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Harvard's Elm-Trees.* 

BT CHARLES T. BROOKS. 

Ah 1 whither, when they Tunithed, flew 
Those foar fair years we joameyed through. 
From '28 to '33, 

Beneath old Harrard's elm-treea ? 

From '28 to '32 

How sweetly beamed the noon-day blue, 
How sweetly Summer moons looked through 
Old Harvard's ancient elm.trees 1 

From '28 to '32 

A band of brothers, fond and true. 
What thrills of hope and joy we knew 
Under old Harvard's elm -trees ! 

From '28 to '32 

Mom gleamed upon Castalian dew 

As, merry colleg^e birds, we flew 

Beneath old Harvard's elm-trees ! 

And when the glow of evening threw 
Around the scene each magic hue, 
How sweet the twilight rendezvous 
Beneath old Harvard's elm-trees 1 

From '28 to '32, 

Ah ! hopes were high and fears were fbw. 

As boyhood into manhood grew 

Beneath old Harvard's elm -trees ! 

Then soft life's picture fancy drew, 
And called our spell-bound eyes to view, 
Through her enchanted avenue 

From under Harvard's elm-trees ! 

Ere yet the sober truth we knew, 
Or enrious fate the signal blew, 
That sent a wintry shiver through 

The leaves of Harvard's elm-treM. 

And each live stem a mast-head grow 
Whence all the pennons seaward flew, 
That summoned us to bid adieu 

To Harvard's dear old elm-trees. 

Ah ! moments, months, too fast ye flew, 
From '28 to '32 ; 

Yet still our hearts pa«t hours renew 
Beneath old Harvard's elm-trees. 

Shades of the dead 1 once more with you 
We live departed moments through, 
And heavenly words we listen to 
Beneath old Harrard's elm-trees ! 

Oh, when I sink, as all must do. 
Above me plant no funeral yew ; 
Down on my rest let stars look through 
Fair Harvard's dear old elm-trees ! 

Companions dear of '32 1 
When God in mercy leads us through 
The shining gates — to me and you 
Were heaven quite heaven without the view 
Of Harvard's dear old elm-trees 1 

* Written for tb« Annual dinner of the CImw of 1832, In Oe« 
tober laei, and read nfsiiin, bj Ber. Br. Rellowa, at the lafe 
anniTenary of the Harrard Olab In New Toric, 



Mr. Costa*s Haaman. 

[ITrom The London Tlmee, Augnst, 1884.] 

Ft 18 nine years since Mr. Costa produced liis 
EIL Uow it was received by the people of Bir- 
min|;bam at the Festival of 1855, how variously 



its claims were discussod — some extolling it as a 
masterpiece, others denying it any particnlar 
right to consideration, others — by far the greatest 
number — woighin«r its deserts with its shorfoom- 
ings, an<l oahnly adjudning it an honorable place 
among modern compositions of its class, are mat- 
ters of history. The con<rlusion arrived Rt by 
impartial lookers-on must have been that Eli was 
decidedly a work of merit, and, for a first crea- 
tion of even remarkable merit. The mere facts, 
however, of its having lived th«»8e nine years, of 
its still being occasionally performed, and of sev- 
eral pieces having made their way into the con- 
cert-room, where they obtain unanimous accep- 
tance, are enough to account for the very gener- 
al interest felt in a new work of the same kind, 
from the same pen, written expressly for and 
about to be given at the same festival. How many 
oratorios since Mendelssohn's EHJnh (1846) — 
nay, since Mendelssohn's SL Paid (1836)--have 
survived three years ?^ It would be invidious to 
signalize by name the many that have not ; while 
thnse that have might be specified by a few strokes 
of the pen. One or two by Spohr, one or two by 
Ferdinand Hiller, and one, which, though it may 
not have been heanl in England since the Nor- 
wich Festival of 1860, has at least been heard in 
Germany, and is assuredly fashioned of lasting 
materials — Herr Molique's Abraham — and all are 
counted. An oratorio, like an epic poem, is a 
big matter ; and as a dull epic, laboriously as it 
may be built up, is unendurable, scarcely less so, 
with all the attractive compensation of voices and 
instruments, is a dull oratorio. Now, Eli^ with- 
out offering any pretensions to be called a great 
oratorio, is certainly not a dull one ; and for this 
reason, if for no other, being endurable, it has 
endured and is likely to endure. A further ex- 
perience of nine years has not only afforded the 
composer of Eli an opportunity of putting his 
own house in order, but of visiting the mansions 
of the illustrious dead— not only of judging him- 
self severely, but of chastening and maturing his 
style by the example of those imperishable mod- 
els of which it is his fortunate privilege so fre- 
quently to superintend the public performance. 
How far Mr. Costa may have profited by these 
advantages his second oratorio, Naaman^ written 
expressly for the Birmingham Festival, which 
takes place a short time hence, will show. Mean- 
while, though it would be out of order to attempt 
influencing public opinion beforehand through 
the medium of any purely critical remarks, a 
brief outline of the plan of the new work, with 
reference both to the lyrical and musical treat- 
ment of the subject upon which it is founded, 
may not be unacceptable. 

The book of Naaman is by Mr. W. Bartholo- 
mew, who also constructed that of Eli^ and, as 
All the musical world is well aware, ha«l the dis- 
tinguished honor of being Mendelssohn's lyrical 
associatoMU preparing the English version of 
Elian {ElijaJiy Tlie materials to which Mr. 
Bartholomew has had recourse are found in the 
2nd, 4th, and otk chapter of the Second Book of 
Kings. He has adopted the text of Scripture 
where convenient, elsewhere abridged, modified, 
or paraphrased it, and, elsewhere, where amplifi- 
cation of the sentiment or situation is required, 
substituted words of his own. The oratorio (like 
Eli) is divided into scenes. • The first scene, bv 
tho river Jordan, comprises the translation of 
Elijah and the miracle of dividing the waters. 
Here, though Elijah is talked of, ho is not per- 
mitted to speak — a precaution due probably rath- 
er to Mr. C)osta's unwillingness to tread on peri- 
lous ground, than to the reticence of his poet, 
who, by omission of all allusion to the last impres- 
sive dialogue between Elijah and Elisha (2nd 
Kings, chap. 2-9, 10), incurs the risk of becoming 



a little obscure. Mr. Bartholomew, nevertheless, 
has surmounted the difficulty with tolerable suc- 
cess. The Sons of the Prophets, as in the sairecl 
narrative, alternately witness the »TOS.^ing of the 
Jordan by the two Prophets in company: their 
final interview; the translation of Elijah in the 
fiery chariot ; and the n'turn of Elisha with Eli- 
jah's mantle, whi<-h enables him to repeat the mir- 
acle of dividing the wat^>rs, and thereby show 
that he is Elijah's appointetl successor. The 
music connects the incidents of this scene togeth- 
er in a form that may lay claim to originality. 
The declamatory recitatives of the two i-hit^f per- 
sonages, the detached phrases of melody, some- 
times rhythmically worked out,somctimes in plain 
recitative, through which the Sons of the Proph- 
ets describe the impression produced upon them 
by the miracles of which they are privileged be- 
hohleis, and the chorus, *»nail, master. Hail," 
occupying the place of coda, are knit together by 
a series of or^'hestral movements taking their tone 
from the various incidents as they occur. We 
have thus a well-constructed whole, which by its 
elaborate orchestral coloring makes up for the 
absence of an instrumental overture, and fulfils 
at the same time the conditions of what is for- 
mally termed an *»introduction." A point, Jpart 
from criticism, may at once be cited in Mr. Cos- 
ta's favor — namely, the studied avoidance of all 
possible resemblance to Mendelssohn's great 
work, in a scene of which, though his lips are 
sealed, Elijah is certainly the conspicuous figure. 

The next situation embodies the miracle 
of the widow's oil beinij multiplied by Elisha 
from one pot into many full vessels, that her cred- 
itor may be satisfied, and her two sons rescued 
from bondage. The music comprises dialogue- 
recitative (accompanied) for the widow and Eli- 
sha ; an air, "Arise, O Lord ! O God \\(i up 
thine hand I" in which the Prophet solicits Divine 
intermission on behalf of the suflTering poor---with 
choral senuel, "The curse of the Lord is in the 
house of the wicked" (sung, it may be presumed, 
by the Sons of tho Peophets) ; a duet^ "I sought 
the Lord, and He heard me," in which the Proph- 
et and the widow pour out their thanksgivings ; 
and a chorale, "When famine ovrr Israel prevail- 
ed," deducting, after the manner of Chorus, in 
the Greek plays, general laws from individual oc- 
currences — an expedient which, originating in 
John Sebastian Bach, has always been prominent 
in German oratorio, and was especially accepta- 
ble to Mendelssohn — witness his Paviy XihLobgc- 
sanfj, and his Ebjnh. Mr. Costa may be credit- 
ed, tfn paasant, with using it judiciously, — that is 
to say, sparingly, and not, as is too frequently 
the habit of moilern composers (as also with cho- 
ral recitative, by tho way), running it to death. 

The scene following is built upon the same inci- 
dent as that which immediately succeeds the 
multiplying of the widow's oil in the Bible — 
namely, tho promise of a son to the good woman 
of Shunam, who has given food and shelter to 
the Prophet. The music hero coni^ists of dia- 
logue-re<jitative, with a trio, "Ts anything too 
hard for God the Lord V"— for, Elisha, the Shu- 
namite, and Elisha's servant, Gehazi — in which 
the previously incredulcus woman declares her 
confidence in the promised blessing, and her faith 
in God's omnipotence. The Biblical sequel to 
this narrative (the death of the chihl, and the- 
miracle of its restoration) is postponed to the 
second part of the oratorio, to make way, donbt^ 
h»8s, for what the Germans call the "rtV«/ro/fc"— 
that is for Naaman, the Syrian, whose tardy a[)- 
parition looks somewhat paradoxical. Up to this 
point, indeed (if not subsequently), the oratorio 
of i^aawan might be called ElisJia with just aa 
much propriety as Elijah is called Elijah. In 
the next scene, however, the invincible captain, 
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'nstniment of the Lonl in the delirerance of 
Syria, return* victorious to Damascus. A grand 
triumphal nnilitary march heralds and a<'(?ompa- 
niea his arrival, the Syrian people the while cele- 
hratini? the deeds of Naaman and Benhadad, the 
Kill jr. in a chorus — '*With sheathed swords and 
bows unstrun;:"— uttered simultaneously with the 
march. The wife of Naaman, whom Mr. Bar- 
tholom»*w calls Timna, joins in the exultant strain, 
and, with her maidens, echoes the praises of her 
valiant husband, the whole terminatinpj with a 
new theme. ^'Naaman, thy dt^edsofitlory." which 
also acts as co(/a to the march. Timna then ap- 
proaches hnr hero with sij^ns of conju«;al affec- 
tion ; but Naaman rejects them on account of 
his affliction, which he attributes to the *'pods of 
Syria's foes ;** and this, in dialoffue-recitatiVe, is 
followed by an air, "Invoking death to end my 
my woes" — the warrior relating how, in the 
midst of battle, he had hoped to find delivery, 
hut in vain, bis arms being everywhere success- 
ful. The martial character of the first part of 
this air is contrasted with the pathetic tone of the 
last, where Naaman, the conqueror, mourns for 
the stain, and, maddened by his own sufferings, 
proclaims his weariness of life. In a tuneful cho- 
rus— **Be comforted !" — Timna and the people 
promise to ofler sacrifice to Rimmon and the 
Gods of Syria, who have shielded Naaman in the 
fight and will heal him of his leprosy. The scene 
following — the house of Naaman — introduces ws 
to Adah, the little maid, who, a captive from the 
Israelites, attends on Naaman's wife. Adah, in 
a peciUtive ami air. "They shall be turned back." 
declares her abhorrence of idolatry and her faith 
in the true God, whom she petitions for strength 
to convert the heathen in His name. From 
Naaman'd house we are transporte<l to the Tem- 
ple of Rimmon, where, in a long and character- 
istic chorus, homago is paid by the Syrians to 
their idol, and prayer is offered up for Benhadad's 
leprous chief. R«'turning to the warrior's abode, 
however, we find (he appeal to the false god has 
been impotent. Naaman lies stretched upon a 
bed of pain, tended by his wife and Adah. An 
orchestral prelude, in tones of befitting poignan- 
cy, sug2<»8t8 the intensity of his torments, while 
Adah, in a short prayer. "Remove Thy stroke 
away from him, O God," intercedes for her hea- 
then master ; when Naaman, suddenly awaken- 
ing from a troubled dream, informs them that he 
has seen a bald man, staff in hand, clad in a man- 
tle, girt with a leathern girdle, who bade him 
»*Go in peace." Ailah thereupon advises him to 
seek the aid of Elisha, the Prophet, whose mira- 
cles she recounts, and the omnipotence of whose 
God she glorifies. Half convinced by her un- 
studied eloquence, Naaman consents to go to 
Elisha at Samaria. This is given in dialogue- 
recitative, eventually culminating in a trlcTfor 
Adah, Timna, and Naaman — "flast^ to Sama- 
ria let us go"—the argument of which mav be 
guessed without explanation. How much of the 
foregoing belongs to Scripture and how much is 
the invention of Mr. Bartholomew, a glance at 
chap. V. of the Second Book of Kinps, in whii-h 
the whole historical account of Naaman is com- 
prised, will suffice to show. But Ipaving Naaman 
and his consolers, on their journey to Samaria, 
we come to another episode in the prophetic ca- 
reer of Elisha— that of the healing of the waters, 
which in the Biblical narrative directly follows 
the appoirtment of Elisha as Elijah's successor— 
Elisha's second miracle, in fact, his first being the 
dividing of the Jordan. Upon this is built what 
may be termed the '\finale** to the first parL The 
incident— despite many amplifications, perhaps 
nece.'isary to its effective lyrical treatment— is re- 
lated with Biblical exactness; and although Naa- 
mann has nothing to do with it, the composer is 
affordad an opportunity of enriching the person- 
age of Elisha with a devotionally characteristic 
air : — 

ThtTinenhftlljfiwbArfiult;" 

and of ending the first part of his work with a 
prand chorus of thanksgiving, in which be is en- 
flbled toeuhibit his familiarity with the techni- 
cal resoarcts of hiiart ander a more comprehen- 
sive and yaried aspect than perhaps anywhere 
eUe. 



The Second Part opens with the sequel to the 
story of the good Shunamite and the miracle of 
her son's reanimation. This is one of the longest, 
most carefully worked out and most impressive 
scenes in the oratorio. The scriptural version is 
pretty clos«'ly followed, withsufh innovations and 
additions onlv as are at once consisU'nt and dra- 
matic — for Naaman, it will be readily understood, 
like the majority of what are styled "oratoiioa," 
is neither more nor less than a sacred drama 
founded upon certain historical passages in Holy 
Writ. The scene is the abode of the hoart-strick- 
cn Shunamite, who after mourningover her dead 
child in an appropriately pathetic air — "Look up, 
my son" — resolves to seek the man of God at 
Mount Carmel. She is encouraged by angels, 
in a chorus, — 

*'0od. who OAnnot bn iinju«t, 
Ileedeth all on Ilim that ti\ist,** kc. 

Elisha comforts her.in an air — *'Lament not thus," 
— and promises that, if shw be resigned, her son 
shall be restored to her. The staff of the Prophet, 
laid upon the face of the child by Gehazi, pro- 
during no effect, Elisha reproaches his servant 
with want of heart. A "Sanctus" ot angels, 
"Holy, holy, holy. I^ord God of might !" — the mu- 
sic of which is elaborately worked out — enhanc- 
ing the solemnity of the situation, EHdha arrives 
at the house of the Shunamite, whose . son lies 
dead, and invokes the Almighty in prayer, the 
child durinsr the progress of his invocation being 
restored to life. The last part of the invocation 
— "The flesh is waxing warm," &c. — is accom- 
panied by orchestral music, the desijrn of which 
is to suggest the gradual steps by which the mi- 
raculous resuscitation is accomplished ; the new- 
ly awakened child, in an air — "I dreamt T was in 
Heaven" — descrij^es a vision of the "Cherubim 
and Seraphim ;" and the scene terminates with 
another grand chorus of thanks(!iving — "Thanks, 
grateful thanks, Almighty Lord." 

Naamann now again appears, approaching the 
residence of Elisha, attended by his family and 
retinue, to the strains of an instrumental march. 
Gehazi explaining (in recitative) that he is to 
wash seven times in the Jordan, Naaman, indig- 
nant, replies (in an air. "What meaneth he ?") 
that the Syrian rivers, Abana and Pharpar. are 
as pure or purer than any in Israel ; and resolves 
to return to his own country. Otice. more, how- 
ever, persuaded by Adah, he consents to perform 
the ablutions, proceeding to the banks of the sa- 
cred river, accompanied by the strains of the 
same march which was heard on his arrival, and 
which gradually dies away into pinnimmo as he 
retreats. In the scene followinsr, Elidha and the 
sons of the Prophets are beside Jordan, to witness 
the cure by ablution ; Adah f for Mr. Bartholo- 
mew has made an uncommonly important per- 
sonage of the little captive maid) offers up a 
pra}er — "Maker of every !»tar," &c. — that the 
miracle may be accomplished ; and its ultimate 
accomplishment, afrer the seventh ablution, is 
hailed by an exultant chorus of the people, lead- 
ing to a quartet — "Honor and glory. Almighty, 
be Thine" — in which Adah, Naaman, Naaman's 
wife (Tinina), and the Prophet Elisha exalt (rod 
for His divine mercy and wondrous deeds. Naa- 
man then, vainly pressing a gnerflon (a "bless- 
ing**) on Elisha— whom he recognizes as the bald 
man who, in his dream, had bade him "go in 
peace"— declares bis thorough conversion, bless- 
ing the name of "the Lord God, the God of Is- 
rael ;" and the oratorio concludes with a quintet, 
grand clionis — "Great God of gods"— and jubi- 
lant "Hallelujah." 

What may be the effect of the new oratorio 
remains to be proved ; but a tolerably clear no- 
tion of the materials out of which it is eonstrnct- 
ed may be gathered from the foregoing. The 
mu.sic must deci<le. Meanwhile, the composer 
could hardly bring out his work under more aus- 
picious circumstances. Such an orchei^tra and 
chorus as are usually assembled at the Birming- 
ham Festival are to be heard nowhere else in 
Europe ; while the distribution of the solo parts 
is strong almost without precedent. Naaman 
(first tenor) devolves upon Mr. Sims Reeves ; 
Gehazi (second tenor) upon Mr Cnmmings; 
jBlisha (bass) upon Mr. Santloy ; the Child (first 
oMttqltx}) upon Mmo. Sainton-Dolby; Timna 



(second contralto) upon Miss Palmer ; the Shu- 
namite woman (second soprano) upon Mine. Ru- 
dersdorff; and Adah (first soprano) upon Mile. 
Adelina Patti. Then, of course, Air. Co«t a con- 
ducts the performance of his own work; and with 
what zeal he will be supported by his orchestra, 
choral and instrumental, may readiiy be imag- 
ined. 



The Italian Language: Its Evil Inflneree 

upon ttuBic. 

BT O. A. UACFARRKN. 

I have e.lnewhere said what I nm now nhout to fsv. 
and I will repeat it Htfiiin and ngniri in piivate, and 
in puhlic when and wherrver I may find opportunity : 
for I cannot hope tliHt the prorcKt of one feeble indi- 
vidual — nav, that the conviction of one generation — 
mny he able to uproo^ nn evil whose growth lias been 
nnrhcckcd and even fo<tered for more than a century 
and a half. The Italian language haR been, and i*, 
a most baneful influenee to music, affecting its pro- 
duriion, its performance, and itscflfurt. 

The repetition ofthiM manifest truth wonid he vain 
were there not still unaddaccd fiicts and arguments 
to support it. Fir«t among these may he cited the 
notable case of Handel's operas. Tho^e are cast in 
a form that limited the workings of the mighty ge- 
nius of the master, and allowed no play to ita higher 
attrihuteii. Entirely without chorutfes — for the sim- 
ple nieces of four-part harmony with which some of 
them ronrlude are scarcely to he clamted under this 
definition in its general acceptance — his operas pre- 
sented no field for the exorcise of his boundless con- 
trapuntal resources, by whose means, and hy his al- 
most unique power of choral distribution, he wrought 
the gifrniiiic effects for which he is pre emineot, and 
by which, more than by anything else, he \* rendered 
immortal. Consisting exclusively, or very nearly 
so, of airs that embody no dramatic action, and in 
many instances constructed with the object rather of 
executive display than of poetical expression, his 
operas gave the rarest opportunity for that wonder- 
ful power of characterization, and that unsurpassable 
felicity of verbal derlamation which particularly make 
his personages and the words they utter to live liefore 
the hearer. Based upon subjects that ere entirely un. 
sympathetic to our time^, and constructed upon prin- 
ciples that are totally uncongenial to our stage, his 
operas will never, and can nerer, be performed again ; 
the revival, as an antiquarian curiosiiy, of Giulio C«« 
sare, In 1787, was, and will he, the last occasion of 
the complete representation of any one of them, and 
a large mass of the labors of one of the greatest, and, 
perhaps, the very grandest of masicians, wrought at 
a period of life when men's abilities are at the strong- 
est, are obsolete and virtually lost to the world (or 
ever. The exceptional performance of some very 
few detached single pieces from these works in no de- 
gree invalidates what has here been urged, but proves 
only how countless is the loss from among which 
these priceless fragments have l>ecn rescued. Now, 
Handel wrote his operas in subservience to a fashion 
which set in hot two or three years before his Antt 
comins to this country : a fashion for affecting to Ikj- 
lieve that the Italian lancuage was better fitted than 
any other for the pnrposes of mnsic, and for affecting 
to admire performances in the Italian tongue above 
any in the vernacular of the nation. Thi« fashion 
was ft>undcd, as many fashions are. npon fidschooil. 
To wit : the first and highest element in vocal music 
is the general expression and minute derlamation of 
the wortls. This element is a nullity with an ondi- 
enre by whom the words to which music is set are 
not familiarly and habitually spoken, and thus, and 
only thus, fully understood ; and no language is, 
therefore, so good for the most important of all musi- 
cal purposes as the nntive langnage of the ])copIe be- 
fore whom it IS performed. It was, then, to this 
gross falsehood of fa«hion, this He against all sense 
and reason, this perfidy against pare art and undis- 
torted nature, Handel sacrificed the best years of his 
manhood. Let us note how ha was addressed by 
Aaron Hill, the dramatist, when he first proflaced be- 
fore the public his compositions, to English words, 
Esther and Ana and GnJntm ; and let ns remember 
that it was this Aaron Hill who, having taken the 
Queen's Theatre in the Haymarket npon speculation, 
after the failure of the performances given there by 
Van Brugh and Conarrcve, encaged the master to 
compose for his' establishment HinMo^ his first Ital* 
ian opera for Ix>ndon, for which he. Hill, framed the 
libretto. Thus writes he : — 

"To Ma. Handel. 

"Derrmher'i, 1782. 
"Sir,— I onght sooner to have returned you my 
hearty thanks for the silver ticket which has carried 
the obligations further than to myself; for my daagh- 
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ten* nrc both tnch lovera of musiok. that it is hnrd to 
f«y which nfihem \* mon cnpnhlQ of being charmed 
by the conipo!«ition!> of Mr. Hamlel. 

"Havings thii occasion of trouliUn^ yoa with ii let- 
ter. I can nut forbear to tell you tlic earnestness of my 
wiiihes, that, ns you have made such considerable 
steps toward;* it already, you would let us owe to 
your inimitablu p^eniui the esrah)i<>hment of musick 
upon a foundation of pood poetry, where the exrcl- 
lence of the sound should be no lon;;er dishonored by 
the pnorne.<)8 of the sense it is chained to. 

"Mpr meaning; is, that yoa will be resolute enou|;h 
to deltrer us from our Italian bondasre, and demon- 
strate that P^nglish is soft enouuh for opera when 
composed by poets who know how to distinguish the 
sweetness of our tongue from the strength of it, where 
the last is less necessary. 

"I am of opinion that male and female voices may 
be found in this kingdom capable of everything that 
is requisite ; and I am sure a species of dramatic op- 
era might be invented that, by reconciling reason and 
dignity with mn^ick and fine machinery, would 
charm the ear and hold fast the heart together. 

"I am so much a stranger to the nature of your 
present engagements, that if what I have said should 
not happen to be so practicable as I conceive it, yon 
will have the goodness to impute it to the seal with 
which I wish you at the head of a design as solid and 
imperishable as your musick and memory. — I am, 
Sir, your most obliged end most obedient servant. 

"A. Hill." 
The practical answer to this letter is the scries of 
English oratorios and secular cantatas through which 
the name and the genius of Handel are universally 
known. 

Let as step forward in history, and turn to another 
country, there to find Mozart most anxiously desiring 
to set music to his own German language. Ills 
biographies, cx>nflrmed by his correHpondenco, amply 
testify to this. His rernarkable power to fulAl his 
desire whenever he had the most rare chance, is 
shown in the too few examples of Grerman songs 
which good fortune, breaking through the fog of fal- 
lacy and bad taste, enabled him to produce. By rea- 
son of the court prejudice of Vienna against the lan- 
guage of the land, his two German operas wei'e com- 
posed for minor theatres, adapted to the capabilities 
of iofbrior singers, and set to books which were writ- 
ten by men unpractised in operatic construction. 
Had his natural wish more frequently been gratified, 
had his more important and more reculnrly formed 
works been set to ilie words of his native speech, they 
perhaps could not have been better— it is impossible 
to suppose that the rtiusic of Mosart could have been 
hotter than it is— but they certainly would have been 
better understood, and might, doubtless, have been 
produced with greater pleasure to their author. 

Advancing vet a generation further, let us note the 
straggles of Weber against the Italian opera of his 
day, and lament that, whether hi.s opponent was Mor- 
lacchi in Dresden, or Spontini in Berlin, bis best 
clTorts were sorely hindered, if they could not be frus- 
trated, by the ever poirtonous working of the Italian 
predilections of his time. 

The greatness of these three instances throws into 
insignificance the innumerable others that might be 
brought forward of musicians whoso thoughts have 
been perverted, or whosie efforts have been thwarted 
by tlic compulsion to defer, or even to succumb to 
lulian supremacy. Let us consider, now, the influ- 
ence of this language upon tho performance of works 
which have boen written in spite and through the 
midst of its antagonism. 

First, then, as regards tho singers. The majority 
of those who now-a-days present themselves at the 
Italian theatres in London are Gnrmans, or Swcdisli, 
or French, or American, or English, or in some other 
way foreign to the manner born of the text they have 
to enunciate. Our experience of foreigners* speaking 
English affords signal proof that, however they may 
master tlie dictionary and tho grammar of a lan- 
guage, it seems all but impracticable, since it is all 
but unexampled, for a stranger to a country to utter 
its speech with the accent and inflexion of a native. 
Turn we from the range of our foreign acquaint- 
ances, who may have no object in speaking our lan- 
guage but to make themselves gcncmlly understood 
when asking for their common necessities, to those 
French, Italian, and German actors and actresses 
who have of late years appeared upon the Knglish 
stage, acd we shall call to mind that these talented 
artists have one and all failed to make their English 
sound like that of their companions in their perform- 
ances, and that they have been more or less impeded 
in their im person ationa by having to contend with 
an assumed form of nttoranco. In like manner the 
greater number of the vocjilists, and nearly all the 
iHMt of them, who sing in Itsliun to J^ondon' hearers, 
hare the embarrassment, and make the consequent 
sliortcoroings of contending with an acquired, and. 



therefore, to them unnatural languagi*. To judge 
from the practice of a large number of these, and of 
.nearly all the private singers who study ur.der the 
best esteemed Italian teachers, it would be fair nnd 
right to denounce the Italian language as eminently, 
nay, pro eminently bad for music ; and this because 
it appears to induce a habit of fnlRe musical phrasing, 
and of violating one of the most obvious and simple 
laws of musical expression. Every one knows, fur 
instance, that the note following an npjMfjfjiatnra 
should l)e anaccented, and that the whole stress of 
the phrase should be thrown upon the leading note 
itself; but English vocalists, who sing Italian, com- 
monly give emphasis to a final, instead of a penulti- 
mate note, and strongly accentnate the second in- 
stead of the first syllable of such words as *'mio," 
"padre," "core;"' if, in ea«es like tho last, they do 
not substitute an "a" for the "e," in order, apparent- 
ly, to give extra force to their false rendering of the 
mnsical requirements. Had these very persons to 
doss a phrase with such words as "father," "loving," 
"lender," their natural habit of speech would compel 
them to give the stronger accent to the note set to 
the first syllable, because they would feel, even more 
than they would know, the gross impropriety of plac- 
ing it upon the second, and thus the sound would be 
served by the sense, and musical truth would be in- 
duced by the inflnenee of its handmaid, language. 

All disinterested persons must pity singers, artists, 
and amateurs, who are fettered by fashion to the in- 
superable disadvantage of an unaccustomed tongue ; 
while they pity, however, they cannot but in some 
degree contemn those who do iiot exert their will to 
break the bonds. What must be felt, however, for 
tlie composers whoso works are perverted In their 
meaning, and materially altered in their effect, by thn 
substitution of words of other sound, and often of 
other sense, for those to which the music was set 1 
One might forgive this paramount injustice to a mu- 
sician, under either of two circumstances. Firstly, 
were tho so-called translation into the native language 
of the executant, who would then be enabled to in- 
vest Its performance with such natural impulse as is 
incompatible with the enunciation of a strange 
tongue ; secondly, wero the text rendered Into the 
native langnage of tho audience, who would thus be 
enabled more thoroughly to apprehend the mu«icai 
purport than is possible through the aid of the Eng- 
lish side of an opera libretto, or even through the 
preparatory help of school education. Let ns try to 
suppose what would be the effect of EHJah or the 
Creation^ I will not say upon the mas.scs, but upon 
the most accomplished and the most intelligent of 
English listeners, were it to be performed in Italian 
instead of in the language which is all but innate to 
those whose entrance into life was welcomed by ita 
words! So strongly and so thoroughly do we feel 
the benefit to these works of their English presenta- 
tion, that we ever condone the faulty utterance of our 
vernacular by foreign singers, to whom, occasional- 
ly, the parts are assigned. We are unmoved by its 
comicality, and we are aware only of the Inwfnl wed- 
lock between the musician's ideas and the sentiments 
they were designed to cmbodv. How monstrous is 
it. then, that a different rule should prevail at Covent 
Garden Theatre from that which works with admira- 
ble effect at Exeter Hall ; and that while in the lat- 
ter the masterpieces which have been set to foreign 
words arc shown to bo beautiful since made to bo in- 
tclligiblo, in the former the works ot equal esteem in 
another style are impaired by traduction into a lan- 
guage which is uncongenial to most of the singers, 
and incomprehensible to nearly all of tho audience. 
Why should tho compositions* to German words by 
Mo%art, Beethoven, Spohr, and Weber, and those to 
French words by Gluck, Cherubini, Aul>er. Rossini, 
Meyerbeer, Doni7.etti, Gounod, and Verdi — nay, 
even those to English words by Wcl»cr and Balfo— 
bo denied the inestimable advantage which is accord- 
ed, as a matter of right and reason, to those by Haydn 
and Mendelssohn 1 

In operatic Italianization there are grounds of com- 
plaint still more cogent than have yet l>een sot forth. 
For instance, the wordmongcrs — higher definition 
may not lie applied to them — to whom the most del- 
icate and most difficult task of translation is for the 
most part confided, appear to have such entire disre- 
gard of its great responsibility, such utter ignorance 
of the meaning of the original, and such total unfit- 
ness for the doty thev undertake, that they not only 
place syllables of different vowel sounds to emphatic 
notes from those to which these notes wero sot, and 
so materially affect the mechanism of vocal produc- 
tion, but they vary the construction of their sentences 
so as to distort either the verbal sense or the mnsical 
phrasing, and they not rarely substitute other and 
even contrary meaning for those to which music of 
pointed significance and can-fiil expression has been 
written. An example of this last, which would be 
amusing were it not offensive, occurs in the duet of 



Pizanx) and Rokko in FidJio, where the gaoler, hav- 
ing a>ked what is the im^Kirtant ta^k with which he 
is to be entrusted, tho mui'xc abruptly modulates into 
the key of F shorp minor, the inverted-harmony of 
the dominant 7th is exceptionally ^resolvrd upon an 
inversion of the chord of the prepared major 7th of 
D. and Pizarro answers wirh the singularly harsh 
melodious progression from C sharp down to D, to 
give full significance to the malignity he feels and 
the horror he must excite in pronouncing the word 
"Morden," the sound of which is clufcly imitated, as 
the meaning is exactly represented, by the English 
word "Murder** ; and for this the Italian verbalist 
has snbstituted "Andrai" (hou shalt go), tho broad 
vowel sound of which has the utmost possible unlike- 
ness to the impressive mystery of the original, and, 
by tho absurd nullity of its meaning, one of the most 
remarkable points of expressive declamation in tlie 
whole opera in rendered a ridiculous misapplication 
of means to an end. Again, in the same piece, when 
the governor has described how he will steal into tho 
dungeon of his intended victim, and then declares 
"eiu Stoss" (one blow), with a breathing point or a 
moment in which we may tremble l)etwecn bearing 
of the fell purpose and of its expected result, "und 
er verhtnmmt" (and he is dumb) ; and to the six 
wonderful burning notes that speak these terrible syl- 
lables into the very heart of the listener, mindless of 
the intervening rest except to make nonsense worFO 
nonsensical of his own diction, the traducer has 
adopted the words, "D.il sen gli strappero." Not 
even an Italian could sing tho passages thus pervert- 
ed from their sense with the deep moaning Beetho- 
ven embodied in them, and oven in Italian could only 
hear in Uiem a wanton ado aboot nothing. 

For another instance. It is cruelty to the memory 
of Mozart, of Beethoven, and of Weber whose careen 
wero each a lifelong conflict with tho poisonous influ- 
ence upon art and nationality of the Italian opora, to 
appropriate, or to misappropriate, to the Italian stage 
tho works which they wrote in tho joy of their hearts 
and in support of their principles, and thus to place 
them in the front of the enemy's battle, and make 
them fight upon the side they would have overthrown; 
yet thus it is with the Entfihrnnff am dem Scrail, tho 
ZanbeiJlOle, FideHo, and the FreiicJiiitz. 

Yet for one more instance. The exigencies of the 
Italian stago demand ceaseless music throughout a 
lyrical drama ; but the works just named, and many 
others in the repertory of our theatres for misrepre- 
sontation, were constructed with a view to tho alter- 
nation of music and speaking, and tho entire design 
of the compositions ha« to lie altered lo suit them to 
the solely singing rcqnircments. The question it not 
of tko superiority of this or that form of operatic con- 
struction, but of the sacrcdness of a. great work of art, 
and of tho indecency of outraging a great man's do- 
sign. In the department of dramatic |>oetry it has 
been tho practice to purif^v the masterpieces of our 
stage from the long accepted corruption by Dryden, 
Tate, Gibber and Garrick,and tho boast of suocea^ive 
theatrical managements to present these works "ac- 
cording to the text of Shakspeare ;** nnd the literary 
world nnd the playgoing pnldic have welcomed this 
just act of homage to the merit of the dramas and the 
goniits of their author. It is at least anomalous that, 
coincidcnlly with the reign of this spirit of poeticjil 
justice, there shonld ride nimpant a demon of musi- 
cal spoliation, and that the same public should wit- 
ness the restoration of Shakspeare, and the desecra- 
tion of Mozart, Beethoven, and NVcber. No one will 
dispute that Berlioz, Costa, Bulfe, and Arditi, are 
names m honorable as those of tho literary function- 
aries above quoted ; but no ono can pretend that these 
honornblo men have any l>ctter right to tamjier with 
tho greatest models in thoir own art than had the 
scribes of the Ust century to make their ruthless In- 
sertions in the greatest works of the stage. 

And now let me offer one proposition. Amatean 
may learn what they like, and may lie taught how 
they can, for, when they pretend to practice mukic 
but for amusement, if ihey be more amused with fal- 
lacy and folly, it would l)e intrusive to force truth and 
and sense upon them. With artists, however, tho 
case is otherwise, since music ought to be to them as 
much the object of life as ihe means of livelihood ; 
and if they have hitherto been misled by the practice 
of tho age, it is a duty to point out to the rising gen- 
eration the path of error, and to exhort them to walk 
in the road of reason. The vocation of Engli>h sing« 
ers is. in the highest rank, to sing oratorios, which 
are always in English, and, in the sncci^ssive lower 
grades, to sing translated fomgn or original English 
com fiosit ions. The study of Italian songs docs no- 
thing whatever to fit them for this vocaiion by ena- 
bling them to pronounce tho words, or to interpret 
the music of these works, fi-om the grandi^st to the 
lightest, from the oratorio to the ballad. Nobody 
whatever wants to hear Italian songs from the lips of 
English singers, or cares for them in any respect but 
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as vehicles for the exhibition of forci^cn celchritiei* 
who are eniraged from year to year at oar opera 
hooses. Every En;:li8h singer that holds the hi^iliest 
giound in general esteem, has gained this stamiinf; 
hy siiii^iiii; En^iihh. So it is with Mme. Sainton- 
I)olhy, with Mi-is Louisa Pyne, with Mme. Leirimen^- 
Sherrington, with Mr. Sims Hecves, and with Mr. 
Saniley ; and if some «f them are, or have been, ad- 
mitted anion); the natives of all other countries to 
sing on the Italian stage, it is their performances in 
their own langnage that command the hiuh icspcc; 
they enjoy, and that have been their credentials for 
entrance into those motley aspcmblies. I rould 
name more than one example of our countrymen and 
women who hare cast their lot among !he so regard- 
ed Italians, and have never obtained any firm fooling 
with the world at large, nor received the best consid- 
eration in their false position. My proposition is, 
then, that rising vocalists wafste not their best years 
and their best energies in the stady of music and 
words that can be of no pnssilile avail to them for 
Jechnical training or popular advancement, but that 
they devote themselves to the practice of works in 
the language which it is their duty to ennoble, by 
freeing it from the vnlgariiims of mispronunciation, 
and which they will find, and may prove to be, let- 
ter susceptible of musical exprehtion than any which 
U not next to intuitive in themselves and their bear- 
ers. 

Mnsic in the Public Schools of Boston. 

REPORT OF TUB COMMITTEE ON MUSIC 

In School CommittM, Sept. 10, 1868. 

The Commiticc on Music a«k leave to subiciit the 
following report : 

Ten years ago, in the month of September, 18.'58, 
the Standing Committee on Music presented their 
first report to this Board. A partial review of the 
progrt^ss of the department of instruction under their 
charge during the decade now closed may not be un- 
intere)«ting. 

At the time this Standing Committe was instituted 
no inntruction in music was given except in the Girls' 
High and Normal School, and the two upper classes 
of the Grammar Schools. The responsibility of such 
instruction was divided among four teachers. Two 
half honrs in each week were required to be devoted 
to the study and practice of vocal music. 

The Committee, in their first report, submitted a 
programme for the regulation of the branch of educa- 
tion under their euro, providing that, in addition to 
the tim& lieretofore given in the upper classes of the 
Grammar Schools, some elementary instniction and 
exercises in reading simple music should also be had 
in the lower classes, under the direction of the regu- 
lar teachers; and that in the Primary Schools, like- 
wise, flinging form part of the opening and closing 
exercises of every session, and such time be devoted 
to instruction in music as the Sub-Committee of each 
school might deem expedient. No change was then 
proposed in the existing administration of the musi- 
cal instruction. The four incumbent teachers con- 
tinued to exercise their functions as before, using 
such text-books as they preferred, subject only to the 
approval of the Standing Committee. On observa- 
tion and experience it soon appeared that this plan 
did not work favorably. There was a want of unity 
and uniformity in the'method of teaching, and the 
variety of text-books caused difficulty and confusion. 
In saying this the Committee do not mean to reflect 
upon the devotion and assiduity of the then existing 
corps of instructors in mnsic, who were certainly 
zealous and attentive to their work. But the plan 
was in itself defective. 

The first change was the appointment of a separate 
teacher in the Girls' High and Normal School, and 
the requirement, on his part, in addition to his ordi- 
nary duties, to give such instruction to the pupils of 
that institution as should qualify them, in their turn, 
to become teachers of vocal music in our Public 
Schools. It was recommended, likewise, that there- 
after in deciding upon the qualifications of candidates 
for the oflRce of teacher in our schools, of whatever 
grade, their ability to instruct in music should be 
taken into account and insivted upon by the Exam- 
ining Committee. 

Under the more extended supervision of the Stand- 
ing Committee on Music, progress was manifestly 
made ; but defects and drficiencies resulting from 
the want of some simple, thorough and progressive 
plan of instruction soon became apparent. It was 
evident that the requirements of the rules in regard 
to musical teaching in the lower classes of the Gram- 
mar Schools were, for the most part, a dead letter. 
It was equally evident that in the Primary Schools 
the singing exercises at the opening and closing of 
the session were, oftentimes, a meaningless and rou- 
tine performance, and that the time devoted to musi- 



cal in«>iruction In that grade of schools was next to 
nothing. 

With these convictions the Committee, in their 
l^cport of September 1861, urged upon this Board 
the necessity of the more extended introduction of 
mn-iical instruction into the Primary Schools. In 
their Hcport of 1863. they again referred to the sub- 
ject, and recommended the appointment of a special 
instructor of music for this grade of schools. It was 
a measure that wonid have been sooner pressed upon 
the consideration of the Board, bnl for the difficulty 
experienced, on the part of the Music Committee, in 
finding a teacher competent to assume a post of so 
much re^ponsibilitv and importance. 

In June, 1864, Mr. Mason received his appoint- 
ment, and in September of that year he entered upon 
his work. In due course three years must elapse be- 
fore the fruits of this primary instniction could ap- 
pear in the lowest grades of the Grammar classes. 
Three years subsequently, therefore, (in the autumn 
of 1867) an extensive examination was made in these 
lower grades of the Grammar Department, with a 
view more especially of witnes«ing the eflFcci of the 
progressive instruction in mnsic in the Primary 
Schools. The result was gratifyine and snrprisinir. 
Making dne allowance for the deficiencies, which 
could not but be expected in so large a field nnder 
the supervision of a single teacher, the legitimate ef 
fects of this systematic and general instruction among 
the Primaries were almost everywhere apparent. 
The Committee had hitherto endeavored to encour- 
age the regnlar teachers throughout these two lower 
classes in the Grammar Schools to act up to the let- 
ter of their requirements, in giving to the pupils nn- 
der their charge such instruction in music, aided by 
its special teacher, as lay within their power. Now, 
for the first time, the pupils appeared to ho prepared 
to receive such instruction undcrstandingly, and a 
corresponding interest was manifested by the teach- 
ers. 

About this time, likewise, the operation of the rule 
passed by this Board some time in the preceding 
year, giving to each Master the position of Principal 
over ail the Grammar and Primary classes within his 
District, went into effect. This, in the minds of 
your Committee, was a fortnnate coincidence. The 
interest of the Masters in carrying out all the require- 
ments of our rules and regulations, in regard to all 
the studies of the schools, became unmistakably 
aroused, and, with their cordial coSperation, in a ma- 
jority of cases, and the aid of the intelligent and as- 
siduous teacherof music, some real progress began 
to b^ made in this hitheno fallow field of eflPort. It 
now became apparent that the time had come for 
special attention to these classes, in order that the 
progressive steps of musical in.<«t ruction should not 
here be arrested. The subject had been prominently 
brought forward in the Report to this Board, under 
date of March 19th of that year (1867), in which the 
Committee say "it is evident that the plan of instruc- 
tion, which in its progressive march has now reached 
up into the highest class of the Primary Schools, and 
is ready, in its regular order, to be carried into the 
lowest cUfs of the Grammar Department, should not 
be allowed an interregnum of a couple of years be- 
fore it is again taken up in the upper classes of this 
grade." 

Hitherto no specified time had been marked out 
for daily attention to mnsic in the clauses under con- 
sideration, and, as a first step towards the insuring 
of a better compliance with existing rules and re- 
quirements, an order was submitted by the Commit- 
tee, and passed by this Board with great unanimity, 
requiring that fifteen minutes each day should be de- 
voted to this study. 

What was evidently further needed was that a spe- 
cial supervisor should be provided for the musical 
instruction of these lower classes, in like manner with 
the provision previously made for the Primary 
Schools. Your Committee have only hesitated to 
make such definite recommendation before, because 
of their unwillingness to seem to precipitate any ad- 
ditional expense in this department of public instruc- 
tion. They believe, however, the time is now fully 
come for such action, and hence their request, which 
is now before the Board, for authority to nominate a 
suitably qualified person to take charge of the musi- 
cal instruction of these classea. They feel also, that 
the events of the past year have shown that the 
Board are now ready for such appointment. 

It will thus be seen that it has been the effort of 
the Music Committee to systematixe, and, as far as 

rsible, centralise the plan of musical instruction 
placing eaoh department under a recognized h^d, 
whose duty shall be to supervise and give direction 
to such instruction througnout his particular sphere 
of duty, enlisting as his agents the regnlar teachers 
of the schools who are expected to understand and 
teach this equally with the other branches of school 
study. This has necessarily been the growth of 



time. Only now are we ready to recommend the 
extension of the plan over the lower classes of the 
Grammar Department. Ultimately, it is to be hoped, 
•the same system can he adopted throughout the up- 
per classes also, meaning hy this that ttie Mnsic Di- 
rector shall be able, through the assistance of the 
masters and teachers of the classes in that grade, to 
communicate his instruction to every room, and not 
be obliged, as now, to in»«tnict peiyonally the several 
classes at ene and the same time, in the large hall.^ 

Further than this, it is the hope of your Commit- 
tee, as has been many times expressed in their pre- 
vious reports, thai at* some future day the general 
control and supervision of the whole plan of musical 
instruction in our schools shall be made to rest in one 
res|K)nsible and intc lUgcnt head, subject to the exec- 
utive authority of the Standing Committee on Music. 
In the nature of things, however, we are nor as yet 

f)repared for this culmination of our plan. The_ ex- 
lausiing personal labors of the instructor in music of 
the two upper classes mnst for a time be continued ; 
bnt the large extension of his field of labor in the ad- 
dition of the Roxbury District, compels us to ask for 
an associate teacher who shall divide the work with 
him, while, at the same time this assistant shall hold 
himself responsible to his Principal in adopting and 
carrying out the existimr plan ot instruction. ^ 

It is recommended likewise that the musical in- 
struction of the Roxbdry High School he placed un- 
der the «ame direction as that of the Girls' High and 
Normal School. 

To repent then, the present plan of musical instruc- 
tion is this,— to continue the iuKtrnction of the Pri- 
mai-v Schools under the supervision of its present 
head, who shall teach that specialty, as now, with the 
aid and mainly through the agency of the regular 
teachers ; to institute a similar supervision over the 
lower grades of the Grammar clashes through a spe- 
cial teacher to be appointed by this Board ; to con- 
tinue the instruction of the upper classes of these 
schools through the personal leaching of their present 
head, with the aid of an associate : and lastly, to 
ooaple the Roxbury High and Giris' High and Nor- 
mal schools under the personal instruction of the 
present incumbent in this last named school. 

And, to carry fully into effect the provisions above 
named, the following orders are respectfully submit- 
ted * 

Ordtred, That the Committee on Music be author- 
ised and instructed to nominate for confirmation to 
this Board a suitably qualified person as teacher of 
music in the lower clashes of the Grammar Schools, 
at a salarv of twenty-five hundred dollars per annum. 

Orfferrd, That the salarv of the teacher of music in 
the Roxbury High and *Giris' High and Normal 
schools he fixed at the rate of one thousand dollars 
per annum for the current school year.* 

During the past year classes for Normal instruc- 
tion have been formed, in which the teachers of the 
Primary Schools under Mr. Mason, and of the Gram- 
mar Schools under the joint instruction of Mr. Eich- 
berg and Mr Shariand,have had opportunity to learn 
to teach what is required of them in inusic. and very 
many, we are happy to say, have availed themselves 
ofthe opportunity thus afforded. It is the hope of 
the Music Committee to again establish such Normal 
classes under the direction of the several special 
tea<'hers of music. 

The want of some suitable text-book, or manual, 
adapted to our plan of progressive musical instruc- 
tion in the schools, has long been felt, and oftentimes 
expressed in these reports. Mr. Julius Eichlierg. the 
accomplished head of this department of instruction 
in the Girls' High and Normal School, having signi- 
fied to the Committee his intention of spending his 
summer vacation in Europe, was requested by them 
to avail himself of that opportunity to learn what he 
could of the operation of this department of common 
school education in Germany and elsewhere, and to 
gather, from whatsoever sources, such materials as he 
could, to aid, at some future dav, in the publication 
of a proper series of musical text-boojts for the 
schools. 

Mr. Eichben? was received and treated with the 
greatest attention and courtesy by the authorities to 
whom ho was accredited, and acquired a fund of prac- 
tical and useful information in connection with the 
object of his mission. These results he has placed in 
the hands of your Committee, in the shape of a large 
collection of printed documents, and, in addition, has 
embodied his own observations and researches in an 
extended and most interesting report. We make no 
apology, therefore, for extracting from ibis report, at 
length, such passages as our space will admit, and 
which, in our judgment, will tend to illustrate the 
whole subject : 

• These ordcn wtra xeftrrsd to the GomiaittM ou Salarlss. 

(To be oontlnued). 
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Berlin, March 3.— Who can hear the Ninth 
Symphony and not feel that Beethoren itandi alono 
ia lymphonic masic 1 What a gigantic work 1 The 
hearer does not attempt to explain the impression 
made upon him, bat simply receires it and wonders. 
Let him take the score and follow the motive, simple 
in itself, through all the windings, all the complica- 
ted textaro of doable connterpoint ; see how each 
part remains its indiTidnal self, now appearing on 
the surface, now buried in the general waft of sound, 
only to rise again in turn, and all so symmetrical, so 
perfect in form ; — he may discover why the work is 
so gigantic, hut it will only increase his wonder. It 
is a waste of words to call the Scherzo beautifal. How 
can one sufficiently praise a language for which there 
is no translation but in the soul ! The exquisite 
horn passages of the second movement are almost 
tantalizing, so short are they. And in tlie Finale 
how unexpectedly you are called back to the Scherzo 
by one of its sentences being repeated here, as if 
Beethoven meant it should not be forgotten even in 
the tremendous whirl of the last movement 1 The 
latter must be heard often to be appreciated. The 
great composer meant with one grand finishing stroke 
to express in intensest light what Schiller describes 
as "G9Uerfunken" (Spark of Deity). The very ut- 
roost is demanded of instruments and voices. In- 
deed Beethoven seems to have considered the latter 
as so many wind instruments to be used as simple 
members of the orchestra, for what is demanded of 
tlie voices 1 

The Symphony was given last night with great 
success by ,the "Berliner-Stnfonie Capelle" in the 
Sing-Akademie. The whole programme was fine, 
and I give it here : 

Ofsrtart to "IphlgtnU In Aalls*' Glaek. 

(Arraogcd by Richard Wagomr). 

Aria from EllJ-^b, " Hdn IsrMr ' Mendeluohn. 

Beepa der Purie dtw HMces. Soil and Chonu from th« 

"Arm We" of. Oluck. 

mnfch 8jm ptaooy BeethoToo . 

The scena from Gluck's Armide has been rarely 
heard of late in the concert room, and was all the 
more welcome, as not a single note of Gluck has 
been heard this season. It is really to be deplored 
that the name of Gluck, Germany's best tragic opera 
writer, has not been once in this season's repertoire 
of opera. 

As I wrote you in my first, the **Bilse Concerts" 
are a feature of Berlin musical life. They are given 
in the new Concert-Hauii on Leipziger Strasse, the 
hall of which is built on the very best of acoustic 
principles, and about two-thirds the size of our Bos- 
ton Music Hall. The second and third floors are 
given to private boxes for ten persons each ; the 
space on the floor of the hall is occupied by tables 
and chairs. Your first impression on entering the 
hall is,"RealIy,thi8 is German life ;" for seated around 
the tables are families and mutual friends, and others 
who have come to enjoy the music and pass a social 
eveoing. Many of the ladies come quite early, often 
in the afternoon, and are joined by the gentlemen of 
the family in the evening. Most of the former bring 
their "work" and busy themselves as if at home. 
By the time the first part of the programme is finish- 
ed it is generally "supper-time," and such a pleasant 
scene is scarcely known outside of Gormsny. One 
would imagine that, with all this material for disturb- 
ance, quiet enjoyment of the music were impossible. 
The contrary, however, is the fact; a stiller and 
more attentive audience could not be desired. The 
beginning of any piece is the signal for a silence 
which continues perfect till the last note is played. 
Then recommences the uproar of hundreds of voices 
in general conversation, mingled with the clatter of 
plates and orders to waiters. I have been often 
amused at the sight of some old lady, deserted for the 
time being by her friends, seated alone at the little 



table, inquisitively peering over her spectacles at all 
that goes on around her, all uncpnscious of the stock- 
ing which she is quietly and contentedly knitting. 
You exclaim again, "This is German life," and won- 
der if it will ever be a phase of American society. 
The programmes are always good, light and modem 
intermingled with the more strict and classic music ; 
waltzes in particular are played to perfection. Sat- 
urday evening is always reserved for a great Sym- 
phony concert. The orchestra numbers a hundred 
musicians in the following proportion : 40 1st and 
2nd violins, 13 violas, 13 'cellos, 10 contra basses, I 
harp, 3 flutes, 2 oboes, 2 clarionets, 2 fagottos, 4 
horns, 3 trumpets, 3 trombones, 1 tuba, timpani, tri- 
angle, drums, &c. The orchestra are nrder fine dis- 
cipline, and piny always with vigor and unity. On 
these Saturday evenings the tables are removed and 
the whole space is given to seats. Another feature of 
the Saturday concerts is that smoking is forbidden, 
which at other times is allowed after the first part of 
the programme. Here is the list of pieces as given 
last time : 

OT«rtnrB to " Anaeroon". .' Ohornblnt. 

Slnfonlo Iroioa, No. 8 BoothoTon. 

OTarttire to "Hldrammernlght'i dream*'. . .Bfandelflnohn. 

TnTttatlon to the Dane*, farr. by Barlloi W«ber. 

Variationi from A-maJor Quartoi, plajed by 66 ntrlng*. 

BaethoTMi. 

Ofwrtaro to "Obaron*' Webar. 

Introdactlon to "Die Melstaraioger" Wagnar. 

The last should be brought before a Boston audi* 
dience. It is still a novelty here. Msny praise it, 
many call it "stuff (Zettg). Most of those who have 
heard it say nothing, from the simple reason that 
they don't know what to say. It is a "Riesenarheit" 
(gigantic effort), to say nothing more. The very 
first chord is almost deafening. The score shows 
that everything was written according to the strictest 
rules of counterpoint, and Wagner has twisted and 
turned his original motive till he has wrung from it 
its very existence. Whatever musicians may say of 
Wagner, certain is it, that no new composer will at- 
tempt a new era in opera without first consulting 
him. 

The Bilse concerts draw fashionable audiences and 
are also in every way popular. Who does not long 
for the time when such an innocent amusement shall 
have become general in America as it is here in Ger- 
many ? The rising generation would be only too 
thankful for such a place of resort, at once social, 
reputable, and affording opportunity to cultivate a 
taste for the most beautiful of arts. In Berlin there 
are three such, visited by the best families of the city. 

Among other musical novelties we have lately had 
the entire music of Weber's Preciosa, given by the 
Berliner Capelle and the Stern Society. This week 
comes the "Hohe Mes6e"of Sebastian Bach, and two 
weeks later we shall have the St. Matthew Passion by 
the same. Last week was the "Seasons" of Haydn. 
Next week we have another Quartet Soir^. o. 

Paris, March 8.— On Sunday, Feb. 21, 1 found 
myself in my old place in the amphitheatre at the 
Cirque Napoleon, drawn thither by the king of sym- 
phonies and of souls. Loyal subjects, too, were the 
four thousand men and women who followed the mu- 
sic so attentively, and who knew so well how and 
when to applaud. Good listeners all, and probably 
most of them well acquainted with that particular 
composition. So quiet were they, that during the 
entire performance there was positively no sound to 
be heard save that of the instruments. "You may 
find better music at the Conservatoire, but you shall 
find no better manners," seems to bo the motto of 
this audience, and yet a large portion of it is com- 
posed of the so-called "common people," who enter 
for the modest sum of 15 fous each. Will Miss 
Emptyhead, of New York, who lives in Madison 
Avenue, and who attends the "Philharmonics" be- 
cause they are fashionable, condescend to take a les- 
son in decency from the French Ouvriires ? 



Here Is the programme of the concert under con- 
sideration : 

OuTartare da la fliita anebantte Monrt. 

Sympbanfaan la BaethOTcn. 

Canflonaita da qtiatuor [op. 12] Maodalaaobn. 

Toua laa Ins tmmants i oordas. 

f aatasla-Capriea, pour Tlolln Ylaiixtampt. 

Par. Mma. NormaD-Namda. 
OaTarkura da Leonora Baathoven. 

Mme. Neruda is the best lady-violinist I have ever 
heard, with the sole exception of Camilla Urso. In 
one respect she excels the latter lady ; her bowing Is 
strong, nervous, masculine, and fbr a woman really 
wonderful. This is the greatest merit of her playing, 
and it is precisely here that Mme. Urso fails, in so 
far as she can be said to have any failing. I have 
heard Mme. Neruda repeatedly, but it has happened 
to be almost always in this Capriccio of Vieuxtemps 
(which she plays from memory). At this concert 
she received much applause, and at a previous one 
her rendering of a Mendelssohn Concerto is said to 
have been equally successful. 

Here is the list of pieces performed at the two suc- 
ceeding concerts : 

FAnmry 28. 

Jubal Ouvartniv Wabar. 

SouTantr da Rome G. Blict. 

Allefrratto Agitato Handalasohn. 

Qondalliad. Chanaon de Beteaigar. 

Maiurka Chopla. 

Cbantte par MUe. Bebroadar. 
Saptaor BeathovaD. 

March 7. 

Srmphonfeen mi b^mol Bebarnann. 

Adagio du quintet en mI mineur Moaart. 

EzteatA par M . Griaea, (olarinatta), at torn lei Inatra- 
mentai eordaa. 

lar Conoerto poor piano .Mendalsaobn. 

ExfcntA par M. BraMin. 
La Comta dlSgmoni, tragMIe da Oolftha Baatboran. 

The ninth concert of the Conservatoire took place 
yesterday with the following programme : 

Sjnpbonfa en A bAmol Bohnmann. 

Fragment* de Fidallo Beethoven. 

Onvfrtare de TrejiiehUta Weber. 

Finale do 2me aete de La Veatale Bpontlni. 

The previous concerts have certainly been attrac- 
tive enough, but this one was to me the most enjoya- 
ble of all. 

In the first place the Symphony was so played 
that the hearer lost all sense of time and space ; the 
barrier between music and players was broken ; there 
WAS no orchestra, no composition, only the triumph 
of a splendid idea cleaving like lightning through the 
heart of darkness and superstition, and, meteor-like, 
lighting the heavens with its burning train. The 
sense of sonlpower, of immortality, springs into Wh 
with the very first note of the introduction, and car- 
ries everything before it to the close. Only once is 
the chain broken ; towards the end when it has at- 
tained its highest, fullest meaning, the music chaif^s, 
and, from the realms of the gods, we are suddenly 
transported to the edge of a wood, to witness a fairy 
revel by moonlight. Nothing can be more vivid 
than the picture of these little soulless creatures trip- 
ping through their quaint minuet upon the green- 
sward, while we, still possessed by that great and ir- 
resistible sense of destiny, are watching them. No 
more effective blow at materialism than this passage 
has ever been struck, and the dramatic effect is like 
that of the Mazourha in Chopin's F-sharp minor Polo- 
naise. No man without a perfect perception of that 
innate virtue and grandeur— denied to humanity by 
modern creeds — could ever have written that Sym- 
phony. 

The selections from Fideli-) were the wonderful 
"Prisoners' Chorus" and the air of Leonora, which 
was sung in the most perfect manner by Mile. Krauss. 
It is impossible -to praise too highly her rendering 
both of this air, and of the soli from the Vestale, each 
morceau of which is like a pure and perfect chryso- 
lite. 

On the dd inst. the first representation (for the sea- 
son) of Faust took place at the Grand Opera, on 
which occasion the Emperor honored the Salle with 
his presence. At the Theatre Ljrrique we have a 
strange melange made up of Gluck, Halevy, Mozart, 
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Adolph Adam, Verdi and Rossini. Don Juan was 
lately reproseoted for the fourth and fifth time. M. 
Pasdelonp in person condacts the orchestra. There 
is some fanit to find with the singing, and still more 
with the acting; bat, bearing in mind the general 
tendency at the present day towards a decline in art 
and taste, this reformntion movement shoald meet 
with enooaragement and sympathy. 

Among the sensotions of Paris shoald be classed 
the "Qnatoor Snedois," the members of which are 
described as 8tad<*nts, who possess good and melodi- 
oos voices, and who, wishing to travel tbrongh £a< 
rope, profit by their talent to indulge their migratory 
taste. They sing their national airs and songs, with- 
out accompaniment, and in a style so admirable that 
one can hardly believe them to be amateurs. 

On the 28th uU. the posthumous "Messe Solen- 
nelle" of Rossini was performed at the Theatre Ital- 
ien ; another representation took place during the 
week and a third will soon follow. I have not yet 
heard the composition and can only say that, accord- 
ing to the general impression, it is a work which will 
even add to the maestro's fifime. a. a. c. 

New Touk. Ma^roh 8. — On Saturday evening we 
had our 4th Philharmonic Concert with the following 
programme (orchestral) : — 

8nltf>. Orvrtore, Air, Oftvotta Bach. 

Ovarturt, '*M«laiilna** Mradelanohn. 

STinphony, Dmloor, op. 120 Schumann. 

Doobia Chorus from *'Labangrln" Wagnar. 

The Arion and Liedorkranse Societies assisted, and 
Mme. LaOrange sang the "Letter Aria'' from Don 
Giovanni and the Scena and Aria from Fidelio. 

The Suite is a very charming work ; it was first 
produced here by Theo. Thomas at one of his Sym- 
phony Soir^ last winter, and was also one of the 
attractions at the Musical Festival. It improves up* 
on acquaintance, and seemed to please the vast un- 
musical majority. 

The "Melnsine" Overture, charming as it certain- 
ly is, sufltfred by contrast with the Bach music and 
the magnificent Schnmann Symphony, and left me 
with a dissatisfied feeling which it would be difficult 
to define, and which it woald be rank musical heter- 
odoxy to express. 

The last of Schumann's Symphonies was played 
in an almost faultless manner and was most enjoya- 
ble to those whose taste has been educated up to the 
standard of Schumann's school. While it is less at- 
tractive to me than are either of the other three sym- 
phonies, it yet has many points of beauty and inter- 
est, and through the entire work the genius of the 
authoc shines unmistakably. The last movement 
possesses enough life, energy, and vigor to suffice for 
a dosen ordinary authors, and Mr. Bergmann took 
the tempo at a rate that was positively bewildering. 

Mme. La Grange demonstrated the fact that even 
an admirable and most artistic execution cannot sup- 
ply the place of a voice long since departed ; it is un- 
fortunate that sach a great artist should not have 
gracefully retired from public life while at the zenith 
of her renown. An encore— elicited by her excellent 
performance of the "Letter" Aria — was really a trib- 
ate to her past reputation rather than to her present 
ability. 

The Wagner Chorus was capitally rendered by 
our two prominent German Singing Societies, and 
very nearly gained an encore. 

The 5th Concert is to occur on April 10th. The 
orchestral pieces will be Beethoven's 1st Symphony. 
Gluck's Overture to Iphigenia, Liszt's Vpocm" called 
"The Ideal." The soloist upon that occasion will 
be Mr. Richard Hofi'mann (piano). 

Mr. Thomas's 15th Sunday Concert presented 
many points of interest, among them, the following : 

Ovarturv, Jaasonda Spohr. 

Andanta, "Surprlaa Symphony** Haydn. 

Finala, Lorelay Mcndalaaohn. 

Ovartura, William Tall lloasini. 

Miss Hofie (soprano), Mr. Leuch (trombone) and 

M. Prume (violin), assisted : the latter created a 



raark^ sensation by his wonderful execntioo and 
very excellent tone. Mr. Prume played the Men- 
delssohn Concerto at one of the Philharmonic con- 
certs some four years ago. f. 

Makch 15.— On Saturday evening we had Theo. 
Thomas's 4th Symphony Soir^, with the Mendels- 
sohn Union, Mr. Thomas's orchestra, and the follow- 
ing programme : 

Snlta In eanon Ibrra, ap. 10 Orimm . 

Motat, «<I wrratla and pmy" (lot tlma) Barh. 

9Tmpbony, E flut, op. 28, (lat tima) Max Braeh. 

Otpiy Ufe, op. 29, Choral and Orebaatra, (lat tlma). 

Bohumano. 
Ovartara, "TaDnhSnaar*' Wagner. 

This is a fine array of good things and they were, 
generally speaking, very well performed. This re- 
mark applies particularly to the orchestra, which did 
admirably ; but less praise is due to the Mendelssohn 
Union . 

The Grimm Suite was especially noteworthy on 
aceoont of the artistic manner in which the theme of 
each movement was "imitated.'* The Andante was 
simply a String Trio, in which the viola was taken 
by Mr. Matzka, ihe 'cello by Beiigner, and the violin 
by Thomas himself, who descended from the conduc- 
tor's stand for the purpose. This movement (the 
Andante) proved very attractive to the audience, and 
it was emphatically encored. The third movement 
( Tempo di Minuetto) has a very neat episode in E 
major, and the Finale is full of vigor and purpose. 

The Bruch Symphony seemed of unequal merit, 
the first and second movements being far the best of 
the five ; indeed the Scherzo (second movement) in 
G minor is a gem in its way and has an exquisite 
trio. The treatment of the wood wind instruments 
reminds one very strongly of Mendelssohn's Midsum- 
mer Night's Dream Scherzo, a little too strongly for 
the credit of Herr Bruch. 

Schumann's "Gipsy Life" is simply charming, and 
had the fragmentary and episodical solos been taken 
by oompetent persons, the general effect would have 
been far more satisfactory. 

The Soirde closed with the superb TannhSttser 
Overture, which was played with electrical effect by 
the fine orchestra. 

At Mr. Thomas's 16th Sunday Concert were per- 
formed: 

"DIa Oaaehoapfa das Promathaoji,** op. 48 Baathoven. 

2 moTpmantu from "Dapartara" Symphony Haydn. 

Ovartnra, "Obaron" Von Webar. 

Schano from "Raformatlon Symphony *'.... Mandalsaohn. 

Miss Josey Hofl€ and Mr. August Arnold (pian- 
ist) were the soloists. The former acquitted herself 
creditably, while the latter hardly equalled his per- 
formance at the 13th concert. f. 
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Concert Record. 

March 11. On the Thursday intervening between 
the last two Harvard Concerts, Mr. Carl Zrrrahn 
gave his "Annual Concert," with the assistance of 
the brilliant young pianist. Miss Alidb Topp, and 
the Harvard Symphony-Concert Orchestra, which 
has played us so many noble Symphonies and made 
such marked improvement in the rendering thereof 
under his energetic, careful lead. The audience was 
large, although the Music Hall was not filled up to 
tlie usual mark of the subscription concerts. The 
programme was as follows : 

Symphony tn D flat major, No. 4 B<>athoven. 

Ooncarto for Piano and Orcheiitni Schumann. 

Tha Unflnlahed Symphony, B minor Schubart. 

Overtara, '*TannhUa»er" Wagnar. 

The Orchestra, in the absence of the Quintette 
Club, had hardly its full complement of strings ; but 
the several works were given,— especially that warm 
and lovely Symphony of Beethoven — with rare pre- 
cision, delicacy and fervor. The two Schubert move- 



ments, in spite of the oppressive melancholy which 
gets the better of their sweetness, and of the not alto- 
gether successful struggle of the genius shown in 
flashes for triumphant mastery of form, seem always 
to be listened to with much delight, and never more 
so than on this occasion. 

Miss Topp's playing in the admirable Concerto of 
Schumann was superb, — far better even than her ren- 
dering of the same work at her first appearance here 
(in the Festival.) Her recent journey through the 
country seems to have given her full health and 
strength, and there was none of the nervousness 
which somewhat impaired her freedom in the Chopin 
Concerto in the first concert of this season. With 
what even and unfiagging force and fire and beauti- 
ful precision, and what vital touch, she kept on 
through the long series of full, difficult chord passa- 
ges 1 The piece possessed her fully, and found ex- 
pression in all its fire and its variety of moods and 
light and shade, with a triumphant ease. No doubt 
it added to the wonder of the audience that she play- 
ed it without notes. But there are dangers, hair- 
breadth escapes, in sliding over such thin ice, which 
an audience does not always notice. Memory may 
prove treacherous with the best. In the middle move- 
ment (the Romanza) mnsicians knew, what publics 
do not suspect if the movement be only continuously 
kept up, that the fair artist forgot herself mere than 
once, skipping a bar or two and having to go back 
for the orchestra. Wa name this only as an argu- 
ment against this pracriro, introduced by modem pi- 
ano virtuosos, such as BQlow, of trusting wholly to 
their memory in playing long and difiicult Concertos 
with an orchestra. It may give the solo player great- 
er freedoita as well as greater prominence ; but in the 
latter view it looks like affiectation ; for, after all, in 
such a case the piano is but one part among many, 
and there would be equal reason why each and every 
instrument in the orchestra should plaj without notes, 
since their parts in such a whole are something more 
than mere accompaniment : each is an indispensable 
and individual factor. If one is to play without 
notes, why not all ? And the Conductor, why should 
he have any score before him ? 

The Tannh&uaer Overture sounds strangely indeed 
after a whole winter of purely classical orchestral 
works. One could hardly help asking himself : If 
they were music, what is this ? We must confess it 
did not charm us quite so much as it did once ; and yet 
it is too peculiarly interesting to remain very long 
withdrawn from hearing. It had been much called 
for, and no doubt many were more than gratified, for 
it was played brilliantly. 

March 12. The third Quartet Mating of the broth- 
ers LisTBM ARW, with Messrs. Hrivdl and Sock, 
had the usnal attentive audience, though on a dreary 
afternoon. Moaart's Quartet in C major, No. 6, 
opened the entertainment ; and the second of Beetho- 
ven's *'Rasoumoffsky" set (op. 59), in E minor, with 
the qnaint Russian theme and variations in its third 
movement, closed it. Good leadership and careful, 
if not yet perfect, cooperation, must be credited to the 
interpretation. Messrs. Berhh ard and FRfrz Lis- 
TERMANK gave a fine specimen of easy, fluent violin 
playing in a Sinfonie-Cantante (No. I ) pour deux vio- 
Ions, by Alard ; the composition in itself is but a show 
piece. The vocal contributions were by Miss Jolia 
Gatlord, the young lady whose fresh, bird-like 
voice, free, rapid execution and bright, winsome man- 
ner lent so much attraction Uat year to Mr. Eich- 
berg's burlesque operetta, "The two Cadis." She 
sang a song : "The moon is sailing o'er the sky," by 
F. Petersilea, in which the verbal rhythm seemed (e 
suffer violence in its forced adaptation to the music, 
^-otherwise a not un pleasing song, — and Schubert's 
"Barcarolle." The voice, in gaining strength, seems 
to have lost some sweetness, and the delivery, before 
so spontaneous and natural, seems hard, stilted and 
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self-coMcioafl. Perhaps this is onljr temporary, in- 
cident to the transitional gymnastic period of "voice- 
boilding/'^doring which is it not wiser for tlie pnpil 
not to come out in poblic ? 

The foarth Matinde (yesterday) presented Schn- 
bert's Qaartet in D minor (posthamoas), and Beet- 
boron's great B*fUt Trio. 

March 13. Mr. J. C. D. Parker's third Trio 
Soir^. 

SecoodTrio, In O , BeethoTea. 

Arki, "Qoando mtro" Mosart. 

Piano 8o1m. ». RomaDM « ScbaoiBna. 

b. Maanrka Cbopin. 

SoDgi. a. WldmttDic Pmns. 

b N«ufl Liab« MendclMohn. 

Baeood Trio, In C minor Mendalnohn. 

The fresh clear, booyant early Trio of BeethoTen, 
one of the three in op. 1 , now bat seldom heard hero, 
made a good contrast with the fall, rich, brilliant and 
impassioned Trio by Mendelssohn in C minor, which 
has been interpreted to os by aboat erery one of the 
pianists of any note. Mr. Parkrr proved himself 
qoite cqaal to the task, and was well supported by 
his colleagaes, Messrs. Sohultze and Fries, in the 
violin and 'cello parts. It was pleasant to hear again 
the warm, rich tones of Mrs. Barrt. who sang her 
beaatifnl selections In her nsnal reflned, artistic style 
and with trae masical feeling. 

March 18. Hartard Mosical Association.— 
The tenth and last of the sobscription series of Sym- 
phony Concerts was an occasion of uncommon inter- 
est and crowded the Masic Uall beyond all past pre- 
cedent in concerts of so high and pare an order. This 
seemed to show that, in spite of newer schools and 
fashions, the best still wears the best, and the star of 
Beethofen keeps in the ascendant. The grandest 
of Syniphonies and OTortores, familiar as they have 
grown to all, bat at once soggestive of such high and 
golden hours, some of the best experiences of life, 
proved irresistible. It was flt to end the rich series 

with a Beethoven programme : 

Ovartara to "riarabiaf,'* Sehubart. 

THpla Oonr«rto In C, op. 66, Ibr Planoforta, Ylolin and 

VIoloncailo Ba»thov«n. 

Itmit Ptrabo, D. Lla tamann, and Wulf Friaa. 

BaTMith Bjmphoay , in A major Baatbovan. 

Orartara, "Laonora," No. 8 Baatboven. 

And Schnbert's noble Orertnre to FierabraM, fall 
of beauty and of fire, one of his real inspirations,cIear, 
symmetrical, concise for him, as felicitous in form 
and in mastery of instrumentation as in ideas, was 
worthy to usher in a Beethoven programme. This 
OTcrture, first introduced here in the flmt season of 
these concerts, has held its place in every season's 
programme thus far, and with increasing favor. This 
time it was indeed admirably played ; the plaintive 
little horn phrase which runs tlirongh it, the splendid 
outburst of the tutti, heroic and impetuous, the sweet 
melodic episode of the oboe, and the grand summing 
up, were all satisfactory. 

The Triple Concerto, if not to be ranked among 
the greatest inspirations of BeethoTcn, being, by the 
very fact of bringing three instruments into equal 
prominence, necessarily more full of bravura than is 
the wont of so great a master, is yet a very interest- 
ing work, abounding in delicate beauties. The or- 
chestral part is full of fine suggestion, often by tlie 
happy use of a few notes of accompaniment, the 
slightest sketchy phrase, outlining and hinting a 
great thought, sure at length to be worked ont into 
grand proportions. We refer particularly to the first 
movement. The Polacca, which leaps ont from the 
deep and pensive Largo, is full of sunshine, vigor, 
and vivacity. The Whole Concerto went much bet- 
ter than it did last year, when it was rather hurriedly 
undertaken for the first time ; with Pxrabo at the 
piano, and Listeuann and Wolf Fries for violin 
and 'cello, it c<iuld hardly fail of worthy presentation. 
The chief drawback lay in the nature of the compo- 
sition as heard in so large a hali. The violoncello, 
which has really the most difilcult part, and most im- 



portant of the three, has often to play above its com- 
mon register, soaring and circling like a mate to the 
violin in rapid, figurative passages ; and to do this so 
as to be heard, yet without forcing the tone at all, is 
almost too much to expect of any one. Bating a 
slight swerving from pitch now and then in a high 
note, Mr. Fries was remarkably successful. So were 
the other two protagonists. Mr. Perabo's only 
public appearance this winter was of course signifi- 
cantly greeted. Then there was a certain artistic 
air and spirit visible in the whole group, which lent 
faith to the listener and charm to the performance. 

Of the Seventh Symphony, or of the greatest of 
Overtures, what is there to be said, more than we 
would say of the best friends of years ; that they nev- 
er seemed so good, so thoroughly themselves, and 
may they live forever I Seldom have they been play- 
ed so well, or so eagerly followed, so sincerely, deep- 
ly enjoyed by so large and remarkable an audience. 
Mr. Zbrrark has again cause to be proud of his or- 
chestra, and the Harvard Association at the end of 
this their fourth and most successful season, have 
every encouragement to aim at a still higher mark 
next year. 

March 20. Mr Parker's Fourth and Last Trio 
Soiree showed increase of interest and of numbers. 
In the first place there was the attraction of a new 
element; an amatenr club of male voices, Mr. Par- 
ker's friends, and all of them, we believe, members of 
his own Vocal Club, for the first time, in compliment 
to him, stepped just outside of their purely social and 
private sphere and sang, to the great delectation of 
all present, four beantiful pieces : "The Night," by 
Schnbert ; the spirited and breezy Foresters' Chorus 
from Schumann's "Pilgrimage of the Rose" (this 
with accompaniment) ; a Serenade by Eisenhofer, 
and Mendelssohn's Rhine Wine Song. The voices, 
all musical, congenial and of good power, were ten 
in number, and a finer specimen of part-singing, one 
must go far to hear. 

In the next place the Trios were selected with tact 
and were very finely rendered. For the opening 
there was one by Haydn in A major, in three move- 
ments, one of the simplest, clearest of its kind, yet 
charmingly genial, and shaped with that masterly, 
sure art which seems like instinct. This is the sec- 
ond specimen of Haydn's thirty Trios for piano, vio- 
lin and 'cello, for a first hearing of which we are in- 
debte<l to Mr. Parker. Hitherto the little one in G 
alone, the No. 1, so often played as a Sonata Duo 
for violin and piano, has visited our concert rooms. 
And, for the closing number, the glorious Schnbert 
in E fiat, the op. 100, was repeated, and carried the 
audience away with it as fully as before. By the 
way, Kreiasle von Hellbom, in his new Life of Schu- 
bert, tells OS that the fascinating solemn theme of the 
Andante eon moto, introduced by the 'cello, is a Swe- 
dish national melody. The tenor singer, Berg, Jen- 
ny Lind's first teacher, now director of the Conserva- 
toire at Stockholm, nsed to sing it in Vienna, and 
Schubert, liking it exceedingly, used it as a subject 
Iq his Trio. 

Another point of interest was Mr. Parker's piano 
sclo : Andante con vnnazioni^ by Mendelssohn, which 
he played with artistic finish and expression. 

Next in Order. Tonight (Easter Eve) we have 
a new Oratorio, Costa's "Naamnn," by the Handel 
and Haydn Society. An account of it, written be- 
fore its first production at the Birmingham Festival 
in 1864, will he found on our fir^t page. Mr. Ru- 
DOLPHSBN takes the part of Elisha; Mr. Jambs 
Whitney, Naaman ; Mr. W. Winch, Gehazi ; Miss 
Adelaide Phillipps, the three parts of Timna, 
the Widow, and the Child ; Miss Written, Adah ; 
and Miss Gates, the Shunamite woman. 

Tomorrow evening, the noble Oratorio "St. Paul" 
will be given with the same grand chorus, orchestra 
and organ, with Miss Houston for principal sopra- 
no (who kindly connciits to sing again, in the contin- 
ued illness of Mme. Parepa-Rosa), and Mr. Winch 
in the principal male character. 



An extra Stmphont Concert, in aid of the Mu- 
sical Education of the Blind at the South 6oKtun In 
stiiution, who in their recent concerts and exhibitions 
have astonished everybody by the zeal and success 
with which so many of them are making musicians 
of themselves, will be given by the Harvard Musi- 
cal Association In tlie Mumc Hull, next Thurnday 
AHernoon. Tickets, at SI .00, now for sale at the 
Hall. The programme consisu of the Haydn Sym- 
phony in G (so popular last year) ; Chopin's E-mi- 
nor Concerto, plave<l by Hooo Leonhard ; Schu- 
mann's "Cologne ' Symphony, in E fiat, a repetition 
of which has been continually requested ; and Wag- 
ner's Overture to TannhSuter. It is understood that 
one of the ways of mo«t t-fiectually promoting the 
musical education of the Blind will be the providing 
of means of going to Europe for Mr. Campbkll, 
their teacher, who has already wrought wondern wiih 
them, standing really at the he;ul of this inntrurtion 
of the blind in this country, and who desires to leuni 
all that can elsewhere be learned no that he may do 
still more for them. 

Mr. Peck's Annual Concert i<i postponed to April 
16, on account of Mme. Parepa-Kosa's illnesa, which 
involves a reconstruction of the programme. 

Historical Recitals 

OP 

VOCAL AND PIANO-FORTE MUSIC, 

Bt Mme. Raymond Hitter and S. B. Mills. 
FirMt Programme, [New York, March 6). 

the old ENGLISH SCHOOL. 

I Prelude, and The Carman's Whistle with 

Variations William Byrde, 1591. 

a The Captive Crusader. Song. 

Orlando Gihbons, 1612. 
I attempt from Love's sorrows to fiy. 

Menry Purcell, 1680. 

3 The Hundredth Psalm, set as a lesson for 

Pianoforte Dr. Blow, 1680. 

4 Song to Pan Dr. Blow, 1700. 

Sally in our Alley, as originally written. 

Henrji Carey, 1715. 

OLD ITALIAN SCHOOL. 

5 The Cat's fugue and Sonata in D major. 

Domenico Scarlatti, 1730. 

6 Alia Trinitk beata. Composer unknown, 14 — 
Dolce amor Cavalli, 1640. 

7 Fugue in B flat major Porpora, 1737. 

8 O di che lode, (The Eighth Psalm). 

Marcello, 1720. 

9 Sonata in D major Galuppi, 1 740. 

10 A Serpina penserete (from "La Serva Pad- 

rona,") . /. Pergolesi, 1730. 

FOLK SONGS AND PIANOFORTE COMPOSITIONS 
FOUNDED ON THAT FORM. 

The influence of national, or Folk-songs, upon the 
development of music during the middle ages, and 
even before that time, until our day, can scarcely be 
exaggerated. As genuine products of the unknown 
poet hearts from which thoy sprung, as the wild flow- 
er is of its native soil, thoy will never lose their pri- 
meval freshness. But like the flying seed of the 
flower, or more like the winged bird, they are tireless 
wanderers ; they psMs over desert, mountain, and sea, 
from workshop to study, from street to field, from 
church and theatre to the battle field — and the re- 
verse way. As a modern author has remarked, 
"Some of these melodius resemble the wandering 
Jew — never resting, never dying ! Some of their 
motives possess such vitality, that their existence is 
almost as old as our chronology." It Is scarcely 
necessary to observe here that all modem composers 
of distinction have deeply studied this inexhaustible 
source of melody and expression. Among these, 
Chopin was neither last nor least. Of his polonaises 
and mazurkas, Liszt says : *' His polonaises, characs 
terized by an energetic rhythm, galvanize and electii- 
fy the torpor of indifference. The most noble tradi- 
tional feelings of ancient Poland are embodied m 
them. The firm resolve and calm gravity of its men 
of other days, breathe through these compositions. 
Generally of a martial character, courage and daring 
are rendered with that simplicity of expresf^ion, said 
to be a distinctive trait of this warlike people." * * 
"In all that regards expression, the mazurkas of 
Chopin differ greatly from his polonaises. Bold and 
vigorous coloring gives way to the most tender, deli- 
cate and evanescent shadcii, in the Mazurkas. No 
longer is the feminine and efifeminate element driven 
back into shadowy recesses. On the contrary, it is 
brought into such prominent importance that all else 
disappears." 

II Sumer is ieumen In. 

Ancient EngliMh Folk Song. 
Bin albe-n-e werthi Taechter gsv. 

Old Swiss Wedding Song. 
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With all the Heavenly Hoet. 

Ancient Eni^Ush Chriitraaa Song. 
Colin prend sa hotte Arab French Song. 

12 Masurka, Opai 6, No. 1, and Valse, Opas 

64, No. 2 Chopin, 

13 £1 Contraband ista... Spanish National Song. 

Lisetto Negro French Song. 

Rosestock, Holderbliith Suabian Song. 

14 Polonaise in K flat, Opnt 22 Chopin. 

N0TK8. 

1. William Byrde, Byrd, or Bird, was bom aboat 
1538, died -1623. He was one of the greatest Masi- 
cians of his time. He created remarkable works in 
several styles of composition, sach as Masses, Mo> 
tets, Madrigals, and pieces for the organ and virginal. 
The Spinnet waa at that time called the Virginal in 
England, and belonged to the family of keyed instrn- 
ments, sach as the harpsichord, clavichord, and mod< 
em pianoforte. The Prelade and Carman's Whistle, 
by Byrd, are from a collection called "Queen Eliza- 
beth's Virginal Book." To judge from the difficul- 
ty of the pieces this book contains, Qoeen Elizabeth 
must have been a player of remarkable talent. 

2. Orlandp Gibbons, a celebrated composer of 
Madrigals, Anthems, and pieces for the harpsichord, 
etc., was born at Cambridi;e in 1583, and died 1625. 
He occupied the post of Court Organist to Charles 
the First of England. 

Henry Pnrccll, bom in London, 1658, died 1695, 
was the greatest composer that England ever produc- 
ed ; indeed the only English composer who was at 
once truly great and thoroughly national. Few of 
Purcell's single songs appear to have been printed 
during his lifetime. The collection of his vocal,secQ 
lar music, which reflects the greatest honor on his 
memory, was published by his widow, two years after 
his death, under the title *'OrpheiH Brittanicus.'' The 
fresh and elegant song on the programme is taken 
from that collection. 

3. Dr. John Blow, bom 1648,dicd 1 708,wa8 one of 
the most eminent of English Church composers. His 
setting of Old Hundred as a harpsichord lesson, is 
original and bold in its contrapuntal and harmonic 
treatment. His pleasing and elaborate "Song to 
Pitn," is taken from the first edition of Dr. Blow's 
collection, entitled "Amphion Anglicns," which he is 
said to have published in emulation of Purcell's still 
more famous "Orpheus Brittanicus." 

4. Henry Carey, born about 1697, was a musician 
and poet ; he wrote ballads, operettas, poems, and 
farces. Dr. Chrysandcr has lately established Carey's 
undoubted right to be regarded as the composer of 
"God sare the King. He was a man of remarkable 
genius, but poor and unsuccessful, and in a flt of 
dGspair committed suicide about 1744. Mme. Ritter 
ha<» selected the authentic version of his simple bal- 
lad "Sally in our Alley," which now, from its great 
popularity and character, deserves to be included 
amone: EngUith folk songs. 

5. Domenico Scarlatti, son of the great composer 
Alessandro Scarlatti, was bom at Naples, 1683, and 
died at Madrid, 1757. Though Scarlatti wrote many 
operas, liosides mosses and other works for the 
Church, he owes his greatest reputation to his suc- 
cess as a player on, and composer for,the harpsichord. 
There are many anecdotes current, all more or lens 
romantic, respecting his curiously entitled (Onposi- 
tion "The Cat's fugue." The simple fart seems to 
have been, that the old matter'n cat ran over the 
keys of his claviohord one day. The keys which she 
happeifed lo press down were taken by the maxier as 
the principal notes of the theme from which he form- 
ed this fugue. It is certainly a quaint and origin il 
one, and Scarlatti's contrapuntal resources wrought a 
champing morr<>au from it. 

6. The canticle, Alia Triniilt, whose composer is 
unknown, belongs to a collci'tion of music from the 
14th century, preserved in the public library at Flor- 
ence. This collection is supposed to be t'.iat of the 
most ancient melodies, with lulian words, in exis- 
tence. 

/ Francesco Cavnili. horn at Venice 1600. died 1675, 
although not the first Italian composer who introduc- 
ed airs in operas, ns has been falsely related in some 
historical works, is considorod to liavo surpassed his 
predecessors and many of his contemporaries in rich- 
er harmonics, more elegant form, greater carefulness 
in detail, and superiority of instrumentation. 

7. Nieolo Porpora was hf^rn at Naples in 1687, 
died 1765. Porpora has written n number of operas, 
oratorios, and instrumental works ; hut his fame rests 
on his distinction as a teacher of Kini;iii|i. the muNter 
who produced snch pupils as Furinelii, CaA'arclli, 
Min^rotti, and other celebrated singers. 

8. Benedetto Marcello, a noble Venetian, was born 
16S0, and died 1739. Marcello wns distinguished 
both as a statesman and compo<«er. His greatest 
work is his settinjf of the first fifty psalms for solo 
voices, duettos, and chorus. This wotk was consid* 



ered not only its author's chef-d'oeuvre, but also as 
one of the beet productions of ancient or modem art. 
The 8th psalm is one of the finest among all ; it is 
charactanzad by tender, poetic expression and exquis- 
ite simplicity in its harmonic treatment, while the 
melody is as fresh as if it had only been written yes- 
terday. 

9. Galnppi, bom near Venice, 1703, died 1785, 
was a great opera composer, who wrote with all the 
fire of youth until past the age of eighty. He was 
also a talented performer on, and inventive composer 
for, the harpsichord. 

lO.Pergoleei was bora 1710,died 1736. His operetta 
"La Serva Padrona," is considered a masterpiece of 
simplicity, elegance, and dramatic truth. It is writ- 
ten for two characters only, master and servant girl, 
and a small orchestra ; yet the genius of the composer 
triumphantly overcame this self-imposed monotony. 

11. Summer is a coming in, loudly sing, cuckoo ! 
Groweth seed, and bloweth mead. 
And springeth wood anew ; 
Ewes are bleating after lamb, calves lowing after cow, 
Bullock Btarteth, buck departeth; merry sing, 
cuckoo ; 
Well singest thou, cuckoo,nor cease thy singing now.! 

Smmmer is a coming in, loudly sing, cuckoo I 
Hawthorn's green, each root'betweeti 
Looks out the violet blue ; 
Maids are fain, and every swain goes singing through 
the dew ; 
Streamlet floweth, sunshine gloweth, merry sing, 
cuckoo ! 
Well singest thou, cuckoo.nor cease thy singing now ! 

This Is one of the oldest English folk songs known, 
and was popular before 1200. In the year 1226, the 
melody of the song was taken by a monk of Reading, 
and was worked out by him with great contrapuntal 
skill as a canon ; a manuscript of this canon exists in 
the Harleian collection. The present arrangement 
of this song is by Macfarren ; the translation (or 
modernization) of the first verse from the Anglo- 
Saxon, is by Longfellow. 

"Bin albe."-This is a very old Swiss wedding song, 
and was formerly sung and danced by the bride, 
bridegroom, and guests at the peasant marriage feasts; 
most recently, in the neighborhood of Bncheggberg. 
It is newly arranged by Mme. Ritter from an old and 
rare collection of Swiss tunes, containing the words 
in the original dialect. "Colin" — The first phrase of 
this air is almost note for note the same as that of 
the Arab air "Kradoutja." But whatever its origi- 
nal source, it has been a popular French song for 
three centuries. 

13. "El Contraband ista"— A Spanish national song, 
newly arranged by Mme. Ritter. "Lisetto" — This 
song originated among the slaves in the French colo- 
nies ; the words are in negro Creole patois. The ne- 
groes mark the peculiar rhythm of the refrain with a 
rustic tambourine. 

TRAN8LATX0H OF "LI8ETTO." 

Young Lisetto sought the mountains, 

Peace and joy went with her too. 
And mine eyes have turned to fountains. 

Since no more her face I view. 
Cutting canes all day I wander, 

Love my only thought and theme ; 
All night long on love I pondei, 

Or of lost Lisetto dream. 

Dear Lisetto, fly the city, 

SailArs gay you there will meet, 
Who deceive our maidens pretty. 

With soft words, like syrup sweet. 
In a brigantine, to-morrow. 

If you're false, I'll cross the main ; 
Ton have caused mo so much sorrow. 

That I ne'er will love again. 

TKANBLATION or "ROSKSTOCK." 

Elder flower I Red rose tree 1 
When I my darling see. 
How throbs my heart with joy 

Free from alloy 1 

Face bright as milk and blood. 
Maiden so fair and uood. 
Foot that loaves all behind, 

Swift as the wind I 

Arm rosy smooth and round, 

I/ip with health's freshness crowned. 

Tender, brave, pure, true, fair, 

Would mine she were I 

When her dear soft dark blue 
Simrklinj; clear eyes I view. 
Think I, "Within ili«.m lies 

My Paradise." 
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Vooal, with Flaao ▲ooompaiilm«nt. 

Song of the Sea. 3. D to f. Bisaefl. 35 

The words •x%hj KaU aMfoMU, and th« whoI« Is 

J [alt* miu>iQal,«Qd rafnsUnglj reminds oim of brso- 
Df oesan breesss. 

The days of Old. 2. EA to f. ffoag. 30 

A rmj twMt talk with "Lalos" about the Jojs of 
Ibnasr dajs. 

The agreeable young man. Clifton, 30 

Thi« ToaBff'man wm obllgiof to » Ikalt, and tliors- 
bj fell into Toiy eonJc perptezldM. Ckod moalo. 

When we grow old. Solo and Duet. S. G to f . 

Sargent. 30 
Asortof'John Andstson my Joo*' song, with a 
ales doot at thoand. 

The Dying Wife. Pathetic Ballad. 3. E6 to c. 

Porter. 30 
A song to nsakfl tha taan start. Somewhat similar 
Id ohataeter to "The Djing Oalifbralao." 

Little Diamond Dew Drops. 2. D to e.Blampkin, 35 
A niee little aOfttr, and reiy pretty tut ohildren to 
sing. 

Frank the Forester. 2. B6 to e. Fo$ter, 35 

Charming lofe song, aU about Fnnk and the Mll- 
ler'a daughter. 

Blessed be the Lord. Benedictns with Bass Solo. 
3. £6to^. Emerson, 50 

Fine quartet or choros fbr eholrs. 

By Rippling Brook. (Forget-me-not). 3. F to f. 

Ganz, 35 
A *'Porget-me-Bot** ballad In pleedng style. 

To my Heart. (Au mein Hers.) 3. D \of. Oliver, SO 
with Cknnan and Xngliah words, and Is In ezeel- 
lent CaaU. 

Come nadermy Plaidie. Scotch air. 2. D to f . 
Very simple, sweet and pcoaliar. 

Chilhood's happy home. 3. B6 to a flat. Meir, 85 
Sunny remembrances of childhood. 

The Old Meadow Gate. 3. B6 to f. Rudendorff, 30 
Calls to mind the days when we (probably) nwang 
on, or eoarted near, the old gate. A fine ballad. 

A te. To thee. 3. F to f. Campana, 30 

An Impassioned Italian song with a translation. 

InatmmentaL 



Galop. "Premier Jour de Bonheur."3. G. Auber, 30 
Walta. " " " 3. F. " 40 

Polka. " " " 3. G. " 30 

"Le Premier Joar*' in a Comic Opera by the (now) 

old master, and a little above Um grade of Opera 

BouIEb mule in general. 

President Grant's March. Gilmore, 50 

Brilliant. 

El nino Eddie Galop. 2. F. Tunur. 30 

A Terr pretty air fbr little Bddie, who ehould prae- 
tiee it eacefttlly. 

My Dainty Lass. (Austrian song). 4. C. Packer, 40 
An Austrian melody, graceftiUy Taried. 

Lea Koses Valses. 4 hds. 3. C. Arr. by Mdra, 1.00 
An unnanally attraetlre dnet. 

The Voice of Sprincr. Pol. Red. 3. A. Femaid. 35 
A graceful musical tribute to the coming seaeon. 

Vale. (Dear friends good-bye). 4. Sanderson. 80 
Volt, meaning "famoM^" very properly names the 
music, which i» penelve and plcaaing. 

After Dark. Quadrille. 3. Coote. 60 

Quadrillei uanally are danced after dark. This is a 
good one, and containi a nnmber of popular melodiee. 

Schutxen March. For Brass Band. 1.00 

Popular. Try it. 

Taran telle. 5. A6. Bofftnan, 60 

Not especially difflcnit to play elowly, bni, o^oorre, 
needd a high rate of speed. Light, gneeful, and airy. 

Friedrich's March. For Brass Band. GungH. 1. 00 
Try this wirh the other. Both good. 

Merry Wives of Windsor. Overture. 4 hds. 4. 

NicoUii. 1.25 
Play It, merry wtvesand daughters ! 

Light Fantastic. Schottisch. 3. G. StocUlow. 30 
Light, bnt fimtastio only In same. Very pretty. 



BffusiCBTBfAn.— Music Is sent by mail, the expense being 
two cents for uf cry four oancett, or fraction tbereot, (about 
one rent for an ordinary piece of munic). Permns at a 
dUtance will find the conveyance a iaring of time and 
expenee in obtaining luppliee. Books can also be sent a* 
doable theee rates. 



ABBacvuTioifS— Degrees of difllenlty are marked trnrn 1 to 
7. The ktf Is marked with a capital letter, a« 0. B flat, ftc , 
A small lioman letter marku the hiaheet note, Iron the eCafl, 
an italic letter the highest note, if abovt thm i*(air. 
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For Dir1ght*« Joarn&I of Maiic. 

Folk«Song8. 
I. 

Deliciont wnfts from now mown meadow hny, 
That fiont o'er lawns who.^ cverj flower U sweet ; 
Sun-fringe<i showers thnt drift with silvery feet 
Down cold-p-een valleys on a summer dny ; 
Sprinn^ brooks tliat leap and wind and slip and flow 
Beside a river's large, mnjostic swell ; — 
Clear chime, from high chnrch tower, of crystal hell 
That strikes through deep toned organpeal helnw ; 
Stars, throbbing, sparkling, round the full-orbed 

moon ; 
Or perfect pearls, encircling jewels rare 
As violets stud rose-garlands, yet look fair ; 
Or lay of thrush, though with the lark 'tis June ; 
Soch are these ballads, fresh, spontaneous, free. 
When likened unto loftier minstreloy. 

II. 

At what far fountain were these poets tniiglit 
The songs they sang so warmly and so well ? 
Whence came the healthy power, the tender spell 
From which that glow of purity they caught ? — 
They followed bnl the simple clues that lead 
Fr«m Man*s to Nature's heart. Their pnlso was 

stirred 
By love of her ; they talked with her, gave heed 

To those flne truths she spesks in song of bird, 
In ring of meul, drop of leaf, or gush 
Of vine juice in the vat, or ocean's flow. 
Or sigh of grass, or stormy hurricane rush ; 
And in some passionate hour, their joy, their woe 
They uttered in her wild, her wondrous tongue, 
Unconscious as the air, while thus they sung. 

Fawht Raymond RiTTint. 



Extracts from Elise Polko*8 Beminiscenees 
of Mendelssohn.* 

Uildebrandt remembers a saying of Mpndcls- 
aobn's, with regard to Father Haydn, which I 
shall quote here as characteristic. 

Once, on the occasion of a merry jovial meet- 
iog, a select circle of friends, with upliHed glass- 
es, found fault with the weakness of the chorus 
in "The Seasons," in praise of wine. "We 
should like to sing sooiething far more spirited in 
its pliv:e," said they, scornfully. "The »old Papa' 
most have been drinking detestable wine at that 
time to put so little Are into its praise." Men- 
delssohn smiled. "Father Haydn can well for- 
give your calumny," said he. "and can aflTord to 
wait patiently till you once more come to your 
senses. Let the frothy period of youth paw away, 
and then sing his chorus to a glass of wine, and 
tell me whether it still seems insipid. At this 
moment the wine itself is your chief object. When 
Haydn wrote that chorus, he did not drink wine 
as you do, merely to enjoy it, but only in order 
to gain strength for his work, and to rejoice in 
the strength it imparted. So I say again — 
Waitr -^ * 

"We often marveled," says Hildebrandt, "at all 
the wisrlom in this young head. We constartly 
felt how immeasurably he was abore us ; and yet, 
at other times, he was full of boyish mirth and 
high spirits as the youngest among us.** 

Many little incidents, recalled by friends, 
gleam like fitful rays of light respecting the ar- 
tistic value of those days. One of Mendelssohn> 
favorite stories was an ancient Reman tradition 
of a motionless assembly of Senators, seated in 

• From Mdvanm theetii of LejpoMt ft UoWa •litlon of tho 
transUtloQ by Lady Wallace. 



death-like silence, whom a guilcleits Gaul mistook 
for stone statues, and was therefore bold enough 
to pluck the beard of one of the circle, when the 
supposed statue started into life and cut down i 
the audacious Gaul with his sword. In remcm- ' 
brance of this anecdote, Mendelssohn and Hilde- 
brant ajrreed, that whenever they met, no mat- 
ter where, even in the most aristocratic society, 
never to say "good day" to each other without a 
certain form. Hildebrandt was suddenly to stand 
still and assume a stony face, when Mendelssohn 
was to go up to him slowly and solemnly and pull 
his beard, while he wa? in return to submit to a 
sharp Roman blow on the shoulder, which dis- 
solved the magic spell, and they were then to 
greet each other w ith their usua! cordiality. 

Of Cdoile Mendelssohn 1 had only the fleeting 
impression of wonderful hair and blue eyes, beam- 
ing from under a dark velvet bonnet ; but a fin- 
ished picture of him and his grandly-modeled 
h<»ad was at once impressed upon my memory. 
He wore what was then called a Spanish cloak, 
that entirely concealed his figure. 1 have never 
hitherto seen any portrait (the one by Hilde- 
brandt I have unfortunately never met with) that 
represents that artistic head as it lives in my 
memory ; there is something effeminate and sen- 
timental in all the Mendelssohn portraits, which 
were certainly not the attributes of the livins 
head. A marvelously executed little ivory relief. 
a profile in the possession of a musical friend of 
the deceased master, Knaur's statuette, and the 
large bust, alone are exempt from this character, 
an«l therefore bear more aflinity to the image in 
my memory. His hair was black and curling, 
the forehead of the highest order of intellectual 
beauty, the nose somewhat bent, the lips well 
chiseled, the shape of the face oval, the eyes irre- 
sistible, brilliant, and spiritual. His slender fig- 
ure, scarcely attained to middle size, seemed to 
increase in height and to become imposing when 
he 8too<1 at his director's desk. His hands were 
of remarkable beauty ; Cams, that connoisseur of 
human beings and hands, would have defined 
them as "full of soul." A very graceful move- 
ment of the head was peculiar to biro ; -and when 
he carelessly threw it back, while his rapid glance, 
like that ^f a general, passed in array his musical 
forces, there was not one among them who did 
not at that moment silently vow to do-his duty to 
the uttermost. He appeared elegant and calm 
while directing; no peculiarities attracted the 
attention of the audience ; not a vestige of em- 
barrassment, and yet entire security. 

No words cantell the devotion with which the 
different members of the orchestra clung to him. 
But then how careful he was of them, how warm- 
ly he had their interests at heart, what an open 
ear and open hand he had for all their com- 
plaints ! Ho was not satisfied with the tempora- 
ry addition to their salary of the 500 dollars that 
he had wrung out of the magistrates for their 
benefit ; he never rested till he succeeded in ef- 
fecting a real improvement in the position of the 
members of the orchestra. 

"Just because the orchestra is not an article of 
luxury, but the most necessary and important ba- 
sis for a theatre — just because the public invari- 
ably regard with more interest articles of luxury 
than more essential things — on this very account, 
it is a positire duty to endeavor to effect, that 
what is legitimate and necessary shall not be dis- 
paraged and superseded by a love of glitter." 

A lively set of young people formed at that 
time a critical concert audience, the members of 
one of the gayest little musical circles in the 
world, who all gave each other rendezvous at the 
Gewandhaus concerts, on those far-famed Thurs- 
day evenings. Many, many looked down on us 



at that time, shaking their heads in disapproval 
of such "fledglings" presuming to usurp the 
places of those who were hisrhly cultivated ; • d 
yet it wRS not from the midst of the "Hedjjlinffs" 
that, during a sudden pause in a Beethoven Sym- 
phony i the words "bacon paste." the }»ubj.*it of 
conversation between two ladi(*s, sonndi'd dis- 
tinctly through the hall, the motto of which is 
"Res severa est verum gaudium." Oh, bright 
and memorable musical garland ! how has it since 
been scattered by every wind. And yet wh then 
thought that it would for ever remain the same I 
I believe that Mendelssohn, who knew nothing 
whatever of our doings, would, like every warm- 
hearted musician, have been pleased to see how 
much we were in earnest in our studies. What 
we accomplished was as incomplete as most juve- 
nile productions, but enthusiasm for music was 
deep and fervent within each of us. Then there 
was such happiness in being able to sing and play 
together , we took such harmless pleasure in the 
weak tea, herring salad, and mulled wine, and 
in all our little innocent inieresta and pnssions — 
and likewifte in Srhubert and Beethoven. Mozart 
and Haydn, Father B-ieh and Mendelssohn. 
How they rise before me. all those charming girl- 
ish heads, fair and dark, and those briuht eyes, 
many of which since then have been "too used to 
weep," and those youthful cavaliers who have 
long ago won names in different ways, and have 
long enjoyed titles and orders I How thoroughly 
were we in earnest in what we attempted, and 
carefully studied after our own fashion ; how we 
mutually sat in judgment on each other, and 
dreaded each other ; and how we all unanimous- 
ly agreed in our enthusiasm for the one person 
who was the chief interest in Leipzig — Felix 
Mendelssohn ! How many times in the course of 
those evenings we drank his health, how many 
fair lips gave toasts in his honor, while hrijjhr eyes 
sparkled at the words ! We had also our partic- 
ular favorites in the Gewandhaus concerts, and 
many a celebrity failed in winning our approba- 
tion ; whereas we were sometimes loud in praise 
of those who did not till much later in life justify 
our enthusiasm. With what interest did we ob- 
serve and discuss e^ery gesture of the most dis- 
tinguished members of the orchestra ; above all, 
how closely we watched any exchange of smiles 
between David and Mendelssohn, and the friend- 
ly nod or frown of Klingel ! It was then, and 
still is a singular arrangement of the Gewandhaus 
Hall, that the greater part of the audience do not 
sit opposite the orchestra, but face each other ; 
thus we had to twist our necks awry the whole 
time, till' we were exhausted, in order to see 
Mendelssohn directing. Sometimes, during the 
long interval, he was to be seen in one of the twe 
boxes above the orchestra, chatting for a time. I 
think a Gewandhaus concert seen in perspective 
from the boxes on a level with the chandelier, 
must have given the impression of a bed of flow- 
ers, in the rich adornment of those pretty heads, 
dark and fair and gayly decked, and all those 
elegant toUelien where brilliant colors preponder- 
ated ; and though there was much to hear, assur- 
edly there was not less to see. Alas ! how many 
a fragrant rose, then in its bloom, has long been 
faded and dead I 

Musical PitclL 

BT G. A. MAcFARREN. 

Acuteness is brilliancy ! Altitude is bright- 
ness ! ! There never was a greater fallacy in the 
whole history of error. The heavens have for- 
bidden it ever since the creation, and have made 
their protest manifest to man ever since he was 
inspired to calculate the distances and to analyze 
the composition of the stars. Tet, while astron- 
omers and other men of science reverentially pro- 
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fess t1 e opp witc conviction, it is possible, stranj:*^- 
\y pos.HbIe, and not only possible, but true, that 
some musicians assiTt the mistake and maintain 
it as stcarirastl}' as if it were Gospel. Unhappily, 
some of these stand in high and authoritative 
places, and have thus the power of enftinMnjr their 
false creed, to the destruction of voi(.'CS, to thw de- 
terioration of instruments, and to the injury of 
mnsir. Hence the present superiority of the mu- 
sieal pitch of Enzlaml over that of all other <'oun- 
tries — most inferior superioritv, when sound i!* 
higher than sense and intonation is higher than 
reason ! And lience the present endeavor on the 
part of many admirable artists to serve humanity 
and tobeneBt art by obtainin;;, not an innovation 
in the matter, but a restoration of our musical 
pitch to the standard of half a century azo. 

The analogy is pet feet between sound and' 
li^ht in respect to quality, and nothinir but quali- 
ty, being the cause of its more or less brightness 
of character. This same quality results wholly 
from the peculiar constitution of the sound-giving 
or light-giving bwly. Thus it is not the proxim- 
ity or remoteness of the orbs of heaven, not even 
their relative magnitude, that induces the greater 
or less intensity of their light, which is entirely a 
consequence of ihe p»v)portions and combinations 
of their chemical elements. Thus also, it is not 
the acuteness or gravity of a musical sound, — 
not even its Ioudne.ss or softness, that in- 
duces the greater or less brilliancy of tone, which 
in like manner is entirely a consequence of the 
peculiar structure of ihe natural or artificial or- 
gan by which it is produced. Every one knows 
that the tone of a Sti^aduarius violin is more briU 
liant and that of ^n Amati sweeter than the oth- 
er ; that the tone of an oboe is more ))iercing 
than that of a clarionet ; that the tone of trum- 
pet, when played pianissimo, is brighter than 
that of a flute; that the tone of Mr. San t ley's. 
Toice is more brilliant than that of Signor Foli, as 
was the tone of Mme. Grisi*s less brilliant than 
that of Mme. Persiani,when both these songj^tress- 
68 were at their meridian. Now it is a matter of 
taste, in certain cases a matter of fitness to some 
special musical expression, whether greater bril- 
liancy or mellowness, brightness or fulness, inten- 
sity or sweetness, poignancy or richness of tone 
be preferable ; but it is a matter of fact that the 
one or the other (]uality depends upon the partic- 
ular organization of the one or the other voice or 
instrument, and has nothing whatever to do with 
the acuteness or gravity of intonation. Were 
the case otherwise, were the assumption at the 
bead of these remarks as true as if is unmitigably 
false, our loTers of brilliancy would but have to 
transpose all music into higher keys, and the 
sweetness of an Amati would scintillate into the 
brilliancy of a Straduarius, the mellow richness 
of a clarionet would be transformed into the 
poignancy of the oboe, the delicate sofVness of the 
flute would be changed into the piercing bright- 
ness of the trumpet, and all voic&s. male and fe- 
male, wonid forfeit their individualitv and merge 
their identity into that of all others. Even between 
pianofortes the amount of power would he the 
only point of choice, and all the nice gradations of 
quality would be lost which render this or that 
spec:iality of tone more delightful to one or anoth- 
er hearer; since an extra turn of the tuning fork 
would produce the brilliancy which some persons 
desire at any or at all cost. 

It is of course admitted on all hands, since it 
would be idio<*y to dispute t'le position, that the 
voice of man, being produce 1 by natural organs, 
cannot be strained beyond its natural limits with- 
out serious detriment to these orgins; and the 
average shorter career of the best singers of the 
last generation than of the great vocalists who 
prece<led them in time, proves that the recent ex- 
travagant upward tendency of the pitch has had 
the sad effect of straining their voices, of prema- 
turely wearing out their Tocal organs, and of 
rendering the exercise of their talents impossible 
at the time of life when their powers of percep- 
tion and all their highest functions of artistry 
were in best perfection. With regard to voices, 
however, the altitude of musical pitch would be 
of little, moment were there no past and were 
music to begin anew from to-day, could we bo 



content to bury the great works of the greatest 
masters and to subsist entirely upon the music of 
the future. Composers would then write the 
songs in the key of E flat which, had they lived 
fifty years ago, they would have written in those 
dnys in the key of E natural, and their execu- 
tants would produ<'e the same sounds, though they 
would call them by other names. Accordingly, 
modern composers for the voice write in keys 
with many flats even in pieces whieh aim at the 
utmost brilliancy of effect; whereas, had they 
been born a Generation earlier, they would in 
aareemeut with the practice of that time have 
written the same music in the natural keys of tlie 
same alphabetical names. 

The fact is otherwise with regard to artificial 
instruments. Wood and metal and the manufac- 
tured intestines of animals may be cut to any 
shortness or length without affecting their dispo- 
sition to wear and tear. Here then is reason for 
exultation to the ptfrsons who blindly, and it 
must be urged, deafly, pretend that music is made 
more brilliant by the sharpening of its pitch ! 
Not so; the untruth is as complete over which 
they would jubilate, as is that of the pretension 
that a voice has a different quality in a different 
key. The thin strings necessary for the present 
acute pitch have not, and cannot have, the reso- 
nance, the roundness, fullness, richness of tone of 
the thicker strings formerly in use. The best in- 
struments of the violin class made at the epoch 
when the pitch was at the lowest, are obliged to 
be strengthened by the insertion or the addition 
(according to the practice of the repairer) of 
pieces of wood of a different grain from the orig- 
inal, and in the latter instance by glue to afliix 
them, which cannot but affect the freedom of the 
vibration of the original substance, and which are 
declared by the best judges materially to impair 
the tone of the instruments. It is not the short- 
ening of pipes that alone is needful to the raising 
of their pitch ; the bore must be graduated in 
proportion to the length of a tube, and as this is 
made more narrow the tone it yields loses in vol- 
ume. Thus, though in music that is to come the 
old vocal effects may be reproduced by calling 
the same notes other names (by saying we sing 
A flat what once we should have named A nat- 
uralj, the old instrumental effects can never be 
made with our thin strinus, our pieced violins, and 
our narrowed tubes ; neither can the increased 
tention now applied to pianoforte wires allow 
them to give forth such ample sonority as they 
would, with the present improved structure of 
pianofortes, were they tuned to the lower pitch 
that prevailed in England during the first thirty 
years of the Philharmonic Society. Doubtless to 
increase the tension and to lessen the"* density of 
strings, and to diminish the bore of pipes, attenu- 
ates their tone as much as, if not more than, it 
raises their pitch. 

At the price, then, of all the vocal music of the 
best composers in every school prior to these last 
fifty years — a consiilerable cost — we might con- 
tinue to enjoy unimpaire<l, but in the ordinary 
course of nature, the beautiful voices of our sing- 
ers in the music written to accommodate the pre- 
sent extravagant English height of the pitch, and 
nobwly would have anything to regret save those 
who loved the greatest masterpieces of vocal mu- 
sic. Even this countless sacrifice, however, could 
not procure for us the same roundness, richness, 
bo<ly of tone from our present modified instru- 
ments that was yielded by those of other days ; 
since in this case it is not the translation of the 
calling of the notes from past into present no- 
menclature—defining the B flat of our infancy as 
the A of our manhood, — but the changing of the 
very sognd of the notes, define these by whatever 
name one may, through the altered constitution 
of the artificial instruments which produce therii. 
The cry has been loud and unquestionably just in 
behalf of vocalists, that our pitch should be low- 
ered ; but the claims of instruments, not to say 
instrumentalists, for the restitution of their rights 
in respect of tone are immeasurably stronger. I 
know, indeed, that it was the practice of De 
Beriot to tune his violin for the performance of 
certain pieces, sometimes a tone, sometimes more 
than a tone, above the pilch of the accompanying 



orchestra, so that when he fingered in the key of 

D he truly played, for example, in accordance 

with the other instruments in the key of E. I 

know that even Mozart, in his double concerto for 

violin and viola, employed the same expedient, 

writinir the part for the latter in the key of D, 

and those for the former and all the orchestral 

instruments in the key of E flat ; but I do not 

know that anything can be gained by such extra 

tightening of the strings besides an increase of 

facility in playing the extreme top notes, the stop 

of the violin being in proportion to the length of 

the string, irrespective of the pitch of its open 

note. 

(To b« CoDtioaed). 



Hector Berlioz. 

(From tb« Pall Mall Gazette of Mareh 11th). 

The composer whose death we announced on 
Tuesday was, in some respects a remarkable man. 
The quality of greatness will scarcely be claimed 
for him. He filled a large space in the world's 
regard, as Liszt did in his working days, and la 
Wagner still does, by reason of eccentricity rath- 
er than of merit. Thus it would be vain to ex- 
pect — what we assuredly do not hope — that Ber- 
lioz, any more than his just named contempora- 
ries, will have an abiding influence upon music. 
He disturbed its legitimate progress while living, 
but with the removal of the cause the effe.'t wi 1 
cease. For all this, however, Berlioz was a mu- 
sician of importance, and one whose passing away 
deserves more than simple mention. 

While a youth Qerlioz came up to Paris from 
his native place (a village in the hhre depart- 
ment) for the purpose of studying medirine. He 
soon played the chief part in a familiar little do- 
mestic drama. Medicine was not his vocation 
(though he might have done less harm even as a 
doctor than as a composer), and having quitted 
it against the parternal wish, Berlioz was thrown 
on the world to make what he could of himself. 
He set to work in earnest, and began his musical 
career as a chorus singer at the Gymnase Dra- 
matique. The second step was to give lessons, 
an<l the third, to take lessons himself. His tal- 
ents were not precocious — he entered the Con- 
servatoire a man of twenty-three — but an ambi* 
tious and enterprising spirit soon brought the fu- 
ture "chief pillar of modern development" into 
notice. The time was in his favor. France, 
during the few years preceding the revolution of 
1830, was agituted by novel theories in politics, 
philosophy and religion. "Why not also in art f*' 
Berlioz seems to have asked himself, answering 
the question in a practical manner by propound- 
ing one of the boldest heresies music has ever 
known. The central idea of his system must bo 
found in the later works of Beethoven. Thai 
great master, however, can W'arcely be held re- 
sponsible for its existence, and not at all for its 
development. While it is true that Beethoven 
suggested the "programme music" which Berlioz 
taught as his highest and truest form of art, he 
did so incidentally. The expression of ideas was 
not his aim. "Beethoven in his symphonies,'* 
s-iys a modern writer, "may have expressed 
grand psychological conceptions, which, for the 
mind that interprets them, may give an extra 
charm ; but if the strains in themselves do not 
possess a magic — if they do not stir the soul with 
a keen delight, then, lot the meaning be never so 
profound, it will pass unheeded, because the pri- 
mary requisite of music is not that it shall present 
grand thoughts, but that it shall agitate the au- 
dience with musical emotions." The truth of 
this was never absent from Beethoven's mind, 
and hence his works are above everything in 
works oi art They develop an ideal more than 
they express i<Ieas; and so far as ideas^ are Ex- 
pressed at all the result is due in most instances 
rather to chance moods and states of mind than 
to deliberate intention. It must be granted, 
however, that Beethoven, especiallv in his last 
few compositions, gave Berlioz a point of depar- 
ture, and from it the young French musician 
started upon his career. All he took of Beetho- 
ven was the notion of conveying ideas in musical 
sounds (the thing most easily appropriated), but 
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this fully suited his purpose. Berlioz speedily 
developed it into a system, and did not shrink 
from puttinjj his system, when developed, to the 
8<»vcre8t test. In the "Symphonic Fantastiqut — 
Episode de la Vic d'un Artiste** and in **Romeo 
et Juliette" he fullv showed of how much, or 
rather how little, the theory he advocated was 
capable. Those who are at all acquainted ^with 
the works of Berlioz will not ask a discussion 
upon their chief characteristios. Let it suffice to 
say that the basis upon which they stand is ut- 
ti'rly false and rotten. Music will not lend itself 
to "programmes," and if it be forced to describe 
events and circumstances it takes a revenge bj' 
always doing so equivocally. Sc^humann himself, 
whose early leaning to the Berlioz doctrines is 
unmistakable, saw this and recognized the dan- 
gcr. **lt is a bad sign for music," said the whilom 
lover of "superscriptions," "when it needs a super- 
scription ; for it is a proof that it is not the re- 
sult of genuine inspiration, but some outward 
suggestion. That our art is able to express a 
great many things, and even to follow the course 
of an event, who will deny ? But those who are 
inclined to test the value of the images thus orig- 
inated can do so easily — they need only erase 
the superscriptions." To what a ludicrous extent 
composers of the Berlioz school have carried the 
idea which Schumann had sense enough to aban- 
don is well-known. M. Schluter asserts that 
modern tone-poets usually invent a title after wri- 
ting the music, and tells of one who doubted 
whether to call his overture "Minna von Barn- 
heim" or *-Clavigo," and of another who hesita- 
ted between "Abd-el-Kader" and "The Falls of 
Schaffhausen." We cannot sum up the entire 
Berlioz theory better than bv quoting a passage 
from M. Felix Clement's ^'Musiciens Cdlbbres," 
one of the few trustworthy expressions of opinion 
the bofjk contains. Sf>eaking of Berlioz and his 
imitators M. CIdment says: "They seek truth of 
expression, and they find hyperbole. Natural 
contrasts are replaced by strange antitheses; sn- 
rene light by a dull day. For the idiom of art is 
substituted a polyglot vocabulary of which the 
initiated alone possess the secret. Keys are dis- 
connected, relations and affinities destroyed, and 
the result is chaos." Rr>membering a certain 
overtnre to "King Lear," he must be bold who 
would dispute M. Cldment's dictum. 

While yet a novice in the Conservatoire clas.s- 
room Berlioz began to embody the ideas he had 
formed. In two years he wrote the overtures to 
**VVaverley" and "Lcs Francs Jugcs," as well as 
the "Symphonic Fan tastique" already menlione<l. 
The next year (1820) "Les Concerts dcs Sylphes" 
appeared, and in 1830 hiscantata,"Sardanapalo," 
gained the first Conservatoire prize, enabling 
him to visit Italy. The journey in no degree 
change<l his peculiar notions, for at Rome ho pro- 
duced the "King Lear" overture and tho sym- 
phony "L« lli'tour h. la Vic." Like Schumann, 
Berlioz used the pn»ss to defend his tlieorv, and 
in several papers, ej^pecially the Journal rles Dc- 
hats^ he returned blow for blow with un flagging! 
vigor. Bill, as a composer, he was not idle, wri- 
' ling successively the symphony "Harold en 
Italic" (purporting to represent intiidents of his 
own career), the "Mcsse dcs Morts," the "Ro- 
meo et Juliette" symphony, tind the "Carnaval 
Roniain" overture, lately played at tho Crystal 
Palace. The merit of all these works was fierce- 
ly contested, but the composer's opponents sig- 
nally triumphed when "Bcnvennto Cellini," an 
opera in two acts, was pro<luced at the Acade- 
mic (Septemlwr, 1888) and promptly damned. 
By this time Berlioz must have discovered the 
musical opinion of France to bo hopelessly against 
him, and one result probably was the (icrman 
tour of 1843. lie crossed the Rhine too soon, 
for the modern school of (lerman music had not 
then worked much mischief. *'We were not pre- 
pared," says Brendel, "for Berlioz's innovations." 
Jits works wore pronounced insignificant, having 
nothing attractive about them but a "brilliant 
etherial coloring." Once more the audacious 
musician resolved to challenge his Parisian critics, 
and in December, 1846, "La Damnation de 
Faust," called an "oratorio fan tastique," was 
brought out at the Theatre Comique. As might 



have been expected, this extraordinary series of 
musical pictures — among which, however, there 
are some worth preserving — failed to conciliate 
public taste. (In Vienna, twenty years later, it 
had an enthusiastic welcome from young Ger- 
many.) This work was the apotheosis of the 
Berlioz theory ; and, having written it, the com- 
poser relaxed his efforts, and, to some extent, his 
opinions. The oratorio, "L*Enfance du Christ," 
and the five-act opera, "Les Troy ens," produced 
at the Lyrique in 1863, show some signs of a re- 
turn to the correct principles of art, but not 
enough to guard against opposition and dislike. 
How far Berlioz would have retraced his steps 
can only be conjectured. We may, however, re- 
gret that so great talents should^ have been de- 
voted all through life to the spread of ideas every 
way injurious to art. The composer was not 
without honor in his own country. As Chevalier 
of the Legion of Honor, librarian of the Conser- 
vatoire, and member of the Institute, Berlioz fill- 
ed a respectable position. But no more in his 
case than in any other are such things a gauge of 
real worth. 

The connection of Berlioz with England was 
very slight. His works found but little favor 
here, and he himself is remembered chiefly as the 
conductor of some orchestral concerts at Exeter 
Hall many years ago, in which capacity he di- 
rected perhaps the best performance of Beetho- 
ven's Choral Symphony ever given. 

We have before said, what we now repeat, 
that the influence of Berlioz is likely to be \^ry 
transient. The art of Haydn, Mozart, Beetho- 
ven and Mendelssohn is not likely suffer perma- 
nently from the errors of a man whose extrava- 
gance was its own antidote. 



Hector Berlioz. 



The following notice of his life and works ap- 
peared in the Athencenrn of March 13. "The first 
impression awakened by the news is, that the ac- 
tive life just closed has been along mistake. Ber- 
lioz has been one of the homtnes incomjyrii du 
siecfr,. Born in 1803, he began to work at his 
darling pursuit just when the romantic reaction 
against the classic in Art, which had obtained 
unlimited acceptance in the Napoleonic times, 
was daily gaining fresh strength. It was natural 
that the enthusiastic young musician should sym- 
pathize with the movement. He di<l more ; he 
sought to effect a revolution in music which should 
correspond with the revolution that had been 
ma<le in literature. Anticipating to some extent 
the ideas of Hcrr Richard Wajsncr, he conceived 
the notion that all music should have a distinctly 
defined object. Hence the mass of "programme- 
music" which in the course of years he produced, 
and which has fallen into the neglect that awaits 
all Art, whatever its merits, created on false prin- 
ciples. The very opposition whi(!h Berlioz en- 
countered in his early years had the effect of fix- 
ing him firmly in every purpose which he made, 
lie was sent to Paris to learn medicine, and 
when his father, irritated at his preffrence for 
music;, cut off all his supplies, the youth accepted 
the place of chorus-singer in a theatre in order to 
pursue his favorite study. Entered as a pupil of 
the Conservatoire, he incurred the di.<<like, natu- 
ral enough, of Cherubini, but nevertheless, after 
numerous rebuffs, he eventually triumphed, and 
in 1830, when he was twenty-seven yei|rs of age,- 
obtained for a cantata, *Sardanapale,' the /?rfm/«- 
prlx (hi Riww.. Finding that his works — such as 
a Mass, first given at St. Roch, overtures, enti- 
tled *Waverley* and 'Les Francs Juges,' and a 
symphony styled 'Episo<le de la Vie d'une Ar- 
tiste' — brought more derision than fame, Berlioz 
determined to educate the public into an under- 
standing of the principles on which he worked. 
With this object ho began to contribute to vari- 
ous newspapers articles on mnsical subjects — in- 
clurlingsome wild analyses of Beethoven's sym- 
phonies, then all but unknown in Paris — and at 
length, securing the Journal des Dehats for a pul- 
pit, he became the most influential musical critic 
in France. His symphonies, 'Harold in Ittily* 
and 'Romeo and Juliet,' both known in London, 
and both filled with musical thoughts of rare 



beauty, and his brilliant and eccentric overture, 
'Le Carnaval Romain,' heard a few weeks ago 
at Sydenham, were — now that his position was 
recognized —received with unopposed praise. 
Berlioz was powerless, however, to command suc- 
cess upon the stage. His 'Benvenuto Cellini,' 
produced at the Grand Opva in 1838, proved a 
failure ; and when brought out at Covent Gar- 
den, fifteen years later it met, with th^same dis- 
astrous fate. In like manner, 'Les Troyens' — his 
last work, we believe — could not hold their own 
when, some three years ago, the plains of Troy 
were transplanted to the Theatre Lyrique. *La 
Damnation de Faust' and 'L'Enfance du Christ,' 
make up the tale of Berlioz's larger works. He 
had a ready pen, and his keen sense of the ludi- 
crous, no less than of the beautiful, gives a zest 
to all his writings, most of which have been col- 
lected under various fantastic titles. Perhaps 
the most useful labor of Berlioz's life was the 
compilation of his 'Trait 6 d'Instrumentation et 
d'Orchestration Moderne.' His own strong point 
was, unquestionably, writing for the orchestra, 
and on this subject he spoke with the authority 
of a master. Hector Berlioz was not made for 
the universal popularity that waits only on genius; 
but in his death the art of music loses a keen 
critic, an appreciative historian, an original 
thinker, and a true worshipper." 

Hector Berlioz. 

[From " Le Mfotetrel.^'] 

A composer of boldly innovating spirit ; a writer 
of cleverness and hnmor; an impassioned critic; a 
nohio poet ; a^nan of rare intelligence, and of excel- 
lent heart, Hector Berlioz died on Monday the 8th 
inst., nt his roxidence in the Uuc do Calais, Paris, He 
was only sixty-six, hut for fiery souls like his, years 
count double, and repose comes only with death. 

While payin;; a tribuio of homage to tho memory 
of a great artist who experienced iho sintrulns: afflic- 
tion and bitter consolmion of being so often misap- 
preciated in his own country, though received in tri- 
umph everywhere abroad, it is not our intention to 
present our readers with a complete and thorough 
study of tho man and of his works. Such a study, to 
be worthy of its object, would re(|uire a long period 
of reflection, and .considerable development. 

There is a book to be written on Berlioz. That 
book will 1)0 written as an act of tardy justice to one 
who was killed by the systematic disdain of his coun- 
trymen. He died of that disdain, which U a disease 
unknown to vulgar minds, hut which is a frightful 
disease, the torture of every minute, for a man who, 
feeling his own supcrioiity, and ol>oying tho imperi- 
ous necessity experienced by an artist of making oth- 
ers share tho impivssions by which ho himself is seiz- 
ed and cai-ried away into the Ideal, beholds himself 
condemned by tho crowd to live in the crowd, strug- 
gling with his solitary aspirations, or, what is worse, 
to receive from commonplace courtiers commonplace 
flattery, or insincere praise. Oh ! how horrible is tho 
praisc'wbich docs not hit upon the essential qualities 
of a man's works, tho omnihus-likc praise, the stereo- 
typed compliments 1 What stabs, inflicted by well- 
meaning fools on men of >:cnius, or inventors ! In- 
ditfoience is a tlioiisand times liettcr. Indiifercnce 
wounds bur <fM*i)Mr;)r«/Me, but it fortifies our prid^ 
and doubles our strength until the last is gloriously 

crushed. 

Whatever may he the verdict of posterity on the 
works of Bcrlioy., ho will always stand forth as pos- 
sessing the most marked individuality in the roman- 
tic school of music, as endowed with one of the most 
original and most poetic minds of tho age. His 
whole life was ono desperate stniggle for the triamph 
of a system of musical poc^-y of which we may not 
approve, but which he at least invciifcd, and which 
di«l not lack imitators, commencing with Hichard 
Wairncr. 

But Wttgncr, having departed fi*om his model to 
obey the extreme consequence'* of an anti-mnsical sys- 
tem of music, has raised church upon church, dogma 
ii|>on do^ma. At last, Bcrliox was able to say of the 
school of the Future, despite the first-rate Iwautics to 
be found in all tho scores of the Gorman Bevolution- 
ist : "If such is this religion it is exceedingly novel, 
I own, but lam far from professing it ; I never did 
belong to it ; I do not helciig to it, and I never shall 
belong to it; I ruise my hand, and I swear: won 
credo. There is one thing I helicro firmljr : the 
Beautiful is not horrible, and the Horrible is not 
beautiful. It is not, no doubt, tho exclusive object 
of music to he agree»\ble to the ear, but It is a thou- 
sand times less its object to be disagreeable to tho 
car, to torture, and to flay it." 
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The fiinfiticii of the new school were nntunilly in- 
difrnant nt such a proroi<..inn of fHith, fiolenitily utter- 
e<l by a irreat compopfr. The traitor !— thoy exclaim- 
cH. ro n*nii<Uar«' thus the dortrities of a harmonic re- 
li;;iim of which he whm hO loni; the RcIf-con<itituted 
iiijrh priext, especially in Roiafo rt JuUftte. 

I dutermined to Kee what {c^'oands there were for 
this accusation, and, therefore, ohtained the score of 
the work to deeply compronii«ed. Well, I who like 
only those passaises of the Mnisic of the Futore in 
which it a^rrees with the irood music of the Present — 
I pa^ifled a delicioas evening; reading; this fine score, 
one of the thinirs that most dazzled me in my yoath. 
Romeo H Juliette^ when 1 heard it, many years ago, 
with an impo<in<; orchestra, and a numerous choras, 
tinder the direction of the author himself, produced in 
me one of those profound but nndeterminate sensa- 
tions which do not command enthusiasm tl.oiich they 
inspire respect. I saw before me a irreat artist ; I 
felt I did ; my reason told me that I was listenin^i^ to 
(^andiose music, full of poetry ; but it was onlv with 
difficulty that my ear. then inexperienced, confd fol- 
low its ingenious and bold development ; on the oth- 
er hand, the accents of the melody, chaste, volnptn- 
OQS, fantastic, j^loomy, brilliant, ardent, impassioned, 
in turn, bnt always bearing the stamp of {genius, that 
is to May, of originality, merely glided lig^htly over my 
heart without penetrntine it. In the presence of this 
original work I remained cold bnt dazzled, as an in- 
habitant of the plains of Texas, or of the volcanic 
mountains of Peru, would be, if suddenly transport- 
ed, without any preparation, from those solitary and 
distant reirions into the midst of a city like Paris, on 
some grand fete day. 

Smce thttt pr^r od I have understood Berlioz's mu- 
sic better, and, I repeat, the pernsal of the great sym- 
phonist's celebrated work procured me a most inter- 
esting and most happy evening by m^ flre-f^ide. 

I heard with my tyM the notes which were dead 
upon the paper, but which were vibrating, warm and 
full of life, in my sou — a phenomenon arising from 
the memory of sounds, which is nothing more nor 
less than prolonged sensation. I heard and I ap- 
plauded the ingenious instrumental introduction, the 
prologue, bearing the stamp of savage grandeur, the 
poetic strophies which follow it, the scherzHto a deux 
tempe, which transports yon into the fan ta^ tic realms 
of Qoeen Aiab, whom I afterwards saw appear in a 
9chav> of incomparable effect ; then the festivities at 
Caputet's; symphonic pages scored as no one had 
ever scored before Ber'.ioz ; the admirable scene of 
love and of despair, a mnsterpiece of exquisite senti- 
ment, of noble and tender poetry ; then that other 
scene, Juliet's funeral procession ; and the garden 
scene, where the young Gapnlets, coming from the 
feast, sing a double chorus, containing reminiscences 
of the ball music ; lastly the invocation at the awak- 
ing of Juliet ; the great quarrel of the Caputets and 
the Montagues, partly roade.up of designs from the 
prologue, above which we hear bursting forth the an- 
gry and tumnltnous voices of both parties, suddenly 
mtermpted by the revelation of Friar Lawrence, which 
is followed by the oath of reconciliation between the 
rival families. Yes, I heard all these splendid pages, 
worthy the immortal text of Shakespeare, which in- 
spired them, and both my mind and my heart were 
entranced. 

Many persons hare imagined that the Muse of 
Berlios was a rebellions Muse, and that ho worked 
with difficulty ; this is a mistake : he never wrote ex- 
(^t when in the vein, and in obedience to an inspi- 
ration. What more curious example of this can lie 
afforded than by the history of La Damnation de 
Fatut, the book and masic of which he wrote simul- 
taneously ? 

It was while travelling in Austria, Hungary, Bo- 
hemia and Silesia, that Berlioz laid the foundation of 
this work so curiously original and striking. He ex- 
temporized the verses just as the musical ideas sug- 
gested themselves to him, and at no other time did 
he ever experience such fWcility in working. "I wrote 
when I could and where I could : in a carriage ; on 
a railway ; in steamboats ; and even in the towns, 
despite the various cares imposed upon me by the 
concerts I had to give." It was in an inn at Tar- 
sau, on the Bavarian frontier, that he wrote the intro- 
daction : 



"La vial hlvir a Mt plaae auz priDteiops." 

At Vienna, he sketched out the scenes on the 
banks of the Elba, the air for Mephistopheles, " Voici 
les Roses," and that incomparable scherzo, the ballet 
of the sylphids. Just as he was setting out for Hun- 
gary, he scored and developed the famous Hungari- 
an March upon liakoczy's motive, a march which 
procured him, a Frenchman, a very handsome crown, 
as a tribute of homage from the youth of Gior. In 
Pesth, by the gas-light of a shop, he wrote down in 
pencil the choral burden of the "Uonde dcs Paysans." 
At Prague, he got up in the night to write the cho 



ras of angels for the apotheosis of Margherite, — 

^']Umont« au c«ll, ftm* oaYfc, 
Qua TaoDOur 4ic&ra." 

At Breslan he wrote the words and thtf music for the 
Latin song of the students, — 

''Jam nox itt«1lMta 
VelaniluH paodiu" 

"The rest," he tells us, "was written in Paris, but 
always extempore ; in my own house ; at a cnfd, in 
the 'fuileries Gardens ; and even upon a poHt on the 
Boulevard du Temple. I did not seek for the ideas; 
I allowed them to come, and they presented them- 
selves in the most unexpected order." 

This astonishing facility in extemporizing works, 
though sometimes very complicated, explains the 
considerable number which Berlioz left, independent- 
ly of his eflTusions as a literary critic, and notwith- 
standing the time he spent in getting up concerts to 
render the public acquainted with his mu6ic. We 
will mention a few of the works of this composer 
whose loss we shall always rej:ret. 

In the way of drainutie music and oratorio, we 
find : BenvemUo Cefiini (opera, 3cd September, 1838); 
Beatrice et Benedict, comic opera in two acts, repre- 
sented at Baden ; Les Tivyens, grand opera in five 
acts (Theatre-Lyrique, 1 864 ) ' Borneo et JulieUe,f^nd 
dramatic symphony, with chorus, vocal solos, and 
choral prologue; Li Damnation de- Faust, ft legend 
in four acts ; La Fuite en Egypte, oratorio in three 
parts. 

In the domain of instrumental mn<iic, we may men- 
tion, — the overtures to Woveriejf, King f^ear, of the 
Carnaval Roma in, of the Francs Jttgt's, and of Le Cor- 
saire ; the Episode de la Vie d'un Artiste, a fantastic 
sym]>hony in five parts ; Harold in Italic, a sympho- 
phony fn four parts ; Symphouie funkbre et triomphale, 
three parts, &c. 

For the voice : Irlande, collection of melodies ; Les 
Nuits d'Ft^, id. ; Fleurs des Landes, id. ; Feuillets cT- 
Album, id. ; Vox Populi, two grand choruses with or- 
chestra ; Tristia, three choruses with orchestra ; "La 
Captive," "Sara la BaigneiKc," &c. 

We must not forget the Messe tba Marts ( Requiem); 
"Le cinq Mni," a song upon the death of Napoleon ; 
Le Retour a la Vie, a "Melologue," or mixture of 
music and prose with vocal solos, chorus, and orches- 
tra : and a "Te Deum" for two choruses, orchestra, 
and organ. &c. 

Berlioz published, also, a grand Trait^d^instritmen- 
tation. He scored, l)e8ides the "Marseillaise," the 
"Marche marocaine" of Leopold do Meyer, and We- 
ber's "Invitation k la Valse." He has lefV, more- 
over, some Memoirs, 

A few particulars concerning the last days of his 
life will not be without interest for the musical world 
that laments his loss, nor for his sorrowing friends. 

Ever since the fall he had at Nice, on his return 
from Russia, the health of Berlioz, already much 
shaken, became worse and worse. He sometimes 
lost his memory, and forgot the names of his most 
intimate friends. Sometimes, too, he appeared to be 
deprived of all perception. It was in one of these 
moments, when his intellectual life seemed to have 
left him, that music worked a perfect miracle upon 
his soul. 

Mme. Charton-Demcur called upon the illustrious 
patient. A visit from the great French vocalist, who 
had so worthily created the part of Dido in Let 
Troyens, was always a poetic consolation for Berlioz, 
bringing with it aii alleviation of hjs physical suffer- 
ings. But on the day in question — I am speaking of 
some three months since — he could not even smile on 
her. He gazed without seeing her, and made no re- 
ply to the voice of friendship. Mme. Charton- Demeur 
then thought she would try mnsic, that language 
which still speaks to the soul, when words are no 
longer heard by the mind. She sat down at the pi- 
ano and sang some phrases from the opera of Armiaa, 
the score of which was open upon the instrument. 
At the accents of Gluck. Berlioz awoke from his tor- 
por ; he recognized the fair singer, pressed her hand, 
thanked her, rose, and talked. He was restored to 
life for art and by art, beating time, applauding, 
making observations on the lost traditions of Glack's 
music, and wueping with joy. "Ah !" exclaimed 
Mme. Charton, "that is his food; music is what. he 
requires, and for the future he shall not be without 
it." 

She wanted to get up, with Saint-Saens, for the 
patient, and at his house, special musical perform- 
ances. Unluckily, the fact of his disease becoming 
more aggravated every day did not allow her to car- 
ry out her noble project. 

The last time Berlioz gave any signs of intellectual 
life was on the 1 7th December. On that day he ap- 
peared more depressed than ever, and death was al- 
ready hovering over his eagle-head, so proud, so 
sharply marked, and so artistically energetic. Pa- 
ralysis had struck him dumb, and the words address- 



ed to him remained unanswered. But Mine. Char- 
ton wanted the dying man to make an effort — to 
write his name in Mile. Nilf^son's album. "My dear 
Berlioz," she said, benditig gently over him, "f want 
to ask voii a f.ivor. You know Mile. Nilsson, whom 
you applaudi'd in iJon Juan ; she likes you very 
much, and would be most delighted if she could have 
your signature in her album. You alone are want- 
ing. All the great men are there, — Uossini, Auber, 
Lamartiise, and Hugo. Will you not do me a ser- 
vice, and grant her this favor ?" 

Berlioz heard her, understood her, and made cer- 
tain movements. The album was brought him. By 
one of those returns to life which are met with in 
men of nervous constitutions and completely baffle 
science, Berliriz took the large book on his knees, 
traced a dozen staves, and, without making a fault, 
wrote the words and music of one of his earliest mel- 
odies, "Keviens, reviens, ma hien aim^." Mme. 
Charton was weeping, and my own eyes filled with 
tears at the recollection. 

The doubtful, or, at any rate, exceedingly short, 
success of Les Troyens shook Berlioz's courage to its 
utmost depths. Yet there are beauties of the first 
order in this score, which will, perhaps, some day, be 
revived with brilliant resulu. At the very moment 
the composer was breathing his last, there was a 
knock at the door. It was M. Gevaert, who hod 
come, telegram in hand, to announce the great suc- 
cess of /y«s Troyens at Moscow. Poor Berlioz ! This 
last piece of consolation failed him. 

Ho lay upon his death-bed, calm and majestic. 
The fliglit of his soul had imparted to his features an 
indescribable and sublime expression of serenity, 
which imposed respect and banished fear. He might 
have been taken for Dante, the great Italian post. 
The friends who never quitted him. and who received 
his dying breath, are Ernst Reyer, Edouard Alexan- 
dre, and Damke, the composer. The last two are 
the executors under his will. 

Berlioz has bequeathed to his mother-in-law, Mme. 
Reccio, the mother of his second wife (his first was 
the English tragic actress, Miss Smithson) a sum of 
20.000, and a life annuity of 4,000 francs. These 
modest savings were inherited from his father, and 
not derived from music. Art, of which he will ever 
be one of the noblest representatives, produced him 
only regrets, with some few moments of ineffable de- 
light. Oscar Comettawt. 

The funeral service of Hector Berlioz was celebra- 
ted in the chnrch of the Trinity. The comers of the 
pall were held, from the house of mourning to the 
church, by M. Gnillaume, President of the Academy 
of Fine Arts ; M. Camillo Doucet, member of the 
French Academy ; Baron Taylor ; and M. Emile 
Perrin, manager of the Grand Opera. From the 
church to the cemetery of Monimartre, they were 
held by M. Ambroise Thomas and M. Gounod, 
members of the Academy of Fine Arts ; M. Nogent 
Saint Laurens, member of the Legislative Body ; and 
M. Perrin. The Institute sent a deputation, consist- 
ing of MM. Ambroisc Thomas, Dnmont, Pils, Mar- 
tinet, Gnillaume, and Benld. 

Dnring the funeral service, the following music was 
performed by the orchestra and chorus of the Grand 
Opera, conducted by M. George Hainl, and by the 
singing-boys of the Trinitd, condnrted by M. Grisy : 
The "Introit" from Cheriibiui's Requiem ; Mozart's 
"Lacrymosa ;" the "Hosiios" and "Prcces" from the 
deceased composer's own Requiem, sung by a double 
qnartet of artists belouLnng to the Grand Opera ; the 
March from Gluck 's Alceste; and the Funeral March 
by Litolf, with Sax's insirnmonis. The ceremony 
was brought to a close by the March from Berlioz's 
Harold, arranged for the' organ by M. Chan vet. 

The way to the Montmartre Cemetery was lined 
with considerable crowds. A band of the National 
Guards performed funeral marches during the pas. 
sage of the procession. 

The body is laid in a family vault. 

Music in the Public SchooLi of Boston. 

REPORT or TIIR COMNITTEB OR MUSIC. 
(CooUnaed fron pac« i)- 

"My chief aim, "says Mr. Eiehherg, in the intro- 
duction to his Report, "was to surround myself with 
such facta and data as I could get from men fore- 
most in the cause of public musical education, or of 
such other artists, who, without being teachers them- 
selves, have attracted public notice, by the clearness 
and practical nature of their views in the matter." 

"Popular musical instruction is now receiving a 
vastly greater attention than formerly. Its value as 
a civilizer of nations, its importance for the Oisthetical 
culture of all, high and low, have never been under- 
rated by German educators, but tho<«e intrusted to 
teach mnsic in the schools were, with some excep- 
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tions, selected more for their general pedagogical 
than specifically musical excellence. This has oeea 
changed for the better, and mnsic in pablic schools 
has enlifted either the active cooperation or, at leawt, 
the earnest interest of the most eminent mosicians in 
Germany. Not only does this seem evident to me 
from tho good masical training school-teachers are 
now receiving, but al^o from the superior character 
of most musical publications devoted to that end. 
While formerly (at a period within my own recollec- 
tion) the music in use was an indiscriminate selec- 
tion from works of little or no value, the recently 
published music-books show a vastly improved judg- 
ment on tho part of their compilers. ' 

Referring to the manner in which mnsic is now 
taught in the public schools of some of the principal 
cities of Germany, he says : 

"Music is not taught uniformly in the Hamburg 
public schools, but tho several teachers instruct inde- 
pendently of system. Two mnsic lessons, of one 
hour each, are given to the pupils, either by their reg- 
ular, or, in the higher schools, by an appointed 
special teacher. In the Latin School, four-part songs, 
motets and chorals are sung, the lower classes sing- 
ing soprano and alto, while the higher classes take 
the tenor and basso parts. Pupils are not allowed to 
sing during the mutation of tbe voice, but have to be 
present at the music lessons. Great care is taken to 
avoid choruses requiring great extent of vocal com- 
pass. I found here Mr. Benedict Widmann's differ- 
ent publications well spoken of. They are named 
' Littio Singing School, for the Three Divisions of 
Boys' and Girls' Schools,' and 'Preparatory Instruc- 
tion in Singing.' These two little works (sixty-four 
and eighty-two pages respectively, in 12mo) contain 
many novel ideas on class teaching. He not only 
strongly advocates musical instruction in the Primary 
Schools, but maintains that the imitative faculties of 
the child render the teaching of singing far easier at 
an early age than it would he when the vocal organs 
have passed the period of their elastic softness. 

"Not much has been done in Berlin, since the 
war, for music in schools. On arriving I presented 
myself to the Minister of Public Instruction, Herr 
Von Miihler, who directed me to the Royal Music 
Directors, Tanbert and Ludwig £rk, as possessing 
the most information on the subject. The former 
being absent from Berlin, I applied to Mr. Erk, who 
holds the place of chief teacher of music at the Royal 
Seminary in Berlin. He gave me an extended de- 
scription of the method in use at the seminary (we 
would call it here State Normal School). The mu- 
sical requirements of a public scbool-teachor are the 
following : 

(a ) Singing at sight and harmony. 

(b.) Some proficiency in violin and piano-playing. 

(c.) Capabilities in rudiment teaching. 

(d.) Directing church-music and organ-playing. 

(The latter (d.) because the schoolmaster in the 
smaller towns and villages fills also the place of or- 
ganist.)" 

"In Prussia," says Mr. Eichbcrg, "according to 
Baron Alexander von Sybel, the insufficiency of the 
funds allotted to Musical Instruction by the State 
and Municipal Budgets prev^ts the engsgement of 
experienced music teachers in the Public Schools, 
and, with the exception of the principal cities, such 
as Berlin, Konigsberg and Coloene, and Frankfort 
and CaxscI in the newly annexed territories, musical 
instruction was rather a matter of routine than an 
object of live interest in the schools. On questioning 
Mr. Erk about this statement, the latter assured me 
that a great deal of improvement had taken place 
lately and that legislative action was shortly expect- 
ed which would regulate and systematise tho whole 
matter of popular musical instrnction."* 

Mr. Eichberg attributes this present meagrencss in 
the appropriation of funds by the State to the driiin 
upon its Treasury caused by the recent war and "tho 
perhaps not groundless fear of another to come." 

"During my stay in Berlin," continues Mr. Eich- 
bcrg, "I acouainte'd myself with a large number of 
works on school-mu.^ic and procured, among odierii, 
a copy of Dr. E. Fischer's book 'on Singing and Vo- 
cal Instruction' (now almost out of print), whose au- 
thor was one of the pioneers of musical instruction in 
the Schools of Prussia, This remarkable essay is 
replete with useful hints to teachers and those having 
charge of schools. Amoni; its many truisms I might 
be permitted to qnote tho following : 

" 'The main hindrance to successful mnsic instruc- 
tion in schools lies in the indifference with which the 
subject is viewed by the School Directors and the 
rest of the teachers. Ii is not enough to set spart thp 
required time for the lessons and not to hinder them 

• In an appendix to h\n Report, Mr. Eichbeiy hw giren a 
list of tlie numeronj musical workii of ProfeaMr Erfc,wl)0 fh>m 
tbe beginning of lil« Berlin earwr, In 1381, till nov, hM de- 
voted tbe whole of fate lelnore time t-o tbe Iniprorement of mu- 
sle in tbe Public Scboolf . 



Otherwise, but the Director (master) of the School 
ought to manifest his interest by frequently assisting 
at the lessons and to make use of music on all fit oc- 
casions. This is the more indispensable as pupils 
are not (unfortunately) submitted to regular exami- 
nations in masic as in the other branches. The in- 
difference of the masters Is promptly perceived by 
the pupils and they necessarily form their own con- 
clusions as to the unimportance of this study.' 

"Many more portions of Dr. Fischer's book could 
be quoted, all showing the necessity of placing musio 
on a par with tho other departments in tbe Pablic 
Schools. 

"The first regnlar instruction in German Schools 
was given in the Berlin Gymnasium, in the year 
1811, previous to which time such instruction was 
only and imperfectly given to such of the pupils as 
were employed in the musical performances of the 
chnrch. ' T)io highest degree to which instruction is 
brought in the Prussian schools consists in eilabling 
the pupils to sing correctly such works as Bemhard 
Klein's four-part motets, and choruses by Homilius, 
Handel, and other classical composers. In Berlin 
the mosl advanced pnpils of the schools and gymna- 
sium meet occasionally for the practice of some more 
extended work, and on certain occasions (such as dis- 
tribution of prizes), whole parts of oratorios have 
been performed by the scholars, to general accep- 
tance, — the bass and tenor parts being sung by the 
pnpils of the hi^h schools and gymnasium. The 
best pupils of the High School (Real-Schule) are, as 
a reward, allowed to sing in Professor Erk's Sinaing 
Society. I have to add that Mr. Erk thinks that a 
class of from forty to fifty pupils is as large as can be 
successfully instructed together. 

"The Director of the Leipzi(r Conservatory of 
Music, Mr. Conrad Schleinitz, referred me to Prof. 
R. Miiller, teacher of music at the Thomas School, 
as most qualified to explain to me the method of 
public music teaching in the Leipzig schools. These 
schools are divided into eight grades or rlas-^es, the 
three lowest of which, (corresponding, as I take it, to 
our Primary Schools) sing exclusively by rote, and 
go through such rhythmical and melodic exercises as 
are best calculated to lay a sound foundation for the 
theoretical instruction, which begins in the fourth 
class (corresponding with the lower classes of our 
Grammar Schools). Tho Primary classes receive 
their musical instruction from their regular teachers. 
From the fourth to the eighth class, inclu.Vive, the 
lessons are civen by music teachers especially engag- 
ed by the city for that purpose. Prof. Milller is one 
of these teachers and makes use, for his classes, of a 
small text-book compiled by himself, and which did 
not strike me as having any particular merit, either 
in plan or execution. Two lessons, of one hour each, 
are given per week to each class. Mr. Miiller, who 
appears to be a very experienced and intelligent 
teacher, uses in his female classes only two-part exer- 
cises, as, in his judgment, it is injurious to the alto 
voices to circumscribe themselves within the small 
compass eenorally allotted to the lowest of three-part 
songs. I informed him that we avoided snch injuri. 
ous effects (in onr High and Normal department, at 
least) hj makinir the altos occasionally take the sec- 
ond soprano, and vice versa, 

"Two weekly lessons, of one honr each, are devot- 
ed to music throuKhout the Kingdom of Saxony, but 
I failed to learn that music received any particular 
attention on the part of the Saxon school authorities. 
From information I received here and in Dre«dcn, I 
am rather led to believe that music in the schools is 
rather tolerated than considered an object worthy of 
the greatest interest. All that is demanded of school 
choirs is the correct rendering of short motets and 
secular compositions, — reading at sight being neither 
demanded nor expected. 

"Among the works in use in the Leipzig schools 
(and in Saxony generally) are the following : 

"C. II. Voiffhf, People's Sonps ; Ludwig Erk, 
One Hundred School Songs ; Iloinrich Bellerman, 
Bndimcnts of Mnsic: Ant^ust Tndt, Song Book for 
Public Schools. Book II ; in addition to Mr. Miil- 
Icr's book, above mentioned. Most of these works 
contain novel and interesting matter snd ideas, while 
the selection of songs is uniformly of a sonnd musical 
character, and much of it quite available for our 
three musical divisions. 

"While in Leipzig my Attention was directed by 
scvornl teachers to the highly intcrestiner work hy E. 
Riclitcr, teacher and Royal music director iri the 
Seminary at Steinau, on the Oder, bearing the title: 
'Directions for tho Instruction in Singing in tho 
Public Schools.' 

"In the short space of one hundred and eighteen 
pages the author gives an exhnnstivo exposd of his 
views on the subject. The work is divided into two 
parts. 

1st. Preparatory Instruction for Primory Schools. 



2d. Instructioa in the 'Volks-schulo,' (correspond- 
ing to oar Grammar Schools.) 

"In this, as in roost recently published books of its 
class, attention is drawn to tho imporUnce of the 
study of sacred music in schools. The proteatant 
chorals of Germany have been considered in all times, 
and by the roost illustrious composers, as the main 
basis of sound popalar musical mstruction. No mn- 
sic is more capaole of improving the taste of the 
masses and acquaintinjr them with the canons of the 
beautiful in music. These eloouent musical utter- 
ances of times long gone by will, sooner or later, 
have to form a principal object of study in our schools. 
To this day they are comparatively unknown in 
America, while I am in favor of the study of good 
secular works, yet do I venture to assert that not 
only will a systematic study of chorals be of benefit 
to the present pupils, but its excellent efitet upon 
musical taste will be felt a long time after this pres- 
ent generation shall have faded away.* 

"In the future school music books, these and other 
chorals by the old composers ought, of necessity, to 
uke the place now too often filled by modern psalm 
and hymn tunes of little or no mnsical value, often 
badly harmonized, and consequently gravely injuri- 
ous to the taste of the pupils. 

"In an interview with Robert Franz, in Halle, 
(Saxony), this great composer spoke most eloquently 
of the importance of strictly controlling the masical 
selections and keeping it constantly before the eye, 
that the musical development of this whole country 
depends on the first impressions the pupils receive in 
our schools,— that he only was to be intrusted with 
the teaching whose artistical convictions were of the 
right stamp. He also spoke of the necessity of an 
early cultivation of the ear and rhythmical feeling. 
My accounts of mnsic in Bouon were listened to with 
the utmost sympathy. The almost total deafness of 
Robert Franz cannot fail to awaken a feeling of sor- 
row among his many admirers in Boston. 

"Dresden, the capital of Saxony, has always wield- 
ed a large musical influence throughout Germany. 
As eariy as ander the reign of Elector August the 
Strong, the opera and orchestra in Dresden were 
considered the finest in the world. I was here di- 
rected for information to the well-known artist, Prof. 
Graben Hoffman, who not only has been for years 
the leading singing teacher in Dresden (both private 
and in the schools), but whose several works on mn- 
sic, and on "music as taught in the schools," have 
won for him the respect of his German colleagues. 
One of his works, "The cultivation of the singing 
voice," Dresden, 186.5, is extensively used in German 
institutions, and is often quoted in musical writings 
as an unquestionable authority. 

"As in most of the German cities, mnsic is here 
taught twice each week, one hour at a time. The 
attendance of the pupil is obligatory, unless exempt- 
ed for sufficient reasons, such as chronic disease of 
the throat or a defective ear. Tho first instruction 
in the Primary Schools is given J)y the teachers them- 
selves, and begins at an age varying between six and 
seven years. The primary pupils are merely trained 
to sing in tune and good time a certain number of 
well selected melodies, both sacred and secular. 
Though simple in the extreme, the Primary School 
songs are well adapted, not only to acquaint the child 
with measure and intonation, but also to influence its 
musical taste very favorably. 

" 'A child might l)cgin to learn mnsic,' aays Mr. G. 
Hoffman, 'as early as its fifth or sixth year, if the 
teacher be comjiettn't and know* how to train young voices.* 
'The objects to he attained by musical instruction in 
the primary schools,' says Mr. Hoff'man, 'are these : 

a. 'The awakening of the musical faculties. 

6. Cultivation of the voice and ear. 

c. Singing by rote of a number of sacred (chorals) 
and popular songs. 

d. Preparation for singing by note. 

The higher divisions will be prepared for the per- 



* Tbe IbltowInK ehnmle. moitly dating from the flrtt two 
oentnrleH after the Rrfonnatlon, are InJIeated for use In 
eehoele bj an order of the Proaslan Minister of Instruction, 
dated Oetober, 1. 2, 8, 1854: 

1. Auf melnen lleben Qott. 

2. AnMlefer Noth. 

8. Bnehienen Iflt der heriileh TSg 

4. KinN tut noth. 

6. Ilerr Oott, dich loben wtr. 

6. Henllebeter Jenn. 

7. Ilentlcb thut mlcb verlangen. 

8. Jeeo, nielne Freude. 
0. Komm, heirger 0«i«t. 

10. Knmm.heiriterGeUt.lT^rreOott. 

11. Nun loD mein Seel drn lierrn. 

12. O Qott. du fronmer Goit. 

13. 8<'bniUt*kedicb,0IlebvSaele. 

14. Sollt ieh nifinen Gott nicht sln|i(en. 

15. Was mcln Gott alll dan ffowheb allidt. 

16. Too Qott wilt Ich nicht Inmen. 

17. Wer nur den lleben Gott VJ^»i walten. 

18. WIr glauben all an einen Qott. 
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formanco, bv note, of simpio vocal compositions 
adapted for the use of schools, church and home life.* 

"Mentioninf]^ to Mr. G. Hoffman, the fact that we 
in Boston would not be satisfied with a programme 
thus limited, ho replied that the opportunities for 
higher culture in music being; so very abundant in 
the German cities, and within everybody's means, 
there was no harm in restrictinp: the music lessons in 
the schools to the elements, either in theory or in 
practice, while we for contrary reasons should try to 
go over as much ground as the time given to music 
will permit. Mr. G. H. is now engaged at a work 
on singing, of which he kindly showed me the proofs, 
and I bespoke a copy of it for such uses as we shall 
be able to make of iu suggestions. He was pleased 
with the description I gave him of the systems in nse 
in our primary and grammar schools, and the ear- 
nestness and Kcal of the music teachers of these de- 
partments met with his unstinted approval. 

"In the (formerly) free city of Frank fort-on-the- 
Main, the elementary musical instruction is in the 
hands of the school teachers themselves, who, if as a 
rule their knowledge is not very extended, have at 
least the habit of teaching and of proceeding system- 
atically. No text-books are used, and for practice 
selections of Erk and others are studied. The re- 
cently published book by Richard Wuerst, "Guide 
for the elementary theory of music, with a collection 
of secular and sacred two-part songs for the use of 
schools," I found here well spoken of. Its theoreti- 
cal portion is condensed in the short space of six 
pages, the rest of the book being filled by a reallv 
choice collection of genuine church music and excel- 
lent patriotic songs. This little work, compiled hy 
an eminent artist, has much to recommend it. As 
in Erk^s collection, each composition bears its chro- 
nological date. To introduce these chorals into the 
lower classes of our Grammar Schools, would be an 
excellent move, not only on acconnt of their benuty, 
but also from tho fact that the limited compass in 
which these chorals move, prevents the pupils from 
over-exerting themselves. Two hours, or in some 
cases four half hours a week, are given to mnsic in 
the Frankfort schools. The teacher of tho high de- 
partmunt<«, including tho higher citizens' school 
(hoehere BUrger-^chule) and tho gymnasium, is Prof. 
R. Manss, a mdsicinn of scholarly acquirements, who 
very readily gave me the above iiaformation. 

"The provisions for popular mu<tical Instruction In 
the kingdom of Wiirtembcrg are judicioun, if not very 
ample. As in most of the German schools, every 
school teacher mn^tbe able to teach the rudiments of 
muRic, and only the upper classes are instructed by 
special teachers. 

"Councillor Ileigelin, member of the School Board 
of the city of Stuttgard (capital of the kingdom), 
wrote me, at my request concerning music in the 
schools, as follows : 

1. 'Singing is taught in all the public schools. 

2. Each class receives two hours' instruction per 
week. 

3. Tho study of music is obligatory upon the pu- 
pils. 

4. Every tcncher(of primary and grammar schools) 
must instruct his own classes in music. 

.5. Musical instruction is given to tho pupils when 
they first go to school. 

6. Four lessons per week, of one-half hours' dura- 
tion each, are pivcn in the Primary Schools. 

7. Pu|>ils with defective ears or voices are exempt- 
ed from singing. 

8. Tho object of the music lessons are, — 

To eiiablu the pupils to sing the preKcrilwd seventy 
chorals, children's two or thrcopart songs, and some 
easy sacred choruses.' 

"On leaving school the pupil is not expected to 
sing at sight. 

"A Homewhat more extended course is given to 
the pupils of the gymnasium, but it consists mainly 
of the practice of good choruses with very little the- 
oretical instruction. It .«eems rnthcr the desire of the 
school authorities to awaken a love for music than to 
promote the knowledge of it. I am not willing to 
underrate the importance of practising goo^l music by 
rote only, but, limited to that, it certainly fails to pro- 
duce such results as can be obtained by combining 
practice with theoretical instruction. AH these points 
considered, it appears obvious to me that music is 
taught in a more thorough manner in Boston than in 
Stultgard." 

(Conclnsion n«zt time.) 

LBirsic — At the 18tli Gewandhaus Concert, 
Beethoven's Pastoral Sfpnphontj was performed for 
the fxut, time here for sevcrnl years. Mile. Nanitz 
sang an air from Mozart's Titus, and also the series 
entitled "Fraucniiobe und Lcbcn." Ilcrr Deeke, 
from Carlsruhe, performed the Violin Concerto, No. 
7, in F minor, by Spohr, and the Romance in F ma- 
jor, by Beethoven. 



Munich. — Third Soir<Je of the Royal Vocal Chap- 
el,— Motet, Palestrina; "CrucifixuB," Lotti ; Mo- 
tet, J. S. Bach ; three German Folks-songs, Brahms; 
wo Sacred Songs, Beethoven ; two Madrigals, Mor- 
ley, etc. — First Subscription Concert of the Musical 
Academy, — Overture to the Brant von Afessina, 
Schumann ; Pianoforte Concerto, Henselt (Herr von 
Bulow) ; Overture to All Daba, Cherubini ; Fanta- 
sia on Hungarian National Melodies, Liszt; and 
Symphony in C major, Schubert. 

Pestw. The Brothers Them lately gave a con- 
cert, when the programme included, among other 
compositions, Sonata, Op. 106, in B flat major, Beet- 
hoven ; Overture to Kdnig Manfred, Rcinecke ; "An 
die Nacht," Volkmann : and "Mazeppa," Liszt. 
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Music at Home. 

The fortnight has been rich in good things. 
Among them we count two Oratorios, — one of 
them new, the other great ; two Symphony Con- 
certs, one on a large scale, and one on a small, — 
both choice ; two Chamber Concerts (Listemann 
Quartette and Mendelssohn Quintette), besides 
the first of Mr. Leonhard's Piano Matinees, — all 
classical. Then we must add an extra (Benefit) 
concert of the Quintette Club, also cla.ssical ; one 
or two Chamber Concerts of the two Conser.var 
tories; the Great Organ played by Mr. Paine, 
Mr. Lang, &c., — and we think we have the list 
complete. 



The Easter Oratorios. Mr. Costci's "Naa- 
man" (which probably would have been called 
Elisha, but for Mendelssohn's Elijah) drew a 
large audience, but not so large as "St. Paul" 
the next night ; it was creditably performed (con- 
sidering the novelty and, withal, the strangeness), 
but not nearly so well, so heartily as "St. Paul," 
which really possessed the singers ; it was enjoy- 
ed by many, after a fashion and in parts by all, 
but not as a whole, nor so sincerely and deeply, 
nor by so many as "St. Paul," which takes hold 
deeper down and has the hearer's soul. 

"Naaman" is clever, but is not a work of geni- 
us ; you would hardly expect that of the author 
of "Eli," the rx)ndon conductor, thorough-bred, 
graceful musician as he is. It is pleasing — at 
least where the author is content to be himself 
and not too ambitions to keep step with the 
mightier ones, — but it is not great. It is fre- 
quently pathetic, sometimes impo.sing, oftcncr 
brilliant, but docs not seem to have sprung from 
any strong religious sentiment, or from a deep 
nature, from a real inward call to write an orato- 
rio; not ^rom bond Jide inspiration, so much as 
from the pardonable promptings of outward posi- 
tion, emulation and example. It cannot be call- 
ed original, unless certain ingenious contrivances 
of efl'eet in the way of orchestral illustration or 
intensification, dramatic surprises, &c., merit that 
distinction ; for either the composer Hows on easi- 
ly in the manner native and habitual to him, 
which is Italian operatic, very good of that kind, 
although conmion place, or he labors after models 
like Elijah in too obvious imitation. 

It is, however, qnite tlramatic (sometimes melo- 
dramatic), and heri'in lies perhaps its best dis- 
tinction. The characterization of persons is wcll- 
considcrcd and in the main successful. Certainly 
the part of the captive Jewess, Adah, the "little 
mai<l," is musically individual and charming. 



And it was well suited to the pure, sweet sopra- 
no and the fervent chaste, devout expression of 
Miss WniTTEX, who sang it beautifully. The 
part of the distressed Widow and the miracle of 
the Oil are plainly modelled after the AVidow in 
Elijah and come in at the same early stage in the 
proceedings. Miss Phillipps evidently had her 
own distress, that of a severe cold, so that she 
even sanjj out of tune for once, acd with less force 
than usual, but artist-like, with true expression. 
She also sang the music of Timna, wife of Naa- 
man, mostly recitative, except a solo with cho- 
rus: ("Be comforted") and the second voice in a 
Trio : — these more successfully ; and very beau- 
tifully, touchingly and simply the Dream of the 
Child, the melody of which, however, is rather in 
the commonplace and sentimental modem Eng- 
lish vein, somewhat ennobled by superior mu- 
sicianship. 

The scenes with the Shunamite woman con- 
tain some of the best and freshest music ; for in- 
stance the Trio in the first part, which is in a no- 
bler and less Italian stage style than most of the 
concerted pieces. There is real pathos,almost Han- 
delian, in the air addressed to her dead son ; and 
in all the part the clear, true, brilliant voice and 
excellent delivery of Miss Gates showed to 
great advantage. Costa has treated the part of 
the prophet Elisha, both in the cut of its recita- 
tive and melody and instrumental illustration, 
much after the manner of Mendelssohn's Elijah. 
Like that, it is the central figure of the Oratorio, 
dignified and grand, but far less interesting. Mr. 
RuDOLPiiSEX rendered all intelligently and care- 
fully, with artistic style, but in a somewhat dry, 
hard quality of tone, which seems unfortunately 
to grow upon him, Mr. James Whitney, who 
sings always tastefully and with good feeling, 
lacks only strength for the unhealthy hero, Naa- 
mann, whose approach is always heralded by a 
sensational and pompous march in which form of 
writing Costa likes to indulge a turn for ingeni- 
ously eccentric instrumentation. His distressful 
utterances, with their feverish agitato accompani- 
ment, are perhaps worthy of the subject, certain- 
ly an ill chosen one, but the music, with some fine 
passages, a little wearisome. The second tenor 
part, Gehazi, was fairly rendered by Mr. W. J. 
Winch. 

The most popular pieces were the two Trios 
and tho Quartet: "Honor and Glory." These 
are pleasing, graceful compositions in their way, 
though, with the already named exception of one, 
they sound as if right out of the modern Italian 
opera ; — from one of tho better families thereof, 
which comes nearer to — Rossini ? no — think of 
^'DitantiRegi!** — but one of the respectable yu«/tf 
milieu, say Costa. The Trio: "Haste I to Sama- 
ria," is bright, but trivial. 

The choruses are various in character, mn.«ician- 
like, interesting, hut they seldom rise to grandeur, 
nor are the most ambitious and elaborate tho best. In 
these the parts flow less naturally and blend less ge- 
nially ; the intervals are diflicuh; and fi'om tho very 
fiict that they were not sung with anything like tho 
confidence and the effect to which we arc accustomed 
in the choruses of Mendelssohn and Handel, that 
voices faltered and parts were faintly audible, one 
could infer that tho music did not take hold of tho 
singers very strongly ; they («uld not feel it, could 
not give themselves away to it as in the glorious St. 
Paul choruses. We doul)t not many of them liked 
the music, in details ; this tliey might do, and yet not 
^eel it as a whole, not be possessed with it and liorne 
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on, heart and soul and voice, in the resistless current. 
There is a simple grandeur, however, in the Chorale : 
"When famine over Israel prevailed," which is plain- 
ly harmonized, with organ, all the orchestral voices 
silent except the huge hass tnba. And "The curse 
of the Lord is in the house of the wicked" has a fine 
motive beautifully wrought out. The finale of the 
first parr, like that iff Elijah, is a chorus of praise 
and thanks for water after drought; and one roust 
wonder how the composer could commit himself to 
snch palpable imitation in almost all the salient par- 
ticulars,— as the rush of the violins, the strange at- 
mospheric modulations which convey the sense of 
moisture, &c. The chorus is skilfully wrought, 
graphic and exciting, but follows longo intervallo afler 
"Thanks be to God who laveth the thirsty land." 

The work abounds, as we have said, in striking 
and ingenious orchestral effects, showing great knowl- 
edge of resources, yet seeking strength and emphasis 
too often in barbaric brass. Several of the more 
melodramatic scent*, descriptions of miracles, &c., 
are quite suggestive. — On the whole, "Naaman" is 
the most important work of an accomplished musi- 
cian, and was not unworthy to be brought oat, con- 
sidering that the Handel and Haydn Society could 
not gee ready early enough in the season to take up 
the Passion Music of Bach or the "Israel" of Han- 
del, and that, short of these great things, they had 
bnt little new to choose from. We shall be glad to 
hear "Naaman" again, for fear our first impression 
may not do it justice. 

"St. Paul,'* on Sunday evening, was superbly ren- 
dered ; the music seemed to carry all along with it. 
The choruses were snng with a will and came out 
full and round and strong ; and the solos, by Miss 
Houston, Miss Phillipps, Mr. J. F. Winch (Eli- 
jah) and Mr. Jamxs Whitnby, were highly satisfac- 
tory. 

QoARTET Matinbbs. Th6 LiSTEMANN party 
presented the following selection on Friday, 26th ult. 

Quartet in D minor (posthumona) Schubert. 

Allegro. Andante con moto. (Sehem)) Allegro molto. 

Presto. 

Vint Coneerto Peganinl. 

Adagio and Itoodo. 
Hr. B. Liatemann. 
Trie In B flat major, Op. 97, for piano, flolin, and vio- 
loncello Beethoven. 

The Schubert Quartet, which we have not heard 
for some years, is an engaging work of great original- 
ity. The mysterious and solemn theme of the varia- 
tions in the Andante is the same with that of his 
song: "The young girl and Death." The Quartet 
was finely played. Mr. Listbmann excited great 
enthusiasm by his masterly playing of the Paganini 
solo ; it was indeed admirable virtuosity. 

The B-flat Trio of Beethoven,— the rireal Trio- 
was played by Messrs. Pktkusilba, Listbmann 
and Suck, and did not fail to make the usual deep 
impression. 

This was the fourth and last concert of what we 
trust will not prove to bo the last series ; for it has been 
a true success, and has awakened a new appetite for 
good classical Quartet playing. 

Mbndelssohn Quintbxtb Club. Tiie fourth 

and last Chamber Concert, Tuesday, March 30, was 

after this programme : 

Suite in Canon Poroi, op. 10, for two Viollna, Viola, 

'Cello and Contrabiua JuliuaO. Urimm. 

Allegio coo brio. Andanio lento. Teuii»o di wlnuetto. 
Allegro riiieluto. 

Quartet in B minor, op. 8 Mendelaaohn. 

Allegro Molto. Andante. Allegro Molto. J^lnale 

Allegro Yifane. 

MiiM Diittnn and Club. 

G2d QuinUt (with two 'eelloO. in U BoeeherinI 

Paatorale AnioroM anu Allegro Vivace. 
ICth Quartet ( the iaafc ) in IT, op. 186 lieethoven. 

The Suite by J. O. Grimm, one of the younger 
German composers (bom in 1830, studied at Leipzig) 
proved an intoresting novelty. It has been played of 
late in New York as an orchestral work, for the 
strings only, though the Andante was treated en 
quartelle. It is a sound, vigorous composition, the 



movements well contrasted, never monotonous o 
dry, in spite of the persistency with which the Canon 
imitation is kept up through the whole. The early 
piano Quartet of Mendelssohn was a fortunate revival 
showing ^!iss Alice Dutton's powers to good ad- 
vantage. — It is pleasant to get once in a while a taste 
of good old Boccherini, who was writing away in 
Spain while Haydn wrote in Vienna, and keeping up 
a friendly correspondence with him. He has been 
called "the wife of Haydn," as Luini won the title of 
the wife of Leonardo. Thoroughly genial, sunny, 
delicate and graceful are the movements of that 62nd 
Quintet (he was as prolific in such works as Father 
Haydn himself) and they were highly relished. — The 
last Quartet of Beethoven did not seem to win more 

favor or grow any clearer upon repetition, though In 
the Lento movement everybody felt the real Beetho- 
ven. 

Harvard Mcsical Association. The Extra 
Symphony Concert did not prove a great pecuniary 
aid to '*The Musical Education of the Blind," al- 
though, thanks to the liberality of the Conductor, the 
soloists and several of the orchestra, whs gave their 
services, it did yield something. The indifference of 
a public so eager all the winter for this kind of mu- 
sic is something unaccountable. There was, how- 
ever, a goodly audience, and the concert in itself, ar- 
tistically, was one of the very best of the whole sea- 
son. Could it be otherwise, with that full orchestra 
of sixty, trained and assimilated by a whole winter's 
practice of such music, and with snch a programme : 

Symphony in 0, No. 13, (lint time thisaeason). . .llajdn. 

Adagio and Allegro. Largo. Minuet and Finale. 
Pianoforte Conoerto in £ minor. Op. 11 Chopin. 

Symphony In E flat. No. 8, (second time in Boston). 

Schumann. 
Overture to ''Tannhduser" Wagner. 

The sunny little Haydn Symphony in G — so great 
a favorite last year-— welcome as the sunshine which 
that moment, after three days of dreory March rain, 
stole into the Music Hall and played about upon the 
walls and bas-reliefs — made a most charming and 
enlivening introduction, thoughtfully tempered by 
one of the noblest and most soulful of Haydn's slow 
movements, the Largo. All were in the mood then 
to enjoy more keenly than ever the exquisite Chopin 
Concerto, the charm and poesy of which Mr. Huoo 
Lkomiiard interprets so admirably. This time ho 
left nothing to bo desired. 

The "Cologne" Symphony of Schumann was cap- 
itolly played and mode a more splendid impression 
than before. It was indeed a triumphant achieve- 
ment, and left no one in doubt that Schumann was a 
man of beautiful and great ideas, and knew how to 
bring them clearly out, with masterly, rich illustra- 
tion. This led well up, by due mntcrial climax, to 
the Tann/iaiiiur Overture, so that its originality and 
hrillianry did not seem so alien and strange, as when 
it follows after a more quiet Symphony of Mozart or 
Beethoven. Throughout the whole concert the Or- 
chestra plnycd never better, Mr. Zerkaiin and nil 
his forces appearing to enter with a hearty unanimity 
into the spirit of the music. 

Mr- B. J. Lang's first Symphony Concert, with a 
select Orchestra of thirty and odd instruments, at 
Mercantile Hull, on TneRday afternoon, was a decid- 
ed success in every respect : large and cultivated au- 
dience ; fine programme (Beethoven's "Prometheus" 
Overture, Moxart's E flat Symphony, Mendelssohn *s 
Serenade (wd Aliff/ru tfiojostt, played by Amok Dut- 
TON, and the Italian Symphony), n rendering almost 

perfect, under his own conductorship, thorough en- 
joyment, and no end of congratulations at the end. 
'J'his is all that we have room to say now. 

Mr. Lkoniiaud's firet Piano Matinee (Thursday, 
Fast Day) comes too late for report this week. 
The following got crowded out last time : 

March 19. The Ouphkur Muaical Socibtv, 
whoso concert plans thus far had been defeated hy 
the repeated illness of their director, Mr. Krbiss- 



MANN, gave on Friday evening an entertainment for 
the members and their friends, in Tromont Temple. 
The hall was full, the Maennerchor in good force and 
training, the solo artists all established favorites, and 
there was true enjoyment of the following pro- 
gramme : 

Chorua, <'IIymne an die Mnsik" Tiachner. 

Songa, ''Diehterliebe" Schamann. 

''Volkalieder." 

Choruses, a. <*I>er Sehwelzer" Slleher. 

b. ''DerSoldat." " 

Song, *'Xr der Herrllchate" Sehumann. 

Mina Addy Ryan. 

Opus 22, "Andante apianato" F. Chopin. 

Mr. Hugo Laoohardfc. 

Chorus. ''Schoen Roh traui" Yeit. 

Duet, "Unter'm Feoater" Schamann. 

His* Addy Ryaa and Mr. Kraiasmann. 
Chorua, ''Dae Ueh" Gade. 

Choruaea, a. "Gondel&hrt" Qade. 

b. '-Die StudeoCen*' •• 

Song, " Wauderiied'* Kreba. 

Hr. Carl Schraubataedter. 

Duet, "Figaro" Moiarfc. 

Mia« Addy Ryan and Mr. C. W. Ungerfeldt. 

Chornaee, a. -Die lloehen und Waelder" Abt. 

b. 'AbMhied" Kiokel. 

OpoalS, "Arabeake" R. Sehumaun. 

28, "Schenlno" •• 

Mr. llugo Leonhardt. 

Songa, "TFiegenlied" .....Banek. 

"Morgengrua^' MendelJiMhn. 

Choroa, "Groated Deutach national -pa trioUachea Quod- 
llbet" KuM. 

Mr. a. p. Feck's Annual Concert, postponed by 
the unfortunate illness of Mmo. rAUKPA-UosA, is 
now fixed for next Friday evening (IGihj, when no 
doubt the friends of the efiicicnt and obliging super- 
intendent of the Hall, so serviceable on all good mu- 
sical occasions there, will Icaie no place unfilled ; for 
he has been kind to all of them, and he presents an 
army of attractions : — Miss Kellogg, Miss Phil- 
lipps, Mrs. Brockway (first appearance), Sig. 
LoTTi and Sig. Ronconi, for singers ; Mr. T. J. 
Prdme, a violinist of celebrity, who will bo new to 
us; Miss Alice Dutton, the pianist; besides Mr. 
Lang, Mr. Tiiayeu, the organist, and others. 



Farming TON, Conn.— Miss Porter's Young La- 
dies' Sehool, under the direction of Mr. Carl Klauser, 
(one of the best mutiicians in the country, who has 
made excellent pianoforte arrangements of great or- 
chestral works, and who edits Sonatas of Bectlioven, 
Mozart, &c., with most critical aceiinit'}), still keeps 
up its reputation for good classical chamber concerts. 
The 37th and 38th Concert took place on the 19th 
and 20th ult., with the following programmes : 

I. 

SonaU, I Oat, op. 12, No. 3 Beethoven. 

Mnmni. F. Ten Inten and Theo. Thomaa. 

FoJiea d'Eapogne. Viirlattoua CorelH. 

Mr. TiiiK). Thomaa. 

Chromatic Sonata in one MoTenif nt, op. 129 Half. 

Meiwra. F. toii Iiitcuund Theo. Tliomaa. 

Daliade, G uiuor, op 13 Chopin. 

Mr. y. Ton Inton. 
. Sonata, D minor, op. 121, in four moTeinenta. 

Schumann. 
Meaara. Theo. Thomna and F. von Inteu. 

II. 

Sonato, O, (Ktf.:hel), No. 379 Mox.iri. 

MeMyn. F. tou Inten and Theo. Thomaa. 

Variationa Serieuaea, op M MuudeUaohn. 

Mr. V. TOU Inten. 

Rondo, R minor, op. 10 Sehubert. 

Mfiauva F. vou Int«n and Theo. TliouiaM. 

Faiitaaie, op. 17, 3d moTeuient Schumann. 

Mr. Von Inteu. 
Sonata, A, op. 47, ["Kruutxer**] Beethoven. 

Montreal, Canada. — Mr. Torringion, who 
made so good nn impreshion when ho played upon 
the Organ of the Boston Music Hall, gavo a concert 
of sacred music on the 23d ult., in the Wesleyan 
Church, of which the Gazelle says : 

The protjrammc was selected from the works of 
Mendcls.«<olm, Beethoven, Ilaydu, Weber and liossi- 
ni, the eliorns of some ()U voices being generally cf- 
feeiive. The "Ilullclujah Choru.'?" and the Keciia- 
tive Chorus "Be not afraid" (Klijnh) were both well 
rendered. As to tho latter, if we mistake nor, it is 
the first time it has l)oen sung hero, and was very 
creditably given. In the Chorus "Thanks be to 
God'* (Klijah) thei*e was, perhaps, rojm for improvo- 
mcnt in tho matter of steadiness. The S'opr-ino solo, 
"On Mighty Pons" (Creation), was reiuarKibly well 
given by Mrs. CaUlicott. 
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In the second portion of the programme Weber's 
senrioe in G was the principal feature. The Choras- 
es were given with mnch precision, and the Quar- 
tets well rendered by Mrs. Caldieott, Mr. Tharston, 
Miss Lfldd and Mr. Millari with the exception that 
hero and there the tenor was a little flat. 

A9 to the orf^an solos, the "Adsfcio Cantabile" 
(from the Septaor) Beethoven, broaght out some of 
the finest stops of the orjran, such as the **Cof An- 
glais" '* Cremona" and "Harmonic Flute," combined 
with the Gambas. The Grand 'Offertoire was well 
executed, the pedal passages being venr eflbctive. In 
the Overture to "William Tell," Mr. Torrington 
fully sustained his reputation as organist. His ac- 
companiments to the choruses showed that the or- 
chestration of the various pieces was fnlly understood 
by him, and the orchestral effects given. This was, 
perhaps, the most difficult part of the programme to 
render, as the musician has more difficulties to con- 
tend. We believe that Mr. Torrington was fully 
satisfied with the success of his concert, and we may 
add, the success was deserved. 

Thb Floubktihb Quartbt party haTe been 
winning golden opinions in Paris. We translate 
from Le Menestrd : "Never did we hear greater per- 
fection. It is an admirable thing to see what is real- 
ised by M. Jean Becker (a German), seconded by 
the irreproachable instrumentalists who accompany 
him on the tour of Europe. 

. . . ."Becker is truly the soul of this exceptional 
quatuor : he spreads life and inspiration over it. To- 
gether, these four artists seem to have present an ir- 
reproachable ideal, from which nothing can lead 
them astray. They have known how to place it at 
the service of Beethoven, Mozart, Haydn, Mendels- 
sohn ; they have lent it to modem masters, several 
of whom have figured on their programmes, and 
have made an excellent figure there. Certain it is 
that the pieces by Rubinstein and Hartog, executed 
not loss perfectly than the others, have equally in 
their way left nothing to be desired. 

"And, speaking of the Pretto from M. de Hartog's 
Suite, the musical journals of Vienna tell us that it is 
written with the band of a master, and would be 
found already upon every desk, if it were signed 
Mendelssohn or Schumann. The author of that 
Presto must have particularly appreciated the aston- 
ishing and definitive perfection of this marvellous 
'Quatuor Floren tin. '—Where will yon meet such 
unity, such vigor ! Bravo, M. Becker, and bravo, 
MM. Qnartettists 1" &c , &c. 

An Oratorio by C. Ph. Emm. Bach, "The Israel- 
ites in the Desert," was lately given for the first time 
in Paris, at a Concert of the Protestant Society for 
Sacred Music. La France calls it a 'work full of 
science, and breathing, in several of its parts, a pro- 
foundly religious feeling. 

KossxHi'a SoLBMN Mass. — The grand perform- 
ance ot this great work took place at the Italian Ope- 
ra for the first time on Sunday last, before a most 
brilliant audience. The boxes were full from the 
roof to the pit ; the salle was ono glitter of diamonds 
under dazzling gaslight— one wave of silk, velvet, 
satin and flowers. It was ceruinly an imposing spec- 
tacle ; still, to be sincere, this evening was not so sat- 
isfactory to a lover of Rossini as the first rehearsal in 
the same house on the preceding evening. Then the 
salle was as dark as catacombs, lighted only by a few 
lamps which served to show up the darkness, and a 
ray of light which, proceeding from one of the loop- 
holes in the upper galleries, fell directly on Alboni, 
Krauss, Nicolini aiid Agnesi in front of the stage. 
The background was completely in the shade, and 
nothing stood out behind the principal artisu but the 
marble bust of the departed maestro, crowned with a 
wreath of golden laurel. A few guests and musical 
critics had been invited, and were dispersed in differ- 
ent parts of the house : their presence was scarcely 
noticed unless they moved or changed places, and 
then they had the appearance of figures feeling about 
in mysterious cathedral shade. Although the cho- 
ruses at times hesitated, though the artists often sang 
their parts mezza voce, admiration was sustained from 
beginning to end, and when the last piece was over, it 
was like going forth from a sublime reverie into an- 
other world. All prci^ent met in the outer corridors 
with evident traces of emotion on their faces. 



The Resurrexit and the Sanctus are two splendid 
productions ; they are truly overwhelming songs of 
joy ; but the Cum Sanfio and Salutaris are written 
m the other Rossinian style ; they are somewhat too 
graceful for sacred music, and are certainlv less ex- 
pressive of religions adoration than of jubilant de- 
light. A German master would have felt and illus- 
trated otherwise, for these two pieces heard out of 
this work would be called rhythmic dancing music. 
With this exception, the whole Mass is in keeping 
with the Stabat, The Gratias is superb ; it is a cry 
of melodious gratitude. It cannot be denied that tho 
Kyrie and the ChrisU are the finest things Rossini 
has ever composed. 

At the performance on Sanday Mme. Krauss was 
sublime ; her whole soul was thrown into her part. 
Alboni, who has lost none of her prestige, was listen- 
ed to with admiration combined 1^^ respect, for the 
devotedness shown by her in reappearing before the 

}>ablic for the execution of the great work of her best 
riond. Nicolini has very little to sing in the parti- 
tion. Agnesi, who was formerly n chapel-master, 
has now acquired through the press the reputation of 
the "first psalmist" in Europe. The second perform- 
ance is announced for this evening. — Paris GaseUe, 
March 4. 



Thb Combinbd Italian Opbra in Lo^dox. — 
Messrs. Qye and Mapleson have published their 
scheme, from which it appears that the two compa- 
nies can actually perform at the same theatre. Judg- 
ing from the prospectus only, we might almost ven- 
ture to say that Covent Garden had absorbed the 
p«rs9Riie/ of her Majesty's Theatre. The announce- 
ment diff^ers, indeed, so little from those which Mr. 
Gye has been in the habit of issuing, that it reads as 
though he had simply engaged some member of his 
rival's troupe. The theatre, the nights of perform- 
ances, the prices, the orchestra and the stage-mana- 
ger, are all the same as usual. There has b^n no 
change, we understand, either in the constitution of 
the band or in the terms on which they have been 
engaged . All the members of the orchettra have, 
with three exceptions, as we are informed, renewed 
their engagement. Nor is there any truth, apparent- 
ly, in the report that the theatre is to be open every 
evening. There are to be foar performances a week, 
as in former seasons. Siflrnor Arditi is announced as 
one of the conductors, and Mr. Carrodus as leader of 
the orchestra, from which we conclude that M. Sain- 
ton has followed the example of Mr. Costa in declin- 
ing an engagement. The chorus is to be selected 
from those of the two theatres. We shonld have 

S referred to hear that all the fresh voices collected by 
[r. Mapleson had been secured, though the long 
1>ractice of the Covent Garden choristers may doub^ 
ess facilitate rehearsal. Mr. Harris, the best of all 
stage-manaj^ers, retains his post. The list of ladies 
is remarkably strong. It includes Mesdames Patti, 
Nilsson, and lima de Murska for soprani s/ogati, 
Lucca and Tietjens for dramatic singers, Gros^i and 
Salchi for contralti, Vanzini and Sinico for comprim- 
arie. The tenors include Mongini, Naudin, Tamber- 
llk, who has not been here for three years, and Corsi, 
quite unknown in England. In baritones the com- 
pany is as strong as in trebles ; Mr. Santley (the 
most accomplished of all), Signor Grnziani and Sig- 
ner Cotogni being engaged. Signori Bagazioli, 
Tagliafico, Ciampi, Polonini and Foli make up the 
tale of buffo and bass singers. This list w a goodly 
one, but from it we miss two names. Trebelli and 
Mario, we can ill spare. Mile. Qrossi and Mile. 
Salchi both have superb and genuine contralto voices, 
but neither altogether replaces the highly-trained 
mezzo-soprano of Mme. Trebelli. We observe that 
Signor Corsi is put down for the tenore leggiero parts 
— such, for instance, as Almaviva. Without preju- 
dice to a stranger, wo may say that he must be bet- 
ter than most new comers, if Jie is to make us forgot 
Signor Mario. A long list of operas is published, 
into the cast of each of which the greatest possible 
number of popular names are inserted. But experi- 
ence warns us that such brilliant combinations neces- 
sarily prove fallacious, even when made in the best 
faith. Two singers are several times announced for 
the same character, and in two instances as many as 
three. The question will he which of the three shall 
first play Margkerita and Lucia, and will the others 
consent to follow suit ? Meanwhile, we may note 
the first result of a coalition in the utter absence df 
novelty. It is stated, it is true, that "negotiations 
are in progress" for the performance of M. Ambroise 
Thomas's "Hamlet," but it is rare indeed for a pro- 
spectus to be issued in which not one revival is prom- 
ised. Nor is "Medea," nor "Iphigenia," nor "II 
Seraglio," the three revivals which have brought Mr. 
Mr. Mapleson most credit, even announced. If this 
be tho effect of monopoly, music, as an art, must gain 
by free trade. — fx>ndon AthencEum. 



Spttial Itatires. 



DB8CRIPTIVB LIST OF THB 

TEST I^XJSIO, 
Piibllalied bv Oliver DIsmm * C«* 



Vooal. with Piano Aooompanlment. 

Little Bird on the Green Tree. 3. D6 to e. 

Clarihd. 30 
A fortanat* Uttl* bird, who has Clarlbal to pralM 
him. BwMt ballad. 

£ ver. (So true). Bomanza. 3. E to f. 

Campana. 40 
A floo pathetic Italian soag, with impaairioiMd 
words. 

Maid of the Mill. Shirlof. 30 

A wido^twak* girl who Mrveseastonars with alao- 
vity, and lias bar Jaat with taeh. 

Trembling and cold. Serenade. 4. C minor to e. 

Linger. 35 
Oannan and BogUsh words, and ainaio foil of datp 
ftollag. 

The two Sisters. NewoonA, 40 

Married soon we'll be. " 40 

Two prtttj oomic iOBgt about a young man who 

waa in lovo with two tiatora, and dldn*t know wfaieh 

to cbooM ; and a fortonata jroung naan who had joat 

won tha "balla*' of tho neighborhood. 

The Music Scholar. E, F. M. 25 

The Orphan. ** 25 

Two dinpla aoogi, ono dcaerlbing tho trials of a ma- 
ale schoUr, and tha other plaintive. 
Early Spring. 3. G to g. Dora, 30 

A very sweet tribnte to the leaaon. 



InatrnmontAl. 

Snow-drop. (Perce-neige). Melody vari^. 

Egghard, 50 

Elysian Polka. 4. A/>. RAm. 35 

Of^oal and quite powerfbl. 

La Vie Parisienne. Potpourri. 4. Wds. 75 

Contains many lively airs. A good reaome of the 
opera. 

Snow drift Galop. 2. G. CboCe. 30 

Simple and pretty. 

Don Carles. "Repertoire." 3. Be^er, 40 

Tlils ratlser aad-tooed opera ftarolShaa mneh pathet> 
ie moiie, a part of whieh. well arraagvd, will be Ibnnd 
in this nnmberof the *<B«perioire." 

II Bacio. Walts. For Brass Band. 1.00 

This aniversal fitvorlte oannot lUI to pleaae. Send 
ft»r your aeke. 
Chilp^ric Quad. Herv<5. 3. Knight, 40 

A number of lively aln. 
Irresistible Quadrilles. 3. Coote, 40 

Oontalni^'TheMosieMaater," *'Baeon and Greens,** 
"The Upper Ten," *' Who*8 coming out fat a 9pree,** 
"Joey Ladle** and "The Oraap of an Honeat Man ** 
New ain and quite taking. 
Something Pretty Polka. 3. E6. Clog. SO 

Do you like it. Schotrisch. 3. D. " 30 

Something very pretty, by the author of "The 
Northern Pearl.*' No one can help Uking both pieces. 



Music to bb pbrpormed at the Grand Na- 
tional Pbacb Jdbilbb. 50 

This book contains fifteen magnlfleent choniMa,and, 
independent of Ita partlenlar dm, la a valuable book 
to retain. Persons Intending to hear the peribm- 
anoea, will do well to poa i e t i hooka of the music. 



AaaaaviATioas . — P tgi esa of dllBcnl^ are marked from 1 le 
7. The ht9 la marked with a capital letter, aa C, B flat, Ibe. . 
A email Roman letter marka the higheet note. If en the atal 
an MUt Mter the higheet note, if oIom thei 



MubiobtMail.— Maalclsaeotby mall, the expense being 
twe oenta for eveiy four onneea, or fraction thereof, (abont 
one cent for an ordinary piece of music ;. Perpons at a 
diitanee will find the conveyance a aavlng of time and 
ezpeniiein obtaining ioppUea Books can alao be aent at 
double these rataa. 
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Gemnns on Handel and Shakespeare. 

From Fcrdfoand iniler'a Lett«n to the "KcIlDiiche Ztttung."* 

May I a-sk pprmission to oflfor Pome observa- 
tions on Gervinus'd Ust Ijook, Hanrlel and Shak- 
speare, thoujih that interesting work his already 
found an enthusiastic panegyrist in your paper ? 
No musician should nejrlect reading it, since he 
will find nowhere else such abundant opportuni- 
ties for experiencinsf delijzht. for ffelinj; anjry, 
for indulcinpr in reflections, for being convin'ced 
and agreeing, and for passionstely denying. 
Grand views, petty omissions, firmly based 'con- 
clusions, and inward discrepancies, alternate with 
each other— it would be necessary to write an- 
other book to do justice, in a certain sense, to 
this one. This is what I am certainly not able 
to do, and if I renture to adopt, in reference to 
a man like Gervinus, a style of language which 
scarcely becomes me, I am fortified by the con- 
sciousness of feeling as a perfect layman in the 
history and the rosthetics of mnsical art. a fact to 
which Gervinus ascribes so high a significance in 
the case of that art. 

The author commences with the subject of 
music, and its origin. Tone is, according to him, 
**riic object of imitation" for musical art Ought 
we not rather to regard tone as the material with 
which music works? But, by tone, Gervinus 
understands, as we shall presently see. not acous- 
tically measured tone, but absolute sound {Schall 
undKlang)^ and, above all, the accent of the 
feelings in the discourtie. 

The period when man possibly worked his 
way from scarcely articulated emotional sounds 
to speech, and to song, has always afforded an op- 
portunity for all sorts of hypotheses. Did he, as 
Lucretius and Gervinus assume, learn anything 
from singing-birds? Decidedly not— -nothing 
that led to sonfj, which, more than aught else 
should express human feelings -we should much 
rather seek in the imitation of song the origin of 
instrumental virtuosity. One of the oldest rec- 
onls of mankind speaks of instrumental music, 
which is so strongly impugned by Gervinus. In 
the fourth chapter of the first Book of Moses we 
read : "And his brother's name was Jubal ; he 
was the father of all such as handle the harp and 
organ." In what grey antiquity a the fathers 
of those who compose our orchestras lost ! It is 
a pity that t\\e father, properly speaking, of the 
race was not worth much ! 

Man himself is the most perfectly constructed 
singing-bird, and the throat of no nightingale can 
be compared with tliat of a Sontag or of a Mali- 
bran. A question of far greater imporUnce, 
however, would be whether an antediluvian "Jo- 
deler- required a ''Schnadnhnpjerl," on which to 
compose his singsong, and whether he invented 
the words and the tones at the same moment, or 
whether, like the lark, he poured forth his voice 
freely over hill and dale. If the last was possi- 
ble (Prof. VogI myst be consulted on the point), 
we obtain for music an absolute basis, which no 
philosophy and no assthetics can overthrow. 

For Gervinus, however, "emphasis is the moth- 
er of language ;" on the mediaeval maxim: ''ac- 
centus maier musices,*' reposes, he asserts, "the en- 
tire system of musical ajsthetics." He proceeds 
to explain at length, in the most eloquent man- 
ner, how the strongly accentuated and vividly 
modulated delivery of a speaker containiin itself 
a kind of music, and, hence, that music has not 
really to invent anything new, but merely to 
master the current emotions in speech, in order 
to attain iu ends. To meet the objection that, 
in this manner, musical art could attain only to 
reciUtive, bat never to a rounded melody, far 
less to a piece of musical composition, he has first 

• Tnuulafod for tbo London If oileal Worid. 



recourse to the history of musical art, commenc- 
ing with the music of the Greeks. — The Greeks ! 
what artist's heart do«»8 not beat more strongly 
on hearing that name ! And what Gervinus says 
so beautifully about the way in which their life 
has permeated art, and about the mutually per- 
meating life of their art-s, fills one with yearning, 
and almost with sadness. Will there ever arise 
another public in the world su<:h as the public of 
Athens probably was ? Uardlv. for some time — 
neitjier in Germany, France, England, or any- 
where else. Wi»h regard to art, the civilized 
peoples of the world at present, widely separated 
as they are from each other, are united in one 
homogeneous nation — that of snobbism. 

What the learned author says of the music of 
the Greeks is, it is true, in many of the details, 
incomprehensible to the musician, but amounts to 
what we have been taught from our youth up- 
ward.s: that their music can be conceived only in 
combination with their poetry, round which it 
twined, as the ivy twines round the oak. Who 
would doubt that the most elevated poetry, with 
its rich rhythms strengthened by beautiful tones, 
produced the most extraordinary effect upon the 
people from whose genius it sprang? But what 
is gone is gone ; we willingly believe in it, but 
we cannot picture it. Our recitative, which, it 
is true, owes its origin to the attempt to revive 
Greek music, has, leaving out of consideration 
many other details, for its basis, harmony y with 
which the Ancients were not acquainted. Ger- 
vinus, who assigns a high position to recitative, 
appears to overlook the enormous importance of 
this one of its factors, when he ascribes the grand 
effects of recitative to the purely declamatory 
part of it, or at least asserts that it can attain 
such effects without extraneous means. 

Supported by new and important historical re- 
searches (above all by those of the learned Am- 
bros), Gervinus gives us a summary of the devel- 
opment of part-song in the Middle Ages — the 
summary being interspersed with extremely clev- 
er reflections — and dedicates a hymn of the most 
deserved admiration to Palestrina, when he 
comes to that composer. Yet this is precisely 
where we reach a point at which the basis of the 
author's system of musical sesthetics proves insuf- 
ficient. We will assume that the separate voices 
in the^ works of the old Roman school sang not 
only simply, nobly and expressively, but in the 
closest connection with the accent of the words, 
yet with this their pure, grand eflTect had nothing 
to do. That effect is to be sought in the won- 
derful manner in which the different parts flow 
into each other, in the mystically sublime and 
passionless harmonies which they form, in the ex- 
pression of the Eternal and endless resulting from 
this succession of sounds, without a division, and 
perfectly unattainable by single strains, however 
full of soul and profundity. The words of the 
text, when sung, are even for the best Latin 
scholars, mostly unintelligible, as each voice sings 
different ones. If we make ourselves acquainted 
with them, we shall feel their influence only in 
the niost general features of the composition. If 
Gervinus succeeded in building up dramatic mu- 
sic, then in course of development, entiiely upon 
his theory of accent, he would have to leave on 
one side a whole separate branch pf art, complete 
in itself, and of which Palestrina most be regard- 
ed as the highest representative. But this can- 
not very well be done. 

We come to the folk's song, to which an inter- 
esting section is devoted. Its age, its applica- 
tion, and employment are discussed, the magnifi- 
cence of its melody is extolled, and the author 
then makes the assertion : "The movement of the 
feelings is the generating and creative power in 
melody as in all music." Here then we have the 



confession that a musical though c can flow freely 
from the soul of an inspired composer; but, with 
an interrupted cadence, the author quickly mod- 
ulatfs back again to the toords, and concludes 
with "melody that has grown out of natural em- 
phasis'* instead of the primitively generated mel- 
ody. "A single strophe in a folk's song once put 
him on the track of the intellectual foundation of 
music." This is doubly interesting, for nothing 
is less calculated to prove his views than this 
very thing — folk's song. The same folk's melody 
serves not only for the various strophes of the 
same song, but serves in its entirety for different 
songs. The separate words in the latter are ac- 
centuated with tolerable grammatical correct- 
ness, but those most insignificant in sense have 
frequently the greatest stress. With the more 
delicate- accent of feeling, such as art-thusic of- 
fers, it is exceedingly unusual to meet. What 
strikes us as so charming and precious in beauti- 
ful, genuine folk's melodies is precisely the fresh 
oneness of the musical thought, that appears to 
have gushed forth like a mountain spring. If not 
produce<t Jtefore the verse to which — as is still at 
the present day the case with the Italian impro- 
vhafori — it might then serve as a kind of metri- 
cal guide, it was probably produced at the same 
time. 7*0, or fiom it, certainly in exceptional 
cases alone. 

The course of development through which, as 
we know, the branches of dramatic music (opera 
and oratorio J passed, and the progress of instrur 
mental accompaniment and of instrumental mu- 
sic form the matter of the following sections. As 
the author docs not make the slightest pretension 
to give lis his own historical researches, but sim- 
ply to deduce results for his ideas from what has 
already been achieved, it must be my task to re- 
produce, in a compressed shape, these ideas of 
his at this important point. The perfected imi- 
tation, then, of the sounds expressing our feelings 
furnishes the material by which music is enabled 
to perform what it has to do, namely, to repre- 
sent artistically the endless world of those feel- 
ings. But it is only by words that it obtains 
sense and significance ; separated from them, it 
becomes purely formal. Instrumental music can 
aid in augmenting the capability of expression 
possessed by words when sung — but purely in- 
strumental music finds no justification before ses- 
thetic reason ; it can, at most, only possess a 
technical interest for musicians and connoisseurs. 
Handel is the composer who has fulfilled all the 
requirements of musical art more completely than 
any other. No other has produced so much that 
is profound, beautiful, and perfect, as he. All 
the {esthetics of musical art may be developed 
from him ; from him may examples be drawn of 
all that musical art can do, and ought to do. This, 
unless I am mistaken, is the quintessence of all 
the views propounded by Gervinus. 

Many objections may, I think, be raised to 
this. Above all, it must again be asserted that 
man received from Nature the gif^ and the im- 
pulse to express himself musically, without being 
urged thereto by words, and without leaning on 
them for support We sing as loudly as our 
throat permits, and with our whole soul, because 
our soul yearns, and our throat is formed to sing. 
Thus the first place in man's love will always be 
assigned to vocal music, not because, borne by 
the words, it creates, as it were, a body, for im- 
palpable feelings, but because in it the beautiful 
world of tune is opened up to us by that organ 
which, being a piece of ourselves, moves us more 
sympathetically than any other. This joy in the 
shapes of the world of tune, as such, the shudder- 
ing paroxysms, perhaps never to be explained, 
of emotion, of lofty feeling, and of ecstacy, into 
which they plunge us, constitute the foundations 
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of our n'latinns to tliftt woihl. The musically 
Beaiirifiil rtffVcta us, as^urli, as tbat clever writtr. 
Dr. Flanslick, has admirably put it in hia much 
(11s<'Uss«m1 work, ihonjjh he. has not, perhaps, done 
full justice to'thc. capahiliry of expression possess- 
ed hy musical art. Let any on** observe, without 
prcj«idi«(», himself and others. Whether we lis- 
ten to tiie naive folk's sonfr, or whether Handel's 
"Hallelujah," borne upwards on a thousand 
voices, jireetJi our ears, it is, in the first place, the 
charm of a melodic bud, scarc«dy opened, and, in 
the latter, the povpcr and ma<rnifi(rence of tht» uni- 
ted elements of the entire world of tone, that 
charms or inspires us. That in the one instance 
wc have to do with a simple swain's sweetheart, 
and in the other with the Kinjzdom of Heaven, 
has no share in the fust, immediate, impression 
produced on us; that impression Is purely musi- 
cal in its nature, and would not fail to make it- 
self felt, even if we did not, or could not, under- 
stand the words. 

(To b« contiDued). 



Christine Nilsson in Paris. 

BY PARKE GODWIN. 
[CorrMpondencs of the Eventng Post]. 

Paris, March 25, 18G9. 

There has been a little musical war here, not 
K) violent as that which formerly rajjed between 
the Gluckites and the Picciiiists, when the two 
schools of German and Italian music were strujr- 
gling for the ascendency, but yery much of the 
same nature. The French, I must premise, are 
not originally a musical people, that is, in the 
sense in which the Italians and Germans, and 
even the Spaniards, are musical. If they were, 
that most stupendous of all architectural abor- 
tions, i» tended as the world's consummate tem- 
ple of music, the new opera house, would not be 
permitted to cumber the ground for a week. Mr. 
nausmann, who pulls down whole blocks of 
buildings with the facility of a monsoon, would 
have demolished it long since. If they were, the 
lateral facades of that edifice, adorned with busts 
and medallions of the <rre«'it composers, would not 
have exhibited so few French names in the midst 
of so many that arc either German or Italian. 
Boieldieu, Haldvy, Herold and Auber are almost 
the only mimortals that the French have to put 
beside the Peraolesea, the Cimarosas, the Ilos- 
sinis, the Bellinis, the Haydns, the Bachs, the 
Mozarts, the Meyerbecrs, the Mendelssohns and 
the Bcethovcns of other nations. 

In consequence of this want of an original ap- 
titude for music, it has become very much a mat- 
ter of mere fashion. The enormous afllux of 
strangers in Paris, who come hither mainly to be 
amused, and who spend money lavishly on all 
forms of amusement, naturally attracts also a 
swarm of performers and artists, who consider a 
Parisian success as the final cachet of eminence, 
as a passport to success everywhere else. Jenny 
Lind, who had as much respect for herself as a 
woman as she had of veneration for her art, nev- 
er would consent to submit her claims to so in- 
competent a tribunal. She never sang in Paris, 
and nevertheless managed to achieve a tolerable 
fame in the world. Few artists, however, can af- 
ford to be as independent as Jenny Lind was, 
and therefore they are compelled to go through 
the ordeal of a Parisian judgment. If they fall 
in it, they fancy themselves relegated forever to 
the lower ranks of the profession, if not wholly 
excluded from it ; while success in it is regarded 
as the very stamp and signet of an unchallenge- 
able excellence. Of course there is an immense 
strife for this so potent matriculation, and no end 
of rivalries and combats and intrigues among the 
candidates for its prizes and awards. *'God 
grant me,'' says Victor Hugo, in one of his Pre- 
faces, ** proper repentance for having exposed the 
virgin obscurity of my name and person to the 
snares and scjualls and tempests of the theatre, 
and above Jall to the wretched broils of the cou- 
lisses ; for having entered into that ipost fitful, 
fo^ifsy, stormy atmosphere, where ignorance dog- 
matizes, where envy hisses, where cabal reigns or 
crawls, where the probity of talent is so often 



unrecognized, where the noble candor of genius 
is FO generally displaced, where mediocrity tri- 
umphs by reducing superiority to its own level ; in 
short, where there are so many little men for one 
great man, so many nullities for each Talma, 
so many myrmiilons for each Achilles." lingo 
has had no reason to be displeased with his own 
career as a dramatist, and his description is, on 
that account, all the more trustworthy and sin- 



cere. 



The young Sw«*dish singer. Miss NiNson, has 
just uone through one of these periodical Parisian 
fliirrirs of j.'alotisv afid intriiiue. an<l as she pro- 
nf»s«'S visiting the United Statps Foon, it may per- 
haps enfiTtain vour r«»a«l«'rs toliHvc some ar<'ount 
of the aflTiir. . Miss NiUs^n.bi'in-ifroiu the North, 
IS von are aware. an<l a perfectly simf)le h»*arte«l 
and pure-mind*'d voung woiiinn.docs not so read- 
ily appeal to the French imaginatiou, as a more 
sprijihily. eo*]uettish an«l easy-goingr child of the 
South would. She is as severe in her personal 
deportment ns she is conscientious in her practice 
of her art. For several years she was permitted 
to sing here, at the Lyriqne, a minor establish- 
ment, without attracting mu«'h attention from the 
native public, ller exquisite and fl^'xible voice 
was admired, and the genuineness of her acting 
arlmitted; but she was nevertheless kept in sec- 
ond parts, while Mme. Carvalho took the first. 
The deci<led success, however, she won in Lon- 
don last June (wh»rc, vou may remember, she, 
our own Kellogg, and Tietiens, entere<l the lists 
against Patti and Lucca) brousht her more 
prominently forward in Paris. She was engaged 
for the Grand Opera, and her performances dur- 
ing the summer of the part of Ophelia^ in a very 
poor opera called ** Hamlet," secured her the 
l^^adinjT place for the winter. Ophelia was so 
genuine and beautiful a creation that the most 
cynical of the critics were compelled to confess 
its meiits, while the public thronged the parterres 
and the boxes. It was an unquestionable suc- 
cess, but not, I think, a success which amounted 
to an enthusiasm. The Americans, Germans and 
English wept a little wild perhaps; but the 
French admiration was rather tepid than fervent 
— an approval extorted by undeniable merit 
more than a spontaneous outbursting delight. 

In this state of feeling, it was determined by 
the management to bring out the opera of Faust, 
and to assign the )iart of Margaret to Nilsson. 
The opera had already been performed at the 
Lyrique, where Mme. Carvalho hail pro<Iueed a 
very favorable impression by her rendering of the 
principal female figure ; and Nilsson, with a del- 
icacy and generosity that is characteristic ot her, 
offered to leave the part to her predecessor. Bnt 
this the management would not listen to, and she 
accordingly undertook the rathtr ungrateful task 
of appearing in a part of which another had al- 
ready formed the ideal in the public mind. She 
undertook it, however, as she does everything, 
with a determination to give it her own way — 
after the models that her own artistic genius and 
instincts might dictate, and not the accepted for- 
mulas. A careful student of German literature, 
she strove to realize the conception which (Toethe 
had in his own mind, that of a pure, artless, sim- 
ple, unsophisticated German girl, suddenly daz- 
zled and seduced into crime, and then abandon- 
ing herself to a remediless remorse and despair ; 
and she has done it with a wonderful truthfulness 
uf general form as well as of fidelity in detail. In 
person, expression, mien, dress, everything, she 
seems as if she had just stepped out of one of Ary 
SchefTer's pictures or of Kaulbach's drawings. 
She is the impersonation of unsuspecting purity — 
guileless, sweet, candid, modest and self-restrain- 
ed — but with a tinge, perhaps, of mehiwcholy in 
her face and bearing, as if tlie gentle mirror of 
her soul already reflected the dark shadows of 
evil gathering about her, and soon to wrap her 
away in storm and darkness and death. 

I know not whether the French have been 
taught to believe that Margaret was an alert city 
maiden with the manners of a soubrette, or of a 
Parisian shop-girl; but this conception of the 
character did not plea.se them. They accused 
Nilsson of coldness, of want of animation, of mo- 
notony of tone ; in short, of nothing less than a 



signal failure. One of the more brutal critics 
went so far as to announce her debut in it as '*a 
splendid triumph— for Mme. Carvalho." Anoth- 
er intimatid that i^he ought to be withdrawn af- 
ter so tame and lifele>s a performance. Even the 
ordinarily stately and <lignified Rfvue ffes Deux 
Mnnilea lent itself to the task of depreciation and 
fouiwi fault with her voice (which is incompara- 
bly fine) as well as with her general realizjition 
of the 7V)'c. But the vcrdii't was by no means 
unanimous. Theophilc Gaulier of the Journal 
OfficicL one cf the most competent judjzes, was 
extremely eido;ristif, and ^I. Ernest Fi'vdeau, of 
the Recue Xatinnafe, than whom there isnofnr)re 
capable and indHpciidpnt writer, battled manf.dly 
in her behalf The latter, indeid, has written 
an eloquent an«l di8<riminaiing appreciation of 
her genius. whi<h I will translate and send you 
as soon as it appears. All the Germans and 
Americans, and many of the English — all those, 
indeed, of every nation who appreciate the orig- 
inal creation of^ (Joethe— upheld and applauded 
the rendering of the young Swede. Their opin- 
ion was ex])re8sed by the critic of Galifjnani, who 
averred that although he had seen every promi- 
nent singer in Euro|»e, who h:i<l essayed the part, 
Nilsson alone had reached the spiritual and love- 
ly conception of the po«'t. This has, at length, 
become the setile<l judgment, and a consequence 
of the little uproar has been, that for all the re- 
maining nights of her enjzagement— twenty or 
more— not a box. not a stall, hardly a pLice to 
stand upon, is to be had for love or money, while 
Nilsson is in such demand for private concerts 
that she han scarcely a night to herself or for 
rest. A completer triumph over prejudice, ig- 
norance and rivalry has never been achieved by 
an artist. 

While I am speaking of the subject of Art.will 
you allow me, by the way, to commend to your 
readers a new publication devote*! to ttie general 
subject — La Revue Inter nafion(tle^yi\\w\i prom- 
ist»s a more intelligent, disinterestetl and inde- 
pendent consideration of th«^ subjert than is com- 
monly founil in that class of magazines. 



Music in the Pnblic Schools of Boston. 

REPORT OF TIIE COMMITTEE OK MUSIC 

(Concluded from ptge 14). 

The account of the nature, manner and extent of 
popular mnsictd instruction In Bavaria (the country 
in which Mr. Eichlierg received his own early musi- 
cal education) is so full and so interesting tluU we 

copv it entire : 

"In no part of Germany," ssys Mr. Eichberjr, 
**doas music receive more attention than in Bavaria 
and in Bavarian schools. By Royal decree, dated 
29ih September, 1866, concerning the educrttion of 
teachers, their musical studies are fixed as follows : 

FIRST COURSE. 

"(A) 5/ii7m7.— Ocnerd rules for the cultivation of 
the voire, breathing, popitlon of moaih and liody. 
Prnctica of major and minor scales, ponfrni mn-ic;d 
theory, practice of intervals and singing of short songs 
within the diatonic scale. 

(B) Pwiio.— Knowledge of the key hoard, not«'« 
nnd measures, five notes finger cxcniiscs, ca.^iv major 
and minor scales. 

Books to he used.— PiViwo Method, hy Wohlfahrt, 
l*art I. ; finger exercises hy A. Schmitt, one hun- 
dred exercises by Czerny and Eukhauscn's fii>t B««- 

irinning. ,^ 

(C) Violin PAfy/m/.— Position of the body. Prac- 
tice of scales an<l intervals. 

Book uswl.— Ilohmann's Violin Scliool, Part 1. 

SECOND COURSE. 

"(A) iS/n/7/V?7.— Praclirc of more difricnU inter- 
vals. Use of Hcridt-nts. Sinjrin^ of two |>ui t soujrs 
for soprano and ulto. Attention to ho given to cor- 
rect hreothing. 

(B) AVi/io— More difficult scales in two octaves. 

continnation of Czrrny'H one hnudn'd exercises a?id 

Wohlfahrt's Piano method.— Sonat:w by Mozart nnd 

llavdn. 
(0) P/o//n.— All the scales in ITohmann II. 

(D) 7/fir»jowy.— TntcrvnU. Theory of consonances 
and dissonances. Major and minor triad?* and coii- 
ncciion of the same. Playing the perfect ctidcuccs hy 
heart, in every way. 

THIRD COURSE. 

"(A) 5'/a7»M7— The preceding exercises have en- 
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bled the piipiU (unless liinrlered by mutution of 
voico) to n<sist in the fliurch choirs. 

"For G.uhoiic institutions the pr«rtioc of e«sT Latin 
or German in><ssc!< is required ; for ProtCMtHut insti- 
lution.««, the prncticc of ca*y motets by Kint or Dro- 
bisch, ns also the chondA of modenite diffiruliy from 
the Bavrtrian Chnrch Melody Roolc, by Zahn. 

(B) Pianu. — Practice of Beriini, op. 29. Rnnnins 
pnsitnces by Czerny. Sonfltas by Unydn, Clementi 
And Moznrt. Four hnnd exerci.oes by Berttni. 

(C) Ortjan. — Explanation of the pedals fiiid the va- 
rioas stops. Practice of simple cadences. 

V Book used. — Kink's first three months on the or- 
gan. 

(D) Violin. — Progressive practice of exercises and 
duetff. Hohmann's Book IH. Practice of violin — 
parts from works by Michael Haydn, Mosart and 
others. 

(E) Ilarmony. — Inversion o'f triads and their con- 
nection with trindi. Chords of Seventh. Book 
UAed, Foerstcr's Examples I. The conducting: of 
church music bcinjc; among the duties of school teach- 
ers, pupils of the preparing school should now get 
acquainted with the use and nature of the several 
Rtringed and wind instruments, as afterwards, when 
in the seminary, but little time can bo given for this 
purpose. Nevertheless the study of these instruments 
18 not obligatory on the pupils. 

"The plan of lessons for the Preparing School is 
at follows - 

COURSE r. AND II. 

Religious Instruction 3 hours per week. 

German Language 6 " '• 

Arithmetic 4 " " 

Geographv 2 *' •' 

History..'. 2 " 

Natural History L» " 

Calligraphy 2 

Drawing..' 2 " " 

Music 6 
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"Religious Instruction, the study of the (icrman 
Language, of Arithmetic and of Music are considered 
the principal hrnnches, insufllcient progress in either 
of which entails with it the repetition of the course. 
Bat if insufficiency in music is owing to lack of tal- 
ent and not of industry, no repetition of the course U 
necessary. 

PART IL 

Seminakiks for Teachers. 

Chapter 10. — Music. 

COURSE I. 
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'(A) Singinfj. (n) Caf/inlic Seminarists. — Theory 
of choral singing. Practice of P^alm melodies, anti- 
phonies, and other Church songr*. Practice of one- 
part chorals, with the organ accompaniment played 
r the student. 

(b) Protestant Seminaries. — Learning by heart of 
chorals, from the Bavarian Choral Book for the 
Protestant Church. Zahn's harmonization of cho- 
rals, for male voices ; also, the four-part songs, by 
J. Rietz. 

(B) Piano. — School of velocity, by Cxerny. Or- 
gan lessons to be prepared on the piano. 

(C) On/an. — Kcview of the lefsons from the pre- 
paring school. Ui»e of pedals. Preludes by Rink 
and others. Pp)te8tants to jtractice the whole of the 
Bavarian Melody-Book, as also preludes, by Iloizog 
and Ett. 

(D) Violin. — Ilohmann, Book IV. Review of 
previous studies. Practice in orchestra playing. 

(E) Harmont/. — Theory of connected chords of the 
seventh and their inversions. Prolongations, their 
inversions. Organ-point. Playingof figured basses. 
Forster's Examples B, II. and III. 

COURSE ir. 

" ( A ) Singiiiff. — Protestant Sew inaries. — Ch u rch 
Songs of the IGth and 17th centuries by Zahn. 
Volks-Klaenge, for male voices, by Erk. Sacred 
choruses, for male voices, by W. Greet. 

(B) Piano. — To be considered as a preparatory 
study for tlie organ. The more advanced students 
to practice sonatas by Beethoven, and dementi's 
Gradns ad I*arnassum. 

(C) Ortjan. — Protestant Seminaries. — J. 6. Bach's 
chorals, for four mixcil parts, as preparation for the 
more difficult preludes. Study of the Umgcr pre- 
ludes and chorals, by Ilerzog and Ett. Extempora- 
ncoua preludes. System of ancient tonalities. 

(D) Fio/w.— Hohmann, Part V. By diligent 
T^ractice the student ought to acquire tho capability of 
playing the first violin part of orchestral works, by 
Haydn and Mozart, correctly. 

(E) liarmontf. — Theory of modulations, demon- 



strated by the student, both in wriiinir and at the pi- 
ano. Four-part harmonization of chorai.s, or other 
given Kuhjects. The study of the other instruments, 
without heittj: oblijratory, is advisabh'. The most 
advanced students are to practice orchestra playini: 
once a week. The practice of so-called bras.s mu-^ic 
\i forbidden. 

"Reiicious Instruction, German Lansuagc. Arith- 
metic, Mathematics, Theory of Teaching and Music 
are to be considered tho principal branches ; tho oth- 
er branches secondary 

"The following is the division of hours iu the Roy- 
al Bavarian Seminaries for Teachers, both courses 
being equal : 

Religious Instruction 3 hours per week. 

German Lnnpuacre 4 " " 

Arithmetic and Mathematics. .3 " ** 

Geography I "- " 

History..' 2 

Naturnl History 2 

Science of Teaching .'> " " 

Natural Philosophv 2 

Drawing '. 2 

Music 6 

Total 80 " " 

"The following is a schedule, to be filled up at tho 
annual examinations : 

^nfurn!. f)ix}wsition. Moral Conduct. 

I. Very great. Very praiseworthy. 

II. Great. Praiseworthy. 

III. Sufficient. Satisfactory. 

IV. Little. Not free from blame. 
Jnfhistry. Profjrest. 

I. Very great. Very great. 

II. Great. Great. 

III. Sati.«faetorv. Satisfactory. 

IV. Unsatisfactory, Unsatisfactory. 

"According to Section 75, students applying for 
situations as school teachers, must have received at 
least No. III. for their musical qnalificntions. 

[The mode of ascertaining t^e standing of tho can- 
didates in their studies must be necessarily omitted 
here. 

"In all the Bavarian cities where school semina- 
ries are established there exist, as branch establish- 
ments, Public Music Schools, where the seminarists 
receive their musical instruction. These music 
schools are, like the seminaries, under the snpcrvLs- 
ion of the Director of Public Instruction in Munich, 
and an annual sum is provided by the Budget for 
their maintenance. The Royal Music School in 
Wurzhurg is the oldest of these institutions, having 
been founded on the 18th of April, 1804. since which 
date it t as given a sound musical instruction to 
countless school -tearhcis, and in consequence has 
vastly advanced the cause of music in Bavaria. Al- 
though designed at first as a branch to the Wiirz^urg 
Sominary. it has long since outgrown these limits, 
and has become one of tho most prominent of Ger- 
man- Masiral High Schools, from which numbers of 
eminent men have graduated in succession. The 
founder and first Director was the celebrated Dr. Jo- 
seph Fiohlich, Profe.ssor of Esthetics, at the W'iirz- 
burg University, one of tho prorpundest musical tho- 
orists of tlio century. After his death, in 1862, he 
was succeeded by the present Director, Mr. T. G. 
Bratsch, to whose kindness I owe a host of interest- 
ing facts concerning the good work that is being done 
in tho Bavarian schools. 

"In these schools singing is not merely tolerated, 
but forms a principal part in the common-school ed- 
ucation. Pupils arc not permitted to show a listless. 
indifTcrent manner at their music lesions, but are 
made to understand that this branch of education is 
considered by tho school authorities as equally im- 
portant wiih'iho 'three R's, as wo call them. Select 
yoices from the public schools are occasionally allow- 
ed to join the seminarists in tho performance of some 
important musical work, such as cantatas and orato- 
rios ;— and I have before me the programmes of Pier- 
son's oratorio, 'Jerusalem,* and Spohr's oratorio, 
'Our Saviour's Last Moments.' performed solely by 
the seminarists and select pupils of the public schools, 
— including solo parts, choruses and the full orches- 
tra. 

"Such results speak for themsclvcR, and to the 
honor of the venerable music school which brought 
all this about. 

"I was present, by invitation, at the musical ex- 
amination of aspirants to the seminary, and when it 
is taken into consideration that it comprised singing, 
organ-playing, violin and piano, some short comings 
in any of these branches will not be wondered at. The 
choral and orchestral forces of tho music schools 
(composed as above stated of seminarists and pupils 
of the public schools), meet, assisted by the music 
teachers, twice a week for the practice of oratorios 
and symphonies. The public arc admitted to those 



oxerci*c5 without charge or any formality whaisoev- 
cr. The exercises are coiidiicfcd alternately by the 
mosf advanced students, niid«r the (Puperviuiotiof Mr. 
Brarsch. 

"No musical lexi-books are in use iu Bavarian 
.schooU-, but the teacher uses tho biMi-khoaid fi»r the 
theoretical ipstruciion ; and for choral practice, in ad- 
dition to the puhiicaiioiis of L. Erk and Greef, selec- 
tions from cantatas, motels or masses within their 
reach." 

"The course of my investigations," adds Mr. 
Eichherg, "led me to visit other of the principal cities 
in Germany and eNewhere, but the results of my ob- 
servations are not of sufficient importance to be add- 
ed to this already lengthy report." 
•* In conclusion Mr. Eichherg calls tho attention of 
the Committee to some points of interest, of a practi- 
cal nature, suggested by his observations and expe- 
rience during his visit, in regard to one of which, as 
bearing upon the interests of the branch of instruction 
under his immediate charge in the Girls' Mi^rh and 
Normal School in this city, wo quote f\'om his report 
in full. 

"It is the opinion of the most experienced cla^s- 
teachers iu Europe that, to make the lessons success- 
ful, the classes must bo so limited in numhers as to 
enable the teacher to get acquainted wirli each pupil's 
voice, ear and musical disposition. This is not pos- 
sible if th*» class number more than sixty to seventy 
pupils. No music- teacher can effectively control the 
progress of larger classes, and without it the, retsults 
obtained must always be more or le<s superficial. It 
happens in all such large classes that tho pupils sit- 
ting far from the teacher benefit little or nothing from 
his observation"*, partly because he cannot hrar them 
sing, and partly, from a fact known to all class-teach- 
ers, that no pupils will give a live iniere-t to musical 
studies tmless they feel themselves under the consiaiit 
control of the teacher. If in adWiriim to large num- 
bers, tho music-room sho«»lil happen to he ill-ventila- 
ted, drowsiness will quickly take the place of that 
close attention without which no kind of los*ions can 
he truly successful. In the Iligh School depart- 
ment, which has been placed under the wrifer*ii di- 
rect supervision as to musical Insmiction, a strict 
limitation of tho size of the classes is of urgent neces- 
sity. 

"It is the desire of the Mu«ie Committee that the 
graduates of the Boston Girls* High and Normal 
School, if called upon to teach in the schools, ».hHll 
a'so he able to effectively assist the special music 
teacher in his duties by rehearsing the lessons with 
the pupils. In consequence of this the pupils of the 
aforesaid school (uight, iu addition to their theoretical 
lessons and choral practice, to become acquainted 
with the best m(*thod of cultivation of their voice ; 
they must learn how »o use the different n'gisters, to 
connect them, to beware of faulty einission of tones. 
In ft class numbering ono hundred and sixty to one 
hundred ami sevenly-four young ladies m<»»Jt of thin 
cannot be done, as the teacher is prevented froui ever 
hearing them singly. Although th« writer's efl^«»rts 
have often been kindly acknowledged by the chair- 
man and members of the honorable committee, yet 
be feels that the above stated reasons prevent him 
from doing all that ought to bo done and that could 
bo done if the classes were properly limited." 

Tho following is a list of tho works selected by Mr. 
Eichlierg, in Europe, having a hearing upon public 
mnstcal instruction, which is added in the Appeitdix 
to hi< Report. 

1 . f)r. E. Fischer. On Singing and Instruction in 
Singing. 

2. E. RirJiter. Directions fof Instruction in Sing- 
ing in the Public Schools. 

3. J. G Lehmann. Fundamental Principles for a 
Mofhodical Instruction .in Singing in the Public 
Schools. 

4. Pr. HeinricJi JJaeser. On Organs of tho Ho- 
roan Voice, their Cultivation, etc. 

5. Benedict Widmann. Singing Method for Male 
and Fcihalo Pupils. 

C. Benedict Widmann. Preparatory Instruction In 
Singing ; Practical Guide for singing by Roto. 

7. Benedict Widmann. Elementary Course of 
singing af\er a Ratioaal Method. 

8. i/enru B*'flermann. Rudiments of Music. 

9. C. It. Voigt. Popular Refrains {two nHml)ers). 

10. Richard WUmst, Guide for Rudimentary Mu- 
sical Theory. 

11. }[. K.Breidfnslein. Practical Singing School, 
in five books [ftvc numfters). [Songs. 

12. E. Kuhn. Thirty-two three part Juvenile 

13. A. Todt. Song-Book for the High Male and 
Female Schools {tioo nnmbers). 

14. The Education of School Teachers (Royal Ba- 
varian C)rder, Sr-pt. 29. 1866). 

15. Liidiciff Erk. Chronological Lift of Musical 
and Literary Works. 
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16. Ludioig Erk, Hundred School Songs {three ! 
numl>trs). 

17. Liidivif/ Erk. German Sonp Garden, collec- 
tion of one. two, three tind four part songs for Fc- 
mftle Schooln [hoo numberx). 

18. Erk Brothers and \V. Creef. Singers' Grove 
Collection of Son^irs (three numhersy. 

19. Erk Droiher$and ^^. Greef. Collection of 
one and two part songs {three books). 

20. Erk Brothert and W. Greef. Licderkranz 
{three books). 

21. Erk Brothers and W. Greef. Singing Birds 
{six numbers), 

22. Erk Brothers, Merry Songs for mixed voices 
{two books). 

23. Ltidwig Erk. Treasure of German Rong. 

24. Erk brothers and W. Greef. Siona. choral 
and other Sacred Songs {two numbers). 

25. Ludwig Erk, Soog Blossoms for mixed 
voices {five numbers), 

26. Cherubini. Three-part Songr, "Blanche of 
Provence," urifh accompaniment of ore«n. 

27. A. Rubinstein. The Water Fairj,— Female 
Chores with alto solo. 

28. Fram Liszt. Christmas Carol, for three fe- 
male voices. 

29. H. Marschner. Five three-part Songs. 

30. Robert Schumann. Three- part Song (No. 2). 

31. Ferd. Hiller. Eight Songs for three female 
voices (No. 2). 

32. At. I/auptmann. Twelve canons for three so- 
prano voices {twoliooks), 

33. Radecke. Evening Bells — Duet with female 
chorus. 

34. Radecke. Three Terzctts, without accompani- 
ment. 

35. ReisKiger. Three hymns for three parts. 

36. ./. Stern. Fairv Questions. 

37. R. Eisner. Terzett "Spring's Blue Ribbon." 

38. R. Eisner. Sweet Airs Awakening. 

39. B. Klein. Six Terzetts. 

All the above nnmed works, together with Mr. 
Eichberg's report, have been placed in the bunds of 
the Mn<iic Committee, and arc now in the custody of 
the City Auditor for futura reference and use. 



Rossini's Messe Solennelle. 

(From the Pftll Hall GaiAtt«.) 

With the half-affected modesty peculiar to him, 
Rossini called his latest work petite. The term will 
not hold. Neither in dimensions nor in character is 
l\i9 Messe Sttiennelle A little thing. In sacred music 
it is its author's masterpiece. Written at Tassy in 

1863, this work was first performed on March 13, 

1864, at the house of Count Pillet-Will, before an in- 
vited audience of some 250 persons. The Sifters 
Marcbisio, Signor Gardoni, and Signor Agnesi were 
soloist<i, the Conservatoire pupils acted as chorus ; 
MM. Matbias, Peruzzi (pianofortes) and Lavignac 
(harmonium) accompanied, and M. Jules Cohen con- 
ducted. A lively writer in /^. Figaro gives us a 
glimpse of iho banker's salon while ihe performance 
is taking place. We see HosHini turning over fir 
M. Mathias, with Carlotta Murchir^io on his right, 
and her sister Barbara on hU left. In a comer sits 
Anber, calmly listening, and whenever tho music 
ceases, chatting with Mario, who sttinds leaning upon 
the back of his cliair. Meyerbeer is near Uodsini, 
applauding with vigor, moving restlessly upon his 
seat, "like St. Lswrencc upon his gridiron," and once 
jumping up to emhruce the hero of the occasion ; 
while behind him Duprcz show!« whsit are called son 
torse d^IIercnie ti sa face RaMaisienne. The work, as 
then performed, had a success great enough to bring 
upon Rossini one of his rare fits of industry, and he 
jiroraptly scored it for full orchestra. Why he did 
uot publish it is hard to tell. Assuredly nobody has 
benefited by ihc delay, save, perhaps. Mme. Kossini, 
whoso sale of the Miuss to M. Sirakosch quickly fol- 
lowed her husband's denth. 

From the Stafxit to the 3fesse Solennelle is a long 
stride in the direction of orthodox rcli<;iou4 music. 
Rossini once told Ferdinand Ililler that he wrote the 
former mrsro sfr/o, and never intended it for public 
use. However this mny have been, we know that 
just then the master bad not forgotton his old voca- 
tion. There is truth in the familiar criticism that he 
introduced the theatre to the sanctuary. His Mother 
of Sorrows weeps in the glare of footlights before a 
property cros«. The man must be bold who would 
now say a word airainst the Stahat as music, but as 
religions music it is safe to assert that the religious 
element is in great part wanting. Happilv Rossini 
did not pass away without showing himself able to 
snpply this lacking feature. In nothing is the Messe 
Solennelle so remarkable as in the sscred dignity of 
style to which it here and there attains. While per- 
mitting UB to recognize the master with whom every- 



body is familiar, it shows him partially clad in the 
sober gsrments of a Church composer. With un- 
doubted Rossinianism is mixed up that which we did 
not before know to be Rossinian at all. The latter is 
» Kennine surprise, and almost justifies Parin for rav- 
inj; about one particular fugue as though no such 
thing had ever before been written. It is strange, in- 
deed, to see the man whose early breaking away from 
contrapuntal studies foreshadowed the character of 
his music, and who lived to flood the world with mel- 
ody, at the last producing a work rich in scientific 
devices. The comi)oser of Semirawide and Ceneren- 
tola a writer of fugues and double canons ! — such is 
the revelation of the Messe Solennelle. At lesst one 
good result will follow. Those who say Rosaini was 
a mere maker of tunes from necessity rather than 
from choice must forever bold their peace. To such 
detractors GuillaumeTell and the Stnfxit were severe 
blows. The Mass completes what those works be- 
gan. It proves that had Rossini chosen be might 
have taken his place with the greatest scholastic wri- 
ters. The proof conies late, and its cogency may lie 
more in the advance shown than in the point reached, 
but the question of ability is settled. We have al- 
ready intimated that a good deal of the Mass is in its 
composer's familiar style. Yet even here, certain 
exceptions apart, we recognize unusual elevation and 
dignity, while the entire werk shows that, at seventy- 
two, Rossini made a serious effort to write music 
worthy of the highest object to which music can be 
applied. As now published the Maxs consists of 
fourteen numbers, including an "O Saiutaris" not 
hoard ut the first performance, having since been made 
part of the work. With the instinct of an operatic 
composer, Rossini has freely used the solo voices. 
Out of thirteen vocal numbers six are devoted exclu- 
sively to them, and they are alfo largely employed in 
conjunction with the chorus. Few will complain of 
this, since it answers con cert- room purposes not less 
than it increases eficct. As a work of constructive 
skill the Mass has at least one fault. Like Mendels- 
sohn's <Sif. Pnul, it begins m one key and ends in an- 
other. Apart from this, the general design is excel- 
lent, and its carrying out is marked by novel features 
of a special value. 

The "Kyrie" (A minor), divided into two parts 
after a common fashiop, begins with eight bars of in- 
strumental prelude, chiefly remarkable for an agita- 
ted bass, which i^ a striking feature of the number. 
The voices enter successively in imitation, but the 
contrapuntal character of the opening bars is not 
sustained, and we soon recognize the sensuous har- 
monist of the Staltat. Tho movement, however, is 
extremely interesting, and, sung sotto voce nearly 
throughout, has an impressive effect. In the 
"Christe" (C minor) Rossini altogether changes bis 
style. It is a short double canon on the octave for 
voices alone, such as might have been written by the 
moHt facile of early Italian masters. Nosing its in- 
genuity and the easy flow of its parts, one would im- 
agine the composer had devoted years to musical 
scholastics. Tliis finished, the "Kyrie" is resumed 
in C major, with an amplification In A major, 
in which key it ends. The six numbers of 
tho "Gloria" make one complete design admirable in 
its unify. A brief, vigorous, and broadly harmon- 
ized nlfegro (F major) proclaims "Gloria in excelsis 
Deo," and is followed by an andanfino of peculiar 
construction, because built almost wholly upon alter- 
nate tonic and subdominant chords, which pnss by 
abrupt modulations from key io key. The efiuct is 
strange and somewhat forceil. It is such, in fact, as 
we should have looked for in a work by M. Gounod 
rather than in one by Rossini. But the master reas- 
serts himself in tho "Gratias" (.\ major), a trio tor 
contralto, tenor, and bass. A melody of trne Ros- 
sinian beauty is given oat by the last-named voice 
and sncccssively taken up by tho others. Repeated 
in full harmony, it yields place to a second subject 
not less marked by elegant treatment. That this 
number will have an immense popularity we do not 
doubt, nor will we say that it dq^s not deserve popu- 
larity even as religious music. At any rate it is the 
perfection of graceful and expre.Ksive writing. The 
"Domine Deus" is a long and ambitious tenor solo 
in I) major, for which, effective though it be when 
well sung, we do not predict the triumph of ''Cujus 
animam." It is melodious, but its themes are some- 
what trite. The French critics have almost unani- 
mously passed over this air, and we shall not accuse 
them of injustice. But they dwell long and lovingly 
upon the "Qui toll is," a duet in F minor for soprano 
and contralto. "/!>« 'Qui tollis/ says M. Jouvin of 
the Figaro^ '*nous ouvre la monde des auges. Quelle 
mclodie! qufllesnnvit^!" and, addressing a votary of 
strict church music who is supposed to ask, ''Suiaje 
sur terre oa dans les cieux ?" he exclaims, " I'ous ^es 
sitr ter.e, mais dans cette contrtfip oit Dieu pla^a son 
Eden, et le pommier de noire mere live porter non des 
pommes, mais des melodies." Beneath this extrava- 



gance there is, however, not a little of justice. The 
"Qui tollis" is a l)euutiful creation. Clearly the 
work of him who wrote "Quis est homo," it i^ more 
elevated in style and expression than tliat famous 
duet. There arc few things in music more intensely 
earnest than its plea for mercy, and few changes more 
happy than that into the tonic major, which well de- 
picts the clearing away of doubt and fear. We mij^ht 
ifiij something alvint the "Quoninm," an elaborate 
bass air in A major, were it not followed and over- 
shadowed bv the "Cum sancio." Taking thought 
for unity, iRossini commences tho latter with the 
short allegro which opens the "Gloria." This leads 
to the fugue (E* major) already mentioned as having 
set Paris ^y the ears. We are apt to over-estimate 
an unexpected good, and it was natural for tho 
French critics to exhaust their copious vocabulary of 
praise in this instance. Here arc *»oinc of the expres- 
sions used : — "Page tnonvmrntfile," **uue page Mirlid' 
angflesqite** '*u»e ftnge suUiuie," *'rraimfut colossal," 
*'t/ueU* fitgne, grand iJieu ! Lfepuia (ju'ff y n snr la 
terre de fugues et des fnguistes, on n'en vit jamais de 
jtartille.*' These terms are but a liftle too "strong f<ir 
what is really a grent and noble effort. Truly, the 
"maker of melodies" was a maker of melodies and 
something more. He here works his subject with the 
ease of an accomplished fuguist and with admirable 
ctfect. Moreover, he appears thoroughly in love 
with his task. When a dominant pedal ut>her8 in a 
long diminuendo and as long a succession of rich and 
solid harmonies, the master seems drawing to an end. 
Not so, however ; a few bars before coming back to 
the tonic a crest-endo begins, and upon a full close the 
fugue starts again as vigorously as ever, finishing at 
length with a magnificent coda^ heralded by the voices 
alone repeating "Gloria in excelsis." 

The "Credo" (E major) shows oven greater felici- 
ty of design than its predecessor. As a rule this part 
of a mass consipts of several movements, each dis- 
tinct in itself. Rossini's "Credo*' is also in several 
movements, but each is closely associated with the 
rest, and the act of faith is kept well Itefore the mind 
by a frequent repetition in full chorus of the word 
"Credo." Nothing could be better as a matter of 
construction or effect. As far as "Consubpiantialem 
Pntri" passages of a dignified character jare given to 
soli and chorus, with repetitions in various keys. A 
short double canon on the octave follows, after which 
the story of the Incarnation is grandly told, the long 
silence at its close, broken only by fitful chords from 
the orchestra, being one of the master's most impres- 
sive dcvii-cs. In the air for soprano, "Crucifixus" 
(A flat major), a profound sensation is produced by 
means the most legitimate, while the choral outburst 
Con an enharmonic change to the domittant of E ma- 
jor) announcinc the Resurrection is admirably eflfec- 
tive. Thence to the fugue, "Kt viium," we meet 
with little save repetitions. Though not equal to its 
predecessor, this fugue shows some excellent points. 
The second theme, a complete ascending diatonic 
scale, has all tho stately gravity of early Italian 
church music, aud well tempers the freedom of cer- 
tain episodical passages. The coila is harmonized 
with considerable grandeur, an(T the entire fugue 
strengthens the impression left bv its greater com- 
panion. Like the "Gloria." the "Credo" ends with 
a repetition of its opening words, "Credo in nnum 
Deum." For the offertory Rosi>ini has supplied an 
organ movement of extreme beauty, well suited to 
the instrument, and ingeniously harmonized afler a 
scholastic fashion. The "Sanctus," coming after a 
brief prelude, and given to voices alone, displays all 
its composer's charm of manner. Especially htrik- 
ing is the contrast Itetween the vigorous unison deliv- 
ery of "Hosanna in excelsis" by tho soli, and the 
smoothly flowing pianissimo phrases in which tho 
chorus responds "Benedictus." The movement, 
though 'short, is likely to become a public favorite. 
In the "O Salutari-J," an air for contralto (E major), 
there are two widely different subjects, the first 
smooth and melodious, if not specially beautiful, the 
second (on the words "Bella premunt hostilia," dc.) 
declamatory, and accompanied by harmonics which 
pass abruptly from key to key. There is power of a 
certain kind in this and its contrasts are effective ; 
nevertheless, we doubt the policy of incorporating it 
with the Mass. The step had not Rossini's sanction, 
and has brought an increase of the dramatic rather 
than of the religious element. In his "Agnus Dei,*' 
a contralto solo with chorus (E minor), Rossini gives 
himself full liberty of action. The result is charm- 
ing. No music could express a more overmastering 
passion, and tho intense feeling of the solo would be 
almost painful but for the unaccompanied choral 
phrases which now and then break in with a prayer 
for peace. This Mass, so full of contrasts, has none 
more effective than that between the agonizing "Mis- 
erere" of the former and the calm "Dona nobis" oT 
the latter. We here recognize a stroke of genius. 
Working up to tho coda by a serief of bold progres- 
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Bions, Rossini then makes a transition to the tonic 
major and ends with a triumphant bnrst of harmony. 
An adequate notice of the Mass without aid from 
masie type, i? impossible, but enou^rh has been said 
to convey an idea of its character. We have nothing 
to add save a repetition of the statement with which 
we set out, that, exceptions notwithstanding, the 
work is a masterpiece. 



Bellini. 

B^lini: sa Vie, ses CEuvres. Par Arthur Pougfn. 
(Hachette& Co.) 

There was not much to be told concerning Bellini as 
a man, beyond the facts that he was of a loving and 
expansive nature, one singularly clear of the bad pas* 
sions and jealousies which have embittered the lives 
of so many artists. Although vain as a woman not 
deeply instroctcd, he was not altogether without in- 
telligence, as his letters prove. He lived in the lap 
of pleasure and died of premature exhaustion — his 
death,in 1835, causing a sorrow only exceeded by that 
felt in every corner of musical Europe when that great- 
er artist and more complete man, Mendelssohn, was 
prematurely taken away. These things are fairly 
set forth by M. Pougin with justifiable admiration, 
and with a reserve no less justifiable. This book, 
and the pamphlet by Signor Cicconetti, published at 
Prato some years ago, contain as much biographical 
matter ns could probably be now collected respecting 
him. 

M. Pougin, as we have more than once had occa- 
sion to acknowledge, is an upright and not ungra- 
cious musical critic. He has fewer predilections, not 
to say prejudices, less exaggeration in his praise and 
blaiae, than many of the French confraternity. He 
seems reasonably careful in research. His style is 
neither inflated nor meagrely bald. His book, in 
short, as a readable and succinct contribution to the 
library of musical literature, cannot fail to instruct 
readers who may have heard "Norma" and "La Son- 
nambnla" again and again, without having troubled 
themselves to consider what are the elements and 
qualities of universal and permanent popularity which 
those two operas contain. In some of his judgments 
M . Pougin may be considered extreme. He remarks 
on Bellini's want of constructive resource, forgetting, 
it may be, that Meyerbeer, the idol of Paris (justifia- 
bly, as having been so long the mainstay of its Grand 
Opera), is liable to pi'eciselj the same reproach. Like 
Bellini, the composer of "Les Huguenots" made his 
greatest eflfects by morsels of declamation and brief 
melodic phrases. Yet there is no movement in Mey- 
erbeer's operas nobler in conception or more steadily 
carried out than the Jinale to the first net of "La 
Sonnambnla," than the dark scene in the Druids' sa- 
cred wood which opens the opera of "Norma," than 
the daybreak prelude to "I Puritani," or than the 
quartet, "A te, O cara," in the same opera. And if 
Bellini is to be accused of being childish and timid 
in his instrumentation, can Meyerbeer be acquitted 
of being bizaire f Either extreme implies a confes- 
sion of weakness or empiricism. Bellini could be 
sedate and stately when treating his orchestra, as in 
the introduction to "Norma" aforesaid ; whereas 
Meyerbeer could be vulgar and thin, as his mixture 
of piccolo, bassoon and drum in the "Pif PaP' song 
in "Les Huguenots" oddly attests. The really (rreat 
masters of dramatic orchestral effect— snch as Gluck 
(whose picturesque use of his limited forces cannot 
be overpraised), Mowit {vide the inimitable Turkish 
color given to his "Entffihrung"), Spontini, Cheru- 
bini (who, with all his genius, labored under an in- 
capacity of understanding that proportion without 
tedionsness is an indispensable clement of stage ef- 
fect), and Signor Rossini, — ^these really great mas- 
ters, it may bo repeated, used the colors of the musi- 
cal pAletie, if richly,' without extravagance or forced 
singularity. That which an opposite bad practice 
has arrived at — Meyerbeer having led the way — we 
have lived to see, in the operas of Herr Wagner. 
Bellini and Meyerbeer were both efftctcomposeTs (as 
those who write for the stage should be), but neither 
had that deep science (depth not excluding variety) 
which keeps the orchestra in its right place. 

One characteristic of Bellini's genius has, we think, 
been overlooked by M. Pougin. It was distinctly 
Sicilian ; akin to the genius of Melli and Patania and 
Gaggini, as displayed in the arts of poetry, painting 
and sculpture; akin to tlie exquisite sofmess and 
richnees of the scenery. Seen after Palermo and 
Monreale, and the country around Partenico and 
Segeste, the surroundings of Naples even look less 
comparatively richly colored, and harsher in their 
contours. Something of softness must possibly ac- 
company this profusion of lovely tints. Even the 
Monte rellegrino is not stern, commanding as are 
its outlines. Half the way up, the plane-trees are 
swathed with rosea and trumpet-flowers. The cy- 



presses even have not the dismal green of our ceme- 
tery tree ; and the skies which hang over this deli- 
cious comer of the South have a luxury of color, soft 
and yet bright, which distances either poet or paint- 
er's art to represent in the exquisite fulness of its 
harmony. 

But in Bellini's music, delicious as is its tone, 
there cannot but be felt a morbidezza trenching on ef- 
feminacy. A honeyed sweetness, not always clear of 
languor, is imparted to it by his perpetual use of the 
appoggiatura. This characteristic will be expressly 
felt on comparing his cantilenas with those of Rossini, 
the vigor of which will make themselves doubly felt 
by t!.e contrast. There is nothing in Bellini's operas 
so fresh (to name only one out of a hundred exam- 
ples) as the opening scenes of "La Donna del Lago"; 
nothing so fearfully tragic as the last act of "Olello"; 
nothing so awful at the apparition scene in "Semira- 
mide ;" nothing so stirring as the martial movements 
in "Guillaume Tell." Then, further to illustrate the 
brilliant and versatile superiority of the Pesatese 
master, we may point to the exquisite grace and 
gaiety of the elder man's comedy. In this lighter 
vein, Bellini seems to have been entirely deficient. 
There is not a bar of merry music by him. Even 
the final rondo in "La SonAamhula" (his best caba- 
letta) is more intense than joyous. Yet, be the stat- 
ute of limitations ever so wide, ever so stringent,there 
can be no doubt that Bellini's two best operas, "Nor- 
ma" and "La Sonnambula," have a hold on the 
Italian stage which none of Rossini's tragic or senti- 
mental musical dramas have retained. This may be 
because Rossini trusted too much to his music, and 
cared too little for his story. "La Gazza Ladra" is 
his only serious opera in which the interest of the 
principal characters is sustained. Gorgeous as is 
"Semiramide," the action and passion languish af^r 
the first act ; whereas in "La Sonnambula" and 
"Norma," they rise as the drama draws to its close. 
So long as Italian Opera shall last, an actress will 
always desire to present herself as Amina, or as the 
impassioned priestess of the Druid wood. 

Both characters, it may be recollected, were "crea- 
ted" (as our French neighbors have it) by Pasta ; 
both have been successively sought by Malibran, by 
Mme. Grisi, who, however, resigned the part of 
Amino to the exquisite Persiani ; by Mile. Lind, by 
Mme. Viardot, and by Miss Adelaide Kemble. 

While offering disconnected notes in place of a 
formal review of M. Pougin's book, we cannot but 
rectify the character of Pasta given by him. He has 
overstated her natural qualities in crediting her with 
an extensive and beautiful voice ; whereas the organ 
with which she wrought such marvels was obstinate, 
limited in compass by nature : a hunky mezzo-soprano, 
extended upwards and downwards by her indomita- 
ble resolution to command a voice, and in its very 
best days liable to bo out of tune. Ther« is no over- 
stating the power and the passion which animated all 
her "creations." And she lived in a great epoch. 
Herr succe.<isor, whom many persons have preterred 
to Pasta because of her personal beauty and the su- 
perior quality and force of her voice, Mme. Grisi, 
who so long' "reigned over ns" in England, only 
"created" one part for herself during her career of a 
quarter of a century — that of Elvira, in Bellini's "I 
Puritani." Her best inspirations, her attitudes even, 
were merely so many copies of the inspirations 
wrought hy study into the most perfect presentment 
of Rossini's Assyrian Queen, of Donizetti's Anna 
Bolfna, of Bellini's Amina and Norma, that the stage 
has ever seen. — Athenaeum. 
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New York, April 5. — On Saturday evening Mr. 

Thomas gave us his 5th and last Symphony Soir<$e 

with the assistance of the Mendelssohn Union and 

Mr. Otto Singer (pianist) : 

Featlval Overtare Tolkmann. 

114th PMiIm. Chorna and Orchestra Mendeli«ohn. 

Fantaisie, Piano and Orchestra Bioger. 

(Mr. Otto Singer). 

Symphonic Poem, "PromeUieus" Lint, 

6th Symphony, (Pastorale) Beethoven. 

The opening Overture is strong and full of pur- 
pose, possessing many of the marked characteristics 
of the advanced German school. The Mendelssohn 
Psalm lest much of its effect from the fact that its 
execution greatly lacked finish and completeness; 
the tenors howled and seemed unable to tone down 
their superabundant energies. Further, there seem- 
ed to be too much orchestra for the voices . I was 
glad to observe that the Choral Society staid only 
during the performance of the work, and then deco- 




rously leit the stage; nsnally the vocalists remain 
until the end of the programme, and are neither use- 
ful nor ornamental. 

Mr. Singer's Fantasia pleased me greatly. Con- 
structed in a free style and well instrumented, it im- 
pressed the audience very favorably. The opening 
theme and the episodical melodies introduced after- 
ward are firm and shapely, and many passages are 
extremely neat and attractive. Mr. Singer — in the 
piano part — displayed much dexterity of finger, a 
firm and precise touch, and a good command of the 
instrument. He seemed deficient only in delicacy of 
sentiment and feeling. 

"Prometheus" really has something like coherence 
and persistency of design, and the instrumentation is 
of course good. Liszt's weak point ie always the 
nnconth harmonic transitions, which disfigure near- 
ly all his symphonic works. 

Mr. Thomas's efficient orchestra has never dis- 
played its capabilities to better advantage than in the 
Pastoral Symphony. 

The audience was a large and seriously attentive 
one, and I trust that Mr. Thomas has met, this sea- 
son, with sufficient pecuniary encouragement to in- 
duce him in the season of 1 867-70 to give us anoth- 
er series of these delightful entertainments. He has 
brought out many new works of interest and ability 
which, but for his untiring energy, we should proba- 
bly not have heard, and he has visibly elevated the 
standard of musical taste among ns. 

Mr. T's 19th Sunday Concert presented this 
among other attractions : 

Symphony, No. 1, D (1776) Emannel Baeh. 

Fantasia, Midrammer Night's Dream Mendelssohn. 

Orerture, "Rlensi" Wagner. 

Ave Maria ( Bach). Oonnod. 

(Soprano, violin, piano, organ, orchestra). 
Nachtgesang Yogt. 

The soloists were Miss Josey Hofl^ (soprano) and 
Mr. Frank Gilder (pianist). The former did not 
succeed very well in the exquisite Ave Maria, which 
requires a voice of far greater purity than hers ; in 
her other solo she was more pleasing. Mr. Gilder 
played a Polonaise by Weber in very good style, al- 
though the performance was too mechanical. In 
Mason's "Silver Spring" he displayed a beautifully 
clean touch, together with a very even manipulation. 
For an encore he played Gottschalk's well worn 
"Banjo," which has never yet been really played by 
anybody but the author himself. 

The Emanuel Bach Symphony is a quaint little 
thing, with no pause between either two of the three 
movements. Singularly, the Lar^^o is in £ flat, al- 
though the other movements are in D. The Fan- 
tasia on the "Midsummer Night's Dream" is too 
much of a hodge-podge for my taste, for I thorough- 
ly disapprove of mixing up the Nocturne, Clown's 
Dance, Wedding March, Overture, &c., into one 
heterogeneous mass. 

April 12. — On Wednesday evening Miss Henriet- 
ta Markstein, who made her first appearance last 
November, gave a second concert in Stein way Hall. 
She was assisted in a very miscellaneous progr^me 
by Mr. Von Inten (pianist), Mr. Eopta (violin), Mr. 
Hill (tenor), and Mme. Lanari (soprani). Miss Mark- 
stein has much force and considerable mechanical 
dexterity, but her playing entirely lacks elegance, 
and that well-bred quietude of manner which is char- 
acteristic of a thorough artist ; she plays with her 
elbows and shoulders, and her convulsive movements 
are anything but satisfactory to the beholder. She 
selected (most injudiciously) as one of her solos, 
Mayer's Fantasia on Masaniello, which has several 
times been played by Mr. Mills. The hall was oc- 
cupied by a widely scattered audience, and the pecu- 
niary result of the concert could scarcely have been 
gratifying to the pianiste. The assisting artists ac- 
quitted themselves creditably. 

At Irving Hall on the same evening. Mile. Filo- 
meno, the South American pianist and violinist, de- 
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lighted a large andience with her excellent pianism 
and mnch less excellent violin playing. Mile. F. 
has a beantifal touch, much rapidity of finger, and 
plays with a dash and rerre which recall Gottschalk. 
Her performance of the "Banjo*' was brilliant and 
eifectiTe. As a violinist she is less satisfactory, for 
her tone is thin and sometimes scrapy. She was as- 
sisted by artists of more or less vocal reputation, and 
the programme was quite an enjoyable one. 

On Saturday evening we had our fifth Philharmon- 
ic Concert, with Richard Hoffman and Mme. Gazza- 
niga as soloists. This was the programme : 

*'Dle Ideate," Bynphonks Pomn Uart. 

AiU, ^*Ah moa flla," (Propheto) Meyer tMor. 

CoDeerto, D minor, op. 40 MendelMohn. 

Overtare, "Faiut** Wa«ner. 

Balve Maria Rino. 

let Symphonj, in C Beetlioven. 

Lisst's "Poem" and Wagner's "Faust" constitu- 
ted a pretty strong dose for one evening, although 
the latter has many fine and attractive points. As 
for the "poem" (which was cruelly placed at the 
commencement of the programme), it is simply and 
utterly absurd ; had it been named "chaos" the no- 
menclature would have been accurate. As for Beet- 
hoven's earliest Symphony, its freshness and melo- 
dious phrases were positively charming after all the 
Wagner and Lisst brass. 

Mme. Gazxaniga sang with that power and force 
for which she is distinguished ; her artistic perform- 
ance of the Salve Maria secured a decided encore. 

Mr. Hoffman's performance of the always beauti- 
ful Concerto was simply delightful, his touch is so 
beautifully delicate, his manipulation so unerringly 
even and accurate, and he is so true in every detail 
to the intention of the composer ; these excellencies 
combine to form a most artistic and enjoyable 
whole. The delighted audience insisted upon a re- 
call, and Mr. Heff'man gracefully responded with 
Chopin's exquisite Nocturne in F-sharp minor. This 
latter was entitled "a simple, unpretending little mel- 
ody" by the astute Herald critic in yesterday's issue. 
How encouragingly patronizing I 

The 6th and last concert will occur on Saturday 
evening. May 8th. The programme will include 
"Manfred" with music by Schumann, (choruses and 
declamations — the latter by Edwin Booth — thrown 
in) ; Gluck's Overture to Jphiffenia, and Hiller's 2d 
Concert Overture. 

On Saturday evening Mme. Bertha Johannsen gave 
a very interesting Soiree Musicale at Steinway's 
Small Hall, assisted by Theo. Thomas, F. von Inten 
and others. Among the attractive features of the 
programme were a Rondo by Schubert, for piano and 
violin, and a Sonata by Raff, for the same instru- 
ments. These were admirably played by Messrs. 
Yon Inten and Thomas. Mme. Johannsen sang 
several songs by Schumann and Reinecko, and also 
in a beautiful quintet by Schubert, for female voices. 

At Mr. Thomas's 20th Sunday Concert, the last 
but two of this enjoyable series, some of the attrac- 
tions were : 



Svertnre to "Rotannade" flehat>ert 
Tertare to "Ray Blae" Mendebi^>hn. 



TianBeivi. ..•••. ..•••«••..• ••••■.. .ocnviDann. 

B%lla», "Reine de Baba** Qounod. 

Mile. Hofl^ again appeared, as also Mr. August 
Arnold (pianist), who played, as one of his solos, 
Beethoven's pianoforte Sonata in C-sharp minor, op. 
27« which has been called, for some occult reason, 
the "Moonlight Sonata." f. 



Paris, March 29.— The death of Hector Berlioz, 
which has occurred since my last letter, has of course 
been noticed in your Journal. Of his true position 
as a composer I cannot speak; indeed that is a ques- 
tion upon which Doctors disagree. His works, 
neglected in his own country, have their admirers in 
Germany. In reading the various notices of his life, 
which have appeared in the Parisian Journals, I have 
been struck by the extraordinary manner in which 
his claims to fame as a critic are treated, being either 
quietly ignored, or, at the best, merely touched upon; 



and yet it is in thio respect that his very name is a 
tower of strength, as any one who reads what he has 
written may well know. His works, models of fine 
writing, keen wit and good sense, filled with learning 
and penetrated by the finest critical in8ight,nre denied 
to the English reader, simply because of the shame- 
ful fact that a translation would not sell for enough 
money to pay for the paper and ink used in writing 
it. The laborer is worthy of his hire [or at least of 
something considerably higher than he would get] 
and so "IjCS Soirees de I' Orchestro" and other books 
of the kind will remain untranslated until some one 
undertakes the work from a pure love of art and use- 
fulness, as a lady has done in the case of Liszt's 
Chopin. 

According to the usual custom a "concert sprituel" 
was given at the Conservatoire, on the evening of 
March 26 (Vendredi Saint). This was the pro- 
gramme : 

Bymphonie Pai torale Beethoven. 

Inflamatae da Btabat Romlni. 

OuTorinre de la Orotta de Fingal MendelMohn. 

Pater Noeter Meyerbeer. 

Air de Jodee Maehab«e Handel. 

Bymphonie en li bemol Ilnydn. 

It is customary to play at this concert either the 
Eroica or the Pattoral Symphony. I will not try to 
say how well the latter was rendered this time ; how- 
ever far my words might go, they would be very sure 
of falling short of the mark. No wonder that it is 
difficult to obtain admission to these concerts ; and 
no wonder that an ahonnement once obtained is kept 
religiously in the family as a kind of heir-loom. 

Haydn's B-flat Symphony, with the sense of rest 
an]i content which his music always brings, was a 
fitting termination for such a programme; and Men- 
delssohn's rich and vivid tone-picture was shown in 
the best of lights. Mile. Kilsson was the soloist, and 
in Handel's air gained for herself an encore and two 
recalls. In this she fully deserved the compliment, 
but her rendering of Rossini's Inflammatut was to 
me unsatisfactory. It was indeed the perfection of 
art, but tlie fire and passion, so necessary there, were 
lacking. Meyerbeer's Pater Nosier was admirably 
sung by a double chorus without accompaniment. 

At the 6th Popular Concert we had Beethoven's 

C-minor Symphony. The programme of the 7tli 

was as follows : 

OuTertnre d'Oberon Weber. 

Fantalele eur Otello, pour violon Ernst. 

Rx«ent«e par M. Vilhelmy. 

ATe Maria Chfrablnl. 

Chants par Mile. Battn. Le nalo de oor anglale par 

M. Oa^teKoet. 
March* ftinAbrede la STrnphnnie hiroYqne. . . .B^thoTen. 

L'Bnfence da (Tbriiit (2e partie) H. Berlioi. 

Oarertare. Choeurdea berfeem. Repoe delaSaiuta-Famllle. 
Le solo par M. Boeqnin. 

Air pour vlolon Bach. 

Xzteat^ par M. Vilhelmy. 

Hymne Haydn. 

Ez6eut6 per tons lea inetrumenta 4 eordea. 

SUbat Mater RoMdnl. 

Air par M. Mnaay. Air par Mile. Werthelmber. Ddo 
par Mllea. Batta et Werthelmber. Pro peeeatia par 
M. Boanefade. InHammatua par Mile. Battn. 

Rossini's "Messe" continues in favor at the Thea- 
tre Italien. Judging from one hearing, it seems to 
me a very beautiful and noble work, but, as an ac- 
count of its prominent traitA has been already pub- 
lished in your Journal, I will spare your readers any 
infliction in the way of description. 



BOSTON, APRII^ 24, 1869. 



Made at Home. 

The close of the great aeason, with the last 
Symphony Concert and the Easter Oratorios, 
has been followed by a short after-sumraer, of a 
very agreeable character, consisting mainly of 
the three Orch^tral Concerts of Mr. Lang, and 
the four Piano Matindes of Mr. Leonhard. Of 
these there yet remains for our enjoyment only 



one of the latter. To the list must be added scv- 
eral benefit concerts, ptipil concerts of the Con- 
servatories, and hours of Organ music. 

Mr. Lang's very successful experiment is over 
for the present. ^lercantile Hall has been 
crowded e&eh time, and with the best kind of 
audience. His programmes were as follows : 

Tuesday t April 6. 

Orertnre to '- Pronietheoa". . . rt- BeethoTen. 

ISjmphony, No. 3, in E flat major Moiart. 

Serenade and Allegro in B minor, for Pianoforte, with 

oreheatral accompaniment Mendeiaaohn. 

Miaa Alice Dntton. 
Sjmphony No. 4, in A major (Itolian) Mendelsaohn. 

Tuesday^ April 13. 

Symphony No. 8, in 7 major Beethoren. 

Overture, ''Tne Fair Melualoa" Mendeiaaohn. 

Pianoforte Concerto. No 4, in O major Beethoren. 

Mr. Hugo Leonhard. 
OTertnre to ''The Naiada" Stemdale Bennett. 

Tuesday, April 20. 

Symphony No. 6, In F major, (Pastoral) BeethoTen. 

Orerture to "The Hebrides" Mendeliwobn. 

Molin Concerto In D major Beethoren. 

Mr. Bernhard Liatemann. 
Symphony No. 7, in Q major Haydn. 

The only drawback to the full enjoyment of 
these orchestral performances was in the charac- 
ter of the hall, which neither has a musical and 
cheerful aspect, nor very good acoustic qualities. 
To all but the remotest listeners the sounds were 
hard and dry, the fortissimos more striking than 
inspiring ; the tympani, for instance, in the storm 
part of the Pastoral Symphony, dealt something 
more like blows than sounds upon our tympa- 
num. Doubtless it would all have sounded well 
in a larger room ; for, saving now and then a 
slip of some wind instrument (which every ear is 
quick in such a place to challenge), the various 
compositions were carefully read and nicely ren- 
dered. Mr. Lang is rapidly making himself at 
home in his new function as Conductor, and be 
does wisely to take a small and modest house at 
first, — a picked orchestra of a few more than 
thirty instruments (six first violins) ; capable and 
faithful with a few, he may yet be ruler over 
many. 

He did well, too, to choose just those standard 
Symphonies and Overtures which are well- 
known, tried favorites, and which lose compara- 
tively little with so small an orchestra. With the 
exception of the **Italian" and '^Pastoral" Sym- 
phonies, and the Mendelssohn ** Serenade and 
Allegro giojoso,** all the pieces had been heard in 
the larger Symphony Concerts this past season. 
Nobody could ask for better. Mr. Lang showed 
a clear insight into the character and structure 
of each work, and handled 'his forces as if tho 
meanings and beauties were all palpable to his 
own mind, even if the medium through which he 
conveyed them wore not always quite so quickly 
sympathetic as a zealous interpreter could wish. 
But on the whole there waa comparatively little 
to complain of. It is time, toO, to have new con- 
ductors growing up ; for so unexampled is the 
spread of interest in classical orchestral music in 
this whole community, not only of Boston, but 
the larger towns for many miles away, that the 
business of conductorshtp must soon give full- em- 
ployment to as many as shall show the true abili- 
ity. Division of labor comes in every sphere 
that widens. 

The solo pieces, with orchestra, were of the 
best and finely executed. Mr. Leon hard's 
playing of the **divine*' Concerto (in 6) of Beet- 
hoven brought it home to every listener more 
palpably and with more exquisite appreciation 
than ever ; the piano-forte at least did not sufT'er 
from tho contracted space. Mr. Listemann put 



his usual fire into the Violin Concerto (first 
movement), of which his execution whs masterly ; 
and Miss Dutton, as a classical pianist, gains in 
favor by each effort. — Mr. Lang has made many 
thankful for this fine little after-season of sym- 
phonic life and sunshine. 

Mr. Leoxhard's Matinees take, more nearly 
than anything else, the place held in the calendar 
of what may be called the inner circle of music- 
lovers here by the concerts of Mr. Dresel, which 
are so much missed durinn; his protracted stay in 
Germany. Three of the four (on successive 
Thursday afternoons, at Chickering's Rooms) are 
already past ; two of them before we go to press, 
with programmes very choice, as follows : 

April Sth. 

Allefro and OaToCt«. from ''Salt* Anglaliie," D mln.Baeb. 

Adftgio. A mioor Moznrt. 

LM^r CvcIuA, "An die ferne Oeliebte** Bevthoven. 

fennte. F m»jor, op. 10, No. 2 B««thoTeo. 

Schcrxo. op. 54, K major Chopin. 

*'Br ists." op 21, No? 2. Son/; Fraos. 

*' IVenn der Frilhling," op. 42. No. 6. Sonff Frani. 

Kind«i9c«ni*n, Scen«M from Childhood, op. 15 Schnmann. 

Nocturne, op 62, No. 1 Chopin. 

ValM, B minor, posthumous Chopin. 

April 15M. 

lUnibtindo and Dnrleoca, A mioor Barh. 

Sooafe, E minor, op. 90 Bevthovrn. 

PolonRi»e. K flat minor, op. 2R, No. -2 Chopin. 

MAlli«'d, bj R. Kranx, trnn^cribed .Li*zf. 

TrUi, E flat m^jor, op. luO Srhiib«rt. 

Novflcrta. F miijar Schumann. 

Bebersino, B lint major, from ep. 26 Schumann. 

Mr. Leonhard was truly the interpreter in his 
renilering of all this variety of fine piano works ; 
not less so in the order of their presentation, for 
each came fitly after and before another; bou- 
quets arranged with tact, and each fiower whole 
and perfect. The linle pieces from the Suites of 
Bach, quaintly graceful, honest, hearty music, 
were played with evenness and clearness, and 
with such tender care to all the points of phras- 
ing, light and shade, and How of parts, as to over- 
come any prepossession against Bach as being 
merely • dry and learned. It was all fresh and 
full of life, temperate and wholesome, — good for 
tl^e listener, to make him listen sanely and with 
keen appreciation to what followed. And what 
better after Bach than Mozart (first pro^amme)! 
That Adagio was a piece to stir one deefily as 
well as to win with beauty ; it was something 
out of the common, even with Mozart. 

After Mozart, Beethoven. An<l first, for great- 
er contrast, that most deep and tender and poetic 
of his love songs, that cycle of successive moo<]8 
of feeling in little fitful strains which, with their 
wonderful accompaniment, half whisper, half 
conceal, and so in the most e.xprcssive way sug- 
gest 80 much. It is a rare treat to hear the Lied- 
erkreis well sung and well accompanied. We 
know no singer for ither« but Mr. Krkissmann, 
who did it admirably, and Mr. Leonhard 'sat^om- 
paniment was as delicate and close to the music 
and the soul thereof as one could wish to hear. 
The Sonata, after it, is one of the earlier and 
lighter ones of Beethoven, rarely if ever before 
heard in public here, but full of charm. It is in 
the middle movement (the first, in F, i.s sunshine), 
that the stranger ami deeper mood of Beethoven 
reveals itself. This Allegretto is a Scherzo in F 
minor, with a Trio in D flat major, a succc.<(sion 
of mysterious chords, like cloud shadows stealing 
over the landscape ; it is one of the most remark- 
able pAges in all the thirty-one Sonatas. The 
Presto finale, again, is gay and careless enough 
for Ilaydn. 

The second part, wholly of Chopin, Franz and 
Schumann, w;i8 a fine aficrpicce to ti.e ihreo older 



classics. We all know how well Chopin fares in the 

hands of Mr. Leonhard, and that, of all the xin^ers, 

Kreissmsnn is ihc one for Robert Franz. "J?r isVs !" 

is one of the most original and hnppy of his little 

songs, which, wo think, had not before found its wsy 

into the concert room. Schumann's oeries of little 

Kinderscenen never seemed to us so charming, and 

each one so characteristic and true to its title, ns they 

did that afternoon. They were followed with an- 

flapginz interest, and more than one was most an- 

willingly dismii«scd without a repetition. 

Of the second concert the great feature was, of 

course, the Schubert Trio, which, often as it has 

been heard in tliat room, still j^rows in interest and 

approves itself one of the great Trios. Mc8.srs. Kicii- 

BERO nnd A. Sock playe t it with Mr. Tjconhard, 
and never did it po ofl* more gloriously. The E-mi- 
nor Sonata (op. 90) of Beethoven was very admira- 
bly played. How fine the contrast hefwecn its two 
movements, the passionate and fitfnl Vivace, and the 
broad, trnnqnil, even flow of the Andante in E major, 
with its lovely variations and its exquisite returns ! 
Liszt's tranprription of the Franz song delighted ev- 
erybody. Chopin and Schumann were significantly 
represented. 

Mr. a. p. Peck's Annual Concert, April 16th, 
filled the Music Hall, presenting as it did a great va- 
riety of attractions, besides the concert-giver's valid 
title to the general good will. We were sorry to 
miss in the programme one interesting novelty which 
had been announced : the Serenade by Mozart for 
reed instruments, horns, &c.; hut the omission was 

unavoidable, the musieinns being held to their theatre 
engagements. Nor did Mr. J. F. PRnMB, the new 
violinist, play the Mendelssohn Concerto set down 
for liim (prohahly for the same reason, it requiring 
orchestral accompaniment). What he did phiy, two 
Fantasias, one hy himself, showed him to he a mas- 
ter of his instrument. Miss Adrlaidk PHiLLirrs. 
always at homo in the llossini m«^Iody, sang Non pht 
wrsta in her host voice and style, and a Uomanzn hy 
Mattci. Miss Kki.loog was evidently ill.aml though 
she executed Ah iion ijiunge finely, there was no joy in 
look or voice. She aUo sang Moxart's "/)rA u/Vwi." A 
new soprano, Mrs. Brockwat, made her dehui in a 
carefully cl»d>orated, rather than an easy rendering of 
the florid ''Come pn' me aereno'* of Bellini. Her voice 
is sweet and pleasant Miss Amok Dutton, whose 
simple, modest cosrume was in refreshing conra^l 
with the prevailing fashion, played from memory, at 
the piano that very diflS^Milt Hungarian Uhnpsody hy 
Liszt, with which Miss Topp makes such effect ; and 
cerr.unly her rendering was sure and good, albeit 
with less str.'ngfh and hrillinncy. 

Sio. Fkrranti is the same piece of hearty nature 
that he was. His hnfTo is genuine and inimitMhlc, and 
his baritone voice has loMt none of its richness. His 
very appearance gladdened the whole crowd, and his 
'singing of the Pasfiglione, hut Nlili more of " h'cmine, 
femine!'* was irrcsisiihiy funny. Signor LoTTt, wiih 
his German face nnd hVht, sweet Ocrin:m tenor, snnir 
a liomanza hy Verdi and a German song : "Mein 
Enq^l*' tastefully, as always. The concert wa.s^ open- 
ed hy Mr. TiiAVRU on the great Organ, and clo.sed 
with "X/V//, :itfi,'* hy Mihs Phillipps (in place of 
Miss Kellogg), and Signers I^tti and Ferrunti. 

Other Concert reviews must lie over. 



w 

j rush to the footlights, which galvanizes oor would he 
; all alive hnmaniiy, hrinuing all mental, moral tem- 
perance into sad disrepute. It is fur efTfcl, that he 
may sliine, that i-ach new Pi<i;Hnini seruws up hi<i 
strings, and singers wear their voices out in the amhi- 
tion to produce startling high lones Puhlies h^ek a 
sensation, rather than sincere, pure, whole'^ome music; 
to this pruiient appetite singers and players minister ; 
and the instrument makers minister in turn to them, 
straining the pitch up higher and higher. 

But the evil has grown intolerable. Earnest efforts 
have been made to find ihe remedy. A few years 
since there was an Imperial Commission raised in 
Paris, composed of the hiehe^t musical authorities, 
who after long and learned discussiims, taking of ev- 
idence, reports, &c , finally agreed upon a new pitch, 
nearly half a tone lower than that then and still pre- 
vniMne, (a compromise l>etw^e*'n strict scieniific re- 
quiremi'nts and the practical dittl''ultieM in the way of 
reform), and this pitch, hy Imperial decree, w^sei- 
tahlishcd throutrhoui France as the "Normal Diapa- 
son." It has since heen slowly, hut surely, winning 
its way among ihe theatres and orchestras of Ger- 
many, though not withdtit resistance. A Convention 
to consider the same subject was soon after held in 
England, the evidence, and arirnment all tendiitir the 
same way, hut without practical result. Now. thanks 
to the manly stand of Sims Reeves, the theme is agi- 
tated on almost every jiagc of every musicHi piiper 
for the hist two month" ; nearly all agreeing that the 
pitch should he lowered, the question hcim; /low mtich, 
many pleading for just half a tone, as that would 
make it such an easy thing to alter all the OiL'ans. 

Here In Boston we have already a ci*rrain foothold 
gained in favor of conformity with the French pitch ; 
the Great Organ of the Music Hall is tuned to it. 
What can we do to hring us fully Into line with the 
new movement? One more Nte^ has been taken; 
the Normal Diapason, hy a wi«e vote of the Com- 
mittee, has just heen introduced into all our pui>lic 
schools. Rut the orchestral instruments, especially 
the reeds. &e , cannot h<% lengthened out to suit the 
organ, without deranging their scale, alturmg their 
intervals unequally; hence a chronic diffirulty of 
pitch in all the oratorios. To procure nt* w insirn 
ments, properly made for the purpose, would involve 
a greater expense than moi«t of the mu^'iciann feel 
able to incur. It is then'fi>re proposed to Imve a 
proper set of instruments made for them, and to pro- 
cure the means, it is proposed to give a CouC'-rt, vo- 
cal and orchestral, on the afternoon of Thursday, 
May 13, under the joint auspices of the Haudi-I and 
Haydn, the Ilarvan! Musical and the Boston Music 
Hall Assof'iations. The orrangenienis are in the 
hands of a Committee of three from each hcwly. viz. : 
J. B Upham, L B. Barnes and Then. Stover, tor 
the f fond fl and Ilnifdn ; H. W. I'ickcring, J. S. 
Dwight and B. J. Lang, for the I/nn^ird ; Ehen 
Dale. J. P. Putnam and S. L. Thorndike, for the 
Music Hall. The prot;rammc will prohnhly inrlmle 
the "Hymn of Pn«i.«e," a good Symphony ami Over- 
ture, a Serenade hv Mozart for the wind in«trumentN 
in question, and one or two good vocal solos. — More 
in our next. 



Musical Pitch. — The agitation of this long 
mooted question is revived with a new energy. Espe- 
cially in England, where the great Oratorio tenor, 
Mr. Sims Uecvcs, hn.s for some months persistently 
refused to sing at the unnaturally hiuh pitch which 
ruled in all the concert!*. It is agreed o\\ all handa 
that the pitch has risen al>out a whole tone since the 

time of B:ich atnl Handel, — el.<c where did the for- 
mer Knd the voices for his sustained high parts ? Ij 
is agreed that it is now too high for the conifort or 
the safety of most singing voices. It is the singers' 
grievance, and the complaint cannot Iks silenced, must 
be met. The causes of^the continual, as it would 
seem, fatal, straining up arc not so well agreed upon. 
Prohahlv thev will nil linallv resolve themselves into 
one nnd the same mond cause, — the same that ex- 
plains the accelerated tcvijto of to-day. — the more fe- 
verish pulse of human life collectively, the increased 
craving for excitement, the striving for ejfcrt, the 
pa«r^n for exaggeration, fi»r intensity in all things, 
the sensutionuliutn, the eager lompeiilion, the mad 



Nrw York. The third nnd lost of the "Histori- 
cal Kecitals," by Mine. Raymond Hitter and Mr. S. 
B. MilU, took place at SteinwHy Hall last Saturdiiy 
afrurnoou. The scleciions were wholly from the 
Modern German School : 

1 Air and Variations in G major. 

Hredrnven. Boni 1770, died 1827. 

2 Wonne der Wchmuth lifeihocm. 

3 Sonata appassionata, opus 57 Bcediovcu. 

4 Ellen's S(Mig (words from the "Lady of the 

Lake"). 
Gretehen am Spinnrade, (from Goethe's 
"Faust"...>cA//^»'r/, Bom 1797, dirti 1828. 

5 "Dcs Abends," "'rraumeswirren, and Eudo 

%'om Lied." from the "Fanta«ic-Siiickc." 
op. Xl.. .Schutunim. Born 1810, ilicd 18.56. 

6 \lvi\w\\Qi\. . MeudfliiAitlm. Born 1809. died 1847. 
The Wnrrior's Dcnth. Song h\ A liilter. 

7 Moment Musical, Opus !M, No. I and No. 2. 

Si'Jiithrrl. 
S ICIs.t's Ermahnung an Ortruda, from "Lohen- 
grin" % .It. Wagner. 

Angioliu del hiondo crin Linzt. 

f> Etude. C "^harp minor, op. 2.'%, No 7. . Chopin. 

10 Schoenc Wicgc mciiicr I^iden, Sonir from 

Opus 24 Schunmnn. 

lOr 1st gckomincn Franz. 

1 1 Hungarian Gypsy Melodies Tausig. 

rrcfixed to the aho^e programme were some in- 
structive remarks upon the German Lied an<l the 
Sonata, for whi«*h we regret we have not room here. 
— The second llt'cital (April .3) oflTcrcd specimens of 
thix^e schools, coveting a wide Held, as follows : 
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THE OLD FBXirCH SCHOOL. 



1 "Le rereil-Matin" Couperin. 1716. 

"La flearie" " " 

"La tendre MuMtte" " " 

S Soyez fiddles, Air from the ballet "La Mas- 
carade" Ltdly, 1660. 

3 Le Tamboarin Bameau. 1731. 

La Musette " " 

4 Ro8«i(i;no1s amouronx, Air from the Opera 

"Hippolite and Aricie" Ramtau, 1733. 

5 GigneSfm £ min. and in E maj.i?am«zu. 1731. 

6 Une fi^vre brillante, Romance from Richard 

Coear de Lion Gretry. 1 785. 

Le Rosier, Romance. ,.J. J. Rousuau. 1762. 

THB OLA88IC GSBMAW SCHOOL. 



7 Prelode and Fn^e in D major, Ne. 5, 

from the -'Well-tempered Clarier." 

J. S. Bach. 1722. 

8 Es ist Tollbracht, Air from the "Johannes 

Passion" J. S. Bach. 1720-30. 

Verdi prati, Air from "Alcina".i5afu/e/. 1735. 

9 Prelude, Fugue and Capnpcio, from the Saite 

in D minor Handel. 1 720. 

10 del mio dolce amor, from "Paride ed 

Elena" Gluck. 1762. 

An Chloe. Song Mozart, 1788. 

11 Sonate in B flat major Mozart. 1779. 

FOLK SOirOS, AND PIANO-rORTB COMPOSITIOITS 
FOUNDBD OV THAT FOBH. 

Liszt's celebrated "Rhapsodies" on Hungarian and 
Gipsy popular melodies, or Folk songs, are among 
the most effective and imaginative compositions he 
has written, and abound with the brilliant difficulties 
of modem pianoforte technique. 

12 Quando ti vedo Roman Serenade. 

8e amor mai Italian barcarole. 

Gramachree Irish Melody. 

13 Nocturne in D flat, op. 27, and Mazurka, 

op. 6, No. 2 Chopin, 

14 Why dost thou Weep ?. . . . Hottentot Song. 
Margoton va-t k-liau. . . .French Dance Song. 
La Colasa Spanish Popular Song. 

15 Rhapsodie Hongroise, No. 12 Litzt. 

1 Francois Couperin, bom at Paris, 1668, died 
1733. He was called "Le Grand," from his having 
been considered as the most distinguished of a musi- 
cal family, that sustained its reputation for more 
than two centuries. He was not only a learned the- 
orist, hut also a great organist — perhaps the finest 
that France ever produced — while his clavichord 
pieces are tender and graceful in character ; these 
were indeed studied and regarded as models by the 
clavecinists of his day. 

2 Jean Baptiste Lully was bom at Florence, 1633, 
died 1687. He was a composer of genius, but rude 
and eccentric in character ; this is not strange, as he 
rose from a very Isw class, to become the favorite of 
and Court composer to Louis Qaatorze. His operas 
and ballets kept the stage for a hundred years after 
his death ; and, in a certain degree, he is regarded as 
tbe founder of French tragic opera. 

4 Jean Philippe Ramean, bora at Dijon, 1683, 
died 1764, was one of the greatest dramatic compos- 
ers of tbe eighteenth century. He was also celebra- 
ted as a didactic author; wrote treatif^es and disser- 
tations on music ; besides composing 36 operas, some 
ballets, and many harpsichord pieces. "Hippolite 
and Aricie" was his first opera, alUiough written after 
he had attained his fiftieth year. 

5 This old fashioned dance form (the gigue, or 
jig) was nor always written for dancers ; it was 
adapted to vocal or instrumental pieces of brisk and 
elegant character. 

6 Gretry was bom at Liege, 1751, died 1813. He 
brought the form of French Opera Comique to per- 
fection ; and, between 1 765 and 1 803. composed more 
than fifty operas, of which, ''Richard Coeurde Lion" 
is the most celebrated. This simple, yet vigorous 
romance ( Unejievre) is the song sung by the trouba- 
dour Blondel, under the grating of King Richard's 
prison. Blondel (or Blondeaux) des Nesles was no 
inconsiderable musician and poet ; abont a score of 
his songs, in manuscript, exist in the French lope, 
rial Library. 

Jean Jacques Rousseau, bom at Geneva, 1 782, 
died 1728, supported himself for several years in 
Paris as a music teacher and copyist ; and his wri- 
tings on music first paved the way to his subsequent 
extraordinary success as an author. He wrote much 
for the theatre, and many romances ; the above ro- 
mance [Le Rosier) is one ot the few to which he did 
not also write the words. 

10 The Chevalier Gluck was bom in the Palati- 
nate, 1714. died 1787. Ho was the reformer of the 
opera of his time. A singular mistake has teen 



made by a European publishing hoose, in regard to 
the above air from "Paride ed Elena ;" this has been 
lately reprinted, as by Stradella, and with sacred 
words I and Mrs. Sartoris (Adelaide Kemble, the 
singer), in her novel, "A Week at a French Country 
House," has fallen into the same error, and alludes 
to the air as one of Stradella's. 

12 These lulian Folk songs were taken down by 
Carl Banck from the singing of the peasantry, abont 
30 years isgo. The impassioned beauty of the old 
Irish melody, "Gramachree," has made it a favorite 
subject for poets ; Moore, Sheridan, Robert Gilfillan, 
Ogle, and hosts of others, have written words to this 
lovely theme. 

14 The Hottentot melody is nnaltered from the 
original, and arranged by fiime. Ritter ; the words 
are versified from a prose' translation of an African 
cradle song. 

These nnique concerts have attracted attention 
even in Germany. In a recent number of the Leip- 
zig Musical Gazette, a leading journal in European 
musical matters, a teamed editor. Dr. Chrysander 
(author of the life of Handel, &c.,) alludes to them 
in a long and flattering article, from which we ex- 
tract the following : 

"We have read these programmes and the re- 
marks attached .te them with real enjoyment. They 
display tact, insight and knowledge of the rich mate- 
rial employed ; they are not put together without 
critical taste, as are those of the London recitals, and 
some othera. We recommend their plan as an ex- 
ample to all our conductors and concert-givers in 
Germany." Dr. Chrysander then alludes to the con- 
cert recently given by Mr. F. L. Ritter, in which that 
gentleman's compositions were performed ("Othello 
Overture," "First Symphony,"" Forty-sixth Psalm," 
"Hafis Songs," &c.), and concludes in these terms : 
"It appears to us that Mr. Ritter must be possessed 
of extraordinary talent, and that this, as well as his 
knowledge and happy union of diverse capabilities 
will assure to him a highly distinguished future ca- 
reer." 

Music amono thb Blivd. In a letter dated 
Boston, April 12, "StelUi" writes to the Worcester 
Palladium as follows : 

At the Perkins Institute for the Blind, the study of 
music is pursued as faithfully as in the best music 
schools of the land. Not that all who leave its class- 
es are proficient. Many are satisfied with a certain 
skill in performance, but a large number are studying 
the best works, and carrying on their advanced studies 
with the true artist's zeal. The institution is favorcMl 
in having for its instructor in music a man so gifted 
and earnest as Mr. Campbell, who, although olind 
himself, has in an unusual degree the power of in- 
spiring his pupils with not a little of his own devot- 
edness to art. With his musical gifts he combines 
so much practical sense and enterprise, that he is 
likely to succeed in his determination to establish a 
Conservatory of Music for the Blind^ one that shall 
bring them from all other States and institutions of a 
similar character 1 

Naturally enough this plan seems to approach ful- 
filment now that the Asylum — at South Boston — is 
likely to undergo some important changes. It is pro- 
posed to divide the pupils into families ; erect suita- 
ble boarding houses for them near by, and convert 
the present building into an Institute, educational and 
industrial. A portion of the funds for the purpose 
are to be raised by the efforts of the pupils them- 
selves ; and, for tnis reason, some of the music class- 
es are giving concerts in the principal towns of the 
States. Mr. Campbell has arranged a popular pro- 
gramme of vocal and instrumental music, interspers- 
ed with reading and recitations by the Blind. The 
sensation of these concerts is the bandf to which a few 
young lady performers have lately been added. 

Wo wish that Mr. Campbell could he induced to 
give in Worcester one of his choice chamber con- 
certs, in order to show how well his pupils interpret 
the music of Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Chopin and 
Schumann. We think their performances would 
occasion the utmost surprise, especially when it is re- 
membered that every note of mu^ic must be commit- 
ted to memory before performanoe is possible. We 
heard one of his pupils play, the other evening, the 
Andante from Beethoven's Fifth Symphony. It was 
somctliin(; never to be forgotten I Wholly rapt in 
the music, the younc man seemed stirred by the spirit 
of the master wliose sublime hannonies ho interpreted 
so well ; and, in the gathering darkness of twilight — 
which was yet day to him, the music seemed to come 
from another world, as he played with all that senti- 
ment and expression which comes in drawing .from 
the treasures of Memorv. ^ 
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Vooftl, with Piano Aooomp <r im«nt. 

The Passing Bell. Sacred Song. 2. F to e. 

Claribel. 30 
A Tary prttty and pAtbatle story of tha last hours 
of a dying ehild. 
The Shepherd's lay. S. D to e. Mende/ttokn. SO 

A charming serenade. 
The News-boy. Song and Chorus. 2. C to f. 

Boardman. 35 
Quite a taking enhjeet, and has a good choras. 
Eucre. Song and Chorus. Coote. 35 

The words are by B. Webb, who also wrote ''Tom- 
my Dodd," and '-BeaattfUl Bells." A genial, pleaa- 
aat song, with a floe melody. 
Bow down thine ear. Quartet. 3. A6 to e. 

Behrens. 40 
A flne opening anthem or quartet tot choirs. 
The Lonely Hearth. 2. G to e. Femald. 30 

A ftooehing little ballad, with sweet mask. 
List to the music of my Song. 6. A6 to d. 

Adam, 40 
A splendid ooneert bravnra song, inth a high so- 
prano Tolee it Is very effective. 
Love, the Pilgrim. 3. Fto.^. Bhtmenthal, 90 

Yeiy pleasingly written, and has an ezeeUent 
"moral.'* 

On a Velocipede. Veazie, 35 

When a song is on a velocipede, It Is sure to go. 
Very amusing. 

May Song. (BCayonlied). 3. Gtof. 

MenddMtofm 25 
A beantifnl txibate to the flower season. 
Another May Song. (Anderea Mayenlied). 4. 

minor to g, ^ Mendelssohn. 40 

Quite another thing from the preceding ; a sort of 
witches' song, describing a visit to the Brookaiibeiy. 
Wild and saange music. 
Betrospection. Romance. 4. G minor to g. 

Mendelssohn, 25 
Quite pensive In eharaoter. Like the others, shows 
the hand of the great master in its composltloo. 
Good Morning. (Gntea Morgcn !) 3. F to f. 

Abi. 30 
A cheerfU musical "good morning" to the flowers. 

iDStmmontAL 

Beantifnl Bells. Trans. 4. A6. Ruueli, 50 

A very pleadng arrangement of a popnlar air. 

Souvenir dea Varieties. Walts. 3. W, Knight, 60 

Contains qnite a namber of popular airs, and Is 

well calculated to please both dancers and loveia of 

music. 

Notturno for Piano. 5. Db. Silas, 75 

Perhaps a little fuller and richer in harmony than 
the average ef noetames. Good melody. 

Genevieve Quadrille. 4 hds. 3. Strauss. 75 

Contains some of the beet airs of the opera. Bril- 
liant. 

Fairy Chorus. For beginnere. Ingraham. 

Fairy Pearl Schottisch. 2. G. 30 

Fairies' Chain Polka. 2. C. 30 

Children should not eemplalo of being made to 
practice, when each pleaaiug melodies are made ready 
for them. 

Castasnetto Waltz. 3. C. Coote. 60 

Very pretty. 

Barbe-bleue Quadrille. 4 hds. 3. Strauss, 76 

A brilliant collection of (kTorite airs. 

Inviution an Galop. 4. £6. Bendd. 75 

A very graceful melody, and will probably please 
those who admire Weber's '^InritatiOD." 



AaaaiviATioirs.— Degrees of difltonlty arsmarlced from Ifto 
7. The hey is marlced with a capital letter, as C, B flat, Ike. 
A small Roman letter marks the highest note, if on tbe stafl 
aa ttfflie loiter the higheet note, If otMM the stalt 



HusiCBTMAa.— Music is sent by mail, the expense being 
twooMDtafor cTciy four ouncfw, or finetion thereof, (abont 
one cent for an ordinary piece of music |. Perrans at a 
distance will fiod tbe conreyanoe a aaviog of time and 
expense In obtaining supplies Books em alaa bo aeat at 
double these mice. 
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C^rvinus on Handel and Shakespeare. 
BY f£rdixan'd hillkr. 

(Coneluded firom pug* 18). 

TheM phenomenal effects of music are fre- 
quently disputed by men of clear intellect, who 
feel it a necessity to account for cverythinor. If 
they once possess the foundation of words, which, 
in musical drama, by well defined individuality, 
situation, and so on. are even more significant 
than usual, they fe«»l secure. The relation of the 
melodpr to the words is made the principal object 
of their consideration ; they dedu(!e, in the first 
place, from the ajj^reement which they discover 
between the words and the . melody the enjoy- 
ment procured them by the music, and, havin<; 
once obtained a firm foundation, carry over into 
the music whatever feelinjrs are excited thereby 
in their own mind. This is the course pursued 
by Gervinus. He laujrhs, with justice, at all the 
capricious and frequently contradictory explana- 
tions and interpretations put forth of Beethoven's 
Symphonies^ — and yet what meanin$r does he 
himself not imagine in the airs of Handel ! 

Words are connected with tone in the most 
various ways. From the simplest recitative, set 
in tones that are half spoken, to a chorus by 
Bach, or an operatic /f/ia/c, what a scries is there 
of different combinations ! But it is only in rec- 
itative, whether it is presented independently, 
or merely interrupts a regular vocal piece by an 
exclamation, that the text can affect with the 
same force as the music. Immediately music ap- 
pears in its full power, it leaves language, other- 
wise so omnipotent, far behind. The proof, un- 
fortunatefyy we are almost tempted to sav, is only 
too near at hand. If well set, the worst poem 
can scarcely diminish our delight in the music ; 
but wearisome music cannot even prop up the 
greatest poetical masterpiece. What trifling in- 
terest is excited by the text of an oratorio when 
read ! We can scarcely understand how it could 
supply a composer of genius with the materials 
for music which fills ear, heart, and soul during 
hours together. Nay, more ; in the majority of 
cases, it is impossible for the hearer to grasp the 
words and the mc!o(]y simultaneously. The con- 
Tentional sounds of which a spoken sentence 
consists must be uttered in tolerably rapicl suc- 
cession, in onler that, being held together by the 
memory, they may attain to intelligibility in the 
mind. Musir, however, seizes the hearer with 
the first tone, and carries him onward with itself, 
without affording him the time, or even the pos- 
sibility, of going over again what he has already 
heard. If, therefore, the words are not sung in 
the tempo of spoken language, we can scarcely 
get at them. It is this fact, far more than the 
indistinct pronunciation of so many singers, which 
has given rise to the custom of reading the text — 
a surrogate in which we invoke the aid of the 
eye for what is intended for the ear, and which is 
employed only in the case of music, to which, 
after the sense of the words has been quietly 
mastered, our twofold attention is directed. 

But words when combined with melody are 
not merely inferior to the latter in the effect pro- 
duced ; they have to limit and restrict their en- 
tire sphere, in order to render the union possible, 
besides being exposed to many a little bit of ill 
usage from the music. Such, for instance, is the 
repetition— of itself perfectly useless — pf separate 
words and sentences, a repetition frequently in- 
dispensable, especially in the most important pas- 
sages, though not so often as it actually occurs. 
In the same way it is of vital nec'essify for the 
development of the musical thought that the tones 
should dwell upon words which by their signifi- 
cation do not merit this stress (though accent 
which is antagonistic to the sense is not to be par- 
doned in a composer). I will give an illustrious 



example. The most oe^ebrat m1 air in the Mex- 
sink commences with the threefold repetition of 
the words : "Ich weiss dass mein Er'O'^er Ipbt, 
und dass Er am lptz«n Tage auf der Erde 
erscheinen wird/'f The melismata which are 
more spun out than any others in the noble 
strain occur upon the words, "Tage" and **Erde." 
Who cares? Every one is filled with the lofti- 
ness of the melody, with its intensity and dignity, 
with its blessed spirit of confidence, and with the 
broad flow with which it rolls onwards. 

It is not by following in the track of the "ac- 
cent of the emotion^' as conveyed in the words 
given to him, that the musician can succeed in 
musical creation — the course he has to pursue is 
an essentially different course. The wonls, if 
he would produce aught icorth anything^ must, as 
it were, affect him electrically, their purport 
must produce in him a musical picture which, for 
him at least, shall be homogeneous. To realize 
this clearly and fully hft sets in action all his in- 
tellectual powers, all his artistic resources. How 
the musical thought erasps the words; half guided 
by, and half employing them for its own ends, is 
something that can no more be quite clearly ex- 
plained than any other act of intellectual crea- 
tion. The great difference, however, existing 
between this musical conception of music and its 
literary conception, is that in vocal music, as well 
as any other, we do not recognize anythingr as a 
genuine piece of music unless it proves itself such 
even When stripped of the words. Its essential 
purport must lie in the value, in the beauty of the 
musical thought<i, in the way in which they are 
turned to account, and in which they mutually 
permeate each other. It is true that there are 
magnificent specimens of recitative, and there 
are, also, recitative-like songs, which possess 
great value, and do not fail to produce their ef- 
fect, although they sprang immediately from the 
words. But even these, however admirably de- 
claimed, must be capable of bing joined toother 
words, without suffering any very great injury 
musically — in the contrary ease, there is not 
much in thrm. 

Is this tantamount to asserting that all we 
praise in a piece of music, when we declare it, in 
relation to the text^ to be expressive, characteris- 
tic, picturesque, dramatic, &c., is of no impor- 
tance? Of a truth, no! The task of making 
certain personages, in certain situations, sing 
certain words in such a manner that everyone 
shall feel convinced that they could not, and ought 
not. to sing in any other, is one of the highest 
tasks assigned to music. But the clearness, 
force, and variety of musical invention ought here 
to be taken as our guide much rather than what 
is called truthfulness of expression. — for, with re- 
spect to the latter, people often yield to the great- 
est delusions. 

Numerous examples of this are to be found in 
Gervinus's book. Before proceeding, however, 
to discuss them, I will say a word or two concern- 
ing instrumental music. In corroboration of his 
views as to want of purport in instrumental mu- 
sic, Gervinus quotes a uumber of opinions, more 
or less contradictory, and . sometimes very pre- 
posterous, collecting from all kinds of periodicals 
and books, for he is wonderfully at home in mu- 
sical literature. But what is this to prove ? We 
should soon agree on the nature of instrumental 
music, if we were once agreed on the nature of 
music generally. Music is always music — there 
is good and ba^l, empty and expressive, profound 
and frivolous, whether it be sung or whether it 
be played. It is not a harmonic body which poe- 
try first endows with a soul — it is all soul, and 
assumes the words as a body by which feeble eyes 

t "I know that my ItediMin«r llT«th." Th« writer reforf , 
ofoourM, to the German te^ t.— Tranilator. 



may recosnize it. The assertion advanced by 
some sestheticizing court-musi<'ian or other that 
Beethoven intended by the finale of the Ninth 
Symphony to convey that only words and song 
free music, is also quoted. Whv did Beethoven 
not say as much ? He sings, "Friends, not these 
tones ; let us strike up others more agreeable and 
more cheerful," why not : Let us have rei^oiirse 
to the words of the poet? This capricious fiction 
of Beethoven's denying himself should be nnce for 
all discarded. It has the less sense, from the fact 
that after the Ninth Symphony Beethoven wrote 
his last Quartets. That he entertained an idea 
of a tenth symphony as well as of a grand over- 
ture is not merely proved by his note-books ; I 
heanl him say so with his own lips, when I saw 
him lying on his last bed of sickness. . 

Gervinus is afraid that instrumental musif\ es- 
pecially in Germany, fosters giddiness of feeling. 
May I ask if certain love songs, which plav so 
great a part in the world of young girls, and of 
Male Vocal Associations, offer better f«re? That 
more mischief can bepro<luced by bad texts, than 
by musical compositions, no matter of what kind, 
i^ however, a fact admitted by Gervinus himself 
If now, on the one hand, it cannot be, anrl is not, 
denied that a highly poetical subject is capable 
of guiding music to the highest things, apart from 
the interest consequent upon its connection with 
the poetry, it cannot, on the other hand, be de- 
nied that vocal music possesses nothing which, 
looking at it as a pure and perfect work of art, is 
to be compared with the masterpieces of instru- 
mental music. In this, music lives entirely ac- 
cording to its owQ laws ! In the other cas^, it 
has to make many sacrifices for the poetry, while 
it is not at liberty to maintain ita entire dignity, 
to display all its riches. The reproach addressed 
by Gervinus to **Spielmusik** ("playing-music") 
of existing only for a few, is at once refuted by 
everyday experience ; but if this were not the 
case, it would prove nothing. How many of the 
most splendid productions of human fancy and 
art are accessible to only a few I The receipts 
from a public exhibition of Michael Angelo*8 
Prophets and Sybils would scarcely be rery 
U ge. Is Goethe's Tphigenie a popular work? 
But the SonatAs and Symphonies of our great 
masters have entranced thousands and thousands, 
even though the SBsthetic key to them may not 
yet have been found. Men have revived and 
invigorated themselves, over since they have ex- 
isted, with a draught of fresh water, without 
dreaming that the latter consisted of hydrogen 
and oxygen gas. We hardly know how to ex- 
plain even life itself, and yet we find it sometimes 
a very pleasant thing. 

The best and the worst part of the book which 
we are now considering, ^and which contains such 
a superabundance of matter, is the author's love 
for Handel. It is almost touching to see how he 
has investigated the works of this master in every 
possible way ; it is sometimes diverting to hear 
what he deduces from, and what he attributes to, 
him ; but it is depressing to mark the contempt 
with which he treats those composers who, in the 
opinion of the entire musical world, are equal, or 
superior, to Handel. Like the mother of a /inma 
donna, he is not merely extravagant in his praise 
of him whose champion he is, but he omits no op- 
portunity of attacking others possessing equal 
rights, and dealing them a sometimes rather in- 
sidious blow. Nothing is too trivial for him to 
rake up, if it can only serve to glorify Handel 
and weaken his rivals. The nataral result is, 
that he excites people to oppose and to attack 
his hero, who always had regarded the latter 
with reverence, and unwillingly noticed bis weak- 
nesses, as, for instance, the writer of these lines. 

In the section **Music, the Language of the 
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Feelinjis,"* wliich (Itspiay^ an asfoiin(Iin«; power 
of an<)lv.Hi.s and style, this sharp-sijihleil writer 
runs, with genaine virtnn!»irv, thronnrh the s<"ares 
of our sPHs-itions and alTections, their modifica- 
tions, and tlieir combinations. It id a strantze 
fact ! Great and alniostt intoxicarinjj as in the 
store of the jrradations of the feelings passed in 
review before us, we feel that it vanishes lietbre 
the treasures that musi(^ contains within itself, 
and we <*an but seldom find the most delieately- 
ealculated combinations of dnscrifitive lanjjuajre 
completely equal to a piece of music. They ar»». 
at one and the same time, too sharp and too 
weak for it. Gervinus jfives, however, as it were, 
to every kind and description of feelinjr an exam- 
ple, an illustrated picture out of Handel's works. 
We cannot reason with the commentator when he 
reads musically from an air what is contained 
verbally in it, though we may feel convinced that 
a sonjj which expresses to him, in the clearest 
possible manner, (juiet love, would, with other 
words, convey to him a notion of humble pie^.y. 
But are there. su{H<.'ient (jrounds for the compre- 
hensive siirnifioancc which Gervinus attributes to 
HandeKs airs, when he asserts that it wouhl be 
worse for music if we lost his airs than if we lost 
his choruses? How few will answer this ques- 
tion In the affirmative ! 

It is superfluous to speak of the "renial power, 
vioror, and mastery, .diaracterizinjij the creator of 
the Messnah. But his art ha.«i its blemishes, and 
of a truth, they are not small. They may be 
summed up in one word. Handel was a manner- 
ist ; a magnificent, stupendous genius, but yet a 
mannerist. Connecte<l for the orreater part of 
his life with Italian opera(which he did not (live 
up, but which left him in the lurch), he had be- 
come so identified with its standing forms, with 
its concessions to virtuosity, with its demands for 
speediness of production, that, even at the epoch 
when he soared highest, he could not completely 
shake off the habits of so many years. His cho- 
ral compositions, the seeds of which were sown in 
the fertile soil of his German stqdies, profited by 
the Italian vo<!al element. But the grand air 
with its broad first part, and ^th its short second 
part, and with its everlasting tia cnpoy with its 
prelude, and its interlude, and its I/ravum em- 
bellishments always similar to each other, all this 
was something he could not,or would not, give up — 
the exceptions,which are certainly brilliant,provinaf 
the rule. And his great fertility, which was aided 
by these permanent forms, is to be explained also 
by the tact that he returns more than any tferi/ 
great composer to the same figures, rhythms, 
melismata, cadences, and so on. I was nearly 
adding, to the same frame of mind, to the same 
character, to the same style of writing in the sep- 
arate movements, but I dread being unjust. — 
Handel went to his work with all the abundant 
store of a soul overflowing with music — it is evi- 
dent that he did not stand much upon trifl»'s, es- 
pecially in bis airs. If the words took a firm hold 
of him, he could, despite all existin<r models, bo 
magnificent---if they left him cold, he would, at 
any rate, write something with a head and a tail 
to it. It is always rather a ticklish matter to as- 
cribe too subtle intentions to a fiery mind of this 
description, as Gervinus doe.s. But, on the other 
hand, genius sometimes intuitively creates things 
of which, so to say, it has itself not thought. Ex- 
planations and interpretations must not. however, 
DC pushed so far as absolutely to be contrary to 
what really exists. Yet to this length do the ex- 
treme Ilandelitcs go, and where the manifest, 
though not intentional, untruth commences, a 
protect must be entered asrainst it. In the opin- 
ion of these individuals, Handel made the person- 
ages of his dramas permanent musical characters, 
he described musically periods and countries — 
there exist innumerable examples to prove that 
he never thought of such a thing. Where shall 
we find a morel nviting opportunity for an at- 
tempt at charac eristic description than in the 
meeting of individuals of opposite natures? But, 
in their duets, Dalilah and Samson, Juno and the 
Go<l of Sleep, the Philistine Harapha and Sam- 
son sing the same thmgs^-the composer is satis- 
fied with expressing the situation generally, and 
with interweaving musically the difierent voices. 



Semele manifests, according to Gervinus, her 
frivolous vanity by four hracura airs, but, in ad- 
dition to these, she has three airs; which, as far 
as regards the sense of the word-*, might be sung 
by the most pious Jewish maidens. Htrallea, 
which is supposed to approach most nearly to 
Greek tragedy, has polyphonic and partly fugued, 
choruses, which would he ecpially appropriate in 
Snut. Handel is one of the most subi'-ctive of 
all composers — he has his strains and \m sonas 
for devotion and heroism, f^)r joy and lamenta- 
tion, for flattery, and defiance, and lrv«* — but he 
is always the same great old master, whose indi- 
viduality becomes unmistakably eviilnnt after the 
fir?t few bars. He is, and always will be, great- 
est, most powerful, and most objective in his 
mighty choruses, and we may with certainty af- 
firm that without these his oratorios wouhl be 
quite as much forgotten as, despite certain siden- 
did pieces, his operas have been and will continue 
to be. 

In a contribution to the le.Hhetics of mu-^ic, 
even though the author shouhl assert that he has 
found everything in Handel, the other musi<'al 
heroes of Germany would necessarily, one would 
think, be mentioned in a proper tone of appreci- 
ation. Not at all. Bach, who, in his solitary 
grandeur, displayed far higher artistic dijrnity 
than Handel, is not popular enough to please the 
Handel-worehippcrs — for a vtry little, they would 
drive him down from the musical Parnassus, to 
do nothing but play the organ and practice coun- 
terpoint. Of Gluck,whom Handel despised, they 
cannot, of course, from a mere feeling of rever- 
ence to the latter, think much. Yet Gluck 
raised opera to a height of which, before him, no 
one had an idea, and, beside his compositions of 
this kind, HandePs works for the stage make a 
very pitiful appearance. Of Mozart, Gervinus 
quotes a few airs — and speaks of his talent for 
elegiac music. For Figaro he has found, some- 
where or other, the expression "music of intrigue" 
Q''Iniriguenmusik**)^ and employs it with great 
gusto. In this "music of intrigue," however, Mo- 
zart has presented the world with a work of surh 
unexpected novelty, and such perfect beauty, as 
no composer either before or after him has equal- 
ed. Gervinus absolutely puts in print the mon- 
strous question : How would Mozart, Gluck. Mey- 
erbeer, and Wagner fare, if they were withdrawn 
from the stage, and prcsente<l, in the concert- 
room, in a dress-coat and yellow kid gloves? It 
is really not necessary to reply that there exists 
no costume in which Mozart has not been played 
and sung, and that Gluck still lives upon the 
stage, which is saying more than that he is effec- 
tive in the concert-room. Meyerbeer and Wag- 
ner, however, will tell us that every work of art 
belongs to the place for which it was created. 

Tlie title of Gervinus's book, Handel und Shdh- 
spere^ is only partially justified in the last chap- 
ter. Gervinus places his two favorites side by 
side, contemplates them with the eye of the liter- 
ary historian, of the biographer, of the poetical 
and musical critic, and finds similarities between 
them in their similarities and dissimilarities. On 
this point, I will not presume to give an opinion 
— but I thjnk, with all submission, thcit, had it 
plea.sed Gervinus to select some other poet, sav, 
Schiller, for instance, his keen perception would 
have been quite as successful in establishing par- 
allels. 

It is, however, a gratifyinrr fact that, in this 
age of rifled cannon and of plundered* — but l 
must not say all that I mean — there should be 
published books like this one by Gervinu.**, and 
that you should place at my disposal the columrs 
of your paper, which are devoted to the pressing 
interests of the day, to descant upon it at such 
an unbecoming and extravagant length. Re- 
ceive as my thanks the assurance that I have 
passed over in silence much more than I have ut- 
tered, without, on that account, making the least 
pretension to be considered "master of style.*' 

• The orti^Dal b : "m <frr Zeit drr gtzogmm Kanomtn und 
wigtttognien.—" The pUy upon th«i wrordu, *Vs«e«i*»»" ^nd 
**unKezi*getifn^^^ It is utterly imposwIbJe to ren<|pr literally. 
Not to loee the joke eltofCKther T hurt! ff'iTen it another tarn— 
for which I truKt T nhatl not Inenr thn eeovare of the geuM 
and accomplished author.— TramUator. 



The Lied and the Sonata. 

The following instructive ohfervations, to which 
we alluded in our last, arc pn-fixed to the programme 
of the third "Historical Uecitur- of Mmc. Ritier and 
.Mr. Mills. They are plainly from the pen of Mr. 
Riitcr. 

THE GESMAX LIED. 

Perhaps in no mu.sicnl form do wc find the inrli- 
viiliml, chnraclerisfic trails of naiionnlity more din- 
linctly pronounced than in the i^ong. Melody, 
rhythm, harmonious trentmcnt, tendency to the use 
of nhajor or minor modes, every ihinjj concurs to 
stamp the gone as be!onginu eminently to this or 
that nation. Thus the modern German "Lied,*' so 
ori^inHl and even peculiar in its melodioof construc- 
tion, so rich and characteristie in its rhythmic and 
harmonious treatment of the pianoforte accompani- 
ment, occupies a unique place in the furms of modem 
musical culture. 

German compo^Jers, until the latter part of the 18lh 
cenrnry, ]juhlished many compositions for the voice 
with an accompaniment for pianoforte, but being en- 
tirely under the influence of Italian music, their songs 
have no character whatever ; th(>y waver betweea the 
cut of the aria, of the canzonet and that of the song 
form. The elfect produced is either heavy and dull, 
or empty and tn.<(i);niticant. It wni not until the 
great masters, Haydn. Mozart and Beethoven, had 
unveiled the possibilities of modern German mn»iical 
genius, and that the {rreat poets Goethe and Schiller 
tempted composers with (heir immortal poems, that 
the German Lied received a higher poetical meaning. 
A modem writer says ; 

*'Schuherl raised the Lied to the height of ft great 
work of art ; before hrs time, melody alone was re- 
quired of ft son^i: composer; ho was the first to enter 
thoroughly into the meaninir of the poem he intended 
to treat, and to hold the poet's intention as sacred. 
So true, so entirely original, so comprehensive was 
this great genius, that in the enormous number of 
sorirs he composed, we find almost every possible 
human emotion sketched in tone, with unrivalled 
bcaurv and power ; and with what deep feeling ! 

'*Beethoven gave his genius to song: npon occasion ; 
hnt these longing: moods of mind which become ten- 
der little songs with others, he fashioned into frr<>at 
ada^tos ; his songs needed the large territory of the 
complete orchestra. 

"Afendelsxofin.m the Lied. preferred poems of which 
the feeling kept within the hounds of pleasant grace- 
fulness, to those in which the stormy waves of pas- 
sion threatened dancrer to the fragile barque of song. 
He chose rather to break with the poet than to sin 
against lovely agreeftbility. 

"Snhnmann.tht greatest Lied composer since Schu- 
bert, is broad, impassioned, yet in the highest degree 
feminine in R-eliner. — romantic, oriental even in col- 
oring, his wonderful imagination somciimes leads 
him beyond the strict outlines of legal forms ; and yet 
a lover of this greatly gifted master can but rejoice in 
the Inxnriant, Ivrical'and dramatic life that sometimes 
leads him to transgress the common boundaries." 

The highest flower of an art like music — an ever 
progressive art, an art that has not yet attained its 
highest point of culmination, like painting and sculp- 
ture — is almost always the last flj)wcr. And as gen- 
uine originality always first develops it«elf from what 
has preceded it, so the Lied of Uvftert Ftftnz un- 
doubtedly sprang fmm that of Schiilwrt and Schu- 
mann. As this intellrcent, scholarly, gifted compo- 
ser is fortunately yet living, and as there is no meas- 
ure of length in art, wc will avoid asking whether he 
has or has not equalled or snrpasscd iho>e who went 
before him, but will be gruiefnl that wc have him 
also. 

Many members of the school called, in the slang of 
the feni'lleton, that of the "Mnsic of the future," have 
essayed iherr powers in the Lied form. fJ^zt has 
•written many songs, the majority of which arc over- 
strained, harsh and impracticable for the singer ; but 
a few among them are rarejewclsof the purest water. 

The short exirnet on the programme from Wag- 
ner's ' Lnhengrin," is given as an admirahle speci- 
men of what this composer can accomplish in a sim- 
ple, racto«1ions, pathetic vein — when he chooses. 

TUB SONATA. 

The keyed mstrument. with its different forms and 
names, sueh as Spinet, Clavichord, Virginal, Harp- 
sichord, Clavier, Ccmlmlo, Clavecin, Fluegcl, until 
it became in our days, the Pianofoi tc, has been since 
the beginning of the 1 6th century, when it first ap- 
peared in a tolerably perfect ami nsefuf shape, the 
favorite instrument of composers and amateurs ; and 
since that time it has had no small influence on the 
development of musical art in general. The Piano- 
forte (we here use the term in its general sense) pos- 
sesses a technique of its own^ and consequently, mu- 
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sic written for it must nerc^parily be ndapted to thid 
peculiar nic('hi\ni>m. In the literature of pianoforte 
music, from its beginning until oar time, we fiml 
every form of composition axi^imilntcd to the peculi- 
arities of (his univefiial instrument ; the Improvisa- 
tion, Fantasia, Prelude, Toccata, Ktude, with their 
loose forms ; the distinct, rhythmical, measured forms 
of old and new dances, such ns the Gavotte, Sara- 
bande. Anglaise, Courante, Gitfue, A1lemandc,Bour- 
ree. Menuetto, Polonaise, Valsc, Mazurka, etc. ; 
melodies with variations : the complicated contra- 
pantal Fugue and Canon ; the Suite of Bach and 
Handel ; the Sonata of Mozart, Haydn and Beetho- 
ren, etc., etc. These constitute a store of musical 
treasures, which, while they bliow us the different 
changes in form and taste, the growth and rich- 
ness of musical minds, also enable ns to follow 
the composer to his own individuM poetical regions. 
Of all the forms of pianoforte music, none is so great, 
so noble and in its ideal contents so rich and deep as 
the Sonata ; it is the point of culmination ef all in- 
strumental music. It hccomeH the Symphony when 
adapted to the manifold Orchestra. The Sonata is 
a composition in two, three and four movementD, 
each different in Tempo, Hhythm, Key and Melodi- 
ous character, which by means of contrast, variety, 
etc, gives to the hcarer'a picture of ideal inward hu- 
man life. • 

AboDk the end of the 16th century, the word Sona- 
ta was first employed to designate, generally, compo- 
sitions intended to bo played by instruments, while 
canzone was applied to those intended for the human 
voice. Then the forms of instrumental music were 
entirely copied from those of vocal music ; and only 
towards the middle of the 1 7th century instrumental 
music began to create iti own peculiar forms. The 
first Sonatas were composed for the violin and pub- 
lished in 1681 by Henry Biber, chapel-master at Salz- 
burg. In 1683 the great violinist Corelli published 
12 Sonatas for the Violin, Bass and Clavichord. The 
first Sonata for the Clavier, however, of significance 
in the development of this form was composed and 
published in 1696, by Kuhnau, the predecessor of J. 
8. Bach as cantor at the Leipzig Thomas School. 
Mattheson of Hamburg, the author of many works on 
the science of Music, published, in 1713, a Sonata 
"dedicated to the person who can play it the best." 
Dominico Scarlatti. 1683-1760, composed and pub- 
lished over 30 Sonatas, fresh, humorous, and elegant 
in form ; this composer's Sonatas consist of one 
movement. 

Durante, bom 1693, pnblished six Sonatas in two 
movements each ; the first he calls stitdio, and the 
second direrthnento. Though many a composer 
wrote and published Sonatas during the first part of 
the 18th century, they have nil been surpassed by 
the works of Ph. E. liach, 1714-1788, the son of J. 
S. Bach. Ph. K. Bach mav be rightly considered as 
the composer who gave its lasting form to 'our mod- 
ern Sonata. Haydn and Mozart, so great, so origi- 
nal, perfected the Sonata form of Bach, while ilicy 
acknowledged the merit of this master's works ; they 
gave to every movement of the Sonata a deeper, 
ideal meaning. The charming Sonatas of Clemenii 
must also be mentioned here. Beethoven brought 
the form of the Sonata to its highest perfection, as 
indeed every other form of instrumental music. 



New ttusical Boolu. 



Tbo SaturcUty Review gives us a glimpi<e. as fol- 
lows, of several musical books, just published in 
Germany : 

Dud wig Nohl's "Sketchbook" consists of various 
essays on music, giving a general survey of the pres- 
ent state of musical mattery at Munich, now one of 
the European centres of the art, in virtue of the King 
of Bavaria's patronage and amateurship. As all the 
world knows, the royal taste is the reverse of ortho- 
dox, which may or may hot be a deplorable cirrnm- 
stanco in itself, but has at all events the advantage 
of securing new ideas a fair chance for existence. 
Few innovators in art or any other department of hu- 
man activity have propounded their views under such 
favorable circumstances as Herr Wagner. If not an 
entire convert to Wagner's theoiies, Nohl is a decid- 
ed admirer of his practice. His o'aliorate essay on 
the composer's last work, "The Mastersingcrs," is the 
most interesting part of his volume, the rather ns it 
will probably \ye a very long time before this opera is 
performed out of Germany. 

"Reminiscences of Mendelssohn," by the celebra- 
ted actor Devrient, form an acceptable siippleinent to 
the volumes of correspondence published by the fam- 
ily, but go only a very little way towards supplying 
the desideratum of a complete biography. 'The pe- 
riod of Devrient's chief intimacy with MendoUsohn 
was that of Mondclssohn's 3'outii, when he was be- 
tween thirteen and twenty-one, and con.sequently that 



when information respecting him is of least impor- 
tance. Mnch that naturally appears delightful in the 
biographer's recollection seems trivial in his narra- 
tive ; we are, however, indebted to him f.)r some 
really interesting glimpses of the interior of the Men- 
delssohn household, and of the method pursued with 
Felix'r education. Some casual sketches of other 
notabilities are graphic ; Zelter's ruggedness is well 
portrayed, and so is the languid conceit which Heine 
affected in society. There is an amusing picture of 
Varnhagen — his wife'n Bo.^well — hovering at a re- 
spectful distance around that intellectual queen of 
Berlin society, and eagerly inquiring after any re- 
mark of hers which had failed to reach him. After 
Mendelssohn's departure from Berlin, his intercourse 
with Devrient was of necessity only epistolary, and 
bis few letters, though interesting, cannot be compar- 
ed with those addressed to his own family. There is 
no stronger symptom of the goodness of Mendels- 
sohn's heart than the inspiration which always came 
over him when his powers were invoked for the en* 
tertainment of his own circle. After several years 
Mendelssohn returned to Berlin at the invitation of 
Frederick William IV', who expected the regenera- 
tion of Prussian music at his hands. With an in- 
stinctive perception of tbo situation, Mendelssohn 
wished to abandon this ill-starred project from the 
first, and it was chiefly in deference to Devrient's ad- 
vice that he pcrRi^ted in the undertaking which event- 
ually occasioned him so much chagrin His lesigna- 
tion again interrupted his personal relations with his 
biographer. It should be added that the irritable as 
well as the amiable side of Mendels.sohn's nature is 
brought out in this sketch, but that the portrait gains 
thereby more in vividness, than it loses in attractive- 
ness. 

AVasielewski, the meritorious biographer of Schu- 
mann, has produced another work which will be 
highly appreciated bv musicians. The flrst part con- 
tains a history of violins and violin makers, the sec- 
ond and more extensive is devoted to composers and 
performers on the instrument. Violinists have in 
general been the most erratic of the musical fraterni- 
ty, and the romantic incidents of their lives will be 
found such as to repay others besides strictly mu<iical 
readers for perusing tVasielcwski's biography. 

Albert Hahn's edition of Mozart's "Requiem" com- 
prises a commentary, a comparison of variations be- 
tween the standard edition and the original manu- 
script, a new German translation, and a rery dispar- 
aging criticism of the old one, which certainly appear-^ 
a conspicuous exception to the usual fidelity and 
spirit of versions in this langnage. 

"Musical Character- Portraits,"by Otto Gumprecht, 
are n series of es.says on Schubert, Weber, Mendels- 
sohn, Rossini, Auber, and Meyerbeer. They are 
very pleasant reading, and the criticism is genial and 
liberal, but seems to embody the floating mass of 
popular opinion with little pretension to originality. 

A new edition of Wasiclewski's "Life of Schu- 
man" is enriched with some letters not previously 
published. The work in its present form is hardly 
adapted for the American public, but now that Schu- 
mann's music is beginning to be known among ns, 
we apprehend that an abridgment of it might be at< 
tempted with success. It is a far more interesting 
book than VontHellbom's "Life of Schubert," which 
has been translated twice over. Schultort's existence 
was so retired, and hi^^ intimacies were of so common- 
place a nature, that his biography hardly discloses a 
trace of the opulence of fancy and feeling which he 
must certainly have |)Ossesse<). Schumann was him- 
self the most reserved of men, but his circle of ac- 
quaintance was wide, his biography has been under- 
taken while his memory is still fresh, an extensive 
correspondence has been preserved, many incidents 
in his life were peculiarly adapted to elicit trails of 
character, and from all these circumstances combined 
we obtain a vivid and tolerably complete portrait. 
As n psychological siudy, his unostentatious figure is 
more interesting than the fascinating personality of 
Mendelssohn, or the adventurous career of Weber. 
There is not in the whole range of biography an in- 
stance of an artist's life more purely and simply con- 
secrated to art. 

l{err C. B. Bitter has supplemented his valuable 
biography of Sebastian Bach by an account of that 
great musician's hardly less famous son Emanuel, 
and the brothers of the latter. The work is partly 
biographical, partly musical, but technical details 
preponderate, and it is not likely to be much referred 
to except by musical renders. Tlie ]>enary of bio- 
graphical details is the sufBcicnt apology for this meth- 
od of treatment. Emanuel Bach's life was tranquil 
and uneventful ; the nature of the compositions to 
which he devoted himself precluded his becoming a 
consnicaous public character like GInck, or a popular 
idol like Weber or Rossini ; and although his con- 
temporaries rendered the fullest homage to his genius, 
they have preserved hardly any particulars of bis 



life. His reputation has considerably declined since 
his death, and [lerr Bitter appears to a certain extent 
in the character of a vindicator and apologisit. At 
the same time he docs not spare what he regards as 
the shortcomings of his hero, whose great service, nc* 
cording to him, is to have adapted his father's htyle 
of composition to the technical improvements effected 
in his own days. The elder brother, Friedemann 
Bach, adhered obstinately to the manner of his father, 
whose genius he was unable to rival. He thus fell 
behind the world in every sense, and died in distres*, 
partly occasioned by his own impracticable temper 
and dissipated habits. Johann Christian, the young- 
er bcother, followed en opposite course. Greedy of 
gain and careless of renown, he devoted his fine tal- 
ents to the gratification of the frivolous taste of his 
day, and has been requited by the total oblivion of 
posterity. The wide diffusion and long persistence 
of musical talent in the race of Bach is a most curi- 
ous phenomenon, and justifies the elaborate research 
which Herr Bitter has bestowed upon the family 
genealogy. 
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London. 

Passioh Wbbk Oratorios. — The Memah was 
performed in London every night during Passion, 
week, Saturday excepted. On Monday it was given 
at Exeter Hall by the National Choral Society, un- 
der Mr. G. W. Mrtrtin's direction. The ►oloists 
were Miss Arabella Smythe, Miss Palmer. Mr. Sim-J 
Reeves, and Mr. Lander. Mr. Reeves's appearance 
in the hall for the first time this season was heartily 
welcomed by a crowded audience. He sang as 
grandly as ever, and made the customary profound 
impreKsion in the "Passion" music and "Thou shalt 
dash them." The audience would liavo had the lat- 
ter again, but Mr. Reeves was true to his laudable 
principle and declined. Pitch hnlf a tone lower. 

On Tuesday Mr. Bamhy gavn the "Sacred Orato- 
rio" in St James's Hall, with Mme. Lemmcns-Sher* 
rington. Miss Annie Sinclair, Miss Juha Elton, Mr. 
Sims Reeves, Mr. Winn, and Mr. I^ewis Thomas rs 
principals. Pitch "Diapason normal.'* 

On Wednesday tbo Sacred Harmonic Society gave 
the work in Exeter Hall, with Mme. Sherrington, 
Mme. Sainton-Dolby, Mr. Vernon Rigby, and Sig- 
nor Foli as soloists. Mr. Costa being absent from 
England, the oratorio was well sustained by his 
locum tenens, M. Sainton. 

On Thursday Exeter Hall was again thrown open 
to a Hfefisififi audience, the performers being the choir 
of the Tonic Sol-fa Association, conducted by Mr. 
T. Oardncr, with Mme. Sherrington, Miss Julia El- 
ton, Mr. Nelson Varley, and Signor Foli ns chief 
singers. 

On Friday performances took place at the Royal 
Amphitheatre, Ilolborn, the artists announced being 
Miss Rose Herspc, Miss Palmer, Mr. Larwill, Mr. 
Maybrick, and H rr Formes, wlio^c f irewell perform- 
ance it was stated to bo. Wc understand, however, 
that the great German basso did not appear. Mr. C. 
J. Hargilt conducted, and Mr. Carrodns led the or- 
c!icstm. — At the Stambird Theatre selections from 
the Mt'ssinhf Siafnit Mtittr, and Judas Mnccalxtus 
took place. Among those who took part were Mme. 
Bodda Pyne, Mine. Rnnersdorff, Mme. Patoy-Why- 
tock, Mme. Zuliani, Mr. G. Patcy, and Mr. Wilhye 
Cooper. The band was a large one, and Herr Mey- 
er Lutz was conductor. — At the Britannia a Fa"rod 
ppiformance was given, consis'ini; of the Messiah. 
Mr. Kingsbury was the conductor, and Mile. Lieb- 
hart. Miss Julia Derby, Mr. Vernon Rigby, and Mr. 
Thomas were the principal singr'rs. The l>and was 
composed of well-known musicians. — Selections from 
Elijah, The Messiah, and Stahat Mater were given at 
the New East London, in which Mmn. Florence 
Lancia, Miss Zeriuni, Elliott G«lcr, and Mr, A. Cook 
took part. — On Friday also the Stalntt Maler of Ros- 
sini was given in St. James's Hall, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Jennings, who had for principals Mmei. 
Banks, Cole, Franklein, and Wynne, Messrs. Carl 
Stopan, Mason, and George Porrcn. 

RoTAL Italian Opera. — The Opera-season com- 
menced on Tuesday night with Bellini's Norma, 
which, though very nearly forty years old, is still one 
of the most popular of Irric tragedies. 

All the world, or, at leasf, all the musical world, 
knows that Mr. Gye and Mr. Mapleson have gone 
into partnership ; and it might have been anticipated 
that the opening night would be used as an occasion 
for exhibiting, at any rate to a certain extent, the 
united strength of the two companies. This, howev- 
er, was not the case. . . . 

The chief parts of the opera were thus distributed : 
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Normii. Mile. Tietjens ; Adalfrisa, Mile. Sinico ; Pol- 
lio. Sifcnor MonKini ; Oroveso, Signor Foil. That 
since Mme. Grisi has left the stage Mile. Tietjens, 
thokiffh a German, is now the only absolately accept- 
able Norma can hardly be denied. Her voice np- 
peared yery mnch fatigued, but her performan<» cfcn- 
erally exhibited thoso qoalitias for which it has long 
been favorably noted. . . . 

On Thursda? nicht, there was a very effective 
performance of liigolttiOf wiih Mme. Vanxini, Sipnor 
Mongini, Mr. Santley, Mile. Scalchi, and Sii^nor 
Foil in the principal characters. — Mua. WorM.Apr.Z. 

Fidtlio, on Saturday nigbt, drew an audience 
which, to judge by the look of the house, oiitnnmber- 
ed the audiences Drought by Norma and Wgo/etto put 
together. Signor Arditi was once more at the head 
of the orchestra, and the execution of the overture 
(the magnificent Leonora No. 3) was so fine that the 
audience called for it again, with suck unmistakable 
enthusiasm that, lon^ os it is, it had to be repeated 
from the first note of the introduction to the end of 
the allegro. The entire performance, however, in- 
Btmmeutal and yocal, was of the very best, the value 
of the newly-organised chorus being convincingly 
demonstrated in the wonderful episode of the tempo- 
rarily enfranchised prisoners (which, by the way, did 
not get "a hand" of applause), and the prodigious 
finale of the second act, nothing less grand and in- 
spiriting than which could possibly have preventeil 
the unequalled scene of the dungeon, immediately 
preceding it, from being other than an anti-climax, 
seeing that the dramatic interest culminates with the 
duet between Florestan and Leonora-Fidelio— at 
once his deliverer and faithful wife. Mile. Tietjens, 
having completely recovered from her indisposition, 
gave one of her noblest representations of Fidelio, her 
performance of which sublime character, however, is 
too well known to make it necessary that we should 
dwell in detail upon any part of it. Knongh that the 
lady to whom for years we are exclusively indebted 
for occasional representations of Beethoven's one 
dramatic work (lo say nothing of Cherubini's Medea, 
Glnck's Iphigeniain ^aunV/^, and other masterpieces), 
has rarely done more to prove ihat, while she is in 
possession of her exceptional means, Fidelio must 
still, of necessity, form part of the operatic repertory. 
The Florestan of the evening was Signor Bulterini 
(one of Mr. Mapleson's most recent importations), a 
gentleman who owns a powerful tenor voice, which 
by husbanding a little more carefully he might use to 
much better purpose. He sang too loudly from firvt 
to last, and tnus missed an opportunity of impressing 
the audience with Florestan's impassioned soliloquy 
in the dungeon scene. Otherwise he was correct 
enough and had fairly acquainted himself with the 
music. A more satisfactory Don Pizarro than Mr. 
Santley, as we have had frequent occasions of de- 
claring, is not now to be named. No one since the 
late Staadigl in his prime has sung the music so well, 
and even Staudigl in his prime did not sing it better. 
In the small but by no means uniinportant character 
of Marcellina Mile. Sinico was, as she never fails to 
be, perfect; and in Mr. Charles Lyall she enjoyed 
the cooperation of a Jacquino, who not only knows 
the music thoroughly, hut gives significance to the 
part by acting alike unobtrusive and sensible. Sig- 
nor Foli, as times go, is perhaps as good a Rocco us 
could bo chosen, and Signor Campi is more than re- 
spectable as the Minister, who doeti not appear until 
the last finale. Besides the overture, the exquisite 

Suartet in the first scene (Miles. Tietjen and Sinico, 
Ignor Foli, and Mr. Lyall) was encored and repeat- 
ed, while after the great scene of the dungeon—the 
quartet, the deliverance of Florestan by the interven- 
tion of liConora with a loaded pistol, and the raptu- 
rous duet between the devoted pair, once more united 
—Mile. Tietjens, Signor Bulterini, Signor Foli, and 
Mr. Santley had to appear before the lamps to he 
newly and warmly applauded. The opera was lis- 
tenca to throughout with an interest that could not 
be misunderstood. It was wise on the part of the 
management to produce it thus early, inasmuch as 
when the wandering stars who are the chiff attrac- 
tions of the "fashionable" season have arrived, Beet- 
hoven and his Fidelio must perforce bo laid aside. 

The opera on Monday was // Trovatore. What 
Ahont Jl Trovaioref Thus much and no more: — 
Mile. Tietjens played Leonora, Mile. Scalchi played 
Axucena, Sijrnor Mongini played Manrico, Signor 
Foli played Ferrando, and Mr' Santley played Count 
di Luna ; Mr. Santley was compelled to repeat "II 
balen ;" Signor Mongini was compelled to repeat 
"Ah si, ben mio ;" Mile. Tietjens, Signor Mongini, 
and the chorus, and the orchestra, wore compelled 
to repeat the "Miserere ;" there was a full house, and 
there was a great deal of applause. Voil<i tout. Those 
who want any more about // Trovatore may refer to 
divers precious volumes of the Mwictil World, where- 
in they will find enough and to spare. 
On Tuesday Mile. lima de Murska made her first 



appearance for the season as Linda, in Linda di Cha- 
Mouni. Her reception whs highly flatrerintr. and de- 
servedly 80. for she i^ sintring even better than when 
she was last amontr us. Sij^nor Naudin (ki» firnt ap- 
pearance) was Carlo ; Sijjrnor Cinmpi (his also), tho 
Marcheso; Signor Bagagiolo (his), the Prefetto ; 
Mile. Scalchi. Pieroito ; and Mr. Santley, Antonio. 
— 7Y»««, April 7. 

Un Thursday evening the *' Hurjuenotn** was given 
with a very strong cast, as it included the three prime 
donne at present in London. The exacting demands 
on Mile. Tieijens's voice in this opera showed more 
strongly than ever how much she needs repose, as at 
times her fatigue was painfully apparent, notably so 
in the duet with Marcel in tho third act, or the second 
as it was made last evening. Clever as Mile, de 
Murska is in executing such music as that allotted to 
Margarita di Valoia, we prefer Mile. Sinlco's bright 
metallic voice in this character. Of course her sing- 
ing lent an importance to tha part, which forced a 
recognition from a very apathetic audiencc.who never 
appear to recosniKC how beautiful is the music writ- 
ten for the Queen. The music allotted to Url>an be- 
ing too low for Mile. Vanxini's voice, was raised, a 
very questionable ])rocoeding. In tho air, "Nohil 
Donna " Mile. Vanxini was very successful, but in 
the interpolated cavatina, *'No non giammai acommet' 
to" her singing lefl mnch to be desired. Sicrnor 
Mongini whs in magnificent voire, and, as Raonl, 
showed clearly that he has succeeded in checkin<f his 
exuberant style. At times, of course, a tenore robusto 
is absolutely necessary in this opera, and here of 
course this artist has no living rival, but we were 
much (rrattfied to find the great pmcrress he has made 
in the delivery of the passages requiring more expres- 
sion than strength. Mr. Sautlev has exchanged Ins 
part of NeveiK fbr that of San Bris, by which the 
former is left in the hands of Sig. Tagiiafico, who, 
though a conscientious artist, has not now tho power 
to sing exactly the notes set down for him by tho 
composer. />« Nei^era has not much to do, hut Mr. 
Santley has made the part peculiarly his own, and 
therefore any other artist is heard at a disadvantage. 
Signor Bagagiolo 's voice is not sufficiently powerful 
for the music of Miirrtl, but neA'erthcless he did his 
be^t, and that successfully. The choru«cs were given 
with much precision, and with the exception of the 
grand chorus of the "Benediction des Poignards," 
faultle-ssly sung. In the earlier part of this chorus 
there was a want of decision which was apparent to 
all. Tho Guards hand also at the end of the second 
act were rather at fiiult in the opening of the instru- 
mental portion of the bridal chorus. Taken howev- 
et as a whole, tho performance was satisfactory. 

"Linda** is to be repeated to-morrow, the "/7«- 
guenots" on Monday, "Fidflio" on Tuesday, and we 
are promised "7^ Flauto Magico*' on Thursday. — Or- 
c/iestra, April 9. 

The Mo!«DAT Popular Concerts were conclnd- 
cd for the season by an enterftinmcnt that wns ad- 
vertised to be for the "Director's benefit." The three 
principal pianists — Mme. Arabella Goddard, Mme. 
Schumann and Mr. Halle — all took part in it, play- 
ing together Bach's Concerto in D minor, with quin- 
tet accompaniment. Uorr Joachim (who played su- 
perbly), Signor Piattt, Master Arthur T>e »Tcunc and 
Miss Edith Wynne, all appearctl, nnd tho pro«rramme 
was made up of masterpieces. The list of works 
performed during the past season, the eleventh .shows 
how wide is the field explored in these valuable con- 
certs. Beethoven has been most frequently perform- 
ed, next in order comes Mendelssohn, and then Mo- 
zart ; while Bach, by reason of his green o?d age, 
and Schubert, for lii.H fresh youthfulncss, follow at a 
dead heat. Bocchcrini, Chernbini. Corelli, Du««ck, 
Handel, Haydn, Hummel, Marcello. Molique, Por- 
pora, Schumann, Tartini, Weber and Wtilfl, have all 
been I'ltpresented. As if to atone for the absence of 
Spohr from this goodly catnlogne, Herr Joachim 
hrnuu:ht forward at the last concert, not included in 
the list, two movements by tho greot violin compos- 
er. The increasing popularity of these concerts is 
the most hopeful sign of the times for English music. 
We cannot praise too highly the instrumental por- 
tions, but we should like to see more variety in the 
vocal music. Not a word can be said against Schu- 
bert's songs, for which tho Director shows a landable 
partiality. But Schubert wrote some 900 ; why do 
we not hear more than about nine! It is true 
that the vocal music is only intended as a relief to 
the instrumental. But as the audience is composed 
to a great extent of the same individuals at every 
concert, it is a questionable relief to always hear tlie 
same song. It is a reproach to singers that their 
repertoire is so much more limited than that of plav- 
ers. A few years ago. a lady, who used constantly 
to appear at the Monday Popular Concerts, was in 
the habit of always begging her hearers to "Name 
the glad day," and in the season that has just closed 



another lady has been asking as perseveringly, "Ah ! 
why do we love?" — Athenreum, March 27. 

The Phi LitARMOKic Society, which has given 
its concerts at the Hanover Square Kooms since the 
year 183.3, ga%*eits firnt concert of the present season 
on We.lnesdjiy evening at St. James's Hall. The 
reason for the change in tho locale cannot be given 
in better words than in those of the historical and an- 
ojyticnl programme written by Mr. G. A. Macfarren 
for the society. "The time has come when the old- 
est of the musical socic.ics of London must no long- 
er address its efforts to the gratification of any circle 
less than that of the whole round of music lovers in 
the city where its concerts are held. It has therefore 
once more changed its locality to meet that demand 
of the time which itself has prompted." On thooth- 
er hand there are some who think that the removal 
of these entertainments from Hanover Square Rooms, 
the best in r..ondon for sonority, and, in our opinion, 
sufficiently large for the enjoyment of a refined and 
finished orchestral performance, is a perilous experi- 
ment. It is to be hoped that the pecuniary results 
may realize the sanguine expectations of the society, 
bnt that art will be a painer by the effects of an or- 
chestral performance in St. James's Hall is question- 
able. "In the attempt to popularize art," said 
Holmes, the biographer of Moiart, there is "danger 
of vulcarijsing it ; for. in a larjfe assembly of persons 
in London, attracted by rival star singers and soloists, 
the sensual will always prevail over the intellectual." 
At all the monster classical orchestral concerts given 
in Exeter Hall and at the Crystal Palace, before a 
mixed audience, there is less discrimination than 
wisdom in tho applause, and wo have more than 
once witnessed a very mediocre singer carry away 
the honors of the concert, in which a very creditable 
performance of a classical orchestral composition 
was comparatively unnoticed. Then, too, in a very 
larire andience of Various tastes, partisans of vocalists 
and soloists frequently persist in recalls and encores, 
and thus outrage tho feelings of the cultivated ama- 
tcnr and the professional auditor. Let us hope that 
no such results may arise from tho change that has 
taken place, in the* removal of the society's concerts 
from Hanover Square to St. James's Hall. Indeed 
that the directors have shown their wisdom in the 
change would seem to be proved by the increase in 
the number of subscribers, and hv the crowdwl and 
fashionable audience. Mr. G. W. Cusins, the con- 
ductor. was warmly greeted on his entering the or- 
chestra. The programme was rich and varied. 

Svmphonv In O minor Woelfl. 

8c«nft ed Aria. *'Crude!* ! ah nd nilo twos," "Non ml 

dlr.»» III Don OiOTannl) Momrt, 

Mile AnnaR^Knn (h«r first appearance in England). 

Concerto for Violin B«othov«n. 

Violin, Herr Joachim. 
Beena • Cavatsna, "Salm ! dimora casU • pnra»' (7au»t). 
* Ooatiod. 

Mr. Vernon Rlffby. TloHn Obbllgato, Mr. V. Collin*. 

Overturn, ''Enrjanthe'* Weber. 

Symphony in A minor. (Scotch) Mendnlfsohn. 

Aria, "Pur diceati, o hocca hell*" I/>tll. 

Mile. Anna R'gan. 
Solos for Violin, a, Abondlied Schumann. 

**'!«"'•'. V \ 8eb.Bach. 

Allfgro in E, ) 

Viollu, Herr Joachim. 

Overtate, "Lodol^ka" Ch«rublnl. 

Knch movement of the symphony by Woelfl, a 
composer well known by pianoforte players, particu- 
lariy for hi« cekhrated sonata, the *'Ne plus Ultra." 
is replete with melody, nnd beautifully rhythmical. 
Wo were particulariy*ple««*<l ^*»'h the minuet, which, 
however, seems to he taken from the canon of 
Haydn's ^ford Symphony, in K minor. The aliove 
symphony nnd the' remainder of tho orchestral pieces 
were carefully conducted hy Mr. Cusins. The band, 
with a few additional stri'njrcd instruments, is still 
too weak for St James's Hall. The brawi wind in- 
struments, generally, are too powerful. The chiaro- 
scuro of concert orchestral performances is of a more 
refined and delicate nature than that required in the 
performance of dramatic music in a large theatre.and 
this distinction so strictly observed on the continent, 
seems to have escaped the attention of our best con- 
ductors of London bands. Beethoven's concerto for 
violin was magnificently rendered hy HeiT Joachim. 
Of his performance of a concerto with which he made 
his dehut in 1844 it is almost unnecessary now to re- 
mark that he played it in a splendid style : his ca- 
denzas were admirably constructed and marvellously 
executed. The first part closed with Weber's overture 
to "Euryanthe/* given with immense spirit hy the 
band. Mendelssohn's symphony in A minor (the 
Scotch) was the great feature of the Second part. All 
its marvellous beauties were fallr developed under 
Mr. Cusins's careful puidance. A dreamy morceau 
by Schumann (the Abend lied) and a Loure and Pre- 
lude in E by Bach were the pieces assigned to Herr 
Joachim in' this part, and the concert closed with 
Chenibini's overture to "Lodoiska." The novelty of 
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the concert was the ladj Tocalist. Her roice is a 
pare soprano, and though not powerfal, it is pleasing 
in qaalitr. Mile. Kegan, we presume, is a German 
lady ; she has been well instructed, sings with feeling 
and taste, with a modest shake, and perfect intona- 
tion. Her singing of Mozart's aria, though deficient 
in dramatic expression, was a verj conscientious in- 
terpretation of the author. In the simple aria of 
Lotti, accompanied bj Mr. Cusins at the pianofore, 
she was equally successful. Altogether this debu- 
tante made a favorable impression. Mr. Rigby is 
rising, deservedly, into public favor. — Orchestra^ 
March 13. 

Subjoined is the programme of the second concert: 

Symphony, Xo. 2, Id C Schumann. 

Reeit. e Aria, "Cha lkr6 MQSa Surjdlce*' Gluok. 

Coneerto in G minor Hendelssohn. 

Reclt. a Alia, "Ml tradl quelPalma ingraCa*' Moiart. 

Overture, "The Wedding of C&maeho^' Mendelssohn. 

Symphony, No. 8. la F Beethoven. 

Pong, "Marfrnerite** Schubert. 

Overture, •'Zattberfl»t«" : Mosart. 

Schumann's symphony (perhaps his best) was ad- 
mirably played, and botn more liked and more ap- 
plaudei<) than on the occasion of its first production 
by the Philharmonic Society, five years since. Mme. 
Schumann played Mendelssohn s concerto, on a 
Broadwood pianoforte, and was "recalled" at the 
conclusion of her very energetic performance. The 
early overture of Mendelssohn was not, by any means, 
so well played as the symphony ; but its spirit and 
beauty shone out, nevertheless. 

At the third concert, Ilerr Reinecke is to play Mo- 
zart's pianoforte concerto in D, and an overture from 
his pen, entitled KSnig Manfred^ will be given. The 
symphonies at this concert are to be Schubert's in B 
minor (unfinished), and Beethoven's in C minor. — 
Mus. World, AprU 10. 

Crtstal Palacb. The finest of Schubert's Sym- 
phonies, the ninth, and Mozart's exquisite ''Zauber- 
flote" Overture were both rendered with noteworthy 
perfection at last Saturday's Crystal Palace Concert. 
But the accompaniments to Mendelssohn's D minor 
Concerto were played with an amount of careless 
coarseness that reminded the hearer how difficult it is 
for a conductor to excel in more than one branch of 
his art. The man who directs to admiration the in- 
terpretation of a purely orchestral work rarely pays 
sufficient attention to the requirements of a singer or 
solo-player. The piano part of Mendelssohn's Con- 
certo was confided to Mme. Arabella Goddard's un- 
erring fingers. Wagner's unjust opinion of Men- 
delssohn, that "he was a man who, having nothing 
to say, said it well," applies more fitly to Mendels- 
sohn s admirer Gade, whose overture, "Im Hoch- 
land," made no effect despite all the cleverness which 
has gone to its composition. The vocal music^con- 
tributed to this concert by Mile. Regan, whose b7igiit 
voice gains on the ear, and by Mr. G. F. Jefferys, a 
basso, who has come out too soon, had no special in- 
terest. To day's programme includes the whole of 
Beethoven's "Prometheus" music. The advertise- 
ment states that it will be heard in its entirety "prob- 
ably for the first time in England." — Athen,, Aprils. 

Lbipsic— The programme of the twentieth and 
last Gewandhaus Concert consisted exclusively of 
works by Beethoven, namely, the "Kyrie," "Gloria," 
"Sanctus," and "Benedictus," from the Mass in C 
major, and the Ninth Symphony. The solo singers 
were Miles. Strauss, JBor^, Ilerren Rebling and 
Ehrke. 

KoNiosBBRO. — According to annual custom, a 
performance of Grann's Tod Jesu was given by the 
Musical Society on Good Friday. 

Makniibih. — Die Meistersinfjer was tolerably suc- 
cessful in its first production, but in conseqnence of 
the indignation created by Herr R. Wagner's pnmph- 
let, entitled Ueber dat Judenthum in der Musik ( On 
the Jewish Element in Music), the opera was violently 
hissed at the fourth peiformance. The majority of 
the local papers are exceedingly wroth against the 
champion of the Future. 

St. PBTBRsnuRO.— Mme. Adelina Petri selected 
Don Patqvale for her benefit Bouquets of incredible 
size were pre«ented her in the course of the evening, 
bouquets as big round as tables, at each of which half 
a dozen persons might easily sit. In addition to 
these monster specimens of the florist's art, there was 
an absolute deluge of smaller nosegays, separate flow- 
ers, and wreaths, from the side boxes. The value of 
these floral tributes of homage at this time of the 
year could not be less than 4000 roubles I The fair 
artist's admirers offered her also a pair of ear-rings 
and a brooch, in the shape of a butterfly. Some say 



these objects are worth 40,000 roubles ; others put 
them down at the more modest sum of 12,000. The 
correct amount lies probably somewhere between the 
two sums. Of course, Mme. Patti accepted these 
substantial tokens of her high popularity in this cap- 
ital. But it appears that there are some ladies who 
are made of sterner stuff.and possess sufficient strength 
of mind to refuse a present of jewelry. Such a ftiir 
phenomenon is Mile. Lawrowski. She was singing in 
Glinka's opera. Life for the Czaar, when the conduc- 
tor handed her first a bouquet and then a bracelet. 
The bouquet she took ; the bracelet she declined. 
She said that it would be far better to "give it to the 
poor ; as far as she herself was concerned, it went 
against her feelings to accept a present." If Mile. 
Lawrowski thought to make capital out of this act of 
self abnegation, she missed her mark, for the audi- 
ence did not at all appear to appreciate it as deserv- 
ing admiration ; quite the contrary. 

On the eve of her departure from St. Petersburg 
Mme. Patti signed an engagement to return there, 
from the 1 5th of November to the 15th of March, 
"for the consideration," it is said, of 200,000 francs. 

Weimar.— Mme. Yiardot has completed an ope- 
retta, "Le Dernier des Sorciers," which has been or- 
chestrated by Liszt, and which is to be played at 
Weimar on the approaching fete-day of toe Grand 
Duke. 

Vienna. — It is now definitely settled that the mag- 
nificent new Opera-house will open on the 15th Ma^, 
with Gluck^s Armide. A new ballot, Sardanapal, is 
to be produced in the course of the season. The au- 
thor, Herr Paul Taglioni, will come from Berlin to 
superintend the rehearsals. — Dr. Ferdinand Hiller has 
recently lef^, after being the object of all sorts of ova- 
tions. The Abbate Franz Liszt, on the other hand, 
has recently arrived. He intends stopping only a 
short time. 

The Lowbr-Rhinb FBSTxyAL, at Whitsuntide, 
is to be held this year at DQsseldorf. The pro- 
gramme announces for the first day, Handel's Joshua. 
Second day, Bach's Magnificat ; "Spring" and "Au- 
tumn," from Haydn's Seawns; Mendelssohn's Lobge- 
sang. The third day is the so-called Artists' Con- 
cert. The soloists of the first two days will be Fran 
Soltas of Cassel (soprano), Fran Joachim (alto), 
Herr Yogel of Munich (tenor), Scaria of Dresden 
(bass), and Joseph Joachim (violin). 

I !■■ ■ ■ I 11 ■■ ■■»■■■- ■■- -~ 

nsital Correspnbente. 

New York, April 26.^-At Mr. Thomas's 2l8t 
Sunday Concert (April 18) Mme. Lanari and Herr 
Bussmeyer were the soloists, and the orchestral pro- 
gramme included Beethoven's Conohnus Overture, 
and two little gems by Schumann and Vogt. 

1 find that your printers have made me say that 
Mr. Hoffman played Chopin's Nocturne in F sharp 
minor'* at the Philharmonic ; this is a mistake, it 
shonld have read "F sharp major." 

These Philharmonic people have again changed 
the programme for the next concert ; for some rea- 
son the Hiller Overture has been withdrawn, and the 
"Oberon" substituted, while in addition to this we 
are to have Mendelssohn's A major (Italian) Sym- 
phony, which was played by the Society at one of 
its concerts last season . 

Mr. Bergner — our admirable violoncellist — gave a 
most enjoyable concert on Tuesday evening at Irving 
Hall. He was assisted by Mr. Von Inten, S. B. 
Mills, Theo. Thomas, Otto Singer, Matzka, Hess, 
Eller, and Miss Josey Hofle. I quote the special 
attractions : 

Piano Trio, D minor, op. 49. Uendelasohn. 

Ton Inten, Thomae. Bergner. 
Theme and Varlatlont from Quartet op. 18. . . .Beethoven. 

2 Roraanaen, Ohoeand Piano Sdiumann. 

Menrs. Bllrr and Singer. 

Uugarlsohe Zigeuncrwei«en Tauaig. 

8. B. Hills. 

The beautiful Trio, with the delightful Scherzo, 
was capitally played, as were also the Theme and Va- 
riations from one of Beethoven's early Quartets. The 
Romances for oboe and piano were thoroughly Schu- 
mann-like, and consequently enjoyable. Mr. Mills 
played Tansig's "Gipsy-music" in a style that was 




wonderful in its force and decision. He reoeived a 
merited encore and responded thereto with Scha- 
mann's delicious "Des Abends" (from op. 12), Of 
Mr. Bergner's own playing there is but ifttle to be 
■aid ; his rare merits as an artist are so well known 
and appreciated that one hesitates to repeat stereo- 
typed words of praise ; suffice it to say, then, that 
hia performance (both in his solos and in the Trio 
and Quartet) fully justified his well esUblished rep- 
utation, and that he was greeted with much enthusi- 
asm by a disgracefully small audience. 

Oa Wednesday evening Mme. Parepa-Rosa made 
her re-appearance (afler her long illness) in a mis- 
cellaneous concert at Steinway Hall ; she was assist- 
ed by A. H. Pease (pianist), Carl Rosa, Mr. Nord- 
blom (a new Swedish tenor), and Mestfra. Ferranti 
and Colby. Mme. P. was warmly welcomed and 
sang excellently well, barring a slight tendency to 
sharpness in the upper notes. Mr. Nordblom made 
a favorable impression by his rendering of "Ade- 
laide ;" his voice is clear, pnre, and strong, besides 
being well cnltivated. The artists whom I have 
named oonstitnte the "Parepa-Rosa Concert Troupe," 
which is very soon to start for the Western States on 
a tour of some five or six weeks. 

On Thursday evening we had Haydn's "Creation" 
with Mme. Parepa, Messrs. Simpson and Thomas 
as soloists, and with the assistance of the Mendelssohn 
Union and Theo. Thomas's orchestra. The whole 
performance was under the direction of the latter gen- 
tleman. Mme. P. was in better voice than on the 
previous evening, but for some reason she eitcited 
yery little enthusiasm and received (comparatively) 
little applause. As for Mr. J. R. Thomas, it would 
be better for himself and the public if he should dis- 
continue singing in oratorios ; his voice is not de ir 
and sweet, and he is apt to drawl alarmingly. Mr. 
Simpson did far better and needs only to pronounce 
his words in order to be a most acceptable artist. 

On Thursday evening. May 6th, we are to have 
the "Messiah" given by the Harmonic Society 
under the direction of F. L. Ritter ; the solos will be 
taken by Mme. Parepa, Miss C. V. Hntchings, Mr. 
Simpson, and Mr. Whitney (of your city) . 

On Saturday evening the Liederkrans Society gave 
a capital concert in Steinway Hall. I quota a por- 
tion of the programme : 

Overtare, "Jeseonda" Spohr. 

"lie Tiille da Diablo,'* P. F. and Y'ln Sonata Tartini. 

M Msn. Yon Tnten and Kopta. 
"Walpurgisnacht" MtDdolssehn. 

The soloists were Mr. Yon Inten (piano), Mr. 
Kopta (violin), Mr. Steins basso), Mme. Frederic! 
(meszo^ ; also there was an orchestra of 50, a male 
chorus of about seventy, and a female chorus of near- 
ly the same nnmber. The Walpurgisnacht, which 
was naturally the feature of the evening, was render- 
ed in truly admirable style, although the solos might 
have been more carefully song; the male chorus, 
however, was simply perfect 

Messrs. Von Inten and Kopta played Tartini's 
quaint Sonata capitally and narrowly escaped an en- 
core. Mr. Von Inten played as his solos a Chopin 
Nocturne in £ flat, and ["there is but one step," &c., 
&c.] a Faust Caprice by Bussmeyer; this latter is 
simply idiotic, and Mr. Von Inten was most injudi- 
cious in coupling such trash with the exquisite Noc- 
turne, which he played with great neatness and deli- 
cacy. Mme. Frederici sang Schubert's "Wanderer" 
and, being encored, Schumann's wonderful "FVQh- 
Ungsnacht ;" the accompaniment of the latter was sim- 
ply butchered by the person to whom it was entrust- 
ed. I should recommend him to practice occasion- 
ally in reading. 

I omitted to mention that on Wednesday evening 
Mr. Hugo Bussmeyer gave an "Historical Soir^ 
Musicale" in Steinway's ware-rooms. He was as- 
sisted by Mr. Kopta, Mr. Von Inten, Mile. OrloflT, 
and Mme. Werner. There were Sonatas by Corel- 
li, Scarlatti, and Tartini, and other morceaux by 
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Mozart, Handel, Schnmann, Mendelssohn, Wagner, 
Liszt, and Gounod. Mr. Bassmeyer played, among 
other 4hrng8, Handel's ''Harmonious Blacksmith" 
and a Jagdlted by Mendelssohn (Lieder ohne worte, 
Bk. I, No. 8) ; the former he did tolerably, but the 
latter was inconceivably bad ; he hammers and 
pounds the keys and uses the loud pedal "with per- 
fect looseness." 

Mr. Theo. Thomas's series of Sunday Concerts 
closed with the 22d, last orening. These were some 
of the good things : 

OTertQTO, ^'Kinic Stephan" BMthorfQ. 

Bcherao, Reform atioa Symphony MendelBSohn. 

Trttumerel Schnmann. 

Tarklth March Moiart. 

Mile. Josey Hofle and Mr. Wenzel Kopta were the 
soloists. F. 

New Tobk, Mat S.—Rossini's extensirely ad- 
vertised and much lauded "Messe Solennelle*' was 
produced for the first time on Thursday evening at 
the Academy of Music, was repeated on Friday even- 
ing, and at Steinway Hall on Sunday evening. The 
solos were taken by Miss Kellogg, Mme. Testa, Sigs. 
Boetti and Antonucci ; the orchestra numbered about 
fifty, and the chorus forty-five (with only ten sopranos). 

There is nothing solemn about the work with the 
exception of its name ; written in a florid, highly 
colored style, it is essentially operatic, any thing but 
sacred. The finest number in it is the "O Salutaris," 
in which the harmonie changes in the orchestral ac- 
companiment are extremely beautiful and quite fresh. 
This solo was sung in an exceedingly efiective way 
by Mme. Testa, who has but little voice, but uses 
that little with great skill. She received a very de- 
cided encore [at the Friday evening'e performance] 
and was the only artist who was so honored. 

Miss Kellogg's voice is too slender for much ex- 
cept light operas; her singing of the "Crucifixus" 
(which she curiously pronounces cru-che-fixus) was 
but little above mediocrity and elicited very little ap- 
plause. In the "Sanctns" she attempted to touch 
high C, and the result was a facial contortion and a 
positive screech, which was most unmusical. 

The chorus singing was tolerably good, but the 
Tocal force was entirely inadequate for the demands 
of the work, the size of the orchestra, and the dimen* 
sions of the building. As regards the instruments, 
the trombones and other brass were too blatant and 
obtrusive, and needed toning down, and the whole 
force — vocal, instrumental— seemed a little out of the 
control of Mr. Maretzek, who conducted the perform- 
ance.. 

The "Mass" is to be given in Brooklyn on Thurs^ 
day evening of this week, and again at the Academy 
as a matinee performance on Saturday. 

At the last Philharmonic, on Saturday evening — 
Mr. Charles Jarvis, of Philadelphia, will be the pi- 
anist. F. 

Paris, April 20.— The 14th and last of the Con- 
servatoire concerts took place on the 1 8th inst., with 
the following programme : 

Bymphonle en si Mmol Beethoren. 

Ourerturo d -Oberon ' Weber. 

GBedipe de Golone : doable eboenr MendeUwohn. 

O perfldo vpergniro BeethoTen. 

Pmnme Mareello. 

Hymne lUydn . 

The soli were sung by Mme. Gueymard. I can 
give no account of the performance, as I was absent 
from Paris at the tinM. The season is coming to its 
close. Our charming Swedish song-bird, Christine 
Kilsson, will soon take flight for northern skies. Pre- 
vious to her departure, however, she will sing at the 
Salle Horz for the benefit of the sufferers from a dis- 
aster in the province of Smoland. 

The engagement of la Patti at the Theatre Ital- 
icn terminated on the evening of Saturday the 17th. 
She sang in Kigolotto and, were there degrees of per- 
fection, I might say that she seemed to surpass her- 
self. In the third Act she was recalled again and 



again— not as the celebrated Prima Donna, the idol 
of Europe, but as the Gilda, whose song was more 
than Verdi's music, and whose voice revealed the di- 
vine depth of that magnificent passion, which might 
be — and is not. 

To-day we have a supplementary performance of 
Linda, and then adieu to la Patti until next season. 
At the Grand Opera Faust still continues en scene. 
Yesterday at the Theatre Lyrique Wagner's Rienzi 
was tepresented for the 7 th time. People do not 
know exactly what to think of this opera, so they 
give it the benefit of the doubt and call it "splendide." 
Rossini's "Messe Solennelle" is gaining golden opin- 
ions from critics and from the public. On the 30th 
inst. it will be performed at the Church of the Trinity 
and Mme. Alboni will sing the contralto soli. 

During the winter we have had much good cham- 
ber music, and the seances of the"Quatuor Florentine" 
may be cited as among the best of their kind. The 
last took place April 12. Among the selections per- 
formed were Mozart's quatuor en tU (No. 6), Men- 
delssohn's in mi h^mci, and a Serenade by Haydn. 

A. A. C. 
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BOSTON, MAY 8. 1869. 

Concert Review.— The Season Over. 

What ramains to complete the record is only 
gleaning afler a long, rich harvest The field 
was not empty ; some of the best yield was lef^ 
behind, worthy to be gathered up witb care. For 
example : 

Mr. Hugo Leonhabd's Piano-forte Mati- 
nees. A pleasanter task we could not wish than 
to recall the last two, which took place on the 
last two Thursdays of April, filling the Chicker- 
ing Hall better than before. The first of these 
(third of the series, April 22) was afler this pro- 
gramme : 

Sleiliano and Oa?ott«, B minor Bach. 

Aria, '*Mv Heart ever falthfkil," Bach. 

Senate, E flaf major, op. 7 BeethoTpn. 

Capricio, E major, op. ]^, No. 2 Mendelattohn. 

( Rcbeno, C iharp minor, op. 39 Chopin. I 

I Song without word*, A major, No. 48. . Hondelaaohn. I 
Songa R Frani. 

Anf dem M«er, op. 11. 

^'Wandlleh in dem Wild,'' op. 39. 

*'Ziriaehen WeliKn and Korn," op. 88- 

{Andante from op. 17 Schumann. 
Sehlammerlicd 0. Dresel. 

{Intermeno from op. 26 Schnmann. 
Etude, A flat major Chopin. 

Mr. L. deserTes especial thanks for the whole- 
some and yet exquisite beginnings of his con- 
certs, — each time with a couple of the quaint lit- 
tle moYements from the Suites and Partitas of Se- 
bastian Bach. He plays them honestly and lets 
them show their poetry. Nothing sounds so new 
and fresh just now, for pampered appetite is glad 
to get back to sweet, unpretending truth. The 
interpreter was equally at home and happy in 
the Beethoyen Sonata, one of the most perfect of 
the fresher period, with its eager, adventurous 
Allegro, consistently and vigorously developed, 
its grand, deeply meditative (largo in the sense 
of large) slow movement, its genial, sunshiny 
Minuet crossed by mysterious shadow in the Trio, 
and the gliding grace and beauty of its finale ; in 
the brilliant Caprice and naive Song without 
Words (last of the posthumous set) by Mendels- 
sohn ; the fiery, impassioned Scherzo and charm- 
ing Elude of Chopin ; in the Schumann pieces, 
and that Slumber Song, which was a feeling re- 
minder of the absent : — only his grouping of these 
things was better than we have made here in 
this awkwanl sentence. Equally happy, too, in 



accompanying the songs which Mrs. Barry 
sang so well. Indeed she was in uncommonly 
good voice, and though Bach*s ^^Frohlocke mein 
Herz^ had to be set down from its bright key for 
her, it was giveti with great spirit Her tones 
were large and thrilling in that wild first part of 
the Franz song **0n the sea :" the dream of ly- 
ing buried under snow on a dreary heath ; and 
sweet and full of comfort in the second part* 
where the dream is chased away by the stars 
shining down with "their sweet eyes." Beauti- 
fully suited to her was the second song of the 
group, the quaint, tender "When I wander in 
the wood at night ;" but less so the arch and 
airy *• Wo geMs Liebchen V* of Goethe, though she 
sang it well. 

Here is the fourth and last programme : 

Air and OaTOite Baeh. 

Lieder Cyelua, ("An tile feme Geliebte"') Beethoven. 

Sonate, A minor, op. 47 Beothoren. 

Andante Splaoato and Polonaise Chopin. 

Dlehterliebe Schumann 

FnihHDgsB%eht " 

Rondeau brlilant, op. 70 Sehn rt 

Andaule and Finale, from Concerto in 9. (Bj rrqueet). 

Beethoren. 

The vocal pieces, on account of Mr. Ereiss- 
makn's illness, were omitted ; it would have 
been interesting to hear Schumann's Liederhreis 
("Dicliterliebe") after that of Beethoven, who set 
the high example. The Sonata was of course 
the "Kreutzer," with violin, apd it was admirably 
played by Mr. Listrmann and Mr. Lreonhard. 
The Schubert Rondo is also for the two ifistrn- 
ments, and was a splendid contribution. By way 
of compensation for the omitted pieces, Mr. L. 
treated us again to that impressive Novelette by 
Schumann. We need not tell how finely he 
played the two movements of the Beethoven 
Concerto, with which he has so well identified 
himself in the Sj'mphony Concerts, nor how sug- 
gestively Mr. Lang sketched in the orchestral 
parts upon a second piano. One may realize a 
great picture even in an engraving. 



Mr. M. W- Whithet, the bass singer well known 
in oar Oratorios, who returned a few weeks since 
from Europe, has certainly made the most of his 
short period of study in Milan and London. In the 
Complimentary Concert given to him in the Music 
Hall on Wednesday evening, April 21, a large audi- 
ence listened with rare satisfaction to his greatly im- 
proved voice, as well as largo and even delivery. His 
tones, always grand and manly, have grown more 
round and musical throughout their compass, espec- 
ially in the upper range, and he does all with more 
artistic certainty and ease. We would fain have 
heard him in music of a more important character ; 
but his selections : "// Monaco" by Meyerbeer, and 
a spirited song by the London Randegger, served 
well to show his vocal qualities and execution. The 
common trick of basses, of making a point of a very 
low bass note, because exceptional, may be par- 
doned to the occasion. 

The assistant artists rallied round him with a good 
will apparently, and did their best. There was an 
average excellence throughout the performances. 
Miss Phillipps sang **L'Addio*' by Mo/Jirt, and the 
light and florid "Son leggiero** of Donizetti, each in its 
way admirably. Miss Gatks's rich soprano revelled 
freely and brilliantly enough in the clap-trap "ecsta- 
cies" of the Ardili Waltz. Miss Granorr sang "0 
luce di qwst anima" honestly and well, with bird-like 
purity and fluency. The brothers Winch contribu- 
ted a duet: "I Pescatori;" Miss Alice Duttow, 
Liszt's "Hungarian Rhapsody," which she played 
even better than before, and on the "New Orchestral 
Grand'* of Messrs. Ilallet, Davis & Co., which is cer- 
tainly an instrument of great power and richness ; 
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Mr. LiSTEMAKN, a couple of fantastic violin solos : 
one from a Pagatiini Concerto, tlie other a Scherzo 
{Rondo des jluiina) by Baziint. Bat the most remark- 
able thing in its perfection, and the most enjoyable, 
was the n ale part-singing of the "Chickering Club," 
who came out from their privacy in compliment to 
Mr. Whitney, who is a fellow member. Nothing so 
good of its kind has been heard in our concert rooms 
before. We must not forget Mr. Whiting's open- 
ing of the concert with a firm, clear rendering of 
BiKih's Toccata in F, besides his own effective Con- 
cert Piece for the Organ . 

Madahb NinaPizzotti's Benefit Concert show- 
ed this young and earnest pianist to much better ad- 
vantage than one or two public efforts which she 
made while out of health last year. This time she 
played Thalberg's L Eiisire fantasia and the Rondo 
Capprfccioso of Mendelssohn in very good, effective 
style — besides something else for an encore. She is 
pleasing in appearance, unaffected, evidently well 
taught and zealeus in the direction of good music. 
She also showed- no little cleverness in the not too 
common art of accompanying the voice. The sing- 
ers, new to us, were Mrs. Withinoton and Mr. 
Charlrs Howard, who opened and closed the con- 
cert with a Duet : **La ci darem** and Donizetti's 
"L'Addio. The lady, with a bright little voice train- 
ed to considerable execution, sang rather out of tune 
in her first solo, "Angels' Serenade ;" but was more 
successful in two characteristic pieces : "Le Secret" 
{Geheimes), by Schubert, and a sort of Mnzourka 
melody by Chopin. Mr. Howard, who has a bari- 
tone rich and sweet in some tones, dry and hard in 
others, sang "Stigelli's "Tear" and an air by Balfe : 
"Let all obey" in an intelligent and manly way. The 
Mouth Harmonica performances of Professor Wal- 
LAcn are curious, to say the least, and full of pretty 
effects, which he manages with great skill. The 
March from Spontini's "Fernando Cortez" he had 
arranged for the little instrument so as to give the 
impression of a full band, approaching ond receding, 
and, by alternating with a second little set of reeds, 
ho gave a new tone coloring to the Trio portion of the 
March. In mountain echoes, Jodels, &k\, like his 
"Styrienne," the instrument seems most in its ele- 
ment. — A goodly audience staid tb the end of the con- 
cert well pleased. 

Mr. Euobne Tiiater is giving some excellent 

programmes of Organ Music in his "Organ Recitals" 

at Hollis Street Church f on alternate Saturdays at 

4} P.M. We have not yet been able to hoar them, 

but they are worthy to bo recorded. Here is the 

first (of \ • ril 10) : 

Toccfttaln 7 Bjieh. 

Arte. "U1th venture oUd"... nnvdn. 

Chonl VarUtlonn Bach. 

a. Irh ruf sv Dir. 

b. Oottw Sofan tut kAminen. 

AtUgio and Allegro from 2d Bonata. Mendelmohn. 

Spring SonK Robert Frans. 

Tariationa In A flat Thiele. 

The vocal pieces were sung by Miss Etta L. 
Woodman, n pupil of the Boston Conservatory. The 
second programme wo have mislaid. The third (for 
this aOemoon) is ns follows (M\m Cater, of St. 
Paul's Church, and Mr..E. C. Fisiirr, pupil of the 
Boston Conservatory, assisting) : 

Fantn^teand Farne In O minor.... Biich. 

VorspUl : An WMwrflUwMn Babylon* Bach. 

Aria: JervMilem, thou that killrat Mendeliviohn. 

FofciMln O minor, No. 2 na««h. 

Vnr»plw1 : Llebster Jmo Barh. 

Abendlied Schumann. 

Variatlona Id A, Op. 47 Iloaw. 

The two Conservatories have closed their terms 
with interesting pupil concerts in the Music Ilnll. In 
that of the New England Conskrvatort, April 
17, not the least noteworthy feature wns the violin- 
playing, under the direction of the older Sock, show- 
ing careful and efficient teaching, as well as promis- 
ing capacity in the pupils. A sturdy lad played 



with much aplomb and true intooation a simple So- 
nata of Haydn, a delicate and modest looking young 
girl of color winning equal credit in the piano part 
A Trio by Dancla was well played by three violins 
on each part, one of the violins by a colored girl 
again, the others by young men. These are good 
fruits for a school of music. 

There were also some fair specimens of piano play- 
ing, particularly the Marcia Funebre of Chopin and 
the Scherzo from the Reformation Symphony, Mr. 
Prtkrsilba presiding ; singing, both of solo and 
chorus ; organ music, &c., — leaving on the whole a 
good impression. 

The Boston Consertatort had its concert on 
the 23d ult. We were able to hear only the last four 
pieces, but that little good, of a programme credita- 
ble in itself : 

Organ. Prelude In Q major Bach. 

Chorns for Female Tolcea Abt. 

Trio inC minor, Violin. Piano and *C«Ilo Beethoven. 

Organ Pa»torale In O major MendelMohn. 

Aria. "Vol che aapete" Monrt. 

OTerture. *'Ecroont.*' 4 hands Beethoren 

Romance, from '*Don Sebastian." Donltettl. 

Sonata In F minor Beethoren. 

Tenor Sonic. ''Good nigh t. beloved" Balfe. 

Organ. Variation*. Op. 47 Heflne. 

Song. '-The Skylark" Ilatton. 

Ranter Hymn Toi Female Chorofl Abt. 

Organ. Chromatic Fantaaie Thiele. 

Two Concerts, so far as yet announced, are all we 
have in prospect^until the Deluge I 

1. Madams Parepa-Rosa, in whose recovery 
from her severe illness all musical souls rejoice, and 
who will be chiefly occupied with English Opera 
next season, is announced for her "last grand con- 
cert," in the Boston Music Hall, next Monday even- 
ing, May 10. Carl Rosa of course will let ns hear 
his violin. The other assistants are Mme. Db Pontb, 
from La Scala ; Mr. J. Nordblom, a young Swed- 
ish tenor, of whom report speaks well ; Fkrranti, 
the genial buffo; Mr. Alfred Pease, pianist; and 
Mr. G. W CoLBT, accompanist. 

2. The "Normal Diapason" Concert — to call it 
so for short— of which we made mention in our last, 
is of necessity postponed to Thursday the 20th, at 
3^ P.M. Its object, it will be remembered is, to raise 
the means for furnishing our Symphony and Or- 
atorio Orchestras with suitable wind instruments, 
tuned to the lower or French pitch, which is already, 
that of the Great Organ, making it impossible for or- 
chestras at the prevailing pitch, so distressfully high 
for singing voices, to play in perfect tune with it. 
Such instruments (flutes, oboes, clarinets, bassoons 
especially) will have to be made expressly for the 
purpose, and at a cost too great to be required of the 
musicians who will be expected to conform to the 
new pitch. 

The arrangements are in the hands of a Joint Com- 
mittee representing the Handel and Haydn Society, 
the Harvard Musical Association, and the Boston 
Music Hall Association. The flrst part will bo 
essentially a Symphony Concert, beginning with 
Beethoven's frc«h and happy Symphony, No. 8, 
one of the shortest of the tribe ; followed by an Aria 
(probably of Mo/.nrt) by Miss Adelaide Pnn.Lipra; 
then (if found practicable) a concerted piece employ- 
ing the very instruments in question, which have got 
to be reformed, — perhaps a movement from a Sere- 
nade by MoxHrt ; and then Cherubini's noble Over- 
ture to "The Wotcr-Carricr." The Orchestra will 
be that of the Symphony Concerts in full force, Mr. 
Zkrhamn conducting. The Handel and Haydn So- 
ciety with their grand chonis, Aimish the second 
part: Mendelssohn's "Hymn of Praise," Cantata, 
with the introductory Symphony ; the solos by Miss 
Houston, Miss PiiiLLirrs and Mr. W.J. WTnch, 
who, as well as the conductor, volunteer their ser- 
vices. — Kvery friend of sinj^ers, at all sensitive to the 
wrong done to that delicate organ, the voice, by the 
continual straining up of concert pitch, should rally 
to the protection of the sufferer and attend this con- 
cert. 



Rome.— Miss Brewster, in her letters to the Phila- 
delphia Bulletin, writes : 

It is said that the Pope is about to give cause for 
domestic scandal to the stiff occupants of the pontifi- 
cal antechambers. There is an old custom that no 
preceding Pope has ever infringed upon, that impos- 
es upon him never to be present at a public amuse- 
ment. The oratorio of the Creation, by Hfiydn, has 
been sung at the Campidoglio during Lent with much 
success. The Pope expressed a desire to hear it,and 
the surrounding prelates said, "It can be executed 
here at the Vatican for vour Holiness." 

"Not at all," replied his Holiness gayly ; "we will 
go ourselves to the Capitol to hear it." 

And in spite of all the consecrated rubrics of court 
etiquette, the Musical Academy will repeat the orato- 
rio, expressly for his Holiness, in the grand hall of 
the CapitoI,and in his pre8ence,next Tuesday evening. 



Thoma8chek*8 Eclogaes. 

An old friend translates and sends us the following 
from Tomeschek's Autobiography : 

1807. "An incomprehensible indifference to the 
Pianoforte Sonata and the Symphony for orchestra 
had for a long time been noticeable. Endless varia- 
tions were made to indemnify the pianist for the So- 
nata, and overtures the orchestra for Symphonies. 
This incipient shallow taste of the time forced me to 
seek a refuge in poetic forms, to see wliethcr some of 
tliem might not be transplanted in the field of tones, 

and thus the still too narrow circle of musical poesy 
be enlarged. My first esuay was 6 Ecloqitea for the 
pianoforte, which were published as op. 35, by Kiih- 
nel in Leipzig. These tone poems, which very soon 
became popular, are in fact a sort of pastoral ; they 
are, however, too different from the old pastorals in 
the melody, harmony and rhythm, to allow me to 
omit here a remark or two upon their meaning and 
especially upon their execution. 

"I imagined a pastoral people, whose mode of life 
was indeed simple, but who were subjected to the or- 
dinary vicissitudes of life just like all other men. 
Their emotions as awakened by tlie various events of 
life — these to express in tones was then the difficult 
task which I proposed to myself, and which, judging 
from the cenoral sympathy in my work, I happily 
accomplished. That the composition or Eclogues is 
by no means easy, is proved by the many unsuccess- 
ful attempts made by others. These Eclogues de- 
mand a simple, but very tender and sympathetic stylo 
of playing, in order to transport the listener into that 
idyllic life ; therefore, the earsil}* discovered piquant 
pa'ssaues. scattered here and there, must not be neg- 
lected ; above all the tempos and directions to the 
performer, which are everywhere jjiven with great 
exactness, must bo observed "with extreme care. 
Hence, it may he that through a careless execution 
that which is peculiar to this style of muic is often 
utterly lost. I, at least, have never been so happy as 
to hear the Eclogues played by any one, except my 
own pupils, with due expression." 

Tomaschek's further compositions in this form 
were : 

1810. Book II. (op. 39) of the Eclojjnes. 

Six Rhapsodies for tlie P.F.. op. 40, in 
which the form of the Eclogues is re- 
tained. 
Six Rhnpsodies, op. 41. 

1813. Six Erlogncs (op. 47) Book lU. 

1815. Six Eclogues (op. 51) " IV. 

1818. Six Eclogues (op. 63). 

1819. Six Eclogues (op. G5). a. w. t. 

Rossini's Mass {}fesxe Solenn^le, or, as he called 
it, ";W/Ve Afeifse") will be published here in book form, 
octavo, by Messrs. DitKon & Co., about the first of 
June. They have already issued many of the more 
interesting numbers singly, as sheet music. So the 
many mnsic lovers who can now study such a work 
from notes will be able to jndire it for themselves, 
more sntiHfactorily than by reading criticisms. Mean- 
while it has been thrice performed this past week in 
New York, twice at the Academy, once at Steinway 
Ilrtll, under the auspices of Max Strakosch, with 
Max Marctzek for Conductor, and solo artists, cho- 
rus, &c., from the Italian Opera. Of course there 
were largo and fashionable audiences. Here in the 
Triliuw** article after the first peformancc, April 30. 

The opinions expressed among the audience Inst 
night were of a singularly various character. From 
the select few nothing wns heard but admiration ; but 
the multitude, who had expected a sort of glorified 
"Stabat Mater," even more mclalious and more dra- 
matic than that most beautiful but most unccclcsiai- 
tical work, came awny l>cwildcrcd, and apparently 
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aacertain whether to bo raptarous or disappointed. It 
• is a Mass, not a Cantata, and it is decidedly a sol* 
emn Mass, breathing derotion and reverence and ele- 
vation of the Bonl, and irradiated by gleams of that 
peculiar glory which belongs to the highest kind of 
religioas mosic, and to it alone. At the same time, 
we confess that we cannot fully share the ecstacies of 
the French critics . There are many commonplsce 
passages in the composition to remind us that Rossi- 
ni was only a man, after all, not an angel ; and the 
most elaborate of the solo melodies indicate the de- 
cline of that prolific genius which so long entranced 
the world. 

The Kyrit opens with great solemnity and impres- 
sive effect, the male chorus leading with a movement 
in a minor kev. A freer melody is soon taken up by 
the female voices, and joined in by the whole chorus, 
beginning aoUo voce, and rising to a splendid fortissi- 
mo. The admirsble suspensions in this movement 
will be generally admired. The Ckritte deiton is a 
genuine old-fashioned canon, and then the Kyrie is 
repeated, but in a major key. The effect of the 
whole number is that of calm and solemn beauty. 
The Gloria is ushered in by a bold choral outburst, 
of a more joyous character, and this is followed by a 
quartet and chorus, the bass solo leading with a 
good piece of declamation on the Latidamua. A more 
charming number than this, however, is the Graticu 
agimuM, which comes immediately after — a trio for 
contralto, tenor, and bass, in which the bass sgain 
has the lead. The melody is deligluful. and the re- 
ligious sentiment very plainly marked. The one 
tenor solo of the Mass is the Domine Deus, It pre- 
sents Hi the first few bars, and In qne or two suose- 
quent portions, as well as in its general structure, a 
startling likeness to the Ctdut animam of the "Stabat 
Mater" but it is vastly inferior to that popular air, 
and too long-drawn-out for a piece of such thin tex- 
ture. Too long and too thin we may also say is the 
one bass solo, the Qwmiam tu iolus. Between these 
two meagre numbers occurs, however, one of the 
gems of the Glariat the Qui toAu, a duet for soprano 
and contralto, with harp accompaniment. It lacks 
the sensuous melody of the famous duet in the Stttbat, 
with which everybody is natnrallv impelled to com- 
pare it ; but it is pathetic and delicate. The conclu- 
sion of the Gloria is the grand fugue which has crea- 
ted such a profound impression wherever the Mass 
has been performed. It richly merits the praises that 
have been lavished upon it. Here we find the gran- 
deur of the old scholastic musicians, the mighty roll 
of harmonies, the stately onward movement of chorus 
following choms, and breaking through it all the sun- 
shine of true Rossinian melody. The fugue is ma- 
jestic but not sombre, grand yet cheerful, one in de- 
sign and compact in treatment, but varied in the 
most surprising and agreeable manner. An audience 
not much addicted, we shonld fancy, to fugues, heard 
it with almost universal delight. 

The Cyedo is still more religious in its tone than 
the Gloria, and more homogeneous in treatment It 
is nearly all chorus. The first few measures are es- 
pecially beautiful. The chorus and quartet togeth- 
er carry on the story as far as the Crucijixut, the In- 
camatttt not being, as it usually is, a separate number. 
The CruciJituB is a delicious soprano solo, well 8ui^ 
ed to the solemnity of the words, and would probably 
have left a deeper impression last night had not some 
inconceivable donkey in the midst of it sent the sing- 
er a basket of fiowers. We are delighted to say that 
he was well hissed for his pains, and the basket was 
ignominiously left at the feet of the chorus. The 
conclusion of the Credo is mainly a repetition of the 
first part as far as the Et vilam, where another fugue 
is introduced, not so grand as that of the Gloria, but 
well written and effective. 

The Offertory is an organ solo, which we prefer 
not to criticize until we have heard it. The liberal 
directors of the Academy of Music not having sup- 
plied that establishment'with an organ, much as snch 
a thing is needed in every large opera-house, the or- 
ganist was reduced last night to an tnstrnment of the 
melodeon species, and the performance was conse- 
quently vei7 ridiculous. It had better be omitted 
to-night. 

The Sanctus is a chorus and quartet, withont ac- 
companiment, and secured last nicht one of the only 
two encores. This movement is destined to become 
one of the most popular portions of the Mass. The 
Saiutaris, a contralto solo, we believe was not origi- 
nally written as a part of this work, nor is its intro- 
duction an improvement. It is the only theatrical 
effect in the whole performance, and beautiful as it is 
by it«elf, we do not think it leaves an agreeable im- 
pression, though it was Inst night encored. The 
AgnM IM, a contralto solo with chorus is a fitting 
conclusion to the work. It is pathetic and impas- 
sioned beyond description, ending with a grand cho- 
ral ontburst, in which divine hope seems to roach its 
triumph and heaven to open its gates to prayer. 



In the manner of the performance there was a great 
deal to praise. The due effect of the Mass depends 
in great degree upon the chorus. This was well 
drilled and only once went much astray, which was 
in the fugue of the Credo. It numbered however 
only fifty voices. About two hundred are really 
needed, not only to give proper expression to the 
music, but to balance the orchestra, which comprised 
at least 50 pieces. This was none too many for the 
size of the house and the work they had to do, but 
the disproportion between instruments and voices was 
ridiculous. The principal solo part is the contralto. 
This was taken by Mme. Testa. If wc say that she 
was hardly equal to it, we say only what everybody 
knows, for the part is one which the best artists in 
the world might be proud to fill. Last night, how- 
ever, she agreeably surprised even those who knew 
her best, and in the concluding part of the Agnus Dei 
especially she was admirable. She sings conscien- 
tiously, intelligently, and with reverence for the mu- 
sic, and for this she deserves thanks. Miss Kellogg, 
on the contrary, seemed to be oppressed with the 
comparative insignificance of her position, and treat- 
ed the music and the audience with impolite indiffer- 
ence. There is, to be sure, a depth in this composi- 
tion which she cannot sound ; she is safest in shal- 
low waters ; but she ought always to do her best, and 
she certainly failed to do that last night Her vuice 
was weak and languishing. 

Boifiiii*8 Man Travelling with Mr. Ullman. 

The Weekly Review (Now York) translates the fol- 
lowing letter from the Leipzig Signale : 

"I am just going to Milan. I have bought Rossi- 
ni's 'Mass,' after I have' heard it, for fifty thousand 
francs. I say Jiflg thousand ^francs. Believe me, it 
is the most brilliant and complete work which Rossi- 
ni has written, much more beantiful and grand than 
his 'Stabat Mater.' I do not write this as a puff. 

"I engaged four star singers, and give the Mass in 
the large cities of Italy with one hundred musicians 
and two hundred chorus ; in the cities of medium 
size with sixty in the orchestra and sixty in the cho- 
rus ; in the small cities with thirty men in the orches- 
tra and sixty in the chorus. Those sixty choristers 
are always travelling with me as a nucleus. I have 
four chanteurs-suppUmentaires on hand in case one or 
the other star falls sick. I shall give twenty-six per- 
formances per month : six in the large, four in the 
medium-sized, and from one to two in the small 
cities. I have about seventy thousand francs ex- 
penses per month. But the business is grander and 
safer than that of the Patti concerts, for if Patti got 
sick I got a good thrashing. In France I lost in one 
week eiahteen thousand francs through her illness. 
With the Mass and the four supplementary singers I 
cannot get stuck. 

"I calculate my profit in Italy to bo one hundred 
and eighty thousand francs, and I seldom make a 
mistake in my calculations. There are fifty -two 
cities with large theatres. I hope to give about one 
hundred and twenty performances with an average 
receipt of six thousand francs for each. 

"Now I beg for the following favors : — 

"First : You and others have announced that I go 
to Italy commissioned by Mr. Strakosch. I never 
go, and have never gone, anywhere on commission 
by anybody. I have bought the mass for fifty thou- 
sand francs, twenty-five thousand of which I have paid 
cash, and the other twenty-five thousand francs will 
be doe January 1, 1870. But I am necotiatinj^ with 
Strakosch to associate with him for his business in 
Germany and Holland. 

" Germany will consequently have the pleasure of see- 
ing me next winter. 

"Second : Since the first of January, and before I 
had concluded the Mans business, I have parted with 
Cariotta. First ; because the Patti business got to 
bo ridiculous, and second, because it was not she who 
drew, but my ctJossal ensemble. Why, therefore, pay 
her snms for which I can have far new and better and 
more legitimate singers ? 

"Cariotta goes on her own hook to Germany, Aus- 
tria and Moldao. She says she draws, and she does 
not need celebrities. She takes the pianist Rittcr, 
the violinist Samsato, and the baritone, Murochetti. 
and preserves my title, "Patti Concerts" — which I 
could give, hut she, as the singer, could not give — 
keeps my prizes and intends to be eoononniral. I 
wish, therefore, to be clearly understood, that I have 
neither directly nor indirectly anything to do with 
these concerts. With best thanks, 
"Your quite obedient, 

"B. Ullman." 

Paris, Frb. 20, 1869. 

P. S. — I forgot to tell you that I sent yesterday 
the Mass to the Pope for its p<>rformsnre in Home 
on the 11th of next April. The least 1 expect is to 
be canonized. 
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Gratias. From Rossini's "Messe Solennclle." 60 

Domine Dens. Tenor Solo. " ' " 70 

Crucifixtts. Air for Soprano. " " 40 

Quoniam. Air for Bass. " " 75 

Sanctus. Cbo. and Solo. " " 40 

Qui Tollis. Duet. " " I.OO 

O Saiutaris. Alto Solo. " ** 60 

Agnus Dei. " " I.OO 

From RoNstoi*! MlebntMl maM, wbieh Is prftiaed no 

high ly, and mmm to dsMrw it all. Wtra It for aoih- 

iDg elM, It would be vorth whila to powaat th*m, aa 

from the last and moat rMoat work of any **gnar* 

master. Oonamlly of tha 4th iegne of dlfflealt/. 

The Young Widow. fAnqard. 40 

The Pet of the Giris am I. Wellman. 30 

I'm the Chap that's Nobby. " 30 

The Tin-pot Band. Davies. HO 

The Dutch Onion Vender. Lingard. 40 
Fivanaweomlesoofs. fuIlorDOosanaa, bat praUv 
fknr all that. 

Ye Banks and Braes. (Ihr Hiigel. 4. E minor 

tOj7. Franz. 30 

While Larks with little Wings. (Liebliche Magd). 

4. C to g. Franz. 30 

On the Ocean. (Auf dem Meer). 4. E to e. " 30 
Within thine Eyes. (Ich hab in deinem Auce). 

4. A6 to i. Fran*. 30 

Maiden with thy Mouth of RosOt. (Biftdchen 

mit). 4. D6to/7. Franz. SO 

Rosy Spring. (Roseiizeit). 4. E to f. " 30 
Love's Presence. (Gegenwart). 4. B6 to f. " 30 
Comes my Love to-day. (Kommt feins Liebchen). 

4. E to f. Franz. 30 

It was the pleasant month. (Im wnnderschonen. " SO 
A diaa«n ofgomf from Fraoi'i "Saoond Sortoa" of 
aonf*. Whilo all an flnt elan, w« may nodoe tho 
"Bank« aad Bni«," an btlog a Scotch aong randorMt 
Into Gorman, "On th* Ooean,*' whieh la. howevar all 
about the dry land, and **Comaa my lova lo-day,** aa 
a swwt, poaaant lova<4ong. 

Partiner- (Scheiden) 3. E to e. Afendelssohn. 30 
Welcome to Spring. (Im Grtlnen ) 3. E to^. " 30 
Two mora of tbi s axealkBt sarlas ofaoogs. 

O Happy Remembrance. 3. E6 to f. Lorteing 30 
Tory baaatiftel. Halody from "Caar and Zimmar- 
maan." 

The Love Test. 2. E6 to e. Claribd. 30 

Capital tnt, and floo Seoteh aong. 

Golden Sunshine. (Qoldne Sonnenschein). 3. 
F to d. Abt. 30 

Unamially attraatlva. 

Tripping lightly in the Garden. (Trittmein 

Liebchen.) 3. Ctof. Abt. SO 

A flower and Iotb song. 

Over Land and Sea. 3. F to f. Abt. 40 

Apootropha to a guiding star. 

Inatrumontal. 

Tinkling Sleighliells. Walts. 3. E6. Gowen. 30 
Tory marry and taking. 

Pluto Quad. 3. Lingard. 40 

A aparkllng eoUoetion of popular airs. 

The Younu Widow Waltz. 3. B6. Lingard. 30 
A ''guahing*' malody with a eaptlTatlog nama*. 

Smiles. ''Summer Reveries." 3. A. Wilson. 50 
A plaafting graceful placo. 

He loves me. (Rr lioht mich.) 4. Ab. Jungman. 35 
A charming plMO, in tha pratty aarlas of "ifaidan 
DnBamn." 

Carrie's Waltz. "Silver Sounds." 2. O. Mack. 30 
Meditation " " " 2. G. " 30 

Geranium Polacca " " 2. F. " 30 

Happy Galop. " " 2. D. " 30 

Very plAMing and uaefal plee«a. Among tha bast 
of their olaaa. 

Prelude Relieienx. From Rossini's "Metse Solen* 
nelle. 4. 40 

A flna organ plaeo of oonaldarable variety. 



AaaatviATiOTra — DigreoH of difllenlty are marked from 1 to 
7. Tbe k^if \n marked with a eapltal letter, aa C, B flufc, fce , 
A small Roman letter marka the hii(heflt note. If on the aCalT, 
an iiatie letter the higheat note, if oAooc the »taff. 
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two oents Ibrerery four ounoe*, or fraction thereof, (ebout 
one eent Ibr an ordinary plena of mnalfi). Permna at a 
dixtanee will find rfm eonTeyanne a tmwing of time aod 
exp«>nee In obtaining nuppHea. Bo«>lui ean alao hn »ent at 
double them raree 
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(From oar ComfpoDdtnt). 

Wagner Versng Judaism in Mnsio. 

/?<•/•//«, April 25. 

Dear Jotjrn'ai-, — Prrhnps you have neen and 
read "Z)r<.>' Jwlenfhum in fler Afitfik" (Judaism h\ 
music), lately publislied by Rii'hard Wa;rnor. At 
any rate the book has attracted much attention, 
not only for the boldness of its ultra views, but 
for tho harshness and severity, nay, absolute 
meanness with which Wagner treats the Jews ; 
and this not only in music, as the title of tho 
book declares, but generally, in relation to socie- 
ty and the world. 

How such a man as Richard Wagner, who has 
certainly won laurels many and great, could con- 
descend to such a step of retaliation upon those 
who in his opinion have done so much to increase 
the tide of abuse heaped upon him and his music, 
IS best explained in the hate and enmity which 
are only too apparently the under-current of the 
whole book. As the writer himself tells us, "Das 
Judenthum" was first published in 1850, by Franz 
Brendel, editor of the musical Zeitschri/l in Leip- 
sic, who assumed all responsibility for the same. 
Meanwhile it was rumored that Wagner was the 
writer. "I had no thought of denying it, in case 
I was challenged as the author of the article ;" 
"but," as he says in another place, **I had pub- 
lished books on art, and written operas, which 
last I wished of all things to have performed." 
Having thus so much at stake, and not caring to 
be drawn into any personal conflict about a 
"question treated in so earnest and objective a 
manner," Wagner communicated his purpose to 
his honest friend Brendel, who "was courageous 
enough to let the storm vent its fury upon himself, 
instead of directing it against me," says Wagner, 
with delicious coolness. This was in 1850, and 
although circumstances pointed to him as the au- 
thor, it was not till nineteen years had passed, 
and his friend Brendel had gone to his last rest, 
that Wagner declared himself the writer. In 
spite of the attempts at palliation, in spite of the 
ofl repeated assertion that Jews as well as Gen- 
tiles have heaped him with abuse, no candid 
minded reader can sympathize with Richard 
Wagner's ignoble and small-minded statements, 
whatever may have been or may be his prejudice 
against the Jewish nation. 

Before touching upon the position of the Jews 
in music and art in general, the writer first des- 
cribes their influence in the domains of religion 
and politics. In regard to their religion the Jews 
have ceased to be enemies worthy of hate, thanks 
to those within the pale of the Christian religion, 
who have drawn the hate of the people upon 
themselves. It is rather in his relation to Socie- 
ty that the Jew stands alone by himself as Jew. 
From being the creditor of kings ho has imper- 
ceptibly become the "King of Creditors," and his 
prayer for emancipation is, to say the least, 
naive, seeing how we are ourselves compelled to 
fight for our own emancipation from the Jew, who 
now rules and will continue to rule so long as 
money is power. Not only in the driving busi- 



ness of cvervdav life does the Jew hold the helm, 
but he has managed to get the public taste in 
art, particularly in music, between his busy fin- 
gers. This is the substance of AVngner's intro- 
duction. Finally, to free ourselves from this 
pressure of Judaism, we must prove our strength, 
not through any abstract definition, "but by 
learning to know exactly the nature of the in- 
voluntary feeling of aversion in us, which con- 
stantly manifests itself against that Jewish being." 
We must be able to recognize distinctly, "what 
Tt is in that nature that we hate, to expose it in 
its true light, and drive the demon from the field 
which he knows so well how to keep, under cover 
of a hazb which tcey ffenerovs philanthropLits^ throw 
over him, that the sight of him may be less re- 
pulsive." 

Wagner begins his assault as follows : "The Jew, 
who it is well known, has a God entirely for him- 
self, next attracts our attention by his outer ap- 
pearance, which, whatever may be our national- 
ity, always has something disagreeable and for- 
eign to this nationality. This is the Jew's mis- 
fortune, the writer tells us, but he feels perfectly 
at homo in it. Particularly noticeable is the 
Jew's pronunciation. Modern culture has not 
succeeded in breaking up this stubborn peculiari- 
ty of the Shemitic mode of pronunciation. This 
"hissing, shrill, buzzing, grunting sound of a Jew 
speakirg, is to our ear entirely foreign and disa- 
greeable. An arbitrary misuse and distortion of 
words and construction only remain to give this 
sound the character of an unbearable and con- 
fusing clatter." "This circumstance of itself, it 
must be borne in mind, is highly important in 
explaining the impression which a Jewish compo- 
sition makes upon us," adds Wagner. That he 
should make the exterior of the Jew a standard 
of mental ability is unjust ; and this attempt to 
prejudice the reader at the outset by so con- 
temptible a piece of logic, is only a forerunner of 
the whole pamphlet and its argument. This dis- 
agreeable exterior is inconceivable in connection 
with representative art. If a Jew is to be repre- 
sented, the model is always drawn from phantasy, 
the ugly features either toned .down or left out 
entirely. Wagner says this of a Jew. The re- 
mark however is just as applicable to any other 
character. We never look for bare reality in 
representative art, bat rather, reality idealized. 
As Wagner's object is the moral murder of the 
Jew, he makes his application an entirely one- 
sided and ungenerous one. 

"Upon the stage we cannot possibly conceive 
of a representation by a Jew, of either modern or 
antique character, hero or lover, without invol- 
untarily feeling how ridiculously unfit such a rep- 
resentation is." Not only has the Jew of our 
time 8u.?ceeded in getting possession of the stage, 
but he has robbed the very poets of their crea- 
tions and substituted those of his own conception. 
This gives us about the same impression we 
should have, "if in a painting of the crucifixion 
the Holy one were cut out, and a demagogue of 
a Jew stuck in (hineingesteckt) 1" Wagner's 



contempt finds certainly Fome expression here, to 
say nothing more. But ho seems to have forgot- 
ten that the very best players of Shakespeare, in 
Germany, were without exception Jews; namely: 
Dessoir, Dawison, Lehfeld. No, not even here 
does Wagner do the Jew justice. He is not sat- 
isfied with annihilating the Jew in music, which, 
we must not forget, is the main object of the 
book ; he purposely avoids touching even one 
good point of the poor object of his malice, how- 
ever true or evident It may be. He tells us, of 
whatever nation a Jew may be, he always speaks 
the language of that nation as if it were an ac- 
quired one, and not like a language he has spoken 
from infancy. The greatest genius cannot poet- 
ize in a foreign language, hence the Jews have 
no poet. Wagner thus disposes of Heine : "In 
Goethe's and Schiller's time wo know of no Jew- 
ish poet. At t)ie time when poetry had become 
a He and our whole unpoctic life element could 
produce nothing like a true poet, then was it 
the oiTice of a very gifted poetical Jew to expose 
these lies, this Jesuitical hypocrisy," &c. "Also 
his renowned musical brother Jews he lashes un- 
mercifully for their artistic pretensions. Hurried 
on by the implacable demon of gainsaying what 
seemed worth gainsaying, he was swept through 
all the delusions of modem self-deception up to 
the point where he in turn lied himself into a 
poet, and as a reward had his poetic lies set to 
music by our composers." 

Having shown to his own apparent satisfaction 
how impossible it is for the Jew to speak correct- 
ly, Wagner makes an application of the same to 
song. "Here the pronunciation must be not only 
correct but cultivated. Song is the expression 
of feeling, of passion ; and who could imagine a 
Jew singing with feeling or passion ? Absurdity 
of absurdities ! For a Jew to intensify his mode 
of speaking into song, in which he knows how to 
express himself only with a ridiculous pathos, but 
never moves us with any sympathetic emotion,is to 
make himself just unbearable." We should run 
from the spot, were it not that we might be chain- 
ed there by the very absurdity of the thing, adds 
Wagner. 

Having now shown how incapable the Jew is 
of proving himself an artist, either in his speech, 
or least of all bis song, the writer says : "Not- 
withstanding this, the Jew has been able to make 
himself ruler of the public taste in the most wide- 
ly diffused of all the modern arts, namely, music." 
It must be confessed, Wagner gives the Christian 
credit for no capacity whatever. Surely he must 
know it is but a short time the Jew has been his 
own master. Whom have the Jews to thank for 
their pitiful history, their centuries of suffering, 
the calamities of the middle ages? Whom but 
the Christians ? At whoae 4oor lie the horrors 
of the Spanish Jews ? At the door of those who 
called themselves Christians. England and Ger- 
many are not far behind. Indeed scarcely a cen- 
tury has gone by since Jews were burned at the 
stake here in Berlin, in the Neuer Markt. Even 
the great Frederic imposed heavy fines upon er- 
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ery Jew comincr to Berlin, with the permission to 
rise in rank as high as old clothes vender. When 
we look back at the history of the Jews, and see 
how for thousands of vears thev have been trod- 
den underfoot, made the slave? of the Christians, 
denied all righta of citizenship, treated worse than 
do^s, and then hear from Wajjner that the Jew 
not only rules in art but rules all modern civili- 
zation, — and this has been eflected within the 
last century — it cannot be denied he contradicts 
himself, and unwittinjrly grives the Jew credit for 
greater capacity than the Christian himself. If 
the Jew has made himself ruler of mwlern civili- 
zation in the last one hundred years, what will 
happen in the next century. A question of po- 
litical economy whirh can well be a bitter pill for 
Wagner's rumination ! The Jew can have neith- 
er style nor feeling. "The inner emotion, the 
real passion finds its peculiar language in the 
moment when, struggling for meaning, it gives 
itself expression. The Jew, whose character in 
this respect we have already noticed, has no real 
passion, least of all a passion which leads him to 
an expression in art. Hence, what so corresponds 
to the Jew's eminence in making art must of ne- 
.cessity have the property of coldness, indifference, 
even to very triviality and absurdity." "The 
real poet, in whatever branch of art, always wins 
his inspiration from a truthful and loving view of 
unrestrained life, that life which we can find only 
among the common people ! Where can the Jew 
find this people ? The Jew has never had an at t, 
and hence never a life that could supply talent 
for fine art." 

Wagner not only denies the modern Jew poet- 
ic feeling, but tells us he never had any. Let 
him rea^l asain the book of Job and the Psalms. 
Where in the whole range of literature can be 
found poetry more highly ideal and elevating ? 
Does the Sermon on the Mount, in the 5th chapter 
of Matthew, fail in poetr / of the soul ? Does not 
the whole poetry of the Christian rcliffion emanate 
from a Jew ? Is not the Bible the greatest poet- 
ical work of history ? Was it not written by 
Jews ? And yet Wagner tells us the Jew's his- 
tory contains no poetry. It is too much to pre- 
sume that Richard Wagner, who calls himself a 
Christian in contradistinction to a Jew, doesn't 
even know the history of his own religion, which 
naturally includes that of the Jew. He purpose- 
ly lets prejudice blind him. After centuries have 
gone by in striving to smother what noble germs 
there were in the Jews, the writer say?, "There 
are no noble germs in tUem." 

Having demolished ail their pretensions to 
emotion, poetic feeling, and art in general, Wag- 
ner now comes to his iijain point : "The Jew in 
musical composition.*' Here, ho tells us, the Jew 
has done nothing and can do nothing but imitate. 
Even this imitation is at the most superficial. 
His whole life is superficial and without depth ; 
hence "his compositions are heterogeneous, cold, 
indifferent, unnatural, diijtortcd, so that they oOen 
give us the same impression as the recitation of a 
poem of Goethe in the Jewi«ih jargon. Just as 
in this jargon the words and constructions go 
tumbling over cadh other in amazing confusion, 
just so does the Jewish composer tumble together 
1(11 the different forms and styles of all masters 
and periods. We find the peculiarities of form 
of all the schools heaped up in the liveliest chaos. 
As the object Iq these productions is merely that 
something shall be said, but not about the sub- 



jects, which would repay the trouble of talking, 
so this clatter can be made to excite the ear only 
by a change every moment in the mode of ex- 
pression, which is to charm anew the attention." 
To make this ch'arer to the reader "Wagner 
makes use of an example which is to combine all 
he has said. How can we make this cleanr, the 
writer says, than by taking the works of "a mu- 
sician of Jewish descent, who was endowed by 
nature with a musical gift, as few musicians be- 
fore him. Everything which presented itself for 
consi(h»ration in investigating our antipathy to 
the Jewish nature, all our aversion to this nature 
in itself and in its relation to us, all its incapabil- 
ity, standing upon another basis from ourselvfs, 
but wishins to have inCen.'ourse with us on this 
basis, wishing even to develop further the vain 
imaoTPs of his fancy, all thpse rise to a complete 
trajrical conflict in th« nature, the life and works 
of Felix Mendelsfohn Bartholdy. This person 
has shown that a Jew can have the richest abun- 
dance of specific musical talent, can possess the 
finest and most liberal education, as well as the 
finest sense of honor, without being able to move 
us, no not even once, with that deep heart and 
soul stirring em( t*on which we expect of the art, 
and which we know it to be capable of; an emo- 
tion we have felt times without number, when a 
hero of our art — so to speak — has opened his 
mouth to talk to us." 

If Wagner had chosen Meyerbeer instead of 
Mendelssohn, on whom to vent his enmity, he 
might have said with some truth : "he has not 
been able to move us, no, not even once," with a 
heart-stirring emotion ; but the writer of "Mid- 
summernight's Dream," "Elijah," "St. Paul," can 
certainly claim a niche in the temple of public 
taste. Just as Mendelssohn was overrated dur- 
ing his lifetime, he is now underrated after his 
death. This is the case in Germany at least. I 
do not wish to write a panegyric on Mendelssohn, 
to call him a genius, nor anything higher than a 
composer of wonderful talent, but I do wish to 
defend him a<;ainst this overwhelminjr assault bv 
Wagner. Alter having wrought himself and 
the readier up to an excited pitch by enumerating 
all the bad points of the Jews as a race, raking 
into broad daylight all their disagreeable and re- 
pulsive qualities, he suddenly pounces upon Men- 
delssohn, whose great reputation he so envies, 
and tells us : here is the consummation of all this 
"coldness, indifference, triviality, absurdity." If 
Wagner would only treat the subject calmly and 
with candor, as wc should expect from one com- 
poser towards another, he might show to better 
satisfaction, and with a nearer approach to truth, 
what the influence of the Jew in music is. But 
to work himself into a frenzy over the meanness 
of the Jew from thousands of years back up •to 
the present time, and then let loose the vials of 
his hate upon the head of Mendelssohn, is evi- 
dence of a deeper purpose than merely exposing 
the position of the Jew in general in music. Ho 
could not have chosen worse than in charging 
Mendelssohn with want of style. Of all compos- 
ers he at least is easily recognized. Of all com- 
posers he is oftenest quoted by critics as the model 
for young beginners. The "Songs without 
Words" not only refute this bold a-isumption of 
Wagner's, but make an era in music and belong 
to its history. All that is Jewish is despicable. 
Mendelssohn's music is Jewish and therefore des- 
picable, is the logic of the writer. Why a long 



argument for the sake of such a redncilo ad ah- 
surdum ? AVhy not say in so many words : "I de- 
test the Jew and all he has done, and therefore 
detest his music, and icill not find any piood in it V" 
This is the spirit of the entire pamphlet. How 
can we expect to get at the trutli of the matter 
by such a process? 

The few remaining pagfS are devoted to tell- 
ing the reader how Mendelssohn stole his orato- 
rio style from Bach. That here, where the feel- 
ing had to come from a deeper source than mere 
sentimentality, Mendelssohn's ^'musical produc- 
tive power ceased." "The dissolution and capri- 
ciousness of our uiusiral style, though perhaps not 
introduced by him, have vet been raised through 
Mendelssohn*s meai:3 to the highest point of un- 
meaning and empty purport." The best answer 
to this sweeping statement is this composer's im- 
mense popularity. We do not claim him as an 
equal of Bach, Beethoven, Mozart, Handel ; nor 
do we believe him to be a musical cipher because 
not their equal, and a Jew. 

What Wagner says of Meyerbeer is too good 
to be lost. Having first relieved his mind by 
callinnr the reader's attention to the fact of his 
being "The Jewish composer of our day, renown- 
ed far and wide," he says, Meyerbeer's life has 
been wasted in catering to a paying but second- 
class public. "The opera-going public of to-day 
has since a long period back been gradually 
brought to give up entirely the demands to be 
made not only on a dramatic work of art, but in 
general on any work of good taste. These places 
of intercourse are filled mostly with that portion 
of our society whose sole reason forgoing 'n ennui. 
The disease of ennui, however, cannot be cured 
by any artistic enjoyment, for it cannot be de- 
signedly dissipated, but only deceived by another 
kind of ennui. It is the preparing of such a de- 
ception as this, that the noted opera composer has 
made his life mission in art. It is needless to 
point out more definitely th^ means he made use 
of to reach this desired object of his life. Enough 
that he understood completely how to deceive, as 
we see from the result he accomplishe<l by im- 
posing upon his wearied audience {stuner gelang- 
weilten Zuhorerschqft) the jargon we have al- 
ready characterized, as modern piquante expres- 
sion of all that is trivial, and which had already 
been heard in all its natural absurdity." "This 
de<:eitfnl compos«r goes so far as to deceive him- 
self, and this perhaps just as designeilly as he de- 
ceives his wearied audience. We really believe 
that he would like to create a work of art, and 
yet is conscious at the same time that he cannot. 
To draw himself out of this |>ainful conflict be- 
tween the desire to do and the ability to do, ho 
writes operas for Paris, and then finds an easy 
road to their performance elsewhc^t^ — to-day the 
surest means of ohfaining an arfiil rtpufalion with- 
out hfiiny an ardsf.'* Thus, says Wagner, has 
I!iIendels3ohn shown how mean(n;;lcss niusrc can 
be made ; Meyerbeer, on the other hand, how 
em})ty and trivial the public taste. "So long as 
music, a distinct art, was a necei«sity of life, up to 
the time of Beethoven and Mozart, so long was a 
Jewish composer unknown." 

Out of a pamphlet of fifty pages the reader 
naturally expects to find at least one good trait, 
one redeeming; feature : at least one characteristic 
of the Jew and his relation to art, which Wagner 
need not place in so despicable a light. But no, 
he gathers together his remaining forces for a 
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final effort, and jrivos us a closing close, the very 
cininl<*ssciicc of liis contempt for the poor «Tuw. 
Hear what he savs : "Onlv when the inner death 
of the body is apparent, do the outer elements 
win the necessary strength to overpower it, but 
only to decompose it ; then does the flesh of this 
bo<ly dissolve into a multiplicity of crawling 
worms. But who in glancing at it would rr'srard 
the body as alive ? The spirit is. The lif^ has 
flown from this body to other relations, and this 
latter only is the life itself. Only in real life can 
we also find the spirit of the art again, and not in 
its worm-eaten corpse." , 

Thus closes a precions contribution to musical 
literature, a disgrace to the writer, and unworthy 
of one who follows the high calling of composer. 
Is it not shameful enough already that the very 
faults of which the Jews are accused are the di- 
rect offspring of Christian oppression ? ^ hat, if 
they have ha<f no art, it was because the Christian 
prevented it ? The past history of the Jews Wag- 
ner, studiously, or out of ignorance, leaves un- 
touched. If the latter, which is hardly possible, 
his argument is imperfect and so unjust. If the 
former, his argument is just as imperfect, infinite- 
ly more unjust, and shows a contemptible, weak- 
minded prejudice. It is a fact that the Jew has 
bad an immense influence in music, but does it 
help the matter any to put it in a distorted light? 
If, R8 Wagner has it, this Judaism holds sway, the 
only road out of the difficulty is to overcome it 
in fair fight, not by an argument set on by hate 
and prejudice. If there are few or no "blond 
musicians" in Leipsio, as Wagner tells us, whose 
fault pray is it, the blond musician's or his orien- 
tal rivars ? I do not believe, with Wagner, that 
public t^stc has fallen. Where was the audience 
forty years ago which appreciated Bach V It is 
not longer than thirty years that Beethoven has 
been so popular. The public taste, on the con- 
trary, is improving every hour. Can it be that 
the public taste has fallen because it docs not 
snap at every new operatic sweetmeat of Wag- 
ner? He even blames Robert Franz because 
he praised him oni^e and then not again. The 
Jewish element is immense, but the Christian ele- 
ment far greater. Nevertheless we cannot ex- 
pect to find the equilibrium by this constant .<!ce- 
Mwing of individual prejudices; the two must 
come together and will come together, and each 
will find its level in the regular order of things. 
If the Jew is a discordant string, he must rise or 
fall to the pitch of the world's orchestra. Most 
of all, give every nation free scope for tho exer- 
cise of its natural functions, and let not prejudice 
and oppression disturb the harmony of general 
progress ! o. 

[From th« Neue Freie Presst of Tieana. 

Bichard Wagner*s ''Judaism in Mosio." 

Motto: ^^Der JutU foird rerbrannt.^^ — Ldssing. 
Ktcliard Wagnor, who, for some time past, has 
again been working at his own self-glorification, so 
indispensable to him, by tho industrious production 
of pamphlets, has just published another pamphlet 
under the litlc of Dax JudcntUuni in dtr Musik, Loip- 
sic, J. J. Weber. The most ahominahle part of cre- 
ation are the Jews, and all those are Jews who do not 
worship Herr Ilichnrd Wagner: this is about the 
leading thought of the pamphlet, which, though thin, 
is running over with venom. It is dedicated to Mmo. 
Marie MuchanofT, ne€ Countess Nesselrode, and com- 
mences with the complaint "that every one of Wng- 
ner's artistic productions always meetu, in tho daily 
press, not only of Gornmny, bat also of France and 
England, with a spirit of hostility exerted for his dis- 
paragement." The source of snch wide-spreading 
enmity Wagner has discovered to bo a general and 



roguhirly oj-ffrtniz'^d conspiracy of the Jptr.'i nuninsr 
him. We are told that, in con "sequence of an nrtiile 
('DrtH Judenrhum in d«r Miisik"), which he pub- 
lished, in 1850, in the T^iini'jer Mnsikzeitnnfj, all the 
enemirs of swine'8 flesh have hccome his eni'nii<».s 
also, and have ever since striven, in every possihh^ 
manner, to he revenged npon him. According to his 
assertion, the ariiclc created an immense sensation, 
thongli, sfrnngo to sny, not R. Wnuner hut *'K. 
Freigednnk" was the signature appended to it, and 
the editor, F. Brendcl, never condescended to reveal 
tho real author ! It indeed requires all Wagner's 
self-complacency to hclieve that the entire world of 
art, and journnlism, is still thinkinc: of a pseudony- 
mous article that appeared in the F^ipziger Miisikzei- 
tnng, nineteen yenn* neo, and that every annoynnco 
since suffered by him is nothing more nor less than 
the vengeance of the Jews on his fanl/rton. I con- 
fess that ft is only now, thronph Wiiirnor's own 
pamphlet, that I knew nnythinij of the article and of 
its illustrious pnrenrnce. The same is probably the 
case with the mnJoriTy of mv collenfjuns. But this is 
whnl Wapner will never hclieve ; he is convinced, or 
at least, pretends that he is (for one really often hes- 
itates considering him so limited in intellijicnce, as 
in his pam|)hlet, he represonts himself to he), that all 
his opjionents are merely the sworn instruments bent 
upon carrying out the hehcsts of a Jewish association 
formed to be revenged npon him. Thouffh, from 
these fabulous results, we ought to conclude that the 
article «f"K. Freiiredank" is as universally known 
as Meyerbeer's "Prophet March," which appeared 
soon afterwards, Wagner consiHers it advisable to 
reprint the said article, a resolution for which we 
feel sincerely grateful. 

He commences by attacking the Jews generally. 
As hi'S object is "tho justification of his invincihU re- 
pugnance to everything Jewish," he of course paints 
wiihont any light. The outward appearance of the 
Jew is a "disagreeable whim of Nature," hut. by the 
way, no misfortune for the Jew, because "he feels 
very comfortable under this misfortune." On the 
stase, it is impossible "to ima^iKe ony character, an- 
cient or modern, represented by a Jew, without in- 
voluntarily feeling the absolutely laughable inappro- 
priatcncss of such an impersonation." (I wonder 
whether Wo^jner's Christian mind would really revolt 
at achieving success through the talent of Bctlclheim, 
Csillajr, or Sonntheiinl) 

The cdacnli'd Jew is "the rnost heartless of men, 
and has relations only with those who need his 
money." (It is from such relations that Wapncr ap- 
pears to have derived all his knowlcd(!0 of the educa- 
ted Jew.) Finally the author enters upon the rela- 
tions of the Jews to art. "What tho educated Jew 
had to say, when ho wished to indulge in artistic ut- 
terance, could of course be only that which wos «n- 
imj)orta}it and friviaf, since his whole impulse towards 
art was luxurious and unnecessary." According to 
Wiigncr, everything a Jew does, in the way of art. 
"must necessarily have inherent to it the quality of 
roldness, of indifference, even to triviality and riSicu- 
lousncMs." And what name docs he mention imme- 
diately after this thesis ? No less a one than that of 
A/t-ndt'/ssohn-Dnrthohfi/, or as ho, with feij^ned sensi- 
bility says : "McndcUsobn-Knrtholdy, so soon taken 
from us." He asserts that Mendelssohn, despite his 
talent, could never succeed, not even in one aofifaj^f in- 
stanrr, in producing upon us the profound impression, 
inuviu*; boll) heart and soul, which we expect from 
art. I think that thousands of my readers will arrrcc 
with mo when I assure Herr Warmer that the sim- 
plest of Mendelssohn's songs (not to speak of his 
greatest creations) makes its way more surely to "the 
heart and soul" than ten operas a la "Tristan imd 
Isolde.*' Tho reader moy easily imagine how loud 
and vehement Wagner's shouts are after Meyerbeer. 
Meyerbeer's art, Herr Wagner asserts, consisted only 
in "deceiving, a feat ho accomplished by palming off 
upon his wearied audience the (Jewish) jargon, which 
we have already minutely characterized as the mod- 
ern and piquant expression of all the trivialities which, 
in their naked stupidity, had been so oHcn pre- 
sented to them " For Wagner (who never "deceiv- 
ed" the public for quite forty years with operas like 
Les Huguenots) Moyorbeer is a "tragico-comic phe- 
nomenon, as, indeed, gcnemlly, that which leaves us 
cold, that which is laughable" constitutes "tho dis- 
tinguishing feature of Judaism." It would be only 
when music had fallen into a state of utter coma that 
Jews could enter into it. "It is not until the inward 
death of a body becomes manifest that the elements 
lying outside it gain tho power of being their own 
masters, but merely to decompose the body ; thus the 
flu«h of tho latter is rosolvcd into a seething many- 
lived moss of worms." After Heine has been hissed 
off for his "poetic lies," and Borne applauded, be- 
cause he worked at tho "self-annihilation of Judaism," 
Wagner returns to the terrible results of his pseu- 
donymous article of die year 1850. Ho tells us that, 



owinj:^ to the many years Fflix M>'nd»*I-s«''n \vi>rk»-it 
there, "Lcipsic r(;<eiveil fho real nuisicHi Juilnir Imp- 
tisui. Lcipsic !< exclusively ihe./cJc/sA whsintl capi 
fti/.'' etc. In thi-< di^yru'^fing, low -^naiii. thnr » 
do honor to n f.inaiic mendifant friar, do -^ the entire 
paini)hlet continue. It is in the Jewi-^h mu^icnl •-a|i- 
ital. therefore, that the conspiracy was then organ- 
ized, "always to ignore Wagner as tho author of the 
article," but, on the other hand, "by systematic cal- 
umny and persecution" to punish him in his literary 
and musical efforts. The first calumniator to come 
forward, in the Ktilmsche Zeitung, was, we are in- 
formed, Professor Bischoff, "a friend and admirer of 
Herr Ferdinand Hiller." ' (Strange to say, Hiller is 
not farther ill-treated in the pamphlet, although he 
has published several admirable and crushing articles 
on Wagner's theories.) Then the Undersigned ap- 
peared with his "Libel" On the Musical/ 1/- beifnfi/al. 
Atrainst this dcnoniinaiion I must protest. My es- 
say upon the MusicnUy-BeaHtifnl (x\\ei valn»* of wbirli 
Herr Wagner Is, of course, at liberty to fix as he 
pleases) is n th<»roui;hly serious theoretical investiga- 
tion, n strictly scientifH* endeavor to test anew and to 
explain the fnnd>imental notions of musical se-thetics. 
It has never been regarded as aught else, though the 
merits of Wagner, nA well as those of other compo- 
sers, are discussed therein. Had I dcsii*e<l to write a 
libel against Wagner I should have lK*en able to find 
another and a more pWpiant title., in the style of his 
last pamphlet, as, for instance, l>er GrffssetiuMfhnsinn 
in dfr Musik. That, among the ro|>rcsen fa lives of 
genuine musical beauty, I mention«'d, af>er Hnydn, 
Mozart, and neethoven, the Jewish Mendelssohn, ^o 
excites Herr Wagner's bile that ho is st^duced into 
msking the stupid a8«crtion that m«*rely lo rai-o 
Mendelssohn in o "certain manner upon the ihi<ne, 
I pUiceel a few specimens of Christian nobility, mh-Ii 
as Robert Schumann, by his side." It is from the 
essay. On the Atusicalh/ ISenutiful, that, we are fold, 
the whole amount of snb<*eqnent misfortune re^ubed : 
"The author had attained universal respt'ct, and 
made himself a po**ition which gave him importance, 
wben he, an ossthctician whom people wondoringly 
admired, now appeared as critic in the most widely 
read political paper, and declared my artistic efforts 
null and void." My "nimbus," ho says, also, is the 
reason that, wherever newspapers are read in the 
world, one particular tone has become the rule in 
speaking of him, a torn* which Mine. Muclianoff, n/e 
Countess Nesselrode, has liecn so »istonished to meet 
with everywhere. I must in return, inform Herr 
Wagner that he estimates far too highly the influence 
of my criticisms, and assigns mo an amount of im- 
portance that I am very far from possessing. Mine 
i.s merely one voice amongst many voices, but, 1*0 it 
observed, voices which ore independent and the ex- 
ponents of sincere convictions Why does not Herr 
Wagner name our most celebrated mnsical writer. 
Otto Jahn, whose criticisms on Tannhauser and Lo- 
hengrin surpass, in crushing power, all I ever wrote 
about him 1 Why does he not name Speidel and 
Scheller of Vienna, who— though as little Jews as I 
am myself— have not treated him in a manner one 
iota nio'ro Christian-like than I havt f Veiy recent- 
ly, Herr Lubke. the art-historian, spoke with charm- 
ing humor, in a similar strain of him. I>cing natural- 
ly in Stnttgardt immediately matriculated a Jew ft)r 
so doing. Why does not Wngner remember that 
clover writer, liiniiehs, who, at ftrnt, advanced to 
meet him with warm sympathy, hut the longer he 
wrote and the more carefully he studied Wagner's 
operas, became colder and colder, so that tho "loyal 
Brendcl" would not accept his last ariicles ? But 
Wagner expressly complains of Adolphe Stahr, and 
Uobert Fran/., who, in the summer of 1850, once, 
"though exactly oulg once," espoused his cau-^e I I, 
too. am reproached with the "almost enthusiastic par- 
tiality" which I at first felt for him, but which I now 
feel no longer. My worthy Herr Wagner, the same 
thing has happened to a great many others. I never 
denied the strong impression, nor have I ever been 
ashamed of it, which was produced upon me, when a 
young student in Dresden, by the da/Jtling perform- 
ance of 7}i/t»/ia//srr. I sent a notice of it to the 
Wiener Afusikzeitung, and, though rather lavish in its 
praise, that notice exhibited anything but blindness 
to the numerous weak points in the opera. That, at 
a period when the name of Richard Wagner was not 
known in Austria, I happened to be the first who 
spoke publicly in terms of warm admiration of Tann- 
hnuseTf is a fact that gives mo satisfaction even now.* 
My mistake consisted merely in the sanguine l»clief 
that, in his subsequent operas, Wagner would raise 
and refine to clearer and clearer beauty those elements 

• I plMidod Also for tho porfonnanw of "IM* Melsf^rMnc^r" 
In Vienna, not that I convidffroJ it a mattArpleco, but boeaano 
of all the Oorman operas which have bwii produced for some 
tini0 pnst. It Is the most f nterestlnff and mn«t original, and, 
therefore the pnblie oa^ht not to b« deprived of the ohanee of 
beooniing acquainted with It 
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which arc fall of chnrm nnd purport in louuhanxtr, 
and that, at the same time, he would rejet't whiit was 
unmusical, unhealdiy, and trivial, thoutrh cicverlr 
disguised. The reverse has come to pass ; every 
succeeding opera has become more nnmclndious, 
more wearisome, more noisy and abstruse. Just in 
the same war, his pamphlet prrows more passionate, 
more spiteful, and more mendacious at every pa^^c. 
The one lie, my pretended ••Jndaissn," I will over- 
look, in consideration of the blind ra(;e of a man, 
who, like the Rabbin in Heine's Disputation, always 
goes about with a small naked knife, in order mur- 
derously to hack harmless Christians who may pass 
him. The second lie does not concern mo alone. 
Wagner asserts, the reader must know, that Theodor 
Vischer (whom he has the imperiinenre to dub "an 
amiable and perfectly blond G«Tmrtn ^sthetician"). 
confided to roe the execution of the musical part of 
his AUslhetikf and deduces from this relation of ours 
to each other fresh conclusions in explanation of my 
"rapid celebrity," &c. As we must in justice assume 
that Herr Wagner has had in \m hands at Icnst onco 
this Alaihetik of Vischer's since ho so depreciates it. 
it cannot possibly have escaped his notice that the 
whole of the musical portion (with the exception of a 
few paragraphs written by Vischer himself), is due 
to Professor Karl Kostlin.of Tiibingen.a man known 
as a thorough musician and philosopher, and not only 
no Jew, but actually a Protestant clergyman. 

According to Wagner, it is impossible to estimate 
too highly the incalculable influence, still at work, of 
the pseudonymous Jew- Article of 1850 ; he nssiires 
us: "What Liszt, too, had to undert;o, was aitrihut- 
able 10 this -article!" The reader perceives that 
Wagner is Iwcoming a perfect child. The "defec- 
tion" of Joachim (whose truthful, artistic nature could 
no longer put up with the humbug of the Music of 
the Future), Wagner also explains as a consequence 
of the influence exerted by his Jewinh shield of Me- 
dusa. In Paris and London, moreover, the same 
"organized conspiracy"exi8ted against him (of course, 
people there had nothing more prcssinir to do than to 
read the Leipziger MusiJcz^itunfj of 1850). lie ac- 
counts for the universal antipathy with which he met 
in London, "by the peculiar character of the English 
religion, which is based more npon the Old than upon 
the New Testament." After having thus waged war 
with the papers, Wagner, not abandoning his flxcd 
idea for a single moment, proceeds to attack theatri- 
cal managers. "You already perceive," he says, 
apostrophizing Mme. MuchanoflT, ti€e Conntess Nes- 
selrode, "that, while my former operas made their 
way into all German theatres, each of my most re- 
cent works meets with a sluggish, nay, ho"«tilely re- 
jectful behavior in the selfsame theatres ; the fact is, 
my earlier works had forced their way upon the stage 
before the Jewish agitalion, ar»d their success cotild 
not be greatly affected."* Such an explanation can 
emanate only from a person completely blinded by 
vanity, who never seeks in himself the cause of a 
fnilure, but always solely in the intrigues of others. 
Every theatrical manager who understands his busi- 
ness (leaving out of consideration the fact of his pos- 
sessing any cspeciaf feeling for an) will be eager to 
produce novelties by a composer who has already 
written two or three operas Avhich have successfully 
kept their places on the stage. In consequence of 
the unusual dearth of new German operas, a the4itri- 
cal manager will even make many a sacrifice to se- 
cure such novelties. If, in spite of this, he does not 
venture on them, ho must have come to the conviction 
that they do not hold out the promise of success, or,nt 
least, not of such a success as will repay him for his 
trouble and expense. When warm advocates of Tann- 
hauser protest against music like that in Trixtan xmd 
liolde, the reason of their so doing exists wholly and 
solely in Tristan und Isolde itself; and when a theatrical 
manager asserts he can east and get np Der flififjende 
IJoIldndcr and [j)hen<]rin tolerablv well,hnt could never 
manage Die Meistersmger or tjie Nilteliinfjen, here 
again the blame rests solely and wholly with Die Ni- 
helunfjen and Die Meistersivrjer. It is not every thea- 
tre which, like the Koyal Opcrahouse, Munich, can 
maintain an expensive clinical staff of accoucheurs 
simply for Ilichard Wagner. Wagner allows him- 
self to be so carried away by his passion as to make 
the exceedingly impertinent assertion that he perceiv- 
ed, in his correspondence with the persons at the head 
of the Court Operahouses in Vienna and Berlin, 
"from the dodges employed by them, that it was not 
merely their wish not to be under the necessity of 
producing the Meistersing&r, hut, moreover, to hinder 
its being given at other theatres." As reeards the 
Imperial Opcrahouse, Vienna, I am in a position to 
assure Herr Wagner of the contrary. The managc- 
mctit was only waiting for permission to make the 

* This Jpwtsh chronological r.alnuWtion Is not nppllcnble to 
Yienna. "TannhiuMr" wan nor givtfn at the ImpiTiU Opera- 
houaa before 1859, and "Lohengrin" not before If&S. 



most reccsfiarv cuts, and very rightly, for no si-nsihle 
niMunger would ever inflict ui«jn his puMic on npera 
of such preposterous ond somniferous If njrth. WHg- 
uer, however, takes some credit to himself for the fact 
"that he has pow made certain stipulations never pre- 
viously consideiTd necessary fur his permi-sion to 
produce a now work." The "mingling of the Jewish 
clement in our artij^tic affairs" appears in this case, 
therefore, to emanate from himself, I think. — After 
giving Frobel (who has broken so many lances in his 
defence) a kick, as he goes by, Wagner suddenly 
stumbles over the name of Robert Scluimnnu. Of 
course, eomething injurious must bo said of him — but 
it is not so easy to do so. . . . All right I Wag- 
ner has lilt upon it. "Compare," he says to Mme. 
Muchanoff, ti^e Countess von Nessclrode, "the Rob- 
ert Schumann of the first half ot Jiis productivity 
with the Robert Schumann of the secotjd : there, pins- 
tic fashioning impulse ; here, a snl)siding into bom- 
bnsiic flatness." And whRt is the i*ea<on of this ! 
Was not it, as we previously thought, Schumann's 
nervous illness and the overclouding of his mind, 
which soon met with so fearful a conclusion in his 
tragic end ? Not a bit of it ! Wasrner assures us 
that the reason of the decline in Schumann's produc- 
tive power must be sought in the influence exerted 
"by the mingling of the Jewish element." Up to 
this point the predominant feeling excited by the 
pamphlet is one of ridiculousness, but this feeling is 
now converted into absolute disgust. We shut the 
repulsive book, which will hardly gain its author 
many friends, or create many encmi«"s for the Jews. 
As a guide to Wagner's character, it possesses only 
a psychological intei-est. In it unbounded self-ado- 
ration has attained a height, on which a man with his 
brains in healthy working order could never breathe. 
We are involuntarily compelled to think of R Wag- 
ner's predecessor in the Old Testament, — King Na- 
buchodonezzar, who believed so long that ho was a 
god, that he turned himself into a mere ordinary ox, 
cat hay, and was set to music by Verdi. 

KnuAUD IIakrlick. 
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Mysical Pitch. 

To the Editor of the ''Musical World,'^ London. 

Since writing my former letter, it has occurred to 
me that it might aid in the discussion of this question 
to give some definite information as to the varieties 
of pitch actually used at present in Tendon. I have 
taken some trouble to ascertain this, by personal ob- 
servations and calculations, and have embodied the 
results in the following table. The numbers are 
given for the C on the third space in the treble, in 
double vibrations per second : and to estimate the 
value of the variation, it must be recollected that, at 
this part of thtf scale, a diflTcrenco of about thirty vi- 
brations per second represents a semitone. 

TaNe of Varieties of Pitch. 

Tihrations. 
Italian Opera In 1859 fas quoted in the Society of 

Arte Report), A=455 541 

{■iaered Harmonic Society ("Samnon," Feb. 12. ... ] 

Cryntal Patace Orchestra (Feb. 13) I 

Mondav Popular Concerts (Feb. 15). 

Drary Lane (Feh. 20) 

Covent Qard4<n (March 1) 

Erard's general pitch, to which they send out all 

their pianofortes 

nroNdvood'a "Concert" Pitch r»»J 

CryKtal Palace groat organ (Feb. 13) 534 

Poclety of Arta C fork* 531 

Qtrman Standarti 5'J8 

BroadwoodV ''Medlam'' Pitch, to which their new ) 

pianofortes are tuned for f^eneral »ale i 

We<«tmini«ter Abbey (reb. 23» \ 

Pt. Paul's Cathedral (Feb. Ifi) | 

Hill & 8on> standard for all new church organs. \ 
Broadwood*M *'Vocnl" Pitch, uwd for all planoa f 

rent out for Toral concerts without orcheatra. . I 

Trenrli Statif/arft f A=48.')) j 

Philharmoni/, 1813 to 18 8 ( A =4-33 rAH 

PRILOSOPHI^AL OR NaTUKAL STARDARn 512 

Bif{Ben (F=170» 510 

Pitch recommended by Mr. Manns (a semitone be- 

low63S) 508 

Church organs, TRriouB 518 to 500 

Handel's fork. 1T40(A=416) 495 

Some of these numbers differ from those usually 
given, for the following reason :— In comparing a 
pitch regulated by A, with one i^gulated by C, the 
temperament must be taken into account. For exam- 
ple, if an organ, or other keyed instrument, be tuned 
to the French standard A, the C on that instrument 
will be the tempered C (518) and not the true C 
(522). I have, therefore, in all cases where A is the 
standard note, given the vibrations for the tempered 

C. 

Wo learn two important things from this table. In 
the first place the concert orchestral pitch i^ well de- 
fined ami remarkably uniform in the diflfercnt orches- 
tras, BO that we know exactly what we are dealing 

* This Is Intended to correspond with the German standard; 
but on eompariug It with a ''regulation" A fork of 435, brought 
from France, It comes out flightly sharp, as given la the table. 



v.ith. It hjis not ri>cn in the Ir.'^t ten year-, being, if 
ntivtliing. a shnde lower. Hut it i'* still rl^ree fourths 
of a seniiione l:ii.Iier thiin the r!ii!ha:iii'>nic pilch 
maintained fiom lb 13 lo 1843. 

St'tondly, wp find thnt.'iingcr'^, when untrammelled 
by orchestral accoinpaninjenf*, have, by a sort of 
common consent, ailcptcd a p:ich about hrothirds of 
a i^etni'one lower than that at present n<ed in the or- 
cIiCHtrns, and xvITuIj lower pitch, ihcjeforc, we may 
assume to be generally considered most suitable for 
vocal purposes in tbi-* country. 

Thus we seem to have drifted insensibly into the 
establishment of two well defined pitches — one or- 
chestral, the other vocal. 

It Is almost wa*.ting words to argue for the lower- 
ing of the orchestral pitch. Independently of the 
anomaly of retaining t\vo definitions of the same mu- 
sical note, and of differing so materially from other 
nationa with whom we are in constant mu*ical com- 
munication, the orchotnil pitch is much |-ii;:!icr tli".n 
any classir.il composer ever wrote for ; it gives a 
false rendering of the mu-ic, and sometimes makes it 
impracticable ; it strains the voice, disturbs the tem- 
per, and daujagcs the performance of the singers ; 
and it is inconvenienr for many of the instruments, 
or for the players upon them.f No musical ad^'nn- 
tngo has ever hc«'n proved to balance these evils ; the 
olyections to change are entirely personal or com- 
mercial ones, which we need not discuss lipre, further 
than to say it is a pity such reasons should bo allow- 
ed to stand in the way of a measure that would bo eo 
advantJigeous in every musical point of view. 

Nei'her i** it necessary to insist on the desirability 
of having some one fixed standard. The idea that 
the pitch of uiu^icnl notes should be incapable of 
corrert definition, or that where many have to work 
together this pitch should Imj variable at anylody's 
pleasure, without any standard of comparison, is op- 
posed to common sense. The only argument to the 
contrary over u«ed is the difficulty of getting the stan- 
dard generally adhered to ; hut this is of no more 
force than it would be to argue against a standard of 
lencth, because all the yard measures in the country 
did not correspond. No one pretends that a standard 
of pitch should or could, in thi.4 country, be made 
compul.sory ; but the y^ry existence of such a stand- 
ard would have the eflTect of producing a constant 
tendency to uniformity, which would ultimately bring 
about all the beneficial results desired. 

What then ought this standard to bo ? There are 
three to choose from, which I have put prominently 
in the table. 

The Congress of British Musicians, who consider- 
ed the subject in 1859, evinced a strong leaning to- 
wards the lowest of lhe«e ; but as it was thought by 
many practical musicians that the time was not ripo 
for so great a change, the Cont»res« recommended 
the German standard as a more moderate measure. 
If this recommendation had been adapted in the mu- 
sical world, we should have heard nothing of the 
present agitation ; and as, singularly cnoutrh, the 
German is exactly a mean between the two English 
pitches, if we waiited, even now, to strike a balance 
between them, the German would bo the obvious 
standard to take. 

But circumstances arc n< w changed. The call for 
lowering is much louder than it v.as ten years ago, 
and singers would not now be satisfied with the re- 
lief of one-third of a semitone. And (although it 
certainly seems odd, In a musical question, to iL'noro 
the practice of the most musical part of the Conti- 
nent, from which nearly all our music comes) we 
must take it, I think, that the general sense of the 
English mtisical world is in favor of a standard more 
nearly approaching that of our neighbors across the 
Channel. 

The question lies, therefore, between the other two, 
the French and the natural standards Now, it must 
be observed that when practical musicians advocate 
the "French pitch," they merely mean that or soaie- 
thing near it. None of them would venture to say 
there was any appreciable advantage, in a musical 
point of view, in 435 vibrations per second over 430 
or 440 ; they name the French standard simply be- 
cause it is the one that comes most practically lieforo 
them ; but if it happened to be a fifth of a semitone 
sharper or flatter it would be just as acceptaldc It 
ought to be known that the actual Fi-cnch number is 
entirely empirical ; it has no sort of justification in a 
natural or philosophical point of view. It is singu- 
lar that the French, who took so much trouble to de- 
rive their standards of tneasuro and weii;ht from a 
great natural and philosophieul analogy, should have 
been so remiss in this instance ; but so it is. 

t T calculate thnt the difference between the orchestral and 
voral pitrh add« abont 8 pf>r cent, to the Rrratn on strinj(fd 
InKtrumentfi, if the same-dxed fctrinfcs be u*cd. In the piano- 
forte thifi extra strain on the fraBiini; amonntM to no less than 
atonamd aqnarUr^thtnhj much iacreasing the cost, ond 
dimini«hlog the power of standing la tune. 
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There does, howe\"cr, exist a preat philosophicul 
and nntnral annlojjy which raicrht serve to fix n stand- 
ard of pitch worthy of a scientific nation ; and which 
standard, moreover, is prarticafh/ identical with the 
pitch the Knglish roasical world aro now crying out 
for. The simple fundamental datum of one vibra- 
tion per wcond (fives the simplest note in music, C, 
at H pitrh differing only by a practically inapprecia- 
ble quantity from that of the vocal pitch already 
adopted in this country. The difference is in the 
ri;;ht direction, one-fifth of a semitone lower. It 
could only be detected by fi^ood cars and with careful 
attention ; it U only what is constantly introduced hy 
equal temperament (the tempered sharp on the 
natural scale coincides with the true C sharp on the 
French), and it is much less than the change induced 
hy alteration, during a concert, by change of temper- 
ature. Wind instruments toned to the natural pitch 
would bo far above the French before an evening per- 
formance was over. 

There is another argument in favor of the natural 
standard. Some years ago I was commissioned by 
the Government (through the Astronomer Royal) to 
report on the notes actually sounded by the great 
Westminster bells, and a set of careful experiments 
were tried by myself and Mr. J. H. Grieshach, to de- 
termine the number of vibrations. Referring to the 
calculations I then made, and introducing some slight 
con-ections, I make the key-note of the chimes, F, 
given by Big Ben, to be about 170 double vibrations 
per second. This gives a C of r>lO, differing inap- 
preciably from the natural standard. 

So that by adopting this standard we should have 
the advantage of a hufje Cover nmmt tuning-fork^ dis' 
trihntiutj the standard musicnl pitch within hearing of 
al/ London, every hour of the day ! 

By this measure, while wc should adopt almost 
implicitly the judgment of practical musician?, we 
should escape the charge of servilely copying the em- 
pirical formula of our neighbors, and should put the 
matter on a truly philosophical and reasonable basis, 
worthy of the country of Newton and Hi»rschel. 
William Pole, F.R.S., Mus. Doc, Oxon. 

Athenaum Club. 



Cr3r8tal Palace Concerts. (London.) 

The series of concerts for 1868-9, just come to an 
end, has fully maintained the reputation of the Crys- 
tal Palace. Since our notice of the excellent per- 
formance of Professor Bennett's Woman of Samaria 
many interesting things have been heard, some new 
to the audionco, none unwelcome. At the 2.3rd con- 
cert, Schubert's great syniphi)ny in C (///s "No. 9") 
was giv^for the most part just as well, and created 
just the same lively sensation as on previous occa- 
sions. Another feature was the second pianoforte 
concerto of Mendelssohn, played by Mmc. Arabella 
Goddard as she invariably plays ISfcndclssohn's mu- 
sic—con nmore. The first overture at this concert 
was Die ZanbcrJlUte., about which it would bo super- 
fluous to say ft word ; the last w:u Ilcrr NioN Gntle's 
concert-overt urft The Jliifhimida, v.-hicli, like other 
efforts by the Danish composer, partakes more of the 
manner than of the spirit of his great prototype, 
MendfUsohn, and yet, compared with a certain or- 
chestral prelude ro SImkspcre's 7'^7?^;)/'.s^ the proluc- 
tion of licrr Johnnncs flajrcr, brou^jlit forward ear- 
lier in thn scn.'ion, is regarded as mere workmanship, 
a ma8t<»rpiccc. At the 24lh concert we had, once 
again, the overture and (three trivial nun1llur^< ex- 
cepted) the whole of the incidental music fnrnislicd 
liv Beethoven, in the year 1800. for Salvatoro Viirn- 
no's "hfroiirhest allrtforischfs llailcl'* entitled Die 
(Jexchoftfe. den Proinfihetix^ which, although much of 
it hflis nt the best a faint resemblance to the Beetho- 
ven whom musicians revere as the creatcst of com- 
posers, must always be listened to with mingled cu- 
riosity and sati.Hf'action. There was, moreover, a 
imvclty nt this concert, in the shape of a romance 
from Sclinbvrt's entirely unknown opera, J fie \W- 
»rhwor€uen(71ie Couspirtifm's) — charming in ir.<c'If and 
charmingly sung by Mile, llegan. The otiicr fea- 
ture of the proirramme was Mendelssohn's violin 
concerto, executed like a genuine artist by Mr. Henry 
Jlolincs, an Knglish violinist who shines equally as 
leader of quiirtcts and performer of concertos, a com- 
poKcr of distinguished ability — a muKician, indeed, of 
varied and remaikabb? acfjnircmcnts. At the 2.'".lh 
concert, Mr. A. S. Sullivan's symphony No 1 (in K 
tninor), written expressly for tlio Oyslal Palace, and 
first pei formed in 1800, was introduced a second time 
and hcarti with increased interest. Since this sym- 
phony wa.s last performed, Mr. Sullivan has made 
curtjuimcnts in it which are tlecided improvements ; 
and so attractive is the work intrinsically that, ul- 
thouch the ofiicial prospectus had spoken of a now 
symphony (in I)) from the same i)cn, "No. l>"(wliirh 
we. liofK*. to get next sea.son) boiiijr non rorlhi'oniiug, 
few complained of being invited to listen once more 



to "No. I." Ilerr Manns took erery pains with the 
performance, and the symphony of our young and* 
promising composer was received with every mark of 
favor. At the same concert one of the later inspira- 
tions of Robert Schumann — the overture to a drama 
founded upon Goethe's Hermann and Dorothea^ sixth 
and last of Schumann's "concert-overtures," and first 
of what are styled his "posthumous works," compos- 
ed in 1851, not long betbre he died — was heard for 
the first time. This overture, we are reminded by 
the enthusiastic author of the analytical programraea, 
which tell as so much and in such' glowmg terms of 
Schumann and Schubert, "has only to be known to 
become a favorite with all who love refined sentiment, 
beautiful forms, and tender treatment.". And yet 
another great authority — Herr Richard Wagner, in 
his singularly preposterous pamphlet called Judaism 
in Music — instructs us that the overture to Hermann 
and Dorothea belongs to a period when Schumann's 
"productivity," compared with the "plastic fashion- 
mg impulse'* of an earlier time, had "subsided into 
bombastic flatness." We would rather not adjudi- 
cate in the matter. All wo shall snggcstis that while 
incorporating the tune of the "Marseillaise" into his 
overture, Schumann might have done something 
more than limit his experiment to bare quotation. 
Another noticeable experiment in the 25th concert — 
which began, by the wav, with Chernbini's noble ov- 
erture to Les deux Journ^es (a composition that 
speaks convincingly for itself) — was Mr. Ilalld's per- 
formance of Beethoven's fourth pianoforte concerto 
(in G), with Beethoven's own "cadences." These 
"cadences" we cannot think worthy a place in a work 
of such perfect beauty, although Beethoven himself is 
the author of them. 

The 26th concert fthe last of the regular series) 
was rendered memorable by one of those performan- 
ces of Beeihoven's orchestral Colossus, the Symphony 
No. 9, with choruses, for which the Crystal Palace 
is famous. As of old, the three purely orchestral 
movements were wonderfully executed, although we 
confess that, according to our own estimate of their 
character, each of them was taken somewhat too fast 
for the cflTect intended by the composer. The vocal 
parts, both choral and solo quartet (Mile. Recan, 
Mi«s Julia Klion, Messrs. G. Perron and L. Thomas) 
left much to desire. In anticipation of this draw- 
back, a specious apology appeared in the programme, 
which, now that the agitation for lowering the musi- 
cal pitch is going on, may be read with some inter- 
est : — 

"In no composition would the alteration of the 
musical pitch be more welcome than in this. In- 
deed with all the ability and anxiety of chorus sing- 
ers it is impossible to obtain n tliorougbly satisfactory 
performance of the vocal movements. Many of tbo 
notes are out of reach. To tlio-^c conductors who 
will not allow themselves to tamper with Beethoven's 
pa.<«8a{re8 there is therefore no alternative but to put 
the "Choral Symphony" by till the pitch is lowered." 

Does Mr. Manns intend by this that unless the mu- 
sical pitch is lowered the "Choral Symphony" will 
henceforth bo withdrawn from the Crystal Palace 
programmes? And, if not, what? The interest of 
the 26th concert was greatly cjihaneed by tlie co-op- 
eration of a distingnislied foreiirncr, Herr'Carl Rein- 
ccke, director of the famous (icwaiidhaus Concerts at 
Lcipsic, who as composer and perfonnci iia.s attained 
equally high eminence at home. It was therefore 
only proper that a< IlciT Ueiawkc had Ik'cu invited 
to play \\i\ should l>c asked to play one of his own 
compositions. The work elioscn by our esteemed 
visitor was the coneerto in F sharp minor, pcrtonncd 
at the Crystal Palace two years ago, with merited 
success, by Mr. Oscar Berinjrer, one of Ilerr Rcin- 
eeke's cleverest pupils. This concerto, which couM 
not fail to strike, even at a first hcarini;, ns a pro- 
duction of unconinion merit, gains much by the op- 
portunity of a second, and moro especially as that 
second enabled us to Judge of it by the light of the 
comjmscr's own rcailiiig. ICaeh of the three move- 
ments is constructed nOer the legitimate classi- 
cal model, and each contains points worth attention, 
as showing that not only Ilerr Rcincrko can think 
independently for himself, bur that what ho has to 
sny deserves a hearing. The first o/lrt/m is broadly 
de.«*igncd ; the mfmiio evinces both fancy and delicate 
treatment; while tlu\/imfh^ an ollrfjrn mn hrio in the 
major key of F sharp (a key hut rarely used and very 
difiieult to phiy in, ns musicians are aware) is spirit- 
ed from cn«l to cn«l. Ilerr Keinceke.'s performance 
was that alike of a skilltMl and ready r/rtnnsn and a 
thorough musician. His execution is brilliant and 
fincnt, and \\ii expression at once natural and unaf- 
fected. The concerto created a very marked impres- 
sion. Ilerr Itcineeko was applauded after each sepa- 
rate movement, atid called hack un.inimonsly at the 
conclusion. There W'ls, in addition t > the concerto, 
u favorable tijiuci men of J Icrr Reinccke's purely or- 



chestral writing, in (he shape of a prolado to the fifth 
act of his own opera, Der KSnig Manfred — a melodi- 
ous and expressive slow movement, which derives 
peculiar character from the sustained employment of 
the mutes on the strinf? instruments. This, too, was 
already known to the Crystal Palace audience, who, 
however, were evidently pleased to hear it again, if 
wo may judge by the hearty encore that compelled 
Mr. Manns to repeat it. 

The concert on Saturday, "for the benefit'* of Mr. 
Manns, the able and indefatigable conductor, was a 
fitting climax to a series of entertainments almost 
unexampled in variety of interest. The attendance 
was enormous. The concert began with Beethoven's 
Jjeonora overture. No. 3, and ended with Schumaim's 
Manfred. Both of these original and remarkable 
compositions — the one as exciting and brilliant as the 
other is gloomy and monotonous, each ns thoroughly 
characteristic of its author as anything cither has 
given to the art — are familiar to the musical frequent- 
ers of the Crystal Palace. The symphony was Schu- 
bert's unfinished B minor, what is wanting to which 
is as much to be res^ietted as what is wanting to 
Mendelssohn's Loreley, inasmuch as, had it been 
completed, we cannot but think, judgirtg by the two 
existing movements, that the symphony in B would 
have been Schubert's masterpiece. I?] This, too, for 
which, with so many other beautiful things from the 
same fertile source, we are indebted to the enterprise 
of the Crystal Palace directors and their untiring 
secretary, Mr. G. Grove, is well known to nil who 
attend ttie concerts. We shall, therefore, merely add 
that symphony and overtures were alike played with 
the spirit and perfection of detail whi«'h we have been 
taught to expect as a matter of course from the Syd- 
enham orchestra and its intelligent chief. The play- 
ing of the wind instruments in the symphony of 
Schubert could not possibly have been surpassed ; 
while the difficult passages for the strings in the over- 
ture of Schumann (occasionally more difficult than 
effective), were scarcely less deserving notice. As 
for the Tjoonara^ we verily believe that "wind" and 
"strings" could play it riirht off without I)ook. There 
was no concerto, hut the bright and vigorous Rondo 
DriUnntc in E flat, for pianoforte and orchesti-a, writ- 
ten by Mendelssohn, and dedicated to his friend 
Moscheles, as far back as 18.14 (which the composer 
himself was the first to introduce to a Tiondon audi- 
ence), was an admirable substitute. The pianist on 
Saturday being Mr. Charles IlalM, it may be easily 
credited that the execution of the principal part in 
the Rondo was irreproachable. It is hmg indeed 
since we have heard a more fini'^hjd mechanical dis- 
play. Later in the day Mr. Halle gave two solos — 
Schubert's "Mommt Musical" in F minor (encored), 
and the presto in C, No. 4, from Book 6 of Mendels- 
sohn's TJfdcr ohne Wortr, which, as McndcNsohn 
himself did not call it ** Spinner/ ird,** should not bo 
called "Spinnerlied" nnsler any circumstances. In 
addition to the foregoing Mr. Manns brouuht fortli 
the new ballet music composed by M. Gounod for 
the serene of the Wnlpnrijis Night, whi«'h has Iwen 
lately restored to Faust, both at the Theatre de la 
Monnnie, in Brussels, and the Paris Academic Im- 
pcriale de MuKiquo. The Kubject of the ballet is do- 
rived from the sc<'ond part of Goethe's great poem ; 
and the characters are Cleopatra, Helen, Aspasia, 
■La'tsand J'hryne (principals), Nubian slaves and 
Trojan maidens (subordinates). The music com- 
prises seven pieces, which wc may at once state with- 
out reserve arc neither worthy of M. Gounod nor of 
a place in such an opera as his Fnnat. The vocal 
music at thi"* concert was as v.iricd, if not in all re- 
spects as good, as the instrumental. Among other 
things we ha<l some Swedish quartets, suns; in the 
Swedish lancrnage, by four Swedish singers — MM. 
Luttcman, Kiisicr, Ellbcrg. and Kyl)crg (tbi'lr first 
appearance in England). Neither the quartets nor 
the singers call for any special remark- 
In brief recapitulation wc may add that dnring the 
series of cfmcerts just expired no less than 20 sym- 
phonies have been L'iven (six by Be?thoven, two by 
Ilaviln (one. The Surprise, for the first time), three 
by ^Mendelssohn, two bv Mo7.art, three bv Schubert 
(one, No. 6, in C major, first time), two "by Schu- 
mann (one. No. 4, in K fiat, first time), one by Spohr 
No. 4, in C minor, first time), ami oue bv Mr. Sulli- 
van ; six overtures by Weber, cijrht l>y Mcndrlssohn 
(one, the WeihlliUf nf Ctiurtrho, first time), one hy 
Wa;jner, six hy Beethoven, two by Mozart (not 
enough by several), three by Auber, three by Schu- 
mann (one Ilrnnnnn nud Diunihcn, first time), two 
hy Cherubini, two by Schubert (one, Italian overture 
in I), first time), one each by Maefarren, Berlioz, 
Ilerold, Ilager, Cade, lliller (concert overture No. 
2, first time), Volkmnnu (in F, first time), and five 
by Kos«iini ; marches by Wigner {Mn^fn.tiufftr, first 
time), Costa and IVrlio/. ; ballet music by Beetho- 
ven, Rossini, .ind Gounod ; conccrioa and* other in- 
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stromeaUl pieces by Beethoven (two),Sternda1e Ben- 
nett, Mosart, Schamann, Weber, Mendelssohn 
(seven), and Reinecke ; besides the Ode to Si. Ce- 
cilia's ihy (Handel), Mount of Olives (Beethoven), 
music to Ijoreley (Mendelssohn), music to Egmont 
(Beethoven), Woman of Samaria (Bennett), "Song of 
Miriam" (Schubert, first time), and a quantity of 
miscellaneous vocal pieces and instrumental solos 
(incleding origan music, &c.) unnecessary to mention 
in detail. The Siiturday Concerts will be resumed 
in October. Meanwhile we are to hnve the usual 
summer music on Saturdays, in the Handel orches- 
tra, commencing on May-day with a grand perform- 
ance in honor of Rossini, organised bv the Sacred 
Harmonic Society, and to be conducted by Sir Mi- 
chael Costa. The programme on this occasion is to 
comprise the Stabat Maier, a grand finale from Le 
iSihge de Corinthe, the overtures to Semiramide, La 
Gazza Ladra, and GuiUaume Tell, &c., with a chorus 
and orchestra 8,000 in number.— TVmes. 



New Tokk, Ma,t lO.^The musical season has 

Tirtnally ended with the 6th Philharmonic Concert, 

which occurred on Saturday evening. I append the 

programme : 

Orertore, "TphlgenU" Qlnck. 

4th P.F. Concerto, major Bcethovea. 

Mr. Jwto (of Philadelphia). 

Manfred, (lat time In America) Schamann. 

DeelamatioDii and Prolofne by Edwin BooUi. 

Cbomaee by the Uederkrani Society. 

Overture, "Oberon" Von Weber. 

[Mendelssohn's Italian Symphony had been per- 
formed at two rehearsals, and it was the general im 
pression that it would be one of the attractions of the 
concert. It did not appear upon Saturday evening's 
programme] . 

The opening Overture, solid and firm, took us 
back to the old "square- toed," bowigged and bepow- 
dered days when musical ideas were the main points, 
ond orchestral effects were merely subordinate ; wo 
modems "have changed all that," but scarcely for 
the better. 

Beethoven's dreamy, romantic Concerto received 
full jnstice at the hands of Mr. Jarvis^who played the 
piano part with great smoothness nnd elegance, and 
with noteworthy attention to shading and phrasing. 
His crescendos were peculiarly excellent. 

Schumann's "Manfred" was necessarily, by its 
magnitude, the feature of the evening, and was quite 
creditably done, considering that the rehearsals had 
been far too few for the preparation of such a work. 
The Overture has been played a few times in this 
country, but the incidental music has never before 
been heard by an American audience. The entire 
work bears the mark of Schumann's wonderful ge- 
nius ; for unity of design and felicitous adaptation of 
music to the text, it can scarcely be equalled. The 
text is of coune adapted from Byron's fragmentary 
drama, and the soliloqucs — with connecting prologue 

were superbly recited by Edwin Booth. Every 

tone and inflection of his rich and musical voice coulJ 
be distinctly heard in every part of the immense 
building. As to the music itself, the Overture is a 
complete tone picture of the craggy solitudes and 
mental desolation in which Manfred is fonnd by the 
prologue. The incidental music is also most admi- 
rable, especially the little gem which separates the 
first from the second act, and more especially the ex. 
quisite and aerial bit which symbolizes the "appari- 
tion of the Witch of the Alps." There is alsaa mag- 
nificent chorus of "Infernal Spirits," which was well 
done by the Liederkranz. The whole work was most 
carefully conducted by Carl Bergmann, to whom too 
much praise cannot be accorded for his promptitude 
and care in every detail. 

I should like to give a word of praise to the or- 
chestra, but my regard for truth forbids mc, for I 
have never known this efficient organisation to play 
BO poorly. In the Gluck Overture the violins were 
uncertain and shaky, and in the Concerto more so. 

The concert closed with an orthodox Von Weber 
Overture, and thus ended the 20ih season of the New 
York Philharmonic Society. 

I regret to announce the death— on Sunday last— - 



of C. B. Seymour, for many years the able and con- 
scientious musical and dramatic critic of the N. Y. 
Times. The immediate cause of his decease was con- 
gestion of the brain, which followed immediately 
upon a severe attack of rhenmatisni, and proved fatal 
after an illness of only three or four days. As a 
critic, he was fearless, capable, and independent ; as 
a man, genial, courteous and refined. His early 
death (at 40 years of age) has created a vacancy in 
the critical, musical, and journalistic world which i^ 
will be difBcult to fiU ; while by an unusually large 
circle of personal friends he will be most sincerely 
mourned. 

The Messiah, which had b* ' n originally advertised 
for Thursday evening, May 6. has been postponed to 
Friday evening. May 14. f. 
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Concert Eeview. 

Last week brought Mme. Parepa-Roba's 
concert, of which we had to deprive ourselve8,but 
which by all accounts was a success, the great 
songstress being cordially welcomed back after 
her long illness, and showing that she had lost 
none of the power and splendor of her voice or 
skill, nor of the spirit with which she always en- 
ters into things. 

Mr. Parker's Vocal Club of amateurs 
sang another exquisite programme on the even- 
ings of May Ist and 8th. The severe bereave- 
ment which had befallen Mr. Parker deprived 
them of his presence ; but the Club, having so 
carefully prepared the music (of which, by what 
might seem a providential significance, a princi- 
pal feature was a requiem for a child), were 
moved to give the concert, making it an expres- 
sion of their respect and tender sympathy for 
their leader. Mr. Lang kindly took his place 
for the occasion. 

The selections were, first, a Prayer (Da nobU 
pacem) by Mendelssohn ; then a singularly refined 
and beautiful Benedictiui and Agnus Del^ for 
Quartet and Chorus, from the fourth Mass of 
Haydn ; — the Duct of Soprani from Mendels- 
sohn's 95th Psalm; and a Cantata: *'£astcr 
Morning," by Ferdinand Hiller, a novelty of 
considerable length and variety, and full of inter- 
est ; it is for a Soprano Solo with male chorus. — 
Selections from the ''Midsummer Night's Dream" 
music followed, the fairy Overture and Scherzo 
being finely played with four hands by a lady 
amateur with Mr. Lang, and the choruses most 
delicately and sweetly sung. After a couple of 
part-songs ("Morning Prayer," Mendelssohn, and 
''Hunting Song," Schumann), came Schumann's 
"Requiem .for Mignon." The subject, from 
Goethe's '»Wilhelm Meister" (Book vii„ Chap. 8), 
is one of the most beautiful that could be found 
for music. The imaginary scene is thus described: 

[The Abbd called them, in the evening, to attend 
the exequies of Mignon. The company proceeded 
to the Hall of the Past ; they found it magnificently 
ornamented and illuminated. The walls were hung 
with azure tapestry almost from ceiling to floor, so 
that nothing but the friezes and socles, above and be- 
low, were visible. On the four candelabras in the 
corners large wax lights were burning ; smaller lights 
wore in the four smaller candelabras placed by the 
sarcophagus in the middle. Near this stood four 
hoys, dressed in azure, with silver ; they had broad 
faiis of ostrich-feathers, which they waved above a 
figure that was resting upon the sarcophagus. The 
company sat down ; two invisible choruses began, in 
a soft, musical recitotivc to ask : "Whom bring ye ns 



to the still dwelling ?" The fonr boys replied, with 
lovely voices : " 'Tis a tired playmate whom we briug 
you : let her rest in your still dwelling till the songs 
of her heavenly sisters once more awaken her." 

In alternate strains of chorus and quartet of 
boys Schumann has with a true instinct caught 
the spirit and expression of the whole ; the open- 
ing, so mournful yet resigned ; then the awaken- 
ing of hope : "Yet look at the strong wings ; look 
at the light, clear robe ! How glitters the golden 
band upon the head I Look at the beautiful, the 
noble repose !" — Then the sad answer of the 
Boys : " Ah ! the wings do not raise her." Then 
the steadily rising strain of faith and exhortation : 
"Cast forward the eye of the spi'it;" "Children, 
turn back into life !" "Hasten v to life ! In the 
pure garments of bea» .y may "v<»ve meet you 
with heavenly looks 8 d with the wreath of im- 
mortality !" "We wi we could give all the 
words (Carlyle's tr .islation), or describe the 
singular beauty of t1'( music, with its mingled 
pathos and uplifting inspiration, or do justice to 
the admirable manner in which this and all the 
pieces were sung. 

The Annual School Festival. 

The Musical Exhibition of the Public Schools of 
Boston, on Wednesday of this week, was in some re- 
spects even more interesting and more satisfactory 
than usual. The exercises of the tioelve hundred pu- 
pils from the High and Grammar Schools, in the af- 
ternoon, were of the same character as last year, 
purely musical, without the tedious superfluity of 
speeches, presentations, &.C., which are wisely left to 
a separate occasion. But this week, for the first time, 
the Primary Schools were represented in a special 
exhibition in the morning. There was a choir of 
about one thousand little singers, under the direction 
of the admirable teacher, whose whole heart is in his 
work, and who seems to have a genius for it, having 
proved effectually that children at the tender age of 
from flve to seven can be taught to sing, and Aven to 
read notes, — Mr. Luther W. Mason. 

It wa.s simply and truly a children's concert. The 
music sung (of course in unison), the cheerful, whole- 
some words, the whole spirit of the scene and the 
arrangements, were childlike without being silly. 
The restless little beings all seemed fitppy in har- 
monious discipline, learning the love of order, enjoy- 
ing the sense of progress, and tasting a new freedom 
in these carefully taug4it song^ and rhythmic move- 
ments, la this sense the scene- was charming, and 
the programme very fitly chosen. 

First was played an Overture, to Zampa, by a 
small orchestra (many of our musicians being absent 
from the city) ; but it was not badly done, and the 
best of it was, to see how attentively the children lis- 
tened. Three school songs, which followed,- were 
from sound and earnest German composers who have 
been foremost in the humble, noble work of giving the 
resource of song to all the children : a "Song of 
Praise" by Niigeli (1773-1836) ; "The Child's An- 
gel," hy Glaser (1784-1829) ; and "Praise of Sing, 
ing" by old John Adam Hiller, Cantor in the Thom- 
as-Schulc at Leipzig (1728-1804). These are pleas- 
ant, simple tunes, with nothing strained or namby- 
pamby about them ; and the thousand little voices 
came out openly and promptly, in good tune, 
and with as musical a volume of sound as could be 
expected from such young organs. Of course, the 
quality of tone must be a little crude and blatant. 
But the effect, upon the whole, was charming ; they 
really were united, heart and soul, making a cheerful 
and a tuneful noise, and happy in it. 

Then came Physical Exercises by tlie whole little 
army of them, timed by the Orchestra, who played a 
pretty "Cuckoo Gallop," with slow introduction ; 
and all moved as regularly and rhythmically as the 
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chorecrnphic manoeuvres of the bullet on the stnjve ; 
their littlo figures straightening up at once, with faces 
beaming ; the hands poing up by even stapes and 
arching over their licads, like a thousand wrcoths.and 
down again ; then, ns the dance rhythm set in, quick- 
er ond more strcnuoup play of hands and arm", each 
period wound np with clapping of the hands, the 
quick, simultaneous crack whereof was of course as 
amusing to the performers as the audience. Hero 
was tho philosophy and educational economy of the 
Kinder-garten system well illustrated. 

The fourth and last part of the little concert wai 
called a Recreation for the Children, and consisted of 
a merry Christmas-Eve Song : "Santa Claus is on 
the way ;** Komberg's "Child Symphony," played 
by the orchestra, with reinforcement of Joy instru- 
ments, cmkoos, trumpets, &c. ; — pretty and droll 
enough, delighting t'.ie little folks, (though it would 
be better if it were possible to have such little instru- 
ments in tune) ; the steady violins, however, kept the 
outline in the several quaint movements. Finally a 
very pretty efFtJCt of semi-chorus, answered in full 
chorus. "What say all?" which perhaps made the 
pleasante5t impression of all the singing : it was after 

this frtshion : 

Semi-Cboras. What sonff doth the ertcket Rlnir ? 

What news doth the awallow hriofs? 
WhHt doth laughing childhood t«U? 
What callM out tb« marriage-bell ? 

Chorns. What my alt ? Love and mirth, Id the air and 
in the earth, 
Very, very soft and merry Is the natural song 
of earth. 

Naturally there was now and then a little unsteadi- 
ness among so many voices, with tho wings so widely 
separated on the great stage,the orchestra being in trie 
middle ; bat it was remarkable that such good time, 
for the most part, was kept, considering that they had 
never been upon that stage before, and sang without 
rehearsal there. The concert was just long enough — 
hardly an hour ; all was pretty, innocent and cheer- 
ful, with no sentimentality, no nonsense, yet plenty to 
make one laugh and bring tears to old eyes at the 
same time. ^— 

The Exhibition of the High and Grammar Schools 
took place at four o'clock, and was conducted by Ju- 
LID9 EiciiBERO, tfachcr in the Girls' High and Nor- 
mal School, with J. B. Sharland, teacher in tho 
Grammar Schools, at the great Organ. Tho mili- 
tary precision with which the lines of well-dressed 
maidens, from many directions, filed so quietly into 
their seats upon the sloping sides and finnt of the 
great stage and the side galleries above, followed by 
the round-faced boys, who looked all alike in their 
grey drosses, like the seeds of a sunflower packed 
clo.se in the centre, — was the first and not the least 
pointof interest in the programme. Meanwhile the 
Organ played an animated, florid Voluntary. The 
Orchestra, now enlarged to about forty, by sending 
for musicians to New York, played the Overture to 
Oberon, and then the scholars, rising on the instant at 
the Conductor's sign, sang, in unison, Luther's Cho- 
ral : "A sure stronghoM our God is He," the organ 
supplying harmony. All that we said in praise of 
the choral sinting last year could be repeated more 
emphatically now. 

A more flowing and melodious chorns followed, 
sung in harmony : "Now the twilight softly steal- 
ing," by MercaJante :— tliis too by the whole twelve 
hundred, and with euphonious en.scmhle of tone and 
perfect evenness of movement. Next came a (ilee : 
"So merrily over the ocean spray," by Brinley Rich- 
ards, introduced by two short stanzas of solo, sung 
one by the Sopranos the other by the Altos of the 
Girls' High and Normal Schools. This was so pleas- 
ing that it had to be repeated. Still more interesting, 
and truly musical, was the Lulliby composed by Mr. 
Eichberg, in which the pupils of the High and Nor- 
mal Schools, with their more refined, pure, even 
voices, sang the melody, while the "muted" voices of 
all the rest hummed a "sweet and low" accompani- 
ment. 

Not the least gratifying and instructive portion of 
the exhibition was what followed in tho way of entr* 
acte: the vocal and physical exercises, technically 
known as "Vocal Gymnastics," under the direction 
of Mr. L1SWI8 B. MoNuoK, who has wrought such 
wonders In the schools, teaching the free, graceful, 
strengthening play of limbs and musclea, the expan- 
sion of the chest and art of breathing, and the pro- 
duction of pure tones both of the singing and the 
speaking voice, — in short the formation of wholesome 
habits whereh}' the sonorous organ, in acquiring 
beauty, strength and flexibility, does not wear out. 
From the first movements for acquiring an erect.well 
poised and free position of the body, through exercis- 
es of tho head and arms for opening and strengthen- 
ing the chest, to loud breathing from full lunas ; then, 
as by degrees the breathing becomes humming, and 
finally out leaps a full, round, strong, sonorous tone, 
perfectly musical, upon a given pitch, which is long 
and well sustained, repeated with admirable crescendo 



and diminuendo, then through the scale intervals, to 
tho giving out the common chord in perfectly blended 
harmony, — all was followed with breathless interest 
and wonder, several times breaking out into vehement 
applause. The simultaneous recital by hundreds of 
voices, like one voice, of sentences from the Bible, 
showed how well the ear and sense of rhythm had 
been trained, and what heed given to distinct and nice 
articulation. These exercises told the secret of the 
improved quality and power of tone, produced by tho 
1200 sincinjr voices, year by year. 

After the Orchestra had played tho brilliant Over- 
ture to William Tell, tho most important vocal selec- 
tion of the day was sung, in four-part harmony, with 
orchestral accompaniment by the young ladies of the 
High and Normal School. This was Schubert's 
beautiful setting of the 23d Psalm : "The Lord is my 
Shepherd." As an artistic aspiration, it was the most 
ambitious thus far in the music of our schools, and it 
was in the right direction, for this music was written 
for such voices, and by a man of genius. The effort 
was in every xvay crerlitable to Mr. Eichberg and his 
pupils, and we shall hope to hear more such music. 
A Chorus : "Sweet Convent bells," by Benedict, 
with tintinahulous accompaniment, and with alto 
solo by the older girls, was very sweetly sung. Then 
came two pieces, which gave great pleasure last year, 
and more this : Hatton's "Wood -Thrush," sung in 
responsive chorus of Grammar Schools and Normal 
School ; and "Wake, gentle zephyr," in full chorus, 
by Hossini, rich and full and flowing. The exercises 
were concluded with "Old Hundred," the audience 
rising, and in a feeble, fragmentary manner joining 
in the strain. 

The result was eminently satisfactory. There was 
no mistaking the impiovement both in the general 
quality of voices and in tho purity, precision and ex- 
pression of the singing. What is chiefly wanting is 
more light and shade, less of that uniform forte or 
fortissimo. Surely each return of this festival of 
youth and song — how timely in this apple-blossom 
month of May ! — gives more convincing proof of the 
efficient manner in which vocal niu«tc is taught in 
our public schools, and of its wholesome influence 
now, its admirable preparation of fresh "well-temper- 
ed" material for onr artistic choirs and oratorio soci- 
eties in future. The n&usical branch of our School 
Committee are earning a deep debt of gratitude. 

Florencb, Italy. We have the programme of 
the "Soci^id Cheruhini" (2nd Concert of the 8th 
year) for April 2, 1869 ; — that earnest cla.ssical soci- 
ety of amateurs, of which we have spoken several 
times before, uwler the intelligent direction of a lady, 
Madame Laussot, and of which our friend Ball, the 
sculptor, and his no less musical lady, are members. 
Such programmes show that German music, and of 
the best, as well as that of the great old Italian mas- 
ters, is not without its admirers and zealous cultiva- 
tors in Italy. It is as follows : 

Schumann. Andante et Variations pour deux Pianos. ^ 
Op 46. (Mm«. Lnuffxot et M. Buonamici). 

PnetoriuR. " Srngi,Sorgi^^ Chceura Oxpella 

Hpndelaaohn. Air de 1* Oratorio St. Paul. (M. Solon). 

Palestrioa. ''Panlfl AntrelieuR'* Choeur a Capella. 

Henaelt. Andante du Orand Concert en fa min. Op. 16. 

M Buonamiri. 

Schumann. *'Lee Bohdmiens," Choeiir avec aceompngne- 
nient de Piano, Tambourin et Triuncle. 

Mozart. Duo, "i^rudel p<>rrh6 flnora'* des Nocea de Fi- 
garo. (Mme. Rfdl et M Solon.) 

Weber. ArierU du "Frfiwhiltz." (.VIme Re<H). 

Spr^ntini. Air de F^rdinand Cortex. [M. Snlonj. 

Li.*xt. Paraphra** de Concert pour Piano jiur "Le Songe , 
d'unonuit d'<^t^'' de Mendeliwohn. [M. Buonamici]. 

J. C. B.irh. Motetto & double Cliocur rana accompagne- 
ment, "Qiammal, Sigoor, ti liiscer6." 

The Motet : "Ich lasse dich iiicht" (German), com- 
• monly known in English as "I wrestle and pray," is 
here for once ascribed to tho right Bach, John Chris- 
toph, instead of Sebastian. 

Plating witiiodt Notks, The London Musi- 
cal World, copying and endorsinir what it calls our 
"sensible" remarks upon this practice (apropos of 
Miss Topp's performance of the Schumann Concer- 
to), adds : 

To go further — why should not the leader in a 
quartet, quintet, or other chamber composition, play 
his part from memory 1 This is never done ; though, 
doubtless, llerr Joachim, who like Mcndcl.ssohn be- 
fore him, plays his concertos invariably without book, 
could accomplish one feat just as easily as the other. 
Mme. Goddard,whon Miss Arabella Goddard, used 
always to trust to memory in her public performances 
of pieces with which she was more or less familiar. 
On one occasion, however, at the rehearsal for a con- 
cert in the Hanover Square Rooms, she was about to 
begin the second concerto of Mendelssohn. The 
conductor was Molique. No sooner had she played 
the first few bars, th.in Moliqne, watchful as usual at 
his po«t, exclaimed — "Miss Goddard," where is tho 
music 1" "1 have no music," was the reply. "Then 



do I not conduct" — retorted the great musician — 
"until you have found it." And as good as his word, 
Molique postponed the rehearsal of the concerto in 
favor of something else. 

As a matter of plain justice, no artist who takes 
part in a concerted piece of music has a right to dis- 
pen.se with the printed notes, inasmuch, as, should 
memory fail him, he brings his associates equally into 
trouble, and the fault is as likely to bo charged upoa 
them as upon him.' Exceptions may be made on be- 
half of a virtuoso Avho brings forward his own com- 
position, and, again, of players (and there are many 
such) who, throughout their career have at the most 
four or five pieces in their heads and in their fingers. 
It was only the other day that an artist no less expe- 
rienced and ready than Mr. HalM made a slip in the 
first movement of Beethoven's G major concerto, 
which he has for years been m the habit of executing 
publicly without the notes before him. But who is 
infallible ? The critic who would take umbrage at 
such a mere accident in the midst of so generally fin> 
ished a performance as that of Mr. Halld must be a 
churl at the best. 

In all this argument we take no account of such 
exceptional phenomena as Joachim, Liszt, and two 
or thiee others. And yet we remember Joachim 
once played a wrong note, in the slow movement of 
Mendelssohn's E flat quartet (No. 3, Op. 44), being 
absorbed and having his eyes off the book, and at 
another concert coming in half a bar too soon in the 
scherzo of the same composer's D minor trio, for a 
similar reason. As for Liszt, we have heard him 
make more false notes than we can count ; while on 
one occasion, with the cool effrontery of a self-satis- 
fied man of genius, he absolutely undertook to read 
Mendelssohn's concerto in D minor a jnima vista, at 
the Leipsic Gewandhaus Concerts, succeeding so well 
that the composer was observed abruptly to leave tho 
room in the middle of the first movement. Herr Rn- 
binstein almost invariably plays without book, and 
with what result we need scarcely remind anybody 
who has ears sufficiently acute to detect false notes 
from true. 

Mxuic in Philadelphia. 

THU BKASON OF 1868 AND 1869. 

In looking over the record of the music given in 
this city the past season, we feel that we have a right 
to claim for it a very creditable degree of prosperity 
and success. 

We certainly need not be ashamed of the character 
of the music given. All that has been performed by 
our resident musicians is not only good, but first- 
class. In reward, the old societies aro more firmly 
established in public favor, and exhibit a healthful 
degree of vigor, promising well for the* future. Our 
Chamber mu«ic has been unusually good, and we 
have had the usual amount of "variations by the per- 
former," and "Ah, mon fil.s" and "Robert, toi que 
j'aimo" from visiting musicians. The Opera has 
been well attended, some of the weekly concerts 
crowded at every performance. The constant re- 
hearsing together of the Orchestras has not been 
without its eflfect in a much more satisfactory method 
of performance, although there is certainly still a 
great work to do before they hring themselves up to 
the ideal of orchestral perfection. 

One of the most important events of the sea.son was 
the establishment of tho "Philharmonic Society," 
comprising a membership of sixty nominally active 
members, under Wm. G. Dietrich, as conductor. 
The importance of this society is to he estimated, irot 
by what they have done, but what they have in their 
power to do. Such a consolidation of the best talent 
m the citv, animated hy true artistic purpo.sc, and 
making ine hiirhest development of their art their 
first object, regarding the promotion of their individ- 
ual Interests as subservient, although involved, can- 
not fail to exercise a controlling influence over the 
future of music and musicians in our city. 

This season they have given twelve public rehear- 
sals at Horticultural Hall, and four concerts at the 
Academy of Music. Their programmes have com- 
prised the following symphonies : 

Beethoven, No. 7, A major. 
Mendel!i«ohn. "Scotch** Syttphony. 
Beethoven's •• Pastorale." 
Mozart's No. 3, £ tiat major. 

In addition, they have had several concertos per- 
formed by prominent artists. 

FOR PIANO. 

Chopin, op. 21 , F minor 0. IT. Jarvls. 

Beethoven, op. 73, R flat major Carl Wolfsohn. 

Chopin, op. 11, E minor S. B. Mills. 

Von Weber, op. 79, P major Alide Topp. 

FOR VIOLIN. 

Mendelssohn, op 64, E m inor Camilla Urco. 

FOR VIOLONCELLO. 
Goltermann, A minor R. Ilennlg. 

In the last two concerts they have also had tho as- 
sistance of the "Young Mannerchor Society." 
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One of the principal saccenses of the season was 
achieved hj the Orchestra of Messrs. Sentz and Hass- 
ler, who have always drawn full and yery often 
crowded houses. They have given twenty-nine of 
their series of thirty concerts ; the last is to be given 
May 8. These have all been marked by the produc- 
tion of first-class orcliestral music, with a judicious 
selection of novelties and of solo performances. In 
all, they have given twelve different symphonieQ, 
performing : 

Beethorea^a No. 1, C mi^Jor, foar tlmM. 
BMthoTen*! No 6, '*Putoral»," twice. 
BMithoTen-N No. 8, F mftjor, twice. 
MosHrt'a *> Jupiter," three timee. 
Motart's No. 6, D major, twioe. 
MosJirt'a No. 2, O minor, OQce. 
Mosiirt> No. S, E flAt major, once. 
Hnydn'a ''Surprlae,'* tliive timet. 
naydn'B Nc. 2, 1) major, twice 
Roml>«rK'i> ''ChildrKii'a Sympiioaj,** twiee. 
MendelaMOhn'a ''RfformatioD," tiirce times. 
Sehabert'a "(Jnfioiahed," foar timee. 

The last conceit is to be distin(;uished by the fifth 
performance of the "Unfinished Symphony." 

The '*Germania O'cJieatra," under the leadership of 
W. G. Dietrich, hnve confined themselves to their 
standard prnfrrnmmes, consisting of overtures — good 
if not new — movements from symphonies, operatic 
selections, waltzes and occasional solos, by members 
of the Oichestra. The season closed April 28, with 
a stronger programme, and, consequently, better 
house than usual, no small attraction being Bcetho< 
ven's Concerto, in G. op. 55, for piano, played by 
(yhnrles 11. Jarvis. Their performnnces have been 
given this year at Horticultural Hall, Wednesday 
afternoons. 

The Handel and Haydn Society have given their 
regular series of three concerts, performing Mendels- 
sohn's "Kiijah," Mozart's "Twelfth Mass," and Ros- 
sini's "Moses in Eirypt." 

The Mendelssohn Society, Jean Louis conductor, 
have also given three concerts, with good programmes 
of miscellaneous music. 

Wo have not before us the single programmes of 
Mr. Jarvis's six concerts, given at Natatorium Hall, 
but, if wo are not miritaken, he made hut few altera- 
tions in the one published for the whole series. Ac- 
curdinir to this ho gave trios by Beethoven, Mendels- 
sohn, Moziirt and Schubert, a quartet and quintet by 
Schumann, ducts for piano and violoncello by Beet- 
hoven and Mendelssohn, and one for piano and rio- 
lin by Beethoven. Added to those were solos for 
piano, violin and violoncello from Beethoven, Cho- 

?in, Schumann, Livzt, Henselt. Hummel, Viotti, 
>avid, Spohr, Bach, Hanser, Schubert, Goltermann, 
Franchommc, Bazzini, Linder and Molique. Asso- 
ciated with Mr. Jarvis were the artists G. Gublemann 
and R. Hennig. 

The distinctive feature of Carl Wolfsohn's con- 
certs was music from what is very inexpressively 
called iho "Romnntic school." He was admirably 
nssisicd in the production of his programmes by 
ICdouard Colonne and Rudolph Hennig, performing 
trios liy Beeihovcn, Bargici, Mendelssohn, Schubert, 
and Sclnunnnn ; ducts for pinno and violin by Beet- 
hoven, Schumann, Raff, and Rubinstein; for piano 
and violoiifftlio by Beethoven and Mendelitsohn ; 
piano Bo|<)s from Bc<*thovcn, Schubert, Liszt, Chopin, 
McndolMKolin, Schumann and Wolfsohn ; for the vio- 
lin, by Beriot, Viotti, Robenechta, and Vieuxtemps ; 
for tlie violoncello, by Bazzini, Ooltcrmann, Raff, 
Moliquc, ScJuunann, Wolfsohn, and Offenbach. 

Series of concerts were also given by the West^ 
Philadelphia Choral Society, Cnrl Gaertner, Miss 
Jackson and the Conservatory of Music, as well as a 
nninhcr of miscellaneous ones l)y Mmc. Psrepa-Rosa, 
Miss KelloL'L' and Miss Topp, Olo Bull, Blind Tom, 
Ml*. Kennedy, the Young Manncrchor, Miss McCaf- 
fi-ev, Mis-i Markstcin, the Misses Duranjr, Mme. 
Schimpf, Mr. llarkins, Mr. Hetz, Mr. Ticdemann, 
the I1&4H Children, and others. 

In ()p<'.ra we huvo had seven seasons : one of Max 
Muretzck's Italian ami German tronpe, one of the 
"Kellogg," two of English, three of French, the Fisk 
and the Gran troupes, each giving a season. Miss 
Susan Galton has hail her littlo performances, and 
suvoral am.itcnr companies have also had theirs. 

In the following analysis of the music performed, 
Kovcral societies wliO'iO profframiuos seem to l>e lost 
to >i11 historical uses nre unrepresented. Nor do we 
give bnt one or two of the operas, as every one knows 
tiic good old repertoire, and it would occupy more 
space than we could spare : 

MOZART. 

Symphonies. .No. 2, minor, once. 

No. 8, K flat^ twice. 

No. r>. 1) nmjnr, twice. 

TliM.lupiter, 3 times. 
Quintet. .No. 3, O minor. 
No. Ti, 1^ (Int. 

A. (Ularioet). 
Twolfth M:uw. 
I>on Uiovaoni. 



BECTUOTBN. 

Symphonies. . No. 1, C major, 4 time*. 

No. 6, '*Piuttorale,'' 8 times. 
No. 7, A mi^Jor, once. 
No. 8, F iimjor, twice. 
Concertos for piano. .E fiat, op. 73. 

O major, op. 66. 
Trloe, piano, yiolin and 'cello. .B flat mijor, op. 97. 

O major, op. 70, No. 1. 
Piano and vioUa, C minor, op 80. 

A major, op 23, *'Kreatser." 
Piano and violoneellc. .A, op. 69. 

minor, op. 6. 
Violin solo. .Romance, op. 60, F major. 
Piano Sonatas. .0 aharp minor, op. 27, No. 2. 

C major, op. 68. 
Quintet. .C major, op. 29. 
Fidelio. 
Egmont Overture. 

MBNDSLSBOHN. 

Symphoniefl. . "Tteftmnation,*' throe times. 

"Scotch," once. 
r4>noerto for ▼iolln..Op. 64, B minor. 
Duet, piano and rioloncollo. .Op. 45, B flat major. 
Trio. .D minor, op. 49. 
"Variationa Serieaece". .For piano. 
Quintet.. B. 
Quintet .Op. 18. 
Quartet. .B flat. 
March. .Op. 108. 
Elijah. 

Overtures. .^'Meneatille.'* 
"Melnslne." 

HATDN. 
Symphonies. ."Surprine," three tines. 
No. 2, D major, twice. 

8CHUBSRT. 

Symphony. .'*Unflniahed," five times. 
Trio, piano, Tiolln and Tiolonoello. .Op. 90, B flat. 
Shakapeare Serenade, transcribed by Lisit. 
Serenade, for Oroliestra. 

SCHUMAKlf. 

Quartet.. Op. 47, Piano and Inatrnments. 
Quintet. .Op. 44, Piano and inatrumeota. 
Trio. .D minor, piano, violin, and violoncello. 
Concerto. .A minor. 
Piano Solos. ."Tn der naeht." 

Tranmes Wlrren. 

Sonata, op. 22, Q minor. 
Yioloncello Solo. . Abendalied. 

OHOPIN. 

Concertos fbr Piano. .Op. 81, F minor. 

Op. 11. K minor. 
Piano Solos. .Fantaaie, op. 49. F minor. 

Ballade, op. 23, O minor. 

Soherso, B flat minor. 

Nocturne. D flat. 

Btude, C aharp minor, op. 26, No. 7. 

Etude, A mimir, op. 2^, No. 11. 

WAGNER. 
Rlenii. .Overture. 
Lohengrin.. First Finale. 

RAVF. 

Sonata. .Piano and riolin, A major. 
CavaMna. .Violoneello. 
Cachuca Cnprireio. .Piano eolo. 

From RuBiNirrsiif , Sonata, A minor, piano and violin. 

From Bargisl, Trio, F mi^r, op. 6. 

R088IMI. 
"Mofea in Eicypt » 
Overturea. .Semlramide. 

Sifl^ of Corinth. 

WiUkm Tell. 

La Oaixa fjadra. 

Barber of .Seville. 

Cnndrillon. 

Itallana inAlgierl. 

WBDER. 

Overtures. .Der FreieohUta. 

Jubilee. 

Oboron. 

ACJnER. 
Overtures. .Fra DiaToIo. 

TiPa PiAmants de la Courrone. 

IjC Htrano. 

I/O Vnrt du Biable. 

Maaanlpllo. 

Z:inctta. 

lie Lao dea Fees. 



ADAM. 



A Queen for a Day. 
Le Hoi d*Yvetoi. 



Spetial "Boiitts, 



MBTBRBBKR. 

Strunnaee Overture. 
Dinorah '* 

WALLACE. 
Ijoreley Overture. 

KALIWODA. 
ConrpTt Overture. 
Op. 44 " 

In addition to these overtures was «^ivcn that of 
Boieldicu to "La Dame Blanche," Flotow's Rtdiemhl 
and .SViW^Z/rt, Mchurff./o«r/)/*, llnlcvy'.s "A« Val d* 
Andorrc,** Oficnhnch's "Orphcoaux Knfcrs," Spohr's 
Marluthf Littnlfs /^()ltrxjnerr<i, Vcrdi'n Sicilian Ves- 
pers, Bennett's Nnjnden^ Nicolni's ."Merry Wives of 
Windsor," Bcrlio/Zs Franca Juges, Harold's Zauipa, 
Ilohncstock's "Fest," and mnnv others. 

As we heforo stated, this list does not do complete 
justice to the music f^ivcn, hut it docs comprise the 
most i m port;) nt and ro.ally rcprcscntntivo progrnimmefl 
of the reason, nnd will fiiniiMh an idea of what our 
musicians have done this past season. — Philad. Mom- 
iiuj Postf il/ay 7. 



DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF TUB 

I--A.TBST 3iwfl:XJSIC, 
Publt^lied by Oliver Dlta«M fc C«* 



\ooal, with Piano Acoompanixnent. 

Call her back, and kiss her. C. Mmasi. 30 

Very sweet aemi*comlc aonf , with good chorua. 
There's nothing like a freshening breeze. C to f . 

Randegger. 35 
Fine, freah, sea-breesy aong for Bass or Alto. Sang 
with greatauceess by Mr. W. Whitney. 
Passing away into sunlight. 3. O to e. Smith, 30 

Beautiful aenUment and pretty chorus. 
Te'l rammentt. Dost thou remember. Duet 3. 
F to f. , Campana, 40 

A very Ane doet, with Italian and English worda. 
The Last Greeting. 4. G6 to g, E, Pitt. 30 

Affecting tribute to the memory of Nelly Moore. 
Where is my Nancy ? Hunt. 35 

Very good. Nanoy was not at ehnreh where the 
bridgcgroom awaited her, which naturally suggeeted 
the above inquiry. 
Am I remembered in Erin. 2. F to f . M. Gourly. 30 

Worda by D*Aroy M'Oee, and is a taking Irish song. 
A day too late. 3. B6 to e. Hersee. 30 

Tery instruotive to those who are too slow in love 
matters. 

In tliy Beauty. Mi Gnarda. 4. D6 to f. 

Gordi giant. 40 
Exprasaive of deep emotion, and very melodioua. 
There's no one there. 2. F to e. Grand. SO 

Answer to "Wbo^s that tapping at the gate." Cap- 
ital music, and pretty ballad. 
Are the Children at Home. 3. E6 to e. Gabriel. 30 
Beautiful. An old couple waiting and wiahlng to 
go home to the children who have *' paired on befbre." 
Oceao, thou Mighty Monster. 5. E& to a or e. 

"06eron." 75 
Magnifloent acena fh>m Oberon, and, by aubetitat- 
ing lower notes for two or three of the highest ones, 
it ia not out of the reach of a common ainger. 
Why delay ? 2. £6 to e. J. P. Knight. 30 

A very earnest and very musical ramonatrance 
with a young lady, who would not "name the happy 
day." 

All among the Summer Roses. 2. G to g. 

Gabriel. 40 
Pleaaing ballad. 

Tes, I'll meet thee, dearest. 2. D to a. 

Blamphin* 30 
Tery appropriate anawer to "Ftl meet thee in the 
Une." 
I am waiting for yon, Nell. Song and Chorus. 

Porter. 35 
Nell waa worth waiting for, and it was ibrtnnate 
that aueh a good song could charm the moments of 
delay. 

Inatromental. 

Mendelssohn's "Jjobjjesang," (Hymn of Praise). 

4. Paraphrased by Sydney SmiUi. 75 

Magnificent muaic, and well arranged. 
Royal Greek March. 2. C. Ghver. 40 

Simple and pretty. Something In the style of the 
"Spaniah Retreat." 
Farewell, we meet again. 

"Girlish Dreams." 3. Jungman. 30 
Does ho think of mo 1 *' 3. '* 30 

Swfct "Oirliah Droama," In fine taate. 
Potpouri. "Lucrezia Borgia." Wels. 75 

Books. 

Clarke's New Method you Rbbd Oroan8.$2.50 



ABsaxviATioirs.— Degrees of difRoalty are marked from 1 to 
7. The kty ia marked with a capital letter, aa C, B flat, fro. 
A araall Uoman letter marka the hlfcheet note, if on the staff 
aa iioK* leHer the highest note, if above the atalT. 



Musio DT Mah..— Mufic ia aent by mail, the ^xpenae being 
two oentfl fbr cvrry four ounccr.'*, or fhiction tlu^reor, (about 
one rent for an ordinary pior« of mnaie). Peranna at a 
dintance will find the conveyance a aaving of time and 
expenae in obtaining suppliea. Books eau atao be tent at 
double thoee ratea. 
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TnaskM tor Ihrtght*t Joaraul oTUiuie. 

Edward Dement*! XecoUeetions of 

KendeLMohn. 

IV. 

"thr son and stbanoer." 

Meanwhile (durinj; M.'s Tisit to Eng1find,sQm- 
mer of 1859) we (the DATrients) had taken 
lodging in the garden building attached to the 
Mendelssohn house, next to the drawing room. 
Hensel, who had returned from Italy and mar- 
ried Fanny Mendelssohn that autumn, occupied 
the rooms beyond the drawing room. So Felix, 
to his great joy, when he came home in Novem- 
ber, found us quite domesticated. He was still 
somewhat nerronsly affected, kept his chamber, 
and had to submit himself for some time longer 
to medical treatment 

He had now to set to work in earnest with the 
instrumentation of the operetta (LiederspUl, vau- 
deoUle) which he had brought with him ; while 
Fanny took in hand the composition of a little 
festival play, written by Hensel, rehearsing the 
music with us at the piana It gave us the great- 
est delight, and the genuine dramatic calling of 
the composer rang to me in every note. 

The characters in the operetta were mainly 
cast among the members of the family : Fanny 
took that of the wife of the Mayor ; Hensel was 
the Mayor; Rebecca, Lisbeth; and I, the pedlar 
Kauz. We were furthermore so fortunate as to 
gain the student Mantius, whose small but very 
beautiful tenor voice excelled in Berlin social 
parties, for the Hermann; he quietly saw his 
own account in it as a possible stepping stone to 
the theatre, and was therefore full of seal. For 
the utterly unmusical Hensel, Felix had contriv- 
ed the joke of setting his part in a Trio upon a 
single note, but we had all sorts of difficulty and 
of fun in giving him the pitch. As it was too 
early to turn the old people out of their saloon, 
in which the piece was to be represented, the 
theatrical rehearsals had to be made partly in 
Hensel's, partly in our rooms, upon the flat cham- 
ber floor ; but it was carried through, with much 
bother of directorship for me, and with all the 
enjoyment and the laughter which amateur com- 
edy brings with it, and in which Felix always 
went beyond us all. Stage-building, decoration 
and orchestral arrangement had to be ingenious" 
ly managed within narrow limits. 

At last the full rehearsals on the stage, with 
orchestra, were successfully got through with, 
lighting and costumes provided for, and all seem- 
ed to go on swimmingly, when a sudden hin- 
drance interposed: I was commanded to a 
concert at the Crown Prince's on the evening of 
our festival I These concerts usually began late 
and lasted through the supper; indeed right 
after supper the Crown Prince was in the habit 
of calling on me for German songs. This made 
it impossible for me to take part in the Lieder' 
tpielf and so the festival seemed likely to be de- 
feated ; and that too on the evening before, when 
everything was thoroughly prepared and all the 
guests invited. 



Felix received this Job's post with consterna- 
tion, and with a chagrin amounting almost to 
anger. Unaccustomed to seeing himself crossed 
in his undertakinrrfl, he entirely lost, in his per- 
plexity, his usual consideration for the position of 
others. He wanted me to get myself released 
from the court concert; which he thought really 
was no part of my duty, Sec., &c. In short, the 
performance of the operetta seemed to him for 
the time being the absolutely most important 
matter in the world. I tried to console him by 
suggesting, that 1 would make the attempt to in- 
duce the GeneraMntendent to let me off earlier 
than usual from the concert ; and, if that were 
not practicable, that then, after the performance 
of Fanny's little play, they should delay the Op- 
eretta — ^perhaps till after supper — until I came 
back from the palace. That seemed to him an 
interruption and confusion of the whole festival, 
and his excitement grew upon him so that in the 
evening, in the family circle, he began to talk 
wildly, spoke English incessantly, till all about 
him were in a state of terror. The decided tone 
of the father finally arrested the wild stream of 
talk, they got him off to bed, and a twelve hours' 
sound sleep restored him to his normal condition. 

On the 22nd of December the •'Silver Wed- 
ding" was joyfully celebrated on the part of a 
great circle of friends ; to be sure, the anxiety 
as to how the evening would pass off was a damp- 
er on the pleasure of the children ; but in the 
end all turned out well. Count von Redem in 
a friendly manner furthered my desire and, ac- 
tually upon his own responsibility, shortened my 
function in the court concert, so that I came 
home nftht after the little play, and the operetta 
could follow it immediately, according to the 
original design. It went correctly and with spir- 
it, in the fresh, free humor of the day, until it 
came to Hensel's part in the Trio, where of 
cocfrse he did not hit the tone again, although it 
was breathed and whispered to him. on all sides. 
For Felix that was perhaps the greatest pleasure 
of the evening ; he had to bend down over the 
score to hide his laughter. 

The performance made a great sensation in 
society, not only through the charm of the melo- 
dies, their thoughtful and sincere expression, but 
still more through the humor and the character- 
istic treatment of the persons and the situations, 
through the live dramatic progress of the action 
at the same time with the freshest musical beau- 
ty. This new proof of Felix's prominent dramat- 
ic talent struck people universally. 

They urged him to allow a public performance 
of the operetta ; his mother especially clung to 
the wish long and earnestly. Felix, out of filial 
piety in the first place, was quite averse to let- 
ting the work, which he had conceived purely for 
the family festival so sacred to him, beeome a 
prey to publicity. There was so much in the 
music which he had meant altogether personally. 
When I spoke of the beauty of the theme with 
which the Overture begins, he said : that was 
his act of homage, of revei^nce, with which be 



came before his parents and handed them his 
work. He did not wish the sincerity of this ex- 
pression to go beyond the intimate circle. Then 
he had written the violoncello solo, in the song 
No. 8, for his brother ; and the passage on one 
tone for his brother-in-law ; the compass of voice, 
which he had given to the part of Kauz, was a 
bit of pnvate raillery v(|th me : — all this he was 
unwilling to have brought before a public who 
might misunderstand it. He dwelt particularly 
on the objection, that the composition was not at 
all adapted to the great space of a theatre, and 
that the orchestral parts especially, being only 
calculated for a parlor, would have to be entire- 
ly recast To this I added, that the poem, in its 
loose connection, with its lack of much exciting 
interest, was not capable of enchaining a spoiled 
public. Moreover I held that it would be ex- 
ceedingly unwise to follow up the failure of ••Ca- 
macho's Wedding" with this tender little work. 

And so the Liederspiel was not performed 
again in Felix's lifetime ; after his death it could 
not be prevented ; and moreover I could lend a 
hand to it, to make the poem better adapted to 
the stage ; and if Felix could do nothing more 
for his orchestra, we have not missed it. 



m I 



Knsio in Aiutria.-Litit*s " 8t Elisabeth.*' 

(OomfpoDdenee of IIm Londoa ''DftlljTtlffnpli ") 

The lafit great event of the Vienna mnsical season 
for 1 86S-9 came off yesterday at the Imperial Re- 
doutrni Saal, in the presence of sach an audience as 
it would be difllcalt to gather together in any other 
Knropean capital. Even London, with five' times 
Vienna's population, would, I imagine, he put to 
M)re straits were It called upon to asserahle in a pub- 
lic concert-room hetween two and three thousand per- 
sons of both sexes, amongst whom scarcely a doaen 
outsiders, so far as music is concerned, are to be de- 
tected, and of whem mora than two-thirds are pro- 
fessional ronsicians, composers, executants, or critics. 
The last rehearsal of the important work nerformed 
on this occasion by the *'89ciety of the Friends of 
Music," which I attended, and to which the inner 
circle of our musical world was invited by special 
ticket, presented a spectacle at once remarkable and 
gladdening to the heart of a true philharmontst. Be- 
sides the powerful orchestra and chorus, in all some 
four hundred strong, there were at least seven hun- 
dred ladies and gentlemen distributed over the gal- 
leries and body of the hall when I entered it, eagerly 
waiting fer the first wave of Herbeck's baton. I may 
safelv assert that they were all, un$ excepiwm, sisters 
and brethren of the creff . Threading his way rest- 
lessly backwards and forwards in and out amongst 
the thronged henchefl, upon each of which he found 
some musical acquaintance anxious to press his hand, 
was to be seen a tall, spare figure, clad in priestly 
garments and bareheaded— the hero of the day, now 
a meek and pious servant of Holy Mother Church, 
once the wildest of enthusiasts in "life," the adored 
of princesses, countesses, and duchesses, with a head, 
they say, that would have matcheil Home Took in 
the capacity for afker-dinner victories. These long, 
nervous, eager fingers that used to sweep the keys 
with a tempest of chords, and wrest forth handfnis of 
harmonies from the vibrating strings, are now-a-days 
—at least, so says holy report— chiefly occupied in 
telling rosaries and turning over the leaves of Church 
breviaries ; that wild, eccentric genius that was wont 
to sport with the gravest theories and to astound the 
wond with surely the strangest freaks that ever tone- 
poet indulged in, has bowed itself humbly before a 
solemn and pedantic corporation, consenting to wear 
the fatten of a code, and to devote his pinioned pow- 
en to the illustration of one single conventional sub- 
ject Bondage, of whatever kind, is fure to tell fatal- 
ly upon inspiration. I have heard the two grand 
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inftRses which coDiititate the chief compositions ot tho 
Abh^ Liszt since his assnmption of holy orders, and 
must anwillinglj confess them to he dull, Inhorcd.Rnd 
arid productions, relieved but rarely by a flash of the 
old (ire that used to sparkle from every feature and 
joint of the master's creations. Moreover, loss of 
liberty has beaten down tho fierce spirit of the j^reat 
Hungarian, and induced him to undergo the humilia- 
tion uf plagiarism, or at least of imitation. He has 
shrouded the beauties of his fitful genius in the dark 
and gloomy mantle of Wagnerism — whole pages of 
his later works are mere paniphrascs of Lohengnn, 
Irintaa und lnoide, and the Flying Dutchman. No 
one could recognize the genial author of tho *'Tran- 
scrif^ions^* in the mournful mysticist who penned the 
Hungarian Coronation Mass, or St. EUzabelh. There 
is little more of common between tho Liszt of former 
days and tho Reverend Father Francis than there is 
between Ariel and a hooded familiar of the Holy In- 
quisition. Where is all the airy lightness of manner, 
the daintv fretwork of ornamentation, delight of the 
ear and despair of the fingers, the magical modula- 
tions that glowed like an aurora borealis of sound 
over his exuberant effusions; where the elfish and 
yet touching fragmeDts of melody that were ever 
strewn with no stinting hand over the wiMest wastes 
of his musical dreamland 1 All vanished and gone 
— replaced by a system of enharmonic self-macera- 
tlon, by a tortnre-chamber full of musical racks and 
thumb-screws, by a method of jolting, painful, and 
unnatural transitions that wound the senses and dis- 
tress the reason of those to whom they are imparted. 
All color and tenderness, curve and suavity, fied for- 
ever ; nothing remaining but the crooked, deformed 
skeleton of sound — the dainty flowers and burnished 
leaves quite withered up and dead, and the gnarled, 
sapless branches creaking grimly and inharmonious^ 
ly. No longer the lighthearted "czikos" sporting on 
the broad green "Puszta," rejoicing in the birds, tlie 
blossoms, the fresh, free wind cooled by the Carpa- 
thian snows, but a rheumatic grave-digger, sorting a 
heap of decaying bones in a dismal churchyard, hy 
the pale light of a lantern. Such are the impres- 
sions left upon even his fervent admirers by Liszt's 
recent compositions, of which, nndoubtedly,<S'^ Eliza- 
beth is tho most important in dimensions as well as 
design. 

Die heUiffe EUzabelh, or St. Elizalteih, is neither an 
opera,- an oratorio, nor a cantata, but a mixture of 
all three. It might, perhaps, be more fltly called a 
miracle set to music ; for the point upon which the 
whole signification of its plot turns is the ccl^sbrated 
conversion by special Divine interpoitition of a pan- 
nier full of eatables and drinkables into a baskeifnl 
of roses, in order to redeem Elisaljeth's word, or, in 
&ct to save her from being detected by her husband 
in a falsehood. The tradition is pretty enough, al- 
though the moral which it conveys is, to say the 
least of it, somewliat shady— e.^., "Be good, virtuous, 
charitable, and regular in your devotions ; and some 
dav, when it suits your purpose to tell a lie, heaven 
will step in with a miracle to get you out of vour 
scrape by proving that yoa told the troth." l^hos 
runs the story. 

Elizabeth, daughter of King Andrew II. of Hnn- 

gary, married Louis, Landgnif of Thuringen, and 
y him had two children. She was a very pious and 
amiable person, earnestly given to doing good by 
stealth, and tho most eminent cottage visitant of her 
period. Her husband was a Prince of the good old 
middle-aged pattern, reasonably fond of his wife, 
ipore so of bis flagon, and immoderately so of his 
hawks, hounds, and all other aceessories of the chase. 
One day, as the Landgr&fln was dragging a heavy 
hamper, filled with good things, from the Wartburg 
pantry, up the side of a hill near her castle, she was 
suddenly encountered by her hnsband, who happen- 
ed to be following the roe in that direction, and who, 
having for Fome time entertained the saspieion that 
her frequent solitary excursions were made for no 
good purpose, asked her whither she was going and 
what she had got in the big basket that she vainly 
endeavored to conceal from him. Terrified lest lie 
might disapprove her for disposing of his property 
in a furtive manner, she replied that she had been 
gathering roses hy the way-side, and had strayed be- 
yond the nsnal limits of her daily walk — moreover, 
that her basket contained the roses she had plucked, 
and nothing more. Upon this, the Landgraf re- 
proved her for making such a fuss about a few 
trumpery flowers, and asked to see the roAes. She 
fell at his feet, imploring pardon for the deception 
she had tried to practise upon him, and confessed 
that she had viands for a poor sick man in the bas- 
ket, but had been afhtid to confess her pious pillage 
of the lardor, "See I" said she, lifting the white 
cloth she had cost oyer the comestibles ; and lo ! the 
basket was full^of freshly-plucked roses, whilst, at the 
same moment, a small glory or aur^oU descended 
from the skies, and lighted on her brow. "Roses!" 



exclaimed the Landgraf ; "roses, after all ! why* 
then, you must be a saint, and I must give np the 
fHllanous joys of field-sports for some other recrea- 
tion more suitable to the husband of so remarkable 
a personage !" No sooner said than done ; in those 
dnys, from slaying partridges to slaughtering Pay- 
nims was an oisy step, and one highly respectable to 
boot — so Lord Louis started fortliwiih for the Cru- 
sadei), inausre the (entreaties of his saintly lady, who 
was enabled, in virtue of her newly acquired powers, 
to forsee confidently thnt he won Id never return from 
tho Holy Land. Nor did he ; for some months after 
his departnre came the news that the "tnrbancd 
Turk" had been too many for him, and that he had 
succnmlied to the scimitar without having had time 
to make any testamentary dispositions whatever. 
The laws of succession mu^t have been in a pretty 
suite about that time, for, on lesrning the sad intelli- 
gence of her son's death, the old Landgrafin, Sophia, 
who, not beinf; a pious person herself, and therefore 
wholly incapable of performing miracles, had always 
hated her daughter-in-law for her goodness and her 
"gift," incontinently turned St. Elizabeth and her 
two children out of tho Warthure, in as tmaIj a night 
— judging from Liszt's music, at least — as could 
have been selected for so cruel a proceeding hy the 
hardest of heRrt>«. The seneschal, a good-natured, 
weak-minded tool of the old lady, ventures to say a 
word or two in mitigation of the stern sentence, but 
is promptly sent to the rightabout with such vigor 
that he subsides into obedience, and thrusts Elizabeth 
out of the castle gates. She tnkes refuge in a lonely 
mountain hut, where she continnes for some time to 
perform more miracles, and ultimately, her children 
having been taken away from her lo be brought np 
in a manner befitting their birth, dies, lamented by 
all the poor of the neighborhood and a special choir 
of angels, detached from the celestial host for that 
purpose. Presently, Frederick II. of Ilohenstanfen, 
Emperor of the German and Holy Roman Empire, 
sends for her ho<ly, which he, in the presence of all 
his lords and palatines, buries solemnly with great 
pomp and ceremony. 

This story, clomKily and harshly told in halting 
ven-e by Otto Roquctte, has Franz Liszt overlaid 
with the grimmest musical garments ever worn hy 
simple legend. In the introductory episode, the be- 
trothal of^ Elizabeth, he gives a sons to a Hnngarian 
magnate, who accompanies tho youthful princess to 
her new home, and consigns her to the arms of her 
bridegroom — a song that micht appropriately he 
christened "the stomach-ache of sound." This nn- 
fortune magnate is made to utter sentiments of the 
most pleasing and congratulatory nature in strains 
that are even physically painful. Each complimen- 
tary phrase commences with a contortion and finish- 
es in a srroan, varied by a yell. Close upon the heels 
of this tortured melody, comes a chonis of children 
offering flowers and playthinsrs to the hnby bride. 
Were it not for the words, "Fnihliche Spiole* sannen 
wir ans, bringen Dir vide Rliimen znm Strauss," 
&c., yon would fancy you heard ti-e vociferations of 
a band of imps at play with red-hot coals, sulphur 
marblee, miniature pitchforks, and other such devilish 
to^s; whilst every now and then Cerberos barks 
with delight at their ghastly gamliols. 

The second part opens with a stirring hunting song, 
one of the best numbers in the whole Mvstery. It is 
not particularly original or melodions, for that mat- 
tor — bat it is fresh, sylvan, and admirably scored for 
the orchestra — the voice playing qnite a subordinate 
part (a la Wagntr) to the instruments. French 
horns, ophideids, and trombones, have here a bril- 
liant opportunity of distinguishing themselves, and 
are so a<lmirably sustained and thrown into relief by 
the strings that the eflfect of the eniteMe is exceeding- 
ly agreeable to the ear. Then follows the nteeting 
on the hillsifle, and the converf^ation between the 
suspicious husband and the charitable wife, culmina- 
ting in the miracle. The whole of this episode re- 
minds one vividiv of the colloquy taking placo be- 
tween Knigi.it Walter and Eva Pogner in the first 
net of the Afei»teniinger. Nothing can be more dry 
and labored, or less emotional, not to say natural. 
The Landgrafs astonishment npon discovering that 
the remains of his dinner have been changed into 
roses, IS expressed in much the sort of musical phrase 
that mi^rbt l>e nttered by a flAnenr if he trod npon a 
toad, or by a ^*on vioaut detecting a spider in his soup. 
A chorus, which happens to be at hand, why or how 
nobody knows, expatiates npon the miracle just 
achieved in a manner sufliciently unpleasant, one 
would think, thoroughly to disgust St. Elizabeth with 
her fbat, and to make her vow that she would never 
do so any more, if snch are the mtrsical results ac- 
cruing from her magical performances. 

The third part, although defaced by sadly tedious 
recitatives, emanating from the Landgraf — turned 
Crusader — ^and his distressed consort, is undoubtedly 
tho most powerful and striking eomposition of the 



whole work, by reason of a bright and passionate 
choral mofi'oo with which it eommences, concludes, 
and is flavored throughout. This malivo strongly re- 
sembles the phrase with which Mendelssohn opened 
his Lohgesanp, to be used afterwards as the leading 
subject of the chorus, "All that have life and breath, 
praise ye the rx>rd 1" and the trombones are employ- 
ed for its introduction hy Liszt, as they were by the 
great Felix in his symphony to the Hymn of Praite; 
but it is nobly worked out by the voices, and the or- 
chestration is something so rich and complete as to 
be only comparable, for grandeur of conception and 
exquisite finish of detail, to poor Hector Berlioz's ar- 
rangement of the "Rakoczy" march, probably the 
finest development of a full orchestra's resources ex- 
tant. The refrain, "Gott will es 1" (God wills it) 
occurring at the end of every stanza, is put into sonl- 
stirriiig notes, and vociferated with a devotional em- 
phasis in the highest degree impressive. I cannot 
but think that Liszt has committed an error in asstbet- 
ics by not limiting the execution of this chorns to 
male voices. The men engaged in the Orasade 
would naturally be full of religions enthusiasm and 
warlike aspirations ; but the women would be likely 
to lie lamenting the departure on so perilous an ad- 
venture of their husbands, brotliere, and lovera. To 
make women loudly exclaim a sentence like the fol- 
lowing . 

Si folgff. MU, wf r Min Cbrist*nsehw€rt 
Im licirgen Kricff su wtlb'n bccahtt! 

is, to say the least of it, to perpetrate an anachron 
ism. 

The following episode (No. 4), in which Elizabeth, 
the old Landgiiifin, and the well-meaning but feeble 
seneschal, are engaged, is, without exception, tho 
most dreary piece of business I have listened to, ex- 
ccllini; far in bideonsness Berlioz's mosic to Fity$t, 
Wagner's street row in the Meittertingert Brahm's 
Chamber Music, or any and every tone-abomination 
with which we have been afflicted during the last 
twenty years. True, the storm rages as though Hell 
were let loose outside the castle walls, and the Land- 
gr&fin's utterances are as full of venom as Medusa's ; 
hut not a single feature of beauty or grandeur re- 
deems the utter ugliness of the whole part. The 
seneschal croaks, the Countess screams, and St. 
Elizabeth whimpen like a beaten school-boy ; while 
all the time there is the very devil to pay in the or- 
chestra. It is a lengthy part, too— linked bitterness 
long drawn out. I pray that I may never be con- 
demned to hear it again . 

Number 5 describes the Euthanasia of St. Elisa- 
beth, dying in her sordid hut, hut surroanded by a 
grateful and worshipping crowd of the poor whose 
sufferings she has relieved. It contains one or two 
meritorious chorales, and a movement — supposed to 
bo performed by angels — which is, unfortunately, ir- 
resistibly provocative of laughter, for it has evidently 
been taken from the four chords emitted by the dou- 
ble-mouth harmonica, a child's toy, generally arrang- 
ed to produce, when blown, the full harmonies of the 
tonic and subdominant chords in two keys. This 
curious and naloe sequence of sounds has been adopt- 
ed by the Abb^ Liszt as the subject of his celestial 
movement ; and his treatment of it consists in drag- 
ging it ad nauseam through all the keys of the gamut. 
Eiizabeth's^olos are replete with melancholy of the 
unhealthy sort, and fatigue the ear with incessant 
enharmonic transitions, too startling to be in tho 
least gratifying. At length she dies, and while re- 
gretting heV misfortunes, one cannot help feeling that 
it is for the best, as well for herself as for the audi- 
ence, that she should be at rest and sing no more. 
This feeling has evidently been shared by the com- 
poser ; for, in Number 6, devoted to her gorgeous in- 
terment, he introduces a funeral march far more jo- 
cund and cheerful than anything we have yet heard 
throughout the work, although the betrothal act 
should have suggested joyous strains. It may, per- 
haps, be said to be the most astounding feature uf 
this extraordinary composition tliat the wedding 
music is perfectly suitable to a funeral, and that the 
"Dirge," "March," Ac., illustrative of the horial 
ceremony would have made up a very tidy Epithala- 
mium. Assuredly, Liszt must have felt heartily re- 
lieved when he had finally disponed of his heroine, 
ai*d, unable to restrain the expression of his satisfac- 
tion, broke out in semi-lively measures — deadly live- 
ly, I ongbt, perhaps, to say. 

As lo the execution of the whole work — occupying 
nearly three hours ! — by soloists, band, and chorus, T 
can only speak in terms of nnre8erve<t praise. Al- 
though l>at two rehearsals had taken place before the 
**griinder€itHition" to whidi I was invited, scarcely a 
hitch occurred during the whole performance : and 
LissEt confessed himself both surprised and delighted 
at the masterly rendering of his iKost difficult compo- 
sition. Even to such a magnificent nattriel, sw:iy<*d 
by so accomplished a leader as Herbeck, St. Eliza' 
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helh presented a terrible enif;m& for solation ; and 
what homan intelligence, aided by the hifrhest class 
of execattve ability, could achieve was achieved bv 
the "Societj of Afvsikfreunde." Bat I feel convinced 
that, despite all this be<«t of mnstcal bodies, or any 
other In Europe, can effect in the way of thooghtfiil 
interpretation, Liszt's oratorio-cantata will remain to 
the majority of mankind what it was to Satnrday 
and Sanday's audiences — a mystery, not worth the 
tronhla of unravelling. 
Vienna, April 5th, 

A Jew Across Wagner. 

To the Editor of the **MiuIesI World'* (Loodon). 

Sir. — Those German critics who have had sense 
enough to oppose the mischievous career of Herr R. 
Wagner, have committed, all along, one great error, 
viz., that of treating that egregious boaster and pre- 
tender with far too much lenity, and giving him far 
too much serious attention, whereas they ought to 
have known that he was in reality quite undeserving 
of any grave criticism and might be "very easily dis- 
posed of," as Sam Waller says — i.e., dismissed with 
a few words of derision. I will therefore endeavor 
not to fall into a similar mistake, although it is now 
less easy to be brief than it would have been before 
the evil had gathered strength. 

Wagner's TannhSuser has been hissed and derided 
by the Parisian public. A book or a picture, says 
Mr. Jjewis (in that pretty novel of his, tianthorpe) is 
said to be condemned or blamed, hut 'a play or an 
opera is enLphatically said to be "damned.** Very 
true, and TannhSuser has been most emphatically 
damned in Paris — i e., by an audience fully and in- 
disputably competent to judge of the merits of any 
operatic work. I feel myself justified in asserting 
that since the time when the Parisians enabled Qluck 
to triumph over Lnlli, Rameau, and Piccini, they 
have never done the great cause of Art a more bril- 
liant and lasting service than in "settling the hash" 
of Mr. Richard Wagner. To be sure, they did not 
stand upon evermnch ceremony In doing so, and Mr. 
Wagner may with some small show of justice ex- 
claim : 

** Perhaps It wan right to dlmembls your lovo, 
But wh J did you kick me down stelrs ?*' 

— ^to which we would make bold to reply: — "Be- 
cause, my dear sir, you deserved it, and moreover you 
know that as well as we do, which is the worst of 
your derelictions." 

Wagner,Mr Edttor,ts just as well aware as yon or I 
that he is not only no musical genius, but not even 
a musical talent. I have the honor of knowing Mr. 
R. Wagner, and am therefore qualified to assert that 
he is not what is generally called "a musical roan" 
-^ie., possessed of a fine ear and fine taste for mnsic. 
His ear is imperfect; he could never succeed in 
learning to play even tolerably well upon any instru- 
ment. I therefore say that he is unmusical. His 
knowledge of harmony is extremely limited and de- 
fective, and he has little or no feeling for the charms 
of melody and musical rhythm. He is in fact an un- 
mnsical man — "the gods have not made him poeti- 
cal," or musical either. The composer of "Jim 
Crow" has (or had) a more correct idea of melody 
than Herr Wagner. And yet Herr W. has a sort of 
inward persuasion that a distinct melody now and 
then is a sine qua non in an opera ; therefore, being 
utterly incapable of imagining one himself, he took 
like many a man whose purse is empty) to borrowing. 
I will here only mention one glaring instance of this, 
viz., the principal melodic theme of the March in 
Tannh&user. 
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with which we need only compare the concluding 
stretto of Weber's overture to Der Fieischutz to ex- 
pose the barefaced theft : — 

Q .zT^. — L^ L.^.. I-fi — ,.~ 
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away this passage (which is repeatedly brought for- 
ward in the march) and there remains nothing but a 
most harmless arrangement of commonplaces, al- 
though the general style, construction, and instru- 
mentation of the whole piece id grossly imitated from 
Spontini and Meyerbeer. As for the song (in the 
third act) about the evening star, it may not he out 
of place to observe that it has the peculiarity of being 
in no key at all ; it is, I believe, intended to be in G 
major, hut is in fact, from beginnintr to end, in G 
minor, B flat, and D flat major. The absurdity of 
such modulation in a little song is too obvious to 
need comment; equally so the poverty of the com- 
poser's fancy, who could produce no eflcct at all but 
by such extravagant means and unnatural harmoni- 
zation. 

But why enumerate all these striking beauties and 
excellences t It were pity of your good paper, Mr. 
Editor, to cover it with anything like detailed criti- 
cisms upon such a monstrous piece of imposture and 
imbecility as Tannhanser. Let roe only remark that 
this opera, which so delighted the refined Parisians, 
is beyond all comparison Wagner's b^ ; his Rienti 
is a perfect incubus, a noisy "blatant beast :" more 
by token, afler the rehearsal of it at Dresden, the 
horn and trumpet players generally left the orchestra 
with Uoodti lips I His Flying Dutchman is just as 
abominable; some Italians, staying at Wiesbaden, 
went to hear it, and when the overture was ended I 
overheard one of them say to the others, "When will 
this confounded (mcUedetta) tuning of the instruments 
be over ?" His Lohengrin has a certain passage in 
it where, /bur trumpets have to play fortissimo the fol- 
lowing delicious luirmonT :-^ 




This is not the kind of musical thought which would 
be likely to occur to two men at the same time, and, 
OS it happens, it occurred to Weber first ! Take 



which so painfully affected the ear and mind of a 
gentleman at Hamburgh that when he left the theatre 
he was seized with a brain fever, and his life was long 
despaired of. Such is the genial and exhilarating ef^ 
feet of Herr Wagner's music, as it is facetiously term- 
ed in Germany. 

And now, Sir, permit me to explain to your read- 
ers, OS briefly as possible, bow it came to pass that 
Herr Wagner attained a high degree of celebrity in 
his native country. The Germans in variably [?) prefer 
the obscure and involved to the transparent and sim- 
ple. Upon his ultimate knowledge of this fact Herr 
W. went to work, secure of success. He wrote count- 
less articles in newspapers and magazines ; he wrote 
pamphlets, and treatise**, and "elucidations," and es- 
says'—all upon the inexhaustible and refreshing sub- 
ject of his own music. This mode of attack was, of 
course, successful with the more gullible and igno- 
rant portion of the public. But his main battery was 
concealed — Herr Wagner is brothcr-in law to the 
wealthy and inflnentini bookseller, Brockhaus of 
Leipsic, who is proprietor and publisher of eight 
newspapers, all of which were pressed into the ser- 
vice. Yet even this was oot suflioient ; Herr W. 
suddenly turned Republican (though living on the 
bounty and liberality of the late amiable King of 
Saxony), and was a prime mover in the tragical rev- 
olution at Dresden in May 1849. By this means (at 
once honorable and artistic I) he secured the frirnd- 
shtp and favor of the entire revolutionary party in 
Germany, which, though compelled to hide its opera- 
tions, is still flourishing and powerful. Then came, 
to adjust HorrfWagner's manoeuvres, the very natu- 
ral and very ardent wish of the Germans to possess 
another great musical hero, the last of that race,which 
had given them so fair a claim to boast, having ap- 
parently (as far as the younger generation is con- 
cerned) died with Mendelssohn. They saw little 
could be made of poor Schumann, whose talent was 
very equivocal[?] and was soon clouded over altogcth- 
er,and so they took to crowning Mr.Richard Wngner, 
upon whoso iiend the laurel wreath sate about as well 
as a diadem would have suited Mr. Swivcllcr's 
"Marchioness" when she was "airing her eye at the 
keyhole." 

lierr Wngner and his comrades hit upon a clever - 
ish trick to aid their plans, viz., the invention of a 
new generic appellation, Zii1cunPsmmiker^i.e., Mu- 
sifians of the Future ! This was a capital "cry," 
and succeeded, for a time, beyond their expectations. 
It should Ikj premised that Herr Wagner had afrcudy 
announced to the Avorld (in his modei^t, sclfculocriz- 
ing pamphlets, &c.)tlmt the operas of Mozart, Wehcr, 
Kossini, Aubcr, Meyerbeer, &c., were mere "nnsuc- 
cessful attempts," and that his (Mr. Wagner's) ope- 
ras had opened a new and magnificent epoch of dra- 
matic muHJc. He was so obliging as ta inform us 
that all rhythmical, flowing, and agreeable melody 
is not only superfluous but a thing of no value what- 
ever, trivial and vulgar, fit for nothing but to tickle 
the ears of children and their nurses. Truly, Mr. 



Editor, the Germans are a simple, credulous, most 
amiable people, most primitive and innocent of all 
suspicion ; they positively received this atrocious 
piece of humbug with low bows and reverential ob- 
servance, instead of saying as any other civilized na- 
tion weuld have said, "Good Mr. Wagner, good Mr. 
Renard, the grapes are sour !" Thus encouraged, 
he went on presenting his gullible compatriots with 
one piece of fustian and bombast nfrer the other, till 
at last he reached his climax in the MS. opera, Tris- 
tan und Isolde, which Carl Banck, at Dresden, char- 
acterized in a very able article, as the final cessation 
of all music, and the domain of dissonance and tonal 
hideousness. This classical production was, howev- 
er, incredible as it must appear, actually put in re- 
hearsal at the Grand-Ducal Theatre at Carlsruhe ; 
the result was that the entire operatic corps unani- 
mously declared it unworthy of representation, and 
refused to sing or play it. Tristan und Isolde, was 
accordingly consigned to the lumber-room — to a se- 
lect audience of spiders and blne-hottle flies, which, 
doabtless hum and buzz Wagnerian tunes (or would- 
be tunes) all day long. 

Really, Sir, it is difiicnlt to avoid a tone of raillery 
when speaking of this soi-disant composer, who, for a 
quarter of a century, has carried on a system of in- 
timidation which has no parallel in the annals of art. 
Yet the matter is no joke, but a most serious and de- 
plorable evil. For even the total rout and defeat of 
Tannhauset- at Paris will scarcely silence the "New 
German School," as the Cliaue is now called, having 
been too mercilessly ridiculea on the score of their 
Zuktin/tsmtisih It is true that Herr Wagner will 
find it impossible to cajole the director of the Grand 
Opera into performing another of his monstrous pro- 
ductions, but in Germany the system of pufiing has 
l)een pnrsued upon so gigantic a scale that the eyes 
of the deluded public are not to be opened all at once. 
When musicians and critics like J.. C. Lobe {vide his 
Treatise on Composition) are bullied into concealing 
their real opinion of such stuflT as Wagner's operas, 
and enly dare to express it In a carefully veiled- and 
guarded form, you may have some idea of the fearful 
extent to which the disease has spread. The adherents 
of Wagner, not content with "writing him up" in the 
most fulsome terms of panegyric, organized no strong 
and resolute a clague in every theatre where TannhHu- 
ser, &c., were performed, that the true verdict of the 
audience was completely overpowered and could not 
be delivered. They went to still greater lengths — 
they abused, reviled, and personally insulted any 
who had the courage to speak against Herr Wagner 
and call his powers in question ; take an instance :. 
in 1856, a member of the Ducal orchestra, at Wiei- 
baden, made bold to express his contempt fur Wag- 
ner's music, in the foyer of the theatre ; Herr Noa- 
chim Baff", a sworn functionary of Wagner's (and 
Liszt's) overheanl him, went up to him and called 
him a stupid blockhead, an ox, an ass, &c., &c., and 
termed the whole orchestra a set of ignoramuses and 
blunderers. Whereupon Herr BaflT had the honor of 
receiving a hearty drubbing with an umbrella ; the 
members of the chapdle threatened him with prosecu- 
tion, and he was fltin to sneak away from Wiesbaden 
like a ducked poodle. This is the sort of way in 
which Herr Warner's operas have been forced upon 
the German public. Herr Franz Liszt also wrote 
some extravagant brochures in favor of Tannh&user, 
Lohengrin, &c., of which ho is now, I believe, sincere- 
ly ashamed [?] ; but it suited Herr Liszt's own plans to> 
cry up Wagner, for the renowned pianist has for 
some years past been laboring hard to convince the 
Germans that he is a great composer, and has let 
loose upon the world a number of Sinfonische Didi- 
tungen, oi symphonic poems, all of which would make 
an excellent programme for a musical festival in 
Bedlam or St. Luke's, but which, lam happy to say, 
have been scornfully rejected by the ungrateful (jcr- 
man public — witness the late concerts of the Euterpe 
Society at Leipsic under the direction of Herr Bron- 
sart, a sworn ally of Liszt's, as also a similar series 
of ignominious defeats at the concerts of Herr Tau. 
sig in Vienna. Herr von Bulow, Liszt's son-in-law, 
has in like manner favored the world with "trans- 
criptions" from Wagner's oponis, terrific to listen to. 
Wagner wrote an overture to Goethe's FauKt, which 
has been performed all ever Germany, and been 
damned all over Germany ; yet, his admirers tell us, 
Herr Wagner is a miu:hty, a colossal genius, a per- 
fect avalanche of talent ! The truth is that he is a 
"misfortune" for Germany, and h:is already brought 
down the once proud and lofty musical tame of that 
country into the dirt. And the most painful reflec- 
tion for the Germans is that such miserable pretend- 
ers as Wogner, Liszt, and a number of small fry of 
the same species, could only bo produced, and arrive 
at any, even the slightest distinction, in a period of 
decftdencc of art in flie country which btvught them forth. 
I cannot but fnlly agree with Professor Mosevius of 
Breslan, who in his University lectures declared his 
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conTictioD that the bright days of German masic are 
gone forarer, and that no great German composer 
can be hoped for in fatnre. This is the fate of na- 
tions : Greece and Italy conld once boast of possess- 
ing the greatest poets, painters, and sculptors, Eng- 
land the most illastrioas dramatic poets ; — where are 
thev now V "For, well-aday 1 their date is fled." 

Bat, to bring this letter to a conclusion (and I 
would it had been on a plessanter ruhject), let me 
just add that Wagner prided himself wondronsly up* 
on his titerarjjf talent in having written the libretti of 
his operv. Here, too, his flsnk has been tnrne«l ; 
the Fariaians have given it as their opinion that the 
libretto of TannhStueris a failure only ten degrees 
less decided than the mn^io. It is in fact an essen- 
tially weak, undramatic fable, little more than a nar- 
rative, and little lens tedious and monotonous than 
the music. Still, a crood composer, even one of me- 
diocre talent, would have made something more tol- 
erable of it. As to the performances here, I can only 
say that they were, a^ usual, excellent ; the disgust 
of the musicians at having to play such poor stuff 
was indeed now and then apparent in a slight want 
of their accustomed enenry and brilliant execution, 
but on the whole one could only feel unfeigned com- 
passion for the executants, vocal and ini;tru mental, 
and give them the highest praise for their patience 
and good humor under so wearisome and thankless a 
task. The curtailings and alterations made by Wag- 
ner in his score (after the opera has been performed 
in every theatre in GermMuy). with the vam hope of 
appeasing the angiy Parisian public, oiTer a tettimo- 
nt'um pavpeilatis such as never yet came to my knowl- 
edge, and is, I belieTe, unique. The universal judg- 
ment of Paris against the opera, and a repetition of 
it is impossible. Its damnation is a fait accompli. 
There is but one point on which I can accuse the 
French of a partial inconsistency — vis., in not having 
treated the operas of M. Hal^vy with a nearly equal 
severity ; it is, however, true that the latter hsve a 
good deal more melody, though of a sort but Utile 
better than Wagner's ; and we must, too, consider 
that Wagner's enormous arrogance and conceit had 
put the Parisians on their mettle and indisposed them 
to clemency. As for M. Berlioz, I imagine that even 
the qualified approbation he has be«towcd upon Wag- 
ner is merely the result of a kind of fellow-feeling 
"which makes us wondrous kind." Had not M. 
Berlioa ventured to produce long symphonies, &c., in 
which the main faulu and defects of Wagner are ex- 
emplified, being shapeless, ideales$, involved, sur- 
charged with noisy instrumentation, trying to express 
what the autJior has not the genius to express^ Wagner 
would scarcely have had the hardihood to produce 
one of his operas at Paris. I grant that the music of 
M. Berlios is superior to Herr Wagner*s as far as 
there is a more and a less in what is essentially bad ; 
but so portentous a mooncalf as the overture to Tann- 
hauser would never have ventured into daylight with- 
out the precedents of M. Berlioz's overtures to the 
Francs juges and King Lear, nor would Herr Wagner 
have risked the performance of his entire opera had 
he not been emboldened by the iamentabie sxiecess 
(though it was no great one) of M. Hal^vv's Juive, 
Les Mousquetaires, Guido et GinSura, and the like. — 
I am, Sir, a discountenancer of disordinate disingenn- 
outness— and A Jkw. 

Paris, March 30, 1861. 

[This letter was mislaid, but it has turned up at an 
opportune moment. "A Jew" might have heard 
Tristan und Isolde some years later at Munich, and, 
some years later still, Rienzi in Paris. — ^a. b. s.]^ 



Sir Michael Costa. 

(Vrom the "Dailj News.") 

Our nearest neighbors over the water, whose 
language is the mint of European thought, have 
so clamorously and persistently assured the world 
that the English are *-not a musical people," that 
such is now the almost universal fallacy, and we 
English ourselves are half disposed to acquiesce 
in it. Let us frankly own that there is at least a 
sembUnct* of correctness in the asse.rtion, but it 
would comn with better grace from a nation more 
musical than the French. What are the. facts of 
the case? In the whole range of musical history 
there is ^rarcel^ to be found an English compos- 
er of European reputation : our numerous an- 
them, and glee and madrigal, and ballad writers 
hold high rank among the illustrious obscure; but 
their nanms are unknown out of th^se islands, 
and are very s^'Idom mpntionnd in the land of 
thfir birth. We have had many px<?ellent na- 
rivA in.Htrumentalists, and some few indigenous 
singi*.rs with sphmdid voices, hut their reputation, 



like their style, has been insular. While forget- 
ting the Royal Academy of Music, we must ad- 
mit that there has been nothing to be called a 
great school of music whether vocal or instrumen- 
tal in the United Kingdom. There are probably 
as many fine vocal organizations in these islands 
as anywhere in the world, but little or no seri- 
ous and systematic cultivation of the art of sing- 
ing; and with a few very striking exceptions our 
most popular public performers have exhibited a 
deplorable vulgarity of style, or more of^en an 
utter want of style. On the other hand, Eng- 
land since the accession of the House of Hanover 
(who have been to the art of music what the 
House of Stuart were to the art of painting), 
has really become the adopted country of some 
of the greatest musicians the world has ever 
known, and of the grandest muncal perform- 
ances which have marked the progress of the 
art towards perfection. In the sense of adop- 
tion, at any rate, England may be called 
a musical country since the days of Handel, the 
works of whose colossal genius are at this day as 
familiar as nursery ballads among us ; while in 
France the Messiah^ Israel in Egypt^ Judas Mac- 
cabcBus^ &c., are still almost unknown even to the 
majority of native musicians. Haydn, Mozart, 
and B«*ethoven wpre accustomed to speak of the 
musical public of England with respect It was 
but the other day that Mendelssohn was compos- 
ing his masterpieces for England, and conducting 
them in person in London and Birmingham. All 
these immortal Germans of the last century and 
a half— and to name them is to name the Homer, 
the Dante, the Shakspeare, the Michael Angelo, 
and Raphael of Music — had a peculiar sympathy 
for England, if they did not look to England for 
what a Parisian would call the '^consecration" of 
their gen ins. In France, also, if we except the 
illustrious Anber and his delightful predecessors 
who wrote for the Opera Comique, the compos- 
ers of really European reputation have been for- 
eigners. Glnck, Mejerbeer and Rossini have 
lived in Paris and written for the French pnblic, 
and the French public have come to regard them 
as compatriots. What our neighbors have un- 
doubtedly the merit of possessing and the right 
to call their own is a school of orchestral and vo- 
cal music. Thirty years ago there was no or- 
chestra in Europe comparable to that of the 
French Conservatoire, and there is probably 
none superior to it now. In England we have 
made astonishing progress in musical taste and 
knowledge within the last quarter of a century. 

Mendelssohn discovered it with generous delight; 
Hector Berlioz remarked it with rapturous sur- 
prise. The large and increasing body of foreign 
musical professors and executants who have made 
England their second country, and have had no 
reason to complain of their choice, bear cheerful 
witness to the ample, if not always discerning, 
patronage which the honest British barbarian dis- 
penses with the most unaffected indulgence. 
Poor Berlioz fancied himself in the seventh heav- 
en when he listened to the children's voices at the 
Festival in St. Paul's. Yet this was an annual 
performance, and since then the Handel Festival, 
which was announced as an almost miraculous 
combination of disciplined musical forces, has set- 
tled down to the rank and dignity of an ordinary 
triennial celebration. That colossal orchestra 
and that multitudinous chorus over which Sir 
Michael Costa presides with all the calm and de- 
cisive mastery attributed by painters to his pa- 
tron saint, are mainly composed of national ele- 
ments; the orchestra of mixed native or natural- 
ized instrumentalists; the chorus, of English 
voices pure and unalloyed. Music is becoming 
more and moie every year a manly as well as a 
womanly accomplishment in this country ; it is 
beginning to be taught in our great public schools. 

At the Monday Popular Concerts in St. James's 
Hall, at the Crystal Palace Saturday Concerts, 
so admirably conducted by Mr. Manns (who was 
once a ^^Herr," as Sir Michael Costa was a "Sig- 
nor" before he was a "Mr."), tt is most interesting 
to observe the number of ladies who bring their 
"score" with them, and follow the performance of 
a work by Beethoven, Mozart, Mendelssohn, 
Schubert, or Schumann, book in hand. No doubt 



if we descend a little lower in the social scale, we 
find little to boast of in the popular musical taste. 
But here we are about on a level with our neigh- 
bors, who have naturalized Offenbach, after 
adopting Gluck, and who worship Mile. Theresa 
as a tenth muse. 

Among the many eminent musieians who have 
come to live among us, and who are Englisbmen 
b^ adoption, none has attained a more de^rved 
distinction, or won deeper and wider respect in 
his profession, and among the public, than the 
Italian gentleman upon whom her Majesty was 
pleased to bestow the honor of knighthood on 
Wednesday fortnight, His career in this coun- 
try is a moidel and example of those qualities 
which are not always found in company with 
great talents, but which in all countries and in 
all careers deserve success, and nowhere more 
than in this practical country of ours are calcu- 
lated to command it. How many years ago we 
know not. Signer Michael Costh arrived in Lon- 
don from Naples in the capacity of a tenor singer, 
with a pleasing but somewhat small and inefiec- 
lual voice. By what process the Neapolitan tern- 
orino became transformed into the chief of the 
or^'hestra at Her Majesty's Theatre, and subse- 
quently the director, composer, and conductor aft 
the Royal Itidiaa Opera, and the presiding ac- 
companist of the Court concerts ; how the com- 
poser of occasional operas and of showy ballet 
music at the old Operahouse developed into the 
composer of oratorios of European celebrity, the 
famous orchestral chief of the Sacred Harmonic 
Society and the Handel Festivals, would perhaps 
be as interesting a chapter of biography for the 
pen of the author of 5e(/'-/r«/p,as the story of one 
of those great captains of labor and indostrial 
capitalists, who started with the proverbial wheel- 
barrow and balf-a-crown. 

Rare capacities and extraordinary natural gifts 
account for much, but not for all. There must 
have been many obscure and patient years of inde- 
fatigable labor and devotion to his art ; above all, 
there must have been rare force of character, rare 
consistency and integrity of conduct, and that 
undeviating and unfailing self respect which is the 
secret of true dignity of labor and of life, and 
which compels the esteem of social aristocracies 
and of the multitude alike. Such force of char- 
acter is something more and better than that sup- 
ple genius for intrigue, and that dexterity m 
^'giftting on,** which so oAen makes the most mar- 
vellous success morally contemptible. Whether 
the honor which Sir Michael Costa has received 
at the hands of the Queen will be acknowledged 
with equal pride and satisfaction by the profes- 
sion he adorns, we cannot pretend to say. Pro- 
fessional bodies are not always absolutely content 
with vicarious honors, and, unless the musical pro- 
fession is wonderfully changed in these latter days, 
its harmony is made up of many discords. Tlie 
majority of the profession, however, and especial- 
ly the orchestral branch of it, whose interests he 
has always so vigorously defended, will, we doubt 
not, join with the general public in cordial con- 
gratulations to Sir Michael, and will wish him 
many years' enjoyment of the honor which only 
crowns with the grace of a Royal recognition a 
dignified public and private life, and many years' 
laborious dedication of rare talents to the inter- 
ests of the highest order of musical art 
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Leipzig^. 

Gewakdhaub Covckrtb. The matter presented 
in the twenty subscription and two benefit concerts 
of the past season sums up as follows : 

Symphonies, Beethoven : No. 2, 3, 4. .5, 6, 7, 9 ; 
Schumann : No. 1, 2, 4 ; Mozart : in C, with fugue 
("Jupiter") ; Mendelssohn : Reformation and No. 
8 (Scotch) ; Max Broch : in E flat; Haydn : in E 
flat; Gado. N(v 4 ; Raff: No. 2; Spohr: "Weihe 
der TBne," 

Overtures. Beethoven . Leonore (No. 3) and Op. 
124 (" Weihe des Hauses") ; Mendelssohn : Hebrides, 
Meeresstiile, Melnsina; Weber: Enryanthe, Frei- 
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schatB, Oberon ; Chernbini : Anacreon, Les Aben. 
ceragef ; Riets : Fef tlval Overtnre ; Reinecke : King 
Manfred ; Rosrini : Tell ; Spontini : Vestalin; Glnck: 
Iphigenia in Aolis ; Schumann : Genovera ; Spohr. 
Alchymist; Gade: "In the Highlands ;" Holstein : 
**Ikr HaidachachL" 

Other Orchestral Works. Schnbert : Entr* acte 
and Ballet mntlc from "Roeamnnde ;" J. U. Grimm : 
Suite in Canon fonn ; Richard Wagner : Frelnde to 
Lohengrin ; Mendelssohn : Midsummer Night's 
Dream music ; Schumann : Orerture, Scheno and 
Finale ; Reinecke : Entr* acte from "King Manftied"; 
Gluck : Dance of Furies and of Blessed Spirits from 
Orpheus ; Mosart : Masonic funeral music ; Lachner: 
Suite No. 5; Rheinberger; Scheno ftom the Wal- 
loDstein Symphony. 

Concertos for Violin : by Spohr (No. 6, 7, 8) ; 
Bruch ; Rubinstein (one movement) ; Satnt^Saens ; 
Paganini (one morement) ; Joachim (Hungarian, 
Ist movement) ; Beethoren.— /W Piano : Beetho- 
Ten(C minor, E flat, G) ; Weber; Saint SaSns ; 
Brfill ; Mosart (D major, and Cone, for S pianos).— 
For VtoUmeetlo: Schumann, op. 129.— F/irf«; one by 
Deroenseman.— For several instruments: Concert- 
atflck (Idyllic Scenes) for flute, oboe, clarinet, fag- 
otto and horn, by Riets ; Phantasie-stMehe for clarinet 
and piano (op. 73), by Schumann. 

SmaUer Solo Pieces. I.) For Piano, BeethoTen: 
Polonaise ; Chopin : Barcarole, Polonaise, Andante 
spianato, Walties, Prelude ; Mendelssohn : Presto 
from Fantasia, op. 28, Schcrso k capricdo ; Mos- 
cheles: Concert etude; Schumann: Presto appas- 
sionato, Phantasie-stuck ; Henselt: Cradle Song; 
Lisst : Rhapsodic Hongroise, No. 8 ; Heller : Sere- 
nade; Schubert: Moment musical; Raff: Waltses. 
— 2). Vfo/ia. Bach : Adagio and Fugue ; Besekir- 
ski: Polonaise; Ernst: Othello fantasia; Beetho- 
ven : Romansas in F and G.— a). VioloneeUo, Bach: 
Prelnde and Fugue, Allemande, Gavotte.— 4). FluU. 
Spohr: Lafghetto. 

(^onues and Ensemble Pieces. Beethoven : Kyrie, 
Gloria, Sanctns and Benedictus from the Mass in C ; 
Mendelssohn : Hymn for soprano solo and chorus. 
Chorus of Vintagers, Ave Maria and Finale from 
the unfinished opera "Loreley" : Rossini : La Carith 
andStabat Mater; Weber: Finale of Ist act of 
"Enryanthe;" Cherubini ; Female chorus from 
"Blanche de Provence ;" Brahms : a German Re- 
quiem ; Bruch : "Schon Ellen ;" liachner : Sturmes; 
mythe ;" Schubert : Serenade for female chorus arid 
alto solo ; Gemsheim : "Salamis." 

Arias: Spohr: from Faust, and Concert Aria; 
Weber : from Silvana and Fr^schHtx ; Mosart : two 
ftora Titus, one from Figaro ; Rossini ; from "Tell" 
and "Semiramide ;" Rossi : from "Mitrane;" Schu- 
bert : from "The Resurrection of Lasarus ;" Spon- 
tini : from La Vatale ; Haydn : "Ariadne at Naxos/' 
and fh)m the Oeation : Handel: from "Jalins 
CsBsar ;" Beethoven : "Ah perfdo ;*' Gluck : from 
Orpheus; Randcgger: Medtascetta ; Meyerbeer: 
from Vidka ; Halevy : from Les Mousquftaires. 

Songs. Of Schumann : five, besides the Cyclus 
"Frauenliebe and Lehen ;" Mendelsohn, two ; one 
each by Brahms, Scariatti, Moscheles, Glack, Ros- 
sini (two-part), Tanbert, Randegger, Rubinstein, 
Goltermann, Reinecke, Schubert. 

Twentg two of the above works were heard in the 
Gewandhans for the first time. The soloists who 
took part were as follows : Singers : Frau Peschka- 
Leutner, Frtulein Ritter, Frau Joschim, Sophie 
Forster, BellingrathWagner, Fri. HSnisch, Frau 
Rudersdorff, FrI. B5rs, Schcrbel, Anna Strauss, 
Naniu, Borrtf ; Herren Wallenreiter, Rehling, Blets- 
sacher, Ehrke, Dr. Krfickl.— Pianists : Messrs.Saint- 
Saens (French), Cowen (English), BrilU, Reinecke; 
Miles. Joel, HolUnder, Schcrbel, Dittrich.— FiVm- 
ist$: David, Rontgen, Joachim, Besekirski, Wil- 
helmi, De Ahna, Dcoke, de GruMn. ^ Violoncellist : 
H. GrOtzmacher.— F/tftisff ; De Broye (French, a 



rare artist), Barge, Klausnits.— 06oe; Linke.— 
Clarinet : Landgraf.— Bassoon; Weissenhom. — Horn: 
Qumpert. 

CoNSERTATORiux. Amoug the new pupils ad- 
mitted to this famous school at Easter was a young 
South Australian, firom Swansea in Van Diemen's 
Land ; after an 86 days passage from his home he 
was duly inscribed on the 2nd of April as the first 
pupil from that quarter of the world. The other four 
continents are already represented : Europe, by all 
its States, with the exception of Belgium, Spain and 
Portugal ; America, by 22 States of the Union, be- 
sides Canada ; Nova Scotia, several of the West In- 
dia islands, Rio Janeiro, and Colombia ; Asia, by 
Tiflis in further Caucasia and Batavia in Java; 
Africa, by Enon injthe eastern province of Capeland. 
So that the Leipsig Conservatory now counts its pu- 
pils from all the^oe quarters of the globe. 

A new TonkHnstUr-Verein, or Association of Mu- 
sicians, has just been formed. Its object is to intro- 
duce to the public new and unknown compositions, 
?rinted or unprinted. The committee consists of 
lerren Reinecke, Von Radecki, TreflStz, Fritsch ; 
Drs. Zopff, and Abraham. The first performance 
took place on the 81st March, when the programme 
contained : Christnacht, a Cantata for Women's 
Voices, Herr Triest ; Pianoforte' Quintet in D major, 
Herr Thieriot ; two Choral Songs, Herr Rheinberger; 
Violin Sonata, Op. IS (G minor), Herr Grieg; and 
"An die Mnsik," Herr Grimm. 

Herr M&ller v. d. Werra has been entrusted with 
the task ot selling some highly valuable autographs, 
formerly belonginfr to a celebrated composer, who 
was the friend of Mosart, Beethoven, and Schubert. 
They are the manuscripts of complete works, and 
comprise a short stringed quartet by Mosart, some 
pianoforte pieces by Beethoven, and several of the 
most beautiful songs— such as "Die Forelle" for in- 
stance—by Frans Schubert. What renden the 
pieces particularlv interesting is the fact of their vary- 
ing in diflRsrcnt places from the known editions, and 
having marginal observations, as well as a dedica- 
tion. An unpublished song by Fmna Schubert, to 
words taken from Holy Writ, is included among the 
collection. 

London. 

Nbw Philrarxonio ; Oratorio, Ac. The 
Athenceum, of May 1, tells us : 

Mendelssohn's "Reformation" was the Symphony 
of the second New Philharmonic Concert, and it was 
for the most part well played. The opening move- 
ment, indeed, and the allegro vivace, which does duty 
for a scherzo, were more spiritedly and brightly ren- 
dered than anything we remember to have neard Dr. 
Wylde conduct ; but the final allegro maestoso was 
taken somewhat too fast, and tJtie' chorale thus lost 
much of its impressiveness. The Overtures were 
"Die Weihe des Hauses" and "The Ruler of the 
Spirits" ; the vocalisu. Mile. Scalchi— who gave the 
rondo jinale from "Cenerentola" with remarkable 
volubility- and Signor Naudin. Mme. Trautmann 
and Herr Jaell played Bach's Concerto in C for two 
pianos and orchestra, and the geotlemnn brought for- 
ward a Concerto, wriuen for him by Herr Fe^inand 
Hiller. On this we hesitate to offer any remarks, as 
we have been anticipated by the writer of the anno- 
tated programme. But we mutt take leave to ask if 
the system now in vogue arooncr concert-givers of 
telling tlie audience what to admire is permissible % 
Brief remarks on the works to be performed, with 
illustrations in musical type of the principal themes, 
are acceptable and useful enough. Anvthing more 
than this is unnecessary, and there is danger of its 
being impertinent. We have nothing to s«y about 
the assertion that "with the exception perhaps of 
Mendelssohn's 'Midsummer Night's Dream,' one of 
those isolated points of besuty which scarcely admits 
Jsi'c] of any comparison, there is not a finer overture 
in existence than *Die Weihe des Hanses,' "—except 
that it will not be shared by many musicians. Nor 
is it worth while to criticise such an expression as a 
**thread of raelody opening up a uxive of darkness." 
But we are bound to protest against the bad taste of 
heaping extravagant praise, as ridiculous as it is ful- 
some, on anybody engaged for the concert. Such 
barefaced puffing must be distressing to a true artist, 
and it certainly has a tendency to lower him in the 
opinion of the pnblic. 

Mr. Bambv's fourth Concert was given to "The 
Creation." Mr. Sims Reeves sang bis finest, and 



the chomsea were uniuually well done. The lower- 
ed pitch has a distinctly appredable effect on the 
quality of the choriaten' voices. Mr. Leslie's penul- 
timate Concert was devoted to part-songs, two or 
three solo singers of course assisting. 

[From the Ordiestra, May 14]. 

On Wednesday ]srael in Egwt" was given by the 
National Choral Society: pnncipal singere Miss 
Arabella Smyth, Mme. Kaby Barrett, Miss Palmer, 
and Mr. R. Mason. The sublime choruses were well 
taken : in fact the general efficiency led Mr. Martin 
into heresy, for he altered the celebrated duet for 
basses, "The Lord is a Man of War," and made a 
choral number of it. The artistic effbct was not such 
as to justify a repetition of the interference with the 
composer's intention ; but the audience lacked judg- 
ment and encored the trick. 

Mr. Bamby's fifth oratorio concert on Wednesday 
at St. Jamea^ Hall, again suffered from the absence 
of the undeniable and unreliable great tenor, who wss 
assigned a place in the "Lobgesang" and "Siabat Ma- 
ter." Mr. Cummings filled Mr. ^teeves's place, and 
achieved markworthy effect in both worka. A sec- 
ond substitution was that of Mile. Scalchi for Mile. 
Drasdii, also indisposed. These concerts are gener- 
ally marked by the defbction of a couple of principal 
singen at each performance. Mme. Rudersdorff*, aa 
soprano, sang with her accustomed power and dra* 
maticism. Herr Stepan in tfte "Stabat" was forcible. 
The choruses were excellently given, and not less to 
be applauded was the performance of the orchestra, 
conducted by Mr. Barnby as before. 

The Royal Society of Musicians gave its annual 
performance of the "Messiah" on Friday night. The 
principal singen were Mmes. Lemmens-Sherrington 
and Sainton-Dolby, Miss Edith Wynne (in lieu of 
Mme. Bodda-Pyne, indisposed), Mits Anna Jewell, 
Mme. O. Williams ; Messre. Cummings, L. Thomas, 
and Winn. Professor Bennett was to have conduct- 
ed, but being ill, was replaced by Mr. Cnsins. The 
orchestra, chieflv composed of memben of the socie- 
ty, was headed by one of our most experienced vio- 
linists, Mr. J. T. Willy. 

Mr. Charles Hall^ recommenced on Friday a series 
of pianoforte recitals. Mr. Hall^ intends to play the 
whole of Beethoven's Miscellaneous oompbsitions for 
the pianoforte, together with all Schubert's publish- 
ed works for the same instrument. The first recital 
included Schubert's first grand sonata in A minor, 
Beethoven's Andante in F, written for the Waldstein 
sonata, Schubert's impromptu in £ flat, and his fkn- 
tasia in C. Two of Schubert's "Schooe Mttllerin" 
Lieder, were well sung by Mile. Regan. 

FrI. Mehlig's performance of chamber^mnsic at 
Hanover Square on Monday may be mentioned for 
the excellent execution of Schubert's Duo in B mi- 
nor, in which the h€n€ficiaire took the piano and Herr 
Straus the violin ; and no less for the rendering of 
Lisst's transcription of Bach's Organ Fantasia and 
Fugue in G minor by FrI. Mehlig herself.- The con- 
cert of Miss Agnes Zimmermann on Tuesday was 
the last of these soir^, distinguished like the fore- 
going two by Miss Zimmermann 's mastery over ev- 
ery detail of piano-forte playing. These concertt are 
noteworthy for the successful interpretation of cham- 
ber-music of the best schools, a task in which the as- 
sistance of Herr Joachim and Sig. Piatti has been 
iuccessfnlly sought, to the great benefit of Miss Zim- 
mermann's audiences. 

The concert given by M. Joseph Wieniawski, the 
pianist and brother of the more famous violinist mer- 
ita record. M. Wieniawski played some of his own 
compositions, and works by Rubinstein and the 
Abbtf Lisst, displaying considerable proficiency as an 
executant, combined with correct taste. 

The Tonic Sol-fa Association, under the direction 
of Mr. Thos. Gardner, gave a very successful per- 
formance of HandePs "/sra<f in Egspt" The cho- 
ruses were very finely given. The duet of "The 
Lord is a Man of War," sung by Messn. Renwick 
and Theodore Distin, met with a rapturous encore. 
The other solo parts were sustained by Miss Blanche 
Reeves, Miss Simester, and Marie Gondio. The 
room was crowded. 

Rossini Fb8titai.. The inauguration of the 
new season at the Crystal Palace could hardly have 
been more brilliant or more successful, whether as re- 
gards .the delight of the twenty thousand visitors, or 
the financial results to the directors. The music per- 
formed was selected from Rossini's most popular 
works, and included the whole of the **Stahat Mater," 
the OTcrtures to "Semiramide" **La Gazxa Ladra," 
and " William Tdl," the celebrated "Benediction of 
the Banners" from the "Siege of Corinth," and the 
familiar Prayer from "^os^ ta EgiUo." This open- 
ing festival was intended to be a kind of commemo- 
ration of Rossini, and suc^ it eminently was ; and 
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we cannot bnt think that the severe Atrictoret which 
have been passed apon the introdoction of the March 
and Choms from Costa's "Naaman" angenerons and 
nncalled for. We admit, howerer, that the position 
of the **Naaman" March was injadicioos ; and that 
it was a pity to separate Ronsint's music by its in- 
trodoction after the Stabat Mater. Bat an acknowl- 
edgment of the senrices of our great conductor, on 
his first appearance at the Crystal Palace after his 
severe illness, and his decoration by Her Majesty, 
was both graceful and appropriate ; and if Costa's 
composition had opened the festival, we believe ta 
little exception could have been taken as to its being 
closed with "God save the Queen." The immense 
orchestra of the Handel Festival Choir was used on 
this occasion, and the same arrangements were made 
to convert the centre transept into a concert-room as 
at the last Handel Festival. On each side of the or- 
gan were inscriptions, recording the date of Rossini's 
birth and death, together with the names of the vari- 
ous operas composed by him. The effect of the ar- 
rangements was very striking and impressive. The 
band was composed of eighty-two first violins, eighty- 
two second, forty-one violoncellos, forty-one contra- 
bass!, a proportionate number of violas, three times 
the usual number of wood instruments, and double 
the number of brass. The choms consisted of above 
two thousand persons. The solo singers were Mmes. 
RudersdoHT and Sainton-Dolhy, and Messrs. Vernon 
Rigby and Santley. — Pn^, May 7. 

In a notioe of the fourth PhilharmoDic Conoert,the 
Daily Newt speaks of Mr. Cipriani Potter's sympho- 
ny in D as follows : 

"The commencing symphony was the work of one 
of the most highly esteemed and respected of English 
musicians— a veteran artist, whose age is made con- 
tinuous youth by hi« ceaseless and ever fresh love 
and pursuit of an art in which he has earned an hon- 
orable renown as well as personally the golden opin- 
ions of all who value worth and integrity. Mr. Cip- 
riani Potter is one of the few surviving disciples and 
friends of Beethoven, whose vast genius, developed 
far in advance of public recognition, was at once ap- 
preciated by the young English student, who hasten- 
ed abroad to place himself within that high and noble 
influence bv which he has so largely and permanent- 
ly benefited. One of the earliest promoters of the 
Philharmonic Society, and for twenty-seven years 
(until his retirement m favor of Professor Bennett), 
Principal of the Royal Academy of Music, Mr. Cip- 
riani Potter, by his refineil performances of classical 
pianoforte music (especially that of Moxart and Beet- 
hoven, much of which he introduced for the first time 
in this country) ; by his own sterling works for that 
instrument, and for the orchestra ; by his excellent 
example and instruction both in pianoforte playing 
and in composition, has exercised the soundest and 
most wholesome infiuence on English musical art, 
and has trained some of its best living professors. 
His works, although not very numerous, comprise al- 
most all forms of instrumental music, among them 
being several grand symphonies for full orchestra, 
that performed on Monday (in D major), being the 
fourth of the series. In this, as in his other produc- 
tions, the infiuence of his early study of the nighest 
models is largely apparent. The symphony iu>w re- 
ferred to contains some masterly writing, especially 
in the first aUegro and in the andante, 

Salzboko. At the last concert of the Mosarteum, 
the programme included a completel}' new work, 
namely, Sym}}home Concertante (Triple Concerto in 
one movement), for Violin. Viola, and Violoncello, 
with orchestral accompaniments, by Mozart. Ilerr 
Bach discovered the interesting relic hidden amid a 
number of archives covered with the dust of years. 
Mozart had written down with his own hand the 
sketch which Herr Bach carried out, scored and sup- 
plied, moreover, with a grand three-part cadence. 
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The Past Two Musioal Tears in Boston. 

We copied in our last a summary of tbe Phila- 
delphia programmes for the past season, showing 
that the Quaker City has taken great strides in 
the classical direction. To-day we translate an 
abstract of tbe matter that has been presented in 
tbe twenty and more famous concerts at tho Ge- 
wandhaus in Leipsic. And the thought natural- 



ly recurs : What have we done ourselves ? Let 
us take up the thread again, then, where we left 
it about two years ago, and let the procession 
pass before as of the noble or fine works of mas- 
ters (of course mere titles, but not altogether 
empty ones to those blessed with opportunities 
and memories) which have **come to hearing," 
more or less public, during the last two musical 
seasons here in Boston. For ^Brag is a good dog," 
and just now leader of the fashion, dog-star of the 
**heated period" beginning,triumphantly in the as- 
cendant — in local patriotism, music, business, we 
might almost say religion ; in sooth we are noth- 
ing if we are not (nothing, those of us who are 
not) hud; — so say all the trumpets of the P.>*ess ; 
80 all the advertising agencies of Business, whose 
ways of saying it are curious as well as loud ; so 
countless hammers rearing the colossal building 
like a mushroom in a night (a very solid one^; and 
so soon shall echo thunder clouds of singers, hun- 
dreds of anvils, mammoth drums, and guns and 
bells, and all. the brazen throats of glory, in such 
a Jubilee as the world never heard, pressing iiito 
the sweet tuneful service all the arts of symphony 
and song, and all their mighty masters, from 
Handel to Spread-Eagle Smith or Jones, — all to 
magnify the praise of Peace (nobody else, oh no !) 
and to bring crowds and bustling business to 
Boston, — ^for without crowd and bustle how can 
there be peace I or how any glory without the 
modest knighthood of the noble order of Spread 
Eagles ? — But do not think we mean to be satiri- 
cal ; if there is any irony here it is only what a 
distinguished learned friend would call the irony 
of Fate. Besides, you may turn it upon our- 
selves, for we too are about to brag. By the 
very humble and dry process of mere mechanical 
enumeration we propose to show, that though the 
musical enthusiasm of our Jubilating friends be 
taxable with more or less extravagance and clap- 
trap, as all popular demonstrative enthusiasms 
perhaps always must be, still, as a musical festi- 
val, it has a pretty solid basis to rest upon in the 
actual sincere taste that has been lately develop- 
ed in ibis community of late years for music of 
the highest order. And we adduce it as a strik- 
ing proof of the growing strength of the classical 
element among the thousands and tens of thou- 
sands who love and learn and practise music here, 
that the projectors of such a Jubilee have felt it 
indispensable to recognize, conciliate, and minis- 
ter quite largely in their programmes to this ele- 
ment. In this light, if no other, the most sincere, 
earnest, quiet friend of Music, in the purest sense 
of Art, may find encouragement, at least some 
comfort, in this colossal piling of Ossa upon Pe- 
lion of monster concerts, the steady approach and 
looming up of which has certainly aomething of 
the grandeur of those mountainous electric clouds 
which rear themselves and cast their shadow 
over all the green and smiling landscape of this 
blessed summer season of long days. 

Our brag, however, is to be of quality, and no^ 
so much of quantity. Others may prostrate them- 
selves or dance and shout before their colossal 
idol Big Thing, as their natures or their in- 
terests oblige them, but our fond enumeration 
will include little things as well as big things, if 
they be only good. Our record of Boston music 
for the two years shall begin with 

I. Orciirstral Music. 

This consisted, mainly, last year (season of 
1867-8) in the ten ** Symphony Concerts*' (8 sub- 



scription, and 2 benefit) of tbe Hanrard Musical 
Association, with an orchestra of about 55 instru- 
ments, and an audience of from 1500 to 1800 per- 
sons ; the 8 Afternoon Concerts, half classical, 
half popular, of the Orchestral Union, small or- 
chestra of about 80; and 4 grand instrumental 
concerts given in the course of the Handel and 
Haydn Society's Triennial Festival, with over a 
hundred in the orchestra; — Carl Zerrahn being 
Conductor on all these occasions. 7%tr year 
(1868-9), the Orchestral Union have not seen 
fit to enter the field at all, — which has been real- 
ly a public loss; the subscription series of tbe 
**Symphony Concerts" (with orchestra of 62, and 
audiences of at least 2,000) has been increased to 
ten, besides one benefit, and one given by the Con- 
ductor in his own name ; and these have been 
succeeded by three purely classical matinees with 
a select orchestra and audience, in a small hall, 
given and conducted by Mr. B. J. Lang, and one 
in aid of the <*Normal Diapason." Thus, in all, 
we have had in the two years 88 concerts, in ev- 
ery one of which Symphony music gave the tone 
at least, while in many instances two Symphonies 
were given in a single concert. These were the 
works performed (in tbe Harvard Concerts when 
not otherwise designated) : 

STMPHOSflBS. 

Hatdv. (Breitkopf & H&rtel ed.) No. 2 (in B), 4 
(D), 8 (B flat), 11 (Military, 0), 13 (G, 4 times, 
once by Lang), and short one in B (Hdur), 

Mozart. In C ("Jupiter") ; E flat (3 times,Harv., 
Orch. Un., Lang) ; D (No. 1), twice; O miner 
(Fest.) 

BsBTHOTBir. No. 3 (Harv. and O. U.) ; S, "Eroi- 
ca," twioe ; 4, twioe (Harv. and Zerrahn) ; 5,twtce 
6, "Pastoral" twice (Lang once); 7, twice; 8 
thrice (Harv., Lang, Diapason); 9, "Choral," 
(Fest). 

Mbndblssohh. In A minor, "Scotch" ; A msjor, 
"lul." (Lang) ; "Reformation," twice (Fest. and 
Harv.) ; "Hymn of Praise" Sinf., twice, (H. & H.) 

ScHUBBRT. No. 9, in C, 4 times (Harv., O. U., 
twice, Fest.) ; Unfinished in B minor, 5 times (O. 
U. twioe, Harv., Fest., 2^rrahn). 

ScHUMAHir. No. 1, B flat ; 3, E flat, twioe ; 4, D 
minor. 

Gadb. No. 1, C minor (O. U.) ; 2, E ; 4, B flat 

Concerioe. 

Mozast. In E flat, for 2 Pianos, twioe. 

Bbbthovbn. For Piano: No. 1, in 'C; 4, in G, 
twice (Harv., & Lang) ; 5, in E flat, twice. — For 
Violin (1st movement), twice : Triple C, /or piano, 
violin and 'cello, twice. (The other Piano Con- 
certos had been played in the Harv. Cones, of tbe 
preceding year). 

Mbndblssohh. For Violin • E minor.^For Piano : 
in G minor, twice (Ilsrv., and O.U.) ; in D minor. 

Chopin. For Piano : in E minor, 4 times ; in F 
minor (by F. Petersilea). 

Schumann. For Piano: in A minor, twice (Fest., 
and Zerrahn). 

Joachim. "Hungarian" C. fir Violin (1st move- 
ment), twioe (Harv. and Mme. Urso's Benefit). 
LiBZT. For Piano : in E flat (Fest. ) 

Spohr. For Violin: in G, (Fest.) 

Wrbbr. Concert-stiick for Piano, twioe (0. U. & 

Harv.) 

C/wrfiiriBs. 

Glock. Ipbigenia in Aulis. 

Bbbtuovbn. "Men of PrometIieu8,"3 times (Harv., 
Lang. Benefit) ; Egmont \ CorioUn, twioe ; Leo- 
norc, No. 3, four times (llnrv. & Fest.) ; in C, op. 
124, three times. 
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MsRDBLSSOHir. Midsuminor Night's Dream, twice 
(O. U. & Harr.) ; Melusina, 8 times (HarF. 2, 
Lang); Hebrides, twice (Lang 1) ; Buy Bias, 3 
times (O. U. 2) ; Meeresstille, 3 times (Fest. 1) ; 
Trumpet Of. in C (posth.) 

Schubert. Fierabros, twice. 

Spohr. Jessooda (Fest.) 

ScHUMANR. Genovera, twice. 

Weber. Oberon, twice ; Eoryanthe, ' twice (Fest. 
I) ; Jabilee, twice ; Preciosa (Ben^ ; Freyschiiti 
(ad lib. in miscellaneoas concerts). 

Waoxer. Tnnnhaaser, 3 times (Fest., Z. & Ilarv.) 

Bennett. Naiads, 4 times (O. U. 1, and Lang 1) ; 
Waldnymphe. 

Chbrubiri. Water-Carrier, twice ; Anacreon ; 
Medea, twice. 

Gads. "Nachklftnge aas Ossiao," twice ; "In the 

Highlands," twice. 
RiBTz. Fest. Of., in A, (O. U.) 

Rossini. Tell, twice (Fest I); Semiramide (0. 
U.) ; La Gazza Ladra (do.) ; Siege of Corinth, 
(do). 

Rbissiobr. La Sirtfne, et al, in yadons concerts. 

NicoLAi. Fest. Oyertare : "Bin Teste Bnrg," with 
choras, (Fest). 

Mitedlaneous with Orchestra, 

J. S. Bach. Organ Toccata in F, an*, tor orch. by 
Bsser. 

Bekthotbr. Tarkish March, cuf/ti&. 

Lachrbr, Franz. Orch. Saite, No. 2, twice (6.U). 

Mendblssohn. Serenade and Allegro giojoso 
(Lang) ; Rondo for piano and orch., (O. U.) ; Ca- 
pricdo in B minor (do) ; Wedding March, ad lib, 

Waonbr. Bridal Prbcession in Lohengrin (O. U.) 

Arias sung with Orchestra. 

Bach. ''Well done, ye good and faithful senrants," 
Alto, from a Cantata ; Cradle Song, from Christ- 
mas Oratorio, twice ; "Erbarme dich," alto, from 
the Matthew Passion, twice; "Mein glaobiges 
Herze." 

Hakdbl. "Angels CFcr bright and fair," (Parepa- 
Rosa) ; Daet: "Oh loFely Peace;" "Lascia ch' io 
pianga" (Miss Phillips), &c., &c. 

Hatdn. "With yerdare clad," Ac. 

Mozart. "Dch vieni" {Figaro), 3 times; "Dove 
sono" (do.); "Voi che sapcte," (do) ; Duet : 
"Crndcl, perchb," (do.) ; "Non piii di fiori {TUo), 
3 times; "Constanze" (Sero^/io), tenor; "Non 
pib andrai," (Ferranti). 

Berthofbn. "Alischeulicher, wo eilst da hin" 
fFideiio) ; "Ah, perfido," (Mme. Rosa). 

Mbndbmbohn : "But the Lord is mindful ;" "O 
rest in -the Lord ;" "Jerusalem," &c., from the 
Oratorios. 

Wbbbr. Soprano Scena from Oberon, (Mme. 
Rosa) ; from FreyschUtz, 

BossiNi, Mbybrbbbr, &c., &c,, (in miscellaneous 
concerts). 

(To be Continiud). 



Concerts. 

"Normal Diapason." The concert gircn by 
the three Societies (Handel & Haydn, Ilarrard Mu- 
sical and Boston Music Hall), on Thursday After- 
noon, May 20, in aid of the efforts of their Joint 
Committee "to establish here the Normal Diapason, or 
French Pitch, for all Orchestral or Choral performances** 
drew a goodly audience to the Music HalI,altIiough, 
what with the lateness of the season and the multi- 
tude of distrnctions, it did not fill it. The Concert 
was, howoFcr, an encouraging success. Musically, 
at least, it was full of life and charm. The first part, 
after the model of a Symphony Concert, consisted of 
a Symphony, an Aria, and an Orerture. Bcetho- 



▼en's eheerfulest and shortest Symphony, in F, the 
eighth,began it,— one of his perfect inspirations. This 
and the OFerture, the beautiful and noble one by 
Cherubini to "The Water-Carrier" (or Les Deux 
Joumies), were played with spirit and listened to with 
zest, although the orchestra, owing to engagements 
of many of the musicians (especially the Quintette 
Club) at a distance, was considerably reduced in 
numbers. This must not be taken as CFidence of 
any want of interest in the good cause on the part of 
the musicians. On the contrary, many of them, who 
had been absent from the city all the week on a prof- 
itable engagement, felt bound to decline the offer of 
a renewal, in order to return in season for the con- 
cert. Considering, also, that these absences put all 
rehearsal out of the question, the music all went bet- 
ter than could haFc been expected. 

Between Symphony and Orerturo came the Reci- 
tatiFe and Aria : **Non piii di fieri,** from Mozart's 
TTto. NeFcr haFO we heard that noble aria sung so 
well, or the RecitatiFe so impressiFely deliFored, as it 
was that day by Miss Adblaidb Phillipps. And 
ncFcr haFe we enjoyed her noble voice and singing 
quite so much as in this aria. It seemed just the 
music for her peculiar, her best power, and might 
have been composed for her. 

The chorus of the Handel & Haydn Society, in 
amply sufficient force, furnished the second part of 
the concert, in an excellent performance of Mendels- 
sohn's "Hymn of Praise. The three moFcments of 
the introfluctory Symphony were played through by 
the orchestra at the usual concert pitch ; but before the 
Foices with the Organ came in, the instruments had 
to be tuned down (by such imperfect means as were 
available) to the Organ or French pitch ; nor was 
there much attempt to hide the awkward process 
either from sight or hearing. Such a tuning up as 
there was ! prolonged and mystifying ; one might 
hare fancied it some Lisztian or Wagnerian poem of 
the Future suddenly interpolated. Some one behind 
us, plainly from the "rural districts," asked his com- 
panion : "What is all this ?" "O," replied he, "this 
is where the Normal Diapason comes in." The scene 
was a good practical demonstration of the need of the 
reform. The solo parts were finely sung by Miss 

Houston, Mtra Phillipps and Mr. Wm. J. Winch, 
tenor. Mr. Zbrrahn, of course, conducted the 
whole concert, and Mr. Lano was in his accustomed 
place at the Great Organ. All these artists, as well 
as the Orchestra, gave their 1)est efforts freely, with 
their hearts, to the occasion ; 90 that of course, with 
whatsoever accidental imperfections in details, the 
spirit and impression of the concert as a whole was 
fine. As to its practical result, it is told, as nearly 
as it now can he, in a communication from the Sec- 
retary of the Committee to the Sunday Times, as fol- 
lows : 

That interested parties may know something of the 
result of the concert recently given for the purpose of 
procuring instruments tunerl in accordance with the 
Great Organ, it may he well to state that the receipts 
were somethincr less than six hundred dollars. From 
the sum must be deducted some items of expense ; 
though as all the vocal and orchestral assistance, as 
well as the use of the hall, was entirely gratuitous, 
the amount reali7.ed is sufficient to enable the commit- 
tee to procure a portion of the instruments at least, 
and by making another effort the next season, no 
donht the much needed reform may be accomplished. 

One of the most gratifying features connected with 
the movement is the fact' that it meets with the near- 
ly unanimous approval of all classes who feel in the 
least interested in musical culture and progress 
among us. * • * 

It has already been stated that the Kfason & Ham- 
lin Organ Co. have decided to adopt the new pitch, 
and it may now be said, with almon as much cer- 
tainty, that the leading pianoforte makers will also 
fall into the ranks, though the labor and expense in 
drafting new scales for their instruments would be 
great. The movement now bids fkir to become pop- 
ular, and to be adopted without much unnecessary 
delay. b. 

Farbwbll to Adelaide Phillipps. This was 
one of the heartiest and most enthusiastic testimoni- 
als we have seen for many a day. To hold such a 



place, as an artist and as a woman, in the esteem and 
confidence of such a community as this, is a lot that 
any woman might coFet. The concert took place in 
the Musie Hall on Friday OFening, May 21. The 
Handel & Haydn Society had proffered their senrioes, 
making, with Mr. Zbrrahn's orchestra and a good 
array of solo artists, a strong attraction apart from 
the sentiment of the occasion. 

First came the OFertnre to Egmont, Then Miss 
Phillipps, OFerwhelmed with welcome, sang Rossi- 
ni's Una voce, embellishing tlie florid melody as all 
the prima donnas hsFe ielt free to do in this most 
brilliant quasi impromptn of irrepressible masical 
high spirits, and executing all with wonderfully fine 
Fenre and finish. It electrified the publie. Yet we 
cannot think her best power lies in music of this 
frolic, ornamental kind ; but rather in more serious, 
large and sustain^ melody, where there is dignity 
and grandeur, — in oratorio, or music like the Mozart 
scene above referred to. The brilliant young pian- 
ist. Miss Alida Topp, played the Concert-stUck of 
Weber in a most admirable manner, only marred by 
some slips in the orchestra ; it was with extreme re- 
luctance that the audience spared her from a further 
exhibition of her talent. That lovely florid melody 
from the "Somnambula :" Come/)er me«er(*fu>,showed 
the clear, bird-like voice, the sure, clean, fluent, bril- 
liant execution, and the simple, honest way of sing 
ing, the freedom from all nonsense, all sentimental 
straining for efifoct, of Miss Anna Granobr, to the 
best advantage. 

Rossini's Stabat Mater formed the second part. 
The solo singers were: Miss Whittbn, who, 
though her voice has not qaite the telling strength 
for the high notes of the Inflammatus, charmed by her 
pure and beautiful expression ; Miss Phillipps her- 
self of course for the Contralto, in which she is inim- 
itable; Mr. Jambs Whitnbt, tenor, and Mr. 

M. Whitney, bass. The grand rich tones of the 
latter, much improved by culture abroad, were wel- 
come in the Pro peccatis. Choruses and accompani- 
ments went almost as well as could be wished. 

Miss Phillipps will soon leave ns to fulfil a long 
engagement at the Italian Opera in Paris, and music 
and society will miss her greatly here. 



Boston as a Musical Placb is beginning to be 
recognized by European journals. For a long time 
they could see nothing this side of the Atlantic but 
New York. The London Athenasum has the follow- 
ing: 

Sir Michael Costa's "Nnaman** was given in Bos- 
ton by the Handel and Haydn Society for one of 
their Easter oratorios, the other beiuf^St Paul. The 
work, which appears to have pleased, is described 
with much acuteness and peifect fairness in Dwight's 
Journal of Ahtsic — en excellent paper. Boston has 
been very active lately in classical music. A a quar- 
tet mating given by the Listemann party the pro- 
gramme included Schubert's posthumous quartet in 
D minor, and Paganini's first Concerto ; at a con- 
cert of the Mendelssohn Quintette Club, a "Suite in 
Canon form," by Julius Grimm, one of the younger 
generation of living German composers, was brought 
forward ; Schumann's "Rhenish Symphony"wa8 one 
of the quasi- novel ties of the Harvanl Musical Asso- 
ciation's Extra Concert, the programme of which 
was rightly arranged in chronological order ; and a 
rich selection of the best orchestral classical music 
was made for Mr. Lang's Symphony Concert given 
at the Mercantile Hall in the afternoon. This list 
does not by any means exhaust all the good concerts 
that toot place' within a fortnight in Boston. Lon- 
don could seldom show so much. 

In this connection we may remark that our Har- 
vard Symphony Concerts have attracted the attention 
of one of the leading musical journals in Germany, 
the Allgemeine Musikalische Ziitung, of J Jt\pt\c,vh\c]\, 
after copying all the ten programmes of the season, 
adds : "The simple fact that such a programme 
could be projected and laid before the public some 
time before the beginning of the concerts, shows in 
what an assured position musical affairs stand in 
Boston, or in other words, how carefully and from 
a good artistic point of view the leaders of these con- 
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eerte have laid oat their plan. Not 00I7 are the or- 
eheitral works, as the main matter, placed through- 
oot where they belong, but the solo pieces are ai^ 
ranged in dae accordance therewith, and everywhere 
regard is had to alternation and variety. The &ct 
also that Boston can rely upon itself almost entuely 
for soloists, contributes greatly to its concert strength; 
bat the main thing and the beginning of all good is 
evermore the thonghtfnl and well-planned direction 
shown ; and in this respect the Boston Concert So- 
ciety coald serve for a model to many a German one. 
What one sees still farther, by the above list, is this : 
thst, in this regard, between America (t.€. particular- 
ly Boston) and middle Europe no distinction any 
more exists." The article concludes with a brief 
allasion to the doings of our Handel and Haydn So- 
ciety and the South Boston Choral Union. 

"SiMPLB Mozart !" There is a half-truth in the 
following, which we find in the Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin. One has so often cause to sympathise with 
it, that he wishes it contained the other half. Mo- 
sart, for instance, besides being a genius, and "sim- 
ple" in the sense of true to himself, was also one of 
the most learned of musicians. But the little poem 
in the main justifies itself. 

The Ketu. 

The mavis sings his glorious roundelay 
The thrush, in yonder bush will have his lay— 
In spite of critics wise and doctors deep, 
Who prate for canons till we fain would sleep. 

The merry songsters, void of doubt or care. 
Blithe as the sunlight and as free as air, 
Sing all unsought, because they needs must sing, 
In joy and love, until the heavens ring. 



And is true genius not akin to these 1 
Did simple Moiart merely write to please 
Those critics who, to show their wit, must needs 
Seek reasons strange to him who wrought the deeds ? 

To one such critic, — 'twas this very day— 
Methought I heard the wond'riog mavis say : 
"You find too many thoughts in song so small — 
An' were they mine, I could not sing at all." 

Fbliz Stbsndalb. 



Orphboh Fbstival in Nbw York. The Wodd, 
May 2S, winds up its musical report with the follow- 
ing : 

It is a relief to know that June winds up the grand 
concerts of the profession, and that the stereotyped 
phraMM about the ''well-rendered" aria and the "depth 
of feeltntr" of the fiddler, and the technical facility of 
the pianist will disappear for a while. One concert 
there was durincr the weak, called the "Springtide 
Festival of the Free Choir Boy and Choral Schools 
of the Orpheon Society," which merits some notice, 
as it falls outside of the weak category we have al- 
luded to. This annnsl festival is pretty generally 
known ss Mr. Jerome Hopkins's concert^ though it is 
slso well known that he never receives any pecuniary 
benefit from it. This is the fourth year of these fes- 
tivals, and they have steadily grown in excellence 
and in the esteem of a large number of church pat- 
rons, despite the sneers of the critics and the con- 
tempt of the few who regard the attempt to teach mu- 
sic to the young as a belittling occupation for an ar- 
tiHt. On Taesday night the Academy was entirely 
filled by a very brilliant audience. There were four 
hundred performers seated on the stage, a targo por- 
tion of which was occupied by an efficient orchestra 
from the Philharmonic Society, conducted by Curl 
Bergmann. The solo performers were Mroe. Da- 
grou. a cultivated soprano and pupil of M. E. Mil- 
let ; Mmo. Frankow Hess, soprano, a pupil of Mme. 
])e Lnssan ; Miss Louise Livingston,* a careful and 
generally excellent contralto; Mr. Rock wood, the 
well known tenor; and Mr. Jerome Hopkins himself. 
All these ani^ts distinguished themselves hy their 
earnest and painstaking eflbrtt. Mrs. lleis, in a dif- 
ficult ariii from "llobert le Diable," displayed her 
culture and ability in an unforced manner, and was 
warmly applauded. The chorusoM were especially 
improved since the last festival. The superb chorus, 
"The Heavens are Telling," from "The Creation,*' 



and a stirring glee of Yon Weber's were most eflTec- 
tively given. , 

A Te Deum Laudamua (part chant, part anthem 
and part soloj was performed antiphonally and ac- 
companied by the orchestra. This was a novelty, it 
being the first instance of antiphonal chanting with 
orchestra that we know of in this country. The two 
choir boys (Masters Ottiwell and Seyronx), who sang 
the solos in this Te Deum, elicited a great deal of en- 
thusiasm. The soprano, a bell-like voice, ran up 
without any effort to a clear, high A, and both sang 
their parts with more than the usual sweetness and 
charm which belong to boys' voices. Mr. Hopkins 
figured somewhat prominently throughout. He per- 
formed an original concert waltz on the Weber 
grand, conducted the Te Deumt re-appeared in his 
"Sepoy March," and finallv read a paper to the au- 
dience explanatory of the design of these free schools 
and tbeii relationship to church choirs. In the course 
of his remarks, he animadverted strongly upon the 
Common Council, the churches, the Board of Edu- 
cation, and especially the directors of the Academies 
of Music in New York and Brooklyn, for their toul 
neglect to fulfil the reouisitions of their charters, 
which made obligatory the supplying of musical in- 
struction and the awarding of prises to musical com- 
posers. The speech was an injudicious one, and. 
when the speaker proceeded to take the directresses of 
the orphan asylums to task for refusing to admit reg- 
ular vocal instruction into the establishments with a 
view to some kind of a yearly singing exhibition such 
as takes place at St. Paul's in London, his audience 
objeaed strongly. A great deal more was said, which 
may have been true enough, but was out of place, 
and was, moreover, tinctured with a certain bitter- 
ness that was unpalatable. Mr. Hopkins is engaged 
in a most creditable work. He is really making his 
profession a positive benefit to the community by lay- 
ing it at the reet of those young people who are un- 
able to command this kind of instruction with money; 
and, whatever may be his personal fitness, the en- 
deavor is worthy of praise and emulation, but he 
seems to be aware that enthusiasm, and particularly 
musical enthusiasm, in its moments of elation, is in- 
distinguishable to the average mind from lunacy it- 
self. As Mr. Hopkins depends upon the average 
manjr for support, or at least is continually com- 
plaining of their treatment, something should be con- 
ceded to them. Let it be moderation. Zeal in good 
works is sure to brii\g its own fruition, and no man 
can enter so praiseworthy but thankless a field as 
that of gratuitous public instruction without becom- 
ing aware, sooner or later, that perseverance, like 
virtue, is ito own reward. But seal in words is dan- 
gerous and inconsistent with that humility that ought 
to characterixo all apostles, whether of ideas or of 
sound. 



Falsetto Voice. 



Dr. Marcet, of the Brompton Consumption-Hospi- 
tal, has been looking down the throat of one of the 
Tyrolese singers who have lately been warbling at 
St. James's Hall, the object of the inspection being 
to ascertain the physiological conditions which pro- 
duce the beautiful falsetto notes for which the Swiss 
artists are celebrated. The observations were made 
by means of a laryngoscope, a little instrument 
whereof the principal member is a mirror placed at 
the back of the patient's mouth. It is pretty gener- 
ally known that the human vocal apparatus consists 
of a pair of membranes, situated horizontally in the 
throat, and just touching at their edges. . A drum- 
head, with a slit across it, may convey a popular 
idea of them. In the act of singing the lips of these 
cords, as they are called, are brought into contact, 
and they approach each other throughout their whole 
length, and remain parallel. When they are S3t in 
vibration, by the passage of air through them, under 
these conditions, a full-chest note is emitted ; but if 
they do not meet in their entire length, cither a pos- 
terior or anterior portion of them remaining apart, 
the sound is no longer full, but fooble and shrill ; the 
note emitted is what the stringed instrument player 
calls a harmonic, and what a singer calls a falsetto, 
or head note. The violinist who would bring out a 
harmonic so touches a string that, instead of making 
it vibrate as a whole, he divides it into segments, 
each of which vibrates by itself, and emits tno note 
due to its short length, instead of that which the full 
length of the string would yield. The same sort of 
thing appears to be done by the falsetto singer ; the 
adept can at will shorten his vocal cords so as to pass 
Instantly from one to his harmonic. The muscular 
process by which this transaction is efl^ected is not 
clearly made out, so that it cannot be determined 
whether all singers aie alike gifted with powers of 
head-singing equal to the Tyrolese, or whether Al- 
pine melody grow out of peculiar capabilities of Al- 
pine throats.^ OAice a Week. 
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T JB & T 24:XJSZC, 
PaMUlied hy Oliver Dlta*M fc C«. 



•\ooal, with Piano AooompaBiment. 

The Last Fond Look. 2. B& to f. IlaUon, 30 
The last look of ttMsallor,a8 bis ship tamt hor prow 
to the oeoan. ^On hit Mtan. his bolo?od*B hooat la 
vamnt, and sho Is dsad. Fathodc sad baaatUal 



Kind words can cheer the heart. 8. Ab to e. 

Barker, 30 
OooofthoaoBfS Hbgood liar orory ono to sine. 
XaMlIoot nottmoiit, and Ans mslodj. 

Many happy retnms of the day. 2. D to f. 

BiockUy. 30 
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iriato thiBf to 



▲ very 

sing at aodal BSMtlngs, waddings,' birth-day parTlM, 
aad all oeoailoaa of eoogratalaUon. Kind wIriMO vUi 
waigh BBoro, whan Inoladod to a song. 

Do as yon would be done by. 3. C to e. Gordon. 30 

▲ good buxIb or pneept doas not alwayi mako a 
good aong, bat this Is an «zeaptfc>o, being a good, 
wfaolaso m o ploea to sli^, with picasiog mode. 

Whip-poor-wiU's Song. Guitar. Hmfdtn. 30 

I cannot sing the old songs. Guitar. " 80 

Two flkTorlla songi, all ready for gnitar players. 

Beautiful Flowera. (Nani na pua). L. P. K. 80 
A song worthy of spoeia]notlee,froai the l^t that 
it waa compoacd In felie Bandwleh lalands, and baa 



printed nubn it the Hawaiian, aa well aa tlie Sogllih 
word*. The former are so amooth la eoastnaction, 
aa to aoggaat a thooght, that they may bo cqa-U to 
Italian as a baifo for voeallaatlon. The poetry is very 
pretty, and the SBorfo aweei. 

Love thee. 3. D to 9. Schoelier, 30 

▲ lore song, with a iMaatlfUl melody. 

The Day when you'll forget me. 3. £6 to e. 

Thomas. 40 

▲ ftrrt-olaai song, pathetle, eamert, tender, graoe- 
tal aad moaleal, and, aa will be aeea above, of eaay 



Parting. (Scheidend). 4. £6 toe. Mendelaeohn. SO 
gimllar to other aongi of the same oompoeer, and, 
ooarao, good. 

InsfemmentaL 

Damascus. Triumphal liarch. 4 hds. 3. Eb, 

Gumey. 75 
Mr. Oamey baa arranged from **Itaaman*' a very 
powerfal and brilliant naareh. It li eommonded to 
thoee who wlah a good ihow pleee for eiliibitionB, and 
to alt players of dnets. 

Te'l rammenti. (Do you remember). Fantasia. 

Sumner. 60 
A sort of Italian aong-OMlodyc anrnoged aad varied 
In a pleaaing nwaner. 

Concert des Oiseaux. Caprice. Boaoowitz. 50 

Jaat the Mason for a bird ooneort! 80 hear thia one 
amoi^ the otbera. 

Mocking Bird Quickstep. For Brass Band. 1.00 
A popular Qalckatep, of the kind that la M»t to be 
very aoooemf ul wlien played Innloori. 

Two Nocturnes. By Hegner, each. 40 

No. 1 . Happy Memories. 4. E6. 
" 2. Laughing Eyes. 8. B6. 
Theen are NoetnrDee la 'form, bnt not in qaallly, aa 
"Sappy M^ffiorko'* waanrldently written in a jojful 
mood, and rhe memory of "Brighteat Syea** la ooe of 
tike lent thtngx to oulet the oerrea. whieh la the legit- 
imate end of a Nootaroe. Both are rery pleasing 
pwora. 

Sea-She! i SrhotriAch. 3. F. Hobeon. 45 

*'[IulM«DVrhotee*' of a melody was a moBt fortn- 
nati« on«. Hn could not wall hare foand a prettier. 
FraDiavolo. 4 B6. S. Smith. \.Wi 

The ««n known aln of Anber's opera, oapltally ar- 
ranged. 



UoaaiRi's M^ssB Solbnitbllb. (Solemn Mass). 
Cloth. S2 .'^0 ; Boards, $2.00 ; Paper, $1.60 
ThiM the lant work (of any length at leaat) of the 
ffrvHt «on)po«»r, waa in mannaerlpt In 1863, and waa 
flriit **hroui{h' niii^' at the hooae. or "hotel** of Count 
Plilet-WUI, In 1865. It waa not, howerrr, heard 
by ihe KmierHl pnblle till laat winter, when in 
Febmary, it w»« idren at the Itallao opera In Paria 
It In roniaMtnil4*4 ro mualeal aoelotlea. ' There li a pi- 
ano aernaipanlment, and alao ooe for the Beed Otgan, 
whieh may b« added or omitted at will. 



AaaasviAnoNs.— Drgveeaof dlAealty are saarkad ftma 1 to 
7. The A^y Ik marked with a eapltal letter, aa C, B flat, fce. 
A Mmall Roman leUer marke the hli^est nolo. If on the alafl 
aa itnHc letter the highest note. If < 



MusTCBT M\rL.>Hafie baentby mall, the expenae bdng 
tw • (>'iit<* f'*'- ffr-ry fonr onocen, or fraction thereof, (about 
out i-riit Tir nn ordinary piece of muale). Pemonaata 
dt-.tHitfi*. «ui ii-«H the eonveyanee a aaring of time and 
HX(«"Kf ••• ot.(v,iMiag supplies. Books eaa alao be aent at 
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EossisL 

Thb Lir or Rossni. Bj H. Sathwland Kdwardn. In one 
TOlume. Hunt fc Blii«k«tt. 1808. 

In this handsome volume wc have the first of 
several promised bio;rraphies of thtf illustrious Ital- 
ian musician. Time will show whether wi^ have 
also the best; but it is certain now that Mr. Ed- 
wards has written an eminently readable, inter- 
esting, and trustworthy book. * Few were hotter 
qualified for the task. The author of a standard 
History of the Ojyera, and the most brilliant wri- 
ter upon current operatic topics, was instinctive- 
ly looked to for a life of Rossini. He has done 
what was expected of him, and the result— a very 
satisfactory one — Is before us. 

Nobody will look for an exhaustive bioprraphy 
of the j^reat Italian in a volume of 840 paL'es- 
The reason is to be found in our author's first 
sentence :—'» Although Rossini's active life did 
number precisely the ^threescore years and ten* 
allotted to man, we must j;o back a full seventy 
years from the date of his last work to the first 
incident in his musical career." All the story of 
those seventy vftars will take a lonof and patient 
telling, and will require the plo<ldinjr, unflaporinnr 
ener^ry of a Jahn or a Thayer for its elucidation. 
Such a work Mr. Edwanls has not attempted. 
He has not written exclusively for the reference 
library of the few, but also for the pleasure and 
instruction of the many. No end could be more 
completely attained. The salient features of 
Rossini's life and labors are grouped in admirable 
order, and the book, while it conveys everythinj? 
necessary to an accurate idea of iu subject, is as 
interesting as a novel. To this result pure and 
graceful English in no slight degree contributes. 

In fixing the main divisions of his work Mr. 
Edwards submitted to the dictation of circum- 
stances. The "acts" in the master's life were as 
well defined as those in one of his own operas ; 
hence Act I., *' Rossini and his early works ;" Act 
II., "Rossini at Naples;" and Act IIL, "Rossini's 
French career,*] is an arrangement which might 
have been predicated before opening the book. 
In our present notice we shall limit ourselves ex- 
clusively to the first of these epoc^hs ; not, how- 
ever, neglecting the brief "introduction," which 
contains some sensible remarks of a general char- 
acter. Thus early we meet with specimens of 
the thoughtful, or happily expressed ideas, which 
abound in the work. One or two qnotation8(the 
italics are ours) must be given. Speaking of 
Rossini's temperament, Mr. Edwards savs : "ev- 
ery one has heard that when, writing in' bed, he 
let fall the piece hfi was just finishing, he did not 
rise to pick it up, as a man of slugfjhih imagina- 
tion would have done, but at once, with trne musi- 
cal activity, wrote another." The skill with 
which what seems the result of consummate lazi- 
ness is. here made into the reverse, savors of 
real literary legerdemain. Again we are told 
''he did not like the half-material bother of setting 
to work, but he was full of ideas, and when he did 
begin, melody flowed from him as from an eter- 
nal spring." Further, "he was too delicately or- 
ganized and had too much sense to love labor 
for the sake of labor ;" and. again, "his success 
waa immediate, like that of a beautiful woman 
whose beauty every one can appreciate." We 
like to meet with passages such as these on the 
very threshold of a book. They entice us on- 
ward by showing that our guide is a pleasant fel- 
low, who will not bore us with routine orations. 

The space covered by our author's first division 
begins in 1799 (the printer has mhde it 1709), 
when the Rossini of seven -years old took the part 
of tbe child in Paer's Camilla at the Bologna 
Theatre, and ends in 1814. when Ro«sini estab- 
lished himself in Naples. Mr. Edwards takes ns 



agreeably over the interval between Rossini's 
firsr. appearance on the stage and his first musical 
work (written nine years after), by chatting 
about his master's ancestors and family arms. 
The latter, adopted by one Giovanni Russini, 
rirrn 1550, are descrihetl, in language which 
would be the death of Garter, King at Arms, as 
"three stars in the upper part of the escutcheon, 
and a hand holding a rose, surmounted by a night- 
ingale in the lower part." Mr. Edwards takes 
care to point out that the bird establishes Gio- 
vanni's credit as a far-seer. We need not dwell 
upon the story of Rossini's early operas here de- 
tailed, further than to note one or two amusing 
points. Prinetti, the young musician's pianoforte 
nia!»ter, "never went to bed, and he taught his pu- 
pils to play the wales with two fingers, the first 
finger and thumb." These peculiarities are very 
well put together, because the first acts as buffer 
to the shock of the second. A man who never 
goes to bed may be expected to do anything. 
Anothi-rgoo<l story is nf a secontJa-dotma for whom 
Rossini wrote in his Ciro. "The poor woman 
had only one goo<1 note in her voice, and he ac- 
cordingly made her repeat that note and no oth- 
er, while the melody of her solo was played by 
the orchestra." Complaisant maestro ! yet more 
complaisant public; ! But the best story of all 
tells how thoroughly Rossini "sold" a boorish man- 
ager who treated him uncivilly and gave him a 
"monstrously absurd" libretto. The composer 
was obliged to write, but, as the terms of engage- 
ment di<l not dir:tate how, he made the bass roar 
at the top of his register, and the soprano mur- 
mur on her lowest notes. To a comic artist he 
gave all sentimental music, and the moRt difHcult 
air, accompanied pianUsitno and pizzicato^ to an- 
other who could not sing at all. He went fur- 
ther, and got an "effect" out of t^e tin shades of 
the orchestra candles, whic^h were struck by the 
musicians. Tliis was too mu<;h, for it irritated 
the audience, and Rossini was compelled to go, 
without standing upon the order of his going. 
Mr. Edwards excuses him by implication, very 
Yieatly, saying, "Rossini had to choose between a 
had joke and a bad opera, and he preferred the 
former. 

The production of Tancredi in 1813 brings us 
to a very valuable feature in this biography — a 
clear description and estimate of the reforms made 
by Rossini in Italian opera. At the outset, Mr. 
Edwards rapidly sketches the history of Italian 
opera down to the time of his hero, choo<»ing as 
representative works Pergolesi's Serva Padrona, 
Gluck's Orfr.0^ Cimarosa's Matrimonio Segreto, 
and Paesiello's Barhiere, arriving, in the end, at 
the complete development which a German com- 
poser, Mozart, attained in his Don Giovanni. 
This development, as every musical reader knows, 
preceded the changes Rossini was the first among 
Italian musicians to make, and our author clearly 
leans to the assumption that the latter were in- 
dependent of the former. The case, however, is 
not very clear, and no authoritative evidence is 
prodn»?ed from which anything positive can 
be inferred. Afl<'r describing the produc- 
tion of Tancredi at Venice, Mr. Edwards goes on 
to tell of Rossini's improvements in the construc- 
tion of comic opera, which began thus early 
(1818) with Vltaliana in Algeri. For informa- 
tion as to what these were, as also for particulars 
of the corresponding changes made in opera seria 
{Tancredi) we must refer to the book itself. But 
we cannot so pass over the master's quarrel with 
Yelluti, the male soprano, and its consequences 
to music for the voice. Our author's account of 
these matters is prefaced by some remarks npon 
the want of dramatic interest in Rossini's life, at 
which we must for a moment panse. They are 
very tersely put, as witness the following : — "In 



his numerous affairs of the heart he seems always 
to have been met half-way ; nor did his works 
ever remain unappreciated for more than ab t | 
twenty-four hours at a time." He was a "pr - 
tical philosopher." and "if, as otrcasionally hap- 
pened, an opera of his fell to the ground, he lit- 
erally picked up the pieces." In illustration, Mr. 
Edwards cites the overture to Aureh'ano^ "which 
a year afterwards was taken to Naples, to serve 
as an introduction to Elisahetfa, and a year after 
that (Etitaheffa having perished), to Rome,where 
it got prefixed to the immortal Barber — from 
whom may it never be separated." Imitating 
Handel in this respect, he imitated him also in off- 
hand dealing with the whims of vocalists. The 
gist of his quarrel with Yelluti amounts to this: 
The sopranist had a part written for him in 
Aureliano, which he wanted to embroider ac- 
cording to the then detestable fashion (a fashion 
not wholly extinct unhappily) ; which he did em- 
broider, in point of fact, so much that Rossini 
could not recognize his own handiwork. The 
composer, who "knew that it was not his part to 
supply these acrobats with bits of carpet on which 
to perform their gymnastic feats." objected, and 
a row ensued, ending in a resolve to write for 
the future exactlv what was to be sung, neither 
less nor more. Rossini was the man of the time, 
and his declaration of war against the domina- 
tion of singers was enough. "To be sure," says 
our author, "these giants of sopranists, with their 
vo<;al equestrianism, their shouting from the sum- 
mits of mountains, and their plumes five feet 
high, were already approaching their last days. 
Still the great Velluti was in his vigor in 1814, 
and it was in that year that the young Rossini 
declared war against these Philistines, and suc- 
ceeded in liberating vocal music from the tyran- 
ny of vocalists." The eighteen months' interval 
between Aureliano and Elisabetto (first of the 
Neapolitan operas) occupies the last chapter of 
the division now under notice. In that interval, 
Rossini produced // Turco in Italia and Sigis- 
mnndo^ which together supply but little matter. 
Hence, Mr. Edwards gives us an interesting dis- 
quisition upon Italian theatres, from which, want- 
ing space, we cannot quote. If anvbody desires 
to be amused and instructed upon this point, the 
book itself is accessible. 

In a future article we shall accompany Mr. 
Edwards throughout the second period of his 
hero's career. It is our fanlt.if any reader feels 
reluctant to go with us. — London Mus, World, 



Musical Instnunents. 



(From the London Afchenaeam). 

54 Addlion Road. March 37, 1868. 

I submit to you a short account of my collec- 
tion of antiquated musical instruments, since I 
have reason to believe that such a collection may 
be of some interest to others besides musical read- 
ers. 

Among the lutes there is one resembling the 
figure of the "old English lute," given by Thomas 
Mace in his "Musick's Monument," London, 1676. 
It has a double neck, and only thirteen strings. 
Thomas Mace says, "The theorboe is no other 
than that which we call'd the old English lute." 
On the theorbo used on the Continent, however, 
the neck for the bass strings was much longer 
than it is on the present specimen. Still more 
interesting is another lute, which has attained the 
venerable age of 450 years. It is the work of 
Laux Maler, a German, who lived in Bologna 
about 1415, and who may be considered as the 
Amati of the old lute-makers. At the time when 
Thomas Mace wrote his book before mentioned, 
the lutes of Laux Maler were in high repute, and, 
"pittifull old, batter'd, crack'd things" as they 
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were, they fetehtMl as mm-Ii as 100/. a piece. My 
9p4ic-imcn is in a sound state of* preservation ; 
nothing has been altered on it, except the tun- 
in n-pejis — brass and ivory screws having; been 
substitute*! for the oricjinal peps. This contriv- 
ance, as well as a paintinjz of flowers on the 
»oun<l- board, is probably not older than about a 
hundred years. The crarks on its pear-8haf>ed 
body have been carefully mended, and, in n»y 
opinion, rather contribute to its dignity, like the 
wrinkles of a venerable grandsire. Its tone is 
remarkably fine. 

One of the most popular instruments in domes- 
tic circles about three hundred years ano was the 
cithera, also mentioned by the ohl writers as 
ciffern j;nd cylhorn. It must be remembered that 
the name of »iiher was formerly applied to va- 
rious strin«ied instruments, but especially to such 
as had wire strinrrs which were twanged with a 
plectrum^ usually made of a quill or a piece of 
whalebone. My collection contains several of 
these instruments. One is a fine specimen of the 
cither which was commonly found in barbers' 
shops and in gay houses. It is ornamented with 
inlaid ivory, mother-of-pearl, colored woods, &c. 
Another, the cithara hijuga^ has, as its name im- 
)>lies, a double neck. It evidently dates from the 
sixteenth century, and belonged formerly to a 
museum of antiquities at Vienna. There are on 
it seventeen wire strings, eight of which are 
placed near the finger-board ; and the others, 
which extend to the lonrrer neck, serTins for the 
bass notes, run at the side of the finger-board. I 
know of only one other specimen of this instru- 
ment equally well preserved, which is in the mu- 
seum of the Germanic Society at Niirnberfr. A 
third cither in the collection I would notice, be- 
cause I think it likely that it represents the **pol- 
iphant" of Queen Elizabeth. Playford, in his 
"Introduction to thfl Art of Descant," London, 
1683, while extolling the musical accomplish- 
ments of Queen Elizabeth, remarks, "I have been 
informed by an ancient musician and her servant 
that she did oAon recreate herself on an excel- 
lent instrument called the poliphant, not much 
unlike a lute, but strung with wire." 1 have not 
succeeded in finding trustworthy information re- 
specting this poliphant, (polyphon V) but I should 
not be surprised to learn that it was the kind of 
cither just noticed. Another curious instrument 
with wire strings admired by our ancestors was 
the pandore. The name is probably known to 
many of your readers, but the construction of the 
instrument seems to be now scarcely clear to mu- 
sicians. As far as I have been able to ascertain, 
there were three differently shaped instruments 
in use in England called by very much the same 
name, viz., the Italian pandura, the English pan- 
dore (both of which are represented in my col- 
lection), and the bandoer, which is recorded to 
have been invented about the year 1 560 by one 
John Rose, a citizen of London, * 'living in Bride- 
well," but which is, in reality, only a pandura 
with some modifications in shape. The gittem, 
which by recent musicians has not unfrequently 
been mistaken for the cittern, had catgut strings 
like a guitar. Mine has ten strings, which pro- 
duce five different tones, as each tone has two 
strings in unison. The mandoline, one of the 
handsomest instruments of the collection, is not 
very scarce, neither can I assign to it a high age. 
On the other hand, my mandola, exactly like the 
mandoline in shape, but of the size of a large lute, 
I consider an especially interesting acquisition, on 
account of its scarcity. My dulcimer, mounted 
with wire strings, which are struck with two lit- 
tle hammers, cannot claim a high age ; but it is 
of the old stamp, and njay be regarded as a faith- 
ful representation of the dulcimer mentioned in 
the Bible. 1 need hardly add, that the transla- 
tors of the Bible, unacquainted with the musical 
instruments mentioned m the original text, adopt- 
ed for them the names of those in use at their 
time which appeared to them to correspond most 
nearly with those of the Hebrews and Greeks. 

I pass over my viola da gamba (^*viol-de-gam- 
boys," as Sir Toby Belch calls it), and several 
others musically not less interesting, to my clavi- 
chord. This instrument, the precursor of the 
pianoforte, has not the ''jacks and crowquills" of 



the harpsichord, spinet, and virginal, but it is 
provided instead with so-called tangents^ i. e., lit- 
tle iron pins, which press under its brass strings 
when the kevs are struck. It is well-known that 
Sebastian Bach, and other great composers who 
lived before the invention of the pianoforte,wrote 
for the clavichord many of their admirable fugues, 
gigues . and sarabandes. Its tone, though but 
weak, is impressive, and really very pleasant and 
soothing ; at least, I must say that I have often 
thoroughly enjoyed playing in the evening on the 
clavichord the old precious "Suites" by Bach and 
other great masters of the periwig agb as they 
were intended to be played. The pitch of this 
instrument is more than a "whole tone" below 
that of our present pianoforte ; and this reminds 
me to moot a question which, considering that 
the pianoforte has now-a-days become a neces- 
sary article of household furniture, may not be 
inopportune. One of the principal causes of the 
high price of a good pianoforte is said to be the 
power required for resisting the enormous ten- 
sion of the strings, which on the largest instru- 
ments amounts to about sixteen flans. Now, if 
the recently proposed lower pitch should be 
adopted: we ought to buy our pianofortes cheap- 
er than hitherto ; and this is a by no means un- 
important recommendation, in addition to others 
often advanced and very manifest, for the adop- 
tion of a lower pitch. But to return to the old 
instruments. 

The musical reader will naturally ask, "How 
do they sound ? Might they still be made effec- 
tive in our present state of the art?" Allow me, 
therefore, to say a few words on these musically 
important questions. It is generally, and in my 
opinion very justly, admitted that in no other 
branch of the art of music has greater progress 
been made during the last century than in the 
construction of musical instrnuients. Neverthe- 
less I cannot help thinking that we have also lost 
something here which might with advantage be 
restored. Our various instruments, by being 
more and more perfected, are becoming too much 
alike in quality of sound, or in that character o l' 
tone which Prof. Tyndall, in his "Lectures on 
Sound." calls "clang-tint." Every musical com- 
poser knows how much more suitable one clang- 
tint is for the expression of a certain emo- 
tion than another. The old instruments, imper- 
fect though they were in many respects 
possessed this variety of elangiint to a high 
degree. Neither were they on this account 
less capable of expression than our mod- 
ern ones. As regards beauty in appearance, they 
were superior. Indeed, we have now s(;arcely a 
musical instrument which can be called beauti- 
ful. The old lutes and cithers are not only ele- 
gant in shape, but are also ofVen very tastefully 
ornamented with carvings and with ^lesigns in 
marqupterie and painting. In confirmation of 
this opinion, I may also point to the musical in- 
struments exhibited in the South Kensington 
Museum. There are at present about 150 in- 
struments in the Musenm, most of which are still 
in use ; bnt there are also some fine specimens of 
antiqufited ones among them, and several of these 
are of high interest — as, for. instance, the precious 
Italian spinet, ornamented with jewels, of the 
year 1577, and Handel's harpsichord, recently 
presented by Messrs. Broadwood. A descriptive 
catalogue of this collection will shortly be pub- 
lished as well as photographs of the most inter- 
esting instruments in the Museum. 

Most kinds of the musical instruments in use at 
the time of Queen Elizabeth were evidently in- 
troduced into Northern Europe from Italy and 
Spain. It would, however, now be futile to search 
in these countries for fine specimens ; they are 
more likely to be met with in Paris and London. 
Signor Mario has procured several in London for 
his Museum of Antiquities at Florence. I have 
purchased most of mme from M. Chanot, in War- 
dour Street. It gives me pleasure to mention his 
name here, especially as my acknowledgment of 
his assistance may be useful to other collectors 
as well as to M. Chanot. Unimpaired speci- 
mens of these antiquated instruments are, indeed, 
now rarely met with ; as a rule, they have been 
altered in the course of time to fit them to mod- 



ern requirements. I should think, however, that 
well-preserved relics of this kind may still be 
stowed away in the lumber-rooms of old mansions. 
Perhaps this letter may have the effect of rescu- 
ing a few from oblivion. Are there not in some 
of the cathedrals store-rooms containing rcli<*s 
of articles which were used in religions 
performances before the time of the Reformation ? 
Surely some such objects miist have escaped de- 
molition by religious enthusiasts. Among these 
relics may postiibly be found the regalit — a porta- 
ble organ, which was used by the Roman Catho- 
lics in religions processions. There could be now 
no better place for the preservation of any such 
anti<|uitics than the South Eendington Museum. 

Carl Enoel. 



A Letter from Felix MendelBiohn-BarthoI- 

dy to Goetha 

(From eh« "NeiM B«rlliMr MoiikMltQnc.**) 
A wish has been expressed in many quarters 
that the letters written, with youthful reverence 
to Goethe, by Mendelssohn, in his long travels 
through Germany, ltaly.Switserland,anfl France, 
during the period from 1830 to 1893, should find 
their way before the public. The following let- 
ter written on the 28th August, 1831, at Lucerne, 
to Goethe, after Mendelssohn's return from Italy, 
will, therefore, 'as the first characteristic specimen 
of the youthful letters in question, which have as 
yet remained unknown, doubtless excite univer- 
sal interest, though it can be given merely in a 
somewhat imperfect state. In the manuscript, as 
it fell, quite accidentally, into our hands, neither 
the name of the writer nor that i]^ the person ad- 
dressed, is given ; and the same is true of the 
date. The object for which the letter was writ- 
ten, however, points pretty directly to Goethe. 
Ko wonrler, consequently, that the name of Men- 
delssohn suggested itself, when a combination of 
names, so well-known to us from the Reisebriefe, 
as that of Engelberg, Sebastian Bach, and Wil' 
helm Teli, with the address : Lucerne, and the 
date, August, 1831, caught our attention. It is 
evident that the letter must have been written 
on some festival and holiday. Now the 28th was 
the only Sunday Mendelssohn spent in Lucerne. 
We may remark, moreover, that the 24th, which, 
from the letter of that day (Reisehriefe, I, 266), 
written at Engelberg, might be supposed to be 
Sunday, fell on a Wednesday, and that the ser- 
vice described in it was in honor of St Barthol- 
omew. On Thursday, the 25th, Mendelssohn 
went from Engelberg to Lucerne, saw there, on 
Friday, Weigl's SehweizerfamUie (Devrient, Rem- 
iniscences^ p. 130), and, on the day following, 
wrote the letters to Devnent {Ibid^ p. 122), and 
to Taubert Reisehriefe^ I., 267), in which there 
was consequently no mention of the performance 
of Tell at Lucerne. Mendelssohn must have 
witnessed it on the Sunday afterwards. The 
annexed letter was written on this Sunday, the 
conclusion being added af\er the performance. 
Mendelssohn's stay at Lucerne terminated on Mon- 
day, the 29th. It is probable that the present 
letter was the only one whicb Mendelssohn ad- 
dressed to Goethe from Switzerland. The fact 
of Goethe's having had several copies made — but 
for which we should not have been able to lay 
the letter before our readers — proves that he at- 
tached a peculiar value to the descriptions it con- 
tains of the deluge-like rain, and of the perform- 
ance of TtU. The parallel passages under the 
text are intended to direct attention to Mendels- 
sohn's scrupulous exactness and truthfulness in 
the descriptions. The tone adopted towards 
Goethe is, it is true, a little more staid, but no 
less fresh than that of the Reisehrie/e^ though the 
exclusively subjective touches, which impart so 
much grace to the latter, are wanting. 
Berlin^ Gth Feb,, 1869. Von Loeper. 



Lucerne (M«88M;, AvffHtt^ 1831. 
As I nm to send yon nn account of all the princi- 
pal features of my journey,* I most not ncKlect 
Switserlsnd, frhicb was always tlie conntrv of my 
predilection. I shall never forget the tinie I have 
spent wMiidoring about the mountains on foot, all 

• Retoebriafli, T., p. 18. "Th«n h^" (Qoethe) "aald to bm I 
moat sometimes write to him." 
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alone, withoat knowing; anyone, and wiihoat think- 
\ng of anjrhing, except the new and maj^niticent 
thinijrs I beheld every moment. 

I came from the land ofclenr skiefl, and of warm 
climate ; Switzerland soon announced itself yery dif- 
ferently ; I had rain, storm, and mist ; I had even to 
submit to be snowed np frequently in the mnuntains.f 
I do not know how it was, however, but even that 
pleased me, and when, at times a few black rocks 
reared their summits out of the clouds, or a whole 
tract of country rose up in the sunshine from out the 
mist, it was something; maf^nifict^nt | I did not, 
therefore, allow any storms to prex'ent me from clam- 
bering about, as well as I could ; sometimes the i;uide 
would not accompany me ; I frequently saw nothinf^ 
at all, but I made the attempt notwithstandinfr, and 
then, when a fine day did come, my delight was 
doubled.^ It seems to me as thouj^h I felt more re- 
spect for Nature, and yet were nearer to her here than 
elsewhere ; but the country and the people are depen- 
dent entirely upon her. 

You will have heard of the fearful inundations and 
tremendous downfalls of rain that have devastated 
the Bernese Oherland ; I was there at the time, and 
it was terrible to see how everything due to man, 
even those objects which were most solid, disappear- 
ed without resistance and in a moment, leaving; no 
trace behind, just as if it had never been ; roadii, 
bridj^, meadows, and houses ; at the expiration of 
three days, all nature was tif^&\n quiet*and Bmilini^, 
as if nothinfr had occurred, and the people set about 
restoring their works which had been d<\stroyed, as 
well as they could. 

I happened just at that very time to be alone, with- 
oat a guide, journeying along' by the Lake of Thnrn.|{ 
Now, ever since the day that you told me about your 
observations on the weather, and the clouds * I have 
taken a particular interest in the subject, and remark- 
ed more than once before whnt is going on overhead; 
on the present occasion, I was enabled to see exactly 
how the storm gradually formed. For two days 
clouds had been collecting, when, at length, on the 
evening ef the 7th there was a heavy storm, which 
'lasted, with continuous rain, ail through the night; 
in the mom^ing, it seemed, however, as if not rain, 
hot clouds had come down. I had never seen clouds 
lying so low ;t they had settled, far and near, round 
the foot of the mountain, in the valley, quite white 
and thick, while the heavens above were full of black 
fog. For a time it did not rain, until the clouds un- 
derneath began moving, and shifting backwards and 
forwards ; the rain then recommenced, lasting the 
whole day and the whole night, but it was not until 
the third morning, the 9th,{ that the masses, proper- 
ly BO called, had collected, the entire extent of the 
horizon and of the heavens being filled by them. As 
you generally see a storm rise in a clear sky, so, on 
the present occasion, one host of clouds was piled on 
the other, and passed over the country from the flat 
land in the northwest into the mountains on the 
south-east. It was utterly impossible to dintinguish 
the opposite shores of the Lake ;^ in the interval that 
one layer of clodds had passed, it did not rain, hut it 
hegan then from the next, in a moment, and with in- 
describable fury. All the footpaths were now under 
water; the springs ran in all directions over the roads, 
and the mountain streams foamed madly down ; they 
were quite dark brown; || it seemed as if various 
kinds of dark earth were leaping over each other in 
the bed of the flood, and dashing into the Lake ; you 
could seethe dark streaks for a long distance irt the 
clear waters of the latter. The smaller bridges were 
all carried away in the morning ; the piers and arch- 
es of the larger stone ones were torn asunder ; and a 
stream from the woods bore objects for household use 
and furniture into the Lake,* but it was not then 
known where the houses had been destroyed. The 
following day, when it lefk off raining, on my enter- 
ing the valley of Lauterbmnn, the broad carriage- 
road had disappeared ; a confuted heap of stone<i, 
sand, and blocks of rockt covered for a quarter ofa 
' mile the ground it oiice occupied. The same mis- 

t IWd, p. 268. On the rraulhorn, ths 16th, and, p. 267, to 
tb« Hospital, the 19th August. 

X Ibid, p. 264. 

i For iDStanee on the 4tb. 

I BdMbrbfe. I., p. 288, ec wq. 
. « Ooathv's IflWrcst in ia«f«orK»l obwrratlons la well known. 

t Bdnbriefii, I., 284. Wlaimla, the 8tb. " For four hoan, 
the stom hM been eomlocdown, ae though the clouds were 
being aaaeaed." and, p. 3B7 : <*Tbe raln-olouds are hanging 
to-d«y lower down In Che valley than 1 ever saw them be- 
tore." 

t Ibid, p. 288. 

i lbld,p.289. "Tea eould see abeoluteljnotfalng; not a 
KOnntain— zmrelv the ontlines of the oppositejihore." 

I P. 289. at the bottom. 

« P. 244. ''Information has been received that the Kander 
ha« brought down a quantity of household ntenells and fur- 
niture, no one yet knows whence.** 

t P. 267 ; the 18ch August. "Where, elz days ago, there 
wa* a meet splendid highway, there is a wUd and c infused 
ueap of roeks." 



fortune vi«itcd on that day nearly the whole country, 
the Gotthard. Unterwalden, Olarus, etc. It wan 
someliimes difficult to go forward ; and I had to walk 
over the mountains because the water hod not lef^ n 
dry spot in the valley ; but it was, for this reason, all 
the more beautiful in the mountains. 

I spent the last week in an Unterwald monastery, 
Engelbere,! many thousand feet above the sea, in a 
perfect solitude. I found there a fine organ, and 
some friendly monks. They had never heard of Se- 
bastian Badh, and it struck them as something quite 
strange when I played them two or three of his 
fugues ; they were pleased, moreover, to say that I 
must perform the duties of organist on the festival,^ 
accompany the mass, and execute the responsories ; 
it was the first respectable organ that I had had un- 
tler my hands for some time, for in Italy I did not 
meet with one m anything like decent condition. The 
monks possess, also, a fine library ; politics, stran- 
gers, and newspapers never penetrate into that part 
of the valley, so I spent a pleasant time there. The 
woathg*, too, has cleared up, and, at present, espec- 
ially, it seems as though nature wished to celebraio 
the day and rejoice. There is the brightest blue sky, 
the mountains have docked themselves but in the 
lightest colors, and the landscape has put on a joyous 
holiday look, as thongh they knew what festival it 
was. II 

I have just returned from the theatre, the only one 
•■all Switzerland, where they performed Schiller's 
Wilhelm Tell; as the Diet is holding its sittings here, 
the Swiss make an exception to their custom : rather 
to have no theatre fit all than a bad one. As it is the 
only one in the country, allow me to say a few words 
about the patriotic performance. There are only 
about ten persons in the entire company, and the 
stage is as large and high as a moderate-sized room ; 
still they were anxious to give the grand folk's 
scenes. So two men in peaked hats represented Gess- 
ler's host, and two others, in round hats, the Swiss 
country people ; none of the subordinate personages 
made their appearance at all. Whatever they had to 
say of importance they omitted without ceremony, 
and quietly went on with the next words of their 
part, without any connection, a circumstance some- 
times producing comic results. Spme of the actors 
had learnt only the sense, which they turned, on the 
spur of the moment, into verse themselves: Gess- 
ler's crier tore the drum from bis button-hole the first 
time he f^nvt the instrument a blow, so that it fell to 
tlie ground and could not be made fast again, to the 
great delight of the liberty- loving public, who laugh- 
ed heartily at the slave of the tyrant ; yet with all 
this, the piece was not to be kill^, and produced its 
effect. When the well-known names and places, 
which one had seen the day previous, came under 
their notice, all the audience were delighted, nudging 
each other, and pointing to the pasteboard lake, al- 
though they could see the real one, which was far 
bitter, by going out of the theatre. The person who 
afforded the greatest satisfaction, however, was Gess- 
ler, because he behaved very rudely, ranting and 
raving furiously ; he looked like a drunken mechanic, 
with his tangled heard, red nose, and cap on one 
side ; the whole af^ir was exceedingly Arcadian and 
primitive, like the infancy of the drama. 

X P. 2(W. EnRelberg, the 2dril Ausrust. 

S St Bartholomew, the 24th, pp. 236 and 237. 

1 Goethe's last birthday. 



The Lower Khenisli Festival of 1869. 

(Correspondence of the London Uueical World ) 
The forty-sixth "Niederrheinisches Musikfest"took 
place at the Festival of Whitsuntide at Dusseldorf. 
As a sketch of the foundation and progress of these 
meetings has been on more than one occasion given 
in these columns, it is hardly necessary again to 
enter into historical dotaiU as to their origin and their 
gradual development into the most interesting trien- 
nial cyclu^ of musical festivals in Europe. Suffice it 
to say that they were instituted in 1818, since which 
year thov have been held at Elbcrfeld, Dusseldorf, 
Aix la-Chapelle. or Cologne, and that since 1860 
they have occurred in unbroken triennial alternation 
at the last three places. Of these, Diisseldorf, wheth- 
er considered historically, artistically, or locally, 
claims precedence in interest and association. For, 
in the first respect, it is at Dusseldorf where these 
meetings have most frequently been held, and where 
the first one, in 1818, took place. It was at Dii.^sel- 
dorf where the most important works were produced; 
for instances, Mendelssohn's St. Paul in 1836, and 
Schumann's D minor and B flat symphonies, re- 
spectively in 1853 and I860. And with this town 
are the names of these two greatest composers since 
Beethoven closely as«ociated, both masters, as well 
as Kletz and Hiller. having here been music-direc- 
torB. Four of the I)ii«8eldorf festivals were conduct- 
ed by Mendelssohn, who also directed at Cologne in 



1835 and 1838, and at Aix-la Chapel le in 1846. In 
the second place, Diisseldorf is the centre of a dis- 
trict in wiiich perhaps a stronger artistic feeling pro- 
vails than in any part of Northern Europe, and nhares 
with Munich, whither its famed collection of pictures 
wjis removed in 1805, the honor of possessing the 
best school of modern painting in Germany, Dur- 
ing the present month no less than five exhibitions 
of native talent are open in this comparatively small 
town — namely, one at the Tonhallc, another the "an- 
nual exhibition of the Art-Union of Rhineland and 
Westphalia," a third, to which the pictures are all 
presented by the exhibitors, for a bazaar in aid of iho 
funds of the Roman Cdtholic hospital, and also two 
permanent exhibitions. So that the attractions to 
those who visit this place at the time of "Pfingsten, 
das liebliche Friihlingsfest," are on this account alone 
in no slight degree enhanced. But independently of 
these advantages Diisseldorf is a far more suitable 
-and pleasant locale than either Cologne or Aix for 
those delightful musical congresses, for in conse- 
quence of its beantifol environs and famed public 
gardens— in which, inspired perhaps by the frequent 
visits here of Jenny Lind, the niuhtingales take up 
the song when it ceases at the evening concerts, and 
continue it the whole night long — and on account 
also of other attractions here at spring-tide, Diissel- 
dorf is always at this season thtonged with holidity 
folk who come in from the neighborhood to keep joy- 
ously and religiously the three days of the great 
Whftsuntide Festival. Again, Diisseldorf has for 
the last three years possessed a "Tonhalle" accom- 
modating 4,000 persons, and admirable as to acous- 
tic effect, which, with its adjacent rooms and spacious 
garden, is superior to most buildings of the kind, and 
cooKiderahly so to the "Kurhaus" at Aix. or the 
"Gurzenich" at Cologne. In this splendid new 
building, which was last week brilliantly illuminated 
and tastefully dccrrated with festoons and evergreens, 
a fine organ has recently been erected by Schulxc, 
whici) contains three manuals and forty stops, and is 
worthy of the first builder in Germany. 

This year's Festival has been a brilliant one ; the 
selection and performance of the music as worthy as 
usual of the occasion, and the receipts, a secondary 
matter with the Germans, have been about 15,000 
thalers, a large figure considering the reasonoble 
price of tickets for. the best places— namely, six shij- 
lings for each concert, a sum which cannot fail to re- 
mind an Englishman of tho exorbitant price in his 
own country for hearing music less artistic, less re- 
hearsed, and less well performed. The admission to 
the three preliminary rehearsals was one shilling, and 
to the three dress rehearsals two shillings. As has 
been stated on former occasions, these "Proben" con- 
duce very much to tho interest of a German festival, 
affording opportunity to mn'sicians of hearing how 
the most effective readings of great works are brought 
out and communicated to band and chorus by a first- 
rate musirinn such as Dr. Julius Rietz, Hof kapell- 
meister of Dresden, who, on this occasion as well as 
at several previous Rhine Festivals, wascommander- 
in chief. Tho local conductor was Herr Tausch, a 
composer and pianist of much ability, and music di- 
rectcir at Diis.««eldorf. Tho orchestra, selected from 
some ot tlio chief towns in Prusnin, numbered^ 134 
players — viz., 50 violins, IP violas, 19 violoncellos, 
13 doOblo basses, 4 flutes, 4 oboes, 4 clarinets, 4 bas- 
Foons, 6 horns, 4 trumpets, 4 trombones, 1 ophiclelde, 
I drum, 1 triangle. The chorus, supplied from Diis- 
seldorf, Ell>erfeld, Col(»gne, Aix, Bonn, Essen, C^re- 
feld, Gladbach, Dortmund, Wcsel, Rotterdam. Mul- 
heim, Emden, Dessnu, Bnrnien, Clcvc. Erkelenz, 
Carlsruhe, Detinold, Ac, consisted of 220 soprnno-i, 
175 altos. 123 tenors, and 192 ha-Kes— in all 710 
voices. The total number of performers was 854. 
The soloists were Mmc. Bcllingrath {ve'e Warner), 
soprano, of DrcKJon ; Mmc Jenny Soltana, soprano, 
of Cassel ; Mme. Jo«clnm, contralto, of Berlin ; 
Herr Vogl, tonor. of Munich ; Ilerr Carl Hill, bass, 
Schwerin ; Herr Griitzraachcr, violoncellist, of Dres- 
den ; and Herr Joachim, violin. At the organ Herr 
Knappe, of Diisseldorf, presided with great ability; 
his accompaniments were never intrusive, and instead 
of merely doubling or overloadinir the orchestral 
parts, as is too often done in England, he played an 
independent part, and gave to the general tone of the 
orchestra a new and mellow tint, often producmg 
novel and charming effects of combination, and prov- 
ing that "Pope and Emperor" (as Hector Berlioz 
aptly calls organ and orchestra) may be on friendly 
terms, especially if the former be subservient to ihe 
latter. Throughout the performances the organ was, 
if the expression be admissible, not beard, but felt. 
Much tact in handlins the instrument having also 
been noticed at the Rhenish Festival at Cologne, last 
year, when Herr Weber was the accompanist, and at 
*Aix in 1867, when Herr Breuning presided, special 
reference is here made to the fact, as it must he con- 
fessed that in respect to use of the organ at English 
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fMtivins there is ofton considerable room for improve- 
ment, and that on this point, as well as in many oth- 
er matters mosical, we might take a hint from oar 
Teutonic nei^rhbors. 

The band, led by Japha of Colog^ne and Bontgen 
of Leipsir, was mafrnificent. Sach orchestral pUym^^ 
is not Attained chez nous. It may have been ap- 
proached at Birmingham festivals, on which occa- 
sions the strings are so nomoroas and i^o efficient, and 
in some respects by the orchestra under Hcrr Manns' 
admirable direction at the Crystal Palace Saturday 
Winter Concerts, or by Herr Hallo's justly famed 
band at Manchefter. But. when considered as a 
whole, the performances at Dnsseldorf appeared to us 
far in advance of those realised by our three beot or- 
chestras, and quite up to the standard of excellence 
attained at Berlin, I^eipsic, or Vienna. The chorus 
was in iu way as efficient as the splendid band which 
supported it. "Never," said Charles Klingemann, 
writing to England of the seventh Dtifsseldorf festi- 
val— "never did I hear such chorus pinging. All the 
singers, with the exception of the soloists, were ama- 
tcuni, as also the greater number of the instrumental 
peifurmers. It is this circumstance which gives to 
this fei>tival its peculiar excellence and beauty. From 
all the neighboring towns, and the whole* country 
round, the dlUttanti were gathering, arriviuK in steam- 
l»OHt8 and eilwagen — not to toil at an irksome, ill-paid 
task, but for a great musical field-day, full of soul 
and song. All ranks and ages anitintr for the one 
Imrmonious end. . . . Add to this love of the 
art, the ^ood training, a well-cultivated taste, and 
geiicml knowledge of music, and it is explained how 
they produce such an effect. You felt the life, the 
pulsation of this music ; for their hearts and under- 
stan<UnKtf wore in it. It was hero, in this chorus, and 
in this band, that public opinion resided ; the audi- 
ence listened and enjoyed, but the amateur perform- 
crs really constimied the festival." These remarks 
by McndelsKolin's intimate friend concerning the 
meeting of 1836 apply with no less force to that of 
1869. 

The programme of the first evening was the orato- 
rio, Joshua, by Handel, and symphony, No. 7 (A ma- 
jor), by Beethoven. The first of these works, which 
WHS composed in the year 1747, has received a fair 
share of the neglect and indifference shown to many 
of the master's oratorios in the country wherein they 
were produced. It seems to have 'been performed 
four times in London ia the following year, 1748,and 
three times in 1752, after which we can find no rec- 
ord concerning it until 1839, when it was given twice, 
and again twice in 1842. under Mr. Surman's direc- 
tion, who has done so much for the promulgation of 
llanders Ictis known oratorios, at Exeter Hall. For 
the liuter performances, Mr. G. Perry wrote addition- 
al accompunimeuts. The oratorio was also given in 
1846, under the same direction, and again in 1849 
and in 18.'j4, the number of times of its jwrformances 
thus being lourtcen during 122 years. It has been 
selected at fonr of the Rhenish Festivals—in 18:?8, 
1845, 1861, and 1869. On the first of these occasions, 
it w«s performed under Mendelssohn's direction, ac- 
cording to iho original score, with organ accompani- 
ment ; in 1845, it was conducted by Rietz, who add- 
ed additional accompaniments, which were used in 
1861, and at the Festival under notice. It is unnec- 
cessary here to give a detailed account of a work 
which probdMy has not lieen heard, nor, it is to be 
feared, is likely to be heard by our readorn. Should 
it be revived, aud should it be our lot to notice the 
Of'casion, the acquaintance mAde last week with its 
many beauties will bo serviceable, and experience 
gained by hearing it so carefully rehearsed will he r> 
corded. It is enough now to say that the oratorio is 
one of Handel's great works, although, a« in Samsm, 
some recitatives and ducts might be omitt'^d withoit 
disadvantage ; that the performance was superb and 
excited lireat enthusiasm, and that Mme. Joachim, as 
Othniel, and Herr Cari Hill, as Caleb, were all that 
could be wished. These two artists, respectivelv, 
contralto and ba^s, are great in oratorio. Mme. Joa- 
chim is now considered one of the first oratorio sing- 
ers in Germany, and at the Festival she certainly 
bore away the palm. Her voice is of excellent qual- 
ity, and throughout its entire register is equally pood, 
and her style is pure and broad, as might be 'expect- I 
ed from the illustrious name she bears. Although 
his voice is lower and less flexible than that of our 
great baritone, in style and appearance. Herr Hill 
refemhleji Mr. Sanilcj, and is a thorough arii.it. His 
singing of Schumann's songs is second only to that 
of Stockhauscn, and has t>et»n recorded by us as ad- 
mirable at previous Rhine Fesiivels. The other so- 
loi.its, Mme. Soltans (Othniel) and Herr Vojjl 
(Joshua), were hardly up to the mark in oratorio 
singing, their style, especially that of the Munich 
tenor, being ti iged with an operatic flavor. Beetho- 
ven's iflorious \vmphony, No. 7. which has been giv- 
en at eight of these festivals since 1823, should have I 



been played the next day ; as such a symphony after 
a long oratorio, even with an hour's interval in the 
enjoyable garden adjoining the "Tonhalle," is almost 
too much fbr mortal ears. This concert lasted alto- 
gether nearly five hours, and the heat in the hall was 
excessive. The performance, however, of Beetho- 
ven's grand music was, with the exception of that at 
the rehearsal the previous day, the finest we have 
heard. The three first movements were as near per- 
fection ins could be imagined, but Rietz, probably 
feeling the concert to be far too long, took the finale 
at such tremendous speed that, although no want of 
clearness in the most rapid passages was noticed as 
played by that marvellous orchestra, it was felt that 
. this extraordinary movement was being played quick- 
er than the composer intended. 

The programme of the concert on Whit-Monday 
was as follows : 

Overturn to ''Enryanthe'*. •...•....• Welwr. 

^'Spring," and "Autamn," Noa. 1 and 8 from the 

SeMons Haydn. 

"Lobgeeang," Sin fonla cantata Hendeliwohn. 

Weber's greatest overture was played a werveiile, and 
almost encored. The most important and interesting 
selection on this or any of the festival days was Bach's 
glorious setting of the Song of the Blessed Virgin. 
This work, which is in the loftiest regions of choral 
music, was last given at Aix in 1864. Why, as we 
have asked on previous occasions, are these grand 
choral works of Sebastian Bach systematically ig« 
nored in England ? As regards sorne of his cantatas, 
of which there are said to be some 400. there might 
be a difficnlty as to translation of the German text, 
and as to additional orchestral parts ; but in the case 
of this superb Magnificat, neither of these difficulties 
exist, as the ori8:inal Latin words could be sung, and 
additional accompaniments, which were used on this 
occasion, have been ably added by Robert Franz. If 
snch a work as this were in the programme of the 
Worcester or Norwich Festivals which are to be held 
in September, special interest would at once attach 
itself to th<v)e two meetings. Much might be writ- 
ten concerning the six sublime choruses in this noble 
composition, and it seems useless to attempt to con- 
vey to those wholly unacquainted with the majesty of 
Bach as a choral writer any adequate idea of the ef- 
fect he produces. It must suffice to mention the stu- 
pendous choral following the "Rcce enim ex hoc 
beatam me dicent" — when the whole choir burst in 
with the nominative case, "Omnes, omnes, genera- 
tiones," on which words alone a masterly fngal cho- 
rus is constructed, and also to specify the force of the 
treatment of the passage, "et disper9it snperbos," with 
which the next chorns with a "diminished seventh" 
on the dominant of F sharp minor so suddenly con- 
cludes, and the subsequent magnificent adagio at 
"Mento cordis sui," in which the modulations and 
progressions in sustained harmony equal in r<ublimity 
anything — not fonretting instances in Isrnd in Egypt 
— which can be called to mind. The six solos were 
well given, and the chorus, "Suscepit Israel puerum 
Bunm," whirh is indicated to be sung by all the so- 
prnni and ahi. was. probably on account of its diffi- 
culty, assigned to Mmes. Bellingrath, Soltans, and 
Joachim. Considerable enthusiasm was manifested, 
especially after the choruses above specified, and 
after an admirable rendering of the fine fngoe n 5 voci, 
"Sicut locutns esr." Little need be added as to the 
rest of the second's day's programme, as the two 
liirhter works which followed — viz , Haydn's genial 
Seasons and Mendelssohn's popular Hifmn of Praise 
— are stock favorites with us. Both of these wore 
performed far better than on any previous occasion 
in our recollection, and it was particularly interesting 
to hear the Loffgemng in the place where Mendelssohn 
him«elf so carefully rehearsed and conducted it in 
1842, when his intimate friend Rietz was also, as last 
week, conductor. 

The following was the selection at the "artists' 
concert" originated by Mendelssohn as a snpplemen- 
uiry performance on the third day of the Feast : 

OvertnPB, "Anacreon" Chentbint. 

A\r fmm "Buryanthe.'' Heir Vogl Wt*b«r. 

Tlolln Concerto, Herr Joaohim Beethoven. 

RprltatWe and air from ''Iphlgenia.^'IIerr Kill. . . . Otack. 

Songs, Mme Joachim, ( '*To the Lrre*' Schubert. 

) "Ewfge Liebe" nmbms. 

Chornsee firom the "Seasons'' Flaydn. 

OTPrtnro, "Bcmont." Beethoven. 

Air from ''Rlljah,'' Mme. Relllnarrath Mendelmohn. 

Vi<Jooc«11o concerto. Herr GrilMmach«>r Schumann. 

Scfne and air from *'FrHechllfz," Mne. Soltane. . .Weh^r. 
Barcarnin and wsheno frtr rlolfn. ITerr Joeehlm. . . .Spohr. 

Sonfcfi, Mme. Bel- f »'Im WhW" Hlller. 

llnifr^fh, \ '*Tch wandre nlcht'V. .Schumann. 

Bass air, Herr Hill, and Choraees from "Joshaa."Handel. 

ITore was a superb selecti«n, Herr Vogl received 
an ovation — as. indeed, did each artist. Un the ap- 
pearance of Joachim there was a flourish of drums 
and trumpets, and flowers were thrown by the chorus 
singers, which the groat player — to the delight of the 



audience — handed to Mme. Joachim, who happened 
to be within reach. On the conclusion of the con- 
certo, which he never played better, and which we 
never heard so well accompanied, another demonstra- 
tion took place, and a wreath was amongst the offer- 
ings to the shrine of his genius. HardW less enthu- 
siasm was elicited on the appearance of Mme. Joa- 
chim, who sang Schubert's setting of the translation 
from Anacreon and Brahm's new song so well as to 
be encored, when she gave Schumann's exquisite "Ich 
groUe nicht." Hill's singing of the very trying rec- 
tistive, &c., of Gluck evinced high dramatic power, 
and his delivery of "Shall I Mamre's fertile plain" 
was in a different way as admirable. The concerto 
of Schumann was wonderfully played by the great 
Dresden violoncellist, and after more ovations to 
Soltans and Bellingrath and to Joachim, and the 
coronation of Riets with a large laurel wreath, the 
Festival came to a worthy conclusion with a repeti- 
tion of the two finest choruses io Jothua, "Hail, 
mighty Joshua," and — 

*'Fer all these merefes we will sing 
Btornal praise to Heav«n*s high Kiag." 

The performances were honored with the presence 
of her Royal Highness the Princess of Hohen-Zol- 
lorn, her Royal Highness the Princess (jun.) of Ho- 
j hen Zollern, his Royal Highness Prince Frederick of 
I Russia, and the Prince of Holstein. Amongst rousi- 
I cal celebrities were observed Ferdinand Hillor, and 
i Franz Webernf Cologne, Samuel of Brusscls.Srhom- 
I stein of Elberficld, Grimm of Munstcr, Verhulst of 
Amsterdam, Lindhult of Stockholm, Reinthaler of 
Bremen, Breunung of Aix-la-Chapelle, &c. 

One of the most interestinur features in connection 
with this Festival was an invitation from Joachim to 
hear the performance and the composition of a youth 
of fourteen of extraordinary promise — Julius Ront- 
gen, son of Rontgen of Leipsic who led the first vio- 
lins. This talented boy played on the pianoforte 
three preludes and fugues for organ by himself, in F 
minor, E flat major, and E minor, each of which ex- 
hibits a rare knowledge of counterpoint and an inti- 
mate acquaintance with the best models of ancient and 
modern art. He also performed some variations on 
an original theme in A flat, of remarkable excellence, 
and as the composition of a mere child almost magi- 
cal. But the most astonishing ofifort of this preco- 
cious, though at the same time entirely childlike and 
unsophisticated young genius, is a Duo for violin and 
viola in three movements, which was performed by 
Joachim and Rontgen senior, the interesting young 
composer, whose head did not reach the top of the 
desks, standing by these two great artiste;, and turn- 
ing over for theni, in entire oblivion of the audience 
pre.sent, and evidently wrapped up heart and soul in 
his new work. The boy's face and his inspired look 
as if he had caught a ray of the afiflatu$ divinus, and 
indeed the whole scene (which would be an apt sub- 
ject for a painter) is not likelv to be forgotten by 
those present, especially if Julius Rontpen should 
one day become, as Joachim thinks not unlikely, one 
of the great masters. 

The Whitsuntide weather was propitious, but 
when the last note of Tuesday's performance had 
ceased. Nature put oflf her festive appearance, and 
wept at the conclusion of the Festival ; and the night- 
ingales followed suit and were mute that night. No 
one, we think, who "assisted" on this memorable 
occasion could leave Dusseldorf and its artistic at- 
mosphere without regret, and without re-echoing the 
hearty greeting which musicians gave on parting — 
Auf Wiedersehin im nachsien Jahre in Aachen. 

H. B. O. 



Handel and Haydn Society.— Proddent's 

Report 

At the annual meeting of the Handel and Haydn 
Society, on Monday evening, May SI, the following 
report was made by Dr. J. Baxtkr Upham, the 

President : 

Gendanen: As is my cnstom, and in compliance 
with the renuiroments of the By-Laws of the Society, 
I respectfully submit my 

ANNUAL RBPOBT. 

Prominent among the great choral societies of the 
world stand the Sing-akademie of Berlin, the Sacred 
Harmonic Society of London, and the Handel and 
Haydn Society of our own city. In naming them I 
ought more properly to place this association second 
in the list, since it belongs there in precedence of 
time, and, I may add, in its influence on the musical 
taste and culture of a populous community. Adopt- 
ing this order, then, they were founded, respectively, 
in 1791, 1815. and 1SS2. 

Some curious coincidences appear in the early his- 
tory and subsequent career of these widely separated 
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bat kindred acfooiations ; and these points of resem- 
blance or parallelism (they may perhaps be called) 
between this society and its German prototype are 
especially noticeable. Both had their origin in the 
feU need of some oq^anized association for the pro- 
motion of a hii^her and better taste in music by the 
practice of the fc^*^^ mssterpieces of choral song. 
That, like ours, sprang from a smaller society of sim- 
lar natare which preceded it by only a few years, and 
died away. The nomber of its original members was 
twenty eight— oars was thirty-one. Its growth for 
the first half century of its existence was precisely 
after the manner of our own. At the celebration of 
its fiftieth annivenary, which took place with great 
pomp in the month of May, 1841, two or three of its 
original subscribers still lired ; the nomber of its ac- 
tive associates (choristers of both soxos included) was 
618, and its roll of membership, from the founding 
of the society to that daite, comprised about 2000 
names. At onr fiftieth anniversary, twenty- four 
rears later, the facts and statistics presented, it will 
he remembered, wcro singularly identical. Such and 
in so far, indeed, it is our own record, almost line for 
line and word for word. 

Our London contemporary had a similar origin. 
"It rose into existence (says its historian, Mr. Bow- 
ley) to satisfy a public want" "The l«w state of 
choral music in London at that time," he continues, 
"would hardly be believed by the young amateur of 
tbo present day : one small but venerable in8titution,|^ 
the Cecilian Society— if a few half-private associa- 
tions be excepted— Wii8 all that could be found." In 
the firs! year of its existence the financial means of 
the Sacred Harmonic Society were so limited that for 
a time, savs Mr. Bowlcy. its' dissolution appeared to 
be hicvitable. Singuiiirly enough, the number of its 
subscribing mcmliers at the first, like our own, "was 
just Uiirtyone. But here the parallel cea$e<i. It is 
not to be wondered at, ihnt in the literary and com- 
mercial metropolis of the world, with a population 
ten times larger, this London society, once upon its 
legs, should soon outstrip both its Berlin and Boston 
comoctitors in the race ; and that, in the 37th yesr of 
ii« life, it numbers its more than 700 active members 
and subscribers, and Imusts of its KOO public perform- 
ances ; of its gigantic HBtes and festivals, attended by 
an aggregate of a million and a half of auditors ; of 
in fund of jCoOOO ; its orchestral library and library 
of reference, the revised catalogue of which latter 
covers 320 pages 8vo ; Its rare manuscripts, its mn- 
sical instruments, its paintings and its statuary. All 
honor to the devotion and enercy and enterprise of 
the founders and managers of this noble institution ! 
We rejoice in its well earned prosperity and success. 

Turning again for a moment to the Sing-akademie 
of Berlin, it is interesting to notice how wide-spread 
and democratic a hold it has upon the affections of 
the whole communiry. 

I find on its catalogue of members representatives 
of every profession and honorable occupation and 
calling — divines, philosophers, diplomatists, lawyers, 
physicianit, profcjwors in the nniverf<ities and schools 
of art and technology, ka)X'IImeistcrs and composers, 
— the tflite of the social circle of Beriin,— staid citi- 
zens, young men and maidens, students, tradesmen, 
artisans, — in amicshle and harmonious union. The 
honored name of Felix Mendelssohn appears for nine 
years on the list of tenors, at the same time with that 
of his distinguished father Abram Mendelssohn, who 
for forty years sang among the basses. Otto Nicolai, 
the composer, was likewise included with the hassi 
profundi ; and HenrieUa Son tag and her sister lifted 
up their angelic voit*es with the sopranos. Here, 
also, in the ranks of the chorus, were Meyerbeer and 
Grell and Reissiger and Schneider and Seidel and a 
host of others known to famer— examples worthy of 
imitation to any who may deem the sphere of chorus 
singing below the level of their snperior powers — in- 
consistent with their aspirations for a great renown. 

But I must not dwell on these attractive themes. 
My duty is rather to review with you the practical 
operations of the year in connection with our own do- 
mestic circle, and' present in brief an abstract of the 
doings of the Society for the past season, with such 
suggestions and recommendations aa seem applicable 
to the occasion. 

As appears from the Secretary's records, the gov- 
ernment have been fourteen times called tocrether 
dnring the year to attend to the artistic and business 
interests of the corporation. During the same peri- 
od ihe Society have been three times snmmoned for 
the admission of members and the transoction of oth- 
er business. Thirty-nine gentlemen have been ad- 
mitted to membership, sixteen have been (Uscharged, 
five have resigned, and none, so far as I Am aware, 
have died. 

The regular rchesrssls were commenced in Bum- 
sread Hall on the 4th day of Octob«)r, and have con- 
tinued, weekly or ofiener, until the 16th of the pres- 
ent month, 'rhe nnmlxsr of these rehearsals, thirty- 
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nine in all, if we except the Festival seasons, Is gretkt- 
er than for any previous year since my connection 
with the Society ; and, on the whole, the attendance 
has been better than ever before. How much of this 
is due to the practice recommended a year since, of 
indicating the rehearsals attended upon the cards of 
the memhf r4 at the door I shall not now stop to In- 
quire. The plan has certainly operated well and de- 
serves 10 le permanently established. Whether, in 
addition, some means of registering the particular re- 
hearsal attended should not be adopted I leave it to 
yout good judgment to decide. Surely any means 
which can add to the efficiency of our regular rehear- 
sals m rits your careful consideration. 

Seven poblie performances have been given in the 
Music Hall during the season, of which the following 
is the programme : 

November 28ih — Handel's "Judas Maccabsens." 

November 29fh — Mendelfisohn's "Elijsh. 

December 26th— Handel's "Messiah." 

December 27ih — Mendelssohn's "Elijah. 

March 27th— Costa's "Naaman." 

March 28th— Mendelssohn's "St. Paul." 

May 20th— Mendelssohn's "Hymn of Praise." 
This last in connection with the Harvard Musical and 
Boston Music Hall Associations in furtherance of the 
fund for the establishment of the normal (French) 
dinpason. 

To these should be added the very interesting and 
satisfactory programme of the Stabat Mater on the 
evening of May 21st, by the full chorus of the Socie- 
ty, in aid of the parting testimoFinl to our distin- 
gnished townswoman (Miss Adelaide Phillipps) in 
praise of whose modest worth, of whose generous na- 
ture, and genius, and artistic culture, too much can 
hardly be soid. 

The following are the principal vocalists who have 
given their aid fo the society in these public perform- 
ances, all of whom (which can rarely be said) were 
taken from the ranks of our resident artists : 

Miss Adelaide Phillipps, Miss J. E. Houston, Miss 
Lizzie M. Gates, Mif*s A. S. Whitien, Mrs Flora 
Barry, Mrs D. C. Hall. Mr. Jiis. Whitncv, Messrs. 
W. j. and J. F. Winch, Mr. J. F. Rudolphsen, Mr. 
H. Wilde, Mr. M. W. Whitney. 

The works above enumerated have received much 
and careful preparation on the part of the society, 
and have been presented with the usual liberal expen- 
diture of means, without regard to the pecuniary re- 
sults. 

If I were to particularize the performances which 
seem to me to demand especial praise, I should men- 
tion the repetition of "Elijah" at Christmas, and the 
"St. Paul" at Easter, on both of which occasions a 
crowded andience testified their high appreciation of 
the more than usual excellence with which those 
irrcat works were performed. Per contra^ the render- 
ing of "Judas Maccabicus,*' — the first in the series of 
the winter concerts. — is placed by general consent 
among the poorest of the Society's public attempts 
for many years ; and the November performance of 
"St. Paul," three years since, falls somewhat into 
the same category. Is this a coincidence, merely ? 
or is it a natural consequence of the reaction which 
f >llows upon the excitement and unusual effort of 
the great festival week of the preceding spring ? The 
latter, to some degree at any rate, may be tlie true 
explanation. 

The interest which centres upon such special occa- 
sions, and the extra effort of an enlarged chorus and 
orchestra to give them ^clat and a brilliant success 
would naturally dispose to subsequent inaction and 
indifference, and so these festivals, much as they are 
sought after and enjoyed by the public, and greatly 
as they have contributed to the reputation of the so- 
ciety, may retard for a time our steady every-day pro- 
gress. A conscientious determination on the part of 
ererj member to resist such infinence is therefore 
necessary, or an apparent benefit may bo turned into 
a real detriment. 'This leads me to refer again to a 
subject before mentioned in my annual reports, viz. : 
the expediency, on future occasions of this sort, of 
relying more exclusively upon the materials we may 
possess within our limits. This will be possible now 
mote than ever before, so far as choral ability is con- 
cerned. 

I wish our orchestral resources were such as to 
warrant my saying as much for that department of a 
great festival occasion. 

The monitorial plan, adopted for the first time at 
the Triennial Festival last May, has now become a 
featnreof our public performances, although as yet, 
in some respects, faulty. I doubt not, with dne at- 
tention, it can be made a success. A decided im. 
provement is also to be recorded in the order and dis- 
pline of the Society in passing to their places in the 
choir in the large hall. This is mainly to be attributed 
to the present practice of numbering the seats of the 
chorus, in both the upper and the lower halls, so that 
each member may at all times know and occupy his 



own appropriate place. Our thanks are due to the 
gentlemanly corps of soperio tendon ts who have so 
efficiently carried out the details of this system and 
have so satisfactorily marshalled the several depart- 
ments of the choir. 

The financial results of the operations of the Socie- 
ty for the year, I regret to add, show a balance on the 
wrong side. The funds, however, in the treasury at 
the bqf^inning of the season, added to the receipts for 
the year, have so far made up the deficiency as to ob- 
viate the necessity of calling for either a loan or an 
assessment. 

The library, as appears from the report of oar ex- 
cellent Librarian, is m good condition. The number 
of volumes has been increased by the addition of the 
required quota for the new oratorio "Naaman ."which 
has been added to our repertoire during the year. 

The library room, adjoining this hall,has proved to 
us a great comfort and convenience. But we still 
miss upon the catalogue many of the works of the 
great composer from whom this society takes its 
name. I could wish that ere long a complete col- 
lection of Handel's oratorios could oe added to the 
list we already possess. For the first time our 
shelves now show a nucleus of the choral composi- 
tions of Seb. Bach. It is to be hoped that this also 
will be extended till it comprises at least the Passions- 
music and the Magnificat in G of this great author. 
Of the mass music of Haydn, Beethoven and Mozart 
and the additional Psalms of Mendelssohn I will not 
speak. All this, we confidently believe, will come in 
good time. 

I am happy to onnounoe that the task of preparing 
the annals of' the Society for publication has been 
committed to competent hands, and is now in process 
of completion. I have in times past pointed ont free- 
ly, and as I hope, candidly and impartially, such 
faults and shortcomings of the Society as have come 
to my notice. That those defects have been entirely 
overcome, I do not presume to as.sert. The standard 
of excellence for choral performances in our commu- 
nity is advanciug year by year, and that degree d 
excellence which, a few years since, might have been 
looked upon with complacency, would by no means 
be deemed satisfactory by us now. Other choral or- 
ganizations are springing up in this community and 
in neighboring cities, which, in their public perform- 
ances of the same great works, challenge a near com- 
parison with our own, and the increased attention 
given to musical education, as shown in the recent 
remarkable exhibition of that department of oar Pub- 
lic School system, as well as in the occasional con- 
certs of the two great Conservatories of Music, warn 
us to be yet more critical in our judgment of our- 
selves. 

Something more can be done for the better bal- 
ancing of the chorus, and in adding to the numerical 
force of our association especial care in this particular 
should hereafter be taken. I have previously ven- 
tured the assertion that the limit of onr active mem- 
bers might, for the present, be properly fixed at 600. 
And by this I mean thatnumber of really competent, 
cooperating and well trained voices. It would be 
much better, in my opinion, to add to the efficiency 
and excellence of our numbers within that limit than 
to attempt to go beyond. How this can best bo done 
is a problem I will leave to the incoming Board to 
solve. Better by far eliminate, if need be, existing 
incompetent material by rigidly enforcing the exac- 
tions of our by-laws as to punctuality and regularity 
of attendance at rehearsals, and by raising at once 
and decidedly the standsnl of requirements in the 
examination of new candidates, than to court an ex- 
tension of our forces at the risk of the dilution of 
their efficiency and power. 

With this anniversary closes the eighth year of my 
official connection with onr venerable association. In 
this term of eight years the society has gone through 
some of its most ti7ing experiences, and it has 
known some of the most joyous and triumphant eras 
of its history. It has seen the last of its original 
members, the remnant of that heroic band who up- 
held the honor and bore the burden ol its str«g{;ling 
infancy, drop into the tomb. It has passed into and 
out of the cloud of rebellious war, the like of which 
the world had never known before, and in which it 
bore its share of the general doubt and uncertainty 
and gloom. 

On the other hand it has seen the creation of a 
fund upon a secure and substantial basis, with en- 
couraging prospects of its continued increase. It has 
established a series of triennial festivals with a suc- 
cess so signal and unqualified as to give assurance of 
their pennanency as an institution. It has but re- 
cently, as has been said, joined with our sister asso- 
ciations in art to arrest and bring back to a safe 
anchorage the musical pitch, which in these latter 
yean of storm and excitement had drifted so wide of 
its moorings. It has crossed the boundary line of its 
first half century of life, and is now in the maturity 
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of its strength, never before so oonscions of its own 
power, never so honored and so loved, never so readj 
and so able to do battle for the noble cause to whoso 
interests it stands pledged. 

For myself I deem it most fortunate, — providen- 
tial indeed, — that, in all this term of service, so little 
change has occurred in the organization of the Soci> 
ety. Onr conductor and organist, both without tlieir 
superior, have roanfnlly stood by us. The Execu- 
tive of the Board of Government, with the exception 
of the treasuryship — made vacant by the death of 
our esteemed associate, Mr. Matthew Parker — has 
remained unbroken. Our beloved vice-president, so 
suddenly stricken down In the prime and vigor of his 
useful life, will now, we venture to hope, ere Ions: be 
restored to us again in the fulness of health. And in 
all these years, with no reservation that deserves a 
second thought, harmony and good feeling have pre- 
vailed, — almost an identity in matters of taste and of 
judgement, and the same kindness and courtesy and 
good will on your part, gentlemen, command my 
grateful appreciation. 

In conclusion, will yon accept once more for your- 
selves individually, and for the Society whose honor 
yon have done so much to uphold, my earnest wishes 
for your happiness and prosperity. 



Jtoig^f s lonrnal d Slnsir. 
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Musical FestlYalB— Their Rise in England. 

Musical Festivals, upon a grand scale, with 
Oratorio, may properly be said to have begun 
with the Handel Commemoration in Westmin- 
ster Abbey, in 1 784. Dr. Burney, who chroni- 
cles the events of those five days (May 26th, 
27th, 29th, and June 3d and 5th) in a sumptuous 
quarto volume, with all his glowing enthusiasm, 
and his elegant and scholarly irarrulity, (the book 
is now rare,) took great pains to ascertain if there 
were any record of an earlier musical feast in 
any country in which as many as 500 performers 
were united, and could discover none. A few 
instances are named of gatherings of two or three 
hundred singers «nd musicians on some royal or 
national occasions in Paris, Rome, or Venice,but 
the elements of a grand organic musical festival 
scarcely existed before Handel. There was no 
orchestra, upon which all must centre ; and even 
Handel's orchestra, and such as they had at that 
centennial of his birth, was but a rude and imper- 
fect agglomeration compared with the grand or- 
chestra of our day. Several of the periodical 
Festivals, now celebrated on so vast a scale in 
England, had their small beginnings earlier than 
the Handel Commemoration. The Annual Meet- 
ings of the three Choirs of Worcester, Hereford 
and Gloucester, commenced in 1724; the Bir- 
mingham Tri<>nnial Festival (now the most fa- 
mous), in 1778. But the Commemoration of 
Handel brought together 525 musicians — a mod- 
crate number for our day. 

Nothing but the influence of Handel's music, 
and the general love and reverence especially for 
his ^'Messiah,** made such an occasion possible. 
"Handel's Church music had been kept alive, 
and had supported life in thousands, by its per- 
formance for charitable purposes." The hospitals 
and infirmaries throughout the kingdom were 
"indebted to the art of music, and to Handel's 
works in particular, (or their support. His "Mes- 
siah" alone, as performed under his own direction 
in the last ten years of his life, (1749-59,) yield- 
ed about £7,000 to the Foundling Hospital, 
which was increas«*d by subsequent performances 
until the year 1777 to over £10,000. That very 
Westminster Abbey Festival gave £1,000 to the 
Westminster Hospital, and £6,000 to the Society 



for Decayed Musicians, to which Handel had al- 
rearly bequeathed £ 1,000 at his death. Thus, 
besides its direct influence on the hearts and 
minds of men, the music of Handel has been one 
of the world's great charities ; for charity is still 
the end of all the great festivals, at Birmingham 
and elsewhere, into which his music breathed the 
breath of life. 

From Burney's book we glean some curious 
particulars about the Commemoration in West- 
minster Abbey. The proportions of choir and 
orchestra were singular ; there were 250 instru- 
ments to 275 singers. 

The orchestra itself was strangely composed ; 
he gives a list of 26 players of the hautboy, and 
26 bassoons and one douhle bassoon / These in- 
struments were much cultivated in Handel's time. 
There were no clarinets. The other elements 
were : 48 first violins, 47 second violins, 26 tenors, 
21 violoncellos, 15 double basses, 6 flutes, 12 
trumpets, 6 "trombones or sacbuts," 12 horns, 3 
kettle-drums, 1 double kettle-drum. 

The Choir consisted of 60 Trebles^ most of 
whom were boys, (thus the list includes "three 
Master Ashleys," "ten Chapel boys," "Master 
Latter," "Master Loader," "Mrs. Love," "ten St 
Paul's boys," "Master Piper," &c., &c.) ; 48 Coun- 
ter Tenors (men), instead of our contralti ; 88 
Tenors; 84 Basses, The famous German prima 
donna, Mme. Mara, sang the great soprano airs 
in the "Messiah." The conductor was Joah Bates, 
Esq., who played the organ, seated at a keyboard 
nineteen feet in front of the organ itself, in the 
middle, and in full view of the pertormers ; he 
he was aided by two violin "leaders," but there 
was no heating of time ; the whole "moved like 
clock-work," without such aid. The' scene, as 
described by Burney, must have been magnifi- 
cent. 

Tlie music performed was all by Handel, and 
consistedfbesides the "Messiah" twice, of the"Det- 
tingen Te Deum," and miscellaneous selections 
from his vocal and instrumental works, arias from 
his operas, hautboy concertos, organ fugues, over- 
tures to other oratorios, &c. This so set the ex- 
ample of all miscellaneous programmes, that we 
find in all the English festivals from that time un- 
til the Sacred Harmonic Society was established 
in 1832, scarcely an instance of a complete orato- 
rio of Handel being given, with the exception of 
the "Me&siah." 

The influence of such festivals in England may 
be judged by the following table of all that were 
held, down to the time of the first great Handel 
Festival in the Crystal Palace, 1857, with esti- 
mates of the aggregate attendance upon each. 

« Wentmlniiter Abbey 1784 to 1791. . . , flO.OOO 

1 ditto 1834 ....20.000 

4 York Minuter 182.3 to 1886. , . .90,000 

4 Kdinbargh 1S18 to 1843. ...32,000 

11 Norwich 1824 to 18M. . . .88,000 

17 KirmiDKhKOi I'OOtolR^I lonmvi 

8 ditto In Town Hall 1834 to WJi I ^»^.""" 

4 Chester 180G to 1 829 1 

7 Derby 1810 to 1831 

1 Dublin 1881 

8 Mferpool 1818 to 1848 

2 Manohester 182H & 1829 

2 Bradford 1853 & 185C J 

132 Three Choirs of Qlonoester, 

Hereford, &e 1724 to 1856. . .870,000 

This makes a total of 1,000,000 persons as the 

entire number presents upon all these occasions. 

The Sacred Harmonic Society in 1832, origina- 
ted a regular scries of performances of HandePs 
Oratorios in Ivondon, on a scale equal to that of 
the Festivals of former years. Between June 
183G and Juno 185G this Society had given 844 
performances in Exeter Hall, which, it is estima- 
ted, were attended in the aggregate by 650,000 



100,000 



persons. One half of these 344 performances 
consisted of entire Oratorios of Handel, embrac* 
ingtbe ^'Messiah," '^Israel in Egypt," '* Judas 
Maccabesus,** "Samson," "Solomon," "Joshua," 
"Saul," "Jephtha," "Deborah," "Athaliah" and . 
"Belshazzar." 

Thus England has been the cradle and the 
chief seat of these monster musical Festivals, and 
Handel's music has been as the breath of life to 
them. 

Next to Handel's oratorios, there have figured 
at the festivals such works of course as Haydn's 
"Creation," Mozart's "Requiem," Spohr's *'Last 
Judgment," Beethoven's "Mount of Olives," and 
only recently the "Passion" of Bach, Handel's 
great contemporary, who never went abroad from 
his own Germany. Then came the day of Men- 
delssohn ; a great day was that for England's mu- 
sic when the composer himself conducted the first 
performance of "Elijah" at the Birmingham Fes- 
tival, on the 26th of August. The influence of 
his music upon English writers soon became as 
visible as Handel's had been, and a lai^e crop of 
English oratorios soon sprang up, plainly inspired 
at second hand by Mendelssohn. The most suc- 
cessful of these imitations, several of which have 
bad their turn at festivals, have been Mr. Costa's 
"Eli" and "Naaman," the filial relationship of 
which to the "Elijah," those who have heard 
them performed here by the Handel and Haydn 
Society, can hardly fail to recognize; 

(To be continued). 



The Fast Two Mnsical Tears in Bofton. 

(CoDtioncd). 

We have given the list of the principal Orchestral 
music which has been performed here in the last two 
seasons ; from which it appears that in 88 Concerts 
wo have had 30 different Sjftnphonies, some of them 
repeatedly (namely 6 by Haydn, 4 by Mozart, 8 by 
Beethoven, 4 by Mendelssohn, 2 by Schubert, 3 by 
Schumann, 3 by Gade) ; 14 different Concertos (Mo- 
zart 1 , Beethoven 5, Mendelssohn 3, Chopin 2, Schu- 
mann, Joachim, Liszt, Spohr, Weber, 1 each) ; and 
at least 35 different Overtures (Gluck 1, Beethoven 5, 
Mendelssohn 6, Cherubini 3, Weber 5, Bennett 2, 
Gade 2, Rossini 4, Schubert, Schumann, Spohr, 
Wagner, Rietz, &c., 1 each) ; besides works in other 
forms. 

The Symphonies heard here for the first time were: 
Haydn in G (No. 13), in B flat, and the short one in 
B major (H dur) ; Schnhert in B minor, Schumann 
in E fiat (the "Rhenish," or "Cologne" Symph.) ; 
Gade in E; and Mendelssohn's "Reformation." The 
Concertos new to us were : Joachim's for violin ; 
Beethoven's Triple Concerto, and the No. 1 for the 
l*jano ; Liszt's in E flat ; Mozart, for 2 pianos. The 
Overtures heard here for the first time were : V^eiet' 
hoven*B**\Veihe des Uauses" (op. 124); Mendels- 
sohn's "Trumpet" Ov. ; Bennett's " Waldnymphe ;" 
Chcrubini's to "Medea." Wo should have mention- 
ed that the Violin Concertos were played by Mme. 
Camilla Urso and Mr. Listemanu ; the Piano Con- 
certos by Messrs. Dresol, Leonhard, Lang, Parker, 
Perabo, Pctcrsilea, Miss Topp and Miss Dutton ; 
ilio "Triple Concerto" by Messrs. Lang, Elchberg 
and Fries, and again by Perabo, Listomann and 
Fries. — So much of the properly Orchestral Concerts. 
Wo como now to 

II. CnAunsR Music. 

Our summary will embrace two seasons of the 
Mendelssohn Quintette Club, of four concerts oach ; 
tlic four Quartet Matindos of Mr. Listemann, insti- 
tuted this last winter ; Otto Dresel's Piano Readings 

(Spring of 'G8) ; Hugo Lconhard's four Piano Mati- 
ndes in April last; J. C. I>. Parker's three Trio 
Soirdes, this past Spring ; besides various scattering 
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chamber concerts given by Miss AHde Topp, Mr- 
Perabo, Petersilea, and others. Unfortunately, as we 
have not the data at band, it cannot include the nu- 
merous programmes of classical chamber music given 
by the teachers and pupils of the New England and 
the Boston Conservatories, which would swell the 
account considerably. So far as we are able to re- 
call, the different composers have been represented as 
follows : 

J. S. Bach. Piano-forte pieces, from Suites, Parti- 
us, Well-tempered Clavichord, &e, (mostly play- 
ed by Mr. Dresel or Mr. Leonhard); of Sara- 
bandes, Gavottes, Minuets, Airs, Passepieds, &c., 
&c., say 16 performances ; of Preludes and Fugues 
6 or 8 ; also Concerto in D minor, for three pi- 
anos. 

Hakdel. Variations in D minor, piano, (Miss 
Topp). 

Hatdw. String Quartets : No. 69, in B flat ; No. 
75, in G, twice.— TVtos for Piano, Violin ^ 'Cello : 
in G, No. 1 ; in B flak ; in A. 

BoccHERiiri. Qfiintet in G, No. 62. 

Mozart. Quintet (strings), in B flat. — Quartets : No. 
2, D minor; 4, E flat ; 6, C (twice) ; No. —1 'Cello 
Solo : Adagio (W. Fries).— Ptano Solos: Sonata, 
No. 5, in A minor (Perabo) ; Adagio in B minor ; 
&c. 

DussBK. Sonata for Piano and Violin. 

Bbbthotbn. Qftartds: in F, op. 18; A, op. 18; 
F, op. 59 ; E minor, do. (twice) ; A minor, do. ; 
C-sharp minor, op 131 ; F, op. 135 (twice) — 
Trios : No. 2, in G ; 3, C minor (twice) ; in B flat, 
op. 97 (3 times). — Sonatas for Piano and Violin: 
in F, op. 24 (4 limes) ; in C minor, op. 30 ; in A, 
op. 47 (4 times). — For Piano and 'Cello: in G mi- 
nor, op. 5 (twice) ; in A, op. 69 (twice).— For Pi- 
ano Solo . in F minor, op. 2 ; C, op. 2 ; E flat, op. 
7 ; C minor, op. 10 ; F, op. 10 ; B flat, op. 22 ; A 
flat, op. 26 ; C*sharp minor, op. 27 ; D minor, op. 
31 ; E flat, op. 31 ; C, op. .53 ; E minor, op. 90 ; 
Aflat, op. 110. — Variations: in F, op. 34 (Miss 
Topp) ; 15 do., with Fugue, in E flat, op. 35, 
(Perabo). 

TIoMMBL : Septet in D miner. 

M08CQBLE8 : Sonata for 4 hands ; "Homage )i 
Hftndel," do. ; Etude in A flat. 

Schubert. Quintet in C (with 2 'cellos).- (2«ar/<rf, 
in D minor. — Trio (piano and strings), in E flat, 
op. 100 (5 times).— P/anoanrf Violin: Rondo bril- 
lant, op. 70. — Piano Sonata, F mino:, op. 142 ; 
L&ndlers, Marches, &c. 

MBHDBLSSOniT. Ottetto, op. 20. — Quintet in B flat, 
op. 87. — Quartets: in B minor, op. 3 ; B minor, 
op. 44. — Trio, in C minor, op. 66 (3 timcfi). — So- 
nata for Piano and 'Cello, in D, op. 58 (3 times). 
Piano Solo: Songs without Words, 8th Book, 
(Lang) ; others, too many to count ; Andante con 
Variazioni (Parker) ; Caprices, op. 16 ; op. 33, 
No. 2; in B minor; Rondo Capriccioso, E minor 
(twice) ; Fantaisies in A minor, and E minor ; 
Scherzo, arr. from Reformation Symphony ; Presto 
scherzando ; Scherzino ; &c., &c. 

Sciiumamn. QiiintH (piano and strings), op. 44. — 
Trios: No. 1, in D minor ; in F, op. 80. — Piano: 
Arabeske, op. 18; Scherzino in B flat; Toccata, 
on. 7 ; Scherzo ; Novelettes ; Intermezzo ; Ro- 
nianza; 2 Allegros from op. 58; "Grillen," "Fa- 
hcl," op. 12 (twice) ; "Evening," from Phantasle- 
stiicke; Andante, op. 17; Theme and Variations 
in B flat, for 2 pianos; Slumber Song: Allegro 
in Canon form ; &c. 

SroiiR. Nutietto, op. 31. — Violin Concerto ("Gewng- 
Scene") arranged for Flute. 

Tom ASCII VK. Three Eclogues for Piano. 

Wkhbr. ' Piano : PoloiiaiHe in E fliit Scherzo from 
a Sonata; Adagio and Rondo presto, do. 



CiiopiM. For Piano: Impromptus in A flat and C- 
sharp minor ; Fantaisie in F minor, op. 49 ; An- 
dante Spianato, op. 22 (twice) ; Rondo in E flat, 
op. 16 ; Mazourkas, 10 or more ; Polonaises : op- 
22; op. 26 (twice) ; Etudes, 4 at least; Scherzo, 
from Sonata, op. 31 (twice) ; do. in E, op. 54,and 
others ; Ballades : in G minor (twice) ; in A flat ; 
Berceuse ; Nottumes, Vtilses, Preludes, &c. &c. 

F. UiLLBR. Piano: Caprice; Valse. 

L18ZT. Rhapsodies Hongroises, Nos. 1 and 2 ; 
"Gnomenreigen" ; Valse Caprice, after Schubert ; 
Gondoliera and Tarantella ; Songs of Franz,tran8- 
cribed ; &c. 

Raff. Valse Caprice. 

A. Rubinstein. Quintet in F, op. 59 ; Etude fer 
piano, in C. 

Stephen Heller. Piano : Etude in D flat, &c. 

Thalbbrg. Cradle Song ; Etude ; Fantasias, &c. 

J. O. Grimic. Suite in Canon form (for string 
quintet). 

ScHABFFBR, Saran, Drbsbl. Phantasiestucke,&c. 
for Piano. 

Most of the Chamber Cencert programmes have 
been relieved by one or two vocal solos, and it is 
creditable to our singers, as well as to the public 
taste to which the singer keeps instinctively quite 
close, that their selections have been of so high an 
order. Airs and Cavatinas from Italian and French 
opera, namby-pamby sentimental ballads, &c., visit 
the concert room with much less frequency than for- 
merly; ears once so pertinaciously bored by that 
tribe, are now wooed and won by strains of finer in- 
fluence. For instance — though we cannot be exacts 
the nobler masters of song have ministered to us 
through their sincere melodies, somewhat as follows : 

Bach, in several Arias, (as well as Chorals), — 
not, we are sorry to say, so often as in some previous 
years. 

Handbl. Dozens of times, in half a dozen airs ; 
familiar ones of old. 

Gluck. Two arias. 

Mozart. We connt 12 various arias from operas, 
and songs, several of them sung frequently. 

BEBTnoYEN. The Liederkreis : **An die entfernte 
GelieUe;" 'Ah Perfido ;" "Adelaide ;" Quartet and 
Scena, from Fiddio. 

Schubert. 10 Songs, including (besides the well- 
worn ones) "Koima's Klagc," "Dn hist die Rub," 
"Geheimes" [Le Secret), &c. Also several Hymns 
and Choruses for male voices. 

Mendelssohn. 14 Songs, besides Arias from 
Oratorios and Psalms. 

Schumann. 9 Songs, including part of the cydns: 
"Dichteriiebe," the Dnet : "Untor'm Fenstcr/' &c. 

RonBRT Franz. Somo 15 Songs, some of which 
have figured in a goo<l many programmes. 

Ferd. Hillbr, Gade, Dessaukk, &c., in a few 
instances. 

RoBSiNT, of conrse, often. 

We have yet to sum up the Oratorio and Chonil 
performances, the Organ mnsic, &c., &c. 



Concerts. 

The Chickerino Cluu invited their friends to 
the pleasant Hall that bears that name a few weeks 
ago, and gave them a delightful feast of their singu- 
larly refined and poifcct male Part-Singing. The 
selections were all choice and seasonable, the words 
beantiful, mostly little poems of Nature, about 
"Night," "Early Morning," "Winter," "The Moun 
tains," "The Woodland Rose," "On the Water, 

Sec, or patriotic; or, as in the case of "Vincfa, 
the snnken city, mystical-romantic ; and iho Englinh 
tranHla.ions had been made with prcat felicity and 
tact by a poetic member uf the Club. The compo- 
sitions were by Schubert, Gudc, Abt, Fischer, 
Marschner, Kiicken ; and for a finale, best of all, and 
in a cnindcr strain (this alone with piano arooinpa- 
nimc'i t) ihcy sang Mcndelsjiohn's noble ransic to 
Schiller's Ode "To the Artists." 
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The Peace Jubilee. 

Having to go to press this week on Wednesday 
morning, we have hardly a column left in which to 
make a few notes on the performance of the first day. 
The scene on entering the huge Coliseum was indeed 
most imposing. The sight of all those faces turned 
toward you from the vast amphitheatre filled by ten 
thousand singers and a thousand instrumentalists, all 
full of glowing expectation, and of the audience of 
more than twelve thousand, covering fioor and bal- 
conies, was inspiring. The building, too, with its 
strong, light framework, however plain without, is 
beautiful within, and the decoration with flags and 
banners excellent in color and design. Much as wo 
disliked the extravagance of the plan originally, and 
shrank from the boastful style of the announcement 
of this "greatest musical festival ever held in any 
part of the world,*' (as if greatness were to be 
measured by mere magnitude and numbers !) — vce 
cheerfully make haste to own that the result so far 
has in many respects agreeably disappointed us. Up- 
on the whole, a better thing has been wrought out of 
it, than a plan so vainglorious in the conception, so 
unscrupulously advertised and glorified before it had 
begnn to be, and having so mnch of claptrap mixed 
up with what there was good in its programme, gave 
one any reasonable right to expect. But the wide, 
stupendous advertising filled thousands of minds with 
an enthusiasm which, if ignorant, was entirely hon- 
est; the mustering of all the clans of song, in such 
vast numbers, all within one city and one building, 
fired the imagination of the singers far and wide ; 
and then, when the thing was really taken hold of by 
those with money to ensure, and business energy and 
skill to organize, the inordinate dimensions of the 
plan had to be reduced to make it practicable (even 
while the boastful advertising went on I), — and that 
reduction was the saving of the enterprise. For tho 
managerial end of awakening attention far and 
wide, the biggest number served ; but to really musi- 
cal and thinking persons, the smaller the number, the 
greater tho recommendation. Hence when the cho- 
rus of 20,000 was reduced one-half ; the real orches- 
tra from 1,000 to iiOO ; the 20,000 children to 6.000 ; 
and the building itself cut down accordingly, the 
thing began to look more feasible and more attrac- 
tive ; for of course 10,000 voices must sound better 
than 20,000. 

But vo have no time now to take the whole grent nobjoet np 

from the beginning. We can onlj say that the saooeM of 

TMc-i-lnv v.-.o: in the main glorious anil inspiring. The Tiut 

aii '■'••II r vi'iT greatly stirred, delighted. The bext effMbi were 

thnae achicred by the grent Chorus. The unity ofimprefwion 

wan much better than we had d.trcd to expect ; for it Ivid 

■cemed a very donbtfal problem whether the eound of tho 

nearest and the farthHSt ▼oico*, hnndrcdsi of foet apart, could 

reach tho ear at the name instant Tn the plninnr harmony, 

with long ffU5talned toncR, like the opening Lutheran Choral, 

we felt no l.ick of unity, — only, at each paum, a faint nimbnii 

of remoter harmony vnxa heard after the nearer raafm of 

Toicc.1 had ceaxed. Rfore rapid and complicated moromentu 

were of coiirfw leti^ clear auilpreciite in outline. Rnt in all, 

the wonder was that m ^nst a chorus atng no well together ; 

it was a proud proof of tho wide-xpread choral culture In the 

region which has lloitton for ltd centre. The MoKirt Gloria 

and the Inflnmrnntus^ In which Mr. ZKTia\im oondu'^ted, wunt 

the bent, and indeed admirably. Mme. Parkpa-Uoha'r roiee 

told bettMr, doubtlcnn, than .any other voice conld have done 

in the nolo ; yet it noundtul Tery far o.T, .and did not juntlfy the 

Introduction of nolo-ninging in no viint a place. The name of 

Gounod*n j4rr JIfari/i, In which the C^" v:<<:ii»i mndo a rich 

Round in the obl>l!g>tto. The *'St:tr->'(i.i:i4l<-il Jtunner." It ig 

pretty certain, nercr was nnng no well before, nor with effect 

fo electrifying, at leant in nafe and pencefiil tim«n. Keller's 
''Anierirau Hymn," b<>ing plain, Mini plM liarmony, an honent 
bat rather contmonplnce couiponition, was one of the thingn 
most nure to nonnd writ. The •'AnTil Ohorua*' was a chlld- 
inh, trivial thing for nny grand occasion, nnd tlie poor olnp- 
tmp of the hnndrfd aiiviln wan i^enlly a failure in point of nf- 
ffct ; a ningle honent blacknmith'n nnvil hnn more ring to it. 
The gunn were wonderfully wull timed, think what you will of 
them. Thin and the pntriotic plj-cei* wcrii comlnctnl by Mr. 
Oii.MORRin pernon. Mr. I!ii iiiu i;t: rii.nk the bulon in tin; firid 
niohes'nil pifco. thr OTi>rhire to T>niiihi'w$tr. It Wiin li npli-n- 
dtd oiphectra with Itx S.** il>uliU> lia-*',.)*^ nnd played well; huf, 
whei-o we nat (hi the middle of the lioor). it wan with dilllculty 
w« heard all. The Overturn to "Tcil'> and "Coronation 
Marrli^' were clearer. Uut we niunt wnH till it Ls all over. So 
much merely by way of recognition ii,nd beginning. 
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Handbl and Hatdn Socibtt. The aonaftl meet- 
ing for the electioQ of officers and the tnin.<action of 
other business, was held in Bumstend Hall, Ma? 31, 
the president of the society, Dr. J. Baxter Upham, 
in the chair. 

The report of the treasurer showed that the receipts 
of the society from concerts, &c., inclndinf; a balance 
on hand of $1129 71 at the beginning of the year, 
were $9723 12. The whole of this was expended in 
paying sundry bills and current expenses. The treas- 
urer was consequently without any funds, but as the 
society was out of debt no assessment was necessary. 
The present ralue of the permanent funds of the 
society was $8195. 

The report of the librarian showed that the library 
was in good condition. A beautiful fac-simile copy 
of Handel's autograph score of the Mosfiiah, in 
chromoliihograph, had been presented by Carl Zer- 
rahn, and a fine engraring representing the ''Apoth- 
eosis of Handel" was presented by Dr. Upham. 

The president read the annual report, which we 
print elsewhere in full. 

The following officers were reelected for the ensuing 
year:— 

President, J. Baxter Upham. 

Vice-President^ O. J. Faxon. 

Secretary, Loring B. Barnes. 

Librarian, George G. Chickering, 

Treasurer, George W. Palmer. 

Directors, D. L. Laws, E. C. Daniell, R. M. 
Lowell, Oliver B. Lothrop, George Fisher, Samoel 
Jennifion, Levi W, Johnson, William H. Wadleigh. 

BoBTOX Moflic Hall Absociation. The an- 
nual meeting of the stockholders was held at the 
Music Hall, June 9th, J. Baxter Upham, the Presi- 
dent, in the chair. 

The report of the Treasurer was read, showing the 

receipts for the year to be as follows : 

From Orfcnn OoiiMrtB $3,901 85 

Oth«r CoBcertii < 9,184 00 

Fafrii . LnetorM and other gatheriDgs 18.278 60 

Vm of Hall for Sunday Soivicea 2,600 00 

Yearly rent of N*w England OoniirrTatory of Music. 2,600 00 

UMOf BumatMd Hall and Anto-roons 1,892 00 

fUleof Organ BookR 60 00 

Proflttof Kxhtbitionof Bu«ts, e(o 106 83 

$31 912 21 
Payments for the vear were as follows : 

For gas '. «8,485 84 

Fu«l 608 00 

Iniparauoe 1,662 60 

Int«TWt ff 8,867 88 

Tazw 2,460 20 

BalariM 1,200 00 

Saiidry Ezpvnaas 11«687 67 

24 671 98 
Profits of the year 7',240 28 

•31,912 21 

The account was referred to an Auditing Com- 
mittee with instructions to report to the Directors at 
as early a day as pnicticable. 

The President made a report on the condition of 
the affairs of the corporation, saying that all the 
property was in good condition, and called the atten- 
tion of members to the fart that six pictures had been 
presented to the association during the pant year by 
Mr. Gardner Brewer. These were all portraits of 
musical composers, celebrated in their day, one of 
them baring been the tMcher of Beeth'oren. A 
marble bust of Charlotte Cushman bad also been 
presented by Mrs. Gorham Brooks. 

The subject of Insurance was brought up, and it 
was staled that the amount on the building was 
$75,000 ; on the organ $60,000, and on the statue of 
Beethoven $2,000. Many members thought the in- 
surance on the building was more than enough to 
cover any loss which they were liable to sustain, 
although the amount on the organ was not too high. 
The President stated that this instrument could not 
be replaced short of $100,000 at the present time, and 
that it cost about $60,000 in gold. 

The discussion was now dropped, and the subject 
of electing Directors for the ensuing year being the 
next business, a Nominatintc Committee was ap- 
pointed. They reported the following list who were 
all unanimously reelected : 

J. Baxter Upham, R. E. Apthorp, Eben Dale, E. 
T. Osborn, H. W. Pickering, John P. Putnam, S. 
Lothrop Thomdike. 

Bernhard Molique. 

A slight memorial of one of the worthiest human 
beings that ever existed, and one of the most com- 
plete aitists who have expressed themselves in Music, 
is due to the sterling merits of Bernhard Molique. 
Though no one could number him among the men of 
genius who have figured so brilliantly during the past 
half-century, his conscientious working-out of every 
talent which he posscsfsed by nature, and could im- 
prove by study, give the deceased that high 
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place among his predecessors and contemporaries 
which it is fit and fair to claim for him now that his 
simple, laborious and honorable life is over. 

He was born at Nuremburg in the year 1803. His 
father, a town musician (to which position there is 
no equivalent in England or in France), obliged the 
boy to make himself useful on many instruments — 
an admirable musical training. When he was four- 
teen years of age he was sent to Munich and placed 
under Bovelli, first violinist of the Royal Chapel. 
Two years later he was in the orchestra of the Thea- 
ter an der Wien, at Vienna ; subsequently he re- 
turned to the Bavarian capital, to succeed his master 
as irst court violinist, when only seventeen years of 
age. I have heard his contemporaries speak of his 
playing at that time as something rash, daring and 
Drilli.int in no common degree. But I must doubt 
the fidelity of such a character. It is more certain 
that the sobriety and sedateness of his manner (un- 
impeachable as was his execution), and the strictly 
clasKical forms of his compositions, stood in the way 
of his success at a time when such more showy but 
less solid men as Lafont, De Beriot and Paganini 
were abroad. Afler travelling for some years as a 
virtuoso, he took up his abode in Stuttgart. There 
he was resorted to and consulted as a master of his 
instrument. On the breaking out of the troubles in 
Germany, encouraged by the respect shown him dur- 
ing previous visiu to this country, he took that reso- 
lution which is always perilous in one whose nation- 
ality is distinct and whose habits aie formed — of 
changing his country ; and settled himself in Eng- 
land. Here there was no occupation for him analo- 
gous to that he had left in his own land. But it was 
admirable to see how he conformed himself to our re- 
quirements. Incessantly — too incessantly^occupied 
with composition, for "all sorts and conditions" of 
musicians, and as a matter of nature and conscience 
always doing his best, never debasing the standard 
he had set for himself, with a view to popnlsr require- 
ments, Herr Molique undertook the exhaustinir duties 
of a professor of harmony and composition. That he 
was singularly happy in his pupils may he seen in 
fnture records of English music and musicians. No 
one profited by his teaching who did not esteem and 
regard the man, apart from his lessons. This, be it 
said without indelicacy, was proved emphatically and 
gratefully, when his tired hand could write no long- 
er, and his tired brain had to take rest beyond the 
contest and turmoil of London. Ho died qnietly. at 
home, after a long period of bodily and mental de- 
cay, "among his own people," without, it is haped, 
a want or a care. 

To appraise his value as a composer is not an easy 
task. His favorite work, "Abraham," an elaborate 
oratorio, proves, after all that could be said and sung 
about it, to be little more than a reflex of "Elijah." 
His violin concertos, I believe, will wear, — so long, 
at least, as any show-music can wear. After the one 
by Beethoven, and the one by Mendelssohn, there 
are few, if any, works of the kind in which fancy and 
classical texture are so happily combined. Some of 
his songs are charming. "If o'er the boundless sky" 
(so capitally sung by Miss Masson), and 'The Gon- 
dolier Song," are as good as any contributions to the 
world of German song-writers ever made — Schubert's 
not excepted. 

To end, Bernhard Molique was, as a man, child- 
like, gracious, unsuspecting, unselfish, without bit- 
terness ; and this is remarkable, when the worth of 
his labors and the smallness of his gains are consider- 
ed. — Alkenoeum, Hrhrt F. Chorlbt. 



Carlsrchb. Herr Ed. Devrient, the well known 
German actor, (with whoFe "Recollections of Men- 
delssohn" we have been making our readers acquaint- 
ed) lately celebrated his fiftieth professional anniver- 
sary. A short time previously, he had refused a 
very flattering offer from Stuttgardt, preferring to 
remain here. The Grand-Duke has now made him 
General-Director of the Theatre. On the day of the 
anniversary, Herr Devrient received congralulnfory 
messages and letters from his brother actors and from 
his admirers in all parts of Germany, besides the Or- 
der of the Crown, &c., &c. 

Cologne. The greatest regret is manifested 
among all classes at the resolution of Herr Ferdinand 
Hi Her to throw up the post he has so long filled with 
credit to himself and eminent advantage to the city. 
According to report, his retirement is due to a feeling, 
of indignation at a series of annoyances and vexa- 
tions to which he has been subjected. Herr Hillcr 
had for some time past demanded an augmentation 
of his salary as Town Conductor, and the );uaranteo 
of a pension for himself and his family ; he had like- 
wise expressed a wish that his position should be as- 
sured by a proper legal contract; but neither of these 
re(|uests was gratified, and he has, then-fore, deter- 
mined to sever his official connection with the town. 



S^ifitthl llotires. 

DE8CRIPTITB LIBT OV TBB 
PakUitlied hv hiirw J>Ummu ft. €•• 



Vooal. with Piano Aooompaniment. 

Footprints in the Sand. Draham, 30 

Good eomle Mog, about th« prttty prints of a 
Mi's fK>t on Um ^Mch sands of Boekaway. Pleasing 
melody. 

, I can't make up my mind. Smith. 30 
Quite anfertunate, as the jonng ladles, (as A« be- 
lieves) are quite anxlons lie iboald choose. Good m n- 
sk), and amuilDg word«. 

I'm as happy as a bird. Hernandez. 30 

'Oomie love toof , with a very quaint and pleating 
nelodjr. 

Farewell. 3. D to f. Stark. 30 

fine poetry, happily adapted to the maale. 

Bill Craven. CoUins. 30 

A hearty sea song, full of quirks and pnna ; m 
when the ship nils out of the harbor, while "his love 
she went to ttee;^' or. as when Bill, sighting a pirate, 
exclaims, thinking of his eugo, **I ope~I am to 
lave my op~l-nm !'* 

The Swiss Boy. (Steh nnr anf). Varied. 6. 

C to fl. Pixis. 65 

The well known melody, ezqnitltely vmrled for the 
voice. Has an easier and a more dlfllcult part, but 
neither are eiuiy. Fine concert piece, and has been 
reocntly sung "with great applause." 

Chevy Chase. 3. £6 to e. IVFarren. 30 

The good old Knglinh ballad. Everybody has heard 
of it, but hardly anybody known It. 

The Crystal Cave. Duet. 3. C to g. Ghver. 65 
One would rhiok that Glover's duets would deteri- 
orate after a while, but this is as good as the best. 

God keep our country free. 30 

A ine hymn, eung at the great "Peeee Jubilee." 
Russian melody. 

The Harp that once thro' Tara's Hall. Choma. 30 
Tt still holds Its own as one of the most melodions 
of melodies, but now is a *'song of ten thousand" an it 
still eelioeH over the Jubilee neighborhood in Boston. g 
On Thnndajr** programme. 

A Hymn of Peace. Chorus. 2- F to f. Kel/er. 30 
Keller's American Hymn, with 0. W. Holmes^ ad- 
mirable words. On Tuesday's programme at the Ju- 
bilee. 

The Monk. (H Monaco). 5. F to e. 

Meyerbeer. 75 
A fine eonoert song, sung by H. W. Whitney and 
others. A poor young Monk la strnggllng to concen- 
trate his mind on reilftlons dutlM, but is sadly dis- 
tracted by dreams of the gay world. 

Inatrumental. 

Festival Waltzes. (Woin, Weib und Qesan^). 3. 

Strauss. 75 
A bright, cheerful eolleetlon. quKe suitable for a 
"festival" set, as Strauss is one of the best oT **fesa- 
val" eondoeton. 

Magali. Grand Walts. 4. YAt. Leyhaek, Op. 83. 
A brilliant waits In Ley bach's masterly stjle. 

Fifth Nocturne. 4. Afr. Leybach, Op. 52. 

One of the prettiest ; graeefhl and flowing, the mel. 
odj pleasing aad soothing. 

Memory. "Summer Bereries." Wilton. 50 

Amonf? the Hills. <* " " 50 

Two very graeefbl productions, and very masonable. 

Take them with yon on your summer Jaunt, and play 

them by the mountain or sea-side. 

Books. 

Glap TiDiif 09. A Collection of New Hymns 
%ind Music, for Sabbath Schools, Anniversa- 
ries, &c. By L. 0. Emerson and L. B. Stark- 
weather. Boards, 35 ; paper, 30 
Both teachers and pupils will welcome this new* 
book, by two authors of rare teste, the flrst of whom 
at least Is "known by bis worka" to some hundreds 
of thousands, the latter also, haTing an excellent mu- 
sical reputetioo. One need not turn over the leavea 
of the lKM>k long to become convinced that there is 
nothing dull In It. On the contrary, both hymns and 
mui^io are coocIm, bright and cheerful to a degree thai 
eannot fldl to please young singers. 



AaaaaviATiows.— De g rees of diSenlty are marked from 1 to 
7. The htj Is marked with a eaplMl letter, as C, B flat, fce^ 
A small Roman letter marks the highest note. If on the staA^ 
aa itmHe tetter the highest note. If a6etM the etalL 



Musxo ST Mar.. — Music Is sent by mall, the expense being 
two oente for evety ft>ur ounces, or fraction thereof, (abont 
one cent for an ordinary piece of music). Persons at a 
distance will And the conveyance a saving of time and 
expense in obteloing supplies Boolu ean also be sent at 
double these rates. 
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The Peace Jubilee. 

ITS COXCEPTIOX, EARLY 8TRUOOLR% ASD ORGAN- 
IZATION. 

(From the Daily Adrertinn, Jnoe 15). 

The jrreat oak nhich overshadows Boston to- 
day, and to which the nation looks with interest, 
had its acorn in the brain of Mr. P. S. Gil more. 
Whatever credit is to be jriven to others for en- 
erory, sagacity and liberality, in pushing: the plan 
on to completeness and success, to hira alone be- 
lonses the honor of originating the idea. Seven 
cities claim the birth of Homer; there is even 
dispute as to priority in suggestinpr the name of 
the President who visits us to-morrow ; but no- 
body has been audacious enough to attempt ^o 
divide with Mr. Gilmore the dory of the concep- 
tion of the Peace Jubilee. No friend sug<re8te<I 
it to him ; no acquaintance advised him. AVarm- 
ed into life by the great stimulus of travel, the 
first idea had birth in Mr. Gilmorc's mind just 
two years ago this month, as he was eroinn; up and 
down the land m his business. It has never 
ceased in progress since, but has increased in 
size and momentum steadily, as the snowball be- 
comes an avalanche, until it has the magnitude 
which we see in Boston to-day, — uoverintj an ex- 
penditure of hundreds of thousands of" dollars, 
calling into being the largest audi*»ncrt hall in the 
world, drawing together hosts of people from 
every part of the country as far as the Pacific 
coast, summoning into its service the best musi- 
cal talent, talked about the world over. 

But the progress at first was very slow. No- 
body but the projector himself will ever fully re- 
alize with how many difHculties it was attended. 
At first Mr. Gilmore only talked about it to few 
people, confidentially, seeking encouragement 
and getting instead cold water by the bu(?ketful. 
It was not until after the presidential election of 
1868 that he began to make formal calls in ex- 
planation of his project, and solicitation of aid, 
subscriptions and indorsement. But by that time 
the plan had assumed a complete and symmetri- 
cal form in Mr. Gilmorc's own mind ; and it is 
interesting to compare the sketch of a programme 
which he had printed in those days as a prospec- 
tus, with the full-blown arrangements which peo- 
ple now have almost by heart. There is very 
little difference. Some changes of course have 
been made. The time of the Festival has been 
expanded from three days to five, and the num- 
ber of the chorus has been pared down from 
twenty thousand' voices to little more than ten 
thousand. But the grand outlines of the picture, 
the character of the music, even most of the se- 
lections, remain as Mr. Gilmore drew them. The 
very ball, on the evening of the 17th of June, 
which comes up now as the latest fruit of consul- 
tation, was provided for in this sketch prepared 
in December last. 

It was on the first days of the new year that 
the public at large was given its first hints of 
what was in store. These came in mysterious 
paragraphs in the Boston newspapers, framed at 
first so as to arouse without gratifying curiosity, 
followed up in a few days with gradually more 
and more explicit ex{>osition8 of the matter. 
Letters of sympathy and encouragement from 
leading citizens, in official and private life, and 
from eminent musicians, were published one by 
one. The newspapers of Boston all editorially 
commended and favored the project; those of 
other cities were disposed to sneer at it and bring 
it to ridicule, bat at the same time its magnitude 
and aggressiveness were such that they were 
forced to talk about it, and thus the great end 
was gained of bringing the matter prominently 
before the people. Soon everybody was talking 
about it. There was every room for difference 



of opinion on the musical and the financial prac- 
ticability of the undertaking ; thus discussion was 
stimulated, and everything seemed brisk and 
prosperous. 

It was shortly after this that the enterprise had 
its darkest dav*— Mr. Gilmore fell ill. The talk- 
ing community were wide awake, for a time, but 
the doing, subscribing, paying community were 
rather disposed to hold aloof. Canvassing for the 
guarantee fund was up-hill work. Other men 
who tried it gave up discouraged after a few 
days* experience. But Mr. Gilmore kept peg- 
ginir away. In one day he called upon seventy 
business firms and obtained seventy refusals to 
subscribe so much as a dollar. Butthe percent- 
age of negative answers was not always so large. 
In the course of two months' work pledges were 
obtained of forty thousand dollars, — about one 
quarter of the amount originally estimated as 
likely to be required. Then a private meeting 
of business men and musical people was called, 
and took place on the 13th of March. Mr. (iil- 
more's match at last seemed to have struck fire ; 
his enthusiasm became contagious. Mr. £ben 
D. Jordan consented to act as treasurer. A 
building committee was also appointed. A few 
days later the citizen subscribers organized into 
a working body, with Hon. A. H. Rice as presi- 
dent, and committees for every branch of the 
multifarious duties into which the details of the 
work naturally divided. The public interest was 
rekindled. Musical people everywhere be<ran to 
sing and practise. The city government appoint- 
ed a committee to cooperate with the organiza- 
tions of the citizens ; and the labor of Mr. Gil- 
more henceforth was divided among a body of 
men all earnest and sagacious workers. 

A.slight interruption to the harmonious fiowof 
afTairs was occasioned when it became necessary 
to determine the location of the building for the 
Festival. The original prospectus had lefk this 
matter open. Suggestions of using for the pur- 
pose any part of the*Common had been so warm- 
ly opposed that that idea was given up, and it 
was generally announced that some accessible 
part of the Back Bay lands would be selected. 
But some of the gentlemen of the citizens' or- 
ganization thought the Common, if it could be 
obtained, a much more advantageous site in many 
respects; and on their application leave was 
granted by the municipal authorities without 
much dis<Mission of the subject. Objections were 
at once made by many of the truest friends of the 
enterfirise to the proposed misuse of our great 
breathing-place. Numerous signatures were ap- 
pended to a protest ; many leading citizens ad- 
dressed the board of aldermen in remonstrance, 
and though that body adhered to its first action, 
the committee wisely and gracefully gave way 
to public opinion ; and the announcement was 
made that the original selection of St. James 
Park had been again and finally ratified. 

No further clouds have marred the procress of 
the Festival to its fruition to-da)'. Work went 
ahead swiftly in many departments at the same 
time. The contract for the building was given 
to Judah P. Sears & Son, and on the 29th of 
March they staked out the land. They have 
been at work ever since, often by. night as well 
as by day, employing about two hundred work- 
men ; and the last stroke of their hammers will 
ring through the big spaces this morning. About 
the same time Mr. Tourjee began to ortranize the 
grand chorus, and Mr. Zerrahn to drill the Bos- 
ton nucleus of the force ; and these two gentle- 
men, both incomparably well fitted for their re- 
spective divisions, have been hard at work every 
day and almost every evening. Mr. J. Thomas 
Baldwin has been selecting the orchestra. A 
firm in Grantville have searched out the big oxen 



and made the big drum. The Messrs. Hook have 
devised, constructed and set up the organ, small 
but mighty. Conip<*t^nt persons have directed 
the extensive advertising, the decorations of the 
building, the sale of tickets, the engagement of 
soloists, the provision for guests, and so on 
through more ramifications of detail than we have 
space to enumerate. 

THE CHORUS. 

The duty of selectins and supervising a chorus 
of from ten to twenty thousand persons was one 
of the most arduous and responsible duties con- 
nected with the whole enterprise. Mr. Gilmore 
proposed to Mr. Eben Tourjee, the director of 
the New England Conservatory of Music, to ac- 
cept the trust, and after some hesitation and ma- 
ture deliberation he did so. The wisdom of this 
selection of Mr. Tourjee is now fully manifest ; 
for his pleasant and affable disposition, as well as 
the extensive knowledge and experience which 
he possessed, has contributed largely to the har- 
monious development of this branch of the great 
project. Having accepted the charge, Mr. Tour- 
jee, on the 1 0th of March, issued his first circu- 
lar which invited the cooperation of the musical 
people of the country, stated the proposed plan 
of organization, and the choruses to be sung. 
Within a very short time afVer the circular was 
issued seventy-five societies had reported accord- 
ing to its terms, and the response from all por- 
tions of the country was eminently satisfactory 
and encouraging. On the 18th of March a spe- 
cial circular was issued, and by the middle of 
April the applications and acceptances of vocal- 
ists had been so numerous that the requisite num- 
ber had been secured, and it was found necessary 
to issue "Chorus Cin-ular No. 2," stating that the 
chorus was already full, and giving such instruc- 
tion as was thought necessary to those who had 
become its members. From that time until the 
present the different societies, which are to par- 
ticipate in the festivities of the next four days, 
have been actively engaged in rehearsing the 
music to be sung by them on this occasion. The 
rehearsals of Boston choruses, as is well known, 
have taken place in Bumstead and Music Halls ; 
and they have been largely attended, and full of 
interest. Early in May the work of classifying 
the members of the Boston chorus began, and 
each applicant was obliged to pass individually 
under the examination of Mr. Tourjee, in order 
that his or her qualifications might be tested. 
Over three thousand persons of Boston and vi- 
cinity were examined by Mr. Tourjee ; and the 
directors of associations and societies in distant 
places are held 'to a like responsibility for the 
capacity of the singers under their charge. 

Below we give a list of the choral organiza- 
tions which have been accepted, and which will 
take part in the exennses during the week : 

MA8SACIIUSBTT8. 

Dn^ton Clioniii— BumRtead HkII CImm*. — Cnrl Zerrahn, P. 
8. GHinore and E. Tourjm, MuMral DirMstom ; 2984 members. 

Handel and Haydn Sorletv of Boston.— Prenidrnt. .T. Baxt«r 
Upham ; Berretary. Lorlog B. Barnes ; Muelcal Director, Carl 
Zerrahn ; 849 members. 

Bo«lon Choral Society of South Boston.— Pr«ildent, F. H. 
Underwood ; S<trr*'tHry, M. C. O'Connell; Musical Director, J. 
C. D. Parker ; 278 niemlHsrB. 

Ch«*liiea ChoralSocletr.— Pww'ident, John H. Roberts; Sec- 
retary, F If. Duren ; Mui>ieal Director, John W. Tufts; 604 
memhftra. 

Ncwfon Choral Society. — Pn>«H(»nt,.Tohn Q. Henry ; Seen- 
tary. Oeorp» f*. TrowbrMei*: 221 niembern. 

Worcester Mo»»rt and Bwthoven Choral Union — Prnddent. 
A. C. Mnnroe; S<>rretary, R. L. SpAulding; Musical Director, 
Solon Wndir; 202 members. 

Salem.— President, V TI- liee; S^f^retary. Qeorge A. Fuller ; 
Hniticnl Director, Carl Zerrahn: 2G9 menib(>r». 

Randolph... Prpxident, A W. Whitcomb; Secratary, H. 
StfTen!) ; Musical Director. J. B. Thayer; 101 mpmbers. 

Sprlntrfleld MendHwiohn Union .. Preside nt, W. R. Brlns- 
made : Secretary, II. F. Trask ; Musical Director,AmoB Whit- 
\ne ; 113 members. 

Georpeiown Mu^lml Ui»lon...Ppe«H(»nt, Richard Tenny ; 
S«K>retary, Charles Beecher; Mufical Director, B. Wildest; 61 
members. 
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Newbury port... Preiildent, D. C. Noyi«; Muslcftl Director, 
CharSe* P. Morrison; 92 merobrrr. 

llaTerhill Mudleal Union... President, J. £. Gnle; Secretarr, 
W. Ayer ; Musical Director, J. K. Colby ; 182 niembeni. 

PhII RWerChorua Society... PrvfiideDt, D. H. Dyer: S4'ere- 
Ury, N. R Earl ; Muaical Director, C. U Itobbinfi; 76 mem- 
bem. 

Medford...PrefiIdent, Isaac Moorehoum; $tf>cre»arv, P. R. 
LItebfleld: M ustral Din^ctor, IV. A. Wehber; 84 membem. 

\V«> mouth... PreRldent, Kllng RichardK ; S^crffary, W. 0. 
Nnih : Masical Director, C. H. Wabb ; 1S8 memberi*. 

At^hol Muvical Axjiooiition.. .Prej«i(lMnt, C. C. Basaett ; Sec- 
retary, Dr. Jamea P. Oliver; MuMcal Director, Q(*orKe 8. Che- 
ney; Aivlntant Muoleal Director, W. S. Wiftgin: 40 members. 

QuiDCy Point Choral Society... Prcaident, T. II. Newcomb ; 
Recretary, P. T. Uillmau; Mndcal Director, E. P. Haywood; 
SO membeni. 

Oroton Centre Musical Araoclatton.. .Prealdent, Nathan R. 
Thayer; Secretary, J. K. Beooett; Muaical Director, Dr. Nor- 
man Smith; 49 members. 

Maiden Chorus Club... President, GnorKe P. Cox : Secretary, 
W A. Uild; Musical Director, 0. B. Brown ; 5^ members. 

Plymouth Uock Choral Society... President, CnItIu S. D»- 
roon: Secretary , T. B Drew; Musical Director, John H. Har- 
low ; 29 members. 

South Abinjfton Choral Society... President, B«la Allen ; 
Secretary, Wa^hinjton Peterson ; Musical Director, William 
A. Bowlas ; 46 members. 

Waltham Choral Union. . .Pn>*ident, J. W. Fairbanks ; Sec- 
retary, G. A Bates ; Musical Director, J. S. Jones; 143 mem- 
ber'*. 

Kitebburf Choral Society.. President. Moses 0. Lyon; Sec- 
retary, B. Frank Wallls ; Musical Dirsctor, Hoses G. Lyon ; 
73 members. 

East Douglas Musical Society. .President, Wm. Hunt; Sec- 
retary, G. W. Spencer ; Musical Director, John C. Waters; 
25 mfuibers. 

Quincy.. President. C. A. Howlaod ; S^retary, C. H. Por- 
ter; Musical Director, II. B. Brown: 60 members. 

L>iwr«nce. . President, F. E. Clark : Secn»tary, W. P. Coop- 
er; Musical Director, 8. A. Rills: 167 members. 

Ahiogton Centre.. President, D. Powers ; Secretary, G. A. 
Beai ; Musical Director. Henry Noyes; 45 members. 

Yarmouth Chorus Club.. President, D. G. BIdrldfC)*: Secre- 
Ury, E. D. Paine; Musical Director, Jairus Lincoln ; 28 mem- 
bers. 

Sandwich Choral Society.. Prssident, Uriel F. Sherman: 
Seeretarv, Samuel Feesenden ; Musical Director, H. Hersey 
Henid ; 21 members. 

Ilyanois.. President, A. C. Swift; Secretary, C. H. Nye; 
Musical Director, R Weeks ; 24 members. 

Mansfield. .President, John Rofrers ; Secretary, Pliny M. 
Cobb; Musical Director, George B. Bailey ; 85 members. 

HolMstOQ.. President, 0. M. Bullard ; Secretary, Henry W. 
Parker; Musical Director, W. L. Payson ; 60 members. 

Melrose Musical Association .. President. H E. Trowbridge; 
Secretary, E. H. Goes; Musical Director, H. E. Trowbridge ; 
29 members. 

Korthfleld.. President, J. B. Callander; Secretary, Rer. J. 
T. Clark; MuMicai Director, Miss M. A. Field; 24 members. 

Springfield Cboral Union.. President, B. A. Prince; Secre- 
tary. T. N. Newton: Masieal Director, J. D. Uutchlns ; 84 
m^mbcn. 

North Ablngton.. President, John Ford ; Secretarr. E. H. 
Denham ; Musical Director, J. F. L. Whitmarsh ; 21 mem- 
bers. 

Esst Somerrille. .President and Musical Director, 8. D. Had* 
ley ; Secretary, C. U. W. Wood ; 29 members. 

Sherborn Musical Association.. Pr^ldent. G. W.Dennett; 
Secretary, AH. Bianchard; Musical Director, Avf ustos H. 
Leiaod ; 22 members. 

South Bralntrce Choral Society. .President, Joseph Porter ; 
Seerecary, Mr. J, W. Uolbrook; Musical Director, H. Wilde ; 
140 members. 

WhitlnsTille. .President, 0. B. Monlton ; Secretary, Wm. 
Foster ; Musical Director, B. L. M. Smith ; 18 members. 

New Bedford.. President, L B. Ellis; Secretary, Stephen 
Crowell ; Musical rireetor, J. E. Eaton. Jr.; 76 members. 

West Acton Schubert Choral Union.. President. John 
Fletcher, Jr.; Secretary, N. E. Cutler; Muaical Director, 
George Gardner ; 40 memliers. 

Middleborough . . Prei'ldent, I. H. Harlow : Secretary, Joseph 
Wood ; Musical Blrgctor. A J. Pickens ; 23 member;i. 

East Boston Choml Society.. Prealdent, C. G. Rowell ; Ma- 
aical Director, Dexter A. Tompkins; 64 members. 

Uopkinton.. President and Musical Director, B. 8. Nason ; 
Secretary, M. B. Ma>bory; 81 members. 

Methuen. .President, Jacob Emerson ; Secretary, George A. 
Harris; 80 members. 

Natick. .President, E 0. Morse ; Secretary, J. Wilde ; Mu- 
sical Direotpr, J. Aston Brosd ; 102 membeA. 

Milford. . President, Her. G. L. Demarest; Secretary, Deane 
Battles ; Musical Director, C. J. Thompson ; 88 members. 

Wobnrn.. President. Charles A< Smith; Secretary, Jeslah 
HoTey ; Musical Director, P. K. Bancroft ; 68 members. 

Lowell.. President, John McBroy; Secretary, Benjamin 
Walker; Musical Director, Solon W. Sterens; 148 members. 

Amesbury Musical Association.. President, Benjamin S. 
Blake ; Secretary, F. B. French; Musical Director, Moses 
Flanders ; 65 members. 

Belmoi.t Musical Association,. President, F. B. Tates; Sec- 
retary, B. A lam ■«; 87 mem beis. 

Acushnet Musical Association.. President, Thomas Hersom; 
Secretary, Lewis H. Pratt; Musical Director, Ammi Howard ; 
24 members 

Framiogham. President, F. S. Prentice; Secretary, J. W. 
ClArk, Jr.; Musical Director, L. 0. Emerson ; 40 mevbers. 

WibcheAter Choral Society.. President, Henry B. Metcalf; 
Secretary, D. W. Kimball ; Musical Director, J. C. Johnson; 
48 members. 

' Webster. .President, J. Hetherlngton ; Secretary, L. D. Wa- 
ters ; Mi^sloal Director, Carl Krebs ; 23 members. 

AAbland .President, Rer. M. M. Cutter ; Secretary, P. Em* 
erson ; Musica) Director. C. V. Mason ; 41 mem bers. 

North Biidgewater.. President, C. R. Ford; Secretary, F. 
A, Thayer ; Musical Director, Dr. G. R. Whitney ; 184 mem- 
bers. 

Reading Musical Association. . President, D. 0. Richardson ; 
Secretary, W, H. Perkins j 43 members. 

fiComioster. .Preside^, 0. A. Chase; Secretary, B. F. 
Pierce ; Musical Director, B. H. Bailey; 64 members. 

'Sterling.. President, Jonathan Sawyer ; Secretary andMu- 
■Ical Director, BIrney Mann { 18 members. 

Andover. . President, Albert Abbott { Secretary, H. P. 
Beard; Musical Director, George Kingman ; 82 members. 

Groveland..President. J. A, Salary ; SecieUry, Chas. W. 
SpoObrd; Musical Director, L. Hopkins; 25 nvQ>bara. 



Taunton ReethoTen Society. .President, William B. Cran- 
dell; Secretary, P. B. Deane; Musical Director, L. Souls ; 97 
mem hem. 

Ly nn.. President, Hon. Rolsnd G. Usher: Secretary, C U. 
Abom: Musical Director, Rufns Pierre ; 183 members. 

WeMtfleld. . President, J. R. Cladwio ; Secretary, J. G. Scott; 
36 members. 

Iloxbiiry . . President, H. W. Brown ; Secretary , D. T. Harra- 
den; 85 members. 

NEW HAMflSHIRK. 

Manchester. .President, Alpheus Gay; Secretary, D. 0. 
Gould, Jr. ; Musical Director, K. T. Baldwin, 40 members. 

Nashua. .Prrsiilent. Charles N. Merrill ; Secretary, J. P. 8. 
Otterson; Musical Director. E. P. Phillips: ^9 members. 

Wolfehorough Union Chorus and Glee Club.. President, Ja- 
cob Hsnson; Secretary, D. £. Whitton; Musical Director, M. 
T. Cate ; 81 members. 

Plahtow Choral Society .President, Frances N. Flanders; 
Secretsry. Rev. A. Colbum; Musical Director, Mrs. J. T. 
Nichols; 28 members. 

K«ene. . President, C. M- Wyman ; Secretary, J. A. French : 
Musical Conductors, G. W. Foster and C. M. Wyman; c8 
members. 

Fnrminfrton. .President, Thomss Cooeke; Secretary, James 
B Fernald ; Mm^ical Director, B. F. Ashton ; 20 members. 

r<ebanon. .President, Solon A. Peek; Secretary, B. H. 
Thompson; Musical Director. J. M. Perkins; 89 members. 

New Hampton. .Prefidentand Musical Dirsctor, Z. C. Per- 
kins; Secretary, James P. Lewis; 29 members. 

Salmon Falls.. President, Wm. P. Brooks ; Seoretary, A. H. 
Crane ; MuMcal Director. George W. Brookings: 80 members. 

Exeter, Rocklnsham Musical Association.. President and 
Mnsicsl Director, Rev. J. W. Pickering, Jr. Secretary, Dr. C. 
H. Gerish. 82 members. 

Concord Choral Society. .Secretsry. 8. Humphrey. Musical 
Director, John Jackson. 96 member*. 

Frsnoestown.. President, W. A Richards. Secretary, Dr.C. 
F. Pitts. Musical Director. G. Epps. 81 members. 

Dover, Strafford Countv Musical Association. .President snd 
Musical Director, W. 0. Perkins. Secretary, J. 8 Hayes. 198 
members. 

Laconia, Belknap Mn*Ical Association .. Prealdent. W. N. 
Blair. Secretary, R. H. Carter. Musical Director, Ralph N. 
Merrill. 84 members. 

Suncook Choral Society.. President, C. B. Hlldrath Secre- 
tary, B. B. Gould. Musical Director, J. C. Cram. 81 mem- 
bers. 

YBRMONT. 

Randolph, Orange County Musical Socletr.. President, J. 
W. Farprn. Secretary. C. 11. Montague. Mualeal IMrector, 
Georve Dodge. 18 members. 

Rutlnnd. . President. F. A. Fisher. Secretary. W. D. Good- 
now. Musical DIrtrtor, R. I. Humphrey. 60 members. 

MIddlebury. .President, Dngald Stewart. Secretary,!. A. 
Dowd. Musical Director, C. F. Stone. 26 members. 

MAINB. 

Damsriscotta, Rossini Club. . President. Rev. J. J. Rnlflneh. 
Secretary, B. W. Dunbar. MoslealDirector, G. M. Thnrlow. 
82 members. 

Fsrmington Choral Society. .President and Musical Direo- 
tor, C. A. Allen. Secretary, J. T. Gay. 27 members. 

Augusta. .President, Georire Weelcs. Secretarr, A Partridge. 
Musical Director, Waldemar Malmene 28 members. 

Saco. . President, E. N. Rodsdon. Secretary. Manson Sea- 
Tey. Musical Director, G. G. Additon. Assistant Musloal 
Dirsctor, W. A. Hodskins. 69 members. 

I^ewiston, Androsroggfn Musical Socletr. .President. A. D 
Lock wood. Secretary, R.C. Ponnell. Musloal Director, Beth 
Sumner. 61 members. 

Bangor. .President, Rer. 8. P. FaT. F. 8. Darenport, Di* 
rector. B. F, Duren, Secretary. 57 members. 

CONNECTICUT . 

New Haven Choral Union. .President and Musical Dlreotor, 
J. H. Wheeler. Secretary. A B. Dodge. 88 members. 

Thomsonvllle, Enfield.. President, J. 8. Allen. Seerstarj, 
0. F. Wri|;ht. ^«n.-«lcal Director, B. F. Parsons. 14 membem. 

Watarbury.. President. J. W. Smith. Secretary, R. M. 
Smith. 42 members. 

Wallingfbrd.. President, Miller. Secretary, W. G. 

Beach. J. H. >7heeler. Director. 40 members. 

Lakevllle (Salisbury). .President, Geonco B. Bnrrall. Sec- 
retary, F. C. r>vnch. Musical Condoetor and Pianist, D. F. 
Stlllman. 20 members. 

SHODB ISLAND. 

Pawtocket, Choral Society.. Prssident, John F. Adams. 
Muslcsl Director, George W. Haielwood. Secretary, Charlea 
0. Read. 88 members. 

Providence.. President and Musical Conductor, Lewis T, 
Downes. Secretary, John W. Noyes. Treasurer and Libra- 
rian, Edwin Baker. 82 members. 

KBW TOBK. 

Granville. .President, Rev. J. M. Crawford. Secretary, B. 
F. Ottarson. Musical Director, D B. Worley. 28 members. 

Malone Musical Association. . President, S. I. Palmer. Sec- 
retary, H. E. Perkins. Musical Director, T. H. Attwood. 21 
members. 

Saratoga Springs. .President, 8. ■. Bushnell. Secretary, 8. 
H. Richards. 48 members. 

ILLINOIS. 

Chicago Mendelssohn Society* > President, Georse B. Upton. 
Seeretarv, James R. Murray ; Musical Director, J. A Buttor- 
fleld. 95 members. 

onio. 

Mansfield.. President, J. M. lolley. Ylee-Preeldeoi. W. H. 
Heistand. Secretary, O. W. Klock. Treasurer. 0. W. Biym- 
yer. Librarian. L. iVolfarth. Musical Conductor, W. H. In- 
gersoU. 29 members, 

Cleveland. .President, 8. A. Fuller. Seoretary, J. W. Wal- 
ter. 28 members. 

The clioros, constitnted of the societies mentioned 
ftbovo, will nnmber in the agcrregate orer ten thoo- 
snnd Toices, of which Massachusetts famishes about 
8,500 ; New Hampshire, 810 ; Maine 279 ; Vermont, 
94; Connecticut, 199; Rhode Island, 136; New 
York, 111; Illinois, 95 ; and Ohio, 60. As seats 
had been prorided for only ten thousand singrers, it 
was found necessary to furnish additional accommo- 
dations for all over that number. Two rows of scats 



were therefore placed in position yesterday in the 
promenade in the southern end of the buildinj;. 

THE BOLOI8T8. 

In addition to Mme. Parepa-Rosa and Miss Ade- 
Uide Philiipp*, who have been secured to sinj; much 
of the solo music, the following leading singers have 
also been en (raged : 

Soprani. Miss Annie M. Granger. Miss 8. W. Barton, Mrs. 
H. .M. Smith, Miss Sophia Mnsart, Misa Llade M. Gates, Miss 
A. S. Whltten, Miss Grasiella Ridgway, Mrs. D 0. Hall, Mrs. 
J. W Weston, Mrs. Fiske of Worcester. 

AUi. Miss Addle 8. Ryan, Mrs. Charles A. Barry, Mrs. 
Drske, Mrs. A. C. Monroe of Worcester, and Mesdaoies 8. J. 
Shsrland. T. H. Emmons and J. J. Henry. 

Basti. Signer A. ArdavanI, and Massr* J. F. Rndolphsen, 
P. H. Poweis, C. A. Gailmetta, ■. C. Ba ma be e , C. H. MeCM- 
lan, B. B. Fairbanks, G. W. Usselwood, Hiram Wilde, J. B 
Perkins, J. J. Kimball, M. W. Whitney, Henry M. Aiken. 

TVatfTf. James 'Wbltney. H. L. Whitney, W. H Daniel. L. 
W. Wneelrr, W. W. Davie, D. F. Flta, Jao»es P. Draper, Ed- 
ward Prescott. 

The following singers, selected to "save the cho- 
rus," as it is termed, have also been accepted, roost 
of them being residents of Boetoa or its immediat« 
vicinity : 

MIsssa Mittie F. Osgood, Annie L. Harmaa. Bmnu A Ha*. 
lin, B. Fannie Whipple, Hattie M.Saflbrd, A.FloreafCe Hotdkes, 
Louisa J. Sbarland, Emma F. Bead. Mary B. Nlehols, Lauim 
M, Porter, Emma V. Hay ter, L. OshonM, Marie Bishop, B. Au- 
gusta Henry, Lottie B. Poole, Laura A Lincoln, Sarah B. 
Varney, Msry E. Beck, B W. Boetwiek. Lissle M. Allen, Mlsa 
Oaicia, JulU Foster, B D Alexander, Fimnosf G. Perry, Julia 

A. Wells, Annie C^iveriy. Mesdames 8. Shattoek, T. P. Whit- 
ney, B. F. Edmands, J. F. Beers. 

Messrs. J. D. Litchfield, R. F. Farwell, W. Davenport, W. 

B. Feesenden, Edward PrrsooU, J. J. Baldwin, C. King Woiw 
thlngton, James Skinner, Wm. Beeehing, B. J. Danlela,JanMe 
R. Hopkins, J. C. CoIUns, D. F. Flta, A. M. Leonard, Wm. 
Garrett, A. J. Biown, Gardner Gove, B. F. Ednuuds. 

THB ORCnSBTRA. 

Mr. J. Thomas Baldwin, at the suggestion of Mr. 
Gil more, was selected, as having the requisite talent, 
judgment and capacity, for the laborious and difficult 
task of organ isini; the orchestral forces, and he im- 
mediately proceeded with his' labors. Numerouf 
conferences were held with the principal musicians in 
our large cities, and after long and wearisome nego- 
tiations he made selections of various bands, orches- 
tral performers, &c., to the number of about four hun- 
dred from New York and about seventy from Phila- 
delphia. Mr. Baldwin also entered into an exten- 
sive correspondence with leading musicians through- 
out the country, and as a result of his labors he has 
secured the services of four hundred performers from 
New Totk ; 389 from Boston and vicinity ; from 
Philadelphia, 70 ; Baltimore, 30 ; Troy, 35 ; Mon- 
trenl and Quebec, 15 ; Chicago, 15 ; Cincinnati, IS ; 
Hartford, 10; New Haven. 6; Albany, 5 ; and 
Springfield, 3 ; making a total of 930. In addition 
to these the following cities and towns will be repre- 
sented : Salem, Lawrence, Weymouth and Taunton, 
Mass. ; Rockland and Wiscasset, Me. ; Norwslk, 
Ohio ; Medina, N. Y. ; Pittsburg, Penn. ; Stamford, 
Conn. ; Salem, N. C. ; Milwaukee, Wis. ; St. Louis, 
Mo. ; Washincton, D. C, and Stirzler, Germany. 

The above list does not include the following bands 
of music which have been engaged for the Festival : 
Metropolitan Bsnd, Boston ; Boston Comet, Bond's 
Comet, Boston ; Ninth Regiment Band, Boston ; 
Kilmands's Band, Boston; Suffolk Band, Boston; 
Hall's Bnnd, Boston ; Haverhilf Brass Band ; Amer- 
ican Brass Bsnd, Providence ; Manchester, (N. U.) 
Comet Bsnd ; Doring's Band. Troy, N. Y. ; Wey- 
mouth (Mass.) Brass Bandj* Bridgewater (Mass.) 
Brass Bsnd; Worcester Comet Band; Nashua(N.H.) 
Comet Band; Portsmouth (N. H.) Comet Band; 
Taunton National Miliury Band. The members of 
the orchestra will wear citisen's dress, and the bands 
will be clad in their respective uniforms. 

The instraments as a mass will be classified into 
two orchestras, one for the performance of symphony 
music and such other strains as are given by instru- 
ments alone, and the other for oratorio and popular 
music, the bands above enumerated joining with all 
others in concert on the 15th and 17th instant. 

The select orchestra will be constituted as follows, 
comprising the best of all the instramentalisu : 

Stringed,— F\nt Violins, 115; Second Violins, 
100; Violoncellos, 65 ; Violas, 65; Double Basses, 
65. Total, 410. 

Wind. — Flutes, 8 ; Clarionettes, 8 ; Oboes, 8 ; 
Bassoons, 8 ; Uoras, 12 ; Trampets, 8 ; Trombones, 
9 ; Tubas, 3 ; Drums, 10. Total, 74. Grand total, 
484. 

The grand orchestra will include the following in- 
straments in addition to those constituting the select 
orchestra : 

Piccolos and flutes, 25 ; EA clarionettes, 20 ; B6 
clarionettes, 50 ; E6 corneu, 50 ; B& comets, 75 ; E6 
alto horns, 75 ; BA tenor homs. 25 ; tenor trombones, 
50 ; bass trombones, 25 ; Hb baritones, 25 ; .E6 basso 
tubas, 75 ; small drums, 50 ; bass drams, 25 ; cym- 
bals, 10; triangles, 10; total, 590; select orchestra, 
484; grand toUl, 1074. 
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BOSTON MUSICIAVS. 

The following ia a list of th« musicians represent- 
ing Boston and vicinity : — 

First VioUns.'-WmtLm SchuUze, G. F. SacI<,Carl 
Meisel, Jalias Eichberg, H. D. Sack, R. Lidtcmunn, 
F. Listemann, J. C. Malialj, C. Wcinz, Georpe 
liOesch, C. Eichler, Napier Lothian, A. Schmidt, F. 
Von Olker, F. Miiller. 

Second Vioiins. — Julias Eichler, L. Goering^, G. 
Kantzman, J. Schnlz, R. Eltz, A. Endres; Ed. Cat- 
lin, E. Petersie, O, Newhert, F. Paladini, P. Von 
Oikor, F. Lieb<)Rh, N. P. Goddard, J. W. Kennedy, 
Carl Verron, W. 0. Nichols, J. H. While, S. Go- 
nant, B. E. Tower, Carl Habnicht, J. O. Freeman, 

E. D. Ingraham, J. Ricketson, A. P. Holdcn, A. 
Kielblock, Frank Hill, William Dom, F. 0. Mulla- 
ly, J. Viles, J. O. Tatman, C. Keith, C. Rimbach, 
Frank Gardner, J. L. Blodgett. 

Fio^— Thomas Rvan, — Heindl, F. W. Schlim- 
per, T. Verron. J. Pinter, C. T. Baar, G. Krebs, G. 
A. Patz, William Regestein, A. Schneider, H. 
Bathi^. W. Gooch, E. Beyer, C. Traatmann, J. 
Wadsworth, T. Bis^ell, A. B, White, A. Clark, F. 
L. Daggett, Ernest Mullen 

Fio/oncetfos—Wulf Fries, A. Sock. — McDonald, 
Carl Verron, William Rietsel. *- Heindl, J. Moor- 
bouse, E. Regestein, G. D. Russell. 

liatsei. — A. Stein, A. Regestein, H. Steinman, H. 
Koerber, L. Jennewein, A. Miersch, P. Bapp. A. 
r^igeronnd, — Heindl, William Zohler, J. H. Seipp, 

F. Friese, Irnng E. White, G. Catting. 
/Vicfes.— Ferd Zohler, — Heindl, J. Rametti, J. 

Celona, C. Herthome, Carl Schoendorf, G. W. Be- 
mis, J. P. Endres. C. W. Allen. 

Oboet. — A. L. De Ribas, C. Faulwasser. 

C/oTibiieaet.— William Stoehr. William H. Can- 
dy, — Weber, C Higgins, William H. Ryan, Wil- 
liam Abdy, J. W. Gardner, P. Rin^lcben, P. McIq- 
Des«, — Mclnness, P. Kalkmann, R. Sirasser. 

Beissoom.— P. Eltz, 8. S. Pierce. 

TVumpetM. — M. Arbuckle(soloist). A. Heinecke, H. 
C. Brown. H. Kamerling, B. F. Richardson, J. S. 
Jacobus, E S. Clapp, G. McDonald, D. W. Board - 
man, C. H. Colbum, J. Kelsa, — Grosse, R Heap, 
J. P. Wescoo, J. Thomas Baldwin, B. D. Blanch- 
ard. 

JBonu. — A, Hamann, L. Murphy, A. Kluge, A. 
Gnmprechdt, E. Schorman, Q. Endres, C. Holm. 
• Tttbas.^B. M. Wedger, William Haydn, Fleming 
Adams, R. Uabner, — Karschich, — Fuller. 

Troinbonet. — William Saul, Henry Stoehr, L. 
Blanchard, J. White, J. Burdakiu, L. Friederick, J. 
W. Odlin. 

Drums and CffmhaU, — O. W. Keach, H. Greene, 
F. C. Field, N. Baldwin, A. J. Cassidy, William 
Baldwin, 8. J. Newman, F. McKelley, Asa Tyler, 
J. B. Treat. 

Tgmpani. H. D. Simpson, W. Field. 

Eh Alio Homs.—Q, W. Adams. W. E. Graves, 
J. B. Gates, J. H. Odell, G. W. Hunt. 

The presence in the orchestra of the distinguished 
musician Ole Bull, who has been induced to accept 
the position of Hrst leading riolinist of the Jubilee, 
will also be a prominent feature of attraction. 

[Mr. Carl Rosa held the second place, and, on Ole 
Boll's retirement, after the first day,the leading place.] 



The Jubilee in Setrospeot 

(From th« Bpringfluld B«pobUoaD, Jniie SI.) 

The BoeCon press ia too much overpowered by 
the immense eacceas of the peace jubilee in most 
respects, to give a candid estimate of its actual 
musical achicTemcnts ; while the New York pa- 
pers, moved by a petty jealousy which damatres 
only its possessor, are demeaning themselves by 
mere dirt-throwing and by ignoring the position 
and unmistakable triumph of the great festival of 
song. The truth of the matter lies somewhere 
between these two extremes. The jubilee was 
in no sense the failure which New York pro- 
claims it, nor was it qaite the unc^ualified success 
which Boston would have us believe. In most 
respects it was a prodigious experiment, alike 
bold in conception and masterly in preparation. 
It would have been marvellous, indeed, if such an 
immense undertaking had shown results wholly 
without blemish ; and the brilliant meed of suc- 
cess which was secured was scarcely less marvel- 
lous in view of all the untoward circumstances. 

In the first place the Coliseum, with its roomy 
accommodations for thirty or forty thousand per- 
sons, is really much too large for a concert 'room. 
Sounds which would elsewhere be deafening are 
perfectly harmless there ; and hundreds who at- 
tended the jubilee hoping to be stunned were 



more or less disappointed, except when the "big 
guns" came in. The popular impression that 
eight thousand singers can produce eight times 
as much noise as one thousand was pretty thor- 
oughly exploded. In fact the eight [lenjthousand 
voices in the Coliseum gave hardly as loud an ac- 
count of themselves as the eight hundred in the 
Music Hall at the last Handel and Haydn festi- 
val. For this, of course, the Coliseum is really 
to blame. But the New York critics, who deify 
Noise, charge the fault on the chorus and even 
complain that Mr. Gilmore's cannonadins wasn't 
very loud ! We beg of him to secure for their 
benefit at his next festival a large supply of first 
class thunder storms and two or three prime 
South American earthquakes. 

There was one peculiarity about the chorus 
which must have attract«d the attention of every 
listener. It was sublimely ponderous. The 
adage that large bodies move slowly was proved 
anew. Never was grander music heard in Amer- 
ica than the chorals from Mendelssohn's "St. 
Paul," as that chorus produced them. Such slow 
moving strains it could and did sing inexpressibly 
well. But the elephant could not dance, and 
with fast movements came confusion. It was a 
weight as of tons which neither orchestra nor or- 
gan, powerful as both were, could bear up under 
or lighten. The instruments, except in slow and 
regular passages, constantly tended to get ahead 
of the singers, and the latter constantly tended 
to drag. Even the magnetism of Zerrahn's pres- 
ence, when he rushed from the conductor's stand, 
as he did many times, up among the singers,beat- 
Tng his baton with a vigor that it would seem 
might have stirred hundreds of thousands, could 
hardly bring them up to time. The result was 
that much of the vocal part of the programme 
was heavily performed. This was true of the 
Gloria from the "twelfth mass," attributed to 
Mozart, which was sung at least one-third too 
slow. Indeed, the conductor plainly dreaded to 
trust a more rapid movement ; and one of the 
choruses was on Friday stopped mid-way, at a 
convenient point, from fear of attempting its more 
rapid and elaborate conclusion. The greatest 
achievement in the faster choruses was "Thanks 
be to God," (from Mendelssohn's Elijah), which 
was begun and*ended grandly, though it did not 
escape the tendency to lag which we have re- 
ferred to ; and it was applauded with a sponta- 
neous heartiness which shows how classical music 
is beginning to be appreciated, and that the mas- 
ters are gaining on the ground of the ear-tick- 
lers. 

The inference which every close observer must 
have drawn from the jubilee concerts is that, 
while such a great congregation of singers can be 
used most effectively for choral music and for 
such stately-moving compositions as Handel's 
" Hallelujah chorus," it is impracticable to at- 
tempt much else with them. There is a limit in 
numbers beyond which the best-drilled chorus 
becomes unwieldy and easily liable to get beyond 
the conductor's control. Whether that limit is 
one thousand singers or five thousand is by no 
means plain, but the chorus at the Boston jubi- 
lee over-reached it. Besides, when so many as 
four or five thousand singers are assembled, the 
addition of as many more will not, strange as it 
may seem, add any very appreciable amount to 
the volume of their tone, while it will inevitably 
make the whole mass in a degree uncontrollable, 
and insomuch endanger the musical effect. It 
was really no fault of the chorus last week that 
they so often fell behind the more pliant and duc- 
tile orchestra. No finer body of singers could be 
assembled anywhere ; certainly no city in Amer- 
ica can call together such a glorious chorus, and 
the New Yorkers, much as they sneer at Boston, 
know that as well as any one. In view of the 
surpassing difficulties to be overcome, they did 
their part surprisingly well. But, as we have 
already hinted, a chorus of half the size in the 
same capacious cavern — and especially in a room 
of half the size — would be found a great deal more 
versatile and manageable and effective. Yet 
with the gain would come some lojis. There is 
an indescribable sense of immensity — not mere 
immensity of noise — in the harmonious massing 



and unity of a great number of voices. It is a 
sublime suggestion of the infinite, such as no oth- 
er combination in music can give. And in this 
respect the greater the host the grander the re- 
sult. 

The choral successes of the festival were due 
in a very large degree to the magnificently pow- 
erful Organ, whose tone buoyed up the voices and 
added immeasurably to the grandeur of the com- 
bined effects. No number of orchestral instru- 
ments could have performed this office so well, 
and the singers* voices, many as they were, would 
have sounded weak in the extreme parts of the 
Coliseum without its aid. 

The orchestra was excellent — rather, would 
have been elsewhere than in that Mammoth Cave. 
The most delicate instrumental effects were ab- 
solutely lost in its vast expanse. A room of such 
dimensions is no place for performing the best 
class of orchestral compositions, although more 
dashing and tumultuous martial music was given 
there with unbounded vbn and startling effect. 
We find no fault with Mr. Gilmore because he 
made works of this kind so prominent in his pro- 
gramme; he was shrewd enough to knrw that a 
great popular success, such as he sough' an 1 won, 
could oe obtained only by the performance of 
popular music, and he improved the opportunity 
to let the masses hear at the same time works of 
unquestioned merit — the acknowledged classics 
of the art. In this popularization of musi/, and 
in the sharp impulse given to musical education 
in New England, and, in a degree, throughout 
the cbuntry, the jubilee will have wide-reaching 
and beneficent results. 

So we congratulate Mr. Gilmore and his ten 
thousand coadjutors. In spite of hindrances and 
obstacles the Jubilee must be set down a success, 
meriting in sober truth very much of the enthu- 
siastic praise which has been bestowed upon it, 
and taking rank as the greatest event in the mu- 
sical annals of our country. It has been espec- 
ially valuable as showing what is feasible in mu- 
sic on a grand scale and what is not ; and profit- 
ing by this knowledge and experience, it is safe 
to predict that the second mammoth musical fes- 
tival — we shall have another ere many years — 
will be a more perfect musical and artistic suc- 
cess than its notable progenitor, which has just 
passed into history. 



The Peace Festival and its Results. 

(Vrom th« New York Son, Jane 28). 

The results of so great an undertaking as that 
just concluded at Boston, deserve to be carefully 
weighed. No experiment in which ten thousaad 
intelligent people are the actors, and two hun- 
dred thousand the spectators, can be passed by 
with a sneer, or even merely with a good-natured 
laugh. The immense numbers engaged in it,and 
their culture and intellectual standing are alone 
sufficient to give the affair dignity. Aside from 
this, it is freighted with great consequences to 
American art, and its lessons should be thought- 
fully studied. If we have failed in the accom- 
plishment of our purposes, it is well that that 
should be known and the blunder avoided in fu- 
ture. If we have done a creditable thing, then 
we are entitled to the encouragement that flows 
naturally from work well performed. 

One good result that is likely to be gained by 
it is a recognition of Ameripan art. Heretofore 
America has hail no standing in the musical art- 
world. England has looked down on us. Ger- 
many has supposed that no festival could be given 
here except by her Sangerbunds. Italy and 
France have recognized for us no higher possi- 
bilities than the production of their operas. At 
one step, without any preliminaries, without more 
special preparation than could be crowded into a 
few weeks, we have lifted ourselves, so far as 
great musical art gatherings are concerned, to an 
artistic level with these nations. Hereafcer,when 
the noted musical festivals of the world are enu- 
merated, not only will it not be possible to ignore 
America, but she must head the list. The jour- 
nals of Europe, heretofore silent on all questions 
concerning our musical art,are now called upon to 
tell their surprised readers that the largest gath- 
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erinfi; of singers and players ever broujrbt togeth- 
er has just been held in the United States. 

The enterprise has been conceived and execu- 
ted on a scale in keepings with the vastness of the 
country, with the breadth and Iar<zenrss of the 
American methodSf and with the expedition and 
fearlessness that characterize all our attempts in 
untried fields of effort. It challenj^ed the atten- 
tion of the world by the ma<;nitude and darin;; of 
the scheme proposed, and must now command its 
respect by toe manner in which it has been ac- 
complished. If it has done for us no more than 
this, it baa done enough. 

But it has done more. It has shown that our 
people can think of something beyond mechani- 
cal mventions and the alniif^hty dollar, and it has 
given earnest of a noble musical future for Amer- 
ica. The great chorus which did the work of the 
first four days demonstrated this; but confirming 
it was the astonishing fact that when they with- 
drew there were still ten thousand children ready 
to step directly into their places, and poraessing 
the ability to sing almost as well as their elders. 

And here let us give New England the credit 
that is her due. Thanks to the excellent train- 
ing in the rudimenti of music whit-h is part of 
her common school education, and the very gen- 
eral cultivation there given to chorus singing, by 
far the greater part of the immense army of vo- 
calists who took part in the Jubilee were from 
the Eastern States. The Handel and Haydn 
Sot^iety of Boston alone furnished six hundred 
and fifty voices. Let the whole country emulate 
the example of New England, and there will 
soon be heard over the length and breadth of our 
vast territory, not only the whistle of the loco- 
motive, the hum of spindle, and the din of the 
forge, but everywhere, in fieaceful contrast with 
these sounds of daily labor, the pleasant harmo- 
nies of evening choral songs. 

But while awarding this merited praise, it 
seems usieless to ignore the fact that great defects 
marred the performance of many of the pieces. 
They have been freely pointed out and comment- 
ed upon in the reports that appeared from day 
to day in this journal. The great chorus and or- 
chestra could not be held together long enough 
to give them the necessary rehearsals ; and even 
if they could have been, the forces were too large 
and the building too spacious for the most accu- 
rate results. And yot while the blemishes were 
many, the merits were also great. There was 
sutth a majesty of tone as never before was heard 
— a solemnity, richness, depth, and grandeur of 
effect that were intensely moving. This grand 
fusion of tone, where all effect of individual 
singing whs lost and the voices were melted into 
one, like the massive song of the oirean surf, was 
one of the most impressive features of the great 
festival, and could not proceed from any smaller 
chorus. 

It is not, however, to any special excellence in 
the performance of & given piece that we look 
when we speak of the results attending this fes- 
tival, but to the recognition that it secures to os 
from foreign nations, to its influence in giving a 
fresh impulse to art at home, and to the enthusi- 
asm necessarily kindled from the magnetism of so 
many joined together in a great enterprise. Ft 
will bo talked of for months in every hamlet in 
Massachusetts, and its influence felt in every 
church choir and musical circle. In this direc- 
tion it is difficult to over-estimate its power for 
goo<l, and looked at from this point of view it 
must fill us with hope for the musical future of 
our land. 
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The National Peace Jubilee. 

To-day our columns are entirely occupied with 
this remarkable project, the dream, the one life 
purpose, for two years, of Mr. Patrick S. Gil- 
MOUR, and with its still more remarkable fulfil- 
ment in this city on the five days which an Irish- 



man might call the next to "the top of the year," 
crowning the slope that leads right up to Mid- 
summer, June 15th to 19th inclusive, making the 
dreamer famoys, a popular hero it^ his way. In- 
deed we fear such stars as Mendelssohn just now, 
or Mozart, if they lived among us, would '*pale 
their ineffectual fires** before such Calcine efful- 
gence. The Jubilee has been the all-absorbing 
topic for the last month. As we have been si- 
lent about it during the preparation of the 
mighty work ; and since, with all the extrava- 
gances of the plan, it hai been pushed forward 
with such faith and energy that the imagination 
of the People, the **fK)pular heart," perhaps we 
should even say the good genius of our People, 
fired and filled with it, has adopted it and made 
it its own, transforming it as it were into its own 
likeness ; since it has been crowned with such 
unique success, we can do no less than gather 
together what we can of its history, weigh its re- 
sults from our own point of view, and note the 
impression it has made on others. 

To do this satisfactorily, we must let the topic 
still encroach quite largely on another paper. 

For the present, we borrow a sketch of the 
history of the Jubilee, with lists of the participa- 
tors, &c., from the Daily Advertiser, We have 
copied two among a number of the most sensible 
and candid of the critical summaries which have 
appeared in o^.her papers. We ask attention, 
also, to the clear, sound statement, contributed on 
our last page, of the acoustic results of the novel 
experiment of music by 10,000 voices in a build- 
ing holding nearly 80,000 listeners (if listeners 
they could all be called). 

For ourselves, as our readers know, we came 
to it sceptically, little disposed to trust or coun- 
tenance a musical project making such enormous 
claims, and so unblushingly heralded afler the 
manner of things as uncongenial as possible to 
the whole sphere of Art The following letters, 
which we transfer from the New York Tribune of 
Satunlay and Monday last, describe our position 
candidly, before and since the feast, though not 
as briefly or concisely as we could have wished. 
It was due to a very large class of the most sin- 
cere, enlightened, earnest friends of music and of 
culture, who, as far as any public expression was 
concerned, were entirely silent and unrepresent- 
ed from the first, to state the way the thing look- 
ed to them from the outset, even at the risk of 
some seeming harshness or unfairness now that 
the plan is generally counted a success, a great 
event in some important senses, if not all. As 
for Mr. Gilmore, he has fairly earned all the re- 
ward which a grateful people appear eager to be- 
stow. If the laudations of the newspapers do not 
turn his bead — and so far we know he takes it 
sanely, modestly and simply — it is infinitely to his 
credit. So was his behavior during the last days 
of the Jubilee, in keeping himself and his own 
peculiar element of ** Anvil Choruses," &c., reso- 
lutely in the background, rather than spoil the 
classical programme of the fourth day, or rudely 
break the fairy spell of the school children's fes- 
tival. 

The Peace Jubilee Summed up. 

To the Editor of the Tribune, 

Sm : — Yon ask for " a careful, critical summary of 
the net resuU:"— musically, of course, you mean. 
But to weigh that rightly we muKt look nt mors. 
Yoor able corref pondents have given you the details 
and impressions day by day. To see it in the right 



light, the whole must be pot together. We must be- 
gin by going back to ask 

1 . How the Plan looked nt first, and how it was worked 

up. 

At first sight, certainly, the project was vain-glori- 
ous. The whole style of the announcement was such 
as to commend it more to the noisy and spread-eagle 
class of patriots than to still, thoughtful lovers of 
their country and of peace ; white, in respect to mu- 
sic, its enormous promise, its ambition to achieve 
"the greatest," to "thrust" greatness upon us by 
sheer force of numbers, and so eclipse the musical 
triumphs of the worid by saying : "Gro to now, let as 
do ten times the hifjifest thing that ever yet was done" 
— this, and the extra-musical effects, the claptrap 
novelties, grotesquely mingled in its programmes, 
chilled the sympathies of the real, the enlightened, 
the disinterested mnaiclovcrs, who, feeling for the 
honor and the modesty of Art, two qualities as insep- 
arable in the artistic character as they are in woman, 
inevitably shrank from such grandiloquent preten* 
sion, as much as they inflamed the imagination of 
the ignorant or only sentimentally and vaguely mu- 
sical. "Twenty thousand voices I" Why will you 
have so many, when even the grandest of Handelian 
Choruses are better sung by 1,000 ?« And then will 
"50,000 people" under one roof hear, or let bear, as 
well as audiences In smaller halls ? Bat it shall be 
"the Greatest Feast of Sublime and Inspiring Har- 
mony ever heard in any part of the World !" {sic.) 
This Is calcttlating greatness upon a mere material 
scale of numbers ; this makes yonr physical giant a 
greater man than Shakespeare ; this confounds the 
grand homme with the homme grand. Shall quantity 
compete with quality ? Shall great in mass be meas- 
ured against great in kind ? We are making musi- 
cal progress in America ; in popular musical educa- 
tion, as well as in the support of high-toned concerts, 
in some of our cities, we have really something to 
boast of; hut does any one believe that we are yet so 
masical that we can produce a musical festival ns great 
In quality, in kind, in spirit, as the best of the Old 
World ! To a true musical character, which were 
the rarer godsend (to hear, at least, if not to see) : a 
greatest Jubilee like this, or say some festival at Dus- 
seldorf, with seven or eight hundred performers, bat 
with Mendelssohn for a conductor, and such an or- 
chestra as only can be found in Germany, and such a 
programme (not only Handel Oratorios, but Passion 
Music or Magnificat of Bach, and, as it was at this 
last Whitsuntide, with a Joachim to play Beethoven's 
Concerto, instead of an Ole Bull with "Mother's 
Prayer") ; and above all, with such a sftirit of siu- 
cere, true art and poetry and piety pervading the 
whole feast, to the exclusion of all heterogeneous 
nensense,all flattering of vanities,catering to all tastes 
and no taste, startling ad captandum clap-trap, sub- 
stitution of efi'ect for meaning, to which add decent 
self-respecting ahstinence from the "swell" style of 
advertisement ? Or, not to look so far, compare it 
with our own best efibrts here, with the last Handel 
and Haydn Festival in Boston Music Hall, where 
audiences of 3,000 people heard three .or four great 
Oratorios entire, with Choral Symphony of Beetho- 
ven, and admirable symphony concerts besides, all in 
one week, impressively performed by an orchestra of 
hardly more than 100 instruments and chorus of 800 
voices : was not that, musically, greater ? 

Mind, we are putting the cose as it looked, as it 
most have looked, to really musical and sensible per- 
sons at the outset ; as it would certainly have looked 
to Mendelssohn, had he been living then and hers. 

The idea and the authorship presented the same as- 
pect. That the projector, master-spirit, brain, and 
central organising force of the "greatest musical fes- 
tival in all the Aff*s" should be, not a Mendelssohn, 
a Uandel, or great musical min of any sort,«r hard- 
ly one who fcllowshipped with artists, bat a Gilmore, 
a clever leader of a local band, an Irishman by birth. 
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bat sealoas for the land of his adoption zenloas for 
freedom in a truer than an Irish sense ; a man of 
common edacation, singnlarlj good nnturcd ard, we 
doubt not, generous ; an enthusiast of rather a senti- 
mental type ; chiefly known as caterer in music to 
the popular street tnste, dispcnsicr of military and of 
patriotic airs, exceedingly fond of demonstrations, 
restless getter up of "monster concerts," in which 
classical works of genius were pressed into damaging 
promiscuity with musical mix picket for the million ; 
bountiful in advertising patronage (sure road to fa- 
vor with the press) ; one of the glibbest, most sono- 
rous and voluminous in all the wordy ways of "stun- 
ning" and sensational announcement : — that such a 
man should be the breather of the breath of life into 
the great feast of song to which "all that have life 
and breath" are summoned ; that the grandest con- 
ceivable of all musical demonstrations should be in 
its spirit like unto his spirit ; that our whole musical 
world, with all the musical resources of the nation, 
should be set revolving round a musician of that 
stamp, and that at such a bugle's blast all the makers 
of sweet sounds in all the land should rally to a Ju- 
bilee of Peace with him, in his way, waa something 
too much for the common, unsophisticated intellect, 
musical or not, to take in at once, unless one took it 
in the nature of a colossal joke. How any sound 
mind at that time could conceive it possible for a 
thing so started to succeed as this has done, is incon- 
ceivable to this day, after the great success. Now, 
indeed, the lorgnette is turned round, and, looking 
through the small instead of the great end, cause and 
effect may not appear entirely incommensurate. 

But Gilmore was in earnest. His "fixed idea" had 
vital marrow in it, and he knew how to magnetize 
other efficient people to like earnestness. Hi^ great 
devotion to that fixed idea saw only the shining end, 
pressed onward gazing sieadilv into the sun, u<*ing 
for means whatever came most readily to hand — 
chiefly that cardinal 4evcr of all modern business en- 
terprise, unscrupulous advertising, meant innocently 
in this case, no doubt, though questionable to 
squeamish folk like you aijd me. dear Tribune ! 
And had he not the example of the whole business 
world to tempt him ? And here, too, the swell mob 
style, the returned Califomian digger garb and heavy 
watch-chain air, with which the thing presented it- 
self, WAS not particularly inviting to sincere music- 
lovers, jealous, as we have said, for both the honor 
and the modesty of art. The finer instincts are the 
more suspicious of whatever is most loudly advertis- 
ed. The quiet gentleman we trust, but from the 
loud-mouthed quack we turn away. Not so, howev- 
er, with the simple mas:*es; highspiced advertise- 
ment does its perfect work with them. To draw an 
audience of 50,000,a whole community must by some 
means or other first become infatuated. Never was 
such advertising, in editorial even more than busi- 
ness columns, as this same Jabilee has had. Shrewd 
dodges, too ! Innocent Bostonian, calm and unsus- 
pecting, opens his daily paper one fine morning, and 
is coolly informed that he — that all musical Boston 
— is in a great state of excitement about something 
of whicJi he never heard a hint before 1 Our neigh- 
bor, in his{ Democratic) newspaper,has read the same; 
and so through all the party shades of journalism — 
all agreed for once ! Day by day, beginning with 
mysterious hints, do they the tale unfold foreshadow- 
ing the great event. Day by day, in ceaseless round, 
all vieing with each other, all the newspapers keep 
lifting corner after comer of the curtain that conceals 
the miracle too bright for mortal eyes ; kindly pro- 
vide us with smoked glasses too that we may bear 
the revelation when the great day comes. Count 
Cagliostro never conjured more adroitly. Biggest, 
best-drilled orchestra in all creation 1 That surely 
was the Press, which unseen fingers played npon, 
ever one theme with endless variations, as upon the 
keys of a piano. Tlio whole expression, publicly, 



was of one side; the jidvocates of Jubilee, they only 
had a hearing. And with a tutti crescendo of amazing 
confidence, new wonder upon wonder was proclaim- 
ed, not as a thing suggested, but as fait accompli, 
with a : Resolved unanimously, it is to be 1 No rea- 
son to the contrary, no doubt might dare to peep ; no 
uninvadcd nook in ncwspnperdom where any "still, 
small voice" might seek to bo heard. Peace Jubilee 
hsd stolen a march npon us in the night and fore- 
stalled evcrv channel of communication. 

■ 

This ringing confidence of the whole Boston Press, 
this ceaseless roaring delnge of exulting prophesy, 
was meant to convey the impre<:sion to surrounding 
populations and to distant States that all Boston, 
with one mind — Boston, famed for music and fine 
culture — was thoroughly in sympathy with Gilmore, 
and committed to the project. We were all made os- 
tensibly reitponsihie for the extravacance of the plan, 
and all the braggadocio with which it was written 
up. This representation was by no means just or 
true. There was a vast discrepancy between this 
newspaper fiourish and the private sentiment and 
conversation in cultivated circles, particularly among 
those who had the cauiie of pure musical taste the 
most at heart; those who, in a sincere and quiet 
way, it might be, found their best life in the best 
music. Unconvinced as they were of either the prac- 
ticability or the desirableness of a mnsical festival 
npon so vast a scale, instinctively averse to clap trap, 
to startlingly "big things," to the whole spirit of the 
"monster" concert system, mortified, indignant at the 
boastful attitude in which thev found themselves all 
placed against their will, against their very nature, 
these were without representation in any public form 
whatever, except in the exulting taunts of tho^e who 
had it all their own way. Mr. Gilmore and his ear- 
ly coadjutators doubtless had a host of obstacles to 
contend with, and it was oAen up-hill work with them; 
we honor the faith and perseverance worthy of the 
Saints, which overcame so signally ; hut 'Uhexe little 
ones," who felt, believed anothe** way, and firmly set 
themselves against the tide, rather than give in Igno- 
miniously to what they could not ^ee to be good, had 
much the harder trial of their faith, their courage, 
their integrity. 

Meanwhile there had been skillful procuring of in- 
dorsements of the project; letters from influential 
citizens who, not musical themselves, were readily 
persuaded to a festival of Peace, and not unwilling to 
have Boston beat the world in the grand scale of its 
music ; ^.etters, too, from prominent musicians who 
would naturally be the ones to take the lead in prac- 
tical performance. There was shrewd calculation 
shown in the order in which individuals were ap- 
proached, and their adhesion won and published; 
the prime mover knew his men. Indeed, the thing 
was worked up with consummate tact ; and here lay, 
probably, the "genius" which has been so freely as- 
cribed to the Projector ; for surely the conception, 
the idea itself, d^ not require creative imagination, 
nor invention, until it came to the details of execu- 
tion, and here, with money, business talent was the 
one thing needfal. And at the critical moment 
Business stepped in to the rescue ; Business, with the 
money guaranty, with organizing skill, with ready 
way of rushing its big enterprises through. The ap- 
plication of Dry Goods and Railroad methods saved 
the whole. The work was well laid out among re- 
sponsible committees. The word went forth that 
now the enterprise was on its feet. Conversions be- 
came numerous ; subscriptions, too ; whole business 
streets were canvassed, and it demanfled courage in 
the unbeliever to say no. The huge Coliseum went 
up as by magic. The invitation flew abroad to all the 
singers ; 10,000 wanted ; New England — Massachu- 
setts, even — was good for nearly the amount, could 
honor the drnfl at sight. By chorol societies, clubs, 
choirs, groups who had sung in Conventions, they 
poured in. Many new societies sprang up for the 



occasion ; musical instruction in the public schools 
had silently been feeding all these fountains. They 
came together with enthusiasm ; it waxed warmer 
and brighter with rehearsals ; the sense of participat- 
ing, and feeling like singing particles in the live frag- 
ments of the great whole soon to be fused into one 
conscious life, the mutual magnetism, the sense of 
pride, of progress, of cooperation, while the grand 
culmination loomed beyond— this was inspiring and 
uplifting, was a great good in itself, almost enough 
to offiiet the brag, the claptrap and the humbug of 
the earlier . stages, even should the consummation 
fail. As for the grand orchestra (1,000 instruments), 
it was simply a matter of business and money to 
bring the elements of that together. 

The success of the Jubilee in some shape having 
become a forgone conclusion, those who now took it 
in hand to draw the actual working plans soon found 
it necessary to reduce its scale somewhat to bring it 
within practicable dimensions. Instead of 20,000 
singers, the limit was set at 10,000 ; the Coliseum, 
instead of 50,000, was to hold less than 30,000 hear- 
ers — says S7,0(X), counting stage and auditorium to- 
gether. Large enough, in all conscience. With ev- 
erjc such reduction the plan gained in the opinion of 
really musical persons. One by one many of these 
gave in, accepted part in the management or in the 
performance, saving : Since its success is certain, let 
us try to make it worthy of suc^es-i ; let us mould its 
character, as far as po/isible. to some consistency of 
true artistic end and outline — make it musical in the 
best sense we can, eliminate some uonsenM wholly, 
keep guns and anvils within reasonable bounds, and 
give the highest music a fair chance. Hence a con- 
siderable modification of the progrsmmes. The 
20,000 school children, reduced to 7, 000, were to have 
their own day, sweet and peaceful, set apart, and not 
be huddled in with the genenxl medley of noisy can- 
nonading choruses and all the boisterous excitement 
sure to go therewith. The Ninth Symphony was 
wisely voted quite impracticable. The duration of 
the Festival, having been increase 1 from three to five 
days, gave room for two programmes almost exclu- 
sively of classical selections. The five programmes 
as definitely settled were pointed to as miracles of 
skill and "genius.'' Yet what was good in them 
was common, the most familiar choruses 'of well- 
known oratorios, &c. ; what was uncommon was of 
questionable taste, as guns and anvils for a sublime 
occasion. And these incongruous elements were 
qneerly mingled. Which was the ruling element 1 
Which set the key and mainly dominated ? Plainly, 
the pieces which the unmusical ,many like the best, 
the national airs, &c., with the anvils. The classi- 
cal selections had, we must confess, the look of being 
put in apologetically, in order to conciliate the high- 
er taste. (The "sop to Cerberus" reversed). But 
we shall see. 

II. A Few Ntt<^ on the Programmes (f* Performance, 

The first day's programme was ceremonial,inaugural, 
sensational, patriotic. Prayer and addresses, were un- 
heard, while that vast multitude, 1 2,000 facing 11,000, 
gazed in wonder on itself, and felt the inspiration of 
a scene the grandeur and beauty of which were unim- 
aginable before. That spectacle needed no speech, 
no music even, to make its eloquence sublime and ir- 
resistible. That was the secret of the (p-eat impres- 
sion throughout all the days : so many beings met 
and held together there in full sight of each other, 
and in perfect order. What but music could secure 
such order 1 Prayer and speech were brief; but, 
even could they have been heard, they were superflu- 
ous. What fi'tcr prayer than that religious Luther 
Choral : "Ein feste Burg," which followed t Full, 
rich, solemn, grand, the chords rolled forih from 
10,000 voices, supported by the great orchestra, but 
even more by that most powerful organ (small, but 
built for power), which really seemed the backbone 
of the chorus. We could wish it had been harmon- 
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ized by Bach, instead of Ntcotai, if odIj that Bach 
might have had some recognition among the other 
mighty masters. Two things were proved at once : 
that there was no increase of loudness at all propor- 
tioned to the number of voices ; and that, even if the 
farthest voices reached the ear a fragraontof a second 
later than the nearest, the ear was not aware of it, 
while many individual imperfections, even false notes, 
possibly, were swallowed up in the great volume and 
momentum of the mass. The same held good of the 
other pieces of plain choral harmony : Keller's 
American Hymn," and the concluding "God Save 
the Queen" (which one of our P^alm Kings, Psalm- 
anaxar I., we dare say, has nicknamed "America") 
sung to "My Country," with all the spread-eaele ac- 
companiments of drums, guns,- bells, &c. The Mo- 
sart "Gloria" was a good selection for a day of Peace, 
and, though it moved unsteadily, yet by its animation 
and its clear In tention made most hearers deaf to 
faults. Wagncr'K Titnn/in9scr Ovcrturo did not prove 
a fortunate selection for that great orchestra, nor had 
it any special fitness for the occasion, except as a 
piece of stirring effect music. In few parts of the 
vast space could much of it he heard ; the violins 
and brass told well ; the recd<), intrusted with the 
theme at times, were lost. The Overture to "Tell" 
fared somewhat better, ot leant in the spirited finale, 
though the opening, so beautiful with violoncellos 
(GO of them,) was dumb show to all but the nearest. 
One envied the singers their places round the 
rim of the great seething instrumental maelstrom, 
lookinjr down into it as well m hearing. The "Ave 
Maria" solo, built by Gounod upon a prelude of 
Bach, was notable for the rich obligato unison of the 
200 violins (though all there was of Bach about it, 
the arpeggio modulation, complete in itself, and used 
by Gounod for accompaniment, was covered up so 
as to be imperceptible), and for the clearness with 
which Mme. Rosa's voice penetrated the whole space, 
although it sounded far off and in miniature, as if 
heard through the wrong end of an opera glass. In 
the Injlammatus her triumph was more signal, while 
the great choral climaxes look like the grander sum- 
mits in the memory of mountain scenery. The rest 
was sensational : "Star-Spangled Banner," glorified 
by such bread treatment, with artillery and bells be- 
side—a signal, as it were, to all the worid outside 
that Jubilee had reached its highest moment — and 
with the melody so divided between deeper and high- 
er voices as to overcome the difficulty for average 
singers of its groat compass. That indeed was thril- 
ling ! March from "The Prophet," by full band of 
one thousand — business enough for all their throats 
of brass. And Verdi's "Anvil Chorus," causing 
wildest excitement— not precisely a legitimate effect 
of music, not the kind of excitement or emotion 
which musical people seek ; fatal to that mood and 
temper of an audience in which mui»ic as such can bo 
felt. Snch effects are ertra musical ; the spectacle, 
the hundred scarlet firemen, &c., hnd much to do 
with it. Bosid&t, the hundred anvjlii had a queer 
and toy-like sound, jingle of sleigh bells rather than 
the honest Vulcan ring. This was Mr. Gilmore's 
day, and he conducted all the patriotic pieces, includ- 
ing the opening Choral, in which he rcnhxed a (rr>od 
pianuuti'mo, one of the finest effects of ;i Viist nniliif u.lu 
of voices Mr. Kichbcrg comlucrcil in tlu; DiinihUn. 
srr ovcrtnrc, and "Coronation March ;" Air. Zer- 
ruhn in the koIos and the Gloria. 

The second was a grent day of excitement. Add- 
ed to the ecJat of the Festival^ now in full tide of suc- 
cess, was the visit of the Presiden^ rather disturbing 
the conditions precedent for the "Gmnd Classical Pro- 
gramme," which had been much relied on for the 
conversion or conviction of the musically cultivated. 
The crowd was enormous — double that of the day 
before; curiosity, hero-worship, swellinsr heart of 
patriotism, doubtless drew more than music did. Ot 
course not the best sort of audience either to henr or 
let hear. Well, the selections were all excellent ; 
though we would except.perhaps, the opening Festi- 
val Overture by Nicolai on Luther's Choral. The 
plain Choral, to our mind, was grander, than with 
that orchestral counterpoint and trivial episodical 
theme between the stanzas ; not being great work 
in that kind, like Bach's, it weakens the impression. 
Of threo Handel Choruses, "See the conquering 



hero" was the most effective ; "/.nd the Glory of the 
Lord," was taken so slow as to make it hard to sing 
— a necessity, real or fancied, in conducting so vast 
a multitude through any labyrinthine movement. 
We were surprised that we could hear Miss Phil- 
lipps's voice so well ; there is a weight in her rich 
tones that carries far and quietly pervades. The 
piece, one of the best for her, and one of her best ef- 
forts, Mozart's "Non piu di Jiori" was too good for 
the crowd, not heard by some on account of restless 
noise, and not appreciated by the majority. Such a 
crowd contributes nothing on its own part to music, 
does not truly listen, but waits to be smitten and car- 
ried away. "He watching over Israel," the gentle, 
softly swelling chorus from Elijah, strange to say, 
proved one of the most successful of all the choruses 
that week ; like a broad Amazon the stream moved 
steadily and evenly within bounds, and the round, 
full, smooth quality of the collective tone is some- 
thing memorable. "Let the bright Seraphim" was 
just the perfect selection for Parepa-Rosa in that 
place, and wos the chiefest triumph of her voice. 
With Arhuckle's trumpet oblitrato (one lonps for the 
real crackling old-fashioned trumpet though) it made 
great effect, by no means so great as it would be in a 
smaller hall ; but the half-musical, which is by far 
the larger part of any such great audience, always 
need the personal demetit to interest them in music, 
and go the full half-way to meet a solo. The inter- 
mission was of course filled with the Hero-President. 
Then came Part II., the great Schubert Symphony 
in C, Mr. Zerrahn's capital selection for his grand 
orchestra ; great hopes had been placed on that, for 
what symphonic work can bear such magnified pre- 
sentment, if not that work ? Alas 1 tlie Tantalus 
cup was rudely snatched away. The Symphony 
was to be sacrificed ; the other clement, fasting from 
native noise and anvils and free swing of hurrah 
boys, had grown irrepressible. To the brave Presi- 
dent all music is alike, they say, and how easy for 
some one of the irrepressibles to prompt him to ex- 
press a wish for good Spread-Eagle Scream with 
anvils 1 So into the programme, unannounced, and 
right before the Symphony, were thrust bodily "Star 
Spangled Banner" and "Anvil Chorus," once and 
again, until the building shook with thunder of ap- 
plause ; all mood for finer music wa^ destroyed, all 
fine conditions broken up, Prospero Schul)ert's wand 
tossed under feet The S3'mphony was killed 1 knock- 
ed on the head by anvils I The wand, however, was 
picked up and waved for form's sake. But it had 
grown late ; people were weary, restless, moving 
about, or starting homeward, talking aloud, in no 
mood to listen or let othere hear ; so the first move- 
ment and the Scherzo were omitted ; the beautiful 
Andante (of the "heavenly length") was scarcely 
hoard, and never did the impetuous sublime finale, 
with the thunder thumps of double basses (think of 
70 or 80 of them !) sound so feebly. Were we right 
in the suspicion that the "classical" programmes 
were apologetic, meant to be like the "off nichis" in 
a theatre, a compliment to musical taste, while the 
substantial meal was for the fire-eaters, the sensation- 
alists who go forth "seeking a sign ?" Good Mr. 
Zerrahn's best opportunity was frustrated ; he could 
not try the effect of monster orchestra on this the 
chosen symphony. How much more satisfactory it 
may have ocen in the rehearsal, we do not know. 
Poor chance af>er this for Ilnydn choruses : "The 
Marvelous Work," and "The Heavens are telling ;" 
for, sing as they might to an audience preoccupied, 
it still went : "The anvils are telling." The Helecte<l 
trio of a dozen solo singers on each part was very 
pleasing when it could be heard ; but there was much 
floundering in the great chorus, and what was most 
"telling," as was just said, was reirospcctive and 
subjective : the chords those hammera set to vibrat- 
ing were still undamped. 

Third day, like the lost, but more so. I was not 
there, and should have had to be dragged there after 
that fatigue. It was the 17th of June— of course, 
the chief day in the anvil calendar. That should 
have been the President's day; so the two kinds 
could have been kept distinct, one day for music and 
one day for glory. 

Fourth day, Friday, best of all. The one really 
musical occasion, when the programme, choice in 
itselt, WAS preserved in its purity. I had the fortune 
to sit very near the stage, and found it by fur the 
best place for hearing. Even the orchestra became 
appreciable. Mr. Eichberg led Weber's "Jubilee" 
Overture, which perhaps went beat of all the orches- 
tral pieces in the festival. Mr. Zerruhn led all the 
rest. The glorious old C minor Symphony of Beet- 
hoven, the one of all others the best known nmoiig 
u-i, and most sure of close attention, was cut short, 
needlessly, as there wtis time enough, and the vast 
audience was calm ; the chance at lust seemed offcreil. 
But no, the experience of Wednesday had un- 
nerved the valor and faith for Symphonies in that 



place ; there was not courage left to risk it. So the 
first movement ("Fate knocking at 'he door") was 
left out ; so, too, was the Scherzo— the curiosity to 
hear 80 double basses execute their scramble went 
ungratified ; and, though the glorious March Finale 
sounded very well (and the Andanie, too), yet, rob- 
bed of its prelude, out of which it grows so marvel- 
ously, it lost half its effect, while the return of the 
three-four Scherzo rhythm in the middle of the 
march was meaningless. This was the only misde- 
meanor of the concert. Miss Philipps sang that large 
and simple aria of Handel^ "Lascia" &c., in her no- 
blest style, and with incredible effect for that vast 
place. The ten thousand singers had grown more 
at home in their work, more blended and assimilated 
by common effort and enthusiasm, now burning at 
something like white heat, and almost everything 
went better than before with them. Best of all, the 
grave and solid chorals from St. Paul — that with the 
startling trumpet interlude. "Sleepers, awake," espec- 
ially. It is the solid, ponderous swing of the great 
mass of sound in plain, long chords like these, sound 
equally diffused and oceanic, yet, like the wide waste 
of waters, smooth and unobtrusive, that dwells in the 
mind as the best, the true effect of choral force so 
multiplied. Yet all must own that that more rapid, 
graphic, difficult, exciting chorus of Mendelssohn, 
the great Rain chorus from "Elijah" was. on the 
whole, the choral achiJevement of the whole Festival, 
which most signally rewarded effort. It was electri- 
fying. Zerrahn, wisely, would not risk a repetition. 
The down ru^h through the scale of tho^e two hun- 
dred violins was a thing to thank God for, like the 
rain. The Haydn chorus, the "Inflammatus," this 
time with eight choice soprani for the solo, the Prayer 
from "Moses," and the Mozart Gloria again, made 
good impression, though faults might be found had 
one the impression present. The Gloria past, the 
Handel ffaJleluJah alone remains, and we await it 
strong in the peace and security of a pure musical 
communion so fur unbroken. But think not that 
"the other element" has all this time been sitting 
quite so patiently. Creditable it was, indeed, torou- 
Kical taste and culture here, that the vast audience 
had not shrunk perceptibly before a program nie alto- 
gether classical ; but think not that all thora 20,000 
people came there without some inward assurance that- 
the Anvil Chorus would appear and take its throne, 
as matter of course, by divine right of its own, divine 
right of disorder ! Loud was the clamor for It. For- 
tunately, the means and men for it were absent : or 
rather, ' than kr and all honor to Mr. Gilmore, who 
modestly yielded the command that day, and abso- 
lutely refuNcd to have the programme interrupted. 
Yet the JlnVelnjah suffered after the confusion ; sing- 
ers had grown weary, nervons too, perhaps, and the 
effect of the great chorus, even with all those means, 
was not so overwhelming as it has been on more or- 
dinary occasions. It was on the whole a noble con- 
cert, heartily enjoyed by all so placed that they could 
listen, and a comparison of this with Wednesday's 
concert gives a capital illustration of a great point 
in the art of programme-making — the importance, 
namely, of keeping incongruous elements distinct. 

It was on Saturday morning, the School Children's 
day, that we were touched and made tn/etl for once. 
The charming scene, the innocent, pure spirit of the 
whole, the fresh, sweet, silvery voices of the 7,000 
children, admirably true and blended in three part 
song and unison, their own exprestiions of delight, 
their waving of handkerrhiels, and silvery shouts of 
appliiuso, the kaleidoscopic unity of movement in 
their physical and vocal gymnastic exercises, all 
com))ined to make an exquisite impression. It was 
good to he there. It meant much for the future and 
for culture. It was not an art occasion, to be snre, 
and did not pretend to be. It was unique, a side of 
the Festival entirely by itself ; the most genuine and 
sincere of all, and, in many respects, the most inter- 
esting. The beauty of it was that it did not pretend 
or strire to be anything but just what it was. But 
when the cxereises came to measured breathing, thou 
to the first utterance of a pure tone, swelling and dying 
away with the most beautiful crescendo and diminuen- 
do that we ever heard, and finally to the blended 
tones of the Trichord, purity itself, like the white ray 
of "holy light" divided by the prism, we were fain 
to call that just the most exquisite moment of the 
whole week's Festival. Simple, but divide : imper- 
sonal, but alive ; without conscious meaning, but im- 
plying all 1 And, after such an illustration as the 
whole Jubilee had given of the musical reaourcea of 
our people, was it not worth the while to see tlio nur- 
sery where the seeds thereof are sown ? 

///. The Net Itendts. 

As an occasion^ of a new kind, of unexampled mag- 
nitude (unless in scmi-harbarous times or Oriental 
countries) — whatever may have been musically — the 
Jubilee was a success. All acknowledge it, not with- 
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oat joy, even though at times it ma? come over some 
of QH Rfrain in the character it wore from the first, as 
a strange ovcrshadowine; apparition, a vast work of 
willfulness, which had intrinsically, ideally, no ri^ht 
to be. As a man eminent in letters and in pablic 
life remarked to mo yesterday, the amount of it is 
this : "A ridiculous plan redeemed by a maf^nificent 
success." Its friends had a perfect right to be wild 
over it. Many an unbeliever has been wholly or in 
great part converted, or at least reconciled to it. It 
has become a splendid Fact, which has to be accept- 
ed. If the projector and his fellow architects were 
wrong, attempting the impossible, in many points of 
view the undesirable, they "boilded bettor than they 
knew." Ic seems as if— the ball once set in motion, 
or, rather, the vigorous first twist once given at the 
heart and centre of the revolving and soon formidably 
expanding maelstrom — as the dream and the intense 
will of one, magnetizing a few, then many, passed by 
degrees into a popular movement, assuming almost 
national dimensions, until the very air was full of it 
— soon every particle and feature of it, as it were, 
underwent "a sea change" in the tempering, trans- 
forming, vitalizing, and idealizing element of the new, 
best life and genius of a great, free People ; having 
adopted it almost before they knew it, and hardly 
knowing what it was, they meant that it should be 
American in some sense which they could be proud 
of, and that the biggest gathering and musical array 
in human history, in spite of its extravagances, should 
still denote us truly, and be an earnest to the world of 
what an ambition for the true glory of a great naton, 
what a sleepless ideal of an ever higher type of Citi- 
zenship and of Society, what an energy and wealth 
of mean«, what a zeal for culture, what a principle of 
order and deep love of harmony are in us, spite of 
our diversities and the wide space over which we 
spread. And so it came to pass. And New England, 
Boston was the place for it. Wc need not attempt 
to show what has been so universally acknowledged, 
that such a feast could have succeeded nowhere else 
but here. 

Musically, the Jubilee had its chief triumphs in 
precisely those selections which were the least purely 
musical, of no account as Art, no interest to earnest 
music lovers. The parts that were addressed to these 
were certainly not great successes, and yet more suc- 
cessful than they for the most part had anticipated. 
Reasons a jmori were against great success, and the 
results do not disprove their soundness. 

Consider, in the first place, the mingling of incon- 
gruous, internecine elements in the programmes, as 
we have seen ; an incongruity involved in the mixed 
motives of the plan. There lay the knot of the diflfi-' 
culty : the project was ambiguous ; music needs a 
simple motive. To fire the imaginations of 50,009 
people and bring them all together, something other 
than good music had to bo held up to them ; a pure 
feast of high Art could not do it, nor could the genius 
of high Art do otherwise than run away and hide its 
face from such publicity as that. On the other hand, 
when it came to the ambitious promise of combining 
all the vocal and orchestral resources of the land, con- 
ductors of high standing, artists schooled in Philhar- 
monic concerts, accustomed to the interpretation of 
tho great masters, how could their cooperation be had 
without giving them fit work to do, making the occa- 
sion worthy ot them ? You can have them for Mo- 
zart, Beethoven, and Schuhcrt, but not for Anvil 
Choruses and "Yankee Doodle" only. The pride of 
their profession, and what there is select, superior in 
it, has to be respected. They must appear to work 
for Art, else will they come ? Now, the question was 
not simply of a Musical Festival, but also of a Peace 
Jubilee. Doubtless, in Mr. Gilmore's mind, tho de- 
sire to display the musical resources of the land com- 
bined in one collective effort found sincere opportu- 
nity in the return of Peace. Monster Concerts were 
his passion ; Peace and Country, also, were no stran- 
gers to his heart. Glorious and sublime it seemed to 
him to make the two ends meet ; what an electric 
chain of sparks, brightness unspeakable, shot through 
his brain at the bringing of those two poles together 1 
Then, again, a^ the circle widened, less ideal motives 
came in : the Jubilee would give Boston "such an ad- 
vertisement as it never had ;" trade would flow to us, 
&c., (though many burnt their fingcrK). These mo- 
tives were most openly avowed, and tho appeal to 
hundreds of subscribers was mainly put upon these 
grounds. All very well ; but not for Music. Sym- 
phonies were promined to conciliate tho musical ; 
guns and anvils, national airs, t&c, to draw the mil- 
lion and make ko huge a project practicable. We 
have seen how the two got on locctlier; how the an- 
vils killed the Symphony, and how hard wan absti- 
nence from anviU when a classical programme was 
for once allowed its course. — There could not ho a 
l)eticr illustration of the law in programme-making, 
to wliich we have alluded : that elements incongru- 
ous be kept apart, as damaging, if not destructive, to 



each other. Each piece for its effect is much depen- 
dent on what goes before and after ; sensational 
pieces, sure to be encored, rob all that follow ot all 
fair chance for attention or effect. It is the art of 
picture-hanging as applied to music. We are far 
from saying that all the good things were lost ; not 
a few of them were highly enjoyable to thousands fa- 
vorably placed, some of the noble choruses, no donbt, 
to all. One cheering sign, too, could be read in all 
this, in the mere indication, spite of imperfect reali- 
zation, of so many good things : it showed how strong 
and deeply seated, how widespread the love of the 
highest kinds of music has become in our commant- 
ty, since it was found essential to conciliate it and de- 
fer to it so largely in these programmes. 

Acoustically, or aesthetically, with regard to space 
and power cf numbers, the Festival was welcome for 
its opportunities to test some problems. The vast 
hall had been pronounced good for sound, because a 
single voice, a violin, could be heard in its furthest 
comers. But the walls, built around the utmost lim- 
its of the range of a strong voice, were Air ontHide 
that of many voices — two voices go no further than 
one, ten thonsond no further than an ordinary cho- 
rus ; the only gain is in intensity and quality, so far 
as they do reach. Vast volumes of tone were swal- 
lowed up in those great spaces, smothered by flaes 
and awning, or leaked away through crevices, before 
they reached the ear. Neither the reach, the lond- 
ne!>8, nor the sublime sense of mass and volume, were 
at all proportioned to the colossal numbers. If dis- 
cords, inequalities, were swallowed up in the general 
mass, so, too, on the other hand, many true sounds 
must have neutralized each other. In rapid, compli- 
cated movements, too, there was a confused impres- 
sion, duo to the fragment of a second's difference in 
the time it takes two sounds starting at points 300 
feet apart to reach the ear, even snpposini; perfect 
unity in execution. At any rate, the general testi- 
mony is that all these instruments and voices in that 
space were not as telling, not as stimulating to the 
sense or mind, not as startling in the sudden climax- 
es, not as preoccupying and absorbing to involuntary 
attention, as a few hundred in a ten times smaller 
hall. Music as such, acting by itself, without otV.er 
reinforcement to the listener's imagination, did not 
speak to musical people with the power it has^done 
in more ordinary circumstances. Every musical 
man will say : That was no place nor way to feel 
and enjoy music. In many a smaller festival or com- 
mon concert he has been more thrilled by it, has car- 
ried home a clearer, deeper feeling and impreflsion. 
Music, in point of audience, and therefore of perform- 
ing numbers, has its limits. If they were never 
found before, this Coliseum ha^ ontreached them.— 
Tho purely instrumental pieces, Symphonies, and 
Overtures, were poorly heard by most — faint in their 
effect to all. That mammoth orchestra of near 500 
instruments was dumb show to all but the nearest, or 
to those who sat at the opposite extremity in front, 
high up in tho north balcony. For the accompani- 
ment of the choruses that little giant of nn organ, 
built by the Messrs. Hook, would seem to have been 
quite SMf!icicnt, and tho great orchestra almost super- 
fluous so far as its support was palpable ; yet doubt- 
less the absence of it wonld have left a void. This 
must be nnderstood, of course, as comparatively 
speaking ; "Thanks he to God" could not have made 
the mark it did unless tho orchestra wcro potent. 
The overtures, &c., in which the extra 500 military 
wind instruments p.nrticipoted, were much better 
heard, though the wind got the bettor of tho strings. 
And, a fortiori^ the out-and-out spread-eagle things, 
the popular airs with guns and anvils and all extra- 
musical accessories, made by far the most effect 
And their effect made peace impossible in 40,000 
people, most of whom could not be musical, nor ca- 
pable of keeping very still at any time, and who, 
having once had the appetite for boisterous enthusi- 
asm stimulated, could neither hear nor let hear when 
the real mnsic came. The solo singers both did ad- 
mirably ; both wore heard far better than could have 
reasonably been expected ; yet to tho mnsical listen- 
er it was not effect enough to warrant the introduc- 
tion of a solo in so vast n space. With the multi- 
tude, the half-musical, tho per/tonnl interest is far 
greater than the musical, and if tjiey cannot have a 
soiu/ which they can identify with a singing person, the 
occasion is for them a barren one. 

But, in spite of the physical drawbacks and tho 
painful, fruitless strain it cost to try to hear, there was, 
as wo have hinted, in the occasion, in the scene itself, 
in the mutually conscious and uplifting presence of 
that mighty mnltiiude of human beings, a gieak 
reinforcement added to tho effect of sound, subjec- 
tively, in tho imagination of most witnesses. To sit 
there a live, sympathetic atom in that countless sea 
of intelligences, together making or receiving har- 
mony, was to hear mnsic through the sense of sight 



and through a mutaal magnetism. That vast, amaz- 
ing spectacle, suggestive of Infinity, taking possession 
of sense, mind and soul at once, and keeping it, was 
to the unmusical imagination a magnifier of exceed- 
ingly high power. That intensified every impression 
that was caught at all. Unmusical people hear what 
they see; the mnsical see what they hear. Hence 
the ecstatic rhapsodies of many of unmusical, but 
imaginative and enthusiastic temperament, about the 
sublimity of music never heard by mortal ear before ! 
At the same time the more prosaic natures only knew 
they conld not hear, or, hearing, could not compre- 
hend, and that they felt very restless. 

Now looking to the execution of the music, there was 
very much to praise. In the great chorus there was 
far more unity, precision, light, and shade in render- 
ing, than almost any one of mnsical experience could 
have believed possible. And it grew better as the 
thing went on. It gave one a proud joy to know 
that so many thousands of singers, with only one 
rehearsal of the whole, could sing so well together. 
It told of musical enthusiasm, of esprit du corps, of 
good native average of voices and of talent, good 
instruction, thorough and inspiring drill in separate 
bodies. No wonder that they all watched for each 
appearance of their leaders, of Mr Zerrnhn, and Mr. 
Eichberg, and Mr. Tourjee, as well as of Mr. Gilmore 
himself, to overwhelm them with the heartiest ap- 
plause. Certain pieces were far more successful, as 
we have seen, than others. Generally, the grave, 
slow Chorals sounded best. Strange to say, and 
contrary to all we could have looked for, not Handel's 
ch&rnses, not even the great Hallelujah, still less the 
choruses by Haydn, made the great effects. The 
chorals by Mendelssohn, his "Rain" Chorus, and "He 
watching over Israel," made a far more vivid, more 
complete impression. Does it, possibly, point to the 
conclusion, after all, that, of the two great branches 
of the Protestant religious music — led off respectively 
by Bach, who built entirely on the Choral, and Han- 
del, who came to Oratorio from a long experience in 
Opera — that, after all, the Bach direction, upon which 
Mendelssohn has built, has iu it the gitsater capacity 
of expansion, a principle more universal and far- 
reaching, as if springing from a deeper root ? I mere- 
ly offer the conjecture. 

One feature in the choral execution I may note with 
pleasure. There were some beautiful pinnissimos — 
achievement that has seemed almost impossible in 
smaller halls, where everything above a whisper will 
sound loud ; perhaps in this great space it was as 
easy as thinking. And generally, I find that I was 
often or impressed, in the choruses, by effects of beau- 
ty than by effects of power and grandeur. I have 
instanced "He watching over Israel." The gentle, 
equable diffusion of softly swelling harmony over so 
multitudinous a choir, gives a sense of unspeakahio 
beauty, fbllness and pervading sweetness, that creeps 
over you like the infinite calm of all-surrounding 
ocean. 

But I must ha<iten to a close. Whether the Fes- 
tival considered musically, were very good or not, it 
musically </)W good. At any rate to all those sing- 
ers and performers. It was a great experience for 
them. It has given them a now impulse, a new con- 
scionsness of strength, a new taste of the joy of unity 
of effort, a now love of cooperation, and a deeper 
sense of the divine significance and power of ninnic 
than they ever had. It has cnufsed hundreds of cho- 
ral societies to spring into existence for the time be- 
ing, many of which will certainly prove permanent ; 
and their first bond of union has been the practice of 
good music, of master- works of Handel, ILiydn, Mo- 
zart, Mendelssohn, which, having tasted once in such 
deep draughts, they will not readily abandon for 
weak trash. Education must come out of it. It has 
planted, well and widely, for tho future. 

Was it not good to be there, too, as listener, as 
looker-on, as sympathetic part and parcel of it? 
Who would willingly have been left out of yuch a 
grand occasion ? The greatest assemblage of hu- 
man beings nnder one n>of ever known 1 A scene 
so overwhelming, so sublime, so beautiful from 
every point of view I An almost boundless sea of 
live humanity ; and all so cheerful, all so happy, full 
of kindness, rejoicing in tho sense of Country and of 
Brotherhood ! Tens on tens of thousands, yet such 
admirable O't/tr/ Could any object, any influence 
but Music, hold snch countless restless atoms in such 
order ? 

Finally, in a still wider vrtiy it has done good. It 
has given to tens of thon.«ands of all classes (save, 
unfortunately, the poorest), who were there to hear, 
and, through them, to thousands more, to whole 
commnnitics, a new belief in Music; a new convic- 
tion of its social worth ; above all, of its importance 
as a pervading, educational and fusing element in onr 
whole democratic life ; a heavenly influence which 
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shall go far to correct the croditien, tone down, snb- 
dne and harmonize the load, self-assertins; individu- 
alities, reU'eve the glaring and forthpaiting egotism 
of our too boisterons and boastfal nationality. Thou- 
sands noir have faith in Masic, who nerer did have 
mach before ; thousands for the first time respect it 
as a high and holy inflaence, who very Nkely looked 
npon it as at the best an innocent, if not a dissipating, 
idle pleasure. Public opinion, henceforth, will count 
it among the essentials of that *Miberal education," 
which is the birthright of a free American, and no 
longer ns a snperflaous refinement of an over-delicate 
and fashionable few. We shall no longer have to 
plead against sach odds to claim, that Masic have 
ner permanent, her honored seat among the "human- 
ities" of learning and of general culture. We begin 
to see how Music is to teach a people ninnnern, mu- 
tual deference, and, without outward cold authority, 
without appeal to fear, bnt freely and divinely from 
within, inspire the instinct of respect, of fond and 
childlike reverence for something still above us, he 
we wherb we may, — and this is real Self-respect. So 
far as the Jubilee has wrought this conversion among 
unbelieving or indifferent thoawands, it has done in- 
calculable good ; and if, for this alone, we cannot be 
too irrateful to the men who (^whatever our mistrust 
of motives and of methods once) have given us a 
great experience. J. s. D. 

Boston, June 25, 1869. 



After the Feast 



The Tribune of June 28, besides publishing the let- 
ters we have copied, has the following editorial re- 
marks : 

Gathering up the sober opinions of wise men upon 
the great Boston feast, now that the noise has died 
away, and hot blood has cooled, and angry editora 
have ceased to beat the air, we ask ourselves no 
longer whether Boston and Gil more have really 
attained the glory for which they looked, but whether 
the prixe was worth the winning. Fur with all its 
comical aspects — and there surely were enough of 
them — tlie Jubilee was a pretty FeriouA aflPair, a 
magnificent gathering of enthuKia^m, which is too 
valuable a force to be wasted. There were certain 
defcctM in the execution of the plan inseparable from 
its very vastness ; but we are all qnick to acknowl- 
edge that the result was far more pleaxint; than most 
penions outside of Boston — ourselves included— 
supposed it could be, and more pIcaKing than it would 
have been in any other city of America. If we look 
at the feiitivttl merely as a monster concert, then it 
was not worth doing, for Boston has many a time 
surpassed it. But it was something more thnu a 
concert, and we think upon the whole it must do 
good. It will go far toward familiarizing the people 
with the higher kinds of music, and weaning them 
from the unwholesome theatrical stimulants which 
have so much corrupted the public taste. It 
will bo felt by a clacs of persons whom the ordinary 
concert does not reach, because they never go to it. 
It may perhaps popularize musical festivals in this 
country such m are frequent in Germany and other 
parts of Europe. It will certainly promote the forma- 
tion of permanent choral societies, especially among 
the men and women who sang in the great Jnbilee 
chorus ; and posHibly it may even result in the fusion 
of our half dozen puny New- York singing societies 
into one grand and powerful organization . We may 
look npon it in fact as a sort of musical revival,— not 
free from extravagances and follies, but invaluable 
as generator of the enthusiasm which is afterward to 
be expended in sober and persistent effort. 

We have said that the Jubilee could have been 
organised nowhere but in Boston. A great orchestra 
can bo collected by anybody who has the money to 
pay for it; hut a great chorus, in the present condi- 
tion of American musical culture, is impossible except 
in the capital of New-England. Boston has the best 
chorus leader in the United States, — a gentleman who 
does not confine his labors to that city, but exerts 
them all through the towns of Eastern Massachnseits 
and some of the neighboring States, and who had 
personally trained about one-third of all the ten 
thousand'singers. This was a great help, bnt it was 
not all. Children in Boston learn music with their 
alphabet. Singing by note — not the mere screaming 
of tnnes— is taught in the most thorough and syste- 
matic manner in all the public schools. This is why 
Boston has such magnificent choruses ; and shall we 
not sny that the charming good order, good temper, 
and eiithusiasm which were so conspicuous in the 
motley crowd that overflowed the Coliseum were 
also attributable in no small degree to the refining 
and elevating influence of an early musical educa- 
tion. Here New York and all the great cities of 
America may find their lesson of the Jubilee. 



The Festival Aconstically Considered. 

"Where does all that mass of tone go 1" asked al- 
most every body who attended the monster concerts 
in the Coliseum. Those who went, expecting to be 
overwhelmed in a tide of sound which should arouse 
in them something akin to awe, who wore prepared 
for a grandeur of eiTect far greater than had ever ()e- 
fore been produced by masses of instruments and 
voices, have been, if not disappointGd,8urprised at the 
tumultuous murmurings they have listened to. 
While the accuracy of time and excellence of tune 
which the 10.000 voices exhibited, were greater than 
had been feared, the volume of sound given forth 
was exceedingly small in proportion to the number, 
and therefore the Festival, in this respect, was a 
failure. Some predicted this ; but most people ex- 
pected to fieel themselves uplifted npon a storm of 
harmony, exalted to an emotion of sublimity by a 
magnificent wealth of sweeping, crashing chords. 
Now that the glamour of Jubilee has passed away, 
and the result of the Festival can be considered from 
a purely musical view, we can easily see that the 
failure results not from imperfectnessof exccntion.but 
from an attempt to combat the simple laws of na- 
ture. 

The voices of two men cannot be heard farther 
than the voice of one man. This is the simple ex- 
planation of the failure. Within the limits of sound, 
near enough for the ear to readily and cfTectively 
hear a single voice, an added volume of tone of the 
same calibre tends to increase the sensation in the 
ear ; but when the limits of hearing have lieen reach- 
ed, a thousand added voices are no more discernible 
than one. They all fall short at the same point that 
one did. 

If wo throw a pebble into still water, a series of 
nndulaiions are initiated, which become fainter and 
fainter at their circumference until they are ro longer 
visible. If we throw a handful of them in, a far 
greater commotion is mnde where they fall, and a 
broken, confused scries of waves ini'iatcd.whicb move 
on, like the first one, but extend no farther. It is 
precisely the same with the undulations of air initia- 
ted by voices or instruments. The size of the Coli- 
seum is such as to include or nearly include the lim- 
its of an ordinary voice. Mmo. Parepa. with a strone, 
telling voice, standing nearly one-third of the length 
of the building from one cnJ, was clearly heard, and 
just heard, at the other end of the building. It was 
noticed that at the opposite balcony the ei;;ht voices 
which sang the "Inflammatos" made scarcely any 
more efTect than Mroe. Parepa did alone. The forty 
voices which sang the solos in "The Heavens are tell- 
ing.^sounded like a weak quartet. The fifty trumpets 
were scarcely more sonorous.at the same distance than 
one. The two hundred violins were no more telling 
than those of an ordinary Music Hall orchestra, and 
not nearly so pungent in quality of tone. The great 
chorus was just heard in the piano passages.and in the 
loudest bursts was not so voluminous as the ordlnarv 
Handel and Haydn choruses in the Music Hnll. The 
great organ sounded as a common church organ does 
to one passing by in the street. The whole combined 
effect of the 10,000 singers and 500 musiciuns was 
far inferior, in point of soul-stirring power, to that 
which was experienced at the Handel and Haydn 
Festival in the Music Hall. 

The reason of this, as we have before said, is that 
the distance between the performers and the auditors, 
— at the extreme ends — is so great that the amount 
of disturbance of the air at one end is not great 
enough to extend to the other. Very many of the 
voices which were raised there conid not be heard at 
all at a distance of five hundred feet, and the limits 
of all of them could not extend very much farther. 

In perfect stillness, the mass of tone would doubt- 
less have travelled farther than this, not with sonori- 
ty, but with a sufficient force to be distinctly heard. 
But instead of silent surroundings, the rustle of 



dresses, the conversation of thousands of people, the 
tramp of hundreds in the corridors, all going on dur- 
ing the performances, and almost in^P'rable from 
such immense gatherings of non-musical people, ef- 
fectually covered up the softer passages, and materi- 
ally affected even the loudest. 

It may be asked why we hear sounds equally light 
at a much greater distance, oftentimes, in the open 
air ? It is because they are reinforced by varions 
agencies. The wind will carry on aerial undulations 
to a great distance, while they cannot be felt in the 
opposite diiection for a greater part of the distance. 
A building constructed of resonant materials will 
hold and reflect a wave of sound to a greater dis- 
tance than it would extend in space unaided. A 
torpedo thrown down in a parlor will create a more 
violent disturbance th.'in a pistol will in a church. 
It is for ihU reason that the choral performances in 
the Music Hall are more sonorons than were those in 
the Coliseum, which was very inartisticallv contrived 
to reinforce and conttnno the sound made by the per- 
formers. Instead of a continuous arch, which would 
gather the sound and reflect it, the roof was broken 
into an inclined plane over the galleries, and an up- 
right chimney in the centre , perforaied with open 
windows. The gallery cetlings were covered with 
cotton cloth, from which depended, at regular dis- 
tances, curtains of the same, effectually cutting off 
and smothering the tone which might have been car- 
ried along by resonant surfaces. The body of the 
building was hung with flags, stretching acrou and 
absolutely hiding the choristers from tlio<e in the 
corridors. All this, instead of assisting the distant 
voices, added to the normal liindiaiicos to their being 
heard. Those on the floor were so low t!iat the mass 
of tone rose far above them, leaking out at the many 
open windows and losing itself in ^pncc. 

We have been speaking throughout of the natural 
and artificial hindrances to the success anticipated, 
of the causes why tho voices of 10,000 singers sound- 
ed so faintly in the Coliseum. But we cannot omit 
to commend tho chorus heartily for what it did, for 
its accuracy of time and tune, and to ascribe the 
highest praise' to Mr. Zerrahn for the masterly way 
in which ho led his vocal forces. * 
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Among^ the Boses. 

(after iiafiz'). 

A soft wind breatliett from Eden, 

And in mine ear this messaf^e blows : — 

"Not from the sonl of Hafiz 

That fount of son^r oxhau^tless flows I 

Ere time and spare were measured, 

Where Eden's radiant garden (vlows, 

Each maf^ic ycrse was written 

On leaf of lily and of rose.' 



n 



My serious friend, advancing. 
Brings the tables of Moses. 
Through their dcw-Teils glancing, 
Sljly laugh the roses. 
Cries he: "On the jailer 
Call to split their noses !" 
What, to jail wouldst trail her, 
One of these soft roses ? 
Of this sneexe-wort take, then. 
Two or three good doses ; 
O'er thy brain will break then 
Thoughts, like thoughts of roses. 
"Wanton thoughts each ponders. 
Godless hue discloses !" 
Friend, thy reason wanders, 
Thou knowest not the roses. 
Not in Eden's splendor. 
Not on earth reposes 
Aught so briglit, pure, tender, 
As the thoughts of roses ! 

Messages of heavenly wonder 
Are not sent alone in thunder.; 
Lo, a hedge of summer roses 
Flames, the burning bush of Moses ; 
And in brilliant colors' splendor, 
In aroma rich and. tender. 
Tells, oh God ! the golden story 
Of thy goodness and thy glory ! 

Take a glad example from the roses ; 
rx>ok, they laugh in beauty fresh and bright ; 
From amber mom until the day light closes, 
They rejoice in dew, and air, and light ! 
Dull renunciation never poses. 
Never pales their bloom with joyless blight ; 
In their lives they never think of Moses, 
In the prophets never take delight. 

When the fire is fading from mine eye, 

When my laughter sinks into a sigh, 

When these nerves and veins and throbbing brains 

Ache with age's weary, racking pains, — 

Then no grave physicians* potions bring ; 

On the wind all foolish nostrums fling ; 

Let me breathe the only saving breath. 

Love, love, thine I the life that conquers deadi 1 

Let me hear the spring's oracular tongue, 

Spring, eternal prophet ever young 1 

Let me read the wisiom that reposes 

On each leaf of fresh unfolding roses ; 

Ope the casement, let the birds fly in ; 

Come with late, and Ante, and tambourine, 

Song and roses, wine and honey laden ! 

Bring my joy, my pride, my liigh-souled maiden 1 

But, if these cannot bring back again 

Life to lethargy, and rest to pain. 

Priest, physician, praver, will be in vain ; 

Go in peace then) nothing more will save ; 

Say good night, my friends, and dig my grave. 

Famitt Ratmoitd Bitter. 



Masioal Libraries. 

[The following; remarks, under the heading : 
"Art Music in 1871," appear in the London Or- 
chestra of June 18.] 

South Kensington will be in about two years' 
time a marvellous magazine for Art, ifall promiH- 
68 be fulfilled. As the Museum now exists, it is 
a great boon to students, and an increase in point 
of attraction to the rising generation in the me- 
tropolis. Any young man, should he feel so in- 
clined, may afVcr the ordinary avocations of the 
day make himself a scholar in any commonly 
sought for langua;;e, or a thorough adept in any 
one of the arts. Painting is nell represented: 
engraving capitally so ; and there is no lack of 
the means of information touchin;; the essentials 
of sculpture and architecture. There is a libra- 
ry of music, somewhat limited and wide in its se- 
lection, but good ill itself, and suggestive of its 
many wants. As the art of music is to stand 
prominently forward in the Albert Hall, it would 
be well if the royal and distinguished governors 
of this institution were to direct their attention 
at once to the formation of a real musical library, 
so essential and interesting to the amateur, and 
so absolutely necessary to the profound musician. 
There is a rare and splendid library of music in 
the British Museum, and the members of the 
Sacred Harmonic Society possess a curious and 
valuable collection ; but there is no library in 
London that we know of which can boast of any 
strict sequential series on any particular branch 
of musical art. No student or amateur could 
gather what was done for music by such musi- 
cians as Moral<^, Orlando di Lasso, Alessandro 
Scarlatti, Jomelli, Leo, and their successore and 
fellow laborers in opera. Up to a certain point, 
Italian operas were never printed ; and how few 
of our musicians know anythinir of the hundred 
operas compoeed by Alessandro Scarlatti, the 
great modern founder of the Italian musical 
drama ? There is a beautiful edition of Lulli's 
operas printed in Paris at the beginning of the 
last century, but there is no copy of this great 
work in our metropolis. No London library, ex- 
cepting that in the Royal Palace, contains a set 
of the Handelian operas ; nor is there any per- 
fect set of the works of the great opera compos- 
ers since Handel's day. An amateur may gath- 
er much from what in public libraries he may 
find on the opera ; but a student would be puz- 
zled and embarrassed by constant gaps; and as 
to the historian, his task is hopeless ; he would 
be, so to say, altogether without proper reference. 
Again, take the history of the metrical psalm 
and h^mn tune. On this subject there are two 
libranes displaying immense research and offer- 
ing everything that amateur, professor, and his- 
torian can possibly want ; but one is in Germany 
and the other in America. There is compara- 
tively nothing on this point in the British Mu- 
seum, and if possible less than the negative at 
Exeter Hall. Within these few years past some 
very rare books on psalmody have been offered 
to public competition, but neither British Muse- 
um nor Exeter Hall was represented, and these 
not costly rarities passed either to Scotland or to 
Brussels. There are two magnificent private 
libraries of musical art in Scotland, and the libra- 
ry of the Conservatoire at Brussels (thanks to 
M. F^tis) is a collection almost without parallel. 
The governors of the South Kensington Museum 
would confer a great boon to music and its pro- 
fessors by at once commencing a perfect set of 
the compositions by what may be called the mod- 
em composers. Of these Germany has publish- 
ed small and cheap editions, but much to be 
prized for their correctness and beauty ; and the 



entire works of Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, and 
all the other well-known and revered names, 
may be obtained at an outlay of some twenty or 
thirty pounds. In this way a beginning might 
be made, offering great help now, and great 
promi.«ie for the future. There is, we believe, in 
London a perfect p«*t, or nearly so, of the operas 
of LouiH S|)ohr in full score. Although this se- 
lection cost a great sum of money, they have 
been ofl'ered for sale at a most reasonable 
priee, involving a horrible sacrifice, but no one 
was found anxious or willing to accept the olTer. 
This collection would bo a great feature in the 
South Kensinrrton librarv. 

Works on the theory of music are essential to 
a public library in tlin art, and as books of this 
kind really bring little or nothing in the auction 
room, an historical series might be easily made, 
and at a small charge. The treatises of this na- 
ture are divided into six classes — those discussing 
Greek art, early Church art. Mediaeval art, A la 
capella art, the school of the last century, and 
the present semi-tonic system. It might be dif- 
ficult, and perhaps attended with some expense, 
to make this branch of musical study what it 
ought to be in a public library like that of the 
South Kensington Museum ; but by limiting the 
series much might be easily and speedily effect- 
ed. Let the collection begin with the two theo- 
ries which have made all modern music — that of 
Kameau and Tarttni. The number of curious, 
learned, and entertaining books that have been 
written on this subject since the days of Rameau 
and Tartini is most extraordinary. Many of 
them are quite outside and unknown works. 
Tliey come into the auction -rooms, are knocked 
down for a shilling, and disappear no one knows 
where. The enthusiastic collector dies, and 
about every twenty or thirty years they are 
found again to await the tate of the auctioneer's 
hammer. The last collection of this kind beloag- 
ed to the late Mr. William Ayrton ; and it were 
well for South Kensington if such a collection 
could be now found on its shelves. The under- 
graduates at Oxford have recently heard a lec- 
ture on hymn-tunes by the Professor of Music in 
that University, and from this oration it is not 
difficult to imagine that the College libraries in 
Oxfonl, nay even the great Bodleian itself, must 
be sadly deficient in works on metrical hymnody. 
The professor told his hearers that in Reforma- 
tion days hymns consisted of twelve verses or 
more ; but the number of verses was found to be 
no diffieulty with congregations, for hymn-tunes 
in those times were sung rather fast ! As at the 
period to which the professor alluded there were 
no hymns sung at all. the question of speed does 
not arise. But if the professor was thinking of 
metrical psalm-tunes, we beg to assure him that 
these were not sung rather fast, but on the con- 
trary rather slow — at a rate which in these days 
would be thought monstrous slow. 

It is not a little singular that we should be 
quietly and unobtrusively founding a national 
academy for the study of music among other arts 
in this metropolis, whilst in the sister-isle we are 
about to destroy the time-honored establishments 
for the cherishing of musical song there, and 
reducing it to the miserable condition of church 
music in Scotland. Nor can it be concealed, 
that if musical foundations go down in Ireland, 
they will ere long go down in England \ and it 
will come to this, that musical art will be separa- 
ted from religious art, and we shall fall into the 
status now everywhere visible in Germany, Italy, 
and France. Musical composition, we are told 
by a distinguished German philosopher and 
historian, is over and done with in Germany ; 
he sees no dawn on the horizon ; and thinks the 
case hopeless. There is nobody in Italy but 
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Vi'Pili — 1 g'ant in jlrainatic f>ower — hut ti.e lyri- 
cal ff * lint; of the sta<£e is in direi't opposition to 
the lyrical feelina: of the Chiin:h. The very tone 
of the pre^nt rat-e of Italian vocalists wouhl 
appal the ^rreat <'hurch 8innr«rs of the days of 
Per^olt'si and Jomelli. The wnuers of their 
times were tanjiht to give expre.Hsion to emotions 
of reverenee, diijnity, jrratitnde, hope, love, broth- 
erhood, and all the outiioirif;!! from humanity 
appertaining to worship : and these sin^jer? car- 
ried their (;reat and mighty mechanism into the 
theatre ; and althoug^h Addison in the Spectator 
lauiihed at Handel and his operas, H»n<lel well 
knew what really grand sin^fin;; could do, and 
Addison found he must bespeak his ticket of 
admission many days before the performance, and 
had to take preat care le.^t his coat wtr^ torn 
off his back in his endeavour to jr^in his enrrv 
into the theatre. True it is the op»'ra i"' now 
<*rowded nightly, and we have sinaers who can 
sinji anything and everything ; but the tones are 
not the same, for the feelinirs are not the same ; 
and the general portraiture of passion in a mo*!- 
ern opera is now frequently no way creditable, 
either to the book-maker or tho musician. The 
separation of musical art from its mother and 
nurse — the Church — has led modern composers to 
take the military band, the dance, and the instru- 
mental forms as his models for vocal music. But 
no military band can equal the solidity and sol- 
emnity of the old church orchestra ; no form of 
the dance is a legitimate expression of the lan- 
guage-rhythms ; and the best of all instruments 
— whatever instrument that may be — is a miser- 
able substitute for the human voice. Music in 
Paris without religion has let in the Jew, and if 
Wagner is to be believed — and there is some 
truth in what he says — a pretty mess the Jew 
has made of it. On one point Wagner has un- 
doubtedly spoken some truth, when he writes 
that Meyerbeer knew himself he was making 
vain and trivial music, offering one kind o^ ennui 
in exchange for another, conscious he could not 
create a great work of art, and simply perfect- 
ing himsnlf in the one sole mission of his life — 
how to deceive. This is the end and consumma- 
tion of musical art separated and divorced from 
the (spirit of church music. We are about to do 
the same thing that has been done in Germany, 
Italy and France — take tho study of music away 
from its legitimate connection with religious art, 
and leave it to the tender mercies of the acade- 
my, the concert-room, and the stage. Should 
this be done at the South Kensington Museum, 
we have small hope of any great success for mu- 
sic in that quarter. The museum must have its 
chapel, its choir, and its orchestra ; and before its 
students write music for tho pleasure of their 
countrymen, they must learn to write music for 
the honor of the God that made them. 



Liszt at his Residence in Eome. 

[Correspondence of tbe Philadelphia Evening Balletin]. 

Rome^ Italy, June ^th. 

The church of San Francesca Komana, sdded to 
its clHssical site, its possession of the tombs of a 
holy Koman Putricitin saint, and of a groat Umbrian 
painter, Gentile da Fuhriano, has another attraction, 
which will make it hereafter a clsssicnl Hpot to the 
musical student : A great musicAl pott—Li^zr, the 
inspired rhapKodist of the piano, at tho very point of 
perfection in that instrument — lives under the roof of 
the Olivetan buildings, which are at the back of the 
church of San FrHucescu Rom ana. 

I^ast winter, in January, the day before Liszt left 
Rome for Weimar, u friend introduced me to the 
great musician, who courteously expreitiied a hope 
ihac we mi^ht meet agtjiin this spring, after his return 
tn.m Weimar. 

During the winter I have formed the acquaintance 
of H yount; prient, who is the intimate friend and 
pupil of Li-zi — Don Zefirino Falcioni. This youuf? 
^'eiiilemHn lives with his mother and her brother, an 
old priftHi. in a charming little house on tho Palntino 
hill. There he was born, on the very ground of the 
Pidace of the Caj^arn. 

Him uncle, a l>eneticiare of St. Maria Magiriore, has 
charge of the smHil, interestinir old church, St. Seha^- 
tiano al Monte Palatino, which the Prince Barberini 
\n now repairing. This church ; tbe adjoining; gar- 
den ; the house, with its occupants, and accessories ; 
tho entrance- halt down stain, whose walls are bang 



with prints of (dd musical composers ; the youn«r 
mnsicrti priest's room above, with its library of quaint 
old hooks, hustti and portraits of crreat muiicinns ; 
piano, holding a Imrel crowned hn*X of his idol, 
friend and ina'iter, Li^zt, — all make up a vpoi full cf 
romance. Fifty novels might be thought of there, 
aid the picturfr<que-lookini; yonnir niu^iiiil prict 
miifht he the hero of a hundred romances. My 
imagination alwnys flies off on voyrtjres of di««covery 
in the rej»ion of fiction whenever I po there. Thn»u}»h 
Don ZeHrino, sa we call him, I received, a fortnight 
since, an invitMtion from Liszt to call upon him. and 
last Friday af:ornoon I went with T>on Zefirino. 
accompanied by a lady friend. We fonnd some 
gentlemen in the salon. Liszt received us most 
cordially, and, after a pleasant little talk, said to me, 
in a low voice : 

" If you can wnit until after these gentlemen leave. 
I will plav for von." 

Daring: their vittt 1 had timo to examine the cele- 
brated mn'iician and his surroundings. Li»zt is 
known to ho singnlarly free from all luxurious tastes. 
His reception room is a lari;e. spacious one. Th«* 
floor is covered with a simple dru^^iret. On the day 
I was there the lan;e table, which stands in the firnt 
corner, had on it a plain whrto cover, some pamphlets 
and well n«e<l books, and a paper-wei^rht or two of 
simple fashion. In the other comer near the larne, 
full grand Chickering piano, was a statuette of the 
Blessed Virgin ; beside this was a small ta>de, with 
papers, photographs and two small bust* — one of 
Wngner, the other of the young King of Bavaria, 
who jilted his pretty yourg cousin. The only thing 
on the pininly papered walls was a map of the seven 
hills of Rome. The other furniture con«iHted of 
chairs and two sofas, covered with common bmcatelle, 
and the cnrtains to the windows were of the simplest 
white muslin. But tho view from these windows 
made amends for all shortcomings in the way of 
upholstery. The Sacra Via paK<«es under them ; the 
Arch of Titus and Palatino Hill lie in front, and by 
leaning a little out there can be seen to the left tho 
ever graceful profile of the colossenm against the 
tender, throbbing blue of the beautiful Roman sky. 

LiFzt, too. must be described while we are waiting 
for his visitors to leave. He is fifty-seven — for, like 
kings and qneen«, hts b'^rh is regisCerpd.and there can 
be no evasion — hut he docs not look so old by ten 
years. Tho Abba's costume is very becoming to hirn. 
for ho has a well -shaped leg and foot. The shoes ^ ad 
on them gold burkles. but the rtsst of the dress wms 
\^ry plain. — black silk stockings, kneehreechos fas- 
tened at the knee with three black buttons, and a 
long black coat, made something like a woman's 
polonaise — the orthodox Ahh^ dress. 

Liszt's hair is thick and long, as in his pictures, 
but streaked with grey. The expression of the face 
is benignant and dignified, and his eyes are a bright 
keen grey. The wild, melancholy look, and defi'int 
expression of the month and long, firm jaw, which 
can be seen in early pictures of this remarkable man, 
have disappeared entirely „-»f they ever existed. He 
is calloil homely bv a great man v ,* but when I admire 
a gifted person I never think of good or had look* ; 
to me. such faces are always just- the ones that ought 
to belong to their owners. " It must he admitted," 
said a friend to me, " that Liszt has six huge warts 
on his face." 

Yes, I p^member noticing them — a superb one on 
the forehead, just above the nose — and I thought 
when I looked at them how well they agreed with his 
face ; they added to the individuality. But, after all, 
in the expression of Liszt's face lies the charm : it is 
kind, courteons, gentle and yet dignified. He is 
accused of being haughty and conceited. I saw noth- 
ing of if. I did notice a high air of poetic exalta- 
tion — a happy, free, independent expression, which 
was extremely attractive. 

Liszt's manners are easy, quiet and genial, and he 
converses freely in French, German and Italian ; 
English he speaks slow! v, hut well. After his visitors 
left, he ruhhed his hands and said gayly : 

" Now wo will have the mn^ic while it is frwh." 

But just as he said this the door opened, a new 
visitor entered who had to be attended to, and we 
waited another ten or fifteen minutes. During that 
timo I noticed his hands They are slender, the 
fingers long and thin, well-kept, good-shaped nails ; 
but the thumb was the wonder. We have been 
amusing oiir>eiveii over Dosbarolles' " Afifufires de la 
Main" this winter, and we carried on a soZ/o t'ocecon 
versation over these marvellous thumbs. • They are 
the longest I ever saw, and reach up to the first joint 
of the fore finger. '* The thumb is the whole of life," 
all old chiromantists have said, and Liszt's certainly 
seems to be one proof at least of this. We examined 
as well as we could his other fingers, balanced them 
with these thumbs, and used all our superficial knowl- 
edge. The result was that of most fortune-tellen 



who know the fate ihej prophet j. Lisst's fingers are 
finely formed ; they expran idealidm and poetry, 
susceptibility, analytic order ; they ara smooth and 
fiexihie, which implies inspiration, tact and egotiam ; 
but every quality is balanced and controlled by these 
long thumbs ; powerful will speaks in the lint joint, 
and logic in the second, and thef>e onited to the fine 
fiuifors and firm baud, according to Desharotlea, frive 
activity, power of execution, and lead on to fortone. 

The' second visitor left and I^sst said, aa he took 
a seat at the piano : 

** Since you are interested in Chopin, I will give 
you. something of Ids." 

To Si*o Li^zt pjaying is aa fine as to hear him. 
His motiile face expresses every varying enotion and 
feeling in the moeic. He sremed one with his inafm- 
rnent. I forgot to examine bow lie made his wonder- 
ful trill, which is niore like the nightingale note than 
any other piano trill I ever heard ; and when lie 
ended one and passed on to the otiier masical passa- 
ges, I thought of 

" her port-era! she fllngefth 

Ov»r p«in to vktory ;'* 

the music went with the same keen sweep as the bini 
note does. I could not analyse or note anv way or 
manner of hi« playifig whil# I listened, except this: 
hi^ perfect stillness, his quiet pose. That Arm hand, 
long, supple, smooth nngsva and powerful thumhc 
drew out the music, as if it had been harmonioua 
breath, and tho f«ice was lofty, smiling, gentle, serious, 
just as the mu^ic came. I was not surprised as I had 
expected to he— not overpowered ; but his masie 
ma<le me perfectly^ happy, it schemed to lie full and 
sati«f«ictory. 

*' Wha«: did he play V* I Itave been asked very ofken 
since If ho had not told me I should not have 
known. Two or three gleams of some of the Chopin 
Etudes peeped out here and there, hut flitte<I off jnit 
as my memory tried to seize on them. After awhile 
a mystic confusion began, and a mazonrka glided 
swiftly by. It was a beautiful shadowy dramatic fan- 
tasia, and sometimes Lifzt looked just as he does in 
the popular picture which almost every American 
music- loving girl has hanging over her piano — Mat- 
ing with LUzt** — in which Csemy, Berlios nnd Ernst 
are listening to ibis king of pianists. 

"But what did he playl" my friends repeat. "Three 
etudes and a masourka of Cnopin, arranged by my- 
self as a fantasia," was Liszt's reply, when asked. 

I thanked him after he was through and we took 
our leave. lie accompanied our little party through 
his anteroom to the head of the stairs, shaking us by 
the hand cordially many times, and repeating hia 
courteons invitation to come again to see him, and 
so ended my 

" MatinA hei Li»zt." 

AxHB Brbwstbk. 



The ForthcominiT Beqniem fi>r EooiiiL 

In the course of the next three months Verdi and 
his collahoratenrs promise to be ready with the new 
Requiem Mass. to he used for the early peace and 
happiness of the late Gioacchino Antonio Rosaini. 
TIte composers handed together in this lalmr of love 
number one over the dosen ; but of the thirteen not 
many are known for special work in this country. 
With Verdi all the world claims acquaintance, and 
of Ricci and Coccia something baa lieen heard. Baz- 
zini. Buzzola, Boucheron, and Cagnoni are nsmea 
without currency; Ga.«pari, Nini, and Mabellini rite 
up for the first time ; and Pedrotti, Petrella, and 
Platania. whether entities or nonentities, are terms ir- 
resolvable, and are quoted without impression The 
OflSce for the Dead in the English Chnrch, whether 
for idea or langnage, is nnsnrpaaaed by that in any 
branch of the Church Catholic ; and lake it all in 
all. that for the Latin is wonderfully appealing and 
sublime. The former considers rather "those that 
are alive ;" the latter is more especially directed to- 
wards the one member who has passed from the viiti- 
hle into the invisible ; one tojonrn has been complet- 
ed and ended, another has been entered upon, and all 
thoughts, hopes, and energies are concentrated upon 
the consideration of the next paasage. and the con- 
summation so longed for and so to he prayed for. 
The mere Requiem Mass is hut a small part of the 
ofBce. The Psalms are some of the finest in tlie 
psalter, and admirably fitted for intense ma«ieal ex- 
pression : the short lessons are moat beautiful, and 
in lyrical and in dramatic feeling call for the heart 
and hand of the foremr>st of masters in composition. 
"Behold, I show vou a mystery," "() death, where 
is thy Sling ?" "The hour' is coming and now is,** 
"If we believe that Jesus died," **l know that mj 
Redeemer liveth," "I am the resurrection and tlie 
life," and other portions of Holy Scripture of like 
solemn and yet jubilant character, tend to give thia 
ancient Oi1!oe this tendereat regaida. Many of theae 
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texts full fAmiliarly on Encli«<li enr«, fmm their net- 
lini^s hy IlnnfUl in his omtom of the '*.\feMxhk,'* find 
it is not a little Riii;ruliir that the third divi«tioiiof this 
f^reat work should cnnuiii so much of the ancient 
services for the departed. The orat«rio ontrht to 
have closed with the (;rnnd a/Mnia^ and it is said that 
the third part was an afierihong^ht. Had it lieen oth- 
erwise we should hnTe Irvit n trrem sonir, innch fine 
concerted music, the "Worthy is the Lamh." and 
one of the few canonic choraxeH teeming with life and 
interest. 

No one coold have ohjocred to a rhih of composers 
undertaking to set the Dirii/e and UeqnietA hftun to 
mnsic, and there is ample material for the employ of 
a doien hands or more. But we. uhject to the divis- 
ion of the Reqaieirt. CInhlied operaii have never sn- 
flwered, and the cluhhin,r together for a Mass has 
hitherto been declined by all great artists. The Re^ 
qaiem Mass is no Ion j service ; the IHea Ira takes 
the place of the Gluria, and the Lux mferna and ffo»- 
tia are no very extended addition^. Nothing can ho 
gained by divition of labor, hut much must neoessa- 
rily be lost. The general feelini; of the sitnstion can- 
not be obtained, the growth and development of the 
contrasts must fail in tnuhfiil rcHlixation, and each 
composer ninst lose in power hy his hand h^ine short- 
ened and his imagination restrained. The arrange- 
ment with the liossini Requiem wo think altogether 
a m'istake, and likely to lead to a miserable result. 
Tho noble and grand hymn, the Dies Ir<x, has been 
split np into seven frflgment.<«, and apportioned to 
MM. Bassini, Pedmtti. Caenoni, Ricci, Nini. Bonch- 
eron, and Coccia. Some of theie genilemAn much 
deserve commiseration. What rnn M. Ricci do with 
the /2«eordare1 What M. Boncheix>n with the Con- 
fatatig t To make the task more irksome and des- 
perate, the shape, style, and method of the move- 
raenia are severally cnt aid carved our. Bazsini is 
10 set the first verse of the Dies Irat in C minor, as a 
choms and dUegro maestom. Ricci is ordered to make 
a Reoordan in the same key. and for the same qunr 
tet voices as those used by Mozart. Poor fellow ! he 
should, like Mosart, have a brain fever and give up 
the ghost, before he writes the Rtrrorfhre he is con- 
templating. Pedrotti promises tlie Tuba iHiritm in K 
flat major, as a bass solo with cboins. and Cagnoni 
the Qftid sum miser, as duet for soprano and contral- 
to, in A flat major. Coccia will give as an allegro 
accompanied, and andante unaccompanied, the fjic- 
rifmosa, in major and minor ; and Nino supplies 
the only tenor solo, a largo in A minor, for the In- 
gemuMco, But of all the thirteen the most to be pitied 
IS the composer Gaspari, who is to write the new 
Domine in C major for a solo voice and chorus ac- 
companying. Whatever the musician* of the Lntin 
Church may have left undone, the Domine is not of 
the number. No one, we imagine, csn tran«cend the 
Domine of Mozart, either for mnsic or tmnginntion. 
Mosart's Z>omine is like Ilandcrs AtMuia, a thing 
apart— hopelessly inimitable. The Stinctus and Atf- 
nus Dei are divided between Platania and Potrells, 
the Sancttts as a chorus in D flat mnjor, and the Afj- 
aus />ei as a solo for the contralto, in F m-jnr. The 
Lxtx aterna has fallen to Mabellini, and Verdi ap- 
pears at the close with the Liliera me set as solo for a 
soprano and chorus modernto. then sllegro, and final- 
ly a fugue. Verdi has certainly the l>estof the situ- 
ation, and one escaping direct comparison with the 
great German. The whole Requiem is not to take 
more than an hour and a half in performance, snd 
each movement is limited to seven minutes. This 
order is perhaps Uie least of all the orders to be com- 
mended. The Procrustean measure must be slmost 
fatal to the making up of the work. Why should 
the iJomine he measured oflT with the /ngetniaco. or the 
Sanctus with the Iaix atemn ? If this direction he 
complied with, tho success of the Mass will be greatly 
endangered. 

The new Requiem is laid out dramatically, bnt 
there are opportunities sufBcient to demonstrate the 
present condition of Italy as to chnrrh work and con- 
trapunul handKng. It will be indeed a great curi- 
osiiy, an entirely novel afTnir, if no more. What 
however is wanted is a service for tho dend, written 
not in tho spirit of antiqusrianism, hut with all thnt 
Art, as it is at piesont, can do, and in the tone and 
fooling proper to the office. There Is no perfect set- 
ting of the Diritje: why should there not be ? Why 
should a few monks or priests have this noble nnil 
pathetic service to themselves ? It may l>e snid that 
there is no sacrifice in connection with this office, but 
surely this is no valid reason against the eniplov of 
art or all its resources. The Mass, although calling 
for tho highest forms and strongest feelings, in not to 
engross to itself those forms and feelings. There is 
no law and no reason why a composer should set tho 
Te DentH Imuhtmru in a lower condition than the 
Gloria in excelsis. Both deal with the same facts, 
appeal to the same emotions, afford the same oppor- 
tunities, and call forth the same fervor and seal. 



Much would have been gained, had it been so ar- 
ranged that these thirteen composers were sot at 
work upon the entire office instesd of upon the Masii 
only. There are psalms onongh, portions of songs, 
tunes enough, to hove employed every member of 
thiii little harnionicsl army. There is the boriutiftil 
lyric, ''Like the hart pnnts ;" the jnbilant. **I will 
magnify Thee ;" the glorious inspirntioii, "The Fjord 
i'» tnv light;" the "Miserere mei." the "In Te Dom 
ine," to say nothing of the grand antiphons and the 
nfTerting little chnptcrs. It !• sgatnst rule, we be- 
lieve, to set tho collects to church music ; bnt if the 
rule he elastic, m this indomitably nnl)endintr corpo- 
ration, a fine opportunity open* in this direction. 

The lant great council of the Latin Church very 
wisuly took muAic into its consideration, and the 
forthcoming one may and will probably follow its 
extimple. Tho Latin Church has more need of com- 
pO'cers than priests, more call for good inu«ic than 
additional'doctrino, and will prove of greater service 
to Christendom if it attempts to amend what it now 
possesses. The English Church mnde a tnily noble 
musical service o\it of the old matins, lauds, and 
vespers ; the Roman has its work to do herein. Our 
Burial Office ifi an antiquarian afTrtir — slow without 
solemnity, sombre without pathos, contrapuntnl with- 
out learning. We have need of a new service, but 
ask not for thirteen hcsds to be engaged in it. Our 
composers depart,* bnt no one sets to work " In 
momoriam ;" and whether wisely or otherwise, tho 
Italians have set iis a good example in their labor of 
love and remembrance. Some good most conio out 
of this most singular experiment. — Orchestiu. 



Wilhelm Bemhard Moliqae.* 

■ 

So do they live and die, the true and glorious nons 
of art ! Themselves without pretension, they fill tho 
world with works of genius ; then remain quiet 
and retired :• then burst forth once more — and then 
disspnear for ever ! And then their contempomriea 
exclaim : Who ! Where ? We did not know it: Whst, 
a man like him ! So did Molique come before the 
world, so was he inspired by his art, as wss, also, 
through him, his generation ; so did he utter his 
unrivniled strains, which found their way to men's 
souls ; so did he end, and so does the world of art, 
deeply moved, gaze after him. Whoever beard his 
violin playing, either in the compositions of others, 
or in his own, heard what violin playing, genial, 
classic, thoroughly artistic violin playing, really is ; 
whoever listened to his compositions, felt that they 
sprang from the s«iul of a master ; whoever met him 
in private life, said to himself : I see Iwforo me a 
msn in the best sense of the word. On the 12th 
May Cannstadt witnessed his funeral — he always 
wished to die in Spring. — Wilhelm Rernhard Molique 
was born on the TthOct., 1802, at Nuremburg. His 
father, the Stadt musicus. or Musician to the Town, 
gave him bin first lesson in music. King Maximilian 
I., of Bavaria, having heard of his precocious talent, 
sent fbr the boy, when he was fourteen, to Munich, in 
order than he might have lessons on the violin from 
that admirable artist, Pietro Rovelli, Court Violinist. 
At the age of sixteen, Molique liecame a member of 
tho Imperial Chapel, Vienna, bnt rcturncl a year 
afterwards to Munich, to fill the office of his old 
mnxtcr, Rovelli, who had died in tho interim. In 
the year 1824, he became acquainted, at the hoitflo of 
Hcrr Peter von Winter, the Capelimeisler, witK Marie 
Wanneg, that gentleman's niece and adopted daugh- 
ter, and married her a twelvemonth later. In the 
year 1826, having lH^on offered it, he accepted the 
place of Mii*iral Director at the Theatre Royal, 
Stuttgnrdt. Not only, for a long series of years, did 
he command the unlMunded approbation of hia audi- 
ences hy his violin playing, and, in his capacity as 
conductor, unite the greatest di.<cretion with the mo«t 
delicate ear, but he was busy also as a teacher of tho 
violin and of composition. Though ho was a master 
of counterpoint, he had never received anv instruction 
In it. During his residence in Stuttgnrdt, he mnde, 
every year, long professional trips to Holland. Russia, 
Riig'Vand and France. Wherever he wcnt,he met with 
the same enthusiastic reception as in Germany, being 
overwhelmed with honors and marks of distinction. 
He waa always glad to get back " to his Stuttgardt- 
ers," hy whom he was invariably welcomed with over 
increasing affnction. This rare artist returned the 
partiality which Stuttgardt evinced for him, hy 
remsining faithfully within its walls, and by resolutely 
refusing a most advantageous offer from Hanover, 
and another as professor at the Conservatory, from 
Prague. The political disturbances of the year 1849, 
however, induced him to send in his resignation, and 
migrate with his family to London. In that capital 
lie lived seventeen years, honored and loved by all 
who knew him ; and, by his unshakable adherence to 

• From tb€ " P<fhwilblsohar Hercnr." Txanslatsd In the 
London Musical World. 



what he had found to he true snd genuine in art. ex- 
ercising great intlnence upon musical matters there. 
Ill the year 1859, he received tho most hearty and 
delighted welcome frotn this paper, as well as from 
other quarters, on his return, for a short time, to 
Stuttgardt, on which occasion he had an opportunity 
of greotitig onco more a great manv old and enthuKi- 
astic friends, especially his talente<i pupil. Herr Kel- 
ler. He ga\e a concert at the Theatre Royal, and, 
profoundly delighted at the rapturous applause with 
which he waarecTeivcd. a^ well as at tho faithful at- 
tachment to him manifested on so many sides, re- 
turned 10 London — after having given concerts, also, 
in Munich and Frankfort— with the conviction that 
the !:atne enthusiasm with which he had formerly met 
in iiermany still existed for him here. — Among 
Moliqne's compositions, which all breathe a clear 
and thoroughly classical wpirit, we would direct par- 
ticular attention to his Violin Concertos ; his Mass 
in F minor, for four voices, with orchestral accom- 
paniment (compo.sed in the year 1843) ; his Quartets 
for Stringed Instruments : thrco Sonatas for Violin 
and Pianoforte ; his magnificent oratorio of Ahraham, 
composed in less than three months, in the year I860, 
and pertormed, for tho firbt time, under his own di- 
rection, at the Grand Norwich Festival (Septeml>or, 
1860). producing an impression that will never be 
effaced, and unanimously clas'^ed hy tho critics with 
the worki of such men aa llundcl, Beethoven, and 
Mendelssohn ; then (1864) his Mass for four voices, 
with organ accompaniment, with or a'ithout chorus, 
a work of elevated and touching benury, which has 
not yet been published. He further wrote a Ti*eatite 
on Harmony, in which he presented to the mnsit*al 
world his own method of instruction, a method found- 
ed upon the ripest experience. His strength now be- 
gan, unfortunately to break ; and a violent pain, to 
which he was subject. In the head. caH.4ed him fre- 
quently to exproM the wish thnt. afler his death, there 
should be a surgical examination into the cause. He 
now returned to Germany, and, nf^er staying five 
months at Starnherg, settled with his family at Cann- 
stadt. A paralytic stroke deprived him almost to- 
tally of the u«e of hia limbs. There was only ono 
thiiig that could have sustained his spirits under this 
calamity, and that wa* the most loving and indefati- 
gable manner in which he «nw himself tended by his 
wife and two of his four daughters (the two others 
live in England). A few days previous to his death, 
his vital powers appeared to be restored in a great 
degree ; but, on the 9th May, he had another para- 
lytic stroke, which was the more immediate cause of 
his death, at 1 o'clock in the afternoon. The sur- 
geons found that the cause of his di'^ease was a tu- 
mor, which had existed probably for years, in the 
cerebellum. The two surgeons who performed the 
postmortem examination were greatly interested by 
the "unusually great beauty of the brain, as well^as 
by the reinsrkahio depth and completeness of that 
portion, in which, according to Gall, the sense of 
music lies."— I will here beg permission to quote 
some remarks from tho Wtener Mmtikzeitnna,^ in an 
article on a concert given by the Deceased in tho 
Theatre an der Wien. " I have already," says the 
writer of tho article in question, " expressed myself 
to the effect that, acting in obedience to my most 
profound conviction, I concede the dignity of l)eing 
a true artist only to him who provos himself in his 
artistic efforts a thoroughly decided chamcter^ who 
gives tho reins to his individuality ; who follows his 
own inward impulse, not caring for what may be 
said by the blind multitude ; nay, who considers every 
concession to the pnhlic an unanswerable offence, 
never to l>o oxpiated. On the present occasion, I 
have mentioned MoHque. with joyful enthusiasm, as 
one of thew rare and eminent chara'ters in art, and 
set -im up as the "Polar Star" to very many indivi- 
dnsls who pursue the broad road of tnere fist virtu- 
osity, entirely sacrificing the pound or drachm, as 
as the case thny be, of intellect which they have 
received from alcove. Molique disdains utterly to 
make conceawons, at the cottof his poetic originality, 
to the unthinking musical ma.«*ses. His Violin Con- 
certos and his Fantasias are by no means such 
compositions as cori^spond with tho empty notions 
advanced in recent times : notions which the repre- 
sentatives of abstract virtuosity, from extravagant 
complaisance for the public, adopt, and carry out in 
their works : — no, Molique giv^ ns profoundly 
considered, organically framed Symphonies, procoed- 
ing, and developed, from a virgin source (the motive), 
with ohUifjato — violin. He does full justice to every 
separate Instrument in the orehestra, giving it its full 
artistic importance, and understands, as very few 
otliers understand, bow to nniie thcKO isolated and 
separate elements into ono beautiful whole." So 
aays the Wiener MusUczeitmg. But the whole world 
of music with which Molique came io contact must 
have thought the same of him. This is proved by 
the nameroas marks of honor which were conferred 
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on him, and which it is now my diiiy to mention. 
Molique po.-tsesited the diploma as IIonorRry Member 
of the Nrtiional Musical AsAocintion of Germany 
(1839) : of the Maflical Association of Anstria (1839); 
of the Frankfort LiedeiJcranz (1840) ; of the North 
German Masicai Association, Hamburg (1842) ; of 
the Academy of St. Cecilia, Rome (1843) ; of 
the Hungarian Musical Association, Pe^ith (1845) ;of 
the Mozarteum, Sal zbnrir (1846); of the Conservatory, 
Prai^ue (1847) ; of the Netherlandish Society lor the 
Promotion of Musical Art, Uottenlam (18j1) ; of 
the Philharmonic Society. Boulofrno (18.72) ; of the 
PrfsiHentship of the New Phiiharmonic Society, 
London (1860); of the Royal Acedemv of Music, 
Tendon. The Manaj^ing Committee of* the Tiedge- 
ttiflnng at Dresden, also, distin|;nishcd the deceased 
by traniroittinjr to him, in the latter part of last 
summer, a splendid present.. Just as it was a blessing 
for the musical world, and a brilliant point in musical 
history, a life so glorious, whether we look upon the 
deceased as a man or an artist, must be a (;uiding star 
for his esteemed family, and an intellectual snpport 
never to be forgotten,' for their future, while every 
sincere disciple of genuine art will make a pilgrimage 
to his grave at Cannstadt. f. 
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London. 

Opera. The Saturday Review, of June 5th, gives 
a resume, to that date, of the performances at Coven t 
Garden theatre since the "coalition" went into effect 
between the two rival managers, — Messrs. Gye and 
Mapleson, — notwithstanding the fact that meanwhile 
the other theatre, Her Majesty's, is built up again 
and ready for use. We quote some passages : 

On the opening night (March 30) we had Norma, 
played, except in one important instance, exclusively 
by artists of Mr. Mapleson's company. Mile. Tiet- 
jens was Norma ; Mile. Sinico, Adalgisa ; Signor 
^fongini, Pollio ; and Signor Foli, Orovesco ; while 
Signer Arditi presided in the orchestra. 

Bellini's hackneyed work was followed by Verdi's 
RigoUtto, In the cast of this operd the diiparity be- 
the resources of the two managers was less apparent, 
thoxgh again the director of Her Mijesty's Theatre 
had considerably the advantage. Mile. Vanzini, the 
prima donna, at anv rate, was a member of the Cnv- 
enc Garden troop fast year; and though her Gddn, 
compared with other Gildas we have known (not to 
appeal to so high a standard as the late Mme. Bosio), 
was second rate at the but, it was by no means devoid 
of merit. Th^ other characters were allotted to Mile. 
Scalchi (Maddalena), Signor Mongini (Duke of Man- 
tua), Signor Foli (Sparafucile), and Mr. Santley 
(Rigoletto)— all from the old house. That the mu- 
sic assigned to the Court Jester would be admirably 
sung by Mr. Santley was anticipated ; but few had 
looked for the extraordinary advance of our English 
baritone in the histrionic department of his art. Mr. 
Samley's Rigoletto was the most striking feature of 
the performance, although the splendid voice of Sig- 
nor Mongini, now, in spite of manifest errors of t^ste 
and want of balance, foremost of Italian tenors, was 
heard to distinguished advantage in many parts of 
the opera, and especially, in "I^ donna h mobile." 
The conductor on this occasion was Signor Li Caisi, 
Mr. Gye's former "rep^liteur,** under whose direction 
the accompaniments were given in such a manner as 
to make it difficult to believe that we were listening 
to the Covent Garden players. Thu^ the inexpedi- 
ency of having two directors of one orchestra was 
early established. That the cnstom obtains at Bi'r- 
lin and elsewhere on the Continent is true ; but it is 
bad, all the same, and has never within the memory 
of two generation<t been tolerated at the Grand Opera 
in Paris, where alone performances on a par with 
those to which we have been accustomed for so long 
a period at the I^yal Italian Opera and Her Majes- 
ty's Theatre can be heard. With FideJio, which 
came next-, the case was very different. Signor Ar- 
diti again held the conductor's stick, and, from the 
overture (tlie great Leonora, No. 3) to the finale, the 
masterpiece of Beedioven, in so far as orchestra and 
chorus were concerned, was adequately presented. 
The characters on the *>tagc, with a solitary excep- 
tion, were allotted to Mr. Mapleson's singers — Mile. 
Tietjens (Leonora), Mile. Sinico (Marcellina). Mr. 
C. Lyall (Jacqnino), Signor Foli (Rocco), and Sig- 
nor Bulterini (Florestan) — Mr. Gye merely contrib- 
uting Siiinor (JiampI, as the Minister, who does not 
appear till the last scene, when the dramatic interest 
has cnlininated. The single novelty was the Flores- 
tan of Signor Bulterini, one of the worst we remem- 
ber, just as Mr. C. Lyall's Jacquino is the very htft. 



Signor Bulterini has a loud voice and sings londly — 
which is all we have to say of him. With Signor 
Mongini in the theatre, it was lamentable to hear the 
soliloquy of Florestan in the dungeon scene, and the 
tenor part of the trio and duet, thus sacrificed. Sig- 
nor Mongini, however, has, doubtless, no wish to 
engross the entire repertory. Immediately after Fi- 
delio, we find him singing his best as the hero of an 
opera that has nothing in common with FidfUo-^ 
Manrico, in // Trovatore, about which, beyond record- 
ing that the other characters were supported by Mile. 
Tietjens. Mile. Scalchi, Signor Foli. and Mr. Sant- 
ley (all Mr. Mapleson's), we need say nothing. This 
motley lyric melodrama stands much in need of re- 
pose ; and if it were laid aside for years there would 
be little to regret. To Verdi succeeded Donizetti — 
not at his liveliest, but at his dullest. When the fa- 
cile Bergamese — whose comic operas (although 
closely modelled on Rossini's) are perfect — wrote 
Linda di Chamouni for Vienna, he tried hard to 
please the German taste, but only succeeded in prov- 
ing that the sentimental drama was ^ot his element. 

Next, in due course, came the Ilnguenota, with 
Miles. Tietjens and lima di Murska, Signor Mongi- 
ni and Mr. Santley. respectively as Valentine, the 
Queen, Raoul, and' St. Bris. Of these, beyond the 
fact that the voice of Mile. Tietjens betrayed symp- 
toms that should forbid the too prodigal nse of it in 
sbch exacting operas as those of Meyerbeer, we have 
nothing new to say. 

About the performance immediately following we 
are able to speak in terms of almost nnrestricted 
praise. Tiie opera was 11 Flanto Magico^ the 
chief characters in which were represented by Miles. 
Tietjens, Sinico, and lima di Murska (Pamina, Pa- 
pagena. and the "Queen of Night"), Sif^nors Bulter- 
ini and Foli (Tamino and Sarastro), Messrs. 0- 
Lyall and Santley (Monostatos and Papageno). 
This, with one exception, Signor Bulterini vice Sig- 
nor Bettini (by no means an improvement), was pre- 
cisely the same cast as during the series of perform- 
ances given by Mr. Mapleson at Covent Garden 
Theatre in the winter — a foreshadowing, as it were, 
of the coalition to come. So that Signor Arditi Ite- 
ing at the conductor's desk, though the performance 
was in Mr. Gye's theatre, the idea of Mr. Gye's com- 
pany could scarcely once have occurred to any one, 
except, perhaps, when Signors Marino and Fallar, 
as the '*two armed men," were endeavoring to sing 
the canto /ermo, in front of the "Orrida Monte," near 
the end of the \n%x act. Up to this time certainly the 
"coalition" had been a strange one, seeing that the 
most essential requirements were exclusively fur- 
nished by one of the parties coalescing. The unani- 
mous feeling, however, seemed to be that this repre- 
sentation of // Flauto Magico was calculated to raise 
expectations for the future. 

That which Beethoven pronounced the masterpiece 
of German lyric drama was followed by what, al- 
though composed by an Italian, is unquestionably 
the masterpiece of French lyric drama — Guilfaume 
Tfil. In tne earlier days of the Ro3'al Italian Opera 
the appearance of this great work was always an 
event. But of late it has been less cared for. and 
there have prohahlv been as many unsatisfactory rep- 
resentations of GuiUaitme Tell as of any opera in the 
repertory. With Signoi Li Calsi at the head of the 
orchestra, in place of Mr. Costa, it is not surprising 
that the performance on the present occasion should 
for the greater part have been mediocre. 

The redeeming point was the superb singing of 
Sifirnor Mongini, who, with the exception of Signor 
Tnmberlick, approaches nearer to Duprex than any 
other representative of Arnold we can call to mind. 
Signor Mongini was not well supported, Signor 
Orsziani being by no means imposinsr as Gnillanme 
Tell, and Signor Bagagioln. despite his fine voice, 
by no means eflTective as Walter. In Mile. Sinico, 
un the other hand, there was a really competent Ma- 
thilde; and notwithstanding all shortcomings, music 
so oriffinal and picturesque as that of Rossini could 
not fail to make its impression. 

The revival of 7?o6^ le Viable appears to have 
been not more encouraging. But now came the re- 
appearance of two stars of the first magnitude for 
these times ; and here we copy from the Atlienanm 
of June 19th : 

Tub Opera.— Since Mme. Adelina Patti and Mile. 
Nilsson came, the performances at Covent Garden 
hai'e been made up exclusively of repetitions of the 
operas of which these two ladies are the chief, it 
might almost 1)e said the sole atractions. " La 
Sonnambula," " Lucia," " Marta," and such like 
hackneyed productions, have made up the cheap bill 
of fare provide^ by the operatic firm. To thi9 dull 
monotony some relief has been given by the revival 
of " La Gazza liadra " — a work which, for some 
unaccountable reason, had been laid aside for five 



years. It was brought out last season under Mr. 
Mapleson's enen?etic management at Dmry Lane, 
bat the dozens of Traviatas and Martas who have 
appeared and di<appeared within the past few years 
have elbowed poor Ninetta from the stage of the rival 
house. And yet the full, rich spontaneous melody that 
sweeps through "La Gazza Ladra"«lionld be welcome 
to many who are suffering from a surfeit of Verdi. 
Ninetta, too, is the part in which the talent cf Mme. 
Patti is shown at its very besit. She is one of the 
few living artists who can sing Rossini's music with 
the masterly facility which is essential ?o satisfactory 
expression. It is not enough to lie able to jerk oat 
certain runs, as nuts might be shaken out of a bag. 
The florid passages must be articulated with such ease 
as not to interfere with the broad' delivery of the 
entire phrase of which thc} are the ornaments. How 
well Mme. Patti understands this, she proved by her 
fanltless sini^ing of the famous aortita " Di placer," 
while the prayer that intcrmpts the funeral march 
was rendered with a dignity and purity of style in 
the highest degree remarkable. In tlie well known 
trio "Name benefico,"— the prototype of so many 
subsequent concerted pieces — the effect of the unex- 
ceptional singing of Mme. Paui and Mr. Santley was 
marred by Signor Bottero, who is unable to firmly 
SQStain his hard, hollow voice for a single bar. Nor 
has ho any of the irresistible humor which, in the ease 
of Signor Ronconi's Podegth, used to reconcile us to 
all deficiencies af voice. Mr. Santley *s Femnndo 
VillaMia is in every respect the finest that has lieen 
witnessed for many years. Rossini's mnsic comes as 
naturally to this accomplished singer as that of any 
other master, old or new. Mr. Lyall and Signor 
Taeliafico sketched the characters of Jeaaco and 
Fobrixio in so dexterous a fashion as completely to 
compensate for their poverty in vocal power ; bat 
none of the other singers weie at all up to the Covent 
Garden mark. Mile. Grossi, despite her rich contralto, 
makes nothing of the grateful character of Pippo, 
and Signor Corsi is a very inadequate tenor. It was 
impossible for the amateur to see Mme. Trebelli, the 
best Pippo in our recollection, in a private box, and 
Mile. Grossi on the stage, without regretting that their 
positions were not reversed. The chonis-stnging was 
very indifTerent, and Signor Li CaUi's conducting 
quite as unsatisfactory as ever. 

Passing over the more hacknied roles of Nilsson, 
we come to the sensation of the season, her Ophelia 
in "Hamlet," by M. Ambroise Thomas, of which op- 
era, in anticipation, the Athenmm discourses as fol- 
lows : 

It must always remain a question how far it is 
expedient to set great dramatic poems to music. 
There certainly can be no canon against the illustra- 
tion of one art by another. Literatup has since the 
earliest times been illustrated by painting and sculp- 
ture, and so far from iu lieing looked upon as a 
profknation, it is to this universal custom that we are 
indebted for the chief artistic masterpieces of the 
world. Were not all the precious marbles of Scopas 
and Phidias prompted by Greek poets 1 and have 
not all the finest paintings of Christendom been 
inspired directljr or indirectly by the book which, as 
Sir William Jones said, contains, apart from all con* 
sideration of its divine origin^ more true poetry than 
any other 1 If the artist has often fallen far short of 
the reader's ideal he has frequently surpassed it, and 
has made the world by so much richer. It may be 
that the pictorial editions which of late years have 
been more popular than ever, have rarely added any- 
thing to the common stock of ideas, and that the 
designs have more oflen interfered with conceptions 
which, right or wrong, have risen higher than the 
limner's imagination. But illustrations of this class 
are as the baby-food on which weak mental stomacha 
may he strengthened and fitted for the reception of 
solid fare. I>ooked upon from this point of view the 
most ordinary cnts serve a certain purpose in siinni- 
lating the curiosity and interest of dull intellects. 
But music is of a more jealous nature, and when it 
is married to iinmorul verse it insists on playing the 
tymnt. The words, even when they carry with them 
a music of their own, must give way to the imperious 
laws which "bind the chains of harmony." Hence 
the disinclination of great poets to write for music, 
and hence the hesitation of great composers iu set- 
ting lines which already awaken a melody in the 
general ear. Beethoven, although in the overture to 
Collin's "Coriolanns" he was animated with tho 
true Shakspearesn spirit, would not have ventured 
to innke an opera of the original Shakspearean play. 
In like manner, Mendelssohn broke an engagement 
rather than attempt to fix the "sounds and sweet airs 
that give delight and hurt not" in Prospcro's magic 
island. In his wondrous music to "A Midsummer 
Night's Dream," he has given free rein to his fancy 
so long as it con*d run side by side with that of 
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1 1 Shakspeare ; bat, save in two lyrics, the least snc- 
I oessful portion of his work, ho has nroided the dan- 
gerous t/.ftk of setting the original text. It is natn- 
ral enoa{;h that plots for operas shoold be soaj^ht in 
dramas. The expedient is popalar with librettists, 
for it saTos them any expenditure of inventive power, 
and with mn^icians because the public, they say, are 
in a better position to appreciate the music when they 
know what it is intended to depict In some ca^es 
the purely ideal quality of music has a reAnine influ- 
enee upon the play. I'hus Verdi's part in "La Tra- 
▼iata" acts as a kind of moral chloride of limo, de- 
odorizing to some extent the nasty atmosphere 
breathed by the "Dame anx Camdlias." But Shak- 
spearo is not so easily improved : witness "Macbeth/' 
travestied by the man who refined the masterpiece of 
Dumas the younj^er : witness "Otello," which, al- 
though written bv a great genins and containing 
much fine music, is as nothing in comparison with 
the original tragedv. But of all unsuitable subjects 
"Hamlet" is manifestly the most unsuited for musi- 
cal treatment. It was attempted by Francesco Gns- 
parini, in the beginning of the last century, but of his 
"Amletto" nothing remains but the name. Beetho- 
ven, with all his daring and all his colossal power, 
would have shrank, we venture to think, before the 
task of turning "Hamlet" into an opera. "Fools 
ni«h in where angels fear to tread," is a lino that 
come* readily to the pen. But it is not at all appli- 
cable to the present case. M. Ambroise Thomas 
cannot be fairly classed among the happy beings al- 
luded to. So far from this being the case, he is an ear- 
nest, intelligent, and highly accomplished artist, who 
has seriously studied his grand subject, and has 
strained every nerve in the attempt to bring his task 
to a successful issue. In a theatrical sense he has 
achieved a triumph ; as a reproduction in music of 
the tragedy, "Hamlet" is a failure. 

It is idle to attempt to ignore the play while lis- 
tening to M. Thomas's music. The characters are 
the same, the principal scenes follow in the same or- 
der, and the very words are paraphrased. There is 
no escape for Shakspeare ; none, therefore, from in- 
evitable comparison. We fear it is the example of 
M. Gounod which let! his compatriot into this dan- 
gerous ventnre. Previously to the success of "Fati*t," 
sti.l more full of philosophy as a play than "Ham- 
let," M. Thomas was known only as a writer ot 
comic operas. "Le Ca'id" was then the best speci- 
men of his cultivated, powers. Some two years ajro, 
however, ho seems to nave bethought him that "Mig- 
non" would be as good a subject as "Marguerite," 
and fo "Wilhelm Meister" was boldly </«ranged for 
the Opera Comiqne, where the heroine had the ad- 
vantafre of a very sympathetic voice and the work 
something more than a sueces d'estime. M. Thomas 
had already treated Shakspeare after a fashion in his 
"Songe d'une Nuit d'Ei^," the story of which could 
only have entered a Frenchman's brain after a rapid 
glance through the lifo and works of the poet, follow- 
ed by an indigestible sapper. For here we find 
Queen Elizabeth, still a young and beautiful woman, 
paying a vi^it to the Boar's Head, in Ea^tcheap, in 
quest of Shakspeare, who has drunk himself into a 
state of half nnconscionanesA in the company of Sir 
John Falstaff and other boon companions. The 
Queen deplores the poet's inebriated condition, 
but manages to make an assignation with him in 
Windsor Patk, where the pair actually meet by night 
and exchange ardent vows. The composer who had 
thus made acquaintance with Shakspeare, and had 
set "Mignon" to music, doubtless thought himself 
amply justified in taking up "Hamlet." MM. Carr^ 
and barbter, the accommodating writers who had 
adapted "Faust" and "Romeo" for M. Gounod, did 
not hesitate to lay hands on the Prince of Denmark, 
taking care, however, to make Ophelia the principal 
character. It was hoped, not without warranty, that 
the Scandinavian origin of the lady would stimulate 
interest in Mile. Nilsson if her debut at the Grand 
Opera were made in the part of the heroino. Her 
performance seized the fancy of the spectators, and 
secured the success of the opera. We wrote last 
autumn, from experience, of the furore the clever 
lady cansed in Paris, and it seems probable that here 
also Ophdia will for a time give a fictitious attrac- 
tiveness to "Hainlet." 

We have not at hand the AthemwnCs comments 

after the performance of " Hamlet," but here is what 

we find in the Examiner : 

Despite some incidental music of a pretty and 
taking kind, and despite the gracious charm of Mile. 
Nilsson'fl assumption of the character of Ophelia, 
there can be no doubt that the new opera was regard- 
ed by the majority of the audience as a decided 
failure. The construction of the opera, the evolution 
of certain scenes, and the generally descriptive aim 
of the music exhibit a level of mediocre cleverness 
which is never broken hy one of those fine impulsive 



passaees which awaken our wonder and admiration, 
and betray the master hand of genius. " Hamlet " — 
that is, the rough outline of the play — was an excel- 
lent pobjoct for operatic representation. The story is 
highly dramatic, — it abounds with opportunities for 
the display of all various emotions. Conscious of 
these opportunities, the wearied listener sits in pa- 
tience, and hopes to see them taken advantage o( ; 
while he only sees them slip by, one hy one, and 
leave no mark behind. Perhaps we ousht to except 
the great scene of the opera, in which Ophelia, bereft 
of her senses, wanders down to the side of the river, 
sings her mad snatches of pathetic song, and is then 
seen to float away upon the stream, still singing. M. 
Thomas has spent plenty of time over this act : and 
yet it is apporent to a dii;pflSsionate spectator that its 
effect is nnt due to M. Thomas, but to Christine 
Nilsson. The Ophdia of Mile. Nilsson is one of the 
most genuine efforts of poetic idealization which we 
remember to have seen upon the lyric stage. It is 
entirely her own Ophelia ; a creation, in short, which 
almost oppresses one with its wealth nf tender senti- 
ment. It diflTers wholly from the Ophdias of the 
dramatic stage. This new Ophdia is a bright, viva- 
cious creature, full of sudden fancies, oftentimes 
unconscious of her sorrows and quick to regard the 
objects around her with a pleased, childlike curiosity ; 
and then, while she sings her gay carol as blithely and 
merrily as a bird, there comes a sudden fire into her 
eyes and a pathos into her face, and yon see the 
awful spectacle of a noble woman struck down by 
madness and conscious of the horror of her misery. 
Such is the compelling power of Christine Nilsson's 
genius that you forget the thin and artificial music 
out of which she evolves this grand conception. 

For the rest, the opera is not without its points. 
Hamlet is a baritone part, furnished with a good 
drinking song. Mr. Santley, dressed in a light wig 
and the orthodox black cloak, gives the part the full 
advantaire of his excellent voice and careful and ar- 
tistic execution ; and the wine-sonp, especially, has 
a certain force and swing about it which the audience, 
alad to get something to admire, appreciate warmly. 
The ghost scene seems to us to be merely absurd. 
For a very corporeal ghost, dressed in a suit of mail 
which does not conceal the habitual gestnros of Sig- 
nor Ciampi, to stand with an oatstretched baton and 
chant an interminable quantity of indistinguishable 
Italian in a sonorous monotone, may appear very 
impressive to a French audience which is unfHmiliar 
with Shakspeare's play. Upon us, wr confess, the. 
effect produced was a sense of sincere pity for the un- 
fortunate basso who had to prolong his relentless 
moan with scarcely a note of variation. The play 
scene is admirably arranged ; but the action of the 
players is unnecessarily extravagant. At the close of 
this scene occnra the only piece of concerted music in 
the opera which possesses any eflfective strength and 
purpose. Preceding the mad scene is a remarkably 
long ballet, the music for which is incomprehensibly 
feeble and commonplace, besides showing no con- 
nection whatever with the opera. Indeed, after these 
young ladies, who are neither (rho*ts nor fairies, nor 
anything hut unmistakable ballet girls, have danced 
for a considerable time to music which is fitted for 
the ballet of a country theatre, it offends one's sense 
of poetic propriety to see the mad Ophdia covnt down 
to the river's edfre and introduce some bv-p1ay with 
them into the action of the piece. The ballet cirls in 
"Robert le Diable" have something to do in the ope- 
ra. They are spirits of unchaste nuns, who strive 
to entice that gloomy wanderer ; and they danco al- 
lurins dances to the most beautiful and mystic music. 
But why should Ophdia, if her troubled intellect peo- 
ples the spaces around her with strange heines, see 
such doubtful fairies as these, with a young Indy in 
short muslin skirts running in and out amoni; them ? 
By and by, however, they disappear, and she pro- 
ceeds to name her flowers, sinKine: all the while 
those quaint snatches of song, to which her intensely 
sympathetic voice gives the mo«t perfect utterance. 
Then she lays herself down among the reeds,, to con- 
ceal herself from her lover, whom she imacines to be 
coming to her ; and finally we see her floating down 
the stream with flowers upon her forehead, and on 
her breast, and there is an end of a most touching 
scene. 

Finally "Hamlet" seems to ns to be an opera ex- 
cellently designed for fashionable people, who do not 
care much for music per tte. A voluble after dinner 
party mny have plenty of opportunities to talk in the 
sheltcrof their box, and lose nothing; while a few 
brief moments of attention now and sfrsin will secure 
them all the best passages. But what "Hamlet" 
would have been without the sympathetic voice, the 
poetic face, and fine interpretation of Christine Nils- 
son, we need not stay to consider here. 

CoNCKRTS. The last of Mme. Arabella God- 
dard's" recitals was the best of three, good as were the 



predecessors. The most interesting piece was a fan- 
tasia by Friedemann Bach, eldest of Johann Sebas- 
tian's many sons. The piece, played from a MS. 
copy, had probably never before been performed in 
puMic, and it is certainly quite unknown. Ksch 
movement has Its own distinctive charm ; not only 
is there abundant strength and originality in the 
work, but it is also far more modern in style than the 
productions of Friedemann BMch's contemporaries. 
The numl>er of cognoscenti present testified to the 
interest excited by any unfamiliar piano music. Mme. 
Goddard was playing her very best. Thnl berg's 
study in E flat was a marvel of delicate and rapid 
ftaccato playing, and the four fugues chosen were all 
articulated with faUltlesi skill. Wo would fain en- 
courage the industrious and conscientious lady to 
persevere in her ungrateful tank of digging out treas- 
ures from the accumulated rubbish of years. Amont; 
the more important of the benefit concerts of the last 
week may be mentioned those given by Signor Arditi, 
Mr. Ganz and Mr. Benedict. The last named is hy 
far the lonecst and most imposing of the season. 
The book of words is a well-printed volume of thirty- 
six pages, and almost all the artistes now in London 
appeared in the course of the long morning. There 
were fewer novelties than usual, but a uracefully- 
written quortet " 1 Caniastorie." by Signor Pinsuii, 
and a very clever onomatopoietic trio, " Humming, 
buzzing," by Signor Randegger, deserve to be men- 
tioned. 

The subscription to the Oratorio Concerts in 
London closed with a generally fine performance of 
" St. Paul." Mr. Barnby's choir has made progress 
dnrinir the season ; and the noble cliornses in 
Mendelssohn's first oratorio were, on the whole, 
excellently rendered. Mme. Lemmens and Mr. 
Sims Reeves were the most prominent vocalists , the 
latter singing his Iwst in Stephen's grand defence, and 
in the superb air, "Be thou faithful unto death." On 
Tuesday there is to be an extra performance of 
" Jeptha." — Nine concerts are announced for next 
season ; and Bnch's Passion music according to St. 
Matthew, and Beethoven's Mass in D, are among 
the ambitious and difficult works promised by the 
enterprising conductor. 

ViRNNA.— The new Opera House was opened on 
the aiith of May, hy a ceremonial peculiarly German 
in character. A prologue written by Herr Dingel- 
ste<lt, the director of the theatre, exhibited the genius 
of Vindobona in front of a representation of the 
Kiirnther-Thor, which gave iu historic name to the 
old tlieatro. Vindobona descants on the improve- 
ments recently eflTected iu the city, and in illustration 
of her words the scene changes to a view of the 
entrance hall to the new house. She calls on the 
various races subject to Austria to join in the national 
anthem ; on which Poles, Hungarians, Siyrians and 
Tyrolese, appear in their divers costnmes, and join 
in the " Emperor's Hymn." The prologue contained 
a tribute to the memory of the two architects of the 
theatre, both of whom died before the completion of 
their work. The new house is said to be very com- 
modious, both before and Iwhind the foot lights, and 
presents, in spite of a strange mixture of styles, an 
imposing appearance from the outside. The decora- 
tions are in very good taste, and the ventilation well 
cared for. The opera of the opening nitfht. Mozart's 
" Don Juan." was sumptuously put upon the stage, 
but lio indifferently performed that long before the 
curtain fell the house was half empty. It is not only 
in Vienna that handsome dresses are intended to 
compensate for bad singing. 

— NiBLfl Gadr, of whom Mendelssohn thonght so 
highly and from whom he expected so inui*h, has just 
brought out. at Copenhairen, a work for solo voices, 
chorus and orchestra, entitle<l " Kalanus," the sub- 
ject of which Ia taken from the history of the conquests 
of Alexander in India. 

— Herr Joachim has become a member of tlie 
senate of the Berlin Academy, and he Ims nUo been 
appointed director of the school of instrumental 
music in course of ftrmation in the PrusKian capital. 

— It has been decided that the musical festival to 
be held at Bonn next year, in celebration of the 
centenary of Beethoven's birth, shall take place in 
the Court of the University. It is to be converted 
for the occasion into a spnrions concert-hall, ciipahic 
of searinir three thonsand persons. It is hoped that 
the festival may rival that which celebrated the 
inauguration of the statue of Beethoven in 1845. 
In the quarter of a century that will have elapsed 
since then almost all the principal actors who took 
part in that solemnity have passed away, and all 
have retired fr*- n active life. 

— The notion of celebrating the opening of a new 
railway station by a musical festival of three days' 
duration seems incongruous enough to English ideas. 
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Tat, as we mentioned some weeks n^Ot the innni^ti- 
ration of the " Gare da Midi/' in Brusfieln, was to 
have been thas solemnized on the 2l8t of July. The 
festival is, however, adjourned nniil the September 
feles, which every year commemorate the indepen- 
dence of Belginm. On the first day llanders " Mes- 
siah " is to be performed ; the thiid dny is to be jriven 
up to soloists, voc.ll and instrumental, all to be of 
nstionnl origin ; while the second is to be devoted to 
compositions by Reluians. These comprise an 
Ovortare by M. R<ioQsrd f^aftsen, a Symphony by 
]\jl. Ffetis, a chorus by M. Soobro, a Te Denm by M. 
RenoU, and Beethoven's Seventh Symphonv—inrlii- 
ded under the pretext that Beethoven was o^ Flemish 
origin. Is there not somethinir ridiculous in this 
limitation of art to certain accidentfil bound iirius ? 
And does it not recall the old Htory of the woman 
who refused to listen to the sermons of the clergyman 
of another parish ? 

— The Revue el Gazette Musicnle a.«serts that Ilerr 
Ferdinand Ililler has l)een invited to wrire some 
work expressly for the next Birminj^ham Festival. 
Herr Hiller, it is further suted, has consented to 
remain in Colo^^ne. 

— The Opera Comiqne is the only theatre in 
Parts in which there is any activity just now. A 
Mile. Fo{;liari, a pupil of M. I>nprez, lately made a 
promising d^hnt as Mimi in " Vert- Vert/' and the 
fir^t representation of " La Fontaine do Barney/* by 
M Nibelle, wa^ announced for June 2d. The libret- 
to by MM. D'Knnery and Cormon of an opora to be 
written by the veteran M. Aober has been read. 
** lieve d' Amour" is the fitting title to be set by a 
composer who is ninety years of age. I^ct n» hope 
it maybe as fresh and fascinating as **\m Premier 
Jour de Bonhour." MM. de St. Georges and Ssn- 
deau have agreed to supply a three-act opera, fonnd(>d 
on the novel of the latter author, " Vaillance." M. 
Gounod has withdrawn his '*Romeo ot Juliette" from 
the repertoire of the Theatre Lyrique in order to trans- 
fer it to the Opera Comiqne. '"I>a Jnlve," "Faust/* 
and "L'Africrtino" comprise the bill of fare presented 
at the Grand Opera. Mile. Steml)er^, who has taken 
part in '* Rienzi/' has made more impression in 
•• Violetta," as " La Traviata" is called in Pari*. 
M. Offcnimch's new opera, " La Princesse de Trdlii. 
sonde/' wbich is to l>e played for the first time at 
Bnden, is now in rehearsal at the Paris BoufTos 
Parisiennes, where 4 he season has come to an end. 
'* Les Uondezvous Bourgeois " has been revived at 
the Athende, the musical reputation of which theatre 
is certainly on the increase. The Cafd de I'Horlogue 
in the Chanyis Elysees, has been converted into an 
open air summer theatre capable of holding three 
thousand spectators. Operettas and olahorately got- 
up ballets are to form the staple attractions. 



Albbut Grisar. — Mr. Henry F. Chorley writes 
(June 21) to the AUienteam : 

This composer, who as a writer of comic operas 
for twenty years past kept a certain hold on the 
theatres of Paris, and who the other day died sud- 
denly, aged sixty-one. merits a word in the necrology 
of musicians belonging to our year. 

He was lx>m at Antwerp in *the year 1808. The 
idea of his parents was to make of him a man of 
business ; and with this purpose he was sent to Liv- 
erpool, and planed in a merchant's office somcwhore 
about the year 1830. There I came to know him, 
and to see 'completely that nothing in the shape of 
merchandise would satisfy the spirit of a mnn wbo 
craved— and would have-^aoothor life than the life of 
ledgers and duplicate letters. Af^er a short period 
of enforced and un willing servitude, having pxpre.s.«te(l 
througtiout the time tendencies rather than talents 
for music, he somehow broke away and got homo. 

The next thing that was to be heard of Grisar 
was that he had planteJ his foot on the tnusirni lad- 
der, by his gaining acceptance, in the year I8:i6, nt 
the Opera Comique of Paris (no easy tnattcr!) for 
an operetta, " L'An Mil." He was thenceforwnrd 
clearly looked to as a man of promise. Hi" first 
operetta was followed up by other works : — " Lady 
Mclvil," " f-.es Porcherons " (perhaps his bet pro 
duction), " L'Ean Merveillense," " Ia Carillonnenr 
de Bruges," '* Giles ravisseur/' •' Bon Soir. Mon- 
sieur Pantalon," " Le Chien du Jurdinier/' "La 
Chatto Mervcilleuse/' and it may be an opera or two 
more, which have tnmbted into chaos. 

The music of all these operas (inost of which I 
have heard) is of the sort which leaves not the 
slightest trace on the memory. I cannot recall from 
among the entire catalogue a molody, a touch of 
instrumental novelty, an indloatinn of charncier or 
local color ; yet M. Grisar had clearly a place in 
Pari'', though it tnay Ikj predicated that henceforward 
it is a place " which knoweth him no more.'* 
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The Past Two Mntical Tears in Boston. 

(CoDclnded). 

III. Thb Organ Concerts. 

The great Walcker Organ in the Music Hall 
naturally gave a stimulus to organ building and to 
organ music hereabouts, — though of organ music in 
the tnie sense the proportion has been too small com- 
pared with questionable organ imitations and trans- 
criptions and show music generally, from Ovcrtnrea 
to namby-pamby ditties in which the noble instru- 
ment descends to the role of a street organ. Yet 
there has been a great deal more of the best kind 
than there was any opportunity to hear before. The 
bi-weekly organ houn, as we may call them, from 12 
to 1 P.M. on Wednesdays and Saturdays, have been 
kept up, as a general rule, throughout the year. We 
have been unable to recover the programmes of the 
whole period now under review ; indeed we have be- 
fore us only about 40 of the programmes for the past 
year from July to July. They are fair samples of 
the average work done at the Great Organ for the 
two years past. Of theae forty programmes many, 
however, were repeated several times. Let us ana- 
lyze them as to matter and performers. 

Mr. B. J. Lano has played 9 times. Of Bach : 
Prelude and Fugue in C, twice ; Pastorale in F ; 
Fantasia in G, three times ; Concerto in G, twice. — 
^tendeUsohn : Sonatas No. 1 , 3 and 4 (the last six 
times) ; to which add transcriptions of the Sinfonia 
to the "Hymn of Praise." a Chorus from "Elijah," 
and the Overture to "Midsummer Night's Dream." 
— Schumann : Fugue on the letters "B A C H." — 
IHnck. Concerto in F, twice; Variationa on **God 
save the Queen."— 3/oMirt ; Gloria in C. — Haydn : 
Chorus in fih.-^ Beethoven : Chor. from "Mt. of 
Olives" (2); Overture to "Egmont."—AV/ait; Pas- 
torale in F, arr. by Best (2).— Also 10 improvisa-' 
tions. 

Mr. Edobnb Thatbr, seven times. Bach : Fugue 
in G minor; Choral Vorspiol : "Liebster Jesu" (3); 
do. "SchmUcke dich" (2) ; do. "Ich ruf an Dir" (2); 
do. "Wtr glaubcn all." — llandd: 5th Concerto, in 
F.-^ThUle: Chromatic Fantnisie (2) ; Concert Vari- 
ations in A6, (3). — Haydn: Andante from Sympho- 
ny in C. — Beethoven: Andante from 5ih Symphony; 
Larghetto from 2nd do. — Ronini : Prayer and March 
from "Moses in Egypt." — Meyerbeer : Transcription, 
— Thayer : Var. on Russian Hymn (3) ; do. on Old 
Hundred (2) ; do. on "God save the Queen ;" Rev- 
eries (5) ; "Idyl of the Itose" (2) ; Improvisations 
(9). 

Mr. John K. Pains. We find a single programme 
only, containing : by Thiele : Fantasia in A6 ; 
HnyHn : Andante from Symph. in Bfr; Menddssohn: 
Sonata in D minor ; Paine : Concert piece on the 
Portugncse Hymn," Fantasia on "Ein feste Bur^j;," 
and Improvixetion. 

Mrs. Froiiock, five times. Bach : Fugue in E6 : 
Prelude and Fugue in G. — ^fendelsso/m : 2nd Sona- 
ta (3) ; Prelude in G; Song without Words. — //on- 
del : Chorum : "Hnllelujah ;" do. "See, the conquer- 
ing hero ;" Pastoral Symph. from "MesKiah," — 
Mozart : Transcription from a Quartet ; Fantasia in 
F minor : Andante.— //ayrfn: Largo from a Sym- 
phony ; Transc. from "Creation." — Beetfiouen : Pas- 
torale from "Prometheus/' Transc. from a Sym- 
phony; Turkish March (2). — Rink: Flute Concer- 
to. — Mttrkel : Adagio. — Meyerbeer: "Marche du Sa- 
cre." — Rossini : Pastorale from "Tell" Overture. — 
Anfttr: Ov. to "Cheval de Bronse." — Donizetti: Ov. 
to "Anna Bolena." 

Mr. J. H. Wii^LCOX, nine times. BatiMe: Offer; 
toircs (3); Communion. — Wdy: Offertoires (2) ; 



Elevation (2). — Nava: Dixit Dominus. — Corini : 
1 rom Vespers ( 2 ) . . . General i : G loria (3 ) . — Orrnti : 
Dixit Dominus, kc.-^Ant. Diana: Sonaw. — 3/oni«- 
di: Sonata.— P^r»/i .* Andante. — Hummel: Gloria* 
—Haydn : Introd. &c , from the Passion (5) ; Kyrie 
from Imperial Mass; Dona nobis. — Handel: Halle- 
lujah (2) ; Chor. "And the glory ;" Pastoral Symph. 
— ifozart: Andante in F. — Spohr: Andante.— 
Mehid : Overture to "Le jeune Henri" (3).— //«*- 
old: Ov. to "ZAmpa."—i4 titer; Ov. to "Le Bar- 
carole" (3) ; do. to "Lestocque ;" do. to "Cheval 
de Bronze."- 4/«y«r6eer : "Marehe du Sacre ;" Im- 
provisations (15). 

Mr. G. E. Whitino, five times. Bach: Toccata 
in F ; Fugue in £6 ; do. F minor,— Mende/$aohn : 
2nd Sonata, in Q ; Overture In C ; March from op. 
22; War Martrh from Athalia.— i7a^a ; Slow 
movement (2). — Beethoven: Larghetto from Symph. 
in T).— Handel: Ov. to Occasional Oratorio; Chor. 
"Fixed in His everiasting seat ;" Dead Mareh in 
Saul.— 5/>oAr ; Andante with Variations; Chorus, 
transcribed by Best.- Wtber : Jubilee Overture.— 
Rouini: Inflammatns. — A. Adam : Christmas Song. 
— Wely : Offertoire in VJt.—Lemment : Fanfare (2) : 
March —Donizetti : Fant. on themes by.— A/ejrerbeer.- 
Schiller March.— KerwMler.* Var. on Roaatan Hymn 
{2).—Nicolai: 0«%rture to "Merry Wives of Wind- 
aor."— Whiting: Pastorale in ¥ (2); Offertoire In 
C; Postludinn in C (2); Romance; Faotatia on 
"Faust." 

Mr. Jambs Pirbcb, Mus. Bac. Oxon., of Phila- 
delphia, has played once. Bach: Fantasia and 
Fugue in G minor ; MendeUtohn : Sonata, No. 1, and 
Aria "The Gariand ;" Mozart: from "Idomeneo ;" 
Beethoven: "In quesU tomba oscura;" Handel: 
Coronation Anthem* 

Mr. F. H. ToBRiNOTQN, of Monti^eal, once. Han- 
del: three choruses from "Israel in Egypt," and 
"Dead March ; Menddztiohn : 3d Sonata ; Cotta : 
Mareh ; Beethiven : Hallelujah in "Mt. of Olives ;". 
Wely: Offertoire in E6; Weber: Andante from Pi- 
ano Duets ; Smart : March. 

The Great Organ has also entered largely into the 
periodical pupil Concerts of the two Conservatories. 
In four programmes of the Boston Consbrtatort, 
we note : Bach : Fugue in G minor (2) ; Fugue in 
B6 ; Preludes in C and Q,—Mend«/iMohn : Sonata in 
A ; Pastorale in G. — Heue : Variations, op. 47.— 
Handel: .Sth Concerto (two movements). — Thide: 
Chromatic Fantasia. — Bati$ie: Offertoirea (3).— 
IFe/y: Largo and Canubile.— 5/N>aAo//z : Var. on 
Austrian Hymn. 

In two concerts of the Nbw England Consbrta- 
tort : Handel : from the Occasional Oratorio ; 
Haydn : Slow movement ; Wdy : Offbrtoire in C ; 
Whiting: Posttudium. 

Besides so much to be credited to the account of 
Boston Music Hall, there have of coarse been many 
On^^n Concerts given in various churches in onr city, 
upon excellent organs of home manufacture. Many 
of these we have no means of enumerating. The 
most important were a series of six concerts given by 
Mr. Th AY BR last Spring in Hollis Street Church. 
These, the admission being free, were well attended, 
and the organist, being free himself and wishing to 
furnish opportunity to those -who really cared for 
organ music, could be more choice in his programmes 
than has been found practicable with the Great Or- 
gan, where lion-hunters go more for the infJrnment as 
snch, than for the mnsic. In these six concerts Mr. 
Thayer performed : of Bach : the Toccata in F ; 
Toccata and Fugue in D minor ; Prelude and Fugue 
in C minor ; Fantasia and Fngite in G minor ; 
Fugue in G minor. No. 2 ; Prel. and Fugue in B 
minor; do. in A minor; Trio Sonata in E& ; and 
the following Choral Variations ( Vorspide) : "Ich 
rur zu Dir"C2), "Gottes Sohn ist 'kommen" (2), 
"Schmucke dich," "An Wasserfiussen Babylons," 
"Liebster Jean" (2), "Wir glaubon alt," "ileuK 
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trinmphiit/' and "Nan treat eueh." ^Mendelasohn : 
Adagio and Allo^ro from 2nd Sonata ; Andanto and 
Allegro from 5th do. ; Andanto from 6th do.—Thide: 
Variationa in A6 (2) ; Chromatie Fantasia (2).^ 
Sdiumann : Adagio, No. 6, of Orgel Stodien ; Canon 
aod Paatorale from do.-^-lTetM : Variationa in A, op. 
47 (2) ; Yar. in Ab, op. SA.-^Handd : Finale from 
Sd Concerto ; Concerto in F, No. 5. 

We may alio mention a Concert given by Mr. 
Laho, last month, in the South Congregational 
Choreh, where he is mnsical director, which was 
crowded with inrited listeners. On that occasion 
the principal oi^n selections were : Mendelssohn's 
I 3d Sonata, and Bach's Toccata in F, the Utter finely 
played by a pupil of Mr. Lang's, Mr. Samner of 
Worcester. 

The following analysis will show about what pro- 
portion the arnpunt of real argan masic, of the noble 
kind, has borne to that of things not worthy of the 
name. We know not how it happens that our chief 
representative of Bach among the organists, Mr. J. 
E; Paine, who In the preceding years had given as 
so many and fine opportunities to hear nearly all of 
his moat famous organ works, has daring the past 
year hardly taken his turn at all in the Great Oigan 
concerts. The mantle seems lo have fallen in some 
sense upon Mr. Thayer, though not so much at the 
Music Hall as in his fnviution concerts at the chnrch 
where be is organist Still, Bach and Mendelssohn, 
Ac., count up well in the comparison with minor 
gods and false 'gods. 

Running, over the programmes (not quite fifty) of 
the year once more, we find that the name of Bach 
appears 47 times, represented by 25 different works ; 
Handel 4 timea, by two of his Concertos ; Mepdels- 
sohn 21 times, by his six Sonatas and one Prelude ; 
Schumann 4 timea, in 4 pieces ; Rinkrfind Hesse, 4 
times each, each in 2 pieces ; Thiele 3 times, in 3 
pieces. 

Next in dignity and true oi^n character, perhaps, 
may be reckoned organ transcriptions from the gp'eat 
Oratorios, Masses, ftc. It appears that Handel, 
Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Hummel, Spohr and 
Mendelstohn have been represented 3Q times in 18 
extracts from such compositions. To which add the 
selections made by Mr. Willeox firom Ita lian writers 
current In the Roman churches. 

Of the more brilliant French school we fipd Ba- 
tista figuring 7 times and Wely 8 times : a much 
smaller proportion than in the preceding years. 

Elaborate Concert Variations upon Chorals, Na- 
tional hymns, &c., sometimes serious and contrapun- 
tal, sometimes fantastical and foolish, — some by the 
organists themselves, and some by German masters, 
appear, to the number of six or eight subjects. In a 
dosen programmes. 

Then come Organ traMaiptionn finom Orchestral 
oompositions, string Quartets, ftc. 1). Under the 
head of movements (mostly slow) from Symphonies 
and Quartets by Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Men- 
delssohn and Spohr, we find 10 such performances 
of 9 different piecifs.— 2). Of transcribed Overtures 
(mostly light ones and wholly foreign to the genius 
of the Organ) we find just a dosen, which collective- 
ly have figured 1 7 times. 

So that on the whole, thoagh there has been a 
great deal of pervenion of the noble instrument to 
very trivial usee, and though doubtless the Organ has 
been played on many "popular" occasions of which 
our memoranda have no note, the sound, religious, 
real Organ music seems to have maintained its as- 
eendaney, and Bach and Mendelssohn, make the 
best show of all. 



Tbb JUBII.ATIOH AFTsa Jdbilbs sooms to have 
pretQr mneh subsided, and it is best to let it rest. We 
had marked several more articles, containing criti* 
cisms from various points of view, impressions npon 
▼arbos minds, intending to transfer them to these 



columns, but we are convinced that it is getting rath- 
er late to still be talking of a nine days wonder in an 
age BO full of wonders. The success of the- Jubilee 
was unique ; let it remain unique, exceptional. Ir 
were a foolish ambition that would attempt to repro- 
duce it. To regard it as the initiation of a new order 
of things in music, to seek henceforth to bring such 
vast exceptional occasions into the regular order of 
the seasons with 'the sweet return/' &c., were a rash 
way to read the lesson of this singular experience. 
The truth is, the Peace Jubilee was entirely an 
anomalous occasion, ambiguous in its character and 
motire : not strictly musical, not strictly national 
and patriotic. Its success was as an occamon of an 
unexampled kind. The fact that it had been engi- 
neered and managed so as to interest so many in it, 
that such vast amount of energy had got employed 
in it, — that of itself made it inspiring. As for Music, 
the wonder was it went so well ,* but no really mnsi- 
cal person undertakes to compare it as a musical ex- 
perience, either for beauty or for grandeur, Q|f for 
quickening appeal to heart and soul, with many a 
Festival or Concert on a smaller scale. Music, as 
such, is not helped by Kuch vast multiplication of 
means and numbers. We know this now if we did 
not before. Exceptions, beautiful, peculiar effects 
noticed now and then, only prove the rule. The 
success of the Festival was something tui generis ; it 
was the realization of a remarkable and memorable 
event, in which music played a part, but hardly the 
chief part. Indeed so much of the music went un- 
heard, that it might almost be left out of the account 
in trying to define the marvellous experience. Prob- 
ably it will be some time before any one will arrive 
at a clear definition of the gigantic, brilliant, singu- 
lar phenomenon. 

We say thin, becanse our attempt to do full justice 
to the Festival has been by many quite miscontrued ; 
our generous allowance for all the good we could sin- 
cerely find in it, musically, and for the impulse which 
it gives to music as a popular pursuit and interest, 
has been held up in taunt and triumph as a confes- 
sion of error, a reluctant conversion to the policy of 
musical performances upon a "monster" scale of 
numbers. We beg to say, that we are not at all con- 
verted to that notion ; that the Jubilee has not at all 
reconciled us to the idea that musical effects, musical 
edification or enjoyment, may. be enhanced by the as- 
sembling of a whole Nation of performers and listen- 
ers under one roof. (For, to carry out the ambitious 
aim consistently, it|will not do to stop at 50,000 ; 
millions must come in, must meet and sing, and hear 
and shout, all in one place, as one). A "National" 
musical Jubilee, to our mind, would be one that 
should extend throughout the Nation, and have its 
seat, here, there, everywhere, in all the towns and 
cities, in all the halls and temples. It is a small 
representation of thirty millions of people that can be 
concentrated in one "Coliseum," were it thrice as 
big as Mr. Gilmore's. Then aeain, musically, we 
are still convinced (and so we believe is every sane 
musical person), that twenty festivals in twenty 
places, each with 500 fwrformers, would be a finer 
thing and give twenty times more pleasure than the 
congregation of 50,000 in one spot trying to listen to 
11,000. 

Cheerfully admitting, then, that the Festival social- 
ly was an experience worth living for ; that musical- 
ly, even, the I'e^ult was better than the plan intrinsi- 
cally ; and that it did much incidental good (as all 
great movements do in some way) by awakening en- 
thusiasm among singers, calling new choral societies 
into being, and filling thousands of people wiih a new 
respect for music, — still we must maintain, the real 
lesson of it is : Be not ambitions to achieve the highest 
thing in music : be content with doing well that which 
is more easilylpracticable; quality before quantity, and 
of the latter only so mucli as is sufficient for the former, 
a limit felt for and discovered long ago. We read of 



threatened rival imitations, of plans in other cities to 
get up Jubilees on a still (digger scale, eclipsing Bos- 
ton. But we presume these do not hsil from serious 
sources. Wc Fhould deprecate the fashion. Nor do 
we think It probable, with all the triumph, that the 
same thing will be tried auain in the same way. 
Rather will it prompt to more moderate and ration- 
al experiments, to bond Jide Musical Festivals, in 
which whole works, as Oratorios, can be perfonned, 
and no power wasted in attempts to magnify beyond 
the laws of nature, physical and human. The Phil 
harmonic So(*iety in New York, we hear, propose to 
have a festival. That is the right sort of body for a 
musical festival to proceed from ; and the object 
which it is to serve is also musical, within the sphere 
of Art, namely, to build a music hall. We trust they 
will forego, as unworthy of a society of artists, all 
childish ambition to eclipse Mr. Gilmore's Jubilee ; 
that they will enter into competition, if at all, with 
our last Handel and llaydn FestivNl, or even with 
the festivals of Birmingham and ' Dfisseldorf and 
Frankfort ; artistic emulation, rather than sensational. 
We quite concur with our contemporary the N. Y. 
WeekJii Review, in the hope that what they do will be 
" in strict acccrdnnce with the dictates of trne musi- 
cal art and modern civilization, which, in musical 
matters, are, not to expand, hut toconcentrate. Let 
us have an orchestra of about 200 picked men ; a cho- 
ms of 750 members ; only the best music, amd plenty 
of rehearsals. This will do far more for the advance 
ment of musical culture than lai^e masses, insnffi 
cient rehearsals, and poor mnsic." 

We \MWf> Mtireely room for a frw pott JubllM notefi, to brInK 
the blutory of the ColiMam down. On the Sunday evening 
after the Ave dayii. It wu the nene of aa extra "Siicred** Con- 
oert, made up of tne more suceemful chomnee, soIoa, over- 
ture*, ftc, of the festival proper. It is generally pronounced 
a wucce w . A benefit noncert for Mr. Ollmore followed Inevi- 
tably and of right. Two-third.<« of all the ehoral end orchca- 
tral forcwmllied at the signal, fall Jubilee prices were paid, 
■ome 12.000 auditom were preeent. and the thing paused off 
'^gloriously.** netting, they say, firom twenty to twenty-five 
thousand dollars to the projector, as the reward for his great 
tilth and enterprise. Verily, be. if any one deserved it. Nor 
will the muMleal leaders, Mr. Zerrahn. Mr. Blohberg, Mr. 
Touijee, &il to reorive a fitting teBtimoni%l. Tbe financial 
result of the Festival li not yet made public, if it be ascertain- 
ed ; the general impression U that the reeeipts will fairly cov- 
er the expenses, with possibility of a small snrplos. For one 
week, every evening, the great building has been used for 
Promenade Concert*, with an orchestra of 100, led by ^ir. 
Gilmore. On the Fourth of July the City Fathers put It to 
good use as the soene of tbe chief gathering and jubilation of 
the ehildren- At present It stands silent, how long to remain 
we know not, but probably not Ionic. Meanwhile the shop 
windows and pictorial papers are full of inside and of ontside 
viewsof it, so that its aspect will not be forgott«'n. Of tbe 
outside pintorial reprodnctlons the most vivid and desirable 
to keep is the colored lithograph published by the N. B. Lith- 
ographio Company (109 Summer St ) from the plans of the 
Architect and Decorator. 
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Tbb Hxboxs op TBS Gkrx&ii Music*' is the title of an in- 
teresting large musical picture, seen for some time in photo- 
graph in the windows of oar mosio stores. Our thanks art 
due to Messrs. Koppiti, PrUfer ft Co., West St., for a beauti- 
ful line engraring of the same, in which the eighty and more 
portriUts are flftr more clear and spirited than in tbe photo- 
graph. The grouping and d<«lgn are much in the manner of 
Kattlbaeh,done, we think, by ooeofhis papils. It shows aa 

it were the Parnassus of German musio. Ufted in the middle 
ground, by way of apotheosis, serenely sit or stand the mighty 
masters to whom all must look up. Bach is playing at the or- 
gan, while his son Smanoel looks over. Handel in big wig, 
with folded arms, stands erect behind ; lieethoven, in deep 
thought, sits in front on one side : on the other, Moiart stands 
holding an open score to Father Haydn seated, while, behind 
them, Oluek, fi&ther of German Opera, leans against the organ. 
Schubert. Schumann and Mendelssohn form a group seated 
on the front edge of the platform under Beethoven and Handel. 
—These are the central figutvs; but hardly tbe most promi- 
nent, for beluw, etanding in the foreground, brought into bold 
relief, are *'the Apostles of the Newness,^' AbbA Lisxt and 
Wagner, and BUIow. and the singers who have done most for 
Wagner (even died for him) as Johanna TTagner, NIemanit, 
Schnorr von Oarolsfeldt. Plainly the picture is drswn some* 
what in the interest of the New School, the " Znkunft." The 
old fogies, so to say. the learned oontrapuntlsts, ftc , of the 
"perruque period." Marpurg. Albrechtsberger, Togler. even 
Hauptmann. are put away up in a gallery in the background. 
(Grouped on the right hand are fkmous singers and instrumen- 
tal virtuosos ; on the left, classical composers of the second 
or third grade, with the Ivric misters, heeded by Weber, com- 
ing to the foreground. Heavy Spohr Is there, and calculating 
Meyerbeer ; and prominent Iwfore thom the tall flgurs a^d 
Mephistophelian leer of Offenbach. The portraits are all indi- 
vidual and clearly recognisable (there is a key to aid in tbe 
case of those leas femlliar). while tbe grouping Is managed 
with great skill, easy, picturesque and striking. 



The German Americans have been holding; one 
of their great musical Festivals this week in Balti- 
more ; and wo are glad to see that the managers have 
taken measures to make it truly a musical feast, and 
not a mere beer-drinking excursion, a mass meeting 
In honor of Gambrinus. Tbe following letter in the 
Philadelphia Bulletin describes the jpirincipal feati^iej 
of the plan : 

Baltimobb, July 5th.— The Northeastern Singer- 
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band, of America, will celebrate their g^rand lii-anna- 
al niasical featiTal (being the Elerenth National 
Sinking Festival), in this city, on the 1 0th. 11th, 12th, 
13th, 14th, 15th and 16th of July. The Northeastern 
S&Qgerbund (Singing Union) comprises societies 
from the Eastern, Middle and Soathem States, nnm- 
bcring about 160 societies ; 120 in New York and 
Ticinitj; 30 in Philadelphia and vicinity; 10 in 
Baltimore and vicinity ; embracing aboat 6,000 ac- 
tive and about 20.000 passive members. A large 
majority of these societies will be present. 

The Executive Committee here have been labor- 
ing for the last fifteen months to make this festival 
the superior of all preceding ones, and the different 
societies hare been practicing for the last eight 
months. Mr. Lenschow. the festival leader, about 
four weeks since visited New York and Philadelphia, 
and there had rehearsals with the anited singers of 
those cities. 

In addition to the societies mentioned, a nnmber 
of eminent composers from Europe, and representa- 
tives of European societies will be present. 

The visiting societies enjoy the hospitality of the 
city, being required to comply with the rules of at- 
tending promptly the rehearsals, and provided they 
hare effectually studied the festal choruses, as evi- 
dence of which ihe respective leaders most send a 
faithful report to the Festival Committee. 

Invitations were given for prize compositions to 
the composers of the Old and New Worla, to be per- 
formed at this festival. Sixty-eight composers re- 
sponded. The first prise, $100 gold, was awarded to 
Professor Franke, of Crossen, Prussia ; the second 
prize, S50 gold, to Professor Metzger, of Vienna, 
Austria. Tde first prise composition will be sung 
by the Baltimoreans, with full orchestral accompani- 
ments, on Tuesday, July 13. 

For the prize-singing at the festival, four valuable 
prizes, consisting of two urand pianos, from Knabe's 
manufactory, valued at $1,500 each, and two square, 
ditto, from Gaehle, will be awarded. 

These festivals are celebrated only in New York, 
Philadelphia and Baltimore, and have taken place as 
follows : 

First in Philadelphia, 1850; second, in Baltimore, 
1851 ; third, in New York, 18.52; fourth, in Phila- 
delphia, 1853 ; fifth. Baltimore, 1854; sixth, New 
York, 1855 ; seventh, Philadelphia, 1857 ; eighth, 
Baltimore, 1859 ; and in 1861 were suspended on ac- 
count of the war. The ninth in New York, 1865; 
tenth in Philadelphia, 1867, and the present is the 
eleventh. 

At the last festival in Philadelphia the S&ngerbund 
a4lopted a resolution having for its object a more 
strict observance and attention to the highest culti- 
vation of vocal music. Specific and minute rules 
were laid down for this purpose. Among the rules 
is one that no society in cities where more than one 
society exists shall l>e admitted into the Siingerbund, 
unless it has at least 20 members. 

The business of the SEngerbnnd is transacted by a 
board of seven, five of whom reside in the city where 
the festival takes place, and one each in the ^ther 
cities. 

The programme for the festival embraces on the 
first day a grand public reception of guests, with an 
imposing procession. On the second day the per- 
formance of Handel's oratorio i/essioA, by a chorus 
consisting of about four hundred male and temale 
voices, organized and selected from among the bout 
talent of the city, assisted by an adequate orchestra — 
the solo parts to be sung by artists of acknowledged 
reputation, under the leadership of Prof. Lenschow ; 
on the third day prize singing by the different socie- 
ties ffoni abroad ; on the fourth day a grand concert, 
in which all the societies will unite ; on the two fol- 
lowing days a repetition of choruses and picnics on 
the ground. 

A number of distinguished musicians from Europe 
have already arrived, among whom is the eminent 
composer, Cspellmeister Tschirch, from Gera, a 
spocial delegate to represent the German Bund of 
80,000 members. Ha is the special guest of the 
Sai«<crbund of Philadelphia. 

Mme. Uotter, Mme. rriedcrici, Himmer, Joseph 
Hcriniinn, and other distinguished opera singers will 
be present. r. 

Baltimore, July 10. — The city is fall of visitors 
and tlio streets wear a gala dress. The German 
singers from Philadelphia and New York arrived this 
evening and were received by the societies here. A 
grand processiion was formed, and, illuminated by 
Chinese lanterns, torches and firewurk.s, marched to 
Monument square, where they sanz the Qermnn wel- 
come song, after which they were formally welcomed 
to the city hy M.iyor Banks. After the mayor's ad- 
dress the' whole mass sung "Eoce quam bonum," 
and then marched to Con<*ordi!i Hall, where they 
were a;;ain welcomed by tlio president of tlie Balti- 



more singing societies. Every arrangement has been 
made for the convenience of the visiting societies. 

Sunday Eoening. — The societies from New York 
and Philadelphia made excursions to rarious points 
in the vicinity of Baltimore to-day. The Sangerbund 
was formally inaugurated to-night by the perform- 
ance of the oratorio Masiah at the Maryland Insti- 
tnte, before an audience filling the immense hall. 
The choruses were roost effectually rendered by sef - 
eral hundred singers, male and female. It was a 
complete success. The grand procession, consisting 
of various singing societies and nine regiments of the 
Maryland National Guard, takes place to-morrow. 
In the evening prize singing will take place. Presi- 
dent Grant and members or the cabinet will be pres- 
ent. 



The Ghildrens' FeitiTal at fhe €k>liieQm.— 
Concert by the next Generation. 

Spseial Oorrespondonet of the New Tork Son. 

BosTOV, Jdhb 19, 1869! — This morning all the 
children of the public schools were gathered together 
at the Coliseum. Th<ye who are familiar with the 
splendid school system of Boston, know that its pop- 
ulaffty is so great, and its method so perfect, that 
nearly all of the children of the city attend the public 
schools — those of the rich quite as mnch as those of 
the poor. The sight was the roost lovely one that 
could be conceived. It reminded one of those pretty 
children whom Robert Browning tells about, and 
who followed the magic pipe of the pied piper of 
Hamelin : 

"There was a matllng that seemed like a baatling 

Of merrj orowds Joetllng at pitehinf and huntling ; 

Snail feet were pattering, little shoes eUttering, 

Little handa elapplng, and little tonguee ehatterlng ; 

And like fowls In the barnyard wliea barley Is seatttring, 

On came the ehlldren mnnlog. 

All the Hitle boys and gtrln, 

With roey cheeks and flaxen enrls. 

And sparkling eyee, and teeth like pearls, 

Tripping and eklpplng, ran merrily after 

The wondertal moffe, with shouting aad laaghter." 

So they came across the bright green grass of the 
Public Garden, all dressed in whitff, with pretty sash- 
es of pink ond bine, flecking the lawns with a loveli- 
ness more exquisite than that of the beautiful flowers 
through which they passed. 

By 11 o'clock they were all in their seats, looking 
bright, cheerful and happy — a little army of beauty 
and innocence such as one seldom sees. Much more 
attention is given to music in Boston than with us, 
and the children sing infinitely better. I can give 
them no higher praise than tossy that they sang with 
quite as mnch precision and unity as the great cho- 
rus whose place they had taken. There was about 
their voices an effect of freshness, pnrity, innocence, 
and simplicity that cannot be described. There is 
no question whatever that these schools are a nursery 
of mosical talent, of which Boston will reap the rich 
reward in years to come. 

The exercises were quite long, and after about two 
hours the little ones showed signs of great fatigue. 
The day was a very warm one, and the snn beat 
d'^wn upon the thin roof of the building, and heated 
it like a great conservatory. The little flowers be- 
gan to wilt under it. and at least fifteen or twenty 
were carried fainting to the open windows. It was 
as though there had been a battle of the fairies and 
the wounded were being carried to the rear. 

The excellence of the concert was materially in- 
creased hy the assistance of Mme. Parepa and Miss 
Phillipps. The children welcomed them after a 
pretty fashion of their own — not with clapping of 
hands or noisy demonstration, but with the flutter of 
myriads of handkerchiefs — the white caps of a noise- 
less sea of applause. 

I said in a previons letter, speaking of Miss Phil- 
lips's sinking on Wednesday last, that she entirely 
failed to fill the great building. Subsequent hearings 
have convinced me that this was the fault of an un- 
fortunately selected song, and not of ony lack on the 
psrt of Miss Phillips. It is not every song that is 
adapted by its structure for hearing in so large a 
building, and the Mnzsrt aria was one of these ex- 
ceptions. Banders great aria, "Lascia ch' io pianga," 
on the other hand, has a breadth and amplitude and 
nobility about it that is in consonance with the re- 
quirements of the great Coliseum. It lies in broad 
monotones, snd extendi in all its compass only a 
tone beyond the octave, and it told superbly. 

These two great artists, Mme. Parepa and Miss 
Phillips, stood si.ie by side in excellence in the''Quis 
est Homo" from Rossini's "Stabnt." The thousands 
of children who heard it on Saturday, and who 
waved their handkerchiefs in such an ecstacy of ad- 
miration, will remember it long, and may become 
fathers and mothers and gray-haired men ond women 
before they hear it better sung. 



DBSCftlFTITX LIST OF TBB 
PakUali«4 ky Oliver DIimsi 9t, C: 



Vooal, with PiftBO ▲ooompaalmoBt. 

Softly now the light of Day. Duet, Solo and 

i^uartet. 3. E6to^. Meeker, 40 

Oentle, saiooth, flowing. A good hjnm Ibr vesper 
servko. 

Sunday. (Am Sonntag). 3. A6 to e. AbL 35 
Beaaftifnllllustiatlooor thehdy qnlet of a 8ab- 



Tlioo'lt give to me a tear. (Icb liebo dieh and 
aagt). 3. C to f. Aht. 90 

Skilfally wrought Oeroun song. 

The Vagabond. 3. G to a. MoUo§, 30 

A very merry aad nnsieal vagabond Indeed, who 
has DO IMeods, bat Jovial splnts ood a eoateated 
mind, and sorely rings a good sortg. for a Baritone 



Unchanged. 9. YA toe.. Porter, 30 

A flne ballad, with ileh flow of asoiody. 

Softly breathe tlie farewell. 3. Ab to e. Schooler. 30 
'a oharmlng fSuowell song. One of a sat of tluno 

pretty ooee, 

Happy to-night. For Guitar. 3. A to •. Harden, 30 
A well known song newly arraogrd. 

Snow-drop. (Schnee-glocken). 3. F to d. AU. 35 
A oharmlng song of early spring. 

Benedic Anima Mea. (0 speak good of the 

Lord.) Anthem. 3. Eh too. Knox. 50 

A new anthem, reeoBUModed to raoirs. 



40 
40 

30 
30 
30 



InatrtunentaL 

Albam. Five Characteristic Pieces. A. Sohol, 

1 . Pensile melanooliqoe. 4. F minor. 

2. Impromptu. 4. £. 

3. Idylle. 4. A6. 

4. Humoresque. 4. A. 

5. Maxonrka. 4. E&. 
GhaneUrhtle pleees are ooi always so fall of ehar- 

oeter ; bat theee are, and ore alao very original and 
pleasing. 

Gentle Zephyr. Walttes. 4. Knigki, 40 

Brilllaoey, rather than gent l enem, Is the striUng 
katnre of this set of 4 llfe(y waltaee. 

Murmuring Brook. (Was aich Wald-bachlein 

erzahit). 4. D. Jungman. 60 

•• IThat the FOreet Brook said" li the Ciaaslation of 
the German title. A very pretty stoiy the rivniet 
tells, aad well vsodeced by aseans of the dsttBoto SMse 
of Jnngroan. 

Souvenir de Cacouna. Quadrilles. 3. Brauneinl. 40 
A brilllMt souvenir of an agrma bl e watering plaoe 
in the new dominion. Try the danolng qualities of 
theee quadrilles. 

La Belle Ganadienne. Polka de Coneart 4. E. 

^miineis. 40 
BetUr than the average of polkas, and a flae trib- 
ute lo the beaoty of some filr lady of Canada. 

The Danube River. Transcription. 4. G. 

UMch. 40 
- An elegant traoeeriptioa of a beauttfUl melody. 

Venus Reigen Walues. 3. Gung'l. 75 

Up to the mark of merit in daooe musle, aad tall of 
lift. 

On the Blue Dannlie. Walu. 4 hds. 8. Strann. 1.00 
An unnsoally pleariog dnot, wide awake through- 
oat. 

71st Regiment. Galop. 3. B6. WeUmem, 80 

The 71st lt«g*t. will probably not «wfl0|i to this 
pretty air, bnt it will be just the thing Ibr soldlen in 
ihe ball room. 

Romance from "Joseph." 4. C. iSTtiAe. 40 

A very graceful rendering of a fcvorite molody In 
"Joaeph and his Brethren." 

Among the Hills. Idyl. 4. 66. WiUon. 60 

Another of Mr. Wllmn's musieal thonghfts. very 
well ezpreamd, \xA snggestive of the cool hlU-tops 
DOW so longed ft>r. 



AaaasviATioirs — Degrres of dUBenlty ai« ssarked from 1 to 
7. The *ipjr la marked ' " 
A small Roman letter 
aa itaJw iotlar the hlgbi 



frees of dlmenltyaiessarKeaiMmi so 
with a eaplfeal letter, as 0, B flat, ^e^ 
marka the highast note, If on Itao olai; 

beet nots, if aSeoe the staff. 



Musio btMaiIm— Mnsic is sent by mall, the expense being 
two eenU fbr evwy ftmr ounees, or flmetion thereof, (about 
one oent for an ordinary pleoe of mnsto). Pemons aS a 
dlstanee will And the oonveyanoe a saving of time and 
expense in obtaining suppHas. Books sen also be soal at 
doable these rales. 
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For Dwlght'i Joornal of Unale. 

The Musioal Drama and fhe Works of 
Bichard Wagner. 

FROM THE FRENCH OF EDOUARD SCHUKB. 

For ft period of more than twenty yeara Rich- 
ard Wagner hai carried on in Germany an open 
warfare against the established opera. The 
strife endures to this day, and has never ceased 
to excite profound interest io the literary and 
mnsica] world. The ardor and the persererance 
of the composer, the growing reputation of his 
works, (he rery storms that hare assailed them, 
prove to the impartial spectator that there is at 
work there not only an impetuous personality and 
an extraordinary talent, but also an Idea. If 
this were not so, how is it possible to explain the 
stormy enthusiasm which, nineteen years ajro, at 
Weimar, greeted the appearance of "Lohenjfrin," 
and the war cries which rang at the same instant 
from all the camps of criticism ? In the lofty 
regions of Art the attempts of impudent charla- 
tanry perish speedily before the cool indifference 
with which they are received; it is the privilege 
of ideas truly new and precious to draw down 
upon themselves all forms of opposition, and to 
meet in 6erce conflict the most implacable ani- 
mosities. Richard Wagner, let us own frankly, 
is, towards the opera, a revolutionary radical. 
This every one knows, but friends and enemies 
alike ignore, or but vaguely suspect what is the 
object the artist has in view in this revolution, 
what the mother idea, be it true or false, which 
presides over his works, for which he strives as 
poet and as composer, as ch^/hnd as author, for 
which during thirty years he has lavished all the 
energy of a fiery and masterful temperament, so 
that this Idea, this reformation is embodied in 
himself and his name is its banner. The presen- 
tation on the stage of **The Master-Singers,** in 
every point of view an original and interesting 
work, gives us new occasion to look fairly in the 
face a man too often rashly judged, and who 
should command our serious attention by these 
rare merits of his, the love of high art, carried 
even to the point of fanaticism, the courage to 
I maintain his opinion to the end, — finally, s life 
consecrated to an Idoa. Let us judge this Idea 
by the last work which he has brought forward 
in Germany, let us examine the sentiments of 
this work, its characters, the thought which ani- 
mates it, the rOle which the music plays in the 
development of character and the unfolding of 
the plot We may then inquire if we are in the 
presence of a hesitatins, unequal, uncertain work 
of art, lighted only with flashes of genius, or of a 
trae musical drama, free and fearless, sure in ev- 
ery footstep, and going straight forward to its in- 
tended end. Before speaking of *'The Master 
Singers,** it is desirable to glance back over the 
road which the composer has resolutely followed 
from his ddmi to the present hour. In a brief 
sketch of an artist-life, one of the most adventur- 
ous and characteristic of our times, it is our in- 
tention not only to paint the living man, but to 



bring his works into full light. Richard Wagnor 
is, as we have said, the champion of ,an Idea. 
One only jud;;es an Idea fairly in watching it 
spring into existcn.'e one judges a combatant by 
seeing him fight. 

I. 

If ever a musician's career was stormy, his 
was ; if ever a dramatic poet pursued his ideal 
through obstacles and snares, he did. Richard 
Wagner is one of those passionate, imperious, ab- 
solute natures, which carry with them, in the en- 
ergy of their instincts, the secret of their future 
fate. Along his destined way he has walked 
steadily, with unalterable conviction and ever-in- 
creasing faith. Hence the dramatic interest 
which attaches itself to this militant artist-life ; 
hence also, in his works, a strict sequence, a cer- 
tain remarkable progression, which is vainly 
sought in the works of contemporary masters. 

Richard Wagner was born at Leipsic in 1818. 
So his youth fell upon the vexed days of 1830. 
At that epoch, all young heads were seething 
with the thousand ideas that filled the atmosphere. 
There was a tumult in literature, an efferves- 
cence in arts ; painters, poets, musicians, desired 
to make innovations, to return to first principles, 
to create anew from the beginning. In France 
there were two camps, the classic and the roman- 
tic. In Grermany, you might count ten, twenty, 
a hundred, as many schools as there were men, 
but of all, not one master who, conquering, could 
stamp the age as his own ; for Goethe was now 
eighty years of age, and Time, in the words of 
Mme. de Stael, had made him only a looker-on. 
On the stage, a decline is apparent, the public 
has come to prefer the melodramas of the school 
of Kotzebue and of Iffland to the masterpieces of 
Schiller and Groethe. In music, tastes vary, but 
above all novelty is desired. Beethoven is ad- 
mired side by side with Bellini ; Weber along 
with Auber. Imagine the tumult of sensations 
which must seise upon the mind of a sensitive 
child, bom jnst in the midst of this whirlwind. 
He grew up in this burning atmosphere, and the 
fever of the age entered into his veins. All 
manner of currents acted upon him, but, wonder- 
ful to observe, no one swept him away. At the 
age of six months he lost his father, and his moth- 
er, leaving him much to himself, he was very 
early given over to his own control. The child, 
self-willed, odd and unruly, would endure no 
master. At school he would only study when a 
thing interested him ; but then, with what enthu- 
siasm I He was to learn the piano, but shortly 
sent off* his teacher, saying he would learn music 
his own way. The theatrical performances of 
Dresden gave him no pleasure ; only painted 
comedians, he said, not men at all. But the 
tragedies of ^schylus and Sophocles, which he 
translated at his gymnase, moved him deeply. 
This vision of the ancient theatre, with its heroes 
and demi-gods, its chorus of religious majesty, its 
vast amphitheatre and nation listening attentive, 
struck his imagination and remained indelible in 



his memory. From that time his vocation for 
the drama was distinctly evident, arising not from 
observation of the actual world, but from an in- 
tense poetic emotion, a passionate impulse to- 
wards an ideal, and the desire to make manifest 
this ideal in all it« splendor, — ^in one word, to 
give it life. With him there was no trace of 
sentimental languor, of sickly sorg-singing. Be- 
fore the dreaming eye of the youth floated won- 
drous creatures, radiant fairies, sublime heroes, 
souls overflowing with love. The contrast of 
these dazzling visions with reality did not reduce 
him to despondency, but waked in him a haughty 
revolt and defiance. These visions became his 
reality ; he believed in them, he talked of them, 
and even then saw them take actual form. In- 
tense aspiration towards an ideal world, and the 
irresistible need of making others see it also, ner- 
vous force, ardor of soul in conception and sav- 
age energy in bringing into form, these are most 
striking traits in this artist-organization. At fif- 
teen he wrote drama upon drama, and his com- 
rades, one and all, acknowledged the future poet. 
One evening he heard a Symphony of Beetho- 
ven. He listened, fascinated. The .music as- 
tonished, troubled him, moved him intensely, 
transported him out of himself ; indeed, to a mu- 
sical temperament, these symphonies are the most 
astounding of revelations. A young sculptor 
who had seen but the timid creations of modern 
art, and who should be suddenly brought before 
the tragic marbles of Michael Angelo, would 
scarcely experience such violent emotion. What 
tongue, even that of Homer, has given utterance 
to the voices of nature with more seductive spell 
than the Pastoral Symphony, from the whisper 
of the brook to the wild uproar of the sudden 
storm V What poet has sung of liberty with more 
enchanting eloquence than the composer of the 
Symphony in C minor where the soul of a Pro- 
metheus seems by turns to weep and to roar, to 
console his brethren, or to break their chains ? 
The poet of fifteen was not alone taken captive 
by these prophetic accents ; he saw opened to 
himself a new world, the world of music, where 
man, freed from the fetters of any individual lan- 
guage, finds expression with all the energy that 
is in him, in a speech common to all. He seemed 
to hear human voices in these instruments whose 
despairing complaints, whose cries of joy called 
out to each other, made answer, strove together, 
or rushed forward with a common impulse ; he 
seemed to see a vast heroic poem unfold itself in 
each Symphony. Henceforth, he felt it at once, 
poetry was not enough. Compared with these 
brilliant and victorious vibrations of the soul 
which make the power of munic, poetic diction 
appeared to him poor, cold, incomplete. To give 
utterance to the grand eoMtions of his soul, no- 
thing less than the language of Beethoven would 
sufiice. The change was like a thunder-stroke, a 
gracious, yet terrible coming of the new Muse 
who henceforth took possession of the youth. 
'*One evening," he says himself, "I heard per- 
formed a Symphony of Beethoven ; in the night 
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I hac] an fitta<!k of fever and became ill ; aAer 
my recovery I was a mu-ician.** He now throws 
himself into music as Iieretofore into poetry ; for 
two years he is jziven up to it bo<ly and soul. 
Harmony, contrepoint^ instrumentation, he studied 
all with passion that is almost frenzy. **Should 
one be able to compose a fu^rue ?" he said one 
day to his teacher. "Do not do it often, but 
know how to do it,** said the wise musician. 
Three days later, his pupil broujrht him one of 
the most complicated of fuf^ues, and the old ka- 
pellmeister was filled with amazement. At seven- 
teen Richard Warner had composed a crowd of 
Sonatas, many Overtures, and a Symphony. The 
poet seemed changed and forever into the com- 
poser. 

This was by no means the case ; in an unex- 
pected manner the poet re-appeared. This oc- 
curred upon hearing Der FrevtchHHz, This first 
truly popular and bravely national German op- 
era would be sure to make a profound impression 
upon a nature ea^er for emancipation and the 
eternal verities ! But who can be insensible to 
its charm ? The breath of the wild woods blow- 
ing through it must refresh and strengthen every 
heart Agatha's songs, combining native frank- 
ness and maidenly purity, fired all the youth of 
that day with admiration. That which in this 
masterpiece of Weber was especially attractive 
to Richard Wagner, was the wonderful unanim- 
ity of musical effect and poetical effect in certain 
passages. Nothing surely exists more dramatic 
than the repetition of the mntif of Saniiel each 
time that the seducer appears. When the red 
spectre of the Demon of the Woods passes be- 
hind Max along in the sombre edge of the forest, 
and the violoncellos take up their phrase, tempt- 
ing as desire, rampant and haughty like Satan, it 
seems.as if all the powers of darkness laid siege 
to the troubled soul of the hunter. This effect 
and many others revealed to the musician the 
drcimatic power of his art. Directly he also must 
write an opera^ and he shortly planned, wrote and 
composed Xe.^ Fees. Verse and music flowed 
from his pen as from a common source ; this has 
ever been characteristic of Wagner. From this 
moment the poet and the com|M)ser, coming into 
life in the same individual and developing sepa- 
rately, were united to each other, never more to 
separate. An irresistible instinct, a magnetic 
charm drew them together ; advancing siile by 
side they grew into one, and were united forever 
to the same ideal. This is the great originality 
of Richard Wagner; this it is which gives him 'a 
place apart in the history of the opera. We are 
not in the presence of a comi)06er pure and sim- 
ple ; those who look at him in this light see him 
only from one side, and judge him falsi^ly. To 
appreciate his value and the boldness of his con- 
ceptions, it should never be forgotten that he is 
at the same time a true poet and a true musician. 
Had he written only the words of his operas, the 
first of these titlen could not have been denied 
him. On the other hand, had he composed only 
his Overtures and his Preludes, the second would 
have been his by right ; but in him the poet and 
the composer dream, labor, create, together. It 
is impossible to say where one ends or the other 
begins. Richartl Wagner, when he writes a 
verse in the glow of inspiration, hears already 
singing in his brain the melody which shall be 
joined to it, and as ho sketches a symphonic frag- 
ment, sees clearly in advance the scenic tableau 



of which it shall be the accompaniment. An ex- 
ceptional organization, unique in its kind, where 
two ruling faculties, poetic invention and the 
need of musical expression, instead of acting in 
opposition to each other, converge by their own 
energy, and unite to the same point, the musical 
drama. 

At twenty-three, Richard Wagner became 
chefd* orchestre at the theatre in Riga. It was 
necessary to gain a live1ihoo<l, and to advance in 
his career.* From a brilliant centre of literary 
and musical life the young composer found him- 
self suddenly sent away to the shores of the Bal- 
tic, to a foreign city, and a dull, monotonous ex- 
istence. Here, amid the labors of,' his profession 
and the trifling broils of a petty theatre, he com- 
menced, following the novel of Bulwer, his first 
grand opera, Rienzi, which has just been perform- 
ed at the Theatre Lyrique in Paris. A proud 
Tribune, dreaming of the old austere Republic, 
while the corrupted Rome of the papal time sur- 
rounded him ; a great character filled all full of 
a great thought ; a great heart glowing with pat- 
riotism, at war with its brutal and vulgar sur- 
roundings, encouraged in his hopes and faith only 
by his brave enthusiastic sister, like himself. Re- 
publican to the heart's core, borne for an instant 
by the popular wave to the possession of power, 
then struck down in the height of his triumph by 
the pontifical thunders, betrayed by a selfish no- 
bility, flouted by the populace who had applaud- 
ed him, and falling dead upon the threshold of 
his burning house, the la.<it of the Roman Tribunes: 
— this was tnily a subject for a mind attracted by 
grand and stately themes. Rienzi is the work of 
a young man, very unequal indeed, but full of 
fire and passion, of bold and brilliant compass. 
The reformatory ideas of the author do not ap- 
pear in it ; it is strictly in accordance with the 
traditions of the opera. Full choruses, resound- 
ing marches, trios, septunry ballet^ nothing is miss- 
ing. In writing the text, the author thought 
only of making a good opera libretto. Now and 
then an energetic verse, a rapid dialogue, a 
striking scene, answers keen as a knife-blade, de- 
note dramatic talent. The music reminds one of 
Italian and of French mo^Iels ; still the individu- 
ality of the composer shines in the heroic pride of 
his grand melodies as well as in the warmth and 
richness of his instrumental coloring. In fine, 
Rienzi is the work of an independent master, 
without being that of an innovator upon the es- 
tablished rules of the musical drama. 

How then to bring out suitably an opera such 
asthi8,Richard Wagner asked himself impatiently, 
at his desk in the shabby theatre of Riga, with its 
second-rate performers and its pat ched-up scenery. 
Rienzi required an extensive stage, well-tried 
singers, splendid decorations, in fact all the 
resources of a first-class thoatre. Where to find 
such, and how, being found, to obtain it ? The 
eyes of the composer tume<l to that brilliant 
centre which dazzled all Europe, toward Paris. 
He resolved to go thither and try his fortune. 
His friends accused him of folly and all tried to 
dissuade him. Useless task I Richard Wagner 
was not a man of subterfuges and half measures. 
The same vital force which ruled his artistic 
creations, impelled him in the decisions of actual 
life, and armed him with a will of iron. What 
will people say, and what will become of me ? 
Tlicse questions, which hold back the majority of 
men on the brink of dangerous ventures, never 



with him were able to stifle the inner voice more 
powerful than all, which said at the destined 
moment, it must be. In this case it was no 
sooner said than done. He gave in his resig- 
nation at Riga, and embarked for Paris, scarcely 
able to speak French at all, without letters of 
introduction, almost without resources. This 
rash enterprise was sure to overwhelm him with 
bitter disappointments, but these very disappoint- 
ments brought him to the knowledge of his own 
strength. 

The voyage was stormy. It was a sad fore- 
shadowing of the fate threatening the audacious 
artist in the grand capital. A violent storm 
drove the vessel upon the Norwegian coast, and 
it was necessary to put into a ford for shelter. 
It was in the flashes of the storm, in the cries of 
the sailors, in the roaring of the waves against the 
rugged Scandinavian sea-coast, that the idea of 
The Phantom Ship first arose in the poet's mind; 
but the sombre ship itself, with its blood-red sails 
and its sad captain, passed before him, rapid as 
an arrow's flight, revealed for an instant in the 
glare of the lightening. It came back to haunt 
him, three years later, when bitterly deceived, 
alone in a land of strangers, he felt himself also lost 
upon a shoreless sea, with no other horizon than 
misery and despair. 

In 1889, Richard Wagner, then twenty-six 
years of age, arrived in Paris, with the firm 
resolution of bending himself to all the necessities 
of his precarious position, and the varied demand s 
of Parisian society. First of all, it was needful 
for him to make acquaintances in the musical 
world. He presented himself frankly, without 
introduction, related his story and explained his 
plans. Without doubt many were surprised at 
the naive simplicity of this course of action. 
However this may be,many warm friends he found, 
but nowhere a powerful patron. The directors 
of the theatres advised him, in a friendly way, to 
seek a librettiste to translate bis Rienzi ; the 
lihrettiste»y on their part, advised him to seek first 
a favorable director. Months passed. Wearied 
out, he began to translate himself, with the aid 
of a friend, his Novice of Palermo for a third-rate 
theatre. When all was finished, revised, and 
corrected, it was found that his subject was not 
sufficiently amusing, and so the piece was refused. 
Without yielding to discouragement, he began to 
compose romances for public singers, hoping thus 
to get a footing in the Parisian musical society ; 
but it was hard to match his free, large melodies 
with the worfls of French songs, and so that failed. 
Driven by absolute need, he went so far as to 
ofler to compose the music for a hoidewird vawle' 
viile ; the jealousy of others deprived him even 
of this last resource. But one must live. He 
resigned himself to arranging opera-airs for the 
cornel h pUton. At the same time he wrote for 
the Musical Gazette various criti(|uc8 and roman- 
ces, especially a*' Pilgrimage to the home of Beet- 
thoven," and "The Fate of a Musician in Paris," 
where he described his own misfortunes, not 
without humor. Ilis hero finished by dying of 
luinger ; he himself scarcely escaped this tragic 
ddnouement. 

One can well imagine how bitter all these 
humiliations were to an artist full of the lofliest 
aspirations. How many noble and generous 
natures have been used, degraded, broken, in 
these enervating struggles I One might suppose 
that Wagner lost somewhat of heart and energy 
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in it nil. But no ! he dipped himself therein, and 
bronzed himself for life. After the painful and 
often merely mechanical labor of the day, in a 
situation without hope of advance, weighed 
down by solitude so melancholy to the stranger 
in a gay and busy city, he went on with his own 
work for entire nights. His enthusiasm was 
never extinguished, his courage redoubled, and 
to preserve still his allegiance to the noblest kinds 
of music, he composed an Overture to Faust and 
also finished his Rienzi. The work finished, he 
he made a last attempt to succeed with it at the 
Opera. It was useless, all the doors were closed 
to him. Two years of desperate effort had come 
only to this. 

At such a moment many artists yield to despair 
and blow their brains out. The greater number 
abandon the cherished idea and become the 
obedient slaves of fashion. It was a wonderful 
thing in this man, need we hesitate to say it, it 
was to hia honor beyond the power of words to 
express, that at this fateful moment he did not 
yield. Instead of lamenting to his friends, who 
were more cast down than himself, he withdrew 
quietly into the soUtude which his misfortune 
made for him, and, alone in the profound night 
from which so many brilliant stars had faded one 
by one, he swore to the ideal within him a faith 
still more ardent, a devotion more absolute. The 
legend of the Phantom Ship reappeared before 
his eyes, fascinated him as if it were the spectre 
of his own destiny, and seized upon his imagi- 
nation with a tyrannical force. Having broken 
the links which held him to his native land in the 
intoxication of boundless hopes, a wanderer 
among strangers who were almost enemies, not 
knowing whither need might drive him, or into 
what sombre future chance would carry him, how 
naturally it came to him, this recent sympathy 
for the gloomy sailor, wandering accursed of God ! 
At this moment the dazzling vision of fame 
disappeared before the imperial Genius of Inspi- 
ration. He muflt give to the world this idea 
which filled his mind, he must give life and speech 
to this sad hero, unhappy, but unconquered, 
whom he already loved as a brother. No matter 
for the rest. Alone, obscure, without further 
thought, without hope of success, he began his 
work. Music came to his aid, he felt himself a 
free man and a poet for the first time ; free, 
because he broke loose from the conventional 
forms of the opera under the inspiration of a 
ruling sentiment ; a poet, because he gave himself 
unre4iervedly to his idea, and was absorbed in it. 

By this work, more spontaneous, more fiery 
than all the others, the artist entered into a new 
sphere; he touched land and came into his 
kingdom; after having long sought a region 
favorable to the drama of which he dreamed, 
he finally found it in the popular myth. Let us 
recall briefly the legend of the Phantom Ship, and 
let us see how it reappears in the opera. The 
story made itself up among the sailors of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, in their danger- 
ous expeditions over unknown seas. A captain 
was determined to get round a certain cape in 
spite of wind and sea. A hundred times he was 
driven back, and a hundred times he returned 
to the charge, swearing in his anger that he 
would persist in his attempts, were it to all 
eternity. The devil heard htm, and took him at 
his word, and he was condemned to wander from 
one pole to the other ovei^ the stormy ocean, 



accursed of God, terror of men, messeng^ of 
shipwreck to vessels in distress. This tradition 
exists among all sea-faring people, and it i? called 
in Germany Derjliegende Hollander^ because the 
ship flies forever like the storm wind over a 
boundless and shoreless sea. Wagner taking up 
this myth has colored it with his own emotions, 
has given it a shape more dramatic, and a more 
elevated meaning. According to his conception, 
the flying Dutchman is a second wandering Jew, 
scudding across the seas towards a country that 
he seeks vainly, with untiring desire, a land of 
home and peace, his own hearth stone, his own 
fireside. The fatality of his restless soul weighs 
upon him as a curse. No nation will receive him, 
all shores cast him out, the very corsair flees from 
him, making the holy sign. He has defied the 
ocean, and ocean will never again let him go; 
he has evoked the spirit of the abyss, and Satan 
has condemned him to live in his human form 
forever. One night an angel of God comes to 
him in the storm and promises him deliverance if 
a woman will love him even to death. Every 
seven years he is suffered to land, and to ask the 
hand of some maiden of the country. Alas ! no 
one of them all will consent to follow him to his 
black ship ; each in turn at the last moment plays 
him false ; so his faith in human pity and love 
goes out entirely. One desire alone remains to 
him, to rush into annihilation ; one hope only, 
that the world itself may one day be destroyed. 
" The time expires : again seven years are' 
passed like a storm. Wearied of me, the sea 
casts me back upon the earth ; alas ! fierce ocean, 
thou shalt again receive me ! I can endure and 
master thine anger, but eternal is my suffering. 
Never shall I find the salvation which I seek 
upon the earth. O wild waves, girding the earth, 
I shall remain yours till your last billow is shat- 
tered, and your last drop is dry.*' There is, 
however, one heart that beats for this unhappy 
sailor ; one woman will devote herself to him ; it 
is Senta, daughter of Captain Daland. By a se- 
cret adinity of the soul, this young Norwegian 
girl loves this man whom all fear, before she has 
ever seen his face. All the world fears him and 
hates him because he is unfortunate and the 
bringer of misfortune ; but just because he is thus 
miserable, she loves him with all the powers of 
her soul. It is a bold and striking scene where 
Senta, a prey to prophetic frenzy, sings the bal- 
lad of the Dutchman in the presence of her 
alarmed companion. She sings it in a sort of 
wild sympathy, and devotes herself to him in an 
outburst of sublime pity. At this moment he ar- 
rives, brought by the father of Senta. She rec- 
ognizes him and swears to him eternal fidelity. 
The marriage approaches, but at the last moment 
he finds her with Eric, the hunter, who is seeking 
to detain her. The Dutchman believes her faith- 
less, as all the others have been ; doubt and des- 
pair again take possession of his soul ; he rushes to 
his ship crying adieu forever to the land ; but 
Senta, seeing him fly, casts herself into the sea to 
go to him. At this moment the fatal vessel goes 
down, Senta dies with her lost lover, and the love 
which unites them is so grand, so heroic, that the 
spectators are not loo greatly surprised to seethe 
twO| henceforth inseparable, rise above the 
stormy waves radiant with glory, while the or- 
chestra, changing from the fury of the sea, tri- 
umphs in the redemption which the love of Senta 
has wrought 



It is easy to see much that is unusual and much 
that is incomplete in this embodiment of an Idea. 
Tiic hero is in such fantastic surroundings that one 
scarcely guesses at first the deep humanity of his 
nature ; likewise, the passage from the real world 
to that of symbolic mystery is exceedingly abrupt 
For all that, the idea is beautiful, the situation 
pathetic, and the inspiration harmonious and 
genuine. As to the music, it contains as yet no 
remarkable innovations. There is often a lack of 
clearness in the meaning of the orchestra, the dec- 
lamation is at times monotonous, and hesitations 
occur between the recitative and the air. The 
novelty of this music is in the effect it produces. 
If ever the gloomy rhythm of the implacable sea 
has been expressed with terrible truth, it is in the 
first act ; it is heard like the voice of the Styx, 
the eternal growl of the waves that will never 
relent nor forgive. And on the other band,what 
inner peace, what infinite gentleness in the song 
of Senta, a melody of angelic sweetness and trust, 
always accompanied by the harp, and unveiling 
to us every instant the heart of the heroine ! 
This violent contrast between the despairing 
sailor under the eternal ban, and the young girl, 
loving, eager for self-sacrifice, who will save him 
from his misery ; this strange, magnetic sympathy 
between boundless grief and woe on the one 
hand, and boundless love on the other ; these two 
souls which attract each other, which cling to- 
gether and find in death the supreme blessedness, 
this is the drama itself. In most operas the words 
are only to furnish a pretext for the music ; here 
the music exists solely to bring out the drama. 
Refusing every hint to wander, it attaches faith- 
fully to the words, accentuates by characteristic 
motifa the master-passions of the characters, gives 
color to the scenes and fills out the tableaux. 
And this is as it should be ; if the musical drama 
is to be consistent with itself, music must add it- 
self to acting only to strengthen the emotion, to 
sustain the action, to vivify the poetry. It was 
the idea of Gluck ; Wagner has brought it for- 
ward again and strengthened it. The Phantom 
Ship is his first step in this path. He will arrive 
at TannhduKer and Lohengrin by no system what- 
ever, solely by the force of his dramatic instinct 

(To be Continued). 



The Piano in the Housa 

[Protn The Pall Mall Qasette.] 

The manner In which the Britiflh public, " which 
movctli all togeilier if it move at all," adopts en mtuute 
thix or that novelty in time killing by a system of 
mutual imitation, i« not more remarkable that the 
constancy of xtn favor for certain articles, fashion and 
cubtoni turning; them into ai)soluto neccssarioM." 
It is the correct thtU}; tu have a piano in your draw- 
intr-room, as much as to have an armchair. The 
furnisliing Is incomplete without it. Yon may have 
no car for music, you may even rogani with horror, 
as did Klia, the measarcd and apportioned concat- 
enation of noises ctdled by that name, hut yoo mast 
have a piano ucverthcless. Faithion in a town 
mansion, respectability in a nuhurban cottage, alike 
demand it. Hence the immense and increasmg 
outlay upon these instruments, from the mucfest 
twenty-five guinea *' cottage," warranted (to disap- 
point you in every way), up to that noblest of its 
species, the hundred and cif^hty guinea *' grand." 
Hence, also, innumemble pranclngs thereupon, 
carried on espoc'iMlly at our oveninj; re-unions with a 
rcf^nlarity, an absence of interest, and a futility of 
moaning, which must surely ho puKzJ.ing to visitors 
from other climes. One can imagine the court 
circles of Siam or Java enlifrhtened by their amhaa- 
sadors in this wise : " Theao people in the North 
have attother most sin};ular custom. In all their 
dwellings wo found a cunniufrly devised framework 
of polished wood, the abode of strange and indescrib- 
able sounds, called forth upon applying the hands 
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Tiolently to certain black and white leveri systemat- 
ically arran^d in gpronps, havin^r apparently some 
symbolical eignificaiion. When these people meet to 
entertain each other, rational discoane is continaally 
interraptod by one or other of the gacsts being com- 
pelled by the rest to operate violently opon this 
machine. We often felt for those (and they were 
c'liofly females) who were so treated. There was 
evidently some disgrace attached to it, as they always 
hong back with manv pleadings and exca«es, on til 
absolutely forced to the machine ; when the rest of 
the company, apparently from motives of delicacy, 
tamed backs on the victim, and Miked load and 
cheerfally to distract attention from her. In vain 
we • n leavored to discover the origin and the meaning 
of this singular superstition, which probably has a 
religious origin," etc. 

Englishmen are sometimes conscious of a similar 
bewilderment when their attention Is distracted by 
the current kind of " drawing-room music " with its 
conversational accompaniments. More or less we 
have all writhed under the fantasias of the vonng 
lady with a brilliant lefi hand, have shuddered at 
the advent of the person (generally a curate or a 
young person in the civil service) who "plays a 
little/' and have wondered at the hostess's " thank 
you, that is so charming." And in moments like 
these, most of us have pondered why it is that this 
peculiar form of musical art should lie degraded Into 
a wretched clap-trap exhibition, to be wreaked upon 
unoffending people who accept invitations given with 
apparent kindness and good faith. Why is the piano, 
of all other instruments, to be a corpuM vile for all 
persons, with or without musical organisation, to 
play fantastic tricks upon 1 A man does not learn to 
play upon the ot^an or the violin unless he feels 
moved thereto by some special facultv, some innate 
yearning. With the piano, we begin "hj making it a 
necessary article of fumitura ; and when we have 
got it, of coarse we must show that we know what Is 
done with such things. It is the pride, the ambition, 
the business of ladies to be agreeable and entertaining 
in the drawing room ; music is agreeable ; therefore 
the manipulation of the piano must be part of a 
" finished " young lady's education. A boy may 
have a sincere love and an obvious taste for music, 
and And under our present system of school and 
university education scarcely any encouragement for 
his taste or opportunity for his talent ; rather it will 
be stigmatized by greve and reverend seignors as a 
mischievous temptation, incompatible with serious 
aims in life. But let a girl betray the most hopeless 
incapacity for comprehending either harmony or 
melody —it is all one, learn she must. It is part of 
her education, of her duty in life, that she should be 
able to play a rattling fantasia at least as vigorously 
as her neighbors, the Misses Brown and Jones. 
Hence the murderous soumls which go up to the gods 
from a thousand academies daily ; and thus it is 
that countless young girls, to whom we look for the 
maintenance or the elevation of the tone of society in 
England, spend a largo part of their youth in what 
to many or them is but a dreary mechanical exercise, 
and to all is a sacrifice of time and trouble quita 
disproportionate to the end attained. The time 
which might be employed in gaining real knowledge 
and cultivation of mind and character is employed 
in achieving a talent for debasing a beantifnl art into 
a showy mechanical display distasteful to themselves 
and wearisome to othera. 

But it is not a law of nntnre that the piano in the 
house should be merely an instrument of wood and 
wire for the exhibition of digital dexterity. Of itself 
it is the portal of an ideal world, an •* ivory gate " of 
dreams, affording to the jaded sprit easy refuge from 
the work-aday world. And the very causes which 
have combined to mske it so popular an instriiment 
—namely, its facility of manipulation and its versa- 
tility of effect— are just those which render it so 
pecaliarbr happy a means for bringing musical art 
into oor homes. The powers of the instrument are 
restricted, it is true ; nevertheless, it is capable to a 
great extent of imitating and recalling effecta only to 
b« attained throngh more ample and costly media. 
The many-voiced symphony, the chorus which has 
awakened the echoes of^ Exeter Hall, the organ and 
anthem which shook ** the prophets blaxoned on the 

1>anes" at the Abbey, may all be recalled on the piano 
n a manner bearing somewhat the same relation to 
the original effect that an engraving heara to a 
psintine— giving form and outline, and leaving the 
colors (and much liesidcs, alas I) to imagination. 

One of the most renowned pianists of the time 
told the writer of this article that when he played for 
his own pleasure he never played piano-forte mnsic ; 
his delight was to take an orchestral score and try 
how much of its effect ho could reproduce from his 
single keyhoiird. To do this well is not given to 
everybody ; but something may be achieved in that 
way by a true player, and another pleasant form of 



domestic art and study is found in the endeavor to 
represent on a piano the combined effect of voice and 
accompaniment; a kind of performance which 
demands concentration of mind as well as delicacy 
of finger, and which certainly appeals to higher 
artistic faculties than the execution of clattering 
fantastics on popular airs. Above all, if we l')ok at 
piano- forte music proper, such as has been written by 
true masters. of their srt, who did not work for show, 
what a world of beautiful things do we find — ''sounds 
and sweet airs that give delight, and hurt not " 
either the instrument or the listener's ears. The 
Sonatas of Beethoven alone contain a response to 
almost every mood of mind ; and what Is it that wo 
want of music more than that It should harmonize with 
our humora and provide our minds with a refuge 
from uncongenial everyday surroundings? Perhaps 
there is no more striking exnmplification of the 
beneficence of this art than the fact that in many a 
dull room in a dull street, where life seems tied down 
to the mean and vulgar and commonplace, the bare 
presence of a piano does then and there furnish 
means for instantaneous flight from such mundane 
annoyances, bringing at once light into the gloom, 
and kindling the mind with noble and beautiful ideas. 
And, looking at the matter from this point of view, 
may we not be pardoned for feeling contempt for 
that kind of prostitution of music in our drawing- 
rooms which modem education has created and 
fostered ? Musical education, for the most part, goes 
merely to the attainment of a certain routine mechaii- 
ical dexterity. Among those who make music their 
profession, it is of course desirable that a high 
Standard of executive power should be maintained; 
though Beethoven declared thnt all public performers 
seemed to him to lose expression and feeling exactly 
in proportion as they gained in execution. But 
nothing can be a more silly waste of time than for 
amateurs to attempt those showy difflcnlties which 
are the best stock in trade of too many professions! 
pianista. They can rarely be really successful ; and if 
they do succeed, the game is not worth the trnuble; for 
the end attained is only at the expense of valuable 
time which might have been much better employed. 
What we want In our social meetings is, not to have 
the piano kept going, like a mill, against an oppo«lng 
torrent of conversation, but to have mnBic that is 
worth listening to well played, if people wish for it, 
and will listen to it, and not otherwise ; and if half 
the time spent by young ladies at school in excur- 
sions up and down the key-board were occupied In 
learning something about music as an art, some of 
OS might have less reason to dread the sight of "the 
piano in the house. 
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For Dwlgtitt Jouraal of Mode. 

Handel tft the Jubilee. 

Concord, MasM, July 11, 1869. 

Mr. Editor : — In one of your articles on the 
late Boston Jubilee you say : '* Generally the grave, 
slow Chorales sounded best. Strange to say, and 
contrary to all we could have looked for, not Handel's 
choruses, not even the great Hallelujah, still less the 
choruses by Haydn, made the great effects ;" &c., &c. 

Reading these words, I am prompted to ofler fbr 
your consideration some reasons why, in my opinion, 
the choruses of Handel and Haydn could not be 
eflFectively rendered at the late Jubilee. And I 
believe that few experienced chorus singera could 
have looked for a result different from what occurred. 

Among those who generally form a chorus there 
are, comparatively speaking, but few who are telf- 
reliant and capable of taking up promptly their poinU. 
And even of these, it is too often the case, that many 
are too careless and indifferent to give a consci- 
entious attention to their duties in a public perform- 
ance. The majority of a chorus are, generally, but 
poor readertf who lean and depend on othera, rather 
than themselves. I had many yean experience in 
choras singing and always found it to be so; and 
any competent singer of experience will testify that 
it is so. Even in England, where Handel is sung 
more correctly and effectively than in any other 
country, I question if the chorus would be what it is 
were it not for the Cathedrals, which arc always 
educating singera, not only to sing Handel, but, in a 
certain sense, to love his music. To bring together, 
therefore, ton thousand of such voices, and expect 
them to sing the choruses of Handel and Haydn, in 
any manner that could be called effective, was to me 



an impossibility; aud I was not, therefore, disap- 
pointed in the result. 

The most effective chorus I have heard in this 
country, was that ander the late George Loder, in 
New York. It was small, comparatively speaking, 
but it sang with great intelligence, giving effect 
to all the lights and shades, so much needed in 
chorus singing, and taking up the pointa with a 
precision rarely surpassed. Jenny LInd and Bene- 
dict paid this chorus a great compliment when it 
sang in their performance of the Meniah in Tripler 
Hall. Much was due, however, to Loder for iu 
great excellence, who was not only an excellent 
driller and good conductor, bat he had also,— exter- 
nally vulgar as ho was sometimes, — an appreciation 
and love of Handel rarely excelled and not often 
equalled. He had too. that rare faculty, a power of 
infusing his own love into those under him, of 
inspiring them into that unitif which, in such perform" 
ances, can alone insuie success. 

The choruses of The Mesnah, though very simple 
in construction, while grand and majestic in effect, 
are not easy to sing, unless by good readera, who will 
be conscientiously attentive to their duties. On the 
other hand the Chorales, and even the choruses you 
name of Mendelssohn as being the most effectively 
performed, are easily read, and jnore easily followed 
by those who cannot readily read ; hence an effect 
coold be and was given to these, which could not be 
given to Handel and Haydn. 

Again Handel's choruses, especially those of The 
Meseiah, depend altogether on the vocal effect ; if 
failure takes place here, the instmments cannot make 
it up. The late Doctor Chard, who was organist at 
Winchester Cathedral, England, was of opinion that 
Mozart's accompaniments in the choruus of the 
Meniah destroyed, rather than added to their gran- 
deur; indeed he thought the less instrumentation 
they had the better, their construction being such 
that they did not need it. He may or may not be 
right here; I do not presume to say, further than 
that I do believe they were written especially to be 
song, and that they will be sung in the future, by 
immense bodies of voices. The choruses of Mendels • 
sohn, on the other hand, are aided immensely by 
instrumentation, without which they would lose, in a 
large degree, their beauty and grandeur; by the 
instrumentation any weakness on the part of the 
voices is, in a measure, covered up. Yet I could 
name choruses of Mendelssohn — as for instance the 
finale ofElijah^in which, I think, that body of ten 
thousand would have been no more eflective than 
they were in Handel and Haydn. 

Last winter I attended some of the performances of 
the Handel aud Haydn Society in Boston. In the 
Elijah the effect produced was, in some of tlio 
choruses, very fine; in othera. especially in the 
finale, not so good. From the ttatue of this society 
1 anticipated a great treat in The Meuiah. In this 
I was greatly disappointed. Here I discovered that, 
like all choruses, it consists of a great many who 
cannot read, or who were too inattentive to their 
duties on that occasion ; and that the chorus 
depended for the prompt taking up of points on a 
few voices on each part. The Basses, In that great 
point : " For the mouth of the Ix>rd hath spoken it, 
and also in " And He shall reign for ever and ever, 
failed entirely to give the effect called fbr. The 
chorus " For unto us a child is bom " was more 
badly sung than I ever remember to have heard it. 
It may have appeared so from the fact of their 
changing, certainly in very false, wscrifttural and bad 
taste, the wonl given to that of giv\ which changed 
the character of the entire chorus. 

I cannot believe that Handel's Messiah has 
performed its great mission. To me it is a work 
that has yet to be performed and appreciated as never 
before. It is relsted of Handel that he said, ho seemed 
to have heard it all before he wrote it ; hence it 
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wonld fleem to have been a work of a Terj direct 
iospiration ; and he may not himself have then had 
bnt a faint foreshadowing of its great mission. I 
believe the time will come when it will be sang, not 
by ten thousand voices only, hot by hundreds of 
thousands.* This cannot be, however, in an age 
like this an age of no taith. Can the Painter pat 
on canvass what he has not in his mind ideal ? Can 
the Sculptor moold the marble to a ibrm of beaoty of 
which he hts no conception t How then can singers 
interpret and give expression to a work like Handel's 
Messiah, unless they have the living faith, of which 
it sings, embodied in themselves 1 Who can sing 
" For unto us a child is bom," unless they inwnrdly 
believe such a child was bora ? Who can sing "Com- 
fort ye my people," without a living faith f Who 
can sing '*For the Lord Ood omnipotent reigneth," 
unless he does reign within the soul 1 And who can 
sing the song — the climax of the great work — "I know 
that my Redeemer Kveth," unless he knowi, of 
himself, — not because Priest, Pastor, or Church has 
told him,— that his Redeemer liveth * And more, 
who can take baton in hand and conduct such a work, 
who has not a living faith in the Lord as his Redeemer? 
How can God's inspirations flow through the eye or 
the band, gathering to the owner thereof not only the 
eye but the inspired heart of each Individual singer 
or performer, uniting them into oneness, unless that 
eye and hand belongs to one who can say : / know 
that my Redeemer liveth 1 Who can conduct, even, 
one of Beethoven's master works, unless he can form 
a conception of the great roaster's idea, and inspire 
his orchestra with the same t Handel's melodies are 
too pure for a sensuous age ; hence there are but few 
who can really appreciate and love them ; and if 
they cannot appreciate, how can they interpret and 
sing 1 How simple, yet pure, is that song of his : 
*' Holy 1 Holy 1 Lord Ood Almighty 1 " I recollect 
Malibran singing this in Manchester, England. It 
was the last thing she ever sang in the body. She 
sang it conscious that her end was near ; when all 
the outward was fading from her sight, and when, 
as it was said, cruel treatment and groat suffering 
had thrown her to seek Him who alone can give 
peace and rest ; and so her singing this simple but 
pure song was as if Heaven opened to her, and she 
beheld the glory of which she was singing. And 
Jenny Lind told the people of New York that in 
fifty years or more they wonld begin, pcrhnps, to 
appreciate Handel, but that she perceived at present 
they could not appreciate or love his mnsic 

But I have extended my letter beyond all bounds 
and must stop. If I have given you any thought 
worthy of reception, and you can pass it to others, 
I shall be repaid for my trouble. 

Appreciating what you say in general touching 
the groat Jubilee, 

I remain very truly yours, 

Gbo. Lbaoh. 



The Jabilea and Chnreh Music. 

BT BKV. JOSEPH P. THOMPSON, LL.D. 

Several of the religious newspapers have derived 
from the Boston Jubilee an argument for congrega- 
tional singing — the unison of the whole assembly in 
sacred song — as not only practicable upon a vast 
scale, bnt as the most appropriate and efibcttve muflic 
for religious worship. But, however much one may 
desire the participation of the entire congregation in 
this part of public worship, the legitimate inference 
from the choral singing at the Jubilee seems to lie 
upon the other side. The term congregational sing- 
ing, as used in this country, denotes the inartificial, 
unscientific singing of the ronss of the congregation, 
in distinction from the practiced rendering of mnsic 
by a select quartet or a trained choir. But the cho- 
ral singing at Boston, with its grand efiects of vol- 
ume and harmony, illustrated in a high degree the 
advantages of thorough and scientific musical train- 

• The wrlt«r seemi to think that fUth will ehange the 
pkyxiral Uwa of eoand ;— or, perhaps he does not mean hnn- 
dred4 of thoneande im tka bodjf. 



ing above that vocal enthusiasm of numbers that 
passes for congregational sinking. The chores of 
ten thousand voices at the Coliseum was a picked 
choir upon a scale of unprecedented magnitude. Each 
individual singer in that chorus was a member of 
some local choir or rou«ical society and accustomed 
to read mnsic at sight and to sing in public. Bat 
such previous training in the science and practice of 
music was not enough to secure admission into the 
Jubilee chores. Every applicant for that honor was 
obliged to undergo an examination, in quality of 
voice, in reading at sight, and in the execution of 
difficult test passages from the selected choruses. 
Notwithstanding these precautions, this vast choir, 
composed of hundreds of average excellence, occa- 
sionally failed in time and expression, psrticularly in 
fuflrue passages. To aigue from the exceptional 
success of this carefully selected and well-adjusted 
chorus, that the miscellaneous members of an ordi- 
nary congregation could render the service of seni; 
acceptible and edifying, in a musical point of view, is 
utterly without weight or reason. Moreover, the 
picked chores at Boston wss sustained by an orches- 
tra of professional musicians^ whose skilful accom- 
paniment, supported by the maffnidcent tones of the 
organ, kept up the voices in pitch and time, and so 
filled the mterstices of vocal sound, that minor faults 
of execution were lost in the broad sweep of harmony. 
Of course no such musical effects can he hoped for in 
ordinary congregational singing, nor can there be 
any valid reasonini; from one to the other. 

Some imagine that in order to have congregational 
singing, it is only necessary that all the people shall 
sing, without regard to the question whether they 
know how to sing or have been trained to sing 
together in proper time and tune , or, as Mr. Beecher 
once put it, they shall " make a louil noise unto the 
Lord." Bnt mere loudness of sound, or the noise 
of numbers without reirard to rhythm, is far from 
ministering to edification in worship. It is this that 
renders the liturgical responses of the Episcopal 
church services so distasteful to persons of cultivated 
ear and refined devotional feeling. One sharp voice 
is curveting about, in advance of his neighbors, 
another with halting tonea is laprging far behind, 
here and there a voice moving with proper cadence is 
marred by a dozen hurrying to overtake it, and 
finally the whole come in pell-mell, like rowers or 
racers striving for the eoal, so that a devout mind is 
ready to exclaim,— We beseech thee, incline thy 
servants to worship decently and in order, according to 
the requirement of thy holy word. The ritualists 
have at last discovered that, in order to render a re- 
sponsive liturgy effective as a devotional service, they 
must take it out of the mouths of the people, and 
have it worthily rendered by trained choirs. In like 
manner congregational singing: by untrained voices 
resembles the tumultuousness of the waves of the sea, 
without their majestic cadence. 

Tree congregational singing requires a basis of 
musical training either in the whole people, or in 
certain prominent voices set apart to lead in this 
service. The general traininfl: is much to he pre* 
ferred, bnt in this our American congregations are 
sadly deficient. Singing is seldom taufrht nowa- 
days, as it was formerly, for the benefit of a ronirre- 
gation, or even of its children and youth. In Sunday 
schools children are not tanght to sing intelligently, 
but their farnlty of imitation is exercised in learning 
by rote the jingle of paltry airs that can never help 
them to the understanding or the appreciation of 
music. It is pretty much so in the public schools ; 
and hence as a rale, but few persons in any mixed 
congregation can sing by note, or read even simple 
mnsic at sight. 

The writer has the privilege of worshiping with a 
congregation in which for ten years the practice has 
been for the people at large to sing the hymns, tune- 
book in hand. Not long ago Luther's famous 
Reformation hymn was appointed to be snng. and 
the mnsic — not as enfeebled in the Sabbath Hymn 
and Tune book, but in its original simplicity and 
majesty as a chorale — was printed with the hymn 
ana distributed in the pews. But though the air was 
led by a fine quartet, singing in unison, and the 
harmony was sustained bv a powerful organ, it was 
estimated that not mora than one in ten of the congre- 
gation joined tunefully in this sublime hymn of 
praise. Yet with the trained chores of ten thousand, 
and the accompaniment of orchestra and oigan, this 
was one of the finest things in the Boston Jnbilee. 
It is always impressive in a German congregation ; 
but, we alas, are not educated to sing. 

For lack of musical aualification in the congre- 
gation at large, we must nave recourse to a choir or 
quartet to lead the congregation in the act of praise ; 
otherwise there is only a confused medley of sound. 
A good organ, fitl^ handled, is a great help in 
congregational singing, by giving steadiness and 
volume to the tone, and marking the time. But 



mora effective than choir or organ wonld be a well- 
balanced corps of trumpeters— 4uch as one sometimea 
hears in the royal churches of continental Europe. 
The THimpef, of the old Temple service, is pre-emi- 
nently the instrement for tne accompaniment of 
Psalmodv. Once the writer introduced this, in a 
memorial service for our fallen soldiers. A grand 
choir sang Mendelssohn's magnificent chorale in St. 
Paul, " Sleepers Awake." Behind them, unseen by 
the oongregation, were the brass instraments of 
Dodworth's band ; and never was a more solemn 
and elevating effect witnessed in a church service, 
than when those invisible trempets sounded forth 
their miyestic strains. Of course such an accom- 
paniment could be obtained only in cities, and at 
large cost; but with congregations trained to sing 
together, and led and sustained by organ trempets, 
trombones, tubas — In a word, with "everything thai 
hath breath" — we should have music worthy of the 
Jubilee of the world's redemption' — Advance. 



Slliisit ^braab. 



London. 

Mllb. Nilssoii has given a couple of concerts in 
St. James's Hall, of which the Musical World says : 

That sacred mnsic of the highest class was within 
the range of Mile. Nilsson's powers had already been 
proved at the Birmingham Festival of 1867, and the 
Handel Festival in the Crystal Palace of the year 
following. As, however, she is not one of those ar- 
tists who care to rest upon their laurels, but rather 
one whose motto is "Excelsior," we are hardly sur- 
prised at till) great advance she exhibits, both in her 
delivery of the music and in her pronunciation of the 
language. In the first and second parts of the Crea- 
lion, at the flmt concert (when she enioyed the ad- 
vantage of being associated with such experienced 
mastera of the sacred style as ,Mr. Sims Reeves and 
Mr. Santley), she showed herself thoroughly conver- 
sant with the text of Havdn, achieving in the great 
airs, "With verdure clad," and "On mighty pens," 
both of which she gave in perfection, a legitimate 
triumph. At the concert on Monday she repeated 
the first of these with equal success, besides adding 
"Angels ever bright and ft ir (TTkeodora), and "Lot 
the bright Seraphim" (Samson) — showing herself 
therein quite as much at home with Handel as with 
Haydn. "Let the bright Seraphim," in which the 
trompet of Mr. T. Harper was a worthy partner to 
the voice of Mile. Nilsson, was enthusiastically en- 
cored and repeated. The concert was in otiior re- 
spects one of irreat and varied interest A first-class 
orchestra, led by Mr. H. Blagrove and conducted by 
Mr. Henry Leslie, played the march from Mendels- 
sohn's Athalia, the Pastoral Svmphony from the 
Messiah, and the overture to Oberon; Mr. Leslie's 
Choir sang, among 9ther. things, the "Sanctus" 
from J. S. Bach's mass in B minor, Mendelssohn's 
" Judge me O God," and " Wretched lovers," from 
Ads and Galatea — bow, we need not say ; Mr. Sant- 
ley gave, in his best manner, M. Gounod's ** Nasa- 
rath " (with chorus), " O raddier than the cherry,' 
and Mr. J. L. Hatton's " Wreck of the Hesperus, 
besides joining Mile. Nilsson in Mosart's " Crndel 
perch^; and Mr. J. M. Welhi played one of his 
most showy pianoforte fantasias {Rigoleito) in his 
showiest manner. Last not least. Mile. Nilsson sang, 
in Italian, a new seena, by Herr Meyer Lutz, entitled 
" Xenia, the Sclavonian maiden " (two of the themes 
in which have all the graceful fiow and quaint charm 
of national melodies), and being unanimously encored 
substituted one of her own popular Swedish airs, 
accompanying herself on the pianoforte. The 
concert was altogether as attractive as a concert of 
the kind could possibly be. 
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Philharmohio Socibtt. (From the Pall Mali 
GatettSf June 29). 

The final concert was given last night " by special 
desire," and worthily closed a season described in an 
official summary as " perfectly successful." No 
better programme could have been chosen. It 
opened with Beethoven's matchless Leonore overture, 
the emperor of overtures, quite as much as his 
concerto in E flat is the emperor of concertos. Mr. 
Cusins's orchestra, to the improvement of which we 
have again and again testified, played it in admi- 
rable style, and left nothing whatever to desire. 
The next important selection was Spohr's " Dramatic 
Concerto," or, giving its full title, Voneerto Urammat- 
ico in modo di Scena Caniantet one of the best known, 
as it is one of the roost masterly works ever written 
for the composer's instrument. The soloist was 
Herr Straus, an artist who can not only lead the 
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Philharmonic orchestra with thorough eflSciency, 
but fulfil a yet more important duty — as in this case 
— with thoroa^rh success. The whole concerto^a 
really f^nd production — made the effect well nigh 
inseparable from it, and led to Hcrr Straus's recall 
amid unanimous applause. 

Next came Dr. Sterndale Bennett's pianoforte 
concerto in C minor (op. 9), third of the six we owe 
to his brilliant talent. It forcibly asserts the English 
musician's precocity. In 1834, the date of the 
concerto. Dr. Bennett was a lad of eighteen, who had 
previously written two other such works. Moreover, 
the C minor is memorable as having, at a Leipsic 
Gewandhaus concert, in 1837, under Mend<is(«ohn's 
direction obuined for its composer and executant a 
genuine triumph, and given to Robert Schumann the 
text for one of his ablest and most genial criticisms. 
Much might be said of the work — of its abundant 
fancy, charming melodies, and masterly treatment; 
but we roust be content to speak about it generally 
as among the greatest productions the English school 
can boast. It was fitting that such a composition 
should be played by Mine. Arabella Goddard, who 
has during many years kept Dr. Bennett's pianoforte 
works before the public. Efer right to be his cxposi- 
tress was never more conclusively proved than on 
this occasion. Whether it was the' alternate gravitv 
and sweetness of the first aUeqro, the charming ideal- 
ity of the romance, or what Mr. Macfarren calls the 
"wild energy " of the Jinale, each feature of the 
concerto was brought out with consummate skill. 
That every note was played it would be superfluous 
to say. Mrae. Goddard was deservedly recalled at 
the close of her task. 

Mr. Cnsin's clever and striking though somewhat 
fantastic overture, Aes Tmvail/cura de la A/#t, brought 
the first part of the concert to an end. In Part II. 
Mendelsohn's Italinn Symphony was the chief item, 
and the whole ended with Weber's Jubilee overture. 
The vocalists were Signor and Mme. Bettini. 

Mr. Crarlks Hallm's Rbcitals. With the 
month of June, Mr. Hall^ completed the purpose 
proposed at the commencement of these rocit.tls — 
which was to include the miscellaneous pianoforte 
pieces (variations, rondos, &c.) uf Beethoven, and all 
tlie solo pianoforte works of Schubert. Both these 
objects had been compassed in HalM's recitals of last 
year; hut the present repetition involved the addi- 
tion of some recently published works of Schubert 
not then available, the most important being two 
complete movements of a grand sonata which, had 
the other portions been forthcoming, would have 
equalled if not surpassed any of the eleven great 
works of that class which Schubert has left completed. 
The interest of tho<e recitals has been great in the 
variety and intrinsic importance of the selections, and 
the highly-finished execution and thoughtful study 
brought by Mr. HalM to their performance. 



— Wo learn from the Mttaieal Standard that Eng- 
lish opera is to be given at the Princess's Theatre, 
Ix)ndon, under the direction of J. L. Ilatton. The 
season is to open in August, with "Acis and Gala- 
tea. ' 
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— A Metropolitan Choral Festival of five thou<«and 
voices was held at the Koyal Horticultural Garden, 
London, under the direction of Mr. G. W. Martin, 
on the 3d inst. The choir consisted of throe thou- 
sand first and second sopranos, one thousand tenors, 
and one thousand basses. 

— No less than forty-three operas have been sub- 
mitted to the commission appointed to examine 
works offered to the Theatre Lyrique. The members 
of the commission have met twice a week for nearly 
seven months, and their choice has at length fallen 
upon an opera entitled "Le Magnifinne." The fact 
that this favored work is in one act is significant of 
the average merit of the compositions. Another op- 
era, "La Coune et Ics Lbvors,'' in five acts, founded 
on Alfred de Mussot's poem, is also recommended, 
provided certain modifications be made. 

— The rciiults of the music examinations by the 
Society of Arts, which have just been made known, 
show that the Tonic Solta-ists have repeated their 
successes of former years. In the examination in 
the theory of music, which Mr. John Hullah con- 
ducts, both the prizemen and half those who receive 
first class certificates have been tcained under Tonic 
Solfa teachers. Mr. G. A. Macfarren 's examination 
in elementary musical composition, the exercises for 
which may l>e written either in Tonic Solfa or estab- 
lished notation, is almost exclusively used by Tonic 
Solfa-ists, although open on equal terms to others ; 
but the two prizes and fifty-five certificates which 
have been granted are records of positive and not 
comparative attainment. This last examination was 
instituted last vcar at the request of the Tonic Solfa- 
ists, who pay the expenses and the prise-money. 
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The Fast Two Mnsioal Tears in Boston. 

(Concladed). 
IV. Oratorios, &c. 

The period under review includes the Triennial 
Festival of the Handel and Haydn Society in May 
1868, when, with a chorus of between seven and eight 
hundred voices, an orchestra of 100, and, for princi- 
pal solo singers, Mme. Parepa-Rosa, Miss Adelaide 
Phillipps, Miss Houston, Mrs. Barry, Mr. Simpson, 
Mr. Rudolphsen, &c., the following choral works 
were produced : 

Handel. Samson, and The Messiah. 

Hatdn. The Creation. 

Mendhlssohn. St. Paul; Hymn of Praise; 
95th Psalm. 

Bbbthovbit. Choral Symphony. 

NtcoLAi. Festival Overture, with Chorus on "Ein 
feste Burg." 

Besides which, the same Society, at their usual 
seasons of Thanksgiving, Christmas and Easter, in 
the two years, performed : 

Handrl. Samson; Messiab C3 times); Judas 
Mecca biBus. 

Mkndr[^80HN. Elijah ^3 times) ; St. Paul ; 
Hymn of Praise. 

Costa. Naaman (for the first time). 

Rossini. Moses in Egypt, quasi Oratorio. 

"The Creation" has been given also by the Cho- 
ral Union (South Boston). We may further add 
the following works performed, without orchestra, in 
concerts of private clubs (Mr. Parker's, and Mr. 
Kroissmann's, Brookline) : 

Schumann. Portions of Mass. 

Gadb. Cantata : "The Crusaders." 

Killer. Cantau : "Easter Morning." 

Mendelssohn. Prayer : "Da nobis pncem.' 

Durante. Magnificat. 

Pbroolesb. Stabat Mater. 
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The German Saeng^rfest 

On the 1 6th of July the eleventh national singing 
festival of the Nurth-oastern S&ngerbund was brought 
to a close in the city of Baltimore. This associa- 
tion holds its festivals e%'ory alternate year. They 
take place in succession in the cities of Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and New York, those being the principal 
eastern cities in which the largest number of Socie- 
ties of the Bund exist. The next Festival will be 
held in Now York in 1871. 

At present there are about two thousand active 
singing members comprising the Bund, of whom some 
fifteen hundred were present at Baltimore. The city 
of New York sent twenty.nino Societies, Philadel- 
phia twenty-two, and Baltimore eight. A few others 
were present from neighboring cities. So much for 
the statistics of the affair. 

Tho pnrpose of these festivals is easily stated. It 
is purely and simply to have a good time. It is the 
•German holiday. The'promotlon of art in the abstract, 
if it has any place in the scheme, holds a very sec- 
ondary one ; certainly the honest Teuton makes no 
parade of any such intention even if he has it. The 
conspicuous thing is his down-right, flat footed inten- 
tion of forgetting all about work and care for a good 
long week, and using every minute of tho time in en- 
joying himself as fully as he can, not after the fiuhion 
of his American cousins, but after tho good old tradi- 
tions of his fatherland, from the days when Wolfram 
of Eisenbach, and Ulric of Lichtenstein and Tann- 
h&user, and all the Minnesingers of Germany, gath- 
ered together at the Wartburg to contend before tho 
Landgrave of Thuringia for the prise of song, to this 
day and generation. 



In this national enjoyment music is the most im- 
portant element, and during the week that the Festi- 
val continued in Baltimore that city was a city of 
song. Not only was music heard in the halls where 
their concerts were given, but everywhere, about the 
streets and at all the groat hotels, bursting out at the 
most unexpected times and places ; and far on into 
the night it came from the open air gardens, bril- 
liant with lanterns, where the sons of song were 
gathered, and the citizen, as he turned for his second 
nap, heard floating through his open window the 
pleasant strains of far-off melody and composed him- 
self to sleep regretting, doubtless, that he too was 
not a German. 

We propose to review briefly the evenu of the 
week, giving our readers a general idea of what took 
place without entering into any special or critical de- 
tail of any part. 

In the first place it was immensely warm ; every- 
thing took place at blood-heat and under a broiling 
sun. Apollo certainly beamed with fervent regard 
upon his disciples. In view of this fact, it may seem 
a little singular that so much of their time was taken 
up in marching over the heated cobble stones of 
Baltimore. 

But the Teutonic mind seems eminently contented 
when it is a procession, and they walked about for 
miles upon miles during their stay, carrying their 
heavy silken banners with an enthusiasm and happi- 
ness most charming to witness — ^from under an um- 
brella. 

The programme of the week was briefly as follows : 
On Saturday evening (July 10th), a public reception 
by the city authorities.- Sunday night, "The Met- 
tiah." Monday morning, a procession of singers 
escorted by all the miliury of tho city. Monday 
evening, the contest of the societies for the prizes. 
Tnesday morning, a rehearsal, and in the evening a 
concert, in which all the singers present joined. On 
Wednesday and Thursday, picnics at the park and 
the national out-of-door sports. A most rational 
and wisely constructed programme. 

As to the performance of the "Messiah" there is 
not much to be said ; it was sung by the Baltimorians 
only. The chorus was small and the orchestra was 
small, but it was a brave little chorus and orchestra 
and did as well as it could. A certain novelty was 
imparted to the oratorio by hearing tho old familiar 
airs and choruses in their German dress. **Er wird 
tie reinigen" sounded very curiously to one whose oar 
expected "And he shall pnrify ;" and "Lift up your 
heads" hardly seemed itself as "A&cA Mm eudi mi/." 

Mmos. Rotter and Fhedbrici and Messrs Him- 
mer and Hermanns wore the soloists. Our friund 
Hermanns had identifled himself so completely with 
the Satanic role of Mephistopheles that he seemed 
oddly out of place in his semi-ecclesiastical part, and 
in fact did not take at all kindly to the long Handel- 
ian passages, through which ho lumbered and jolted 
after a queer fashion of his own, and was inexpressi- 
bly relieved' (as indeed was his audience also) when 
ho got finally to the end of one of them. In a word, 
the performance was indifferent, though the Baltimore 
papers thought the next morning that it was "tho 
finest ever given in the country." If ignorance is 
bliss, what supreme happiness that writer must have 
enjoyed I 

Next day came the sweltering procession, with its 
military, half-rebel, half-union, formerly in deadly 
contest, now all marching peaceably nnder the old 
flag; its societies, each with a banner, of wonderful 
embroidery ; its tlirongs of citizens lining the side- 
walks and filling tho windows ; its triumphal arches 
spanning the streets ; and its gay flags hung every- 
where, prominent over all the flag of tho new Ger- 
man confederation, red, whito and black 

In tho evening came the grand event of tho Festi- 
val, — the prize singing. Eighteen societios entered 
the contest. Thov wore divided into two classes : 
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tho^e of Ie4s than fortj-six voices having; assigned to 
them the first half of the programme, those of more 
than fortj-six the last half. There were nine in each 
class. To hoth classes were to be awarded two 
prizes, the first in each being a grand piano, the sec- 
ond a square. As it may be, in these days when 
male voice singing is so much cultivated, a matter of 
interest to our readers to know what was sung, we 

append the programme : 

PART I. (Smaller SoeietlM). 

1 Sunday Mornins. (Soontagnfriihe) B«cker. 

Philndelphla Concordia Gksang-Tereln. 

8 Spring of 1ot». ( LtebeamibMng) Zoeh. 

Philiul«lphia LiederUfel. 

8 Let me roam the woods. (Im VTalde) Abt. 

New York Moiart Yereln. 

4 Warriors' Song. (Relterlied) Oberboflbr. 

Brooklyn Slngerbund. 

6 Oreeting to Spring. (FrtthlinKixchor) Abl. 

Wajtbington Slngerbaod. 

6 My bark b swiftly MiUog. (Mein Sehiffleln tretbt). 

J. Keeohnttt. 
Ponghkeepele Qermanla. 

7 The Bmigrantii. (Die A un wanderer) Abl. 

Columbus (Ohio) Mlnnerehor. 

8 Spring and love. ( FrUbling nnd Llehe) Yeit. 

N Y. Beethoven Mlnnercbor. 

9 Th« Poefc's Grave. ( Dad Dichtergrab) BCoehring. 

Hoboken QoarUstClub. 

PAUT II. (Urger SooletiM). 

1 Pretty Roth R«ni. (SehUn Rotb Rant) Tell. 

Arion of New York. 52 Singers. 

3 Love and Orace. (Llebe und Onade) Otter. 

N. Y. SchiUerbund. 69 Singeu. 

8 A merry aong In the Foreet. (Bin FrimshM Ued). .Abt. 

Philadelphia Mlnnercbor. 68 Singen. 

4 How came love. ( Wie kam die Llebe) Frel. 

N. Y. Liederkrani. 74 Singer*. 
6 The Midnight March. (Der Gang om MIttemaoht). 

F. Lint. 
Phl1«di>Iphla Junger MUnnerrhor. 62 Slngere. 

6 The Momlnff Dxwne. (Morgan wirdfi) Rheinthaler. 

N. Y. SHogerrunde. 67 Singera. 

7 Sacred Evening Song [OelKllieheH Ahoninied]Reloecke. 

Philadelphia S^lngerbnnd. 67 Singera. 

8 No sno hroaght the day. [Keine Sonne brachte der 

Tag] RelMT. 

Phlladelphin Liedertafel d. F. Grmelnde. 6U voleea. 

« Geibern War Song, f Kri«>gwilled] Hartwig. 

N. Y. Teutoola Miiinerahor. 51 voices. 

The smaller societies opened the concert. It was 
at once evident that the hall was too large for tl>em, 
and that they could do themselves no justice. The 
Baltimoreans made the mistake of building their 
music hall on the model of their clipper ships. The 
Maryland Institute, though it might rate A I. as a 
vessel, must certainly be marked Z 26 as a concert 
room. It is absurdly long and ridiculounly narrow, 
and its aides are in great part open windows. Of 
course the little societies had to suffer for these de- 
fects ; their pianissimo passages in fact were inaudible 
in the middle of the hall. The larger societies fared 
better and their voices told splendidly. The Jiidces 
were five in number, and sat score in hand carefully 
noting all the points of excellence and all the defects. 
The points upon which they were especially required 
to give their critical judgment were understooil to 
be the following : 

1st. The difficulty of the composition sung. 

2d. The correctness of the intonation. 

3d. The precision in execution. 

4th. The distinctness of pronunciation of the 
words. 

5th.' The holding of the tone. 

6th. The balance and equality of the voices. 

7th. The comprehension shown of the mnsic. 

As to the latter point, it did not require any great 
degree of comprehension on the part of the various 
societies to get at the meaning of the several com- 
posers. A glance nt the programme will show how 
completely it is given up to little hits of musical sen- 
timent, pretty ballads versed oflT and harmonized in 
four parts. Mo^t of the themes were little love dit- 
ties, or else descriptions of roaming in the woods, the 
delights of love, and kindred subjects. Even 
the groat Arion Society could find no fitter theme 
for their manly powers than the lackadaisical little 
"Pretty Roth Raut," and the Liederkrans ex- 
hausted the powers of its seventy four mem- 
bers upon the inquiry "How came love V* A tender 
inquiry, in fact, which has pussled much subtler 
brains than those of these honest singers ; what won- 
det then that, though they shouted the question in 
the most frenzied accents of their seven ty-four stal- 



wart lungs, no answer came. But something dropped 
at their feet in response to their exertions, much more 
to the purpose than the acutest analysis of the divine 
pas.sion, — the first prize in fact. 

While it was conceded on all sides that the Lieder- 
kranz sang their song with the utmost finish ; that 
every accent and mark of expression, and breathing 
point and hold had been studied and polished to the 
point of perfection, it was doubted by many whether 
the society should have been allowed to take a prize 
for the second time with the same composition. 
The song is the same with which they bore away the 
first honors at the Philadelphia Festival in 1867. 
We should certainly have thought, even if no 
positive rule of the Silngerbund prevented the society 
from entering the lists a second time with the same 
song, that a sense of delicacy, or their self respect, 
or at least a spirit of enterprise would have spurred 
them on to learn another. 

The second prize in this class was taken by the 
Junger Mannerchor, of Philadelphia, with Liszt's 
" Midnight March," a piece which, whatever we may 
think of its merit, is at least of the first difficulty, and 
with the elaborations of which it is an honor to a 
club to have successfully grappled. 

We are inclined to think that, had the Arion 
Society selected a composition of larger scope and 
dignity than the somewhat juvenile "Pretty Roth 
Raut," with which they chose to content themselves, 
they might have taken one or other of the prizes ; 
as it was they sang the little song perfectly under the 
judicious direction of Carl Oorgmann ; hut it fell 
entirely short of the first of the requirements we have 
.above referred to 

The first prize in the second class was taken by 
the Hoboken Quartette Club, facile princeps ; the 
second by the Washington S&ngerbund. None of the 
societies in this class, however, were heard to advan- 
tage, owing, as we have said, to the size of the hall. 

On Wednesday evening all the singers came to- 
gether, and this time with the accompaniment of an 
orchestra. This was the programme : 

Ov«r*nre to Robenplerre LltollT. 

The Ohapel Rtjcker. 

By the 29 New York Soeletlee. 

SunriM Ilanma. 

Dy the United Singers. 
Zum Walde Herboek. 

By the Philadelphia Sooletiee. 

Fe«t Overture Ilohnntock. 

Hymn Mohr. 

By the United Singers. 

Prise CompoflUon Hermann Frank. 

By the Baltimore Societlea. 
Song of Ylotory of the GermanN Fnns Abt. 

By the United Singers. 

There were about a thousiand in the chorus. The 
pieces had been very carefully rehearsed for months, 
and wont finely. The efTuct of this great l>ody of 
male voices, where the harmonies were so close and 
rich and massive, was very great. The (rradnntions 
of time wore splendidly manngcd, and in the descrip- 
tion of "Sunrise," the transition from the quiet move- 
ment when silence brooded over the enrth, through 
the gradual wakening of Nature, and up to the final 
outburst of the Sun suffusing everything in his glow, 
was fitly translated into tone. The grand climHx at 
the clone, where the thousand voices flung themselves 
fortutnimo upon a fine dramatic chord, contained in it 
a strange clement of scumuous excitement sufficient 
to stir the moMt sluggish blood. 

The succeeding days, Thursday and Friday, were 
devoted to morry-mnkinir, speech-making, opon-air 
singing, and every festivity that the Teutonic mind 
could devise. 

And so ended the eleventh Sinercrfest. The time 
will perhaps one day come when American* also can 
join together and enjoy themselves in a like uenial 
manner. The great bond of sympathy and consent 
was music. It united ihem all in one great brother- 
hood of feeling. It is a haipy sign that more and 
more attention is every year given among us to 
this class of music. Already very many of these 
part songs have been translated. The old Orpheus 
collection, and more recently the " Arion," and the 
"Amphion," contain m^ny of the best of them and 
have had a wide circulation. The mine however is 
an inexhaustible one, for nearly all the later compo- 
sers have turned their talents in this direction : 
Mendelssonn, Schumann, Schubert, Franz, Kiicken, 
Abt, and a hundred others. 



It is but fifty years since it began even in Germany. 
Mendelssohn's old teacher Z«'lter. and Ficm miner 
gathered about them nt Bcrlm a little club of amateurs 
who met hut once a month. It was a renewal of. but 
a great improvement upon the old Mcister- Siinger- 
guild. The pieces suner were composed by the 
members themselves. Flemming, for instance, con- 
tributed his well known music to the Horatian Ode 
" Integer Vltae." From this little germ came all 
these great societies that cover Qermnny and our own 
countrv. 

Professor Tschirch was present at Baltimore, as 
delegate from a single Bund in * Germany that 
consists of eighty thousand members. 

In view of these facts and of the evident increase 
in musical taste among us, wo are encournged to 
hope that, at a time not remotely distant, 8om" of this 
healthy German spirit may be infuxed into our own 
people, and festivals may become common among us 
in which song shall be the dominant clement, and 
social intercourse and the virtues of Kood feelincr and 
good fellowship be fostered under its gentle and 
refining influence. b. 



Mr. F. L. Eitter in Cincinnati. 

Cincinnati, July 17. — In midsummer no report 

of concerts is expected of your correspondents; bnt 

let me chronicle a very pleasant municnl episode in 
our life here — as a sort of Midsummer Night's 
Dream, — on the occasion of Mr. F. L. Ritler's visit 
to this his old home Mr. Riiter is kept in very warm 
remembrance among a host of intimate friends here, 
and his gonial nature readily makes new friends 
wherever be goes. Bnt the tntcrconnte with him is 
not only pleasant, it is instructive, elevating, lie is 
a thinker, as well as a musician and an artist, and 
his ihonsrhts are flne nnd diarriminatincr. Great as 
his field for usefulness is in Now York City, it is dc- 
sirable, for the development of Music in the country 
at large, that his influence should extend, and his 
merits be more generally known and appreciated. 

At the close of Mr. Hitter's visit, which has been 
so much enjoyed by his particular friends, the active 
members of our Cecilia Society, alihongh many of 
them were away on summer excursions, made an ef- 
fort to arranee a gathering for the purpose of meet- 
ing the fonnder and old valued leader of the Society. 
Mr. Uitter found there some old friends, bnt many 
more new faces. In introducing him to the members, 
the President, Mr. Garlichs, in a few words ri»ferre.d 
to Mr. Ritler's great merits in founding the Society 
and leading it with energy nnd many pergonal sacri- 
fices for a number of years. He quoted Goethe's 
lines in "Tnsso," that the place trodden by a good 
man is consecrated for all time, and added, that tlie 
introduction into a Society of noble principles, as in 
this ease, the cultivation of music under its best aus- 
pices — not as a mere trifling amusement of the hour, 
but as a communion with the heaven-bom Goddess, 
— is an act which must long continue to l)ear fruit. 

Since Mr. Ritter had left Cincinnati, the Cecilia 
Society, in this ever changing Western community, 
had seen many ups and downs ; bnt, notwithstanding 
all other changes, up to thin very day it had contin- 
ued in harmonv with Mr. Hitter's musical ideas and 
convictions. The speaker expressed the hope, that 
this sympathy between them mii;ht continue t<} exist. 
He concluded by saying, that Mr. Ritter a short lime 
auro had founded in Vnssar College, on the HudKon 
River, amoncr the studentx a " Cecilia " Society. 
From thirt he ventured to infer, that the name was 
dear to him ; and ho hoped when Mr. Hitter in his 
present field of activity went to meet the new 
" Cecilia," on the beautiful banks of the Hudson, he 
would remember the old ** Cecilia Society," on the 
Ohio. 

In response, Mr. Ritter in a very pleasant mann<«r 
expressed his pleasure in this impn>mptu gf.thering. 
He said he supposed it would be of no use denying, 
even If ho desired, his tendre. for "St. Cecilia." and in- 
joined upon our Society to continue in their endeav- 
ors for tho cultivation of good muoic. 

The Society then sang a few Chorn«c« ; among 
them, as novelties, a Chorus from tho German Re- 
quiem by Rnihms, and two French People's Songs 
from the 17th Century, interspersed with solos ; and 
nt the close the intimate friends of Mr. Hitter enjoye<l 
for many more bourn happy recollections of the p'aftt. 

X. 



The Organ. 

[From the New Tork Weekly Revlewl. 
PLVMOUTH ORGAN CONCKRTB' — 1869. 

With the twenty-second concert, the last Saturday 
in June, closed the season of weekly organ concerts at 
Plymouth Church. Brooklyn, whereof, as everybody 
knows, the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher is pastor. On 
this occasion Mr. S. P. Warren presided. It was an 
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overwhelmins^ saccess, mnsically, and the hoose wm 
completely crowded. These coDceits have been 
eiven every Satorday. at 4 p.h., since the 30th of 
January. Each concert lasted aboat ao hoar. Ad- 
mission prices of ten and fifteen cents, to oorer ex- 
penses, were chaiiged. The concerts were projected, 
to promote the taste fbr good organ mnsie, and to 
offer to the pablic an opportunity of listening to the 
works of the best masicians — embracing the classic 
and romantic — performed by the most eminent or- 
ganists, on one of the finest of organs. They have 
alreadv done a great deal of good, and have proved, 
from first to last, a great snccess. Large, elegant, 
and fashionable andienoes, in which ladies greatly 
predominated, have received them with respectful at- 
tention and favor. The following organists have 
performed : Messrs John Znndel, Max Braun, F. 
F. Mailer, V. W. Caulfield, Mrs. Marion Christo- 
pher. Mestirs. Robert Elder, G. W. Morgan, Dr. P. 
H. Van der Weyde, Messrs. S. P. Warren, Henry 
O. Thunder, Dr. Clare W. Beames, Messrs. J. P. 
Morgan, Eugene Thayer, of Boston, and Mrs. Lillias 
S. Frohock, of Boston. Some of these have appear- 
ed two or three times. The programmes have gen- 
erally been very fine, including classic, romantic and 
popular music. The popular has ranged from the 
popular-classic to— in a few instances— the popular- 
trash : hut in the main the selections have been ex- 
cellent It is interesting to note how they have im- 
proved from the commencement : the classic has had 
a noble representation. Eleven performances of mu- 
sic by J. S. Bach, the great, have been given. One 
piece' by his ion, Emanuel Bach, has been performed 
Beethoven, the mighty, has been heard nine times ; 
Mendelssohn, the "^ach loved, eleven; Handel, the 
grand, four ; Schumann, the intellectual and imagi- 
native, four ; Father Havdo, twice ; Mosart. the il- 
lustrious, onc«; and Webor twice. Rink, Hesse, 
Scarintti, Rossini, Meyerbeer, Schubert, Lisst, Wag- 
ner, Frans, Chopin, E. F. Richter, A. G. Ritter, 
Thiele, Herold, Auber. Suppe, Woly, Batiste, with a 
few others, have all been beard. Here are the pro- 
graromea : 

Firtt Concert^ Jan. 30th. — Organist, Mr. John 
Zundel, of Plymouth Church. Overture to Zampa, 
Herold ; Trftnmerei, for the soft stops, Schumann ; 
Andante Pastoral—exhihicing the various stops and 
compass of the organ — Zundel ; Introduction, varia- 
tionH, fu<*ue, and finale. Rink. 

Second t Saturday, Feb. 6th. — Organist. Mr. John 
Zundel. Overture to Otello, Rossini ; Adagio from 
Sonata Pathetiquto, Beethoven ; Solo violin. Miss Ma- 
tilda E. Toedt ; Allegretto, from the symphony In B 
flat, Haydn ; Original Theme, variations and finale 
fugato, Zundel. 

Thirds Feb. 13th. — Organist, Mr. John M. Lorets, 
Jr. Overture, Fra Diavolo, Auber ; Romania, Sym- 
phonic, in I> minor, Schumann ; Selections fjom 
Trovatore, Verdi : Prelude and Fugue on Bach. 
Krebs ; Overture, Der Freischilts, Weber. 

Fowiht Feb. 20th.— Messrs. Max Braun and John 
Zundel. Mr. Braun performed numbers 1 and 5. 
Grand offertoire, Wely ; Dreams, Schumann ; 
Fugue, with three subjects and pedal obligato, 
Zundel ; Adagio from fiie Fifth symphony, Bee- 
thoven ; Sortie, Wely. 

Fifth, Feb. 27ih.— Mr. F. F. Mfiller, organist of 
the Church of the Ascension, New York. Praelu- 
dium and Fugue, C minor. Bach ; l^hapsodie, 
Spindler ; Theme and Vnriations. Rink . Home. 
Sweet Home, Milller ; Selections from II Trovatore 
(Verdi), arranged byMttller; Overture to William 
Tell, Rossini. 

Sixth, March Cth.— Mr. V. W. Caulfield, organist 
of St. Ann's Chareh, Brooklyn. Overture, Zanetta, 
Auber: Jerusalem, thou that killest the prophets 
(from St. Paul), Mendelssohn; OflTertoire pastorale, 
Batiste ; Introduction, Air and Variations, op 47, 
Hesse; La Caritk, Rossini; Overture, Martha, Flo- 
tow; Coronation March, Meyerbeer. 

SeveiUh^ March ISih. — Mrs. Marion Christopher, 
orgaiiisA aisiko Broadway Tabernacle, and Mr. G. W. 
Morgan, who assisted only in the four-hand piece. 
No. 6. Overture, La Solitaire, Carafa; a. Song 
without words, Mendelssohn ; 6. Melody, Frans ; e. 
Fragment of Allegretto from the Eighth Symphony, 
Beethoven ; a. Fugue. 6. Toccata in D, Bach ; March 
Solennelle. Ketterer ; Parts of the Adagio from the 
Third Symphony, Mendelssohn ; Overture to Wil- 
liam Tell (4 hands), Ro&sinl. 

Eighth, March SOth.— Mr. Robt. Elder, the blind 
organist of the Sixteenth street Baptist Church, New 
York. Adestes fideles. with variations, by R. Elder ; 
Le Desir, Schubert; Prayer from Moses in Egypt 
(with pedal ebligato), Rossini; Fugue in D, R. 
Elder; Organ Symphony in three movements; a. 
Andante Pathetic, b. Allegro Brillante, c. Tempo 
di Polka, R. Elder ; Rondo on Theme from Allegro 
in William Tell, (Rossini). R Elder; Home, Sweet 
Home, witli variations; K. Elder. 



Ninth, March 27th.— Mr. G. W. Morgan. Ofter- 
toire, Wely; Grand orean Fugue in £ flat, J. S. 
Bach ; Miserere, Verdi ; Ballad, with extempore 
variations, G. W. Morgan ; Overture to Semiramide, 
Rossini. 

Tenth, April Sd.— Mr. John Zundel. Variations 
on an original theme, Kohler ; Song without words' 
(4th Book, No. 4), Mendelssohn ; Jjarghetto from the 
Second Symphony, Beethoven ; Grand Fugue over 
the name of Bach, Rinck. Song without words (5th 
book. No. €), Mendelssohn ; Adelaide, arranged for 
the organ by Mr. Zundel, Beethoven ; Overture to 
Poet and Peasant. Suppe. 

Eleventh, April 10th. — Mr. Msx Braun, onranist of 
St. Francis Xsvier's College, New York. Overture 
to Alexander's Feast, by Handel ; Selections fmm 
Tannh&oAer, Wagner; Scene Pastorale, Wely; 
Popular Melodies vertus Fugue (Medley), Max Braun; 
Scene Funebre, Meditation Religieuse, Satter; 
Grand March in E flat, Wely. 

Twdfth, April 17th.— G. W^. Morgan. Movement 
from Handel's Lessons, Handel ; Grand Organ 
Fugue in D, J. S. Buch ; Miserere, Verdi : Pasto- 
rale, KuUak ; Variations on a popular melody, G. 
W. Morgan ; Overture, Der Freisrhfltz, Weber. 

Thirtewth, April 24th.— Dr. P. H. Van der Weyde, 
organist of the First Reformed Church. Brooklyn. 
Overture, Cosi fan tntte, Moznrt ; FantaiRie, E. Bach : 
Andante and Rondo in E. Haydn ; Flute concerto, 
a. Allegro, h. Andante, c. Rondo, Rinck ; Fmirments 
from the Fifth Symphony, Beethoven; Festival 
March and Trumpet Fugue.' Van der Weyde. 

Fourteenth, Mhj 1st.— Mr. S. P. Warren, organist 
of Grace Church, New York. Sonata in E flat- 
Allegro Moderato. Adagio. Allef^ro, J. S. Bach ; 
Toccata In F, J. S. Bach ; Andante and Allegretto, 
Mendelssohn ; Variations on an Original Theme, 
Thiele ; Nachtgesang, Vogt ; Overture, TannhUiiser, 
Waener. 

Fifteenth, May 8th. — Mr. H. G. Thunder, onranist 
of dt. Augustine Church, Philadelphia. Prelude 
and Fugue in C major, J S. Bach ; Andante and 
Variations, Hesse ; Sonata In F (in four movements), 
Mendelssohn ; Improvisation. H. G. Thunder ; 
Overture to Rossini's Stabst Mater, Mermdante. 

Sixteenth, May L^th.— Dr. Clare W. Beames. 
organist of Grace Chspel. N. Y.. (late of St. Barthol- 
omew's). Andante from the firvt Symphony, Beet- 
hoven ; Overture, Poet and Peasant, Von Suppe ; 
a. Nocturne from Midsummer Night's Dream, h. 
Schereo from Reformation Symphonv fPosthnmons), 
Mendelssohn ; Selections from the Messe Solennelle. 
(transcribed from the score), a. Contralto Solo — O 
Salntaris, 6. Trio — Gratias Agimns," c. Tenor Solo 
— Dominie Dens, Rossini ; Fantasia. I Puritan! 
(transcril>cd ftt>m the score). Bellini ; Fest March — 
new — Emil Naumann. 

Seventeenth, May 32d. — J. P. Morgan, of Trinity 
Church. New York. Prelude and Fngue in G minor, 
J. S. Bach ; Trio in E flat, op. 20. Richter ; Vari- 
ations of the Sicilian Hymn, Cornell ; Adatrio in A 
flat, from op. 19. Richter; Sonata in A minor, op. 
23, A. G. Ritter : Prelude and Fugue in G major, 
op 37, Mendelssohn. 

Eighteenth, May 29th. — Mr. Eugene Thayer, orga- 
nist of the Hollis Street Chnrch. Boston. Improvi. 
sstion ; Toccata in F. Bach ; Concert Variations on 
Old Hundred, Eugene Thnver ; Romsnza. Spark ; 
Fugue on God Save tho King. Eneene Thayer ; 
Myl of the Rope, Eugene Thayer; Variations in A 
flat, Thiele. 

Nineteenth, Saturday. June 5th. — Mr. John Znn- 
del. Overture, Bronze Home, Anher ; Adelaide 
(arranged for the onran hv Mr. Znndel), Beethoven ; 
Introduction and Varistions to Bortniansky's Rus- 
sian E\'ening Hymn, J. Znndel ; The Cat's Fnene, 
Scarlatti ; Selections from Robert lo Diable, Meyer- 
beer. 

Twentieth, June 12lh— Mme. Lillias S. Frohock, of 
Boston. Prelude and Fnene in G, J. S. Bach ; 
Pastorale, from Men of Prometheus. Beethoven ; 
OflTertoire in D. Batiste ; Sonata in B flat, Mcndels 
sohn ; Largo from Fifteenth Symphonv. Haydn ; 
Turkish March from Kinir Stephen, Beethoven ; 
Concert Sstz, In C minor, L. Thiele. 

Twentff'JirBt, June 19rh.— Mr. 0. W. Morgan. 
Overture, Handel ; Lindley's hsilad. Thou art gone 
from my ease, with variptions, Morgan ; Grand 
Fuifue in G minor. J. S. Bach ; Miserere, Verdi ; 
May March, Morgan ; Extempore Fantasia, ending 
with the national airs, Morgan. 

Twenhf-eecond, June 26th.— 8. P. Warren, organist 
of Grace Chnrch, N. Y., and Miss Matilda E. To<;<lt. 
violiniste. Sonata in G major, J. S. Bach ; Fninic 
in E minor, Handel ; Sketch in canon form. Schu- 
mann ; Variations, Thiele ; Violin Solo, Elcgie. 
Ernst. Hommitge ^ Handel (arranged by W. T. 
Best). Moscheles ; a. AdNgio. Lists ; h. Etude, op. 
10. jArranged for the Oryan with Pedal Oh!ignto, 
by Haupt), Chopin ; Overture, Tannhiiuser, Wiigncr. 
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VooAl. with FUUM> AooompMitBiaBt. 

Siren Bell. 3. C to jr. Weld, 30 

A VM7 ehannlDf roBMikie song, the words btliif 
froBB 'Khir Matnal rrfood." 
Bright Eyes for me. 2. £6 to g. Rogen, 80 

A vwy plMjdDf trlbut* lo tbs otanry sf ts of "Uttis 
Daisy. ** Just tb« kind of oooff lo bs popular 
The Old Cottage Clock. 2. F to f. MoUog. 40 
noe eosj boIlMl, In whioh tho "tick, ttek** of -tho 
old Umokoopor sold *'go lo bod !'* whteb woo weloomo, 
but oloo In tho moraing, **oat of bod, oat of bod !" 
vhloh was Botso ftao. 
Put it down to me. Gatlg. 95 

TbodoiufioraTeungswon who goes ovwr j pho ra 
*'0B tiek,'* quilo amuslnf lo blm and tho aodiooos, 
but not so mooh so to his viotiau la tho story. 
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Twelve Drawing Room Studies. Kuhe, sm. 40 

Those an adalrsblo lastraotlfo pisoeo, coaMalnK 
uaeltel on«oleee*lii oueh a way as to oruasBoiil tlio 
toaMsHptiooa of popular asolodleo, all of whlob. Shoo 
ananfMl, afo qollo lakliif as pieoes. Of these, in the 
preeeot lecao, an to bo noUeod : 
Study on Staccato. Ellsire d'Amore. 4. F. 

Legato. Oft in the stilly night. 4. Hb. 
Repeated Notes. T'wera vain to tell. 3. O. 
the Shake. Robin Adair. 8. F. 
the Scales. Bine Bell of Scotland. S. G. 
Grace Notes. My Lodging is on. 8. B6. 
All ebow good tasto lo tho amaioiBOBft. Qulle a 
tnal Ibr tooehors and leaiueie. The Ronanoo from 
*' Joeeph" notleod last llao, aleo bolOB«i to Iho ooi. 
Idylles Elegantes. Inqraham, each, 40 

Bird of the Wilderness. (L'Olsean des Bois). 

4. £6. 
Mounuin Song. (Chanson de la Montagne). 

8. C. 

The last basa light flowlag stylo, and does not eall 

Jbr mnoh oxortton to play It ; a good qoaMty tabol 
veatlm. Tboftist le aa otagaal bird aong 
boT* plortSing melodies. 

Carnival of Venice. For Guitar. 
WoU-koowa air, won<orraBgod. 

Shooting Star Redowa. 8. A. 
Tory Beat aad pntly. 

Up in a Balloon Schottisch. 

Tho KaltooB doeo aot yot oi 

lleolevatioo la popular fkvor. 

Sounds from the Vienna Woods Waltzes. 8. 

Strauss. T5 
Uonsaally good eet of waltam, la tf od u ood by maalo 
appropriate to tho woodlaads ; baglo souadii, U%. 

Potpouri from La Dame Blanche. WeU, 75 

Helodlee from this vofy ftivorito opeva. 

Rippling Waves Polka. 8. F. Thunim. 80 

Remarkably eweot melody. !>oa*t Idl to hoar It. 

Lea Folies. Allegro Galop. 5. A6. KeiUrer. 60 
Mny almost be ealled a young TareatelSo, It le ea 
rapid aad fall oflifr. It is, howover, loo sweet aad 
gUdiag to merit tho tltlo ItiUy. 



Both 
Bagden. 25 
Sandenon. 85 



8. G. Roe, 40 

I to oomo dowa from 
▲ flao oehottbieh. 



Thb Choral Tributs. By L. 0. Emermm. A 

Collection of New Music for Choirs, Singing 

Schools and Conventions. 1.50 

Birees is laid oa tho word ««m la the advortleement. 

Then Is really ao old maele la tho book, with the ez> 

oeptloB of the frw Congresatioaal taaeo at tho end. 

It coataln* the osaal elcmeolary eoa>w,alargoaam- 

bor of iaoee, aad good oolleoUoa of bow aathems 

and eet pleeee for preotioo. Ite mie will no donbt 

Immediately mount ap among tho forty <Mr fifty thon- 

aauda,Ukothatof lie 
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AsaasvuTioiis.— I>egi«os of dlfloulty ai« 
7. The A*y Is marked with a eapilai letter, 
▲ email Bmaaa letln marks the hr 



Ihohiibestaoto.y 



liaheot Bola. IT 
oieo s thostog. 



Mvsie ST Mail.— Mask Is soal by mall, the ospoass bolag 
two oeate for OToiy four oaaoee, or fraoUoa thereof, (aboat 
one eeot for aa ordinary pleoe of moeiei. Pereons at a 
disianoe will find tlio oonTojranee a eaTlag of Hmo aad 
espenee la obtaining snppUes Books oca aleo bo oral at 
doable these rales. 
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For Dwight's Journal of Masio. 

Lnrlei. 

The bohbles break to kiss hor feet, 
Sho sits and combs her yellow hair, 
And sin}^, whose song is all too sweet ; 
And smiles, whose face is all too fair. 

For some have said : "Though cold the Uhine, 
O love, my heart had colder been, 
Craved not my lips the tooch of thine. 
Despite the wave thht slips between 1" 

So, dreaming still of life and light, 
They die : The siren sings the while. 
And faces drifting dead and white 
Bring no regret onto her smile. 

And still serenely bends the blue 
O'er hilU that blos.<ioro all aroond ; 
But never blossoms life anew 
Unto tiie souls that she has bound. 



Dingcn^ July 5, 1869. 
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For Dwight'i Jonmal of Mosle. 

The Musical Drama and the Works of 
Eichard Wagner. 

(Oootlancd firam ptf* 75). 
II. 

FROM THE FRENCH OF EDOUARD 8CHUKK. 

At last the artist's peraeTeranco was crowned 
with iaccess. Good news in two forms reached 
him; Rienzi was accepted at the Theatre in 
Dresden, the PMntom Ship at Berlin. Ho left 
Paris and hastened to Dresden. Rienzi obtained 
a brilliant snccess, and brought to the composer 
the position of Kapellmeister of the court. The 
victory was as unexpected as brilliant. In a 
single day the yonng composer, obscure and 
solitary up to his twenty-eighth year, had become 
famous. Here is an established reputation, a 
fortune secured, the new friends thought, who 
crowded about him. They were greatly de.!eived, 
the real struggle was about to commence. Ah ! 
doubtless, if he had been willing still to walk in 
the beaten paths as he had done in Rienzi^ actors, 
directors, the public, and the critics, would have 
all been on his side ; but to attack the theatre with 
his radical reforms, to revolutionize the opera, to 
insist that the singers shouM also be capable of act- 
ing, should be more enthusiastic over their rOles 
than over their solos, to demand of the public to 
take more interest in the work itself than in its 
accessories, in the characters than in the Prima 
Donna's voice, in the idea than in the haliet, this 
was to quarrel with everybody at once, for it 
was running a tilt against all previous opinion ; 
it was to make an attack upon Fashion, and to 
undermine her temple at its very base. Natu- 
rally war at once broke out The unfavorable 
reception of the Phantom Ship at Berlin would 
have discouraged any artist less conscientious in 
his reforms; but Wagner neither acted from 
theory nor from plan. The enthusiasm which 
drew him to a new subject, dictated to him the 
form which his work should assume. Let us do 
him justice ; success in itself he has never sought ; 



and if he has at times defended his i«lea1 with too 
great harshness, he has nover under any tempta- 
tions deserted it for a moment. 

At this perioti he composed the work in which 
his peculiarities are most strongly exhibited. I 
refer to the Tannhduser, It was not accident 
which led him to the choice of this legendary 
subject. He had already discovered in the popular 
mythology the real domain of his art, and he went 
on conquering. For most people the knightly 
poetofthe Wartburg, beguiled into the grottoes of 
Venus, is but a phantom of the middle ages, 
revived they know not why. Thus to judge of 
this creation, is to see but its outside shell. To 
the attentive listener this personage is far 
other than a Primo Tenore singing sweet solos 
and successful in the cavatina, ' Tannh'duser, 
who, out of the enervating pleasure which en- 
thralls him, yet aspires upward to the pain and 
the bliss of Love in its purity, Tannhiluser, who 
breaks away from the snares of Venus to find 
again his heaven in Elizabeth's presence, this 
fiery poet lover, who takes captive and fires with 
love the innocent maiden, but who fatally be- 
trays himself in the musical contest, when, carried 
away by passion, against his will he extols the 
heathen divinity, this man with heart divided 
between the madness of passion, and the pure 
ecstacies of sentiment, is he but a legendary 
creature drawn from the dusty pages of an old 
chronicle ? Ah no 1 under the knightly mantle is 
a living man, one who is of ourselves and of our 
own time. He is one of those creatures of the 
popular imagination which, now transfigured by 
the double magic of poetry and music, is destined 
in its grand and simple outlines to remain one of 
the great types of human life and action, which 
all can understand and which is eloquent to all. 
Nor does the intense life which animates Tann- 
hUuser himself flow with any less vivid reality in 
the veins of Venus and of Elizabeth. These 
two figures represent the two contrasted forms of 
feminine nature ; on one side all the seductions 
of passion in its most subtle srd tempting forms; 
on the other maidenly purity, heroic tenderness, 
love, rejoicing in self-devotion and self-sacrifice. 
TannluLuser bears in his heart these two emo- 
tions ; he would gladly live in these two distinct 
worlds, and the strife which at last destroys him 
is the theme of the drama. Grand figures broadly 
sketched, powerfully dramatic effects, the interest 
concentrated upon the action, the catastrophe 
not growing out of an intrigue, but out of the 
character of the hero, finally, a charm of poetry 
flooding all the story : — in this consists the origi- 
nality of this opera, and its claim to be regarded 
truly as a great musical drama. 

In being thus subordinate to poetry, music, far 
from losing anything, acquires a new force of 
persuasion. The novelty consists especially in a 
dramatic declamation, so to rpeak, ociually 
removed from ordinary recUatif^ and from the 
traditional air with its unfailing ritoumelle and 
the inevitable final cadence. Composers have 
felt themselves obliged to represent the diflferent 



8t(9p.9 of a scone in lyric form by a serie.'^ of air^ 
cavatiHax and duos. The lover declares his 
passion: first air; he biMomes sentimental: 
romance ; he becomes excited : bravoura ; he is 
heard and answered : dtw. So many detached 
morceatix. The musician expresees only the 
culminating points of action. Tiie series of 
intermediate sentiment, the flux and reflux of 
soul which drives man to speech or action is 
quite neglected. Thus lyric eflfects are frequently 
admirable, but there is little unity. Richard 
Wagner, on the contrary, is persuaded that 
music joinc^d to poetry has a power of expression 
as varied and infinite as po<^tic thought itself. 
These are two things, he siys : the lyric compo- 
sition, where the soul returns upon itself, rests 
and is cradled in a single sentiment; and a scene 
upon the staec, where many souls strive together 
and act and re-act upon each other. There 
should then be expressed the very movement, the 
irresistible progression of sentiment and passions 
from their mysterious genesis to their most intense 
manifestation. So the melody goes on, free from 
any restraint, but striking and rhythmic accord- 
ing to the degree of emotion. Instead of a 
cadence at the end and falling back upon the 
tonique^ it is developed, is unrolled and broadened 
to suit the words ; sometimes it is broken up in 
the heat of dialogue; at each new phase of ideas 
and sentiments which may possess the dramaiis 
persome, it is thrown into a new tone, rapid and 
free as thought itself.* 

• Tn thif, Wagner is the fklthful dinelple and Intolllgrat 
fbllower of Olaek. "I ioaght«" Mkys OInek, '*to bring music 
into itfl tra« place, that i«, to come to the aid of poetry, to 
•trengthen the expref>s1on of Mntlmentn, and the iatemt of 
•itaatlons, without interrupting the action or rvtardiog it by 
tupttrflaouii ornament. I believe that mnnle ought to add to 
poetry exactly what oolor and the cfftfeta of light aad shade 
add to a oorrect and well-ooottructed outline, animating the 
flgune without at all altering thnlr contoun.'* Is Wagner 
then a copyist of Oluek ? His adversaries have not left it on- 
aaid : but to hear one of his fffaretavx is to be ooovlnoed of the 
contrary. By himself, by his own eflbrtu, he has arrived at 
the musical drama, and he has gone tar beyond his predeees- 
•or Nothing in his music recalls the methods of the author 
of Iphigenia. The two eompoaers are alike only In aooepting 
as their rule the principle above named, they differ widely In 
the resulu they draw from il. To name one, Oluek reteins 
the refitat!/ and the air in their strict form; Wagner 
frees himself from both and replaces them by the mHopitf 
dramatic, rhythmic, and strengthened by eharacteristie har- 
mony. Hence this capital difference exists : In G I nek's com- 
positions each air forms a complete whole ; In thoae of Wag- 
ner, the mosktal unity is In the entire soene, and that Itself 
Is but a part In the groat unity of the drama 

(To be continued). 



The Female Voice of the Period. 

(From the Kvening Bulletin, Philadelphia.) 

An excellent thint* in woman is a voice soft, gen- 
tle and low. Shnkcspesre snid so, and it is repeated 
here boldly and defiantly, in the very teeth of those of 
the sex who would claim the right to a barytone 
along with the right of suffrage. The subject of the 
cnltivation of the speaking voice has not been sofA- 
ciently con«idered in any part of the United States, 
and the consequence is that American women, and 
especially the existing yoanir American girls, are 
most of them, talking with a hard nasal twang that 
is tortaro to a fine ear for the best of all mui«ic, that 
of ft pare, ffood, refined woman's voice. In old 
times the ns^al quality wa« nttrihntei especially to 
New England women, and the conscqaence has been 
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that New England women hare been edacated out of 
the Ticioua habit of their mothers and grandmothers, 
and now there is no sweeter roice heaM than that of 
a cultivated, refined woman of Boston or of any of 
the larger Yankee cities. 

The " twang," exiled from Yankee land, seems to 
have taken up its abode in Pennsylvania, and is 
conspicuous in Philadelphia. The manner in which 
many of the young women, and some tdo of the 
young men, talk about walking " deown teown," and 
of going " he-yer " and *' they-er," is so dreadfully 
shocking, that the New Englanders, purged of their 
faulty provincialisms, turn the laugh on us. There 
are many mere vices of phrase, of pronunciation, of 
accent and of inflexion, that educated strangers 
visiting Philadelphia are apt to remark in the con- 
versation of the young women. But the wont vice 
of all, and the hardest to correct, is that of the 
metallic, rasping, high>pitched voice, which is heard 
even among the school-girls, and which is aggra> 
vated in matunty. The one redeeming trait of 
some of the English burlesque actresses that have 
visited this country lately, is said to be the delicious 
quality of their voices in speaking. A student of 
language and the voice mentions in a magazine 
article one of them " whose speech is vocal velvet." 
It mnv be something in the climate, but it is more 

Srobaoly something in the education, that makes an 
Snglish woman's voice in speaking more musical 
than an American woman's. The improvement of 
the voice of the New England women, however, 
shows that there is nothing in our climate to destroy 
the be«t qualities of the voice. The bad voice all 
results from bad habits and careless training. 

There is a certain vulgarity about the ordinary 
tone of most of the young women of the period in 
Amf'rica that is very repellent to a sensitive ear, 
A 'f-nstomed to a different tone. Words of encour- 
agement, of hope, of consolation, uttered in such a 
voice, sound like a burlesque. As for words of love, 
it does not seem possible that, in such tones as are 
the habit of the time and the place, they could ever 
create a good impression. Mothers, fathers and 
school teachers in Philadelphia should unite in an 
endeavor to reform the bad tone and the bad 
inflexions of the voices of their growing young 
girls. If they do not, the satirists and the playwrights 
of other cities will take up the Pliiladelphia woman's 
peculiarities of speech, and will ridicule them, as the 
peculiarities of the Yankee have been ridiculed. 
This will eventually effect a reform ; hut it is much 
better that the reform should begin before it becomes 
sufficiently established to create a type for ridicule 
on the stage. The culture of the voice in speaking 
ought to be made a part of the training in every 
girls' school in the country. In that way our 
women will soon come up to the standard of voice 
of the educated New England woman, and event- 
ually to the higher standard of the educated woman 
of old England. 

German Fiotion. 

(From th« Amarlean BookMllsn* Ooldt.) 

Ijongfellow, writing in 1845, remarks that what 
Thomas Fuller said of the Bible may also be said of 
German literature : "Wherever its surface does not 
laugh and sing with com, there the heart thereof 
within is merry with mines aflTording hidden mys- 
teries." But it must be confessed, as the same author 
adds, that until recently a great portion of the Eng- 
lish speaking public have perceived only the hidden 
mysteries and not the laughing corn of German liter- 
ature. 

From 1770 to the present time, the last hundred 
years is the most important period of German literary 
history ; illustrious with the names of Herder, Wie- 
land, Goethe, Schiller and many others. This peri- 
od is nsually divided into three subdivisions, the 
third of which, the period from 1825 to the present, 
in Germany, as elsewhere, may be termed the period 
of the novelists. 

Roscoe, in the introduction to his work on the ear- 
lier German novelists, says : "It is well-known, in- 
deed, that no natt<on is more attached to this class of 
compositions, both in a poetical and prosaic form, 
while no country can boast of writers who have more 
abundantly produced, or more zealou^-ly treasured 
them up." In his work, Roscoe includes sketches of 
Gottschalk, Eborhardt, Busching, Grimm, Lothar, 
La Motte Fouau^, Musaeus, Schiller, Tieck, Lang- 
bcin and Engef. These, with the author of W'dhdm 
Aieister, and Wieland, constitute the eariy writers of 
Action in Grermany. With the works of La Motte 
Fonqud, the American public have long been famil- 
iar. Uiuline and Sintram were published by Geo. P. 
Putnam more than twenty years ago ; and Thmhilf, 
the Icelander ^ by John Wiley, about the snmo time. 
Ill various forms they have passed through many 
editions. When first pnblishea they were among the 



most popular books in America, and by their purity, 
power, and delightful fancy, they have kept a high 
place in popular estimation up to the present mo- 
ment. 'The tales of Musaeus, Tieck, and the Broth- 
ers Grimm, have been translated in many languaf^es, 
and have achieved a world-wide reputation. They 
please old and young alike. In a style that is sim- 
ple and natural they mingle the sweets of pleasing 
narrative and fanciful romance. In tales for children 
these German writers are rivalled only by their Dan- 
ish brothers, Hans Andersen and Biornson. Schil- 
ler and Goethe are the great names m the literature 
of Germany of this period. Goethe's WUhdm Mm- 
in has had probably a greater influence upon modern 
German novelists than any other work. It is famil- 
iar to English and American readers in the transla- 
tion of Thomas Carlyle. It is chief among the 
class, if not the progenitor of the class, of modem 
novels less interesting as stories, than as vehicles of 
information and reflections on the various subjects 
that come within the compass of the term Art. Mr. 
Lewes says, very justly, that no writer with a whole- 
some fear of critics before his eyes, would have dared 
to mystify the public as Goethe did in his Wilhdm 
Meitter. The German critics think a novel an occa- 
sion for philosophising, and they go so deeply into 
Its inner meanings that thev have no time left to con- 
sider the execution, the artistic value, and the inci- 
dents of the story. So we find that German novelists 
too frequently become involved in theories at the ex- 
pense of action. But, in the later novels, there is 
great improvement in this respect. As the practi- 
cal realistic spirit which characterises the public life 
of the English and the French becomes diffused in 
Germany, writers of fiction abrido^e more and more 
their metaphysical and philosophical theorizing and 
substitute that life-like delineation of character and 
manners which constitutes the particular excellence 
of the best modern romances. 

Of the later novelists of Germsny, who«e works 
have been translated and published in AmericA, the 
first whom we shall mention is Sealsfield, whose 
Tolceah; or. The White Rose, was translated and 
published in Philadelphia in 1828. Sealsfield after- 
wards visited the United States, and upon his return 
published several novels of American life and char- 
acter, somewhat in the style of Cooper. Of thc«e, 
lAfe in the New World; or, Sketchf* of American So- 
ciety, was translated and published bv J. Winchester 
in 1844. FltrifUion in America w\(\ Sketchen of Life 
in Textu were also translated and published here, but 
they did not enjoy the same popularity as in Ger- 
many. 

A volume of tales by J. H. D. Z^chokke was trans- 
lated by Parke Benjamin and published by Wilev & 
Putnam in 1844. D. Appleton & Co. have pnblish- 
ed a translation of one of his tales entitled TIul I>end 
Guest, within a few weeks. This writer is very pop- 
ular in Germany, where J. Ross Browne says his 
works are read by all classes. 

Frederick Gerstacket was in the United States last 
year for the third time. He has travelled extensive- 
ly in other countries, and the results of his experience 
and obMrvation he has embodied in his novels, which 
have been translated into several languages. A 
translation of his Wanderinpn and Fortunes of some 
German Emiqrantn was published bv D. Appleton Sc 
Co., in 1848"; Wild S/wrts of the West, by T. R. Pe 
terson, in 1851 ; A Journey Round the World, by 
Harper & Brothers, in 185.3 ; Pirates of the Afissis- 
ttf;;9t, by Robert M. De Witt, in 1856, and How a 
Bride was Won ; or, a Chase across the Pampas, pub- 
lished by D. Appleton & Co. in January of this 
year, is fresh in the minds of our readers. 

Jean Paul Richter was first introduced to Ameri- 
can readers bv a translation of his Flotoer, Fruit and 
Thorn Pieces. \inh]\sheA by J Munroe & Co. in 1852. 
Walt and Vu/t ; or. The Twins, was translated and 
published about the same time In 1862, his i^rpat 
work, the Titan, was published by Tick nor & Fields, 
and was followed by his Tjevana in 1863, Campaner 
Thalm 1864, and Hetperus in 1865. We shall not 
dwell upon the superlative merits of Jean Paul. 
His imagination, eloquence, intensity, humor, 
tenderness, and withal his strong individuality have 
given him a unique place in German literature. 

L. Schefer's Artist's Married Life, Btdnq that of 
Albert Durer, was published in a translation by James 
Munroe in 1848. In the year 1851 Burcress & 
Garrett published in New York a translation of Curl 
Spindler's novel. The Invalid; or, Pictures of the 
French Revolution. Tfie Nun, by the same author, was 
then published by R. M. Do Witt, and The Jew by 
Harper & Brothers. Heine's Pictures of Travd, 
translated bv the author of Hans Broitmnnn, was 
published in Phibidelphia in 18.52. Hoffmann's wild 
tslct wei-c trsinslatod and published under the title of 
Stranfje Stories in 1855. Fanny I^ewald's lAike 
lTou.se was translated by Nathaniel Greene, and 
published by Ticknor & Fields in 1857. William 



HflnfTs Arabian Daif*s Enterfainmetits was published 
in Philadelphia in 18.'>9 This delightlul writer died 
young, but not belorc be had gatiiercd several sheafs 
of ripened grain from the rich fields of his imnginution. 
One of these is the Arabian iMiy's Entertainments; 
another will soon be presented to the American 
public in a collection of his tales, translated and 
published in the Tauchniti edttiun, by Leypoldt & 
Holt. 

We come now to F W. Hacklander. " Ilack- 
Iftnder," Alison, in his History of Europe, says, 
" unites in himself several of the roost striking qual- 
ities of our great contemporary novelists. His most 
celebrated work, the Europdische Sclavenlehen, is 
intended to exhibit a picture of all stages of society, 
from the cellars through the saloon to the garret, in 
order to prove that all classes have their own fetters, 
that the conventional claims of civilized life are even 
more galling than the rude fetters of the African. 
His picture of the ballet-dancers, and their fearful 
subjection to the caprices of the public ; of the ardent 
and impassioned baron ; of the rattraints, dullness, 
and etiquette of the grand ducal courts, and of the 
licentious life of the robbers, cannot be exceeded in 
fidelity and force of drawing." This work was trans- 
lated and published in England, and the English 
translation was republished here by Harper & 
Brothers under the title of Clara ; or. Slave Life in 
Europe, in 1856. A translation of another work by 
Hacklander will soon he published by Harper & 
Brothers, entitled Behind the Counter, 

Gustav Freytag rnnks even higher than Hack- 
Iftnder. Chf'viilier Bunsen, in a preface to the 
English translation of Froy tag's Dd)it and Credit , 
published in 1858, by Harper & Brothers, speaking 
of theenihuHiastic reception of this novel in Germany, 
says : " The favor of the public has certainly been 
obtained in great measure by the rare intrinsic merit 
of the composition, in which we find thoroughly 
anistic conception, lifelike portraiture, and highly 
cultivated literary taste. The author, a man about 
fifty years of age, and by birih a Silesian, is editor of 
the border Messenger, a highly esteemed political and 
literary journal, p'ubliiihed in Leipsic. Growing up 
amid the infiuonccs of a highly cultivated family 
circle, and having become an accomplished philol- 
ogist, he early acquired valuable life experience, 
and farmed distinguished social connections. He 
also gained reputation as an author by skillfully 
arranged dramatic compositions— the weak point of 
the modem German school." The strong point of 
Dehit and Credit is its vivid realism. Almost all the 
characters have something to do, and they never let 
the reader fall asleep when they are really in action. 
A new edition of this novel was imblisbed by Harper 
& Brothers in 1868. and The Lost Manuscript by 
the same author has been published by D. Appleton 
& Co. within a few days. 

The first translation from the works of Berthold 
Auerbach was published in America by Harper & 
Brothere. It was one of his shorter stories entitled 
The Professors* Lady. One of his village stories was 
pnblishe.1 in Philadelphia, by F. W. Thomas, in 
1858. The Barefooted Maiden and Joseph in the 
Snow were published by James Munroe in 18.59. 
From this time until the publication of On the Heights 
in the Tauchnitz edition by Leypoldt & Holt in 
March 1867, nothing appeared in English translation 
from the works of Auerbach. In March 1868, 
Roberts Brothers, of Boston, issued the first Ameri- 
can edition of On the Heights, which was a reprint of 
the Tanchnitz edition then before the public. In 
this novel Auerbach bridged over the chasm between 
village and town life, to the former of which ho had 
previously principally confined himself. Although 
On the Heights Is generally regarded as a political 
novel, and the ivrannv of court etiquette is unmerci- 
fully satirized, and the sin which he attMcks is placed 
upon the shoulden of royalty, yet in reality it deals 
with universal human nature. He has always 
looked on the world as more or less out of joint, and 
he has always shown the opinion when he has left 
the villages of the Black Forest for a more animated 
life. And even in describing the villsge life of the 
Black Forest he is neitlier contcnu'd nor idyllic. 
Julian Schmidt, the historian of German literature, 
says of Auerbach: "The effect of his village 
stories is not particniariy cheerful. He does not 
present co-mtrj life in its quiet enjoyment but in its 
internal discussions. The atmosphere in which we 
breiitho is not th')roughly healthy, and it is a ques- 
tion, if poetry has a right to represent exceptional 
cases, as if they formed the nile." These Black 
Forest village stories have been recently published in a 
translation by Leypoldt & Holt. Despite the criti- 
ci«4ms we have quoted, we find these stories of very 
hnpny life, entirely fresh and original, and told in a 
perfectly unaffected manner. Eddweiss, another of 
his village stories, hss been published by RoU-rts 
Brothers. Still more recently we have Auerbach's 
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latest work, The Villa on the Phine, complete from 
the preas of Leypoldt & Holt, and from Roberts 
Brothers, Boston. In this work Anerhach may be 
said to fcive a complete philosophy of life. In order 
to set this forth clearly, the author introduces two or 
three characters who illustrate his conception of a 
nohio humnnity, and others who serve ns foils. The 
idea of character and life which Auerhnch thus 
develops is one of lofty morality and reason. His 
hero is a youn^ man, who, through many teroptn- 
tions and failures, approaches perfection by being 
always true to himself — one of the chief ends of a 
philosophical beinfi;. Auerbach, Bayard Taylor 
informs us, was bom in poverty and obscurity, in the 
little villat^e of Nordstetten, on the Suabian side of 
the Black Forest, on the 2Sth of February, 1812. 
His parents, being: Jews, were inspired by the signs 
of the active and impressible intellect which he 
showed as a child, and devoted him to the study of 
Hebrew theology. This he gradually neglected' for 
philosophy, history, and literature. Although hut 
little known to American readers before the publi- 
cation of On die Heights^ his has been a favorite name 
in Germany for thirty years. He is one of the small 
number of authors who have risen prominently above 
that dead level of elegant mediocrity which has been 
the affliction of Grerman literature in our generation. 
Auerbach was unable to find a publisher for his first 
novel, and had to issue it finally at his own expense. 
He has still in his possession the rather disdainful 
letters with which the publishers to whom he sent 
the manuscript of his work returned it. 

The first of the Muhlhach novels were published 
by S. H. Goetzel, in Mobile. Alabama, and bore the 
notice of copywrighi, secured in the " Confederate 
States." Tiie oarticular works thus published were 
Joseph II. and kU Court and The Merchant of Berlin. 
They were printed on very coarse paper, with wall- 
paper covers. One or two cropies of those works 
■lipped through the blockade, and wore brought 
North and shown around as curiosities. The works 
were first offered to Sheldon & Co., and not accepted 
by them, to I). Applcton &, Co., who repuhii-ihcd 
them, and fourteen other works bv the same author, 
in English translations, with brilliant success. D. 
Applcton & Co. have sold upwards of three hundred 
thousand volumes of the Muhlhach novels. It is 
staled that the author bus not reached her enviabio 
position hv any adventitious circumstances, but by a 
course of long and arduous study; and the success 
of her books in America is mainly due to their his- 
torical character, gratifying as they do our Republi- 
can curiosity' as to the private life of kings and 
queens. In Carlyle's estimate of Sir Walter Scott's 
novels, he said that he thought that the ultimate judg- 
ment of the world would be that the Wiz.ird of the 
North had brcAtho<i the breath of life into history. 
This, in a measure, is applicable to I/ouisa Muhl- 
hach. Harper & Brothers have published one novel 
by Miss Muhlhach, and one or two have been pub- 
lished by other houses ; but the supply is not yet ex- 
hausted. 

Before mentioning Dingelstedt, Spiclhagcn, and 
Herman Sc.hmid, we must refer to a number of trans- 
lations of excellent German novels, liv various au- 
thors, that have been published in the United States 
within a year or two. John Milton and his Times, by 
M.1X Ring, roccntlv translated into Italian, and pub- 
lished in Milan ; Btnumarchais, an historical novel, 
by A. G. Brachvogel ; and Count Miralmiu^ by The- 
odore Mundl, hurtbnnd of Louisa Muhlhach, all pub- 
lished hy D. Appleton & Co. Ida Hahn-Hahn's 
Evdoria, a novel of strong Catholic lendencv, pub- 
lished by Kelly, Piet & Co. ; Miulame de Stacl, hv 
Amely Boclte, published by George P. Putnam & 
Son ; Joseph Von EichendorfTs Mrmoirs of a (ioml- 
for-Nolhinfj, a naive and charmini: hook translated bv 
Charles G. Inland ; In the Yair '13, by Fritz Heii- 
ter; /m»n?ii5cf, hv Theodore Storm ; and L^Arrnhi- 
ata and Other 7a/t«, bv Paul Hcvse, all p'lhlished bv 
Leypoldt & Holl. The Old Mnm Reliefs SerrH and 
Gold EUie, hv E. Marlitt, published hy J. B. Lippin- 
oott & Co., in 1868, enjoyed a very great popularity 
in this country. A recent Paris paper s.-iys : '*Mi«s 
John, whose noin de plmne is 'E. Marlitt,' is now the 
most popular female novelist in Germany." A new 
work by this writer is announced by both J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co., and George P. Putnam and Son. We 
are informed that Putnam & Sou will publish the 
work by arrangement with the author. 

Franz Dingelstedt is a German namo, new both in 
England and Amerir>a. The puhlicniion of a trans- 
lation of his work, The Amazon, by G. P. Putnam & 
Son introduec<l the author to both countries. Shortly 
after its publimrion. the book was reviewed in the 
Noith Ihilixli Rtrino, in an elaborate ariiric of over 
ttventy pages in length. It has also been the sulijcrt 
of favorable notices in the London Athenmim and ihe 
best American literary joiirnnls. The North Mritixh 
reviewer says of it : "The events i>f the story ocfU|)y 



only three days ; but in that brief period there ia 
compressed enough of variety and excitement to sat- 
isfy any reasonable taste. And with all this, there is 
nothing sensational or spasmodic. We meet 'abso- 
lutely no villains or reprobates, only pleasant and 
cultivated society, with just enough of frailty and nn- 
hereic qualities to give reality and the pi<|uanGy of 
contrast. We find strong and natural feeling, con- 
tending interests and passions, delicate and difficult 
situations, sparkling dialogue, graphic description, 
all irradiated by the light of genuine humor and wit." 
It belongs to the same class of novels as Wilhelm 
Meister — the Art novel — but the author's knowledge 
of the world in addition to his special experience in 
the world of Art, has enabled him to give breadth 
and tone to his pictures, which add greatly to their 
truthfulness and interest. 

Frederick Spiel hagen's PrMematic Characters, re- 
cently published by Leypoldt & Holt, in a translation 
by Prof Scheie de Vere, appeared in Germany in 
1861. It was the author's first large romance, and 
immediately gave him a great reputation. The fol- 
lowing motto from Goethe, placed on the title-page, 
gives an idea of the character of the work : "There 
are problematic characters who are not equal to any 
situation in which they are placed, and for whom no 
situation is good enough. A fearful conflict results 
therefrom, which consumes life without enjoyment." 
With this central thought, Spielhagen has written a 
tale full of poetry and psychological interest Psy- 
chological truth is never violated. The principal 
pemonsges live before us, and fix our interest. He 
makes no use of improbable coincidences ; nor is the 
reader kept on the tender hooks of suspense whilst 
the intricacies of a plot are unravelled. A writer in 
the WeMminsler Review for October, 1868, says : "To 
Spielhagen 's glowing descriptions ot nature a true 
poetical charm is given. In this respect, they may 
bo said to occupy a happy position between the vague 
and shadowy pictures formerly met with in German 
romances, and the photographic realism or word- 
painting, so wearisome to readers of taste, in manv 
of our modern English novels. With a skillful hand 
he paints the tender emotions and longings of the 
heart. Throughout, the interest in his stories is gen- 
erallv well sustained. In agreement with Get man 
critics, we consider Proltlematic Characters to be 
the most interesting and poetical of the author's pro- 
ductions." From the same critic we gather that 
Spielhagen was bom in Magdeburg, in 1829. and is 
the son of a Prussian functionary of considerable 
rank. His youth was passed in the romantic old 
town of Stralsnnd. In 1847, he went to the Univer- 
sity of Berlin, hut subsequently removed to Bonn. 
Whilst at these Universities, he appears to have 
studied a variety of subjects, but discursively, as his 
poetical vein and thimt for observation of actual life 
seem to have di>«qualified him for any regular pro- 
fession. In 1860. he wont to Hanover, where he 
married ; and the following year he removed to Ber- 
lin, where he has since resided, displaying groat ac- 
tivity in connection with a leading periodical, and as 
a romance writer. 

The latest German novel published In English 
translation in America is The Hofiermeister, by Her- 
man Schmid, isjined, within a few days, from the 
press of FiCypoldt & Holt. Herman Schmid is very 
popular in Germany, especially in Ravaria. of which 
country ho is a native. His subjects are chiefly 
drawn from Bavarian life and history. From a Ger- 
man newspaper correspondent we learn the following 
interesting particulars of Schmid's history. He was 
Iwrn in 1815, in Wai/cnkircho, where his father oc- 
cupied the position of County Judge of a Bavarian 
circuit. After an excellent education at the Gymna- 
sium, Schmid studied law at Munich, and became a 
Doctor of Laws, and Secretary of the Police Court. 
He was afterwards promoted to a judgeship, from 
which he was displaced in 18 V, on account of his 
political and religious opinions, which had rendered 
hnn obnoxious in 1848. Speaking of the circum- 
stance to the correspondent before mentioned, he 
said ; "I am not the only one whom the flood of 
1848 has raised and cast aside. They have torn mo 
from a noble career, and 8et me aside in the ripened 
powers of manhood ; but I do not let my wings 
droop on that account. I thought it better to make 
u*>e of the lci«<nre to wh^h I was enforced, and it has 
turned out that what was intended for an evil has re- 
sulted in good. Every man has his 'storm and stress' 
period ; mine has taught me to bo circumspect and 
to work." His industry is very great, and he atone 
time had the idea of representing the historv of Ba- 
varia in a connected series of novels and dramas, 
whieh it seems that he has abandoned ; for he says : 
"What I have written may sor^'c as honorable frne- 
mcnts of what I iiitondcd. I can well say that I 
wrote them from my heart ; that I set down in them 
what I hoped tl»o p«»ople, the whole German people, 
might attain — lil>crty in life and estate, intelligence 



and anergy of spirit, wisdom and cnlton for the dis- 
sipation of prejudice." 

Some few other German novels have been publish- 
ed in translations, and some have been imported in 
sheets from Grermany and England, as Dr. Goethe's 
Courtship, by George Rontledge & Sons ; but our re- 
view includes all the more important works and wri- 
tera of German fiction with which the American pob- 
Hc is familiar. Although in other departments of 
literary activity the Germans hold a first position, in 
novel writing they do uot appear to the same advan- 
uge. The novel has not enlisted the same class of 
writera in Germany as in some other conntriet ; nev- 
ertheless, a good number of the German writers wo 
have mentioned would rank high in any land. 



Tonic Sol-Fa Pretensions. 

(From the *' Musician," Loadon.) 

A request boldly pat to the Government by the 
promoten of this system of printing and teaching 
music called the Tonic Sol-fa method— that their plan 
should be admitted in National Schools and recog- 
nized as a teaching of music for the porposes of the 
Educational Code— deserves a notice which is not 
often given to the claims put forward from the same 
quarter. The musical profession in England are too 
little conscious of any inroad made upon the stan- 
dard notation to have troubled themselves hitherto 
with the assertions of the earnest and able but fanciful 
men who imagine tliat a complicated art language is 
to be learnt more easily in one alphabet that In 
another; when, however' claims are put forward In 
official quarters such as those urged by the recent 
Tonic Sol-fa deputation on the Vice-President of the 
Committee of Council on Education, it seems time to 
abandon a policy of silent disregard. 

The Tonic Sol-faists, many of our readers may 
know, are a body of men, chiefly connected with 
Nonconformity and the education of the lowest 
classes, who adopt, as a means of printing and teach- 
ing music, a scries of symbols in which pitch is 
ignored, and scale relutionship expreswd irrespec- 
tively of the gravity or acuteness of the key-note. 
Thus, " God save the Queen " would be shown in 
five or six different keys, by the same signs, the 
actual pitch or key being indicated by a preliminary 
intimation, •• Key' A," " Key G," or, •* Key F," as 
the case may be. Various advantages are claimed 
for this method by its supporters, who usually allude 
to the system so familiar to the rest of the musical 
worid as " the old notation," and not unfrequently 
disclose a belief that this " old notation " has boon 
seriously encroached upon by the growth of their 
own plan, and is certainly destined, in time, to be 
superseded hy it. In this happy confidence wo 
might be content to leave them without remark, were 
it not quite within the bounds of pos'«ibility that 
silence on the part of the mnsical profession might 
be taken, in the presence of such a prominent self- 
assertion as the Tonic Sol faists have just mwle, to 
imply acquiescence in the pretentions they put 
forward. 

A first question asked in dealing with this matter 
ought to be : In what respect does the standard 
notation fail in its purpose 1 Its immense preva- 
lence, its coincidence with civilisation itself, ought to 
give it a claim, at least, not to be lightly disturbed. 
The main charges brought against it, wo believe, by 
the Tonic Sol fa, and other ists— for musical dissent, 
as well as theological, is manyheadwl— are two. 
There is first the theoretical objection, that it is not 
based upon key relationship ; and secondly, it is 
averred as a practical con««idcratiou that children can- 
not be so easily taught to sing by it as by a tonic no- 
tation. 

As regards the idea that the tonic system of nota- 
tion is truer to the facts of music, in busing itself up- 
on key relationship, we mav remark that it seems to 
have been lost siirht of by the Tonic Sol faists that, if 
ke.v-relationship is a fact', pilch is another. A nota- 
tion which ignores pitch is surely open to the charge 
of theoretical imperfection The standard noUtion 
moreover, not only definitely, by its every jot and 
tittle, expresses that actual pit<"h which is so para- 
mount an element in miisical effect, but it expresses, 
whatever may be said to the contrary, the same facts 
of key-relationship as the notation which is put for- 
ward as theoretically superior. It seems to l»e as- 
sumed bv many adherents of the now method, that 
ainarers from the standard notation read mu^ic by in- 
tervals from note to note. There may Ik? those who 
do this, but wo believe that ninety nine out of every 
hnndro,! of a chorus, say at the Handel Festivals, 
read as inneh from mental refciciiec to key as any 
Tonic Sol frtist. And in dointr this they are not liin- 
d«-rcd, bnt helped, bv the fact that the key-note falls 

in n position on the'ntave which irulicates its piu-h, 
and thus serves to keep alive ilio mental reference to 
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it. Ccrtftinlv no thoiijjiilfal rhonilist, cnn.ihle of 
mcnUiUy {rrasping the ro'ationship of sotinfI?< to their 
tonic, fails to feel one koy-relntioiiship in the end ; we 
think, inilcod, it would he difiifnit lo po throuirh the 
first part of ?i/Ir. [Inliah'R hook of instruction without 
arquirincr, consciojisly or unconscidiisly, the Bame 
habit of mental reforenre to The tonic as' is more di- 
rectly taupht in the Tonic Sol-fii hystem. 

As reeardrt the claim th;it Youiliful learners find a 
tonic notation easier than the Mtandard method, wo 
fire at a Iohs to conceive its p<mrfihi1iiy. In one case 
we have a series of Koven symlH>ls stHndincr as a lino 
of print, and indicntin>r the various dej^ree-t of a bc:iI« 
by difference of tthape : in the of her we have one sym- 
bol placed in seven different positions on a ladder, 
and indicatinf; the doui'ees of the scale by difference 
of position. That the former should prove more 
comprehensible than the latter is simply incredible. 

Let us pass on to another 8ta<;e. Havinf^ master- 
ed the scale in a tonic system, the learner, it may be 
assumed, can sinf;: simple tones in any key equally 
well, the notation ho follows beinjr absolutely irro 
spcctive of key. At a corre«pondinf; sta^e, the learn- 
er of the ordiiiary notation stands, it mnvbe thooi*ht, 
at a disadvantuce. Not in the least. Express in the 
key of C, with standard notation, all the tunes which 
the Tonic Sol-faist can sin^r, and it is obvious that 
the ordinary pupil will render them just as easily, 
having been given the pitch which may be nqnired 
to place the tune in its actual key. The one, in fact, 
will find no possible difficulty which will not occur 
in the path of the other, and both have acquired pre- 
cisely the same power. 

Thare is cominir, however, a time of trouble for 
both. In the standard notation the pupil must learn 
to substitute other n^te.« than C for the foundation of 
bis scale, while the follower of the new method, at 
the first piece of music which takes a decided turn in 
modulation, mnat also shift his standard, or lose ^ight 
altc^ther of that key relationship which is supposed 
to be his special pole-star. Much is made by the ad 
herents of the Tonic Sol-fa system of their success in 
teaching smalt people a quantity of small music; 
bat there is a skeleton in the cupboard ; let those who 
doobt it call for and duly scan for a few minutes the 
contrivance called by the followers of the new meth- 
od a "modulator." Wo challcnee any competent 
person to say whether the diflSculry in the standard 
notion of learning to look upon oth»»r notes than C ss 
keynotes is or is not erctiter than that of ma^teriner 
the many complications which come into requisition 
in tonic systems directly the learner has to grapple 
with music which involves modulation. 

The truth of the whole mstter Is probably this. 
The mental eflTort of learning: music thoroujrhlv is 
equal on any system of notation, taking it all in all, 
but it may bo possible In some measure to discount 
progress bv a process which has to be paid for after- 
wards. Under this view it may be admitted that to 
give a stupid Iwy a smntterin^of iTiu«ic there is per- 
haps nothing like the Tonic system. In sayintr this 
we would gu».rd ourselves emphatically atrainst being 
BuppoFed to imply that a sm.nttering is a characteris- 
tic of the Tonic Sol-fa teschers. So far is this from 
beinj; the case that we believe more thorou(;h grasp- 
ers of the significance of musical notation than the 
leading men who have gathered round Mr. Cnrwen 
are not to be fonnd. They teach with a zesi and 
conipleteness which we have more than once had oc- 
casion to mention with admiration. More of their 
success is duo to these qualities, we think, and to the 
admiralde methodical way in which their curriculum 
has been laid out, than to anything which may be 
fonnd in the system they use. 

^ Much has been said of the typographical conve- 
nience of the Tonic Snl-fa tongfie. It is, however, 
generally overlooked that the specimens of the ne-v 
symboU which we .see are for the most pnrt represen 
tations of simple compositions. In presenting four- 
part voice music to the eye, no doubt the new alpha- 
l»et has the advnntnpc in conciseness ; hut how will 
the matter stand in reprcsenrinjr music for the orchos- 
tra ? I'ossihly there may still remain a saving of 
paper to he placed to the credit of the innovator*. In 
connectiim with this piint, we admit, wc are not pre- 
pared to state ho-.v fur towards the complete repre- 
sentation of instrumental music Mr. Curwen and his 
supporters have succeeded in carrying their plan : 
wc have, however, crave suspicion that the difficul- 
ties which gather in this direction are practically in- 
superable, and that in this point as in teaching;, if 
anything is gained at first by the new notation it has 
to be paid for in the end. 

To give an offirini sanction to the Tonic or any 
other than the catholic method of noting music we 
do not hesitate to say, then, would bo a most uncall- 
ed for step on the part of the Educational Commit- 
tee. We utierlv donht its alleged simplicity, taken 
as a whole ; and we believe that the results so em- 
phatically claimed for it are the results not of a snpe- 



nor system, liiit of the Kcnl of neophytes, stul the 
wisdom with which that zeal is directed by the lead- 
ers of the movement. But even if we grant that the 
method which has just taken so aggressive an atti- 
tude fs an effectual contrivance for discounting pro- 
gress in learning to sing — this being open, as wc have 
already said, to more than doubt — the Vice-President 
of the Committee of Privy Council on Education 
should pause, wc think, before, for the sake of a sup- 
posed gain in giving National Kchoolhoys a smatter- 
ing of psalmody, he assists in infiicting the cnr»€ of 
Bnltel on the only existing language which has the 
slightest claim to be called universal. 



Albert Grisar'* 

The death of this musician has ca^t quite a gloom 
over the musical world, and the heartrending circum- 
stances which marked the end of his life render still 
more painful the impression produced. Wo think it 
becoming not to make ourselves the echo of every- 
thing wnich ill said on the subject, and shall limit 
ourselves simply to such facts as are duly substan- 
tiated. On Tuesday morning the 15th June. All>ert 
Grisar was found dead, from the effect of an apo- 
plectic stroke, in the small furnished room which he 
occupied at Asniferes. Some of his friends saw him 
the previous day on the Boulevard dcs Italicns, 
when, as they sny, he was in good spirits. — He may 
have been so, for an instant, perhaps, but we kmtw 
that, for some years, he had led a life of disnppoint- 
ments and of shattered hopes.a life which had ntlctigth 
culminated in deep distress. He frequently had 
recourse to the kindness of his friends, and the non- 
success of fJ'Ean }fenville>tiw, when revived at the 
Athdnde, ruined his pecnni.^iry calculations at the 
same time that it inflicted a mortal wound upon his 
self-esteem as an artist. 

Grisar was without family here, if we except a 
god son, whose uncertain future was only an addi- 
tional cause of inquietude for the old artist. Can 
his relations have still been angry with him, after the 
lapse of forty years, for the feeling which caused him 
to give up commerce for art 1 Albert Grisar was 
horn at Antwerp in 1808, his father being a native of 
Burgundy, and his mother a nntive of Normandy. 
His father, a shipowner, sent him to Liverpool, to 
learn trade in the best school ; hut all Grisar's dreams 
were of music, so, one day, ho cscnpcd, and took 
refuge in Paris, the asylum of so msny foreign 
artists. He began studying music very seriously, 
but l)cfore making his appearance as an artist he 
first came out as a patriot. At that period, Belgium 
had risen In insurrection. Grisar enrolled himself 
under the colors as a volunteer. Having pnid his 
debt to his first country, ho retnmcd to his second, 
and resumed his pen ns a musician. He often told 
his friends thnt his first work worth anything, " La 
Folic," was extemporized in one evening, with M. 
de Morvan, the author of the words, and that the 
publisher, to whom he gave it, allowed it tn remain 
forgotten for several years in manuscript. One day 
the unknown artist had a chnnco of submitting his 
poor romance to Adnlphe Nourrit, then stsrring at 
Brussels ; the great singer adopted it. sang it at the 
th»'a*re with great success, and it speeddy became 
the fashion everywhere. It was first pu'dished at 
Brussels, and went through twcntv editions in Paris 
alone. Grisar took advantage of the opportunity to 
get a little work in one act, Le i/inn'acj^ iwjtos^ihlr, 
pinyed at Brussels. He then returned to Paris, with 
a pension of twelve hundred francs from his own 
government. His whole soul wss centered In the 
stage. M. Bernard Latto. the publisher from whom 
we have learnt many interesting details about the 
commencement of Grisar's career, had the greatest 
possible trouble to extort from him an albnm of new 
romances. The first he did obtain included the air, 
*' Adieu, beau rivage de France ! " another great 
success. The following year, while still wsiiing for 
his turn on the stage, Grisar composed a second al- 
bum of si.x romances, with a little song thrown into 
the bargain, ns he ssiid ; this song ho ndvised his pub- 
lisher not to publish, so disKntisfied did he feel with 
it ; hut ihi/song. which the composer almost disown 
ed, was no other than "T^s Lnvcuscs du Convent," 
which, also, was destined to Ixscomc populsr. and of 
which more than fifty thousand copies were soM. 
Most people are not aware #hat the words of this 
trifie were written hy M. Ed. Thierry, then a poet of 
the romantic ploiad, and now director of the Theatre 
Fran^ais. 

At length, M Crosnicr consented to bring ont 
Grisar's first comic opera Sar.th, hnt not without 
having it considcnibly nltered ; reduced to two acts, 
a form that is generally unfortumire ; and omitting 
several pieces, among others a very briliinnt chorus 
of soldiers, that the Orphdons have since then well 
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avenged ; at that period, however, they were still 
niVaid of music at the Theatre Favnrt, and gave as 
much prominence as possible to the diaJogne. The 
principal parts were created by the handisome Jenny 
Colon, then coming out, and by Coudcrc, then a 
tennr <}c force t for he had not yet become the charming 
(iiscnr whom we now admire in Im Foutnine He Btrny. 
Grisar produced also at the Opem-Comique, Les 
TrnrcstisfU'menOt, and L' An Mil (libretto by M. Paul 
Foucher) ; at the Theatre de la Kcnais-ar.cc, L* Etta 
mrrrrilleuse^ which was the lK»ginningof his fortunate 
collaboration with M. Th. Sauvage, and Ixidfi Mtlril 
(in three acts), subsi-qjieiitly revived under the tnle, 
f^ Jonillier de SaintJamrs. 

Suddenly, Grisar disappeared. He stopped cii;ht 
years in Italy, and it was from Rome that he sent 
(lil/es ra viKAfur, ihnt charming musical miniature, 
which, with M. Pantalon and A« Purchtroux^ consti- 
tutes his best claim to be remembered, (tilles was 
stupid enough to be played for the fir^l time on the 
22nd February, 1848, but M. Perrin restored him 
subsequently to the hills. In 18.'>0, Grisar obtained 
bis brilliant'success of Ties Pnrchrrotia. This raise«l 
the happy musician very high in public favor. He 
followed it up successfully by Bon sot'r Monxieur Pnn- 
talon ; Le Cnnllnnneur tie Bi ufjes ; Le Chen da Jar' 
dinier; Le Vot/n(;e antour de ma Ommbre, all these 
latter works at the Opera Com iquc, aut\ furthermore, 
at the Theatre Lyriqne, Len Amours nu Diahle, revived 
four years ago at the Opera-Comique. and Lex Be^ajfe 
m^tide VAmmtr, in one act— by MM.de N^jac and 
Denlin— charmingly played by Mile. Faure Le 
Fevre. Finally, a* the Bouffes-Parisiens, he pro- 
duced a trifle. Lex Douze Innoreutet. 

We have limited ourselves to a rapid enumeration 
of his latter works, as well as of the productions of 
his prosperous and happy period, nearly all of which 
are known to the present generation. Without wish- 
ing to diminish the sympathy excited by his Siidend, 
we must be permitted to remark that his career, 
taken as a whole, cannot be represented as aii Odys- 
sey of disappointments. More than one musician, of 
equal talent, would have been contented with so 
many successes, and if the composei of Le* Pordie- 
rona. and of Gfllffi rnvhsenr, fell off" lamentably, in 
the latter part of his life, the fact must be attributed 
more especially to his domestic troubles, which at 
last discouraged in him even his iii>pinition. His 
later collaborateurs confess they had great trouble in 
prevailing on him to finish a" work. On the other 
hand he was fimd of beginning a good many. Ho 
has ]eft six, nenrijif completed. 

1. Ptftteta In houpe, four acts, book by Sauvage, 
" i«sked for by M. Perrin, for the Opera," says a note 
in Grisar's handwriting, in the margin of the list ; 2. 
Pif/rJo, comic opera in one act, words by M. Pellicr ; 
.3. L'Onrle Salomon, in three acts, libretto by M de 
Naiac ; 4 Lex Confes hfetu(, by MM- Ix>ckroy and 
Cogniard, three acts; .5. Afraja, serious opera in 
three acts, libretto by 'M de Nnjac ; and, 6 LeP'tra- 
pluie, three acts and* nine tableaux, book by MM. 
Denlin and de Nnjac. 

The poor musician, it is said offered to pledge the 
six thick manuscripts all for a loan of a few thousand 
francs, but could obtain only a very small sum. 
This is, certainly, very sad ! Could not a perform- 
ance be got up at which wo might bear somn of his 
posthumous compositions, mixed with a few airs 
selected from his most celebrated ones ? 

Whatever may he he result of this wish, Grissr 
will leave bohind him the reputation of a charming, 
delicate, and natural mu'^ician, niid some of his works, 
such as Lex Porrherons; (till* 8 rorixxettr ; /> Cht^n 
du Inrdinier ; and Bim xoir. Monsieur Pntitolon, will 
remain to atttt«t the rare excellence of his talent. 

Grisar's funeral service was solemnized on Thurs- 
day morning the 1 7th June, at the church of Saint 
Andrdd'Antin (Citd d'Antin. 
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London. 

BoTAL Itai^ian Opera. The Athentttnn, Julj 
24, thus chronicles the conclusion of the sea-on : 

••T^e Prophbte" has never been so badly represented 
in England as on Saturday last. A difficult opera 
to give with due complereness, its two most impor- 
tant charncters needing exponents posses.sod of dra- 
matic power as well as of musical capability. Merer- 
beer's over elabornte tragedy has too fre<]ucntlv l>ccn 
inadequately rendered. But it was reserved for the 
coal i'tion -season, during which we were promised 
casts of unexampled completeness, to witness the 
worst performance on record of an opera which, more 
than any other, has in past times given distinction to 
the Covent Garden establishment. Mile. Tietjens' 
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Ambition is insatiaMe. She has not hesitated to at- 
tack any chnraoUT in the soprnno repertoire. Metlea 
and Maitn^ FifUlt'n Ani\ Lucia di Lttmmeimoor have 
b*»cn accepted by her with eqnal readiness. Whether 
or not she was fitted hy nature for a character, she 
has not scrnpled to attempt it, if only it was suffi- 
ciently prominent. IltiriuK exhausted all the treble 
heroines of opera, she now seems disposed to seize 
the contrtilto characters. FideSf it is true, invades 
the soprano rejji«ter, but the tessifnrn of the part is 
contralto — in other words it tries Mile. Tietjens just 
where her voice is weakest. This she evidently felt 
on Saturd.ny last, and therefore overexerted herself 
in the effort to make every note tell. We mnst pivc 
her full crt'dit for her indomitable dererminntion in 
wroatlint; with the difficulties of her ta^k, but we are 
bound to say that her rendering of Meyerbeer's music 
was a failure. Were she often to repeat the experi- 
ment she would infallibly destroy a voice which, once 
ni'i^nificent, has already been irreparably injured by 
reckless wear and tear. Mile. Tietjens'^ actincr was 
more earnefit, more emphatic, freer from sejf-con- 
sfionsncss than in any impersonation of hcri« we can 
call to mind, and in the cathedral scene, where the 
"False Dametriu8"of Leyden disowns his mother, 
there was an approach to real traffic power. Never- 
theless, wc have no wi.«ih to see Mile. Tietjens a sec- 
ond time in "Lo Prophlite." Sienor Mongini did 
not know his part, havinf^ probablv not taken the 
trouble to learn it for the last ni<;htof his encragement. 
But to ohli<;c him to appear in the character on the 
Saturday, announcinjr Signor Tamberlik for the suc- 
ceed ins; Thursday, was surely discourteous as well as 
impolitic. The part of Derta is almost as ansuiied 
to Mme. Sinico's voice as is Fid^ for an opposite 
reason to that of Mile. Tietjens. The band and cho- 
rus were frequently out of time, and the concerted 
music was throu{;hout unsteady. Only in the mwe- 
ensr^ne was there anything to recall the memories of 
Covent G.irden In its brighter days. 

As usual, there has been a desperate attempt to 
make np by fidgctty restlessness in the final fortnight 
of the season for past inactivity. On Wednesday, 
Mme. Adelina Patti appeared for the first time \n 
England in a part which she ought long ago to have 
sustained hero, and which she certainly ought to have 
had an opp >rtnnity of if peating before the end of the 
season. .As "Uigoletto" was one of the earliest ope- 
ras produrod this year, there was no reason why it 
should not have been brought out weeks ago for 
Mme. Putti. No Gildtt of recent vears has dulled 
our keen remembrance of Bosio. Many have sung 
the music passably well, but not one has been gifted 
with a voice so sympathetic as that of the still la- 
mented bdy who died in the Russian capital. For 
the first time aha has now been efficiently replaced. 
Mme. Patti's singing is simply faultless; and the 
reedy quality of her voice renders it still more sus- 
ceptible of expression than that of Bosio. Compared 
to hers, it is as an ohoe to a flute. It is, moreover, 
full of warmth, and it faithfully translates every shade 
of feeling suggested by the singer's fervid nature. 
There was little to call' for special notice In her sing- 
ing, but every phrase was so forcibly accented as to 
winvey a meaning new even to those most familiar 
with Verdit? best opera. Gilda's touching descrip- 
tion of her wooing was made more dramatic thaw 
usual, and the excclleut quartet was benefited by the 
brilliant quality of Mme. Patti's high notes. Signor 
Taml>erlik's voice has become wore tremulous than 
ever ; in other respects the cast was good, Mr. Sant- 
ley's Ritioletto l>cing quite worthy of the GiMa. 

The opera season is announced to conclude tonight 
wiih *'Il Harhiero." Rarely has a season, opened 
with pom])ou.s promises, been carried through to such 
a "lame and impotent conclusion." The manage- 
ment must not le charged with the non-arrival of 
Mme. Lueca. as this is due to the lady's indisposi- 
tion. Nor can they be held accountable either for 
the accidents that "kept Mmea. Patti and Tietjens 
some weeks from iht. stage, or for the terrible weath- 
er thMt at one time invalided half the troupe. Bnt 
the directors are respon.«iblo for having advertised 
casts which men of their experience mnst have known 
to be impracticable. It wa« easy enough to put down 
three jjrime donne for one opera — impossible to induce 
them to keep promises not of their own making. As 
a m.ittcr of fnct, the casts of some works ha^e not 
been so strone as they were at Drury Lane last sea- 
son. Our surmise mnde at the beginning of the sea- 
son that Ilcr Majesty's Theatre would be absorbed 
into Covent Garden, was verified even more com- 
pletely than wo anticipated. Until Mme. Patti came, 
Rcareely any artists but those of Mr. Maplcson's con 
linircnt were employed. Since her arrival, she and 
Mile. Nilsson have alternately filled the house. The 
old Ktar-system has, in fact, been revived in all its 
harmfnlness. Kverything has been sacrificed to some 
one singer, the subordinate, and often the principal 
characters being generally feebly represented. The 



material of the orchestra has been as good as of late 
years, of the chorus better ; but both have been dis- 
organised by the perpetual change of conductors. 
Signor Li Cnlsi has been found incompetent, and not 
all the care of Signor Arditi has at times availed to 
restore order in the forces committed for the nonce to 
his charge. The novelties of the season have been 
the weak "Hnmlet," half redeemed by Mile. Nilsson 
and the weaker ."Don Bucefalo," wholly unredeemed 
by Signor Bottero. "The rest is silence." 

The operatic monopoly contrived this spring by a 
coup d'Aal cannot be continued a second season. A 
strong opposition has already been formed, and the 
most useful as well as the most attractive members of 
the Covent Garden troupe — including Mile. Nilsson, 
Signori Mongini, Gardoni, Foli, Gassier and Mr. 
Santly, have actually been engaged. Mme. Trebellt, 
the most accomplished of living operatic contraJti, 
Mme. Volpini, Mme. Monbelli and Signor Bettini, 
have also agreed to join the troupe. Signor Arditi is 
to be conductor ; and it is promised that the chorus 
shall be exceptionally good. Drury Lane Theatre 
has been taken for next season. 

English opera continues to "draw" at the Crystal 
Palace; "Maritana" and "Lurlino" have been among 
the latest revivals there. No mnsic, whatever its 
class, seems to bo unwelcome at Sydenham. 

Pianoforte Recitals. — The Pall Mall Gazette 
savs : 

Last season there was a glut of pianoforte recitals. 
From Mmes. Schumann and Goddard, MM. HalM 
and Rubinstein, down to the ladies and gentlemen 
who belong entirely to the "gymnastic school," every 
pianist was posnessed with a desire to recite. In this 
matter the present season shows a falling off; the 
field having been left to Mme. Schumann, who occu- 
pied it early ; to Mr. Halle and to Mme. Goddard, 
who recently brought their performances to a close. 
We are not sure that the public are losers by the re- 
action. Only a pianist of the highest executive and 
intellectual power can give recitals to an audience of 
amateurs with either credit to himself or profit to 
them; and it may be that last year's experience en- 
forced this truth in a very practical manner. 

In the course of bis scries Mr. Ilrilld played over 
again the pianoforte works of Schubert, and the mis- 
cellaneous compositions for the same instrument of 
.Beethoven. He rightly judged that such a pro- 
gramme would bear repetition. To everything that 
Schubert wrote there now attaches an increasing 
interest — an interest, in some ca<es, tending to exag- 
geration ; while the ))ensees fugitives of the greater 
master cannot be heard too often by those who know 
their beauty. As reeards Beethoven no novelty 
could be expected. There is nothing left of his to 
discover, and, happily, there is little unfamiliar. 
With Sehul>ert the case is different. The possessors 
of. his manuscripts have but recently learned the 
value of their treasures, and every year brings addi- 
tions to the long-neglected master's published works. 
In the matter of pianoforte music two such additions 
have been made sineo last season, both of which had 
a place in Mr ITallb's programme. The first con- 
sists of Drei ChtvierstUcke^ not mentioned in the 
laboriously compiled Cataioffue of Dr. Kreissle von 
Hellborn, and, therefore, presumably a recent discov- 
ery. Apart from their relation to the composer they 
excite no particular interest, and assuredly add 
nothing to onr esteem for his genius. We have 
little doubt of Schubert's ability to improvise such 
music to any extent. The second is a far more 
important novelty. Dr. Kreissle describes it as 
'*RfIiqui(e, an nnRnished sonata (1825), published 
1861-62 by Whistling at Leipsic, to whom the manu- 
script belongs." The year 1825 was by no means 
the most prolific of Schulieri's life. A batch of songs, 
the A minor sonata (op. 42), two marches, and some 
pianoforte mnsic to a forirotten melodrama, are nearly 
the whole of his finished works bearings that date. 
Why the Sonata In C was left incomplete, is, howev- 
er, no mystery. Sehubert just then had come upon 
one of the few oases in the desert of his life. With 
an intimate friend ( V02I) he spent a good portion of 
the year in happy wanderings throujrh Upper Aus- 
tria, writing now and then enthusiastic letters from 
among mountains which suggested to him the idea of 
a world "nailed up with boards." Without grudg- 
ing poor Schubert his pleasure, wc wish he had found 
time to complete his sonata. There was bnt little 
more to do — the minuetto and rondo finale alone re- 
maining unfinished. Bnt even as it is we have some- 
thing for which to be thankful The opening moder- 
ato is of large proportions, elaborate desijrn, and emi- 
nently characteristic style; while the andante is full 
of that tender sentiment and exquisite beauty pecu- 
liar to the master's slow movements. ♦ ♦ * 

When plannine her series of three recitals, Mme. 
Arabella Goddard indulged a favorite taste. No ar- 



tist has done more to enlarge the repertory of accept- 
ed classical music by producing meritorious forgot- 
ten works than our £2nglish pianist. She has made 
it, in some sort, her mission to be the resurrectionist 
of buried treasures, a mission for which no one pos- 
sesses higher qualifications. We fear that the reward 
is hardly in proportion to -the labor. However good 
the music brought to light, it is valued only by a few, 
all popular applause being reserved for those who 
best render that which is familiar. Snch considera- 
tions, however, little affect the true artist, and Mme. 
Goddard has this season eclipsed all her former ef- 
forts, not only in the number but also in the charac- 
ter of the works produced. Moreover she has done 
a special act of justice to a class of composers treated 
by fortnne with singular harshness. A creative ma- 
sician just short of the highest rank has a Ies3 unvia- 
ble lot than ho who is far below. ♦ * * 

At the head of the list stands Dussek, who, nn- 
lucky whilo living, has, since death, been unfortunate 
through the neglect into which his works have fallen. 
Of the thirty-two pianoforte sonatas written by the 
gifted Bohemian, only Op. 70, in A flat, the so-call- 
ed Plu9 Ultra, is familiar to modem programmes, and 
even this was but little regarded till Mme. Goddard 
played it at the Monday Popular Concerts. Never- 
theless, they contain a mine of wealth which those 
may estimate who know bnt the elcgiitc Op. 61, the 
Invocation, Op. 77, and the earlier sonata, Op. 44, 
dedicated to a yet more prolific if not more brilliant 
composer, Muzio Clementi. These works are in some 
degree familiar— by name — but Mme. Goddard pre- 
ferred to introduce the absolutely unknown, choosing 
as her examples the sonata in A major. Op. 43, and 
that in B flat- major. Op. 46. She could hardly have 
better illustrated the delicate and pinnant grace of 
Dussek's style, a grace in which, it nas been said 
with truth, "Moxart .scarcely excelled him." Both 
sonatas met with thorongh appreciation, and the re- 
sult mnst have been a higher estimate of their compo- 
ser's genius. 

Of Woclfl. a master whom the Ne Phm Ultra so 
inadequately represents, Mme. Goddard produced 
one example only, but that was sufficient for her par- 
pose. The grand sonata in C minor is worthy a 
composer far more illustrious than he who now lies in 
an unknown and nnhonored grave. It is suegestive 
even of the most illustrious, so great are the science. 
Invention, and feeling displayed. A capital fugue 
precedes the first allegro, and after it comes an adagio 
which might, in many respects, pass for the work of 
Beethoven, this, in turn, !»eing followed by a charm- 
ingly piquant. ^aa/e worthy of Mozart for mek>dic 
beanty and clear treatment. Thn revival of so ad- 
mirable a composition should direct attention to oth- 
er productions of the same hand. 

Mme. Goddard was not at all likelv to overlook 
Clementi, the composer of sixty published sonatas 
for her in-trument; and a writer who, notwithstand- 
ing mannerism and pedantry, deserves high rank. It 
is true that Mosart, no bad judge, thought little of 
Clementi or his music. 

* ♦ * From the "charlatan's" pianoforte works 
Mme. Goddard selected Op. 50 (in A major), dedi- 
cated to Cherubini. Without ranking this in the 
same category with Didone Af)ltandonata, or No. 8 (in 
G minor), the adagio of which is one of the loveliest 
slow movements ever written, it may be accepted as 
a worthy representative of the composer. The open- 
ing allegro is dry, but the adicivioand./T/wi/chave much 
beauty — even the well-nigh inevitable canons being 
ingenious enongh to charm. 

A greater novelty than either of the foregoing was 
selected from the unpublished works of W. Friedo- 
mann, eldest of John Sebastian Bach's twenty chil- 
dren. With much of his father's genius, Friedemann 
Possessed traits of character certainly not inherited, 
le was lazy, for example, and eccentric to a de»rco 
which almost incapacitated him for the duties of life. 
What he might have done is, however, made clear 
bv the comparatively few things inclination prompt- 
ed or necessity compelled him to write. The Grand 
Fantasia (so-called, thoucrh really a sonata in form 
and proportion), played by \[me. Goddard, is one of 
a set only existing in the original manuscript. All 
its four movements, bnt especially the second and 
third, startle by their anticipation of effects we call 
modem ; while, thronghout, the music runs on with 
masterly ea««e and all the confidence of assured re- 
sources. The work was a thorooeh surprise, and, 
should it become widely known, will do mnchforthe 
reputation of the morose old Halle organist. In ad- 
dition to this and the other sonatas above mentioned, 
Mme. Goddard played Hummel's Op. 106, an excel- 
lent specimen of Mozart's accomplished pupil. 

In the course of her recitals Mme. Goddard brought 
forward eleven fugues — three by Handel, and two 
each by Sebastian Bach, Scarlatti, and Mendelssohn. 
All these are, of coarse, more or less known to ama- 
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tears of fugal writing ; ao that we need only remark 
epecially apon the interesting Dovelties by Albrechts- 
bergerand Eberlin, which completed theule. That 
of the former roaster (the master of Beethoven) is 
ooDstracted with great clearness upon a flowinir dia- 
tonic snbject, and worthily represented the famous 
old contrapuntist in Mme. Goddard's programme. 
Ernst Rberlin, a Tolominoas writer and celobrntod 
organist, who floorished immediately after Barh.and 
was Capellmeitter at Salzburg in the time of I>eopoId 
Mocart, contributed one of nine fugues which are, 
perhaps, all of his mu^ic now obtainable. Ushered 
in by a capital prelude, and closing with a pars »&- 
cunda, combining a new subject with the old, it is a 
fine example of a writer who ought net to be wholly 
foi^tteo. Here, again, we are com|H^lled to differ 
from the master who styled Clementi a charlatan. In 
a letter to his sister, Wolfgang Mozart said : 
^ "I would speak with all due respect of his (Kber- 
lin's) four-part writings, but his pianoforte fufirucs are 
nothing but interludes drawn out to a great lenirth." 
Against this judgment we are satisfied to appeal to 
that of the amateurs who lately applauded an exam- 
ple of the Salzburg musician's skill. 

The other works played by Mme. Goddard mnst 
be dismissed (though a good' deal could be said about 
them) in briefest terms. They were tweire studies 
by Steibelt, Potter, Moscheles. Ries, Hiller, Stem- 
dale Bennett, and others, as well as the same num- 
ber of classical drawing room pieces, noctnmea. vafsei, 
&c., by Mendelssohn, Schubert, John Field, and 
Chopin. 

MniriCH. — After the last performance of Herr R. 
Wagner's Trittan und /§olde, the King sent a message, 
expressing his perfect satisfaction, to the manage- 
ment, principal artists, and chorus. Be^tides this, he 
presented Mme. VogI with a bracelet, and Herr Vogl 
with a breast pin.— By an order of the King, the 
birthdays of Glurk, Mozart, Weber, and Beethoyen, 
will In future be celebrated every year at the Theatre 
Royal by gala performances. The Theatre Royal is 
now closed for the first time " in the memory of the 
oldest inhabitant/' as the performances in summer 
have always proved more adranugoous for the treas- 
ury than those at any other season, on account of the 
great number of strangers visiting the city. But 
Herr Wagner's am9»ition disregards such petty consid- 
erations, and consequently the building is closed for 
the alterations in the stage which are required by the 
Musician ot the Future. Everything is to be ready 
by the 25th August, the King's birthday, when Dot 
liheinf^ofd, the prelude to the Nibdnnqen trilofjie, will 
beproduosd, no matter with what efforts or at what 
expense. Our readers may imagine how utterly sick 
the singers are of this Wagner worship. On the 28th 
August, the statue of Goethe will be uncovered, and 
three of his pieces, IfAigenia, Torquato Tasso, and 
the first part of Faust (the latter as a gratuitous 
performance) will be played on three successive eve- 
nings. In order that the members of the band may 
not find their leisure time hang too heavily upon 
their hands, Gluck's overture, with Herr R. Wagner's 
conclusion, will be given with Iphigenia, and Liszt's 
respective " Rinfbnische Dichtungen " to the two 
other pieces. This will be done at the particular 
recommendation of Herr ton Bulow, for which, of 
ooune, the members of the band bless him. It is 
true that the " Sinfonisrhe Dirhtung," Faust, was 
composed expressly to Lenau's poem and not to 
Goethe's, but what does that matter, if Herr Hans 
von Billow sees a chance of glorifying his friend the 
AVbate t It appears, however, that Herr von Biilow 
has really and truly made up his mind to resign hi» 
official position here, despite all the efforts of his 
Royal patron to dissuade him from his purpose. It 
is said that he intends settling in Wiesbaden. — Mile. 
Virginie Gung'l (daughter of the well-known com- 
poser of dance music), who appeared successfully 
last year in Derfliegende RollBndtr, is engaged at the 
Theatre Royal ' from next September. Since her 
d^but she has been studying singing yery hard. 



Weimar. — Professor Hartnng-Mtiller has given a 
performance of Bach's MatthiuM-Passion, in aid of the 
funds for the Bach Monument to be erected at Eise- 
nach, the composer's birthplace. The solo singers 
were Mme. von Milde, Mile. Schmidt, Ilcrren 
Milde and Walters. The chorns consistetl of the 
members of the Singacademie, of the church choir, 
and of the Academic Vocal Association of Jena. 
Dr. Naumann, also from Jena, presided at the onran. 
On the day afler the performance hero, the perfor- 
mance was repeated for the same object at Jona. 



ROTTBROAM. — The annual festival of the Society 
for the Promotion of Musical Art wont oflf very suc- 



cessfully. On the first day tho work selected for 

Grformance was Uandel's Samson, the solo f^ingers 
ing Mmes. Lemmens-Sherrington, Schreck, Dr. 
Gunz, and Herr Hill. On the second day, the pro- 
ceedings commenced with Mendelssohn's overture to 
St. Paul, followed by fragments from his incomplete 
oratorio of Christus, it being the first time the latter 
had ever been publicly heard in this town. The 
programme also included M. Bargiel's Medea over- 
ture, and a •* Festival Chorns," by M. Verhulst, 
besides several pieces of less importance. Altogether, 
the festival wont off exceedingly well. 



Stuttoardt. — The Association for Classical 
Sacred Music recently gave a performance of Handel's 
Judos Maenahaeus. The solos were sung by Mmes. 
Marlow, Marschalk, Herren J&ger and Schutky. 



Operatic activitt in Italy. It is related of 
Abernethy that, on one occasion, when he had to de- 
liver the inaugnral lecture at the opening of the med- 
ical session at one of the London Hospiuls, he cast 
his eyes, before commencing, on the large number of 
students before him, and exclaimed, unconsciously, 
aloud : "Poor devils I what will become of them 1" 
Some similar remark might be applied to the mass 
of new operas produced during the first three months 
of the present year of grace, 1869, in Italy. "What 
will become of them ?" What, indeed ! The great 
majority will probably never be heard beyond the 
walls of the theatre where they were producea.thongb, 
may be, not one of the composers was called on less 
than twenty or thirty times in the course of the first 
night. However, to leave philosophizing, here is a 
list of them, together with the names of the compo- 
sers and of the towns where they (the operas, not the 
composers) were brought out. Mario, serious ; com- 
posed by Count Sampieri ; first produced at the Tea- 
tro Contavalli, Bologna. 2. Chotterton, serious; 
Signor Mancini ; Cingolo. S. Piocalini, serious ; 
Mme. Grandval ; Italiano, Paris. 4. Una foUia a 
Roma, comic ; Signor Fed. Ricci ; L'Ath^n^. Paris. 
5. Graziella, serious ; Signor Decio Monti ; Teatro 
Doria, Genoa. 6. Giovanni 11. di NapoU, serious ; 
Sienor Petrel la ; Teatro San Carlo, Naples. 7. //- 
degonda, serious ; Signor Melesio Morales ; Teatro 
Pagliano, Florence. 8. Fa/«ria, serious ; Signor Ed. 
Vera ; Teatro Comunale, Bologna. 9. FiescJii, se- 
rious ; Signor Montnoro; La Scala, Milan. 10. 
Ruy Bins, serious : Signor Marchetti ; La Scala, Mi- 
lan. }\. fjo Martire, serious ; Signor Perellt : Tea- 
tro delta Pergola, Florence. 12. / TiUori e U Pu- 
pille, comic ; Signor Dechamps ; Teatro Pagliano, 
Florence. 13. Caterina Howard, serious ; Signor 
Vczzosfli ; CaUnia. U. AJha D*oro, serious ; Sig- 
ner Battista : Teatro San Carlo, Naples. \ft. Go- 
rHta, semi-serious ; Signor San Germane ; Teatro 
Re, Milano. 16. Armando e Maria, serious ; Signor 
Carlo Alberti ; Teatro Fiorentini, Naples. 17. Le 
due Amiche, serious ; Signora Seneke ; Teatro Ar- 
gentina, Rome. 18. Matilda d* Inghilterra, serious ; 
Signor Zocchini ; Teatro Brunetti, Bologna. 19. 
Ija Serva Pndjona, comic ; Signor Tancioni ; Tea- 
tro Alfieri, Turin. 20. Eleonora d*Arboren, serious ; 
Signor Enrico Costa; Cagliari. 21. Gulnara, seri- 
ous ; Signor Libani ; Rome. 22. Un Marito in trnc- 
cia di sua Moglie, comic ; Signor Vitt. Grondona ; 
Milan. — It must be observed that in the above list 
are included operas written by foreign composers — 
not Italians, that is to say — for the Italian stage, and 
operas written by Italian composers for the theatres 
elsewhere than in Italy. It mnst furthermore be 
stated that MaiiUle d* InghVterra, though new for Italy, 
was first represented in Athens ; and that Guhnra 
and Un Marito, etc., were not produced on the public 
stage but in private society, the first at the Palnzzo 
Pamphili, Rome ; and the second at Count Filippo 
Bologni's, in Milan. 
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How they Pass Away I 

Tlio past year has been remarkable for tho 
number of stars, of greater or leaser magnitude, 
which Lave disappeared from the musical firma- 
ment. And yet that is a bad image by which to 
express the numerous deaths of notable musi- 
cians which we have had to chronicluof late; for 
the real stars arc those who, no longer present in 



tho body, liye and shine in the immortal crea- 
tions of their genioa. Such stars as Bach and 
Handel, Mozart and Beethoyen, Mendelisohn 
and Schubert, Weber and Rossini, ao long aa 
what may be called a musical firmament encom- 
paaaea our life, will never disappear from it, ex- 
cept by temporary obacnrationa. The artificial 
glare of poor and short-liyed faabiona, the rockets 
and blue-ligbta of enterprising aballow thauma- 
turgists and masters of claptrap effects, may hide 
from time to time these pure, perpetual lights, 
but only enough to show bow inextinguishable 
they are. In this aenae, there are more musical 
atars that disappear during their own life time in 
the flesh, — stars which culminate and aet and are 
forgotten before death, than there are that rise 
into the firmament upon the dtaaolution of the 
natural man. Many a composer once thought 
much of has aurviyed hia fame, and it ia only by 
the announcement of hia death that the world ia 
again reminded of him. In many inatancea we 
read with melancholy wonder the obituary no- 
tice of aome once famoua musician, whose name 
has long since almost ceaaed from men'a mouths, 
and are forced to reflect how brilliant may have 
been one's vogue and promise, how much one 
may have written and produced, bringing into 
play great forces in repeated public presenta- 
tions, themes of admiring criticism for how many 
years, and yet long since has bis very name re- 
lapsed into obscurity, until at length a feeble 
momentary ray ia cast upon it by some dark lan- 
tern of "Necrology" which goes wandering about 
in musical and other newapapera ! 

During the year we have read obituary noticea 
of an unusual number of men who have achieved 
a name in music, including some who will not 
fade from memory. Beaidea Rosnni, type of 
genius and success (and even he outlived hia in- 
apiration, although not hia fame or influence), 
and Hector Berlioz, a great man in hia way, but 
who atudied arts of effect rather than intrinsic 
quiet power, and was forced with sad sincerity to 
own his musical life a failure ; we have lately 
chronicled the death of Molique, the high-toned 
classical violinist and composer, and of Albert 
Giisar, one of the minor lights, but near, and 
still reganled with fresh interest, of the current 
light French opera, about whom further notice 
will be found in another column of thia week'a 
Journal. We propose now to go back a little 
and recall two or three namea of aome impor- 
tance, to which, in the press of other matter, we 
omitted all allusion at the time we saw their deatha 
recorded in our foreign exchangea. Of theae 
the most important is that of Loewr, beat known 
by his Ballads and Legends (though never auflS- 
ciently well kown in this country) — works full of 
imaginative genius ; some of them of the highest 
order, others mystical, romantic, darkly mediie- 
val to a fault, besides a large percentage out of 
the great number of them which, musically, must 
be accounted commonplace, Philister-ish and 
manneristic ; once, too, equally well known in 
Germany by his half-a-dozen Oratorios, of which 
the principal are "The Seven Sleepers,** "John 
IIuss,'* "Gutenberg," &c., — works highly com- 
mended by goo<l critical authoritica in the day of 
them, and citrtainly containing (at least tho two 
firdt nainud, which we have examined) not a few 
striking, admirable instancciv of composition and 
|MK^tio conception, but on the whole justly com- 
plaincil of f >r tlioir mysticism, and not j)osses»ing 
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musical vitality enough to keep them before tbe 
world ; it is loug since we have read anywhere 
of a public performance of any one of them. Yet 
in Loewe died much more of a musical character, 
than scores who have lately filled ten times as 
much space in the world's attention. The All- 
gemeine Musikalische Zeitung, Leipzig, publishes 
a notice of this master by one of his friends, from 
which we translate. 

"On the 20th of April died, in Kiel, at the age 
of 73, the well-known composer, Dr. Johann 
Karl Gottfried Loewe, who in relation to 
the Ballad occupies the same unique position 
with Franz Schubert in relation to the German 
Lied, He was born on the SOth of November, 
1796, in Lobejan near Halle; and he received 
from his father, who was Cantor, not only a se- 
verely pious bringing up, but also the foundation 
of his musical education, which he continued from 
his tenth year as choir boy in Kothen, and com- 
pleted in the Orphan House at Halle as a pupil 
of the celebrated old Tiirk, who took a fond in- 
terest in the talented boy. After the prospect 
of a puTfly musical career, with a salary from 
the king of Westphalia, was cut off for him by 
the revolution in political affairs, he accommoda- 
ted himself to the favorite wish of his father and 
studied Theology in Halle, where he was matric- 
ulated at Michaelmas in 1817. 

" As his clear, but somewhat sharp soprano 
had done for the boy, so now his exceedingly 
delicate tenor, of great compass, and his pure, 
intelligent delivery, won for the youth a great 
many friends. Moreover, the composition of 
his best Ballads (•* Treuroschen," " Wallhaide" 
" Erlkdnig^'^ki'.) falls within this student period. 
His acc]uaintance with Wrbe.r and Hummel resul- 
ted, afler the completion of his Triennium in the 
year 1820, in a call to Stettin as Cantor at St. 
James's, and teacher in the Gymnasium. After 
one year's discharge of these duties, his salary 
was doubled, and he was appointed musical Di- 
rector in the church, gymnasium, and seminary. 
He married a lady, with whom, while a student, 
he had formed an intimacy on the common 
ground of song, — Julie von Jacob, but in a little 
more than a year after had to mourn her loss, 
which later was fully and lastingly made good 
by his second wife, Auguste Lange. In Stettin 
he established a singing society, and ai^hieved a 
highly meritorious pa^ition in the musical life of 
that city, while his Ballads and Oratorios were 
making him world-famous. 

'* He was less successful with his serious and 
comic operas, which in their time perhaps would 
have filled their place alongside of Spohr and 
Marschncr, if the composer had been willing seri- 
ously to meet and overcome the difficulties 
and annoyances which are always connected 
with the carrying through of a first performance. 
If a want of knowledge of the stage, and a some- 
what over nice simplicity of instrumentation 
were a hindrance to him in the operatic style, 
yet the depth and sincerity of his religious feel- 
ings, the sterling excellence of his musical settings, 
and particularly his uncommon mastery of the 
male chorus, made him as universally recognized 
in Oratorio, as the dramatic vitality, the charac- 
teristic truth of delineation, and the plastic 
quality of form and style have done in his Ballads, 
for which, in spite of oAen l•xactin^ rt'qnirHment<i 
as to compass and flexibility of voire, they have 
secured for all time the first place in their kind. 



" After a stroke of paralysis in 1864, Loewe 
was pensioned off. Soon afterwards he carried 
out his resolution to leave Stettin and removed to 
Kiel, where he passed his last years, surrounded 
by the most affectionate care of his family. 
Just eight days before his death, he said to his 
servant who accompanied him upon a walk : 
The world grows more and more beautiful, and 

I " a heavy sigh closed the utterance of his 

presentiment of death. On the 20th of April a 
second attack came, paralyzing his whole right 
side, and followed in a few hours by a paralysis 
of the lungs, which caused his death. With inex- 
pressibly mild and unchanged features the youth- 
ful old man slumbered in the cofTm. His heart, 
enclosed in a silver casket, was deposited beneath 
a memorial stone in St James's church at Stet- 
tin, while his body, without music of voices or 
instruments, was committed to the burial ground. 

" An extended biosraphy of Loewe, partly 
written by himself, and for the rest compiled by 
his daughter Helene from numerous letters and 
documents, is to appear in the course of the 
present year, from the press of Wilh. Miillor in 
Berlin, to which we would not fail to call the 
attention of \iU friends and admirers.'* 

Loewe's published compositions number more 
than one hundred. He wrote also Symphonies, 
Overtures and Sonatas. Besides being one of 
the most prolific composers of recent tim«>s, he 
was also active in a literary way. He wrote a 
Vocal Method for high schools, which appeared 
in 1826, and a Commentary on the second part 
of Goethe's Faust, 

Raymund and Alkxandkr Dukysciiock. 
The deaths of these two brothers, within a few 
weeks of each other, last Spring, must have made 
a sad impression even on this side of the Atlantic, 
where they were held in pleasant remembrance 
by a number of American musical students, and 
were familiar names to many music-lovers. Tlie 
former was the well-known second leader of the 
violins who sat next to David in the Gewandhauit 
orchestra at Leipzig. The latter was one of the 
famous new school pianists, much sought by pu- 
pils, among whom were our townsmen Francis 
Hill and the late Nathan Richardson. The 
Signale says : 

^'Alexander Dreysciiock died in Venice 
on the 1st of April. So now both brothers have 
departed this life within a few weeks, for Ray- 
mund Dreysciiock died upon the 6th of Feb- 
ruary. The name of Dreyscrhot'k had a<:(|uired a 
European reputation. Alexander was born at 
Zack in Bohemia on the 15th of October, 1818. 
Endowed with talents of great promise, and un- 
der the guidance of a sound teacher, by the name 
of J. Poiipischil, Dreysciiock, while scarcely eight 
years old, had acquired such a facility on the pi- 
ano that he could appear already in public con- 
certs in his native place and its vicinity. For 
the full development of his talent, his father com- 
mitted the boy of thirteen to W. Tomas<*hek in 
Prague, with whom he passed four years in prac- 
tical and theoretic studies. After two more years 
of practice by himself, Drcyschock in December 
18S8 began his first artistic tour through a great 
part of North Germany, and met everywhere 
with the most flattering recognition. A journey 
into Russia from 1840 to 1842 proved e(](inlly 
successful. After his return, still in the ycar*42, 
he gave concerts in Brussels, Paris and London, 



which places he has since revisited repeatedly, as 
well as Holland, Austria, Hungary, &<*. Tin* 
success of these tours was always in the highest 
degree favorable ; his facility in octave passages 
everywhere causing especial astonishment. 

**As a composer, Dreyschock has published 
over 140 works, which, although designed moatiy 
for the hands of virtuosos, are yet distinguished 
by their clearness, symmetry and fine tinging 
style among many other compositions of this kind, 
and part of them have on that account become 
popular. Since 1862 Dreyschock has oflUciated 
as Professor ip the Conservatory at St. Peters- 
burg, where he was made Pianist to the Emperor 
in 1865. Advancing illness compelled him from 
time to time to leave this place and to betake 
himself to a milder climate, which however did 
not bring the hoped for restoration. Alexander 
Dreyschock belonged to the very small circle of 
the musical elite who were distinguished by the 
title of "Imperidl-Riyal Austrian Chamber Vir- 
tuosos." He was moreover Court Kapellmeister 
to the Grand Duke of Hesse-Darmstadt. The 
deceased leaves behind a widow and three sons." 
He was buried with great ceremony and honor 
in Prague, although he had not lived in Bohemia 
for years. 



Mosic IN Nkw Yokk. The Sun of Monday last 
tells us : 

In a musical wny we hare onlv Mr. Theodore 
TIiomaH (It pre-ifiit to look to. VVithout him we 
slionid liHvu to Htnrve antil fall, for, other than at his 
concerts, tliurc U nor a note to he hesrd, except from ' 
the incvira'iie hand or^om*, to remind as that such an 
tiT\ n& tlitit of irin^itr ntill cxMts. 

Mr. Thomrt.N hiH ilonu 8o nohle a work that it Is 
^nttifyin^ to know tliat his ttnterininmcnts are prov- 
ing; 11 pecuniHi V su(*co!«i«, And that his tcsiimoniHl 
on Friday ni«;h( wa.H all that could hnve heen desired 
in point of Tsi:in'>ur-i niid cTithiisiasm. 

The inii<i«'.tl |m>spmK fi>r the winter arc very nn- 
ocriain. FrtMich i;r:iitd opf>ni nnd Itnlinn opera haro 
hcr*ii lalkod of. Iiiif cvon ihe rumors of them Hcem lo 
hnve finally dird iiwhv. Of Eiii;liHh opera, howover, 
wc hnve fl donhio |iroHpe<'t. The Parepa-Rosa-Se- 
L'tiin tronpe is ro o]>en at the French Theatre on the 
1 lih of Scprcinh<;r with nulfc'^ "Puritan's Danjrh- 
ler.*' On \hv. 18th the ' Sonnatiihnla" will be 
}non«rht out, with "SIka Rose Hersco a.* Aniina. 

Ahuiit the QOih of iluii month Mile. Carlotta Patll, 
with Homn efiirient iirtsi^ianr^, will commence a con- 
cert KeaKon ai Sic in way Hall. 

The Kichin^rs Kn;;li<4h Opera Company do not 
open until Noveiulnsr. 

Mr. Oaki.yi.k PxrKKStLKA, the pianist, has en- 
tered upon a concert tour during; the summer months. 
The Bangor Whig mid Cottrier reports of him as fol- 
lows : 

"Mr. Pvtcrsilca, who made his first appearance 
ainontr us, in the finest pianist to whose touch the 
walls of \iiroinfM»pi hnve ever echoed. His tin^er- 
intf is nearer iierfeotion than any we have ever seen, 
while his power of drawiuf; from his instrument 
▼olume.4 of sound that completely fill every part of 
the hall, is only excelled hy the Mkillful touches that 
produce tones so Noft and swwt as require the closest 
attention and most complete stillness to render them 
audible." 

An Aportlk of Pkacr. Under this heading, the 
London Orvhentrn makes merry over what seems cer- 
tainly fair };ame, as follows : 

A derirvman of the ^jreat Republic, the Bev. T. 
de Witi Talmaire of Brooklyn, went to Boston for 
the Peace Festival, and was very much struck hy it, 
lie liked it. It uave him peculiar feelinf;s ; and on 
his arrival home he tried to tellhi<4 conp:rc)ration frotn 
the pulpit how lie felt during the hauj^in^ of j?uns, 
and clankin;rof anviU, nnd halloainn^ of tens of thou- 
sands of voices. This is what he thoui;ht of it : 

"Soprttiios and tenors, altos and basses, minjLrlcd 
wi-estlinii, wreatliinc;, soarinjr, sinkini;, till evcrv 
depth of emotion was sounded, and every heit;ht of 
inspiration touched ; and the threat surges of music 
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broke on the shore of the soal in crjstal and pearl 
and amethyst of sound." 

The Rev. T. de Witt Talmage is evidently a wa|(. 
By "crystal and pearl and amethyst of sound/' he 
meant to imply that the roir was composed of many 
precioas tones. 

"It seemed as if all lotlabies, and reaaiems, and 
warbles, and sonnets, and serenades, ana overtures, 
and orations, that had been wanderinf( through the 
a(|res, had at last found their heaven, clasping hands 
together in one grand march, to which an unconse- 
crated ear was not fit to listen." 

If every loafing luilahv, roving requiem, wander- 
ing warble (by uie way what is a warble 1") and 
strolling serenade could be collected together and 
sent out of this lower earth by means of a erand as- 
semblage of rows, what a capiul plan iff would be to 
get all the organ-grinders, German bands, chanters 
of "Yaah sparrer-grass," and cats who do most fre- 
quent the Night's Plutonian shore, and let them all 
clasp hands to&ether in one grand march, which 
should rid us of them forever. But we are afraid 
that the Rev. T. de Witt Talmage, now that he has 
got home again, will find that the lullabies, orations, 
warbles and so forth, go on wandering through the 
acres pretty much the same now as they used to. 
There is no peace for the wicked, despite all Bosto- 
nian Juhileers may say. 

And what did the audience think of it, while the 
warhlcH and sonnets were clasping hands and going 
to heaven 1 

"Some wept ; some shouted ; some clapped their 
hands ; and yet the tide continued to rise." 

This reminds us of the scene described by poor Ar- 
temiis Ward, as he was delivering his farewell lec- 
ture. "It was an sfTecting scene," he says ; "some 
of the audience sleeping peacefully on the benches, 
others weeping piteously at the jokes, others leaving 
the mom never to return. It was a solemn and 
toaching sight." From the specucle which so touch- 
ed the llev. T. de Witt Talmage, that good gentle- 
man of course derives a moral. The moral would 
• strike a dull British conirrogation as beinc: a trifle too 
comic for a pulpit ; hut American preachers are not 
to be judged hv the EnKtern standard. This is the 
comparison which the reverend onitor fonnds : 

"It was an occasion to he talked of and written 
about for all time. And yet even that was nothing 
compared with the multitude and splendor of the as- 
semhlaire of the Redeemed, when thcv come from 
the North, and the South, and the l^Mt, and the 
West, and sit down at the great Peace Jubilee of 
HoHven, and ten million times ton million trumpeters 
fthall lift tlieir trumpets, and ten million times ten 
million harpers slinll strike their harps, and all the 
ho«t« stretrhin^r ofTon seas of glass, and reaching up 
on crerlastinir hills, shall take up the anthem, chorus 
of children, chorus of martvrs, chorus of oceans, cho- 
rus of starM. while the Arc)i-angcl, in the might and 
splendor nf Eternity, standing before the great m«l- 
titude, shall beat time with hi>< sceptre." 

The notion of an arrhangclic chfif d^orrhestre Is so 
peruli.irly Araerican that we leave the Rev. T. de 
Witt THimsire, of Brooklyn, at the climax which his 
most original genius hss created. 

There's richness ! Verily, of all the crazy imagery, 
the sentimental hi/afatm, fulsome rhapsody that has 
been written since the Jubilee, there's none can hold 
a candle to much that has appeared in the religions 
newspapers or been preached in pulpits. Are these 
some of those "trauiipi rings" (Query: perspirings) 
"of the appointed time," whieh some great poet 
so eloquently anticipated in his rhapsody on Peace 
(a in Lamartine) prefixed to the proipeetus of the 
Jubilee ? 

The eelohraied vioIiniKt. M. Joanhira, during a 
winter renidenrc in Northern Germany, was in the 
habit of watchint; the Hkrtters on a fine piece of water 
beneath his window, until one day it occurred to him 
to try the exercise himself. As he had never yet 
donned a pair of skater, ho put htmiEelf into the hands 
of a man who provided skates and instruction in the 
art on the brink of the water, and wus soon equipped 
and started on the ion, the ma^tter lending his pupil. 
Findin*: tio di(Bi*uUy in koepins: his balance under 
thene circam*(tan(*eH, Joachim felt sure he could go 
alone, desired his leader to leave him, and the next 
minute he wa<« sprawling on his back. "Aha !" said 
the te.«clier, triumphantly, as ho raised his pmstrnte 
pupil, "you see it is not quite so easy as playing the 
fiddle! 

This reminds us of the winter days in Berlin when 
we watched the skating en the Thiergarten, and saw 
our friend John Paine, the organist, indulging in that 
form of pfdal practice. 



The splendid southern portal of Coloccne Cathedral 
is now completed. It is ornamented with 107 statues, 
88 of them life-size, and eight reliefs representing the 

Eassion of our Saviour — all composed and executed 
y Professor Mohr. 

The Council, snmmoned to meet at Rome in De- 
cember, will, it appears, take into consideration, 
among other things, church music. The preliminary 
committee, which is already at work, has had three 
reports sent in, relative to the notation of plain chant. 
It wants to amalgamate the seven different editions 
in one only, which would then be obligatory for every 
church. The authors of these reports are the Ab- 
bate Liszt, M. F<^tis, and M. Sain-d'Arod, formerly 
chapelmaster to King Victor Emmanuel. Liszt was 
in favor of the "Roman of Avignon," so called be- 
cause the use of it was decreed by a papal ball dated 
from that town. M. F^tis accepts the edition revised 
by the Council. M. Sain-d'Arod wishes the library 
of the Vatican to be searched, for the manascript of 
Pale«trina, which is preserved there, and whicn he 
would have republished exactly as it is. It dates 
from 1600; it is the first with a regular notation, and 
is, no doubt, more in keeping than any other, with 
the traditions of the primitive Church. 

Musical Travspobitioms. — M. Castil-Blaze has 
given an interesting account of the various keys in 
which the chief solo pieces in 7/ Dcarhiere have been 

S resented to the public. Of course Mme. Giorei 
lighetti sang Rosina's air in its original key, F. 
Mme. Persiani and other sopranos sang it in G. Fi- 
garo's air. written in C for Zamboni, is generally 
sunir in B flat ; Tamburini sang it in B natural. Ba- 
silio's air, "La Oalumnia," generally sung in C, is 
written in D. Bartholo's air, written in E flat, nsed 
to be sung by Lablache in D flat. These particulars 
may be interesting to those who believe in the ab- 
stract value of a normal diapason, and in the absolute 
character of kevs. We have all heard the principal 
airs in // Barbiere snng in the keys in which they 
were not written. We have seldom heard any of 
them suns in the keys in which Rossini wrote them ; 
yet who can say that by these frequent, constant 
teanspositiens, they lose anything of their original 
character — that Figaro's air, for instance, sounda 
mournful when sung in B flat t— Li^s of Rouini, by 
Satherland Edwards. 

The portrait of Handel, presented by the illustrious 
composer to his relatives at Halle, on the occasion of 
his last viftit in 1750, has just been bonffht by some 
Hanibunrh dileftanti for 400 thalers (£60). A town 
subscription is proposed, with a view to ita being 
purchased for the communal library, which already 
possesses 129 volumes of the master's manuscript 
scores. 

There's many a slip, &c. The Harvard Musical 
Association, here in Boston, had set ita heart upon 
that portrait for the adornment of its Club Room and 
Library, and had actually forwarded the money to an 
agent for its purchase. After much strange vacilla- 
tion of the owner in regard to price, first tampting 
purchase at 1 ,000 thalers or so, then warning us off 
by the startling sum of 4,500, it suddenly was offered 
for 400, ye$ 300, thcdas, just too late to enter into com- 
petition with much nearer bidderv. The portrait is 
in oil, life size, repivsenting the full figure down to 
the knees, and was painted from life by Hudson. 

A NoTKL Solution. — Apiopos of the Boston 

Peace Jubilee, the T^ondon Spectator specnlates after 

tln« fashion : 

It was not the volume of mnidcal sound, which 
was hardly perceptibly increased by the multitudi- 
non!« numbers, it was the concentrated volume of 
sTmpaihy and emotion which rennsurcd the radically 
difllidont genius of this wonderfully creative and able 
people. The Americans, like the Asiatics, oAen 
seem to us daunted by the greatness of the universe 
they live in, and seek in visible symbols of popular 
life for the coni*age which they fail to gather in the 
f&olitnde of individnal worship. If there be any other 
explanation of the great craving for something which 
gives a visible picture of the Grand FItre of Humani- 
ty, in its united yearnings and hope^, we cannot flnJ 
it. Their pride in the vast scale of their continent 
reacts, as we fancy, in a sort of shiver of awe upon 
their hearts, and they fly for reassurance, not to rev- 
erie and meditation, hut to populous meelin(rs which 
"resolve" on some conamon sentiment, or better still, 
where that is po!>sible,' they have roconrse to ffreat 
human liturL'ics of liberty and praite, like this Mon- 
ster Musical Festival of June, 1869. 



S^i^tthi llotites. 

DBIOKIPTIVB LIST OP THB 

T IB & T Xw^XJSZC, 
PaMlaliedi hr Oliver Dltaosi ti C*. 



Vocal. wltlL Piano Aooompanixnant. 

Flashing Eyes. S. G to g. Centtmari. 40 

The "flMblag cfM" thui ''sever can be mine." A 
aadlj beautifol aoof , with a varied and expreelve 
melodj. 

Kon torno. Turn not away. 4. G to g. Centemnn. 40 
A floe iMW Italian aong To excel leot stf le. The aub- 
Jeet, a eupplleatioQ to the loved one not to depart, 
allowa deep patbo« aad exprefwion. Add thb and the 
other to joar Uat of gjod forelga songs. 

Ask me no more. (Frage nicht). Voice, Flute 
and Piano. 4. E6 to g. ProrJi. 

A beaailfttl Qerman loaic,' well arrang^l fi»r ViHee 
and two iDntrnment*. Trjr tt the next niOAieal even- 
ing, enbeiltutlng a YioUn for Flute at wilL 

Tbady O'Flinn. S. D to e. I^lofJog. 35 

A capital Iri^h Doag, half hoflftorona, half tender, 
and prettj all through. 

Of thee I think. (Ich denke dein). S. Aft to a. 

Reichnrdt. SO 
Another flne German aon^r, making the repertoire 
ofaneh mvSle for thU bulletin qniie rieh and valua- 
ble. 

It is a good Thing to give Thanks. Quartet. 

Emenon. 60 
Qnartet or anthem fbr the ehureh eervioe. A 
"good thing*' logive thanka with. 

Faithful Echo. 3. C to e. . Gam, 40 

A pretty maiden pnta echo to a very good nae In an- 
•werlng lover'e queefelona. Heho hM no objection to 
reapond to soch a nice mrlodj as thb. 

Passing awav into Rnnlicrht. 3. A to e. EJUt. 30 

Theaentlmentlabeantifiit, and the worda are «o 

well united to the mnale that the ionf can liardly 
Ciil to be a standard one. 

Her Bright Smile. Duet. 3. Af» to f Wrighion. 35 
Nothing hardiv haa pleeaed mmw than thle. aa a 
song, and an a pl%no piece. 8o Its popularity as a 
duet is already eaUbliihed. 

Love mo beloved ! 3. B6 to d. Reichardt, 

Still another charming Oerman-Bngllch nng. WUl 
not diaappoint you. 

When the Silver Snow is falling. Duet 3. 

B6 to f. Smart. 40 

A prettr dnet, which one may like now tn its eool- 
neas, and In the winter for Ita well Imagined verses. 

The Mariners. (I naviganti). Trio for Sopra- 
no, Tenor and Bass. 4 'Eittog. 

Randeggar. 75 
Beantlftil Ibr a«a and ahore. Bounding over the 
•eaa of Italy, the effect of such music must be sur. 
priaingly sweet. 

Turn from them, Willie ! 3. E to «. SnliAurtf. 30 
Song and Chorna. A moat touching appeal, and 
good TSmpsranee song. 

Molly Adair. Song and Cho. 3. £6 to e. Hoag, 35 
▼eiy plearfng ballad in the fiivorite ballad style. 

Inatrmnantal. 

Walking in the Park. Var. 4. P. Pratt, 50 

Favorite melody well arranged. Blips eaaily firom 
the Angus. 
I'll follow thee. Polonaise. 3. A^. PraU, 50 
Also very well arranged, and a good instructive 
niece. 
Coliseum Waltz. 3. C. Turner, 30 

Quite pieoaing, and the name a good one. Boy It 
as a memento. 
Whiripool Galop. Hamburger Sprudel Galop. 

3. C. Parfow, 35 

With that clear metallic ring which imparts such 
brilllaney to the beat German Danee music. 
In Wild Haste. Galop. 3. E. Faust. 30 

like the above, brilliant, and in good popular style. 

Booka. 

Tni Pi CHIC. A Cantata. By J, R. Thomas, 1.00 
A pretty allWir with an unpretending title, which is 
hardly good enough for the music, that being very 
pleasing. Arranged for mixed Toleee, but an added 
Btatr reodera It equally available Ibr three female 
v(rfrea. So It la Jniit the thing for Seminarlee, as well 
aa for the outrida world. Incidents and Pleees are 
The Gathering. The Departure (Boat song). The Ar^ 
rival. Swinging Song. Flower Song, waits Song, 
Laughing Glee, Skipping Song, The Storm, The Sun- 
shine after Bain, Farewell, and Homeward Bound. 

Musio BT Mm.— Music 1% sent by mail, the expense being 
two cents for every four ounces, or fraction thereof, (about 
one cent for an ordinary pleoe of music). Persons at a 
dLitanos will find the conveyaaoe a saving of time and 
expense In obtaining supplies. Books can also be sent at 
double these rates. 



ABBEavTATioas.— Pa g rsss of diflieulty are marked fktMB 1 to 
7. The hey is marked with a capital letter, as 0, B flat, kn. 
A small Roman letter marks the highest note. If on the stafl 
•a itoHe letter tlie higliest note, if above the staff 
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For Dwight*« Journiil of Honle. 

Hafisd 

(Art«r M\n% BehSA.) 
Mv hft«rt, ^o hrAvy-lAden, 

How throhSc«t thou, wild anil liiirh. 
When she, lijchr foote«l maiden, 

With alrv iiu?p floatji by ! 
Ahont lier shoulders floweth 

A veil of ddsslin!* whiteness ; 
Beneath each dnrk Ush jrloweth 

A fire of niiiric hrif^htness ; 
Her rippling nifrht-black tresses 

Half shade her bosoms' sweetness, 
A rose's moss the dress Is, 

That foidri ber form's completeness ; 
And all is lovely motion, 

All voathfttl (rmces charming, 
To no ft, yet wild emotion 

My soul, my senses warminji^, 
Until, too heavy-laden, 

This heart of mine heats hijrli. 
When she, light-footed mai len, 

With Btry step floats by I 
Narcissus flowers, and ro^es, 

Aroand her robe are twining^ ; 
Its purple hem discloses 

Her foot, in scarlet shining;. 
Oh, ronnded foot so tender ! 

Oh, fine white hands' completeness ! 
Oh, lip of ruby splendor! 

Rnchantinfr, endless sweetness 1 
My heart so heavy-laden, 

How throhhcst tlion, wild and hijfh, 
When she, light-footed maiden. 
With airy step floats by ! 

On the roof she stood as I went by. 

With her rolic and tresses played the wind. 
While to her my parting song sang I : 
" Fare thee well, dear child, sweet, good, and kind ! 
We must part in pain. 
But shall meet again, 
When the marriage feast awaitoth me ! 

" Laden camels will I bring thee, dear ; 

Richest stuff for robe and wide schwalwar 
For thy fingers, henna choice and clear ; 
Spikenard for thy long ambrosial hair ; 
Silks most fine and litrht, 
Satins thick and bright. 
And thy mother shall contented be ! " 

On the roof she stood ; I passed along. 

While her little liaod she waved to me ; 
Warm winds bore to her my parting iong, 
And with robe and tress played tenderly. 
•• Fare thee well, my love, 
Homeward will I rove. 
When the marriage feast awaiteth me I ' 

Fammt Raymond Rjttkr. 



Ghristiiie Viluon. 

(from tb« London Orohestn.) 
1. 

The history of art, like the history of politics, 
often repeats itnelf; its law of succession is exem- 
plified in many ways. Twenty-two years ago a 
certain " Swedish Nightingale " burst upon the 
world at a time when the fortunes oC Jvric art in 
this country were at a very low ebb. Two years 



a<yo a vounsrer and fresher Swedish Nijjhtinuale 
a'ijrhred on English shore's at a time when tl»« 
prospocts of one of our opera houses looked simi- 
larly hopeless. In both cases the voice of the 
charmer exercised the liveliest effeut upon the 
purse of the despondent manajjer. 

In 1847 the then direetor of Her Majesty's 
Thefitre, Mr. Luniley. had the host of reasons for 
blej(sin{r the advent of efenny Lind. Thing:* had 
gone worse and worse with him ; the opera-house 
was about to close its doors, when the f^^ir Swed- 
ish sinjrer suddenly turned the heads of London- 
ers and the tidn of luck into Her Majesty's 
Theatre. In 1867. twenty years la»er, as deep a 
gloom seemed settling upon the fortunes of the 
house, and affnin the kindly North sent a res<;uer 
in Christine Nilsson. " When the sky is darkest," 
siys the p-overb, "dawn is nearest." Mr Maple- 
son had arrived at the mauvnh gunrt cVheure 
which precedes an improbable dawn ; but it came 
nevertheless, and Mr. Mapleson woke one fine 
morning in June to find himself, his new prima 
donna, and his theatre famous. The ma«r»c of 
twenty years before had repeated itself; a sin«rle 
look, a tingle hearing, ha*] done it all. Old 
opera-goerg recalled Jenny Lind's appearance 
and the consequent/urorg, and predicted a sim- 
ilar excitement in these staider times. Youn«rer 
opera-goers were eager for the antecedents of 
this wonderful singer who had captivated London 
at first siffbt, but of whom they had as yet 
learnt little or nothing. Who was she ? where 
had she come from ? how was it she had not 
visited Enirland before ? Patti wo knew, Lucca 
we knew, but who was this Nilsson, heard of but 
dimly as a cantatrice at the Tlieatre Lyrinue ? 
" All precious things, discovered late, to tnoee 
that seek them issne forth ; " but young London 
was impatient at the tardiness of this discovery. 
Paris had enjoyed this luxury for three yearn, 
grumbled the amateurs, and no entrepreneur till 
now bad been prescient enough or patriotic 
enough to contest the privilejre with Paris. And 
then the question was renewed : What were the 
new artistes antecedents ? 



IL 

The province of Smoland in Sweden is famous 
for a tradition conferring sundry honors and 
privilege! upon its community. Five cantons 
which form the southern portion of this province 
hear the name of Weland, signifying Defence. 
There is a legend in connection with the wars 
between Sweden and Denmark before the two 
kingdoms were united, telling of the patriotic 
deed of a Weland girl named Blinda, mediaeval 
Jndith of the north. All the fighting men of 
Weland were afield, awaiting the Danes, when a 
detachment of the army of invaders unexpectedly 
appeared in Smoland. Blinda, a patrician Swede, 
left in charge of her father's or husband's castle, 
(the legend is vague concerning her relationship 
to the castellan) proved herself equal to the 
emergency. Welcoming the invaders, she lulled 
them into a false sense of security, and at the 
cloae of a banc^uet, contriving to abstract the 
arma, gave the sisnal to a band of devoted Swed- 
ish women who fell upon the Danep and massa- 
cred them, from the chiefs^' downwards; the 
genera] being undertaken by Blinda herself. 
However apocryphal the story, it has received 
some recognition at the hands of the kings of 
Sweden. In memory of the gootl service of 
Blinda and her women, sundry taxes were 
remitted to Weland; equality of inheritance 
with the males was conferred upon the females 
of the province ; and especial honors are still 
accorded to a Weland lady when she marries or 
is buried. 
In one of the privileged cantons, at a village 



three leagues from the small town of Vexice, 
Christine Nils'son was born. Her psrcfnts were 
humble in coudition — peasant:* laboring upon an 
inex tensive farm. B»«fore the age of ^cn the 
musii'al ability of little Chrj.Hine assert eil itself 
in varirius meagre ways. The child wan known 
for a sinifularly sweet voice, and for afairknowl- 
C'lge of the violin, picked up haphazard. Oc- 
casionally her parents would senti her to the 
fairs hHhi in the rlifftfrent vilUiies and small towns 
of the district, where the little maid's beauty and 
fresh, clear singinjf earned a few copper-pieces, 
weh.'ome enough to thj hard-working couple at 
home. 

Bjirghers and peasant?* were generous enough 
in their modest way (Suoland being far from a 
rich province) to the fair childish musician with 
blond hair, beautiful eyes, and an innocent face. 
The gentry, too, roundabout, made inquiries from 
time to time after Christine ; and one or two 
urged her father and mother to allow her to 
receive a proper training in music. The chihl, 
however, for long resisted all attempts to sepa- 
rate her from her parents, thougli the latter 
seemed willing to avail themselves of the offers 
repeatedly made to them. 

They had raason enough to be tempted ; fur at 
this period the Nilsson household was very poor. 
Christine herself was the youngest of seven ; and 
a French chronicler portrays her as generally 
wearing the ca^t-oflT clothes of one of her broth- 
ers. Trench feuilUfonhfeA, however, often allow 
their love of creating an effect to overstep their 
regard for veracity. ' 

One day, while singing to her own violin 
accompaniment before a crowd of peasants at a 
fair, a strollins ju'izler oifere*! her the magnifi- 
cent sum of 20 riksdaler a year — about twenty- 
four shillings of our money — If she would join 
his troupe. Here at all events was a practical 
proposal, embracing actual terms. It would 
seem however that Christine declined this first 
engagement, notwithstanding the liberality of 
the entrepreneur. What an interestins subject 
for a painter it would make, in view of the after- 
career of the artist : Ciiristine Nilsson offered 
her first engagement ! 

She did not join the man of cups and balls, 
for we find her at length — ^some where about the 
age of thirteen or fourteen — domiciled with the 
Baroness of Lenhusen, a lady once celebrated 
in her country as a singer under the name of 
Mile. Valerius. A gentleman amateur named 
Tonerielhm was the means of persuading Chris- 
tine to dedicate hers df formally to music, and 
through his introduction the young girl took up 
a position in the Baroness's household, and 
received her first lessons from her. 

She was an apt scholar ; and in a short time 
her instructress judced her fit to leave Grothen- 
bunr, where the Baroness lived, for Stockholm. 
Here Christine studied under Franx Berwald, 
and here, as one of his pupils, she attracted the 
notice of royalty. From Stockholm ber patrons 
sent her to Paris, where she completed her mu- 
sical edu<*ation under Wartel, a very Warwick 
of his craft, a tnie Diva-maker. A dozen prhne 
donne owe their celebrity to the care and 
shrewdness of thi^ teacher ; but had he trained 
only a Christine Nilason his fame would be com- 
plete: 

m. 

Three years were devoted by Wartel to the 
perfection of Mile. Nilsson's supple voice and to 
training her in declamation, in style, and in all 
the arts that belong to the lyric stage. An easy 
task, when the master was so able and the pupil 
so gifted. At the end of that time Wartel pro- 
nounced her fit to make ber i/e6ti/, and gave M. 
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CarvalhOf the ronna^i^r of the Lyriqiie, a Lint as 
to the risin*; of this bn>rht particular star. 

All opera manager is only too ^lad to secure 
fresh talent when the warrant of it is undeniable. 
M. Carvalho took Wart^rs advice. Mile. Nils- 
son aceeptt'd an enjja^rement to appear in 
•' Violeita*' a French translation of" La Trauiata,** 
on the 27th of October, 1864. 

She was now eighteen years of age; fair, 
slender, graceful in carrii|«e^ amiable in features, 
with the lijfht blue eyes of the Scandinavian race. 
As the curtain rot*e the audience were aware of 
an unaccustomed apparition ; a ViolettA gentle 
and dii£nifit:d rather than passionate, displaying 
grace instead uf sensuous languors, innocence in* 
the place of recklessness. 

The traits of Mile. Nilnon*s performance of this 
character are now of European notoriety ; but it 
was new to the French audience in 1864. They 
were little prepared for the norel rendering. A 
succession of dark. Southern, warm-blooded can- 
talrici had portrayed the Lady of the Camelias 
as an amorous, voluptuous, seductive sort of Circe, 
a trifle dissolute, not to say vulgar. Here was a 
wide departure from the traditional rdle : Yio- 
letta shorn of her naughtiness, Violetta with fair 
hair, light blue eyes, a calm brow ; full of love, 
but a love consistent with self-sacrifioe ; not the 
Sybarite passion of previous Traviatas ; some- 
thing very different and much more agreeable to 
contemplate. 

It was the idealization of unsanctioned devo- 
tion ; and the BpiritueU French recognized the 
subtlety of the conception, and applauded to the 
echo. The new rendering accorded perfectly 
with the fresh, clear, beautiful voice. Both were 
pure, unstrained, unspoiled. In both lay that 
simplicity which is the highest outcome of art, 
since it proves that in the cultivation of art the 
purity of nature is not forgotten. 

The Swedish diva has widely improved on 
that first performance, with the practice that 
makes perfect. But the personation even then 
was great enough to arouse a considerable sensa- 
tion in Paris. The critics discovered a new 
genius; an artist whose dramatic power was 
worthy of her bright soprano voice and thorough 
style. The press burst into eulogiom. The 
staid Moniteur Universel headed the acclamations. 
" She has transitions,** exclaimed the critic of the 
Moniteur^ ^* which resemble the murmurs of the 
infinite ; at tiroes her songs fall from patrician 
lips like phrases lowly uttered by a duchess of 
olden time. Her sigh is a melody, her breath a 
caress. If she interprets Verdi thus, how would 
she sing Mozart ! " 

"Never has death," wrote M. Nestor Roqueplan 
in the Conat'Uutionnel, " presented itself in a soft- 
er and more touching guise than under the young 
features and with the sweet voice of the new 
singer. The repugnant reality of this agony 
was, as it were, veiled and idealized und«*r a 
poetic film. Violetta did not die, she seemed to 
dissolve in a melodious atmosphere." 

With the due allowance made to the fervor of 
French writers, always exalted when their sym- 
pathies are strongly aroused, nobody will contest 
the justness of the criticism. Later years indeed 
have verified it in the amplest manner. 

IV. 

The speculation of the critic of the Monifevr 
was destined to be ratified. In Venli, Mile. 
Nilsson was matriculated ; in Mozart she subse- 
quently took her lyrical degree. The music of 
Mozart was after all the test-point, and th« oppor- 
tunity of showing how the young Swedish artist 
conid sing the ** Don Giofranm " mndc and the 
exceptional rdle of Astrafiammante in " Die Zau- 
herftbte** was soon afforded. 

M. Carvalho, the manager of the Lyrique, en- 
joyed the reputation of making known to the 
Parisians, from time to time, the beauties of 
Mozart's masterpieces. The possession of so 
excellent a soprano as Mile. Nilsson decided him 
to repeat the experiment with all lavishness in 
the matter of cast and scenic accessory. " Don 
Juan" (at the Lyrique French adaptations of 
opera are performed) should be his first essay. 

The newly -accorded libert/ of the theatres 



favored the attempt Under the old system of 
privilege, certain theatres were limited to a 
certain range of the drama. " Don Juan" for 
example, could b«{ played only at the Academic 
Imp^riale de la Mu^ique, a patent house. There 
it had been prorluced ; had been played, like 
Gluck*s " Alcest<*,'' some six weeks or two 
months; and had been quietly shelved sine die» 
Mozart*8 glorious music was voted old and ex- 

f>Ioded, of little value, save to decorate the 
ibrary of some musical archaeologist, fond of 
amassing lyrical antiquities. *' La ci darem "and 
" II mio tesoro " were dead as the Doges, and 
about as interesting. 

In addition to the various obstacles in the way 
of reviving a taste for Mozart — obstacles arising 
from Parisian ignorance and prejudice— there 
had always been the difficulty of finding a 
" Queen of Night " for the composer's other mas- 
terpiece, the " ZattherfliUe." The music of this 
character is written with inordinately high notes ; 
the frequent use of the F in ait debars most 
soprani from nadertaking the rSle. Singers 
there hare been — like Mile. Carlotta Patti — 
able to reach these notes with suflicient ease ; 
but such singers are as oflen destitute of the 
dramatic qualifications demanded by the part. 

M. Carvalho thought he had obtained a sopra- 
no equally competent in the histronic and the 
vocal requirements of the rdle, and determined 
to produce the " Don Juan " tentativelv, with 
"Die Zauherfldte," translated into ''La FlUle 
Enchamie" in reserve. The result proved that 
he had not underrated his resources. Mile. 
Nilsson he cast for the part of Donna Elvira^ 
Mme. Miolan- Carvalho, his wife, undertook Zer- 
/I'na, Mme.Charton-Demeur, Donna Anna: and 
the parts of Don Juan^ Don Ottavio, LeporeUo, 
were respectively assigned to M. Barr^, M. 
Michot, and M. Troy. A well-selected orchestra 
seconded this capital ensemble ; the chorus was 
good, the scenery left nothing to be desired. As 
was a natural consequence, the issue fulfilled the 
manager's most sanguine expectations. 

Once more Parisian audiences discovered a 
new delight. So sweet, so tender, so gracious 
an Elvira they had never r»'alized. She moved, 
the embodiment of Mozart's inspired fancy, a 
blue-eyed, spiritual presence, whom it was lX>n 
Juan's blackest infamy ever to have wronged. 
And this was the music accounted dull and <^ao- 
lete ! this the singing which but for a manager's 
far-sightedness Parisian dullards might have 
foregone ! 

The victory was gained ; Don Juan became a 
French subject by terms of naturalization. Mar- 
seilles, Toulouse, Bordeaux, Lille and Rouen 
followed the example of Paris, and mounted the 
opera. Only the accident of birth prevented 
Mozart being claimed a Frenchman at once. 
As it was, the critics were disposed to quarrel 
with Germany for having forestalled them with 
the composer. In revenge they triumphed over 
Sweden in having robbed her of the artist! 

V. 

The success of ** Don Juan " paved an eTen 
way for the attempt which M. Carvalho had in 
his mind : the production of ** Die Zauherfl^e.** 
Mounted with great care, and possessed of the 
advantage bestowed upon it by such a Queen of 
Night as Mile. Nilsson, its reception was assured 
the moment Astrafiammante appeared upon the 
stage. " It was a rev<*lation," wrote one eminent 
critic of the performance ; " that voice so splendid, 
virginal, correct, flexible, equal throughout its 
rare extent, modulating, trilling to inaccessible 
heights," They were not inaccessible, since 
Mile. Nilsson attained them ; but the license of 
criticism must be understood. Certain it is that 
the marvellous rendering of Astrafiammante's 
two celebrated airs, unexampled for difficulty, 
yet easily conquered by her exceptional gifts, 
transformed a meagre part into ** a revelation," 
and a dull libretto into a triumph. Stupid as is 
^ the book " of the Magic Flute^ with its incom- 
prehensible mysticism, its assumption of Free- 
masonry intrigue, and the atmlessness of action 
throughout it ; still more silly as it is in the 
French adaptation, wherein the German -tran- 



scendentalism has been bot4:hed altogether ; the 
opera at once entered u[)on a splendid run. 
If rench audiences, lively enough in a general 
way to a sense of the ridiculous, lost sight of all 
ludicrousness of dialogue and action in the spell 
of Christine Ni1s:}on's voice. She became the 
talk of Paris ; she '* sang stars " as Mozart said 
of Mme. Lange, the original Queen of Night ; 
she sang gold and silver as well —into the pocket 
of the happy manager of the Lyrique. 

VI. 

The reputation of the new star of the Lyrique, 
and the curiously long run, nearly 300 nights, of 
Mozart's fantastic opera achieved through her 
genius, naturally reached the ears of our London 
managers, at that time straining every nerve in 
rivalry. Luckily for Mr. Mapleson, he made the 
best bid for preference, and secured the Swedish 
prima donna at a time when he was Ix'ing dis- 
tanced in the race by his competitor. In 1867 
Mr. Gye was having it all his own way ; Mr. 
Mapleson was beginning to fall in the rear. At 
Covent Garden Patti still shone an undimined 
star of brightness; Lucca, a fresher attraction, 
offered the stimulus of novelty and variety. At 
Her Majesty's there was Tietjens, incomparably 
great in opera of the broad heroic cast, but a 
presence to which the public had been used for 
successive seasons and now demanded a new 
excitement lima de Murska had been brought 
forward a season before, but audiences were but 
lukewarm at the best towards Mile, de Murska ; 
and this year she had, in spite of promises, not 
appeared. Mongini, Santley and Trebelli, it is 
true, were still to the fore ; but the opera-going 
multitude craved a special sensation, and, failing 
anjr particular novelty, went where they could 
enjoy beauty, youth, and espi^erie in Lucca and 
Patti 

The time was therefore ripe for a startling 
dtfbut : *» the hour " had arrived, and with the 
hour " the woman." The 10th of June was 
advertised for the new singer's appearance ; and 
some presentiment of delight— more likely some 
knowledge of the Lyrique artist's excellence 
borne hitherward by those who had seen her in 
Paris— crowded Her Majesty's Theatre to the 
roof. The ** Traviata " was the opera advertised 
— at no time a favorite with English audiences, 
vu the character of the libretto and its groping 
into unholy ways. Still a foreign language cov- 
ers a multitude of sins, and Verdi's music atones 
for another multitude. Added to this was the 
expectation that the new singer would condone 
all the remaining sins, if any more could be found. 
The theatre was crammed. 

It was the story of Paris repeated. Christine 
Nilsson appeared and London capitulated. " One 
glance," wrote the Saturday Review, quoting Rob- 
ert Schumann's remark on Schnbert," one glance, 
and the world shone fresh again." A murmur 
of admiration, harbinger of tJie interest to be 
gained, ran through the house at the apparition 
of the pale, slender, fair-haired divinity who was 
such a satire upon the naughty words she had to 
ntter. " Grande, svelte, graciense," as the French 
criti<'s had called her, she resembled in no whit 
the Italian ideal of Violetta. She that dissipated 
little personage who has to sing her conviction 
that ** all the world is folly except that which is 
pleasure"! She the reveller who has to poor 
out all her soul in an invitation to drink, and 
who pursues her rackety, re<:klesB career until 
Boredom in the shape of old Germont, and con- 
sumption in the shape of interesting little coughs 
over a dainty handkerchief, put an end to her 
naughty life ! The idea was absurd. TTiis was 
simply a graceful gentlewoman, pure in look, 
refined in bearing, as distinct from the prototype 
of Dumas /& as Enid from Vivien, as Beatrice 
from Francesca, 

It was her voice which opened the door of a 
new delight : and then that crowded audience 
recogn:2«^d the beauty of the new conception. 
A pure soprano sfogato, bright and tender as 
a May morning and clear and limpid as a 
stream; an intonation faultlessly accurate; no 
strain, no attempt at forcing, but a natural power 
which made certain notes audible at a distance 
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unattainable by stronger oreans ; these were the 
qualities at first recognizable in the ioipetuous 
** Libiamo ne' lieti calici." Then came ** Ah fors 
k lui che anima," displaying a sympathetic qual- 
ity of the lower tones, and producing so liTety an 
impression of pleasure that Douquets thus early in 
the evening began to fall. But the singer had 
her work yet to perform, and the first large 
bouquet was laid upon the table, like a Bill, for 
further consideration. Later on, the wealth of 
bouquets became onerous. 

As the opera advanced, so did the young singer 
in the hearts of her hearers. Refined as was 
her style of acting, gentle as her features, they 
lent themselves readily to every variety of 
emotion ; thus the admiration whico the appear- 
ance of Violetta awakened in the bedroom-scene 
became submerged in sympathy for her woes, 
soon as the unfortunate lady began to sing. The 
wail of regret for a lost past, with the sorrow 
suggested in the reed accompaniment, the growth 
of wf^akness in the frame and voice of the singer, 
and then the passionate burst at dying so young, 
which rang clear and bell-like throughout the 
house ; combined to render the last act memora- 
ble. The artifices of Piccolomini and Bossio — 
artifices which used to give this act something of 
a charnel-house character — were left unemployed 
by Nilston. She overstepped neither the modesty 
of nature nor the dignity of art. In particular, 
she abandoned the spasmodic cough and the 
other dismal indications of phthisis in its last stage, 
with which other artists had embellished the 
latter end of Violetta's career. In Nilsson's 
hand, the trasedy was capable of another signi- 
fication. Violetta dies, but scarcely of consump- 
tion. She fades away, a victim to disappointed 
love, to unmanly scorn. The ** melodious aether," 
in which, according to the French feuilUUmisie^ 
she dissolves, is the fitting Elysium ror so sweet- 
singing a spirit. Bulwer in one of his plays talks 
of ** melody like a happy soul released ; " a vision 
which seems to take bodily presence in this 
impersonation of Violetta. 

** A look, and the world shone fresh again." 
Mr. Mapleson found it so at all events. The 
fortunes of Mer Majesty's suddenly took a new 
lease ; rumor's thousand tongues and the more 
substantial testimony of the morning papers, 
spread abroad the new singer's fame ; and the 
theatre was besieged for seats for the second 
performance. Thus was another parallel afford- 
ed between Nilsson and Jenny Lind. Christine 
had arrived in the very nick of time for Mr. 
Mapleson, as her predecessor and compatriot had 
for Mr. Lumley ; and by virtue of her coming, 
defeat turned to victory. Once more the old 
opera-house reared its head and defied its advert 
sary. Patti might sparkle, and Lucca languish ; 
the Market envied not the Garden poasession of 
such bright exotics. If the south had her passion- 
flower, the North had her snowdrop, her violet ; 
and the world, without derogation to either 
growth, might take its choice. 

That the season of 1867 declared for Nilsson 
was unmistakable. She was the new idea, the 
sensation. It remained for after appearances to 
solidify the sensation into an abiding sense. 

(To b« OoDtlnn«d). 
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Butterfly and Thistle. 



Bt Mas. JuUA Ward Uowm, 



O! delightsome butterfly 
At thy rooming revelry ! 
Little bark with sails lateen, 
With a many-colored sheen, 
Like some fairy craft that flies 
Where smooth-mirrored Venice lies. 

Wings that thrill and flutter ever, 
Mocking every rude endeavor, 
With the passion of the speech 
Sot beyond thine insect reach. 
Would we grasp thee, as men rush 
After gold, or glory's flash, 
III the hand of might we tnist. 



For thy feathers are but dust — 

Say to our unloved insistence : 

'* Beauty shows but In God's diiitance." 

This purple thistle is to thee 
An i«let in the somroer sea 
That images eternity. 
As I rx nder and rehearse 
This poor idle morning's verse, 
Here joy-anchored thou remainest 
And thy brief elysium drainest. 

Breezy sephyr sweeps the fields, 

And the thistle sways and yields, 

Bat the butterfly clings fast 

As a sailor to the mast, 

As a banner iu the blast, 

Which, when widest sweep its folds. 

Firmest still its proud slave holds. 

I who picture thee, this hour 

Thus am clinging to my flower. 

Winds on lofty errand sent 

Question me with sharp intent — 

" Where's thy honey ? where thy song % 

Bee or bird, thou doest wrong.' 
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Still I seek one last caress, 
One more breath of joyoosness. 
O ! my flower, the wealth thoa hast 
Softly in my soul hath passed. 
When the happy summer day 
That unveils thee flits away. 
When Love's bloom has harried by. 
Know, thy butterfly will die, 
Bearing to some gentler zone 
Thy lost spirit with her own. 

Thee how soon may I behold 
Lifeless in thy shroud of gold! 
Nothing in thy plaintive death 
Wholesome Nature threateneth. 
No pale corpse, with loathed ill ; 
But the little wings are still. 
Vain the thistle keeps its growth. 
Vain the breeze his challenge bloweth ; 
Thy gay pennon floats no more 
From the sstber's meadow-shore. 

Might I, when my day is done, 
Fall like thee, oh winged one I 
No contagion leave, nor soil. 
But a pure and harmless spoil, 
One might keep with relics rare. 
Saying to the stranger's stare : 
" This she was, and she was fiiir." 

— Hours at Borne, 



Liflst in Rome.— Chopin 

Miss Anne Brewster writes to the Philadelphia 
Bulldin again as follows : 

Piazza, di Spaona, Romb, Italy, Tuesday, 
July 27, 1869. — Apropos to a report which I have 
read in some American papers lately of Ahh^ Liszt's 
movements and present musical occapatlons, I will 
give his own words. I asked him last Friday if he 
intended to go next month to Munich, to be present 
at Wagner's " Rheingold." 

" Yes, if it is broujEht out," replied Li^zt," bat I 
doubt very much if it will be." 

The " Christ " Oratorio, which the newspaper 
paragraphs say Liszt is now engaged on, was com- 
posed some years ago, and was performed at the 
Centenary Fete in Rome. Abh^ Liszt is engaged at 
present in preparing a method for advanced musical 
students. This celobratod artist, author, and com- 
poser leads a charming life in his fine airy rooms at 
the St. Francesca Roraana convent buildings, the 
beautiful situation of which I have already described 
in a preceding letter. He has a little court of 
musical followers around him, at the head of which 
is the voung Roman Raphael of music, Sgambati. 
Sgambati is a quiet, intelligent young roan, a consci- 
entious student, and jealoas of every moment of his 
time. He is well np in the literatare of his art too. 
Through his courtesy I am able to read that rare 



book " Memorie StoricO'Cnlichi di Gioranni Pier' 
luigi " — which in plain English means " The CriticHl 
Lite of Pnlefltrina." written by the great maKician, 
Goiseppe Baini. Ever since I came to Rome I have 
been trying to get this work. One day, while talk- 
ing to Sgambati, I fonnd he owned it ; instantly it 
was offered to me, and the next day he brought me 
the volumes Since then I have been working away 
hard at them, and some of these days I shall give 
you a few precious hits from this cnrinns and motft 
agreeable, quaint old " Storioo Critichi." 

While on the subject of rouble, I cannot help echo- 
ing the earnest wish of the Venice correspondent to 
this week's issue of the Correspondence de /2o»ie.— 
oar weekly Roman joamal. This letter writer says : 
" We put up the most ardent wishes that the Coun- 
cil will interest itself in the reform of Chnreh music. 
Venice gives us on this subject a case in point at St. 
Mark's this very day-^a specimen of what some 
artists will do when not held in check by ecclesias- 
tical authority. At this church is being sung a 
Vesper for the dead, to the high sounding music of a 
full orchestra, in which there is nothing to suggest a 
sigh or a tear ! 

Ever since my residence in Rome I have been 
struck ^ith the necessity for reform in chaich munic. 
Modem Italian mass music is to me very repulsive. 
With the exception of the Pontifical masses, when 
the Pope's choir sings the true old Palestrina music, 
there is no church in Rome where I can listen patient- 
ly to the music. It is all florid and full of the most 
disagreeable suggestions of operatic scenes in Verdi's 
operas. Some of the good old ecclesiastics have 
never heard an opera in their lives, and are very 
ignorant of the objectionable character of the music 
performed before them. One day this Spring a 
Catholic friend and I alighted from the carriage as a 
procession passed by with the Sacred Host. The 
procession was a very fine one, an 1 was accompanied 
ny a military hand of one of the rei^iments. At the 
most solemn moment, the band struck up the dmnk- 
en chorus from " La Belle HeMne ! I forget its name, 
but you will remember it, the droll, absurd scene in 
which Agamemnon and other Trojan heroes appe ir, 
with wreaths on their heads, wine cups in their 
hands, and in a state of beastly intoxication. Every 
one who has seen this disgusting but exquisitely 
droll travestie of the old story of " Veiled Sm," can 
form some idea of how shocked I felt. 

On Friday I told Liszt that a lady who wu with 
me at the time had lately read with much pleasure 
Mme. Sand's " Maitres' Mosai^te^," and had been 
de1i{;hted to see in the preface thHt the charming book 
had been written to the sound of his music. 

" I have written few books," says Mme. Sand, 
" with as much pleasure as this. I was in the oonu- 
try during a-summer as hot as the climate of Italy, 
which I had just loft Liszt played on the piano on 
the ground fioor, and the nightingales, intoxicated 
with the music, sang in the surrounding lilacs." 

This was written fkr off in 1837. Thirty two 
years ago ! Liszt's face grew bright as I repeated a 
few lines from the preface. 

'* Yes 1 yes 1 " he said, nodding his head and 
smiling. " Yes, I was visiting Mme. Sand at Ko- 
hant. The weather was indeed frightfully hot. She 
used to go to work at 8 o'clock in the evening, and 
I spent a great part of the time at the p'ano. At 3 
o'clock in the morning we had a supper, and Mme. 
Sand read us the result of her evening's work. 
She wrote rapidly, very freely^hardly an erasure on 
the page." 

Liszt has a great deal of fine humor, a little tinged 
with sarcasm, which is aereeaMy tempered by mid. 
age and religion. We were talking of a French au- 
thor. 

" II a rosprif, oui. il a I'esprit," said the Abbtf. 
pouting out his lips, then added with a sharp, wicked 
twinkle of the eye. a little wave of the long fingers, 
and a lowering of the voice, -' mais vous voyez c'cst 
Vexprii Fttsse, Vesprii d'entresol. 

This loses in translation, and has not half the force 
or piquancy when I say : *' He has intelligence, but 
you see it is Russian inteiligenee. intelligence on the 
ground floor ;" and yet I am sure, even in the Eng- 
lish version, we can feel the keen sarcasm. 

Even if Wagner's " Rheingold " is not prrtented 
at Munich this summer, the Goethe sutue mill hn 
erected in that city on the 20th of August, the 12( th 
hinhdayof the great German. 

Before leaving thik musical subject I will give your 
young lady readers who are lovers of Chopin's music 
a charming story which a musical friend told me 
Inst evening, t'his friend had called, as is the Ital- 
ian custom, to congratolate me on my f<lte day, St. 
Anne, which was yesterday, 26th of July. He 
brought me two pieces of music, one a Prayer to the 
Madonna, a song without words, hy Talexy, and 
those three Graces, the waltzes of Chopin, Opns 64. 
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When he nlayed the one in minor he imked me if 
1 h id erer heard the history of ii, and told it to me. 

It openn, as wo know, wit*» a Rad morement, and 
then hreaks into a mad, gny whirl, totMlly at variance 
with the be]<innin(i:, and appMrently havinic no <'oi»ti«c 
tion w th it. The first movem nt'i* lepenred, hut it 
dhoold Ite playod more as a memory of the orrf:i;ial 
theme thin as an actual reprexentation of exi«>iing 
• nation— that i^, accordinjj lo the story, which is 
this ; 

Chiipin called on Mine. Sand one day and was 
told she had been taken Huddenly and violently ill 
He retorned to his rooms in extreme distress, sat 
down to the piano and composed, at once, this touch- 
ing first moTement— it was the exprotision of his 
great anxiety. While playing, a messenger mme 
with word that Mmo. Sand wan tlvtter : the composer 
listened to the agreeable news in Nilence ; then barxt 
forth on the piano, with the wild, delirions pasaage 
which forms such a carious contrast to the first part 
of the waits. 



The Condition of Opera in England. 

A sharp article in MacmUlan't Magazine on ** The 
Condition of Opera in England " takes the managers 
t9 task for patting art in the background by " the 
worship of one or two artists/' The writer says : 

" Were an illustration needed, one is supplied at 
Covent Garden. The present soaoon may be sum 
med up in the wordn * Nilsson and Patti.' To these 
graceful and eifted ladies everybody and everything 
are suhservient, from Mongini and S.-uitlcy down to 
the gentleman who nominnlly decides what works 
•hall be played. He has really little choice. Mile 
Nilsson is famous as ' Marguerite,' ' Violet ta/ 
' Marta,' and ' Lnc a ;' while Mile. Patti is equal- 
ly famous as * Araina,* • Norina/ • Zerlinu' and 
• Rosina.' All that ha^ to he done, th-refore. is lo 
put the ladies forward, turn and turn ah')!!!, in one 
or other of thee characters, so that the hahitmfH set* 
their favorites, get as much variety as they care for, 
and everybody worth propitiAting is •<aii«fiod. Un- 
der any circamstances a Ni>sson or a Patti would be 
the reigning ' star,' but here we have a vasr pstah 
lishment existing for and by thcin. The (Movent 
Garden managers tried an experiment lately, and 
brought out an opera for the display of Signer Bot- 
tero's peculiar humor. Although the Signor cjimc 
with a great reputation, in a character acknowledged 
his masterpiece, nobody cared, and the novelty of a 
prima womo was exhausted by one representation. 
Moreover, at the same performance, the onapproach- 
able Mile. Tietjons was degraded to take part in a 
lever de rideau. Could there be a more bitter satire 
upon operatic ta.«te ? 

« • * •< When less rich in the personal attrac- 
tions of their singers, onr managers nid not entirely 
neglect unfiimilittr wo ks. A good many rarely-heard 
operas were promised ns, and some actually given. 
At the old house, within the 'au few seasons, the 
public have been presented with Medea, Iphigenia 
and // SerogUo ; wliile the new house has brought 
oit VA/ricaiue, /Jon Carloe, an I Romeo rt Juh**te. 
This may not be much, hut it is marvellous when 
ompared with the bnr.enness upon which op'^ra has 
now entered. The prospectas of the present season 
was in effect a li-it of prime donne ; a list so strong 
that the management did not even think it worth 
while to promise anything, though knowing fall well 
that the promises of a prospectas bind to nothing. 
True, the season has witnessed the production of Don 
Bucefalo and Hamlet ; bnt the former was given for 
the sake of Signor B'>ttero, and the latter as part of 
the price of Mile. Nils^on's s-rvices. Meanwhile, 
the honse^hills have announced repetitions of L^wia. 
La Traviaht, fyi Sim'tninhHfa, Ihn fr'omnni (thanks 
be to the accident of Mme. Patti's ' Zcrlina '), Fawt 
and // Barhiere, with a result Khowinc that the direc- 
tors well know their preference-public. Here, then, 
in this subordination of art to aniaf, we have one 
CO s>qii(nce of the ^vsten which makes opera a 
mere creature of fashion." 

The same writ r pays a compliment to New York : 

" The objector will probably declare that no other 

system is ponsible, witliont a report to the continental 

fdan of a state subvention. Unhappily for him there 
8 an America, which explo<1ea his argument by the 
simple logic of f:<ct.s. The New York managers have 
no subvention, and yet they contrive to ^ive saiisfac- 
tory entertainments at prices ranging from one to 
two do'lrtr-i. Their entertainment may not »nggest 
Covent Garden extravtigan.ce. and the perfor nances 
fall below the Covent Garden s«andard ; hut New 
York is no place to tolerate meanness and ineffi- 
ciency." 
Then follow some suggestions : 
"Let the manager be free from obligation to con- 



ciliate any one class, and let him have the fnllest 
Iil)erty to act upon the general likings and dislikings. 
In brief, put him on the same footing as his dramatic 
brother ; and, if he be permitted to run a irood thing 
for a month he may make compensation by not run- 
ning a bad one for a night. 

" In the next place let the art be put at least on 
equal terms with the artist. No audience will be 
unjust to tlie claims of the latter but a mu*iical 
audience is likely to insist upon ^omo attention 
to the formjr, preferring that works should be 
selected for intrinsic merit rattier than accidental 
agreement wiih a performer's powers. Under such 
circnmstHnoes a Boirero would have to serve the high- 
est of art purposes, instead of that which i« no higher 
than himself. The arrangement would render impos- 
siMe not only fjon Buccfulo, but also the wearisome 
repetition of shallow works chosen because they 
enable the heroine to ' bring down ' the house by 
tours de force. 

" Aicaln, popular opera should avoid snperf?uon« 
expenditure. For relays of artists beyond what 
might be necessary to keep up a good working com- 
pany no demand would arise, while thp co>tly magnif 
icenVe which has for years absorbed so large a 
portion of Mr. Gye*s receipts might easily be dis- 
penned with. All these belong to a lavish and 
artificial r/gime, and have no necessary connection 
with opera at all. Big companies, anelnbontc mine- 
enncine, and armies of supemumeraries, are to opera 
what ChaHes Kean's ' apholstery' was to Shak 
speare — good enough as a spectncle, but quite super 
floous. Reduced expenditure would secure mo<l«re*o. 
prices, and thus place the opera within reach of a 
large class now practically debarred from it. Dress 
man be left lo individual good tjiste, and with 
sartorial regnlations would disappear the last remnant 
of exclusiveness." 



Prima Donnas. 

From the Pall M»U QassU*. 



The American gentleman who, having first thought 
of bringing up his son as a carpenter, afterwards de- 
termined to apprentice him to Hiram Powers, the 
BC p or, on the ground that " sculpting!' seemed a 
moro profitable trade, would doubtless, if he had 
b-^en blessed with daughters, have educated the young 
Indies as prima-donnas. It is a brilliant profession. 
But then It is not every young lady who can sing; 
and to be thoroughly saccesffnl a prim a-donna should 
possess a variety of gifts and acquirements in addi 
tion to perfect vocsilization. She onirht to be per- 
sonally interesting ; and the enthusiasm of an audi 
ence will be more easily roused if to her artistic ac- 
complishments she unites groat personal beauty. Of 
course she must be an excellent actress ; and it is 
absolutely nec^^sry that she should exhibit the mo«t 
correct and refined taste in the matter of costume. 
All the qualities which Benedirk deemed indispensa- 
ble in a wife should belong, or seem to belong, to 
her; and to enjoy European favor, she mnst have 
several languairea* al her command. Italian, if not 
the first, should be the second language of every 
prima donna ; and the most sncces^sful of contempo- 
rary prima donnas have, like Malibran, the most 
striking type of the class, po sessed a complete mas- 
tery of several tongues. Perhaps the gift of lan- 
guage and tSe gift of song go to a certain extent to- 
eether. At any rate several examples could he 
cited — two brilliant ones at the present time and close 
at hand— tn which the liighent faculty for musical 
languaire and a very high faeulty for ordinary speech 
are combined. When the time comes for studying 
the prima donna scientifically, it will be interesting 
and impo't^nt to note the origin of the great prima 
donnat who during the pa«t and present century 
have from time to time enchanted Europe. Thev 
have, for the mast part, displayed aristocratic qnali 
tle«; thev have been received into the aristocratic 
"lis*, and, in many cases (Sontag, Crnvelli. Alhoni, 
P.iTti) have ended bv formlnir psrt of it. But none 
of them have been of aristocratic birth ; and what is 
far more remarkable is the fnct that to very few does 
mnnical talent seem to have come by inheritance. 
Certainly not one has inherited her high artistic 
qnalifies'from her immediate progenitors. 

The public have hut little idea of the indomitable 
enerirv that a great prima donna should possess, 
called upon as she is during the sea«on (and with a 
groat prima donna changing perpetually from capital 
to capital it is always and everywhere the season) to 
take part in morning rehearsals, afternoon concerts, 
evening repr«Kentations, and often private concerts 
when the operatic representations are at an end ; nor 
of the knowledge of society of various kinds and 
countries which a prima donna of the highest class 
cannot, with such a varied life, fail to acquire. She 
ends bv knowing something of the artistic, literarv, 
and fashionable society of every capital in Europe, 



and has been on speaking as well as singing terms 
with the memliers of all the pnncipal courts. The 
cosmopolitanism of the really absolute prime donw 
attoiute is one of the moi«t remarkable things about 
them. Of the thousands of caiUatrici who dream of 
competing, of the hundreds who actually compete, 
for the liiL'hest honorn in the profession, of the dozen 
who are very near attaining those honorn, there are 
scarcely more than two or three^^ertainly not half a 
doaen — by whom th fy :in? really gained ; and from 
those fortunate few a certificate of naiionaliiy is the 
last ihinjr that would be demanded. They may come 
from th« IJuited States or from Sweden, from Ham- 
burg, Prague, or Pesth ; the one thing necessary ia 
that, possessing the rare qualifications we have spo- 
ken of, they shall sing hainiually in the Italian lan- 
guage. They are more than cosmopoliun ; for, in- 
stead of being citi»-n^ of the world— that is to sity, 
of no city in pariieular — they are citixens of each 
city at which th«y happen to be engaged. Mme. 
Parti, independently of her operatic performances in 
Italian, sing* " Home, sweet home" in London, 
" Solovei" in St. Petewburg, " Si vou* n'avea rien a 
me dire" in Paris. Mdlle. NiUnon, without count- 
ing her Swedish m bodies, sings operatic music in 
Italian at C<ivent Garden, operatic niu<ic in French 
at the Acadtfmie of Paris, oratorio music in English 
at Englifth fe<«tivals. 

Prima donnas do certainly receive immens*e sala- 
ries ; hat it mu^t not be forjxotten that their expenses 
—above all, travelling expensea and ouilay for drest 
— are very great. They are for the most part chari- 
table even to excels. They are snrrounded at the 
theatre by attendants of all kinds who expect montjy 
for the most trifiing services; their addressee are 
known to all the begging -letter writers ; and when 
one of the principal mendicania of the metropolis 
fell, not long since, into the hands of the police, it ia 
a fact that the name of a celebrated German prima 
donna was found at the top of his list •f probable 
benefactors. Then think of the nomber of occasions 
on which prima donnas are a-«ked to sing gratniions- 
ly, and in many cases actually consent to do ao ! 
" It is io little tit)uhle for her to sing." it is argued. 
Bnt it is still less trouble for a millionaire lo write a 
check, in spite of which he i* rarely so ready with a 
check for a large amount as the prima donna of high 
repute is with her easilv convertible notes. Never- 
theless, after niakmg due allowances for the prima 
donna's inevitable expenditure, the fact remains that 
she ia excaedinglv well paid. Indeed, no one among 
women receives a larger income, apart from prop- 
erty, exc«*pt she be an empress or a queen. There is 
this differen*^. however: that the income of the 
sovereign (barring revolutions) is for life, while that 
of the prima donna is onlv for the life of her voice ; 
which, however, in the case of a happily constituted 
prima donna may fairiy be reckoned at twenty-five 
years, sav from seventeen to forty-two. Among men, 
no minister of State is so highly piiid as Mdme. Patti 
was last winter at St. Petersburg. The salary of a 
first-rate prima donna is about equal to that of an 
ambaosador (say £12,000 a year) ; and she retains 
the right, denied to the unfortunate ambaseador, of 
receiving presents . • . . 

Indeed, those who judge of the worth of others by 
what thev conceive to be their own personal value 
are ofteii shocked to find that our roo:«t popular 
prima donnas are so munificently paid It is clear, 
moreover, that a priest, a professor, a jndjrc. do ex- 
ercise much more important social functions than the 
greatest of prim<i donnas ; only being lees rare, and 
their services being less cageHy sought afier by the 
rich multitude, they receive more slander rcmunera- 
tion. For it is not. of course, »iie rarity alone ; it is 
the raritv combined with rare exndlence of the prima 
donna, in which her attractiveness lies. Any iMita 
natura is rare. Bui nature is not in a treakish mood, 
she is in a smiling mood when shocrealeH the perfjct 
prima donna, who mav well l>e called snrrwui na- 
Umr. When it was stated some years ago m the 
Conrt of Bankruptcy what amount of salary was 
paid to a celebrated first soprano at the Royal Italian 
Opera, the learned commissioner exclaimed that that 
was twice the salary of a pnisne judge ;" and nearly 
a centarv before that, the Empress Catherme, when 
■he heard what terms La Gabrielle required, is said 
to have replied that "that was more than she gave to 
anv of her marshala." Thereupon, as the storj- goes, 
Gabriel recommended the Empress to get her mar- 
shals to sing ; and probably a Russian field-mnrshal 
of the last century would have cut as queer a figure 
on the operatic stage as an Rngliah judge might be 
expected to do in the present day. 

The truth is, the prl aa donna, though large! v. and 
often profoundly adore I, has not yet been suffieicntly 
studied— certainly not in that calm spirit of investi- 
gation which it is necr^ssary bnt very diffieult to bring 
to the contemplation of so charming a sobject. From 
•tar-worship to astronomy would be a great atjp, hot 
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if the nMturo of the operatic star were thoronghlj on- 
derstood, its distinctive attrihiitea would he fonnd, 
we are sure, to ^e even of a higher Icind than paasiug 
devotees usually imagine. 



The Critic's Duty. 

To the Bdicort of the New York BTenlng Poet. 

It U impoBsihle for any candid and clear-minded 
person to look through the joornals and maffaxineii 
without b«Mng painfully convinced that very few of 
them contain critict&ms of any value at all. This it 
most distinctly felt when we compare their current 
reviewfl and criticisms with those standard produc- 
tions of the same character which hare had a per- 
manent uiflaence un intelligent opinion. When we 
turn fruro any xuch papers to our cnrrent critical 
literature, a hnmiliatinis conviction of the little value 
of the latter, with a ffw honorable exceptions, is 
forced upon us. An absence of the careful study of 
the work in hand, an eqnal absence of that close and 
keen analysis niihout which criticism is worthless — 
in short, a pitooos carelessness and superficiality are 
the distinguishing characteristics of what passes for 
criticism. 

There is a certain jargon in use among our criticn 
at present — a form of words which at the first glance 
is sufficiently imposing ; there is sometimes a good 
deal of racy sarcasm, and sometimes a graceful en- 
comium, but very little which hears close examina- 
tion, and still less which is of the slightest assistMUce 
to authors or artists. And Khi4 it is which is sorely 
needed in a conntry like ours, where all depMrtments 
are open to all, and where a vast amount of super- 
ficial work is forced before the public. Just now, the 
press, the AcAdemy of Design, tlie stage, the lec- 
turer's desk, the concert room, are all flooded with 
it ; and well -trained, thonghtful and conscientious 
critics, by sifting the chnff from the wheat, could 
render great service, not alone to young aspirants for 
literary and artistic honors, but also lo the longsuf 
ferini; and not sufficiently fastidious public. In older 
countries, where criticism is made more strictly a 
profesMion, it is reiilly in one sense not as much 
needed as it is here ; because there, education is 
slow, minute and thorough, and before making a 
Ycntare in anv department of art or literature an 
amount of training is often acquired which is here 
quite unattainable, at least without an expenditure of 
time and patience distasteful to most of our minds. 
Whoever, therefore, has a gift, or thinks that he has 
a gift, waits not to polish or develop it, but makes 
the first trial of his powers before the public, and the 
public is, as we have said, not sufficiently fastidions. 
and tolerates much which never ought to he tolerated 
at all. Certainly, wore the reading public as exac^ 
ing as it might be, it would soom that which the ma- 
jority of our journalri and reviews set before it as 
critirism. 

Some thoughtful and cultivated people have 
dreamed that the American mind is scarcely capable 
of producing good criticism. But in fact there is 
much critical capacity lying fiillow here, simply be- 
cause the owners of it do not think it worth while to 
use it conscientiously and laboriously ; perhaps, also, 
becaQ«c they do not understand what really noble 
and efficient service they might render to art and lit- 
erature by its thorough 'and zealous exercise. This 
requires, we must admit, no smnll amount of pa- 
tience, perseverance and self denial- For, it is very 
hard certainly to prepare deliberately and carefully 
for any one branch of criticinm when we daily see 
people assuming — and apparently with success — the 
office of critics without any previous preparation ; 
and equally hard to spend the time and patience 
which muKt neccAsarily he spent in study and analys- 
ing what we would criticize conscientiously and well, 
when perhaps the success of the article would be ai 
great were it dismitwcd with a fi-w gmceful phrases 
which would read smoothly, hut af^er all mean 
nothing. At present there 'is little, perhaps, in the 
aspecr of literary affairs which would encourage any 
young critic to this laborious and |)erhnps unreward- 
ed exertion. But we firmly believe that if a begin- 
ning were made by a few the reward would sorely 
follow. 

Most of onr young critics attempt too many sub- 
jects, forgetting that no human bf ing, however finely 
qualified by nature, can possibly be possessed of the 
training requiiiite to form a critical judgment of any 
value on more than two, or at most three, branches 
of art. Not long since we were conversing with a 
young man who filled the office of critic in five news- 
papers, on literature, painting, sculpture, music and 
the drama. He ran off the list of subjects, any two 
of which would suffice for the study of a lifetime, 
with an air of such capacity and easy assurance that 
we were almost dazzled into a belief of his powers 
commensurate with his own. Within a week we had 
an opportunity of comparing several critiques of his. 



They are what we might have expected — what, in- 
dee<l, was inevitable — slight, shallow and superficial. 
Not that there was not plenty of natural ability, but 
that it was spread over too wide a surface, and the 
result was mere surface work. Onr young friend is, 
unhappily, the type of a very large class of youths, 
w!io, gifted with fatal facility of expression, allow 
themselve:) to be tempted thereby to undertake just 
twice as much as can be well or thoughtfully per- 
formed. But earnestly would we urge upon the 
gifted young men and women who hold the position 
of critics for onr newspapers and magazines to re- 
member that, after all, it is good work alone which 
endures and is remembered. To-day, the pretty 
little painted paper boat goes dancing down the 
stream of Time beside its more solid companions, 
and for a little while it seems to stand the stress of 
weather and rough usage as well. But only for a 
little while. It sinks ere long, as all frail things do 
and must. Only that which the mind ha« strained 
to achieve, and on the perfecting of which time has 
been expended, fails of sinking in the ever-rushing 
flood which is bearing both ourselves and our work 
onward either to immortality or oblivion. 



How it Looked and felt in the Coliseum. 

The best description of the scene is that by Mr. 
UowELLS in his delightful Atlantic Monthly article, 
entitled "Jubilee Days." We must copy here a 
portion of it, by way of supplementing and com- 
pleting our own drier record. 

There was, in fact, something in the sight of the 
Coliseum, as we approached it, which was a suffi- 
cient cause of elation to whoever is buoyed up by 
the flutter of bright flags, and the movement in and 
about holiday booths, as I think we are all apt to be. 
One may not have the stomach of happier days for 
the swing or the whirligig ; he may not drink soda- 
wator, inteifiperately ; pop corn may not tempt him, 
nor tropical fruits allure; but he beholds them with- 
ont gloom, — nay, a grin inevitahly lights up his 
countenance at the sight of a great show of these 
amusements and refreshments. And any Bostonian 
might have felt prond that morning that his city did 
not hide the light of her mercantile merit under a 
bushel, but blazoned it about on the booths and 
walls in every variety of printed and painted adver- 
tisement. To the mere (esthetic observer, these vaiit 
placards gave the delight of brilliant color, and 
blended prettily enough in effect with the flags ; and 
at first glance I received quite as much pleasure from 
the frescos that advised roe where to buy my sum- 
mer clothing, as from any bunting I saw. 

I had the good fortune on the morning of this first 
Jubilee day to view the interior of the Coliseum 
when there was scarcely anybody there, — a trifle of 
ten thousand singers at one end, and a few thousand 
other people scattered about over the wide expanses 
of parquet and galleries. The decorations within, 
as without, were a pleasure to the eyes that love gay- 
ety of color ; and the interior was certainly magnifi- 
cent, with those long lines of white and blue drapery 
roofing the balconies, the slim, lofty columns fes- 
tooned with flags and drooping banners, the arms of 
the States decking the fronts of the galleries, snd the 
aral^efones of painted muslin everywhere. I do not 
know that my taste concerned itself with the decora- 
tions, or that' I have any taste in such things ; but I 
testify that these tints and draperies gave no small 
part of the comfort of being where all things con- 
spired for one's pleasure. The airy amplitude of the 
building, the perfect order and the perfect freedom of 
movement, the ease of access and exit, the complete- 
ness of the arrangements that in the afternoon gave 
all of us thirty thousand spectators a chance to be- 
hold the great spectacle as well as to hoar the music, 
were felt, I am sure, as personal favors bv every one. 
Thee minor particulars, in fact, served greatly to 
assist yon in identifying yourself, when the vast hive 
swarmed with humanity, and you became a mere 
sentient atom of the mass. 

I do not know if I shall be able to give an idea of 
the immensitv of this scene ; hut if such a reader as 
has the dimensions of the Coliseum accurately fixed 
in his mind will, in imagination, densely hide all that 
interminable array of benching in the parquet and 
the galleries and the slopes at either end of the edi- 
flee with human heads, showing here crowns, there 
occiputs, and yonder faces, he will perhaps have 
some notion of the spectacle as we beheld it from the 
northern hillside Some thousands of heads nearest 
were recognizable as attached by the usual neck to 
the customary human hudy, but for the rest, we 
seemed to have entered a world of cherubim. Espec- 
ially did the multitudinous singers seated far oppo- 
site encourage this illusion ; and their fi uttering hn» 
and handkerchiefs wonderfully mocked the movemeat 



of those cravat-like pinions which the fancy attrib- 
uted to them. They rose or sank at the wave of 
the director's baton ; and still looked like an innu- 
merable flock of cherubs drifting over some slope of 
Paradise, or settling upon it, — if cherubs can settle. 

The immensity was quite as striking to the mind 
as to the eye, and an absolute democracy was appre- 
ciable in it. Not only did all artificial distinctions 
cease, but those of nature were practically obliter- 
ated, and you felt for once the full meaning of unan- 
imity. No one was at a disadvantage ; one was as 
wise, as good, as handsome as another. In most 
public assemblages, the foolish eye roves in search of 
the vanity of female beauty, and rests upon some 
lovely visage, or pretty figure ; but here it seemed to 
matter nothing whether ladies were well or ill-look- 
ing ; and one might have been perfectly ascetic with- 
out self denial. A blue eye or a black, — what of it ? 
A mass of blond or chestnut hair, this sort of walk- 
ing-dress or that, — you might note the ditfHrence 
casually in a few hundred around you ; but a sense 
of those myriads of other eyes and chignons and 
walking-dresses absorbed the impression in an in- 
stant, and left a dim, strange sense of loss, as if ell 
women had suddenly become Woman. For the 
time, one would have been preposterously conceited 
to hbve felt his littleness in that crowd ; you never 
thought of yourself in an individual capacity at all. 
It was as if you were a private in an army, or a tery 
ordinary billow of the sea. feeling the battle or the 
storm. In a collective sort of way, but unable to dis- 
tingnish your sensations from those of the mass. If 
a rafter had fallen and crushed you and your unim- 
portant row of people, you could scarcely have re- 
garded it as a personal calamity, but miuht have 
found it disagreeable as a shock to that great l>ody 
of humanity. Recall, then, how astonished you 
were to be recognized by some one, and to have your 
hand shaken in your individual character of Smith. 
'* Smith 1 Mv dear What's-your-name, I am for the 
present the ^fty thoosandth part of an enormous 
emotion 1 " 

It was as difficult to distribute the various facts of 
the whole eflTect. as to identify one's self. I had only 
a public and general consciousness of the delight 
given by the harmony of hues in the parquet below ; 
and concerning the orchestra I had at first no dis- 
tinct impression save of the three hundred and thirty 
violin bows held erect like standing wheat at one 
motion of the director's wand, and then falling as if 
with the next he swept them down. Afterwards 
files of men with horns, and other files of men wiih 
drums and cymbals discovered themselves ; while 
far above all, certain laborious figures pumped or 
ground with incessant obeisance at the apparatus 
supplying the organ with wind. 

What helped, more than anything else, to restore 
yon your dispersed and wandering individuality was 
the singing of Parepa-Rosa, as she triumphed over 
the harmonious rivalry of the orchestra. There was 
something in the generous amplitude and robust 
cheerfulness of this great artist that accorded well 
with the ideal of the occasion ; she was in herself a 
great musical festival ; and one felt, as she floated 
down the stage with her far-spreading white drape- 
ries, and swept the audience a colossal courtesy, that 
here was the embodied genius of the Jubilee. • « « 

When Parepa (or Prepper, as I have heard her 
name popularly pronounced) had sqng, the revived 
consciousness of an individual life rose in rebellion 
against the oppression of all that dominant vastness. 
In fact, human nature can .stand only so much of any 
one thing. To a certain degree you accept and con- 
ceive of facts truthfully, but beyond this a mere fan- 
tasticality rules ; and having got enough of gran- 
deur, the senses played themselves false. That array 
of fluttering and lulling people on the sonthem slope 
began to look minute, like the myriad heads assem- 
bled in the infinitesimal photograph which you view 
through one of those little half inch lorgnettes; and 
you had the satisfaction of knowing that to any lovely 
infinitesimality yonder you showed no bigger than a 
carpet-tack. The whole performance now seemed to 
be worked by those tireless figures pumping at the 
organ, in obedience lo signals from a very alert figure 
on the platform below. The choral and orchestral 
thousands sang and piped and played ; and at a 
^iven point in the gcena from Verdi,a hundred fairies 
in red shirts marched down through the sombre mass 
of puppets and beat upon as maay invisible anvils. 

This was the stroke of anti-climax ; and the droll 
souml of those anvils, so far above all the voices and 
instruments in its pitch, thoroughly disillusioned you 
and restored you finally to your proper entity and 
proportions. It was the great error of the great 
Jubilee, and where almost everything else was noble 
and impressive, — where the direction was faultless, 
and the singing and instrumentation as perfectly con- 
trolled as if they were the result of one volition, — 
this anvil-beating was alone ignoble and discordant, 
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— tririal and hage merely. Not even the artillery 
accompaniment, in which the cannon were made to 
pronounce words of two syllablei, was so bad. 
The dimensions of this magazine bear so little pro- 

I>ortion to those of the Jubilee, that I most perroroe 
eave most of its featores unnoticed ; but I wish to 
express the sense of enjoyment which preralled 
(whenever the anrils were not beaten) orer every 
other feeling, even over wonder. To the ear as to 
the eye it was a delight, and it was an assured suc- 
cess m the popular affections from the performance 
of the first piece. For my own part, if one pleasur- 
able sensation, besides that received from Parepa's 
singing, distinguished itself from the rest, it was that 
given bv the performance of the exquisite Coronation 
March from Meyerbeer's " Proph^te" ; but I say this 
under protest of the pleasures taken in the choral 
rendering of the " Sur-Spangled Banner." Closely 
allying themselves to these great raptures were the 
minor joys of wandering mely about from point 
to point, of receiving fi^sh sensations from the 
varying lights and aspects in which the novel scene 
presented itself with its strange fascinations, and of 
noting, half consciously, the incessant movement 
of the crowd as it revealed itself in changing effecu 
of color. Then the gay tumult of the fifteen min- 
utes of intermission blot ween the parts, when all 
rose with a stisurrus of innumerable silks, and the 
thousands of pretty singers fluttered about, and eos- 
siped tremulously and delightedly over the glory 
or the performance, revealing themselves as charm- 
ing feminine personalities, each with her pique or 
pride, and eacn her something to tell her friend of 
the conduct, agreeable or displeasing, of some par- 
ticular him 1 Even the quick dispersion of the 
mass at the close was a marvel of orderliness or 
grace, as the melting and separating parts, falling 
asunder, radiated from the centre, and flowed and 
rippled rapidly away, and left the great hall empty 
ana bare at last. 

And as you emerged from the building, what 
bisarre and perverse feeling was that you knew 1 
Something as if all-out-doors were cramped and 
small, ana it were better, to return to the freedom 
and amplitude of the interior 1 



New History op Mdsic— In all Europe, there 
is no name more widely known in the literature of 
music than tliat of M. F. J. Ftftis. Some thirtv 
years ago he published his " Biographie Universelle 
des Mosiciens," and he now annonifeee as complete 
his long-looked-for " Historie G^n^le de la Musiqne 
depuis les temps les plus anciens jusquli nos jours," 
in eight volumes, the flrst of which is just issued from 
the press of Firmin Didot. Judging from the flrst 
volume, and from what we know of the author, his 
work will be found to be no mere review — a pretext 
for ingenious research and elegant dissertation— but 
a thorough presentation of all that science and erudi- 
tion can do for so vast a subject The labor of fiftv 
years of the first literary musician of Europe on such 
a theme cannot fail to produce a work that will create 
an epoch in the historiography of his art Treated 
by him, the history of music is the reconstruction of 
an important fragment of the history of humanity. 
Music, says M. Ftftis, "is the ideal art par exceUence, 
Unlike poetry, painting, or sutuary, it is not inten- 
ded to produce the manifestation of determined ideas, 
or the represeA»tion of external objects : but its 
province is to awaken emotions and express senti- 
ments whose endless modifications escape analysis. 
The poems of Homer, of Pindar, and of Anacreon 
fathered the poetry of Latin antiquity, of the Middle 
Ages, and of modem times ; somethmg of them may 
be found in the prodactions of the most original 
geniuses ; Homer and Virgil still live in the poeticsl 
apocalypse of Dante, whose original creations have 
inspired his successors ; the tragedy of .Sschylus, 
Euripides, and Sophocles may be partly found in the 
tragedies of tonlay ; the sutnes and bsisreliefs of our 
artists difl^er but little in their aim from the produc- 
tions of Phidias and Praxiteles, and not alwajrs do 
they excel them ; to the srt of the Grecian painters 
our modem artists have added nothing but perspec- 
tive and more skillful shading of color ; the object 
sought to be represented, which is nature, still remains 
the same. Music on the contrary —vague in its 
essence and sublime in its effects — has, in the multi- 
plicity of its forms, nothing identical but sound and 
time. Among the peoples of India, in China, among 
the Arabs, among tne Greeks, in the medissval pis in 
chants, in the harmonic combinations of the four- 
teenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries, in the pop- 
ular melodies of different nations, finally, in the 
dramatic or instramental productions of our day, the 
art so little resembles itself that we feel tempted to 
attribute to it as many diverse origins. Imitation of 
nature is, within a certain limit, the necessary prin- 
ciple in the arts of design ; that of music is sponta- 
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neons emotion." And this cannot be called mere 
enthusiastic eloonence ; though whether we should 
allow M. F^lis tne word ** ideal " to use as he uses it 
is a question. To defy analysis and to be mot>t emo- 
tional is not to be trafy ideal in the highest degpree, 
though there is a school which seems to hold the 
belief— a school in literature as well as in other 
fields of human activity. — NtUion. 



Jbig^t's lonrnal of Snsu. 

BOSTON. AUGUST 38, 1869. 

The KnfiMl Proipeot 

Of coarse everybody asks, what Music shall we 
have this coming Winter ? The answer, as yet, 
must be rather vague and general. There is no 
cause to fear that we may miss any of the im- 
portant features of the last concert seasons, with 
the single exception, we regret to say, of the 
classical chamber concerts of the Msndblssohk 
Quintette Club. These five gentlemen, so 
long and honorably identified with oar chief oppor- 
tonities of hearing and enjoying the violin Quar- 
tets, Quintets, &c., of the great masters in that 
kind, have had sach tempting experience in their 
excursions *' out West " for a month or two at a 
time during the last two years, that for the pres- 
ent they regard the call from that quarter of the 
wide field as paramount and instant. Leaving 
Boston in October, they propose 16* pass the 
entire winter and spring in giving concerts in 
the Western cities. That they will scatter good 
seed there, we have no doubt Bat it will bo a 
loss to us, for Boston has not so many good musi- 
cians, especially when it comes to the matter of 
selecting a grand orchestra, that it can aflford to 
spare, even for a season, five of the most aceora- 
plished, including the almost indispensable vio- 
loncello and artist-like presence of Wulf Friks, 
as well as the sore and telling violin of William 
ScHULTZB who has sat so many years at the 
head of the strings. 

Their chamber concerts, latterly, have been 
reduced to four in a winter, so that oar destita- 
tion will not seem so great as if we had not been 
let down gently to it by degrees. Moreover, 
nature abhors a vcusuum, and in the present 
advanced state of musical caltare, and increased 
demand, there need be no fear that other and 
fresh forces will not rush in to fill this one, gratifying 
our cariosity at least with new interpretations of 
works which we have always known in only one 
way. Probably the new Quartet party of the 
Brothers Listrrmann, after the successfal 
experiment of last year, will be ready to do more 
and better now. And Boston with its Festivals, 
its Oratorios, its Symphony concerts, &o., is get- 
ting to be such a Mecca for musicians, and for 
music-lovers, that we shall not wonder at any 
rich invoice of artists suddenly arriving in our 
harbor any day. 

Then, whatever the Muses grant us or with- 
hold in the way of purely stringed Quartets, 
&c., we can hardly fail of being rich again in 
other kinds of choicest Chamber Mu^c. In 
classcal pianists we are always strong; and 
although Mr. Dresbl will remain abroad 
another winter (incalculably to the loss of music 
here in every best sense), and Mr. Lang, too, 
means to pass a year in Germany (another great 
loss), we still have Leonhard and Perabo and 
PBTBRStLBA and Parker, and other good ones 



within call, who, with the aid of our best violin- 
ists, and our vocalists so heartily devoted to 
the finest kinds of German song^ will furnish 
edifying entertainment in more ways than one. 

To pass from smaller things to great, the Sym- 
phony Concerts of the Harvard Musical Associ- 
ation will be as many and as good as usual. 
They will be given as heretofore on alternate 
Thursday afternoons, ten in number, beginning 
on the 4th of November. Further particulars 
about the programmes, &c., will be made known 
in ample season. We shall miss from the orchea- 
tral ranks the Quintette Club, as we have said ; 
but the country is full of good musicians, and 
the motto of the Society at all events is still 
« Excelsior." 

Tbo Government of the Handel and Haydn 
Society were never more in earnest We do not 
know that they have decided on the list of Ora- 
torios to be brought out. Bat there is one im- 
portant piece of news which we are quite safe in 
telling : This time, it appears to be really a set- 
tled thing that Bach's great Pauion Mutic (after 
the gospel of St Matthew), will be taken up and 
studied with the design of producing it in Passion 
Week. The full score (as edited by Robert 
Franc) and orchestral parts were procured from 
Germany last winter, but too late to enter upon 
so formidable a task at that time. The voice 
parts for the double chorus will soon be in readi- 
ness. Messrs. Ditson & Co. already have them 
in the engravers' hands, and are preparing to 
publish an octavo edition (like their Mendelssohn 
and Handel oratorios after the pattern of Novello) 
of the entire work for voices and pianoforte, with 
both German and English words — the latter 
translated here expressly with the utmost care 
to keep them as close as possible in spirit, sense 
and form to the original text, antiquated and 
qnaintly pietistic as it is, while scrapulonsly 
studying in every syllable and vowel sound Bach's 
never careless marriage of the word and tone. — 
Thus there will be plenty of copies of the full 
vocal seore, at a moderate price, both for the 
singers to sing from, and for the inquiring listener 
to look over while he listens, or to study at his 
leisure. For an American publisher this is a bold 
venture and an honorable one. But we believe 
it will repay in the long run. Bach's Matthew 
Passion is bound to take its place in the reper- 
toire of the great Choral Societies in this ooan- 
try, as it has long since done all over Germany, 
where it is performed in a doxen places every 
year, as it has done too in London, where it is to' 
be revived next winter, and even in Paris, wit^ 
ness the interest it excited at the Pantheon a year 
ago. With us it is a qnestion of time only ; it 
may never be popular, but it will be, it is already, 
in such demand, that it cannot be kept out of the 
market or the concert-room much longer. For 
our old Oratorio Society, too, it is a brave, bold 
undertaking ; perhaps the boldest step they oould 
take ; with due faith and persistency it will not 
prove a rash one. Why should they not essay 
the boldest, the most difiScnIt of tasks? They 
have for years been taking all the arduous steps 
that lead right up to it ; they have mastered Han- 
del's Oratorios, except the Isro^, which yet waits 
for adeqttatt performance ; they have had great 
success with SU Paul, which is a stepping stone to 
Bach ; they have even triumphed signally in the 
whilome discouraging choruses of the Ninth 
Symphony. What task remains, what further 
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height to gain, if they woaM still make progress, 
but to grapple manfully with and solve the long 
postponed problem of the great religious music 
of Sebastian Bach ? Even if they do not suc- 
ceed in doing it very perfectly, or more than 
passably at first, for want especially of great solo 
singers masters, of the (here) rare art of recita- 
tive, still the effort will reward with a sweet 
sense of progress, it will inspire and charm with 
a new knowledge, a new love, with the beginning 
of a new possession that shall grow sweeter and 
richer the more deeply they enter into it and 
realize it. 

The new oratoiio society, the Boston Choral 
Union, under the direction of Mr. J. C D. Pabkbr, 
has plans, we hear, of more enlarged actiTity. And 
in a more private way, yet every year enjoyable to 
hosts of inrited friends, we hare still Mr. Parker's 
admirable CInb of mixed voices, and the German 
Orpheus for male psrt-songs and choruses, — the lat- 
ter now under Mr. Zbrrarn's direction, illness hav- 
ing prevented Mr. Krbissmahh from meeting as 
often as he wished with his old associates, with whose 
musical progress and pleasures be has been identified 
from the beginning. Mr. Ereissmann, however, is the 
musical head of 

A Nrw Grrmait Si vol wo Club, of mired voices, 
of which the Botton Jourrud giTCS the fbllowiog in- 
formation : 

It to eatled th« CaBellton-Yeraln, aod to eompoMd of both 
maU and fvoial* voie«ii — OMUiftDi. or AmeHcana wfa« an able 
to flog In Oerman. The admtoKlon of todiea as riiiRen to a 
ftatvre whteh dtotingntohee It from the Orphenp Soctoty and 
Che Keocralltj of the Oeman ■Incinffelnbe of oareountry, 
althoagh In tlw Ltoderkrani ef New York, and In one or two 
ether of the larg* aatoetotioiM of that elaM,ladl«e are admitted 
to membenhip, and to a participation In tbe mn»leal ezer- 
etote, altbonfh meh organliatlonN atoo maintain a aeparate or 
dbtioetlTe eztotenre ae MdnntrtkBrt^ or mate ehoir*. In Ger- 
many, einclnff eoeletiei eomposed of mixed Toleee are Tery 
eommon, ae they are In Bngland and America, and they lnT»- 
rtobly draw together the flmt Toeal talent. The formation of 
each a metoty In Beaton will open to ns a new mine of good 
muele, for the Oerman partmnn already made fomlltor here, 
aie almoct «zclDfiiT«1y eompoeltlona for male Toieei only. The 
enterprtae to la the beet of bands, and the Mosloal Mnetor to 
an enthnslajitto and untiring worker, as well as an artist of 
aeknowledged ability. He has contrlbnted veiy greatly already 
to ttie adTaneement of mnsleal art among ns, and hto name Is 
a guaranty that wfaatevw to attempted will be well done and 
that the highest ends of music will be serred. There to to 
be an active and passive membership, and the rolto alrsady 
Include some of our best resident voealtots and patrons <^ 
music, some of whom, ladles as well as gentlemen, are well 
known as solo arttots. Messrs. Chlckerlng k Sons have very 
kindly placed their elegant hall at the dtoposal of the Soetoty 
for Its meetings and rehearsals, which will take place for the 
prssent every Wednesday evening. On Wedneeday evening 
Isst, a eonstltntlon and by-tows were adopted, and tbe follow 
Ing ofllrers were elected : Mnsleal Director, August Krslss- 
mann ; Treasurer, Carl SebraubsUilter ; Librarian, Carl Prue- 
fsr. Siswral mndeal selections were sung with very ezoellent 
eO'Ct, although no preliminary practice had taken place. 
Publto eonoerts wUl probably be glvea la the eonree of the 
winter. 

Thi4 new St Cecilia Club (maj it grow to riral 
the excellence of its proto'jpe, the Cncilien-Verein 
of Frankfort on the Main ! ) will occupj a sphere 
which needed to be filled. There are rich and rari- 
ous treasures of choral composition, secular and 
sacred, of more moderate length than Oratorios, such 
works for instance as Schumann*s " Paradise and the 
Peri," the religious CnnUtas of Bach, church com- 
positions of old Italian masten, &c., of all hearing of 
which we have been thus far deprived, except so far 
as Mr. Parker's Club has given glimpses of their 
wealth. These fields our German Csecilia propose 
to cultivate. They alrcailj number over thirty voices, 
and we trust they will in time be strong enough to 
bring out such works in full with orchestra. At 
present they are engaged in the practice of Schu- 
mann's Ziffeuner-Ltben (" Gypsey Life "), to be fol- 
lowed by the Ballad " SchOn FJUn," by Max Brach, 
and Hauptmann's Salve Regiiui. Lator in the win- 
ter's programme they have xet down for them the 
following sterling Hscred works, by old Germnn and 
Italian maatera, all as arranged by Robert Franz, to- 
wit : Handel's JuhikUe ; one of the Cantatas by J. S. 
Bich ; Durante's Magnificat ; Astorga's StaUU 
Mater. Rich promise truly ! 

The Great Or^^an wo have slways with us. It 
still plays, or is played with, every iVednesday and 
Saturday noon for an hour. If the noble instrument 



always ful Riled its functions as worthily as when we 
listened there last Saturday, it would be a comfort to 
true music- lovers and a gain to music. Mr. Lano 
played, beginning with a Concerto in G major by Bach 
(Allegro, Andante, Presto), not by any means one of 
the greater works of the old master, but genial and 
graceful for an introduction. Then the larger half 
of the hour was occupied with his own transcription, 
thoughtfully and tastefully made, of all three move- 
ments of the Orchestral Symphony to Mendelssohn's 
"Hymn of Praise," as deliiate a piece of orsan 
coloring, well contrasted and connected, smoothly 
fiowing, happily reflecting the orchestral traits, as 
we have ever heard upon that instrument, and beau- 
tifully executed. If we must have orchestral music 
on the organ, let it be like that. Another point of 
interest was an original Prelude and Fugue in D 
minor bv an amateur of this city, a gentleman deeply 
read and practically well versed in music, as this 
first publicly disclosed specimen of bis work shows, 
Mr. JosiAH Bradlbk. After a spirited arpeggio 
prelude, a regular Fugue is built on a theme resem- 
bling that of Handel's " And with His stripes," 
followed by a second subject also well worked up, 
with episodes, the whole ending in a Chorale richly 
harmonised. It made a very good impression. 
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HuMBOLDT Fbstival.— It is fit that Americans 

as well as Germans, in their own land, and here 

uniting with us as well as in their own way by them- 
selves, should celebrate the Centennial Anniversary 
of the birth of Alexandbr von Humboldt, one of 
the greatest men of the past century, whether as a 
scientific student and teacher of the laws of nature, 
or as a foremost representative of culture in the 
largest sense, or as a great lover of our country and 
of freedom, one of the wisest friends and benefactora 
of the human race. It occun on the 14th of Sep- 
tember. A committee of the Boston Society of Nat- 
ural History, very fitly, have taken the matter in 
hand, and adding to their number from the citizens 
at large, announce appropriate services at the Music 
Hall at 3 12 o'clock that day. Boston has an ad- 
vantage over all other places celebrating the day, in 
being able to call upon Professor Aoassiz for the 
address. No man living could do fuller justice to 
the theme. Our German fellow citizens, through 
their various organizations, warmly cooperate, par- 
ticularly the Orpheus Musical Society, who, increas- 
ing their number to some sixty or seventy voices, 
are practising some of their best part-music for 
the occasion. There will also be a good orches- 
tral piece or two, conducted by Mr. ZRRRAHif , and 
perhaps other music. For Humboldt was a zealous 
and appreciative friend of Music and of Art as well 
as Science ; the author of the "Kosmos" knew the 
Greek word in both its sen8es,one of which is Beauty. 
It is hoped that the celebration will bring together 
many dintinguished friends of science and of cul- 
ture. The price of tickets is put at t2.00 and $1 .00, 
not only in the belief that the exercises will be inter- 
esting enough to warrant it, but mainly for a solid, 
practical good end, namely, to found a " Humboldt 
Scholarship," at the Museum of Comparative Zool- 
ogy, the noble creation of Agassiz, in Cambridge. 

Mr. Ernst Pbrabo, our remarkable young pian- 
ist, at the request of friends in Cleveland, Ohio, gave, 
there on Monday, Aag. 9, a Matinee of Classical 
Music, with this programme : 

Dedication OTeHnre, Op 124, (0 iwOor,) Beethoven* 

Sonata, Op. 27. No. I. ( B Rat mnjor,) Beethoven- 

Seherao, from the Bfidnammer NIght'e Dnam, (O minor,) 

Mendebnohn. 

Six Yailatiomi, Op. 81. ( t m<0<ir.) Beethoven. 

Orande Sonata, Op. Id6, (B flat major), Beethoven. 

Mr. Carltlb Pbtrrsilra. also, has been con- 
certizing, with success, in Milwaukee and otiter 
Western cities. 



Nbw York.— The French Theatre will open its 
doors on the llth of September to a far pleasanter 
sort of entertainment than the revels of last Winter, 
and, as we trust, to a long lease of popular favor. 
The Parepa-Rosa English Opera Company will then 
begin a short season — fifteen nights only— with 
Balfe'fl " Puritan's Daughter," an operefull of charm- 
ing melodies and pretty stage effects, and one which 
will give opportunity for nearly all the roembera of 
the largo troupe to make their bow and receive a 
pleasant welcome. The star of the company is, of 
course, Mme. Rosa herself. The young Engli'«h 
'prima donna. Rose Ileraee, will soon arrive, and he 
ready with " La Sonnamhnia," by the time we are 
tired of " TVe Puritan's Daughter." 

AfVer a tour through the provincial wilderness, 
the Rosas will return about Christmas time, and 
give several interesting novelties— among tliem 



Weber's " Oberon." The troupe includes the charm- 
ing young contralto, Mrs, Seguin, Miss Fannie 
Stockton, Mr. Castle, Mr* Nordhlnm, Mr. Campbell, 
Mr. Lawrence (a new baritone), Mr. G. F. Hall, and 
other favorites. 

The great high C tenor Wachtel, has changed his 
mind about coming to America, and concluded to 
stay at home. It may possibly be a consolation to 
some people, however, to learn that Mme. Anna 
Btsbep is coming. The French Opera Company 
which has taken the Academy of Music remains an 
impenetrable mystery, the only ascertained facta 
about it being that some sanguine manager has paid 
an installment of the rent, and that Roger and Mme. 
Sass, being importuned to ioin the company, have 
both refused. It is said to be certain now that Nils- 
son is not coming, though it is also certain that she 
was engaged, and that Tietjens is not coming either. 

While so many people are not coming, it is the 
most natural thing m the world that we should try to 
keep those who are here from going away, and we 
are consequently not surprised to learn that certain 
stockholden of the Academy ure trying to obtain a 
release of Miss Kellogg from her contract with Man- 
rice Strakosch, and to organize with her an Italian 
Opera Company under the management of Maretsek. 
We hope they may succeed. If they do not, we fear 
the Academy this Wintar will be as deserted as a 
haunted house, which, considering the awfnl deeds 
that have been done there, it well might be.— 7Vi6- 
une, 21s<. 

Thb Paris Consbrvatoirr-— The annual exam- 
ination of the pupils of the Imperial Conservatoire 
was commenced on the2lst ult. and has just been 
concluded. Among the "judges" or, as we should 
term them, examiners, have been the vewran Anber, 
the president, M. Ambroise Thomas and other emi- 
nent French musicians. The piece chosen for the 
competition for the first prize for pianoforte plsyii^g 
was the allegro de concert in E msjor by Chopin. 
So excellent was the playing that a double first prize 
was given to M M. Ausende and Cavaille, who are 
described as " pianists of great promise and excellent 
musicians " There were sixteen competitors. The 
young ladies who entered the lists for the same 
instrument numbered thirty five; they played the 
fourth Concerto of Ries in A [?| sharp minor. Five 
first prizes were given. The singing this year by 
the male pupils is described as not being very satis- 
factory, so fir as the qnality of the voice was con- 
cerned, but the ladies were better, Mile. Marie Minen 
taking the chief honors. The performance on the 
stringed instruments, alwavs. says the Revue ei Gazette 
MueicaJe, excites most interest among musicians 
while it fails to attract the general public. The 
work chosen for the violoncellists of whom nine took 
prizes, was a concerto in E minor, by Platel, a com- 
poser who died in 183.5, and although comparatively 
forgotten now, waa well known as a virtuoso in his 
own day. Twenty-four violinisto competed in Viotti's 
concerto in A miiior, diHplaving remarkable talent. 
The following were the number of pupilA who com- 
peted in the other subjects. Grand Opera, 11 male, 
6 female ; the drama 6 and 23 ; the flute 6 ; oboe 9 , 
clarionet 7 ; bassoon 2 ; horn 7 ; cornet k pistons, 
civil, 4, militarv 5 ; trumpet 7 ; trombone k coutisNe, 
civil, 1, military (on the system of M Sax) 2 ; Kaxo- 
phone, military 11; saxhorn, military 3. The dis- 
tribution of the prizes was fixed for Thursday last.— 
Land. Qtoir, Aug. 7. 

The Ecole de Mnsique Religieuse, founded in 
Paris by Louis Niedcrmeycr, and now directed by 
his son-inlaw, celebrated on Wednesday the inaugu- 
ration of a bust of ita founder, and a distribution of 
prises. Among the compositions rendered with 
great spirit in a concert may be mentioned a Salve 
Regina by Oriando Tjasso, and a madrigal by Orlando 
Gibbon. The bust was then uncovered, and addresses 
delivered, panegvrizing the career of the composer of 
" Le Lac," " L'I»olement," " L'Antomiie," " I^ 
Fronde," and ih* fine Muiss in B minor, and the 
founder of the School to which he devoted the last 
years of his life. 

Handrl's " Acts and Oalatra was revived al 

the Princess's Theatre, London, on the 2nd inst. 

The Aihen<eum says of it : 

The revival of " Acis and Galatea'" with all the 
scenic accessories that marked the production of the 
aereyiata by Mr. Macready, at Dniry Lane, will inter- 
est play-goers of almost every class. Those whose 
taste has iteen fbrmed or deftrmed on the sensation 
Rcencs of lata years, will find plenty in " Acis," as 
now given at the Princess's, to engage their attention ; 
while mnny will be curious to hear, on the stage, 
music, that in the concert room is familiar enough. 
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No pains have been spared to cqaal the famoas revi- 
val at Drurj Lane, in 1842. Ciarkson Stanfield's 
oriipnal designs hare been freely used in the exquis* 
iteljr beaatifal Sicilian views ; while in the groopings 
of the crowd of simply-robed attendants there is 
evidence of a refined intelligence but rarely witnessed 
on oar stai;e. The principal characters are as well 
represented as we can expect them to be at a time 
when ho encouragement is given for the cnltivation 
of English dramatic singing. The afternoon operat- 
ic performances at the Crystal Palace have had the 
effect of bringing to the surfiice a yonng singer who, 
for lack of each upportnnity, might long nave re- 
mained in obscnrity. Miss Blanche Cole has not 
yet acquired the art of sineing Handel's music with 
fitting emphasis, bat she gives full promise for the 
future. Her bright voice is naturally flexible, and it 
is directed, as it seems to us, by active intelligence. 
Miss Cole bas mnch to learn, but she has plenty of 
time before her. Mr. Vernon Rigby's voice told 
better in the bold phrase " Love souiuU the alarm," 
than in the gracious melody of Acis*» incomparable 
song to his mistress's eyes. Far better, however, in 
intention, ibeling and execution was Mr. Montem 
Smith's delivery of Damon^s airs, and infinitely worse 
WAS Herr Formes's false singing of the Giant*s rug- 
ged love song, " O, ruddier than the cherry." We 
fail to see an^ good reason for the introduction of 
Cupid ; and in spite of the Drury Lane precedent, 
we would willingly dispense with the music written 
by the late Tom Cooke to accompany the intix>duc- 
tory scene. The scene iuelf, however, is a marvel 
of suge carpentry. We actually see the waves 
breaking on the shore in *' tender, curving lines of 
creamy spray," and hear the rustle of the receding 
water on the sand. Scenic illuHion can sc^ircely fur- 
ther go. The choruses, though they are by no 
means easy, are fairly sung, and the orchestra, linder 
the guidance of Mr. J. L. Hatton, is efficient. 

LowDow PHiLHAnMOMiG SoGiBTT.— The follow- 
ing lixt of the chief works performed daring the last 
season is extracted from a paper recently published 
by the directors : English (instrnmentxl) music bas 
been represented by the srmphony in G minor, th^ 
pianoforte caprice, and the pianofoite concerto in C 
minor, of Professor Sierndale Bi*nnett ; the overture 
to *' LeH Travaillenrs de la Mer .. of Mr. W. O. 
Cusins ; and the symphony in I) of Mr, Cipriani 
Potter, the instractor of them both : Belifian music 
bv two movements from the violin concerto in E of 
Sit. Vieuxtemps. French mudc by the violin concerto 
in B minor, and that in A minor, of Rode. Ibilian 
music, by the overture to Lodoiika of CherubiniJ 
German miiMic by two movements from the vioHn 
sonata in E of Bach ; the symphonies in E flat 
(Broicx), in B flat, in C minor, in F (Pastorale), in 
A, and in F (No. 8), the thiiid overture to Leonora, 
and the violin concerto of Beethoven ; the symphony 
in B fiat (La Heine de France) of Haydn ; the sym- 
phonies in A and in A minor, the overtures to the 
Wedding of. Camacho, the Calm Sea and Prosperous 
Voyage, and the Irtles of Fingal, the pianoforte con- 
certo in G minor, the violin concerto, the pianoforte 
serenade and allegro, and the march from a Midtnm- 
mer Night's Dream, of Mendelssohn ; two move- 
ments from the violoncello concerto of Moliqne : 
the symphony in G minor, the overture to Die 
Zauherftoie, and the pianoforte concerto in D (Coro- 
nation), of Mosart ; the overture to Konijr Manf:ed 
of Herr Reinecke ; the unfiniMhed symphony in B 
minor, the overture to Rosamnnde, and a Lied, of 
Schubiert ; the symphony in C, an arnmgement of 
the Ab«ndlied, of Schumann ; the prelude to Lohen- 
grin, and the march from Tannh&nser, of Wagner ; 
the overtures to the Jubilee Cantata, Preciosa, 
Euryanthe, and the pianoforte Concert-stiick, of 
Weber; the symphony in G minor of Woelfl, and 
Spohr's " scei'ia cantante," for violin. 

^^^^^ • 

MuaiCAL FB9TIVAL8 iw EifOLAifD — At Nor- 
wich, the fiBstival is to open on the evening of 
Monday, the 30th of Angu^t. There is less nor- 
elty than usual in the programme and much less in- 
terest. A selection from an unpublished oratorio by 
Mr. Pierson, " Hesekiah," and a sacred cantaU by 
Mr. Horace Hill, a local composer, whose fame has 
not travelled beyond the walls uf Norwich, are ab- 
solutely the only novelties. Spohr's " Fall of Baby- 
lon," a dreary work, Rossini's M^iss, Handel's 
"Acis," Mendelssohn's '*Loh|fesang," and "The 
Messiah," make op the remainder of the programme. 

The Triennial Musical Festival will be held in 
Worcester on September 7th, 8th, 9th, and lOih. 
On the first dav (Tuesday) Elijah will be given ; 
on Wednesday, Mr. Sullivan's Prodigal Son, and a 
selection from Judas Macoalxtui ; on Thursday, the 
Solemn Manx of I^ossini, and Mendelssohn's Hgmn of 
Praiie; and on Friday the Meuiah. « 



On Tuesday evening Mr. J. F. Barnett's Ancient 
Manner will be performed, with Mme. Tietjens, 
Madame Patey, Mr. Vernon Rigby, and Mr. Lewis 
Thomas, as solo singers. The second part includes 
a selection from Rossiiti, Doniaetti, Schubert, F. 
David, Blnmenthal, kc, with Mesdames J^mmens- 
Sherrington, Tietjens, and Trebelli-Bettini, Mr. Sims 
Reeves, Mr. Santley, and Signor Bettini. as princi- 
pal vocalists. On Wednesday evening, Mendelssohn's 
Firsi Walpnrgit Night, a feleciion from Weber's 
Oberon, the overture to Sullivan's Sapfthire Necklace, 
and a composition entitled Hommage d fiossini are to 
be given. The third and last evening programme is 
made up of selections from Mozart's // Fiatito 
Magico, including the overture ; and from the works 
of Meyerbeer, Donizetti, Rossini, Purcell, Beetho- 
ven, Verdi, Bellini, Randegger. &c. The band and 
chorus will number nearly 350 performers. The 
oiigan (electric) is by Bryceson & Co. 

There is to be an operatic performance in the Ro 
man Amphitheatre of Orange, in the month of Au- 
gust. M^hul's " Joseph," selections from " Vaccai's 
" Romeo and Juliet," and an ode written for the 
occasion, enriiled "Les Triomphatenrs," have heea 
decided upon. The stage will be illuminated by the 
electric light, and the audience will, of course, be 
seated su6 Jove, The amphitheatre will contnin ten 
thousand spectators. Whether the performance be a 
success or a failure, the experiment must, in any 
event, be interesting. More than fifteen centuries 
have passed since any representation was given in 
the ruined amphitheatre. 

RAiir.~On the 11th ult. , the four brothers Lach- 
ner had their annual family meeting in this, their 
native place. They were Theodor, court organist at 
Munich ; Frans. Director General of Music, at the 
same capiul; Ignatius, conductor at Frankfort-on- 
the-Maine ; and Vincens, conductor at Mannheim. 
It is fifty years since one of their brothers died. 

Dr. F. Hiller has been invited by the Concert So- 
ciety of Petershnrgh, under the immediate patronage 
of the Grand Duchess H^^ne, to condnct four con- 
ceru next winter. The direction of the Conservatoire 
of Cologne having granted o Dr. Hiller a prolonga- 
tion of his usual cong^, he has been enabled to accept 
this very brilliant as well as honorable eogaKcment. 
The members of the celebrated Academy of Painting 
of Ditsseldorf, headed by the great master, Bende- 
mann, have just sent a letter to Dr. Hiller, thanking 
him for having yielded to the prayers of his friends, 
as well a^ of the friends of art, in remaining at hiii 
post at Cologne, to continue his work of propagating 
a taste for music all over the Rhine. 

Matrhcb. — An operatic skit, by Herr Britong, 
entitled Die Afeiitersinger, oder daa Judenthntn in der 
Munk, has been produced with great success. 

Lbipsic — M. Amhroise Thomas's Mignon has 
been produced with moderate success. On the 22d 
July, the Arm of Breitkopf and H&rtel celebrated 
with great rejoicings the completion of its five 
thousandth piano. 

The Marquis end Marquise de Canx left Paris on 
Tuesday, for Homburg, where Madame sine:* for 
fourteen nights. After two performances at Baden, 
she returns to Baden, remains there dnrlog October, 
and finishes the year in St. Petersburgh. 

Tenors are so scarce now-a-days that we (Athe- 
nctum) watch all d^uts with inteivst. There is not 
mach to be hoped for, however, from M. Dela 
hranche, who appeared a few days ago at the Grand 
Opera in Let Hugttenolg. A punil of M. Dupres, he 
made his first 6Sbut, two or three years ago, in the 
same theatre, but without succest. Since then he 
has gained a reputation in Marseilles and Lyons, and 
has been thereby emboldened again to try his for- 
tune on the Parisian stage. But he is, as yet, far 
too uncultivated to do justice to the character of 
Raoul, the most difficult, looking at the wide range 
of needful qualifications, to be found in the tenor 
r^l^ertoire. Paris is just now as uneventfol as Lon- 
don in music. The revival of Vert- Vert at the Opdra 
Comiqoe, and the above-mentioned d^td at the 
Acaddmie de Musiqae, are the only notes of the 
week. 

An improvement for increasing the sonority of the 
violoncello, invented by Servais. is attractiiig con- 
siderable attention abroad. The insrtument is 
allowed to rest on a bar of metal and thus commnni. 
cates the vibrations to the floor, and the old practice 
of holding it between the knees is abandoned. 



Special ftotices. 
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A.TEST a-ffXJSIO, 
PaMlabeil hy Oliver DIimm $l C«. 



Vooal, with Piaao ▲ooompanlment. 

The Lore of other days. Song an J Ciioru*. 

3. A6 to d. Tamer. 30 

Sonavfaai moarafut, bat axpraasiv*, aad with a 
vary musleal rhorns. 
Out in the cold. Words by /. S Adams. 2 

Dtod. Emerson. 40 

This vaiy baautlfkil and Coaching ballvl <!«««« not 
samn to loa* Itn populurltj, but will eonttnoa to b« a 
Ikvorire autil avorybodf haii althor haarl or *not It. 
A new edition Is now buood, with a fin« llthogmph 
title, raprsMntloK the poor little wmnderer In the 
nicht and etonn. 
Out on the Rooks. 4. E6 to a. Siinlon Oofhtf. 35 
An efhcUve concert song. An exquialce remlnU- 
eence of some tittle lov«ir*<i qnerrel, "out on the 
roek«" whieh wme forgiven and forgotten quickly. 
Bonny Bess. S. B6 to /*. J. R. Thomas. 35 

In popular ballad style, and the story of Boony 
Beer in May li quite pleatrlng. Tekiog nolody. 
Down by the River side I stray. 3. F to f . Thomas 50 
Very inreet ballad. Of eoane he did not Ktray 
alone, and the "wedding" wene on one rorncr of the 
flno lithograph title Informa a* well enough as to 
what caae alter those pleaaant walks. 
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Instrumental. 

Warrior Polka. 3. E6. 

Originel, and with a striking melody. 
Spring Fairy. 3. B6. Engtlhrfdit. 60 

A new edition of a great (kvorlte, good for an in- 
s^metive piece, and good any way. The lithograph 
title Is a ''sncceM" and qaite ornamental. 
Potponri. Fidelio. 4. Wds. 75 

This seloerion ttom the melodI«« of what many coo- 
elder the beat of all opeias, will be welcomed by all 
pUycrs. 
Grotto Polka. 3. £A. Turner. SO 

A tilBe more extended and difflrult than moat of 
Mr. T^e eompoeltloan. Original and good mnrin. 
Blue Bells. Variations. Wjfman. 60 

The oM beaotiful melody , •Mlfully varied. 
The 0:gan at Home. Each, 25 

This ns')fal Mt contains, among other pleeee, BattI 
batti, Ah Che hi BMrte, Oaato Diva, America, Santa 
Lnela. It la better to laugh, Kathleen Mavoumeen, 
Hall Columbia, What reotmlnii me, Mny Brer see, 
Prayer than lloeea, Txnkee Doodle, Ave Maria, l^ong 
ago, Barcamlle, tonf Weary Day, Non plu meetn, Hon 
pin aodral, W^teli March, Star Bpaagled Banner, 
Trio from Beliaarlo. lAMt Rose of Summer, Serenade, 
Mountain Hooh*, Annie lAnrie, Blue Bella of Soot* 
land. Home, Sweet Home, and an aria from Norma. 

Walking in the Park. Var. 4. D. Pratt. 50 

Favorite melody wall arraogad. Slips easily from 
the fingers. 

ril follow thee. Polonaise. 3. A^. Pratt. 50 
Also Tocy well arranged, and a good inatructiva 
plaea. 

Booka. 

Wtnnkr's Pbrfbct Guidb por the 6kr- 
man concbrtiha. 75 



Theee little Imitrnmenbi, canfly learned, afford an 
Infinite deal of amueenient for thope who have not 
time for extended pfactloe in rourie. PnpilR will find 
here all needed Instructions, and plenty of fliforita 
ain. 



MdsicstMah.— MnSlclsiientby mall, the expeose belsf 
two cenu for e vet y four ounces, or fHiction thereof, (about 
one cent for an ordinary pirce of inuftl*?). Penh^ns at a 
dtetance will find the eonvejanee a saving of time and 
azpen^e Wi obtAlniag auppllcs Books can alao be seat at 
doable those latss. 



AssaiviATfOHS — DegreoN of diflculty are marked IVom 1 to 
7. The kry Is marked with a capital letter, as C, B flat, fte., 
A small Roman letter mariM the highest note, If on the staff, 
an ttaNc leMer Che higheat note. If < 
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For Dwight^n Joumiil of tintHe. 

The Knsical Drama and the Works of 
Eichard Wagner. 

From the French of BnonABD Schu&c. 
(Continued from page 81). 

Lohengrin followed close upon Tanrihawer, 
Here, the dramatic system of the author shone 
out with the utmost clearness. Considered as a 
poem, its elevation and beauty are remarkable. 
If Richard Warner had written nothing but the 
wonls of this noble trajredy, it wouhl have friven 
him rank with the true poets of the world. 
While German criticism was hurling fire and 
flame against the " musical heresies,** — so-called — 
of Tannh&wer^ the author, quite unmindful of 
these attacks, and absorbed in his own idea, {rave 
himself with renewed eagerness to the study of 
the old Germanic poetry. Exploring that chaos 
of legends and fragmentary traditions, he felt 
himself ever re-animited by the breath of a youn- 
ger and more healthful life. Here he found 
space and scope for his heroes, grand figures sur- 
passing, by many a cubit, the vulgar limits ; men 
of gigantic passions, heroic women, souls great in 
evil, or sublime in goodness. Was it a mistJike to 
call up these heroic shades, these figures rudely 
sketched by the genius of the nation, and conse- 
crater> by the worship of many generations? 
The Mrict partisans of the historic opera blame 
him * but those who love strong and simple trag- 
edy, .ppreciate his work ; scarcely could he have 
found elsewhere so picturesque outlines, charac- 
ters o clear-cut, — in a word, all the most valu- 
able material for the musical drama. 

The new type to which his attention was 
irresistibly drawn was that of the Chevalier of 
the Swan. Like the Flying Dutchman, and 
like Tannh'auser, the Lohengrin of the legend 
became in his mind very personal and human. 
This Knight o( the Holy Grail descends from the 
heights of Montsalvat, that sacred land of jus- 
tice and holiness, of which his father, Parzival, is 
king : he comes over the sea to defend Elsa, 
heiress of Brabant, unjustly accused of having 
slain her brother. Nq^withstanding his godlike 
nature, there burns in his secret soul a human 
passion, — he would fain love and be loved, and 
share with some mortal who could understand 
them aright, the unutterable joy, the infinite sad- 
ness, which is his sublime birthright. Mysterious 
thought, which recurs in the myths of every na- 
tion ; the hero, the dcmi-god, seeks the love of 
the mortal woman. Lohengrin takes in hand 
the cause of Elsa, and in sinji^le combat vanquish- 
es her accuser. King and people at omte recog- 
nize in the victory, the judgment of God. Hav- 
ing saved Elsa, he offers her his love ; at the 
same time he asks her absolute trust, and forbids 
her ever to question him upon his origin or his 
name. Twice he repeats the command, in lan- 
guage the most exact and imperative. ^' Thou 
shalt never ask, thou shalt never even seek in 
thy thought to know whence I came over the 
waters, what my name, or what my race ! Lo- 
hengrin had given instant faith to the innocence 



of Elsia ; he asks that she should believe in him^ 
equally without reservation and without proof. 
Ho would be loved for himself, accepted just as 
he stands in hb heroic pride ; understood through 
trust and love, as he, through love and trust, has 
understood Elsa. She, who has had a mvsteri- 
OU9 consciousness that he would come to save her, 
and has loved him before she had seen bis face, 
promises all, in a passion of gratitude and wor- 
ship ; but through a series of intrigues, which fill 
the second act, Frederic and Ortrude, the ene- 
mies of Elsa, who wish to remove her from the 
throne, that they may occupy it themselves, suc- 
ceed in insinuating doubt into this pure soul. 
After frightful struggles with herself, driven by 
torturing anxiety, which amounts even to terror, 
she puts to Lohengrin the fatal question, upon 
the very night of their marriage. Wounded to 
the heart, Lohenfrrin reveals his high origin, in 
the presence of Elsa, the King, and the assembled 
guests ; announces himself Knight of the Holy 
Grail, then leaves them, never to return. He 
goes away heart-broken, for he loves her still, — 
but obedient to his own haughty self-respect and 
to the law of his order, which forbids that its 
champions should remain among men, once the 
mystery of their origin has been revealed. 

Lohengrin, tender yet imperious, is a living 
incarnation of that heroic temperament which 
demands in love the blindest and most perfect 
tru.<)t, and which will break inexorably every tie 
at the first and faintest manifestation of doubt. 
He seems to pay the penalty of his superior na- 
ture, in the fear that he inspires, for it is his 
tragic destiny to be suspected by the woman he 
adores, and by whom alone he can be understood 
and loved. Elsa, the impassioned woman, claims 
his complete confidence, and, through the pride 
of the immortals, he denies it to her. She 
doubts him, for an instant, and he cannot see 
that the doubt springs from love's excess. The 
proud, heroic nature cannot quite understand 
the woman's soul in all its delicacy and its depth. 
He ought to see that she has a right to all his 
confidence, but he does not. Hence the abyss 
which yawns to divide them ; — here is the tragic 
crisis of the poem. The construction is simple, 
and events cluster about this point, in a few 
decisive scenes, — each scene brings on the action, 
and every word carries weight. In the musical 
drama, the poem itself can be but a sketch, the 
music must give it life and color ; but from the 
strength and freedom of the cartoon, one can 
imagine the wealth of splendor of the finished 
picture. The characters are drawn with extreme 
delicacy of shading, and grouped with skill. 
Frederic de Tclramund and Ortrude are a most 
striking contrast to Lohengrin and Elsa. The 
sombre, scheming two, united by hatred, serve 
as a foil to the two so noble and tender, and 
bring out clearer the white purity of the hero 
and his betrothed, two angels of light, — as it 
were, — by the side of two evil and condemned 
creatures, escaped from the abyss. Neither Or- 
trude nor Frederic are the vulgar, wicked 



conventional *' villains " of the drama. Ortrude, 
especially, is an original creation. Great in au- 
dacity and sanfffi-oul, she hides under a marble 
exterior a very hull of hatred and malice, to let 
them loose upon their victim at the fatal moment, 
with the most ferocious exultation. The (|uiet 
skill with which she poisons the mind of Elsa, 
the perfidious caresses with which |she surrounds 
the innocent girl, and the false gentleness with 
which she gains ascendancy over the unsuspect- 
ing heart, betray the trained malice of a demon. 
The encounter of these characters gives rise to 
unexpected and striking situations, and the fatal 
scene in the third act, between Lohengrin and 
Elsa, where the latter forgets her promise in the 
very transports of her own passionate afTection, 
is of a tragic beauty, which moves the soul to its 
depths. 

The musical interpretation of this tragedy is 
far clearer and more harmonious than that of 
TannJiduser. The unity of conception and style 
are so perfect, that one asks oneself if the words 
were made for the music, or the music for the 
words; one might say that in the height of poetic 
expression, language, vibrating with soul and 
passion, becomes melorly. The musical form of 
expresftion, like the versification of a tragedy, 
far from confusing the action, renders it more 
salient. The chorus is no longer a dull mass, ma- 
noeuvred with mechanical effect by the conduc- 
tor's b&ton ; it is an eager crowd, full of life and 
individuality. The grand chorus in eight parts, 
which precedes and accompanies the arrival of 
Ijohengrin, is a fine example. Elsa, accused and 
defenceless, is in the presence of the king and all 
the people : twice the royal herald calls for the 
knight upon whom she depends. Not a person 
stirs in the crowd : the rude soldiers begin to 
doubt her innocence, and the sad and solemn 
motif expres.<)ing the judgment of God weighs 
upon her in the dead silence, like an irrevocable 
malediction. Elsa, despairing, falls upon her 
knees, with her women. Suddenly, her face 
lights up with rapture ; in the distance, at the 
same instant, appears a figure standing in a boat 
drawn by a swan; his armor glitters in the sun, 
and the mysterious swan cleaves the waves, in 
measured advance. At the sight, a stir rnns 
through the crowd ; the chorus commences pian- 
issimo, like a light whisper. First there are only 
individual exclamations, where you may detect 
the surprise of some, the innocent faith of others, 
the alarm of the incredulous, the astonishment of 
all. While the boat comes nearer, the chorus 
strengthens, rises in waves of rejoicing, still rises, 
till, as the radiant knight steps on shore, it bursts 
into a grand hymn of joy and religious exalta- 
tion. 

This wonderful crexcendo brings before our 
minds that sacred terror which the ancients 
required in their Tragedy, which the people 
feel in the presence of this shining avenger, and 
which fills the human soul at every manifesta- 
tion of the divine. 

The dominant motifi, which are so important 
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in 2\mnh (luster, ar« yot more Bigjnificantin LoJien- 
f/rin. They form the unity of the musical woof. 
From the principal musical phrases, the skillful 
and darin^r <-om[)08t'r has woven a pliant and har- 
monious network, which enfolds the entire <lraraa. 
These expressive phrases recur like the words 
of a spell. Tlu^y are all so oriirinal, that at the 
end of a measure, you would recojrnize them 
amon;; a thousand, and their faintest su^jrestion 
may be instantly detected in the preat symphonic 
waves of the orchestra. The most important of 
these motifi are those which embody the pT«at 
moral iK)wers, the passions of the characters, 
those fundamental principles of the soul, whence 
flow the chararter, the conda<!t, and the life. 
Thus the religious theme of the Holy Grail admi- 
rably unfolded in the prelude, is, as it were, a 
pohlen background, upon which is relieved the 
luminous and heroic fi^jure of Lohengrin, — it is 
the theatrical atmosphere which surrounds him, 
the lofty, silent and sacred solitude, whence he 
descends to the troubled and heated air of 
earthly passions. All the other motifs which re- 
late to the hero, have a secret kinship with this 
mystic phrase. The melody itself recurs but 
rarelv, asif to make us feel that these divine 
sentiments illuminate the life of man only with 
rare and fleetinjr gleams. It steals, faint and 
dreamy, a far-oflF visicn, into the first song of Elsa, 
who awaits her defender and who feels already 
the unspeakable felicities of the Holy Grail. 
Sweeter and purer than a mountain breeze, in 
the heavy and stormy air of the plain, it whis- 
pers around the young girl, accused, yet beauti- 
ful with innocence, like the breath of another 
world. It returns at long intervals, each time 
that Lohenorrin alludes to his sacred mission. 
This exquisite modulation, full of the enthusiasm 
of heaven, which hovers over the hero, like a 
chorus of unseen angels, is rendered, at first, 
always, by the violins ; but, finally, when Lohen- 
grin reveals his origin, it is suddenly seized upon 
by the trumpets, as if the Temple of the Holy 
Grail stood revealed, at that supreme moment, 
with all its jasper columns, its serried ranks of 
angels, and its blinding splendors. To this celest- 
ial melody, which is victorious wherever it comes, 
and without effort, is opposed the evil motif of 
Ortrude, designed, usually, by the violoncellos. 
This rampant and perfidious phrase springs like 
a serpent from the darkest depths of the soul. 
In the dtw between Ortrude and Frederic, it 
seems to wind itself about the unhappy pair and 
stifle them in its coils ; in the dialogue with Flsa, 
where Ortrude insinuates that Lohengrin may 
be perhaps only a magician and an impostor, it 
seems to be ever in motion in the orchestral level; 
now dragging itself along with dismal sounds, 
then rearing itself up with the hiss of a viper. 
It glides subtle and tortuous, into the innocent 
heart of Elsa, and with its venom poisons her 
dreams of love; but in the presence of the invin- 
cible Lohengrin, it draws back affrighted. 

It is easy to see the psychological interest 
which attaches to the developments, combina- 
tions and reminiscences of such charac^teristic 
motifi. They are no longer cold symbols, be- 
longing to a system of mnemonics ; they are won- 
derfully vivid themes, that the imagination of the 
composer varies, at every moment, acconling to 
the exigencies of the drama, or the intensity of 
the passion. They reveal, as if by stealth, the 
most secret impulses of the heart, not yet ex- 



pressed in words. It has been said that the clair- 
voyant, in his mysterious sleep, sees unveiled the 
inmost soul of those who are before him. The 
orchestra of Richard Wagner gives us an analo- 
gous sensation, revealing to our gaze the secret 
hearts of the parsonages before us upon the stage, 
and. bv this stranjre bctraval, making us aware 
of their carefully-conceale<l emotions, and their 
hidden designs. 

In Lohenrprin, that perfect fusion of poet and 
composer, towards which the artist has tended 
from his youth, finds its accomplishment. The 
noble creation which has resulted from this union, 
will remain forever a work of a new and com- 
pletely original description. It brings in a new 
period in the history of the musical drama, — the 
enfranchisement from old conventionalisms, on 
the one hand, and a more perfect unity between 
the words and the music, on the other. This is 
not one of the ordinary operas, that is to say, a 
brilliant mosaic of marches, choruses, trios and 
septuorn. Rather is it a living organism, all 
whose parts sprinjj harmoniously from a single 
ererm, to which all are referable, from which all 
are developed, by the innate necessity of the 
subject ; in a word, rigorously used, — it is a mu- 
sical drama. 

Richard Wagrner thus arrived at the clear view 
of his dramatic ideal, which resembles the Greek 
tragedy in its general structure, but which is 
none the less completely modern in its ideas and 
sentiments. Thus perceiving his goal, he goes 
towards it, undisturbed by the flu<'tuations of 
criticism. I shall be brief in giving the rest of 
his career. The point of importance was to show 
the instinctive, inevitable and logical develop- 
ment of his thought. The political events of 
1849 brought a great change to his life. He 
early threw himself into the revolutionary move- 
ment, in the hope that this great social and dem- 
ocratic reform would be the signal of a revival in 
art and might lead to the founding of a grand 
national theatre. The Saxon republic, as is 
well known, was overthrown by Prussian troops. 
Wagner, proscribed as one of the insurgents, 
took refuge in Switzerland. In the long exile 
which followed, he had time for meditation, for 
patient waiting, and for gaining new strength in 
his cherished ideas. He now resolved to explain 
his theories in a series of aesthetic essays. Accus- 
tomed to express his thoughts in living creations, 
he entered with reluctance the labyrinth of 
speculative ideas. It was needful, however, to 
define his position, and to defend the musical 
drama, as he conceived it, against a crowd of 
misunderstandings ; likewise, the proscribed man 
must now live by his pen. He threw himself 
into the arena with all the ardor of a man who 
identifies himself with his Idea. These writings, 
which form a chapter by themselves among the 
works of Wagner, indicate a profound knowledge 
of music, and are filled with original thought, 
often of great justice, upon the history of the 
opera, and upon the essence of art and the inti- 
mate harmony existing between its different 
forms. It may be regretted that the author has 
not given these works a leas abstruse form. The 
thought is sometimes lost in philosophic formulas, 
so broad that the mind is not able to grasp them ; 
but along with these polemic exaggerations and 
these idealistic transports, is found many an elo- 
quent page through which throbs the artist-soul, 
glowing with the love of art, in which speaks the 



man who has put his thought into his life. Of 
these works, the most remarkable are : Art and 
Revolution, Opera and Drama, and above all. 
The ?ni^sion of Art in the future, which has made 
for the author so many enemies, and has occa- 
sioned a quarrel in the world of letters more vio- 
lent and more interminable than was provoked a 
hundred years earlier by the dedicatory epistle 
prefixed to Alceate. In this book, the author 
seeks to prove that all the arta blend harmoniously 
in the musical drama, as he conceives it. He 
shows with much sagacity, that in the opera they 
strive with each other, as rivals, instead of con- 
curring to one and the same end. Each, seeking 
to shine for itself, exhausts its ingenuity to excel 
the others, and from the mutual ttniggle arises 
the tyranny of whichever is the strongest The 
one which carries the day will absorb the spec- 
tator's attention. Sometimes, it is the singing 
only, the simple vocalization which rules, at the 
expense of the words and even of common sense * 
again, it is the orchestra which now plays a 
march, out of all connection, and now brings 
upon the stage a troop of choristers and figwr^ 
antes, without any one's seeins the reason why 5 
lastly, it is some fantastic ballet which usurps pos- 
session of the scene. As for Poetry, she does 
what she can ; in the opera, she is the drudge 
and the scape-goat of all the other arts ; she is 
maltreated without pity, shut up in a libretto 
which IS constructed, cut into shape, hacked to 
pieces, at the will of musician, scene-painter and 
virtuoso. Hence, all manner of contradictory 
impressions, — an incongruous whole, a degener- 
ate style. How would it be, the author goes on 
to say, if Poetry, instead of being the submissive 
slave, became the intelligent ruler, — ^if, instead 
of being the pretext for the work, she was the 
soul of it, — if the action were grand and simple, 
if the music, subordinated to the drama, content- 
ed itself with strengthening and adorning the ex- 
pression of the sentiments, — if the de&>rations 
were always in harmony with the emotions of the 
characters, — if the pantomime, instead of being a 
series of ballets, always out of place, should lend 
its aid only to give plastic beauty to the gestures 
of the actors, to their attitudes, to their natural 
grouping, and should compose under our eyes 
new and noble tableaux vivnnts, — if, in a word, 
the arts should act together under one sovereign 
inspiration, to forward one end: the eloquent 
representation and the poetic transfiguration of 
man, and of his destiny '^ Should we not then 
have a work a hundred times stronger and truer, 
and would it not leave in the soul a more pro- 
found and more harmonious impression ? Here 
then, says the author, in conclusion, is the living 
and perfect form, towards which the opera, dur- 
ing two centuries, has been slowly making its 
way ; this is the ideal, which we sought while 
yet ignorant what it would be, and which, hence- 
forth, we must pursue with full knowledge. Far 
from assuming that he has attained this ideal in 
his own works, he confesses that he is still distant 
from it ; he declares only, that he seeks it, and 
believing it possible, and even necessary, he sets 
it bi'fore his contemporaries as an object worth 
their bravest efforts ; — not so did the critics 
choose to understand him. Leaving out of the 
account all the ideas which the author has 
brought forward, they seized upon the title of his 
book and turned it as a weapon against himself. 
According to them, Wagner, unable to gain ad- 
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miration in the present, (rave himself out as the 
musician of the future. The mot was well re- 
ceived, it has made the tour of Europe. Such is 
the origin of that famous ** music of the future*' 
of which such a bughear has been made. Like 
the epithet "romantic*' in 1830, the simple word 
becomes a reproach, and takes the place of argu- 
ment. 

Much weight was added to this summary criti- 
cism, from the fact that the woHd in general 
seemed to confirm its decrees. The operas of 
Wagner were spreading very slowly through 
Germany ; Lohengrin had not even been repre- 
sented. All the directors were afraid of them, 
and the author himself, now in exile, had re- 
nounced all hope of success.. Less disposed than 
ever to yield to public opinion, he still kept at 
work, in obedience to that necessity of creating 
which rests upon the true artist In this isolation 
be had the good fortune to meet an ardent cham- 
pion, who did more for his cause in Germany, 
than he could have done for himself. Frangois 
Liszt, then chef cTorchextre at Weimar, had seen 
by accident tTie score of I^hengrin, and was pas- 
sionately taken by it This generous, spontan- 
eous, electrical enthusiasm which Wagner's mu- 
sic has many a time excited in fine and elevated 
natures, is not the least stamp of distinction 
placed upon his works. Then ensued a rare 
sight; a chef dCorchestre bringing out an opera 
from no motive of material interest, in spite of 
the apprehensions of the director, through pure 
artistic conviction, persuaded that by his own en- 
thusiasm he should be able to bring the public to 
feel the beauty which he himself so deeply felt 
LisKt had understood Lohengrin by inspiration ; 
he directed the rehearsals with an enthusiasm 
that those who witnessed remember to this day i 
for many months he devoted himself to the 
work, till he fired with his own ardor the orches- 
tra and the actors. Naturally, the performance 
was admirable ; the success, brilliant Performed 
for the first time at Weimar, Aug. 28, 1860, the 
birth-day of Goethe, Lohengrin was received 
with an enthusiasm that knew no bounds. Now 
in this case it was not the public who imposed 
their caprice upon the master, — it was the mas- 
ter who brought what he knew to be good before 
the public, and directed the public taste to ap- 
prove it. Should it not be so always I When 
art becomes degenerate, it is the fault of the 
artists. Almost invariably, their concessions to 
the frivolities of fashion are unworthy and base. 
It is past disputing, the grand and the true always 
succeed with the crowd, when those who stand 
as interpreters believe, themselves, with all their 
hearts. 

From this day forward, the operas of Wagner 
conquered the opposition of the German public. 
There was still no lack of hostility, it is true ; but 
Lohengrin and Tannhdueer made the entire cir- 
cuit of Germany. They took their place in the 
repertoire of every great theatre, and acquired a 
wide popularity. Further, the most independent 
thinkers hastened to encourage this brave re- 
former, who made himself the champion of the 
musical drama, that is, of dramatic truth in the 
opera. Adolphe Starr was one of the first to 
recognize the merits of the poet-composer, and 
proclaimed them in his book, Weimar und Jena 
(1852) with that generous rashness which char- 
acterizes him- Later, the suffrages of such mu- 
sical authorities as Ambros Marx and Brendel, 



were given in. Some distinguished musicians 
gathered about him, and great artists of the lyric 
drama, such as M. and Mme. Schnorr von Ka- 
rolsfeld became his enthusiastic disciples. 

We will sav nothing of Tristan und heult^ 
represented in 1865, at Munich, and so wonder- 
fully rendered by M. and Mme. Schnorr, nor of 
Die WaUcijrie and Siegfried, which have not yet 
been put on the stage, except that, in a poetic 
point of view, they surpass the preceding works* 
and considered as musi/al compositions, the au- 
thor has valiantly carried out in them his prin- 
ciples. In his latest work, to conclude, Wagner 
has entered upon a new field. Deserting the 
mythic region, he has placed himself full in the 
16th century, among the organized society, 
known as the Master-singers of Nuremberg. In 
this picturesque and national setting, he has 
brought forward a subject of great originality and 
which must be dear to every lover of free and true 
art His idea is the victory of spontaneous, poetic 
genius over the pedantry of the schools. 

Such is briefly the career of this man, so at- 
tacked, 80 decried ; such the ensemble of his works 
seen at a bird's-eye glance. What does this rapid 
review bring before us ? An artist of daring gen- 
ius, early freed from restraints, self-developed 
with the strongest originality, following strictly 
the law of his own being, driven to constant work 
by the stress of the creative instinct. As a wor- 
shipper of the Ideal, exalted, rash, sometimes ex- 
travagant, but strong even in his exaggerations, 
we have seen him gaining his rightful place, never 
sustained and borne forward by surrounding soci- 
ety, but always at war with it, not favored by the 
rules of art of his time, but hampered by them, 
not with the age, but in spite of the age ; some- 
thing wonderful as a proof that the artist is not 
always the product of the conditions in which he 
lives. He took from his century its fever of rev- 
olution, only to carry it into the domain of art ; 
and from the great composers of his nation, only 
their most advanced ideas in regard to music. 
Poet and musician at once, from the time of The 
Flying Dutchman he is thoroughly original. 
From that time forth he is mastered by one dom- 
inant idea, to give to opera the unity, the 
richness, all the dramatic charm of the grand- 
est tragedy ; to create works which shall be able 
to bring up public taste to the most noble sen- 
timents and the most elevated ideas. Filled 
with this desire, he breaks with the traditional 
opera, enters upon the career of the musical 
drama, and strives to bring poetry and music 
together into the front rank. Henceforth, he 
stops at nothing, he rules over his own domain, 
and in each successive work extends its boun- 
daries. It remains to us to judge, by some 
example, of this new form of opera ; we select 
his latest, TJie Master-singers of Nuremberg. 

To be Contlnaed. 
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Christine Nilsson. 

(From (he London Oreheein. ) 

VII. 

When Mile. Nilsson rested from her labors in 
the autumn of 1867, she had earned several 
triumphs, and could bear away from British 
shores many pleasant recollections. Among the 
conquests was the Marguerite of Goethe and 
Gounod. Everybody has more or less formed 
his ideal of Gretchen — either from the original 
pages, or through the translations of Bulwer and 
Martin, or through Scheffer's pictorial art, or 



through the opera. Thi^re is perhaps no more 
concrete embodiment of a poet's dream than 
Margerete. Desdeniona is a mere ideal ; Imogen 
may be fair or dark, tall or petite; Miranda 
might take shape iu a dozen forms ; so widely do 
dramatic realizations differ. Perhaps the most 
distinctly defined type is a non-dramatic one — 
that of Byron's (iaitlee ; but she has the distinc- 
tiveness of dress rather than of spirit and feature. 
Given the Greek adornments, the tasselled head- 
dress and the dark hair, and a certain resem- 
blance must pervade all efforts at illustration. 

But Margerete is one and indivisible. Who has 
not in his mind's eye the slender Saxon type, the 
blond hair, flat upon a marble forehead and 
falling in plaita behind ; the low stomacher, the 
lithe, supple form just emerging into womanhood 
as she crosses the path of a lover prepared to 
" see Helen's beauty in a brow of Egypt " ? 

*' Her ftrms aorom her brenst Bhe laid, 
Bhe wan more &ir than wordB can nj." 

And the ideal has survived. 

So absolute is Gretchen's individuality that on 
the stage it isdiffi':ult to vivify the model with 
exactitude. Operatic singers in particular have 
felt themselves restricted to a certain accepted 
notion at variance more or less with their natu- 
ral manner ; and when, tired of constraint, they 
have relapsed into their natural manner, they 
have strayed further from the ideal. Tietjens 
cleaves to the flaxen tresses, and piles a wig over 
her own hair which gives her a Watteau appear- 
ance. It is a Margerete of laborious simplicity 
whom we see: a stately Margerete, inclined to 
embonpoint. Patti forswears the wig and comes 
out as a brune Gretchen, black-haired and dark- 
eyed ; a pretty specimen of miscegenation ; an 
Italian girl singing a French personification of a 
German ideal, f^ucca, who by nationality is 
well fitted (as indeed Tietjens is) to appreciate 
Goethe, apparently frames her conception upon 
the lines 

" Sie lat M Mtt-und tngendreleh, 
Und eCwas schnipplaeh doch zugleleh." 

But then she insists too strongly upon iheschnip' 
puich. With her Margerete is a saucy little 
person, fully open to a flirtation, and disposed in 
the first meeting with Faust only to reculer pour 
mieuxsauter. There is an air of "Follow me if 
you dare," when she rejects Faust's arm and 
escort. Hers is a Gretchen of the Gassen ; we 
almost expect to hear her " chaff" Mcphistoph- 
eles in the Berlin patois ; and when the seri- 
ous interest deepens and passion supervenes on 
sauciness, she developes more Southern procliv- 
ities than even Patti. ■ 

Until Nilsson's assumption of the part, there- 
fore, a full realization of Gretchen was wanting. 
But there now entered into competition one 
fitted alike by nature, by youth, and by culture, 
to do justice to Goethe's conception and Gounod's 
illustration. The Scandinavian type was near 
enough to the German to render disguise unnec- 
essary ; the slender form and young grace needed 
no disjruiue ; the gentleness was only natural. 
So. when she crossed the scene, clad in white, 
with downcast eyes and clasping her missal, 
Scheffer's picture of Margerete suddenly stood 
realized before the spectators. There was no 
need to write " This is Margerete" under the 
illustration ; there was equally no compulsion to 
add "This is Margerete with a difference," when 
she began to s;ng. The " No, Signor " of her 
first phrase might, barring language, have been 
the " Bin weder Fraulein weder schbn " of the 
original. And the truth of the conception was 
preserved throughout, though the French version 
wanders from the German text, and represents 
Margarete under various circumstances for which 
•there is no warrant in the original, but which 
are necessary for the iromposer's purpose. 

To give effect to sui-h variations without 
wandering from the one first aim is no small 
point in an artist's favor. Take for example the 
soliloquy of Gretchen over the jewels placed for 
a soul-trap by Mephistopheles. How pathetic is 
Goethe- Gretchen's reflection as she stands before 
the mirror : 

*'Man lobt ench halb nit Erbarmen, 
Kach Oolde dr'ingt, 
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Am GoMe h.lnKt 

Diich Hllert, Arb, wlr Annvn ! ** 

Contrast this witli the burst of (ins^tte pratifi- 
c:ition whi'rewith (ioiino<r!< IMnr^uerite Iiaili* tlio. 
spanirles : the d('li;;ht to which the Italian rer- 
siongivtid exi»r*»saion in " E strano poter." Th«» 
one id a )>oet*s unity of imagination, the other a 
inuitician'24 cap UMty for (rreatini; an eflect of con- 
trast. In (;onflictin«; r«*a'lin<:;8 lik» this, Christine 
Nikson niaiin*:es a happy compromise. She 
deals justly wirh the music, but she does not lose 
sijjht of the po«»tic purpose. She is no Grisctte 
sudd(*nly vanquished at the siuht of the pretty 
gewgaws; yet she lias to sinj; deli jht over them 
in womanlike fashion. *'It wa.s" wrote one Enjf 
lish critic of her first appearance in Marfrherita, 
" as if a bird were carolling over a poi^n berry.* 
Again, the solilotpiy wherein Mnrgarete cons 
over Faust's love, as she appears at the window, 
is given by Mile. Nilsson in a calm,hap])y reverie, 
rising by subtle gradations into ecstacy when she 
concludes by invoking his presence. There is 
nothing in all this of Southern languors or of 
French afnindon^ yet it Ucrks not fervor. The 
vein of G\;rman sentiment runs throughout; but 
the passion which is not of one nation, but of all 
nature, speaks in every silvery tone and shines in 
every eloquent look and gesture. 

VIII. 

Up to this time Christine Nilsson's French 
triumphs had been earned at the Theatre Lyr- 
ique. At th'it est^iblishment she had continued 
to play, in friendly rivalry to Mme. MioUn-Car- 
valho, the singer of an old and famous reputation 
and th<9 wife of the manager. There were not 
wanting mischievous writers who insinuated a 
relationship of small conliality between the old 
and the new prima donna, between the mana> 
gor's wife and the star. Ai^tually no such jeal- 
ousy existed ; hut it pleased the French fcnille- 
tonistes to imagine it. It enabled them to say 
wicked little pleasantries from time to time. A 
French joke l)econiei all the more piquant for a 
spice of malice and personality. 

Thus when ** Faust " was revived at the Lyr- 
ique for the op|)ortunity of pri'sentiiig NiU^on in 
Marguerite , one s])iteful critic — albeit he mean^ 
no spite, oidy a coarse form of jocosity — an- 
nounced the playin<; of the part as *' a splendid 
triumph — f»»r Mme. Carvalho." The insinuation 
being that Nil;«^n had failed in the im|)er:(on- 
ation, and that Mme. Carvallio, who hnd former- 
ly been ide.ntifio«l with M;irgucriie, would be 
pleased at her rival's disaster. 

Now among all Christine Nilsson's triumphs 
there is none perhaps so striking;! y illustrative of 
genius as this attempt in Paris to personate 
Marguerite. Herein she was doonifd for the 
first time in her (career to encounter a va.st oppos- 
ing force of prejudices, and to be defeatetl by 
them at first, and at last to over<*ome them. The 
Parisians did not like her conception of Gretchen. 
They had formed their own ideal of Gret^-hen — 
an ideal of the Boulevards; they had imagined 
her as a sort of saucy soubrette, with ihe manner 
of a shop-girl : a triHe unfortunate, perhaps, and 
therefore in some measure to be |>itied, but to be 
pitittd in the way one may bestow a deiiree of 
sentiment up«)n a girl who has been viiMimix^d 
by a gentleman and a devil in partnersliip. Ai:y 
underlying formation of character, any tone of 
sentiment beyond or above this Boulevard appro- 
ciation of the young person, was not in the 
French mind. If it existed, it was foreiirn, it 
was (lerman, and therefore not worth analyzing 
or bothering about in any way. The Germans 
wore a cpieer, myafieal, tran.Hcendental race of 
theorizers; they sinokc<l more than was good for 
them, and ate chou vronfe inonlinatcly ; they 
were fe/es cirrc'cs^ ai»d not a little slufiid antl 
cloudy. A.H for them — the French — accreprin!/ a 
German point of view of a charjujler which G«»u- 
no<1, their own Gouno<l, had ineorfioratcd and 
(rallicized, it was not to be thought of. P.iri.sim 
audiences had se«'n Marguerite drcssfd and 
played a la Fram^nUcy and they were satisfied, 
and wanted nothing more. 

In this humor they were unprepared for Mile. 
Nilsson's new rendering. She herself had not 



desired the onlcal ; she had bogued that the p irt 
might be left in the hands of Mme. Carvalho, 
who had i^ra 'ed it before, and who was always 
asso(!iated with it. But the manager insisted, 
and Christine reluctantly attempted the task. 
She undertook it, however, in her own fashion, 
emboflving her own knowledge of German litera- 
ture and G*'nnan habits; she realized her own 
conception of the artless girl such as Goethe 
created, and Ary Schefferand Kaulbat^h depic- 
ted. The faithfiilness of demeanor, the accuracy 
of dress, the fidelity of spirit, were presented as 
wo are accustomed to see them in the bearing of 
Christine Nll-won. It was the same sweet, ten- 
der con«'eptiin which subsequently made her 
fannous in Paris, and has counted among her 
triumphs in this country. " She is the imperson- 
ation," wrote the Paris corrospondent of a New 
York paper at the time, " of unsuspecting purity 
— guilelMss, sweet, candid, moflest, and self- 
restraini'd — but with a tinge, perhaps, of melan- 
choly in her face and bearing, as if the gentle 
mirror of her soul already reflected the dark 
shadows of evil gathering about her, and soon to 
wrap her away in storm and darkness and death. 

Nevertheless this conception offended the 
French critics at that tim»«. and displeased the 
audience. They accused Nilsson of dullness* of 
coldness ; she has no animation they cried ; 
even her voice had fallen off; and — gravest fault 
in a Parisian eye — she was becoming stupid. 
Something more alert, more saucy, more " bounc- 
ing," was what they had looked for in Marguer- 
ite. ** It was a triumph — for Mme. Carvalho;** 
but a signal failure for Nilsson. One critic 
demanded the instant withdrawal of the opera. 
Even the Rcinie *1e Deiix A f nudes stooped to 
blame. It seemed, indeed, as if the great artist 
ha>l failed upon the very issue which should have 
earn«'<l her greatest glory. Unaccustomed to 
such har^h treatment, she might well, at this 
point of B«T c^areer. have lost heart. 

Luckily for her, luckily also for the subsequent 
plea.stir« of Paris, the verdi«*t was not unanimous. 
Thdophile Gautier, one of the keenest intclleeta 
and readiest pens in the servirc of dramatic 
literature, justified Nil«5on*s rendering in the 
J nurna^ Official X Ernest Feydeau, in the columns 
of the Revue N(Ulonnle^ stemmed the tide of dis- 
approbation : and among spectator the English 
and Am«»rican components of the audience stood 
by Christine. To them German literature was 
not su«*h a sealed book as to the Parisians pur 
ifnng; they thus could appreciate the truthful- 
ness of the ren«l"ring. There were German 
residents also in Paris, who naturally knew that 
Nils'«on was right and her detractors wrong. 
Lnstly. the critic of Gnfifjnnni battled bravely 
for the Swedish artist, averring that he had seen 
the part played by every eminent sinner in 
Europe, and not one of them could approach 
Christine Nilsson in spirituality and loving fidel- 
ity to the poet. 

The tide turned. The opposition had had one 
good efiect : it adverti.«ed the singer. As a 
result, during the last twenty or thirty nights of 
the engagement, every seat in the theatre was 
sc'ured at a high premium. Not a box. not a 
stall, not standing-room even, but was eagerly 
taken, long in advance: the audiences wer»^ de- 
lighted, the critics veered ronnd to a man. Rare- 
ly, if ever, has a fuller conquest been obtained 
over ignorance and prejudice and national 
jealousy. After all, a Paris public is not nn- 
ai'cnstomed to reverse its judgments. It did 
so in the notorious instance of Rossini's 
*' Onillawne TdL" utterly taliooed at its first 
performance. Superadded to the proverbial 
fickleness of the multitude, there is always the 
hostile force of private rivalry and envy and dis- 
like,, which is sometimes permitted to suggest, if 
not to organize, the outward opposition. What 
a woHd of intrisuc and bitter strife is the world 
behind the scenes; what innumerable enemies 
must a rising artist conquer bcfiire his empire is 
secured ! Victor Iluiro. thourrli personally he has 
hail little to complain of in hi.n career asadrami- 
tist, knows the meanness and the bitterness of 
the faction-fight which every great man mmt 
encounter in that arena, be he author or compoj- 



eror artist; and on the life to be there under- 
gone the poet hf'ss fixed his broad, emphatic mark. 
** God grant me,** he writes in one of his pn*la- 
ces, " proper repentance for having exjwsed the 
virgin obscurity of my name and person to the 
snares and sf]ualls of the theatre, and above all 
to the wretched broils of the confUtc^; for hav- 
ing entered into tliat most fitful, fojrgy, stormy 
atmo!*phere, where ignorance dogmatiz*'S, where 
envy hisses, where cabal reigns or crawls, where 
the probity of talent is so often unrecognized, 
where the noble candor of genius is so generally 
displaced, where mediocrity triumphs by redm;- 
ing superiority to its own level ; in short, where 
there are so many little men for one great man, 
so many nullities for each Talma, so many myr- 
midons for each Achilles." 

IX. 

Mile. Nils«)n*s reputation had by this time 
grown too large to be limited by the waits of the 
Lyriqne. She ha^l swelled it in appearances at 
many concerts anrl private .Won.*, and now the 
opera coveted so rare a sinirer : Imperial art put 
in a claim. In a country like France, where the 
State is the patron of national art, a great art- 
ist becomes an object of national imjiort^inco. 
It had become, too, a matter of great exigency 
to secure the Swe<lish singer, as M Ambroise 
Thomas had just finished his opera of " Hamlet" 
upon a libretto adapted from bhakspeare's play. 
In its original form — or rather through versions 
which more or less departed from Shaks|)ean^'s 
text, but were sufli 'iently original to satisfy 
French critici.sm, " Ilmn'ct '* was fairly enough 
known to Paris playgoers. Alexandre Dumas, 
the elder had had a turn at it, doing ^hc blank 
Terse into rhymed alexandrines, and clipping 
and trimming the stout English into finikin 
Fn'nch conceits. Like all his fellow-dramatists, 
Dumas had not scrupled to improve Shakespeare 
where in his judnment su<*li process b<»came nec- 
essary. The Gallic mind is never even to this 
day fully emancipated from the influence of Vol- 
taire, and Shakspeare continues to be regarded 
as somewhat barbarous; as rouuh ; as wanting 
that polish whirh is the special boast of Fren«-h 
literature. Therefore he has to he rhymed ; to 
be divested of his strong materialistic way of 
treating things; to be sentimentalized; to bo 
knocked into classic shipe ; to be generally be- 
wigged and perfumed, before the cultured 
sense of France can end'ire him. In his barba- 
rous, defiant originality he is much too 'shoking.' 

A great improvement was intro<luced into 
** TIamfet "in the shape of a classic urn, containing 
the allies of the defunct King of D^:nmark. 
Over this urn the Parisian Hamlet poses himself 
elegantly, and delivers some prettily-turned sen- 
timents of the ** Afliiction sore long time I bore" 
order. This improvement on the unrefined Eng- 
lish poet commended itself to French intelligence 
as being true alike to nature and art — esj)ecially 
the art ofP6re la Chaise. When therefore the 
knowledge spread that Ambroise Thomas had 
turned the tragedy into an opera, and that this 
opera was to be produced at the chiff lyrical 
house, everybody knew pretty well the nature of 
the snbj«»ct and the sort of artists who would be 
required for its interpn^tation. People knew 
that the hero of the tragedy was a sombre, melan- 
choly, broo<Hng personage, whose character 
could only be delineated throuuh a. bass voice, 
and that among bassi Faure was pre-eminent ; 
to Faure, therefore Hamlet would fall. They 
knew also that the fair and gentle attributes of 
Opheli'i demanded one interpretess — one whose 
birth and education, whose natural bias and art 
training alike suited her to the part. Who so 
thoroughly fitted to prc.«cnt the sweet Danish 
lady as the Swedish singer? All eyes were 
instinctively turned to Christine Nilsson. 

In due time it was known that Christine 
would leave the Place du Chilteh't for the Rue Ic 
Peletier, and that sh<*. wouM undertake, as every- 
body had anticipated, the first r6!« in M. Thom- 
as's opera. A szrcat concourse assembled to hid 
her farewell. Though she was but exchanging 
one theatre for another, though all Paris could 
still delight in her appearances, the demonstra- 
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tion wnfl as «[reat as though flhe were taking 
leave of the etago entirely. The " Bluets " by 
AI. Cohen was h«r valedirtory opera ; a work 
which depended entirely upon Nilason*s jsrace in 
fillinjr the principal part, and which withered at 
her dop^rtupe. *' M. Cohen,** said one generous 
critic on the occasion, "prdfere retirer sa parti- 
tion que la laisser dcpouillde de son prestige fi^mi- 
nin.** In harsher word?, he had no help for it : 
the opera possessed no vitality beyond Nilsson's 
charm. But had it been the dullest work ex- 
tant, the audience were prepared to honor it 
for the prima donna's sake; thus the theatre 
was crowded, and the demonstration became a 
frenxy. Such brnvoes ; such a rain of flowers 
— jvarlands, princip.illy composed of artificial 
cornflowers (6W/5, the namesake of the opera); 
wreaths and crowns wherein rare jewels were 
not wanting: ; bouquets with a visiting card, 
mostly crested or roroneted, in the heart of 
each, pour prendre conge ; poetic epigrams, too, 
attached to the gifts, afler the dainty Continen- 
tal manner ; in short a thorough ovation. This 
was Nilsson's last night at the Lyriquo, previ- 
ous to herddbut at the Op<5ra, on the 9th of 
March 18G3. in the part of Ophelie. 

(To be eontiiioed). 



Music at Baden-Baden. 

Mr. Chorlcy's letter, in the Athtnaum^ dated at 
Bsidcn-Brtden, Auga*t 9. ^ives interesfinfr partiC' 
ulara as to musical affairs in that gay centre of con- 
tinental life : — 

The muMiciil attractions of this watorincplace are, 
for tlie moment, without stint or limit. The estab- 
It.'thed orchciitral baud is better than I recollect it 
any previous season. Among tho guests are num- 
bered some of the best livini; musicians of Germany 
and Belgium . to name only M. Leonard (violin); 
Hcrr CosHnrm (violoncello), who has ripened into 
one of the best players on this instrument extant ; 
llorr and Mmc, Trantmann Jacll ; Hon* Brahms ; 
Hurr L'liiftcn, from Weimar; Herr Emit Naomann; 
herr Mildo, and other Icsii eminent, but still merito- 
rious. There has been, accordingly, a chance for 
tlic amateur (who is in England and Paris somewhat 
jaded by the incetisant repeUtion of a fewnnimpeach- 
ahlo maitterpicces) to mnkc acqiinintunce with some 
of the newoit creations of German instrumental mu- 
sic. 

Tho name of Ilerr Brahms as a conipo-ner from 
whom great things were to be expected, has, for some 
years past, been known in England. Every work 
from hi^ pen which has lieen given out contains 
some of those touches of happy thought and real 
invention which dintinguish the master from the 
manufacturer. A pianoforte quartet in A major ; a 
set of duet variations for the pianoforte ; another for 
piano solo, on a stately theme from one of Handel's 
harpsichord lesions ; a trio for pianoforte, violin and 
horn — an unsatisfactory mixture — may be specified ; 
each of them built on phrases which the ear cjinf^s to 
and retains. Bat, whether it he from over-solicitude 
to escape from the well axed classical combinations 
of form and sequence, the development of all these 
will fail to saiinfy those who demand clearness and 
sastaining power in music. The eoixodieal matter 
is too vague ; the harmonies, thoofrh arranged with 
a view to climax, too harsh and untoward. It may 
be feared that at the outset of his career the taste of 
Herr Brnhms bus been warped beyond the power of 
time and counm'l to set it straifirhr. The impression 
made on myself, at least, is one of tantalized expec- 
tation and wcaritiess consequent on unperformed 
promises. 

It was only by an exercise of blind fuith in good 
intentions, or that cravinn^ for novelty which accepts 
confusion for originality, till at length the ear and 
the mind become contused, I could arrive at the 
" Young Gcrmnn" |H)int of admiration, which is 
based ou the happy conviction that we have to day 
a school of inveiitor« who be;;in where Beethoven, 
Weber, and Mendels-Hohn ended as pioneers. To 
me (for it would be absurd to lay down a law as 
infallihie) the chamber music of Herr Brahms ranks 
at some distance behind that of Herr Rubinstein. 
When I compare a pianoforte concerto, a quartet, a 
trio, a sonata with violin by him with the music I 
heard the other evening; the Bussian compoxcr, 
tlioiigh, like Hcrr Brahms, he may be too prolix, 
too vague, too diRduinful, posHihly, of i^elfcon'cction, 
rises in ri^bt offeree, fire, and mastery far above 
his contemporary. Both, it may be, suffer from liv- 
ing In a time of turbulence and lawless revolution, 
durinsf which " foul " and •* fair " are strangely con- 
founded and made synonymous, and the satirist's 



rhyme — 

Thinking 1« bnt an Id1« waste of thought, 

And nonght b everything, and avarjrthlngls nonght — 

represents a reality. 

From this shapeless and fatiguing music, an excel- 
lent concerto for tho violoncello, by Herr Eckert, 
excellently played by Herr Cossmann, and another 
for the violin, which was no lets skilfully rendered 
by its composer, M. L^nard, offered a welcome re- 
lief to the ear, and a proof, no less welcome, that 
novelty is possible withont eccentricity. Both, as 
beinsT rational, spirited and attractive, may he char- 
acterised as among the best things of our time, and 
gave real pleasure to their hearers. A word, too, is 
due to the clever playimg of Herr and Mme. Traut- 
mannJaell combined, in Schumann's duet variations 
for two pianofortes, on an affected theme. Why 
these should be largely preferred to a similar mite by 
Mendelssohn (too seldom selected) I have never 
been able to understand. Better rendered than they 
were on the occasion referred to they could not have 
been. By contrast, the violent and monotonous 
pianoforte playing of Mile. Marie Wieck could not 
hut excite a disadvantageous contrast. The lady 
has complete power over the keyboard of the piano- 
forte, hut it is a power totally unteropered by grace 
or sensitiveness, and, as such, fails to impress, per- 
suade, or fiiMcinate the ear. 

Mile. Battn has been singing here; also Herr 
Milde, from the Opera at Weimar. In these days, 
when what is rough and unfinished (falsely rated ai 
strenuous and classical) is so lari^ely the rule of 
German vocal execution, the purity, finish, and elas- 
ticity of bin tuneful baritone voice and tho excellence 
of his style cannot he too hii^hly estimated. It is a 
pity that' so much talent and accomplishment should 
he shut up within limits so narrow as those of Wei- 
mar. But Goethe's town has always been fortunate 
in attracting and retaining real talent. The present 
Rapelimeister there, Hcrr Lassen, is a real artist, of 
whom one would be glad to hear more. Four " Lie- 
der " by him, sung by Herr Milde, are as good ai 
German /iW^ can be, deserving to rank next to 
those of Schultcrt and Lindblad. Of Herr Lassen's 
German " Lieder " it may be said that the cafitilena 
is (rood and expressive, but not trite : that the accom- 
paniment IS rich and various, in itself full of interest, 
and yet arranged so as to be a support, not a disturb- 
ance, to the singer. 



The Story of Mozart's Eequiem* 

Novello's Musical Times, London, contains a series 
of articles, by William Pole, R.S. M'ls. Dec. Oxon., 
reviewing at great length the principal documents 
relating to the much muted question of Mozart's Re- 
quiem, and ending with the following "connected 
narrative:" 

At a place called Stnpparh, in Lower Austria, 
four and a-half posts from Vienna, on the high road 
to Trieste, resided a large landed proprietor, named 
Count von Wallsetrg. He was a irreat lover of 
music, kept a number of musicians in his service, and 
had frequent muHical performances, In which he him- 
self took part, playincr the violin or flute. He had 
received only an indifferent mufical education, but 
had the ambition to be thought an eminent musician. 
He had maintained relations with several composers, 
from whom he purchased, on liberal terms, quartets 
and other works, which he transcribed with his own 
hand, and passed off as his own. 

His Countess, to whom he was much attached, 
died early in 1791 ; and the idea occurred to him of 
doiuf; honor at once to her and to himself, by tho 
performance of a grand Requiem, o^tennibly of his 
own composition. Ho had heard of the fame of Mo 
sart, whom he decided to employ to write the work, 
under the seal of fitrict secrecy, and under such pre- 
cautions as should prevent discovery. Some months 
elapsed before he carried his intentions into effect ; 
hut in 1791 he instructed one of his stewards, a man 
named Ijcntgeb, (residin^^ at Schottwcin, a village 
near Stnppach, belonging; to the Count), to pay a 
v'mi to Mozart at Vienna, for the purpose of execut- 
ing; his commission. 

Accord iiiply, shortly before Mozart received the 
invitation to visit Pracrue, and produce there his 
opera of La Oemenzn di Tito for the coronation of 
the Emperor Leopold, a stranprer appeared before 
him, hcarinpr a letter without signature, in which, 
afkflr much flattering of Mozart's talent, the writer 
inquired whether he was willincr to undertake the 
composition of a Uequiem, and if so, for what remu- 
neration, and in what time. Tho mosseuf^er was a 
tall, lank lookint; man, with a solemn expression of 
countenance, and clad in sombre erray ; and the 
stranjre and unasuni apparition made on Mozart a 
deep and lasting impression. He consulted his wife, 



and expressed his wish to attempt this species of 
composition, particularly as, he said, the higher 
pathetic kind of church music had ever been his 
favorite style, and he would endeavor to write a 
work of this kind which, after his death, both his 
friends and his enemies should admire and study. 
His wife advised him to accept the commission ; 
and Mozart answered that he would compose the 
Requiem for fifty (or, accordiuff to other account*, 
for 100) ducats. He was unable to state precisely 
when it would be completed, but he desired to know 
the place where he should deliver it when it was 
ready. After some time, the messenger again ap- 
peared, and brought with him not only the snm 
demanded, but also the promise of a considerable 
additional payment on the delivery of the score, as 
the demana had been so moderate. Full permission 
was given for the composer to write according to his 
own fancy and inclination, but he was forbidden to 
make any attempt to discover the name of the per- 
son ordering the work, which would certainly be in 
vain. 

In the meantime, Mozart had arranged to go to 
Prague ; and, as he and his wife were stepping into 
the carriage, the mysterious messenger again ap. 
peered, like a spirit, standing by dieir side ; he 
pulled Mme. Mozart by her dre«s, and asked, "What 
will now become of the Requiem 1" Mozart excused 
himself on the ground of the necessity of the journey, 
and the impossibility of giving his unknown patron 
notice of his intention, promising, however, that it 
should be his first work on his return, if the person 
would wait so long. With this answer the messen- 
ger appeared fully satisfied. 

Mozart returned, in the middle of September, to 
Vienna, and set to work at the Requiem ; but he was 
called oflF from it for the Zauberjidte, which was then 
pressed forward by Schikaneder, and which was pro- 
duced for the first time on the 30th of that month. 
After this he was free, and ho set himself zealou><ly 
to work to complete the composition. His friend, 
Joseph von Jacquin, came to him to request him to 
ffive lessons to a lady, and he found him at his writ- 
ing-table at work at the Requiem. Mozart asked 
for a short delay ; for, he said, he had a work in 
hand which wan pressing, and which lay heavily on 
his mind, and that till this was finished he could 
think of nothing else. Other friends also afterwards 
remembered that this work exclusively occnpied him. 
The mystery in which the commission was envel- 
oped appeared to take a strong hold of his imagina- 
tion. He sank into a deeply thoughtful state of 
mind; and, regardless of all advice, worked at the 
score with untiring earnestness and energy. The 
interest he took in it appeared to increase with evei^y 
bar, and he wrote constantly, day and night. This 
exertion, however, was too much for his feeble frame, 
which had snflfered by illness shortly before at 
Prague, and his weakness increased to such an ex- 
tent that he would sometimes faint at his labor. 
His wife noticed, with deep concern, his failing 
health, and tried to enliven him with society, hut in 
vain, for he remained absent and melancholy. She, 
however, took him occasionally for a drive in the 
Prater. On these occasions she noticed he would 
sit silent and thoufi^htfnl ; and on one fine autumn 
day, as they were sitting: alone during: their drive, he 
began to speak of his death, and declared that he 
was writing the Requiem for himself. Tears stood 
in his eyes ; and as she endeavored to prove to him 
the fallacy of this sad forebodini;, he said : " No, nol 
I feel it too strongly ; I am not much longer for 
this world." From this Idea he was not to be 
turned. He gave utterance to other strange fancies 
about the mysterious appearance and the commis- 
sion of the unknown messenger ; and when his friends 
attempted to reason him out of them, he remained 
silent, but unconvinced. 

His wife, finding bis illness increasing, and believ- 
ing that his work at the Requiem was too much for 
him, consnlted his physician, and took the score out 
of his hands. After this, his state somewhat improved , 
and he was able, on the l.'iih of November, to com- 
pose the little Cantata, Diis fjob der Freundscliaft, the 
successful peiformance of which, and the preai ap- 
plause it obtained, gave him new spirits. He again 
asked for the Requiem, in order to continue and 
complete it, and his wife felt now no hesitation in 
restoring it to him. But this hopeful state did not 
last long. In a few days he relapsod into his former 
melancholy ; he became constantly weaker, until at 
last he took to his bed, from which he never rose 
again. 

But still he worked on at the Requiem, as hard as 
his falling powern would allow him. When he had 
finished any part he wootd |;et it sung, and played 
the instrumental part ou the pianoforte by his bed- 
side. On the day of bin death, he caused the score 
to be brought to him, and snng m usual. Schak (who 
relates the anecdote) sang the soprano ; Mozart him- 
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self tho alto ; Ilofcr, Mozart's brother-in-law, the 
tonor ; and Gerlo (afterwards a public sin^i^er in 
Mannheim) tho bass. They were singing^ the first 
bars of the LacrymoM,, when Mozart began to weep 
bitterly (he was always easily moved to tears by mu- 
sic) and laid tho score aside. This was at 2 p.m. on 
the 4th of December. In the course of the afternoon 
his wife's nister found SiiAsmayor at Mozart's bed- 
side in eat^er conversation with him about the Requi- 
em. ' Have I not told you/' said the dying man, 
as with tearful eyes he turned over the score. " that 
I was writiiij^ this Requiem for myself? " He soon 
became worse ; but even in his hist moments the 
Ilequicm ceomed to occupy his thouf^hts. He puffed 
out his cheeks and tried to imitate the effect of the 
drums. Soon afterwards, he raised himself up, but 
his eyes were glazed ; he leaned his head against the 
wall and seemed to slumber ; and an hour after mid- 
night his spirit passed peaceably away. 

After the funeral, when the widow had time to 
look around her, her first attention was directed to 
the Requiem, whicii Mozitrt had left unfinished. She 
was in very bad circumstances ; and she feared that 
when the person who had ordered it came to know it 
was left incomplete, he would refuse to take it, and 
demand a return of his money. In this state of 
things, the idea occurred to her and her friends that 
it might be possible to get the Requiem finished by 
some other hand, and so to give it over in a complete 
state to the unknown owner. Several musicians 
were applied to, and, among the number.was Eybler, 
the chief of ihc court orchestra at Vienna, who un 
dertook the work under a formal agreement, dated 
21st December, 1791, binding himself to secrecy. 
He l>cgan to fill in the instrumcntntion, and to con- 
tinue tho /yirry/Mosa ; but, being dissatisfied with his 
work, he declined to continue it. Probably others 
who were applied to hesitated to measure their capa- 
bilities against those of Mozart, or refused to be par- 
ties to the deception ; and at length It was offered to 
Siissmayer, who appears to have had no scruples in 
the matter. I>eaving untouched the Requiem and 
Ki/rie, which had been finished by Mozart, he copied 
oiit, note for note, the subsequent parts which Mozart 
had written, filling in the instrumentation according 
to Mozart's design. The parts which were want- 
ing to complete the work, and which Mozart had 
not commenced, Siissmayer composed, he says, en- 
tirely himself. The score, so copied and completed 
by Siissmayer, was written, as before stated, in a 
handwriting so remarkably similar to Mozart's, as 
to pass perfectly well for it. It was accordingly 
joined to the Hequiem and Kyrie (really in Mozart's 
hand), and so formed a complete Requiem, which, 
after it had been copied for the widow's use, was 
given over to Count Wallsegg's messenger. From 
the copy roiaincd by the widow, the work was after- 
wuitis performed and published. 

It remains to trace the history of the two princi- 
pal manuscripts, namely : — 

(1) The complete score, partly in Mozart's and 
partly in Silssmayer's hand, given to Count Wull- 
segc ; and — 

(2) Mozart's original unfinished manuscript of the 
portions of tho work following the lietjuieia and 
Kyrie. 

(I) When Count Wallsegg received the score from 
his messenger Ijcutgeb (who had been bound over to 
secrecy, and had, as ho conceived, secured similar 
secrecy on tho part of the retil composer), lie shut 
himself up in his writing room, and made a copy of 
it in his own hand, putting on it the title, "Requiem 
coniposto dul Conte Wallsegg." This copy after- 
wards pastRc^l into the possession of the Count's sis- 
ter, the Countess Sternberg ; and it must have been 
this which Ziwrzel saw, when partly finished, as 
stated in his letter to Andri?. 

From this coi>y the Count proceeded to have the 
work rehearsed and, ultimately, performetl, givinj- it 
out as his own composition. Performances tof)k 
place, first in Ncustadt, near Vienna, and afterwards 
at an estate of his on the Sommering ; and detailed 
particulars connected with these performances are 
given by Kriichten and Herzog. 

It seems strange that a new work of this magni- 
tude and merit should have been performed at Vien- 
na and at Neustadt, only about fifteen miles apart, 
at about the same time, and under two diflerent com- 
posers' names, without tho anomaly exciting atten- 
tion ; but this is only one of the many strange things 
in tho story. We may, however, take it for granted 
that, though tho Vienna public knew nothing of the 
Count's assumption, the Count very soon heard of 
the performance of the work under Mozart's name at 
Vienna ; and wo imagine that this performance, and 
the ]»ublic knowledge of the work to wliich it pars 
rise, were not very palat>ible to him. He kept, how- 
ever, his own counsel till he beard of tho proposed 
pnblication by Rroifkopf and Hartel, and of the claim 
set up by Siissmayer for a share in the composition ; 



for there can be no doubt that he was orif^inally given 
to understand by Mme. Mozart that tho complete 
score given to him was not ouly entirely Mozart's 
composition, but was in Mozart's own hand. At 
these disclosures his forbearance would hold oat no 
longer, and he set his advocate upon the widow in 
the way already related ; and after his pacification by 
Stadler and Nissen, we lose sight of him in the histo- 
ry. He died in November, 1827, soon after the com- 
mencement of the great controversy in which ho was 
so nearly concerned. 

The MozartSussmayer score of the Requiem had 
l)een carefully locked up in his library ; and, on his 
death, it was sold along with the rest of his music. 
It passed through several hands, until, in 1838, one 
of the oflicers of the Imperial Library at Vienna be- 
came aware of its existence, ptirchased it for fifty 
ducats, and lodged it safely in the Library, where it 
remains, open to public inspection. 

(2) The history of the other, or unfinished manu- 
script is not so clear. It remained in the widow's 
hands for some time after Siissmayer had copied It to 
make Count Wallsege's score, and it was submitted 
by her to A ndr^ in 1800. After this, it would ap- 
pear that she pulled it to pieces, and sold it. in de- 
tached parts, to dificrent persons, with so little care 
or attention to its inestimable value, that it could not 
afterwards be traced, and so it was lost sight of 
entirely for many years. The first we hear of it 
afterwards is, that at the time when the Abb^ 
Stadler was hotly engaged in the dispute with We- 
ber, the detached parts were put into his hands, to 
aid him in establishing his argnment ; and that they 
were there formally examined by a number of emi- 
nent men. as we before related. 

From tins time they were taken care of ; and we 
find them existing in two portions. One portion be- 
loni;ed to Stadler, and the other to Eybler; but the 
source from whence they obtained them are unknown. 
They were afterwards both bequeathed to the Impe- 
rial Library in Vienna, where they still remain, with 
the Wallsegg score. 
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Handers Operas. 

When old works of great masters, long pone 
from sight, are brought into the living world 
Again, tbe dust of time carefully removed, and a 
beautiful creation given to mankind, what lover 
of art does not rejoice ? Where so much time 
and labor are spent in excavating fragmentary 
sculptures of a period we name classic, to stand 
these incomplete pieces, — symbols of lost beauty 
— in rouso.ums where comparatively few see them, 
is it not strange that noble works of music arc 
left to their solitary and dusty shelf existence ? 
This has been the fate of the Handel operas. 
Musicians have either too carelessly turned over 
the old leaves, or have trusted the common 
report that Handel's young eflbrta were wasted 
in his operas, and so they have neglected to ex- 
amine them. 

A greater mistake cannot be imagined. In- 
stead of wasted cfTorts, the seeker will find some 
of the most beautiful prwluctions of Handers 
genius. The works are overrunning with fresh 
and vigorous thoughts. Tlie explanation of the 
neglect with whi(!h these operas have been treated 
is not to be sought in their own weakness, but 
rather in the imperfect education of the majority 
of musicians of our day. The old style of writ- 
ing had long gone by, ere Mozart and Mendels- 
sohn, following in the steps of MoscI, gave 
their generation an insight into the beauties and 
wonders ot the Oratorios. These were written in 
nearly tho same style as the operas : namely with 
one and two-voiced accompaniment, with tho har- 
mony ciphered below. Sometimes there is but 
a simple ba.<»s alone. Down to Masel's time tho 
oratorios had sufTercd tho same fate as tho 



operas. Jtufas Maccahatis, Jepliiha, the Messiah, 
Samson, Israel in Egypt, and the others, gradu- 
ally came to light. The operas were left almost 
untouched. Composed at the time of the height 
of eong and following each other in rapid suc- 
cession, they lived their short lives to give way 
to other productions. Many of them had a good 
run ; but, dependent upon the fickle taste of a 
court, who can wonder at their mercurial exist- 
ence ? They were the embyro of modem opera. 

The demand of each succeeding generation for 
a closer union of music and the drama gradually 
let the Handel Operas fall into their present 
state of neglect. The light, champagne -y char- 
acter of modern opera requires something more 
theatrical, in the strictest sense of the word, than 
the Handel operas ofifer. This is natural and 
concomitant with the development of operatic 
form. It does not account for, however, nor ex- 
cuse the total throwing aside of them. The rea- 
son is rather to be found in the fact that musicians 
are inadequate to the task of re-arranging the 
works of so eminent a master and giving them 
his character. In the score they lie before you 
mostly two-voiced, with the harmony ciphered 
below. In Bach*s and Handel's day, it being 
part of a musician's education to learn to extem- 
porize on any given theme, in which Handel 
himself was master — much was left to the accom- 
panist's education and talent : of course in piano 
and organ accompaniment. It was also custom- 
ary for the conductor to accompany. Much that 
could have been written out in full was merely 
signified by a theme and bass. That it was 
Handel's intention to trust much to the accom- 
panist, we have proof enough. The "// Pensie- 
roso" for instance, is a chorus followed by a 
choral. The accompaniment is entirely wanting, 
with the exception of a simple one-voiced bass; 
but just above it Handel has written: *^ The 
motive oC the accompaniment is to be found in 
the following choral." In other places the aria 
runs on alone, with nothing whatever in the 
piano part. The same occurs often in Bach's 
works. This gap in the accompaniment it was 
the task of the conductor to fill. IIow many or- 
ganists of to-day could at sight accompany an aria, 
when suddenly a long blank in the organ part 
occurs ? In Handel's time this was chdd's play ; 
to-day an art of the past. 

Tliey are just as few, also, who can with study 
work out in true Handclian style the motive of 
an aria or chorns in all its bearings : or in other 
words, are able to arrange a work of Handel in 
complete form. I saw lately an edition of " Jl 
Pensierosoy* published at I^eipsic. So far as 
carrying oni that master's idea of musical form 
is concerned, it is a failure. The work was 
merely a filling out of the few harmony ciphers 
which Handel saw fit to write. The well-known 
style of repeating in the accompaniment as pre- 
lude, interlude, or postlude, the theme of the 
aria, is disregarded. At the conclusion of a 
phrase, instead of continuing the motion and 
carrying out the original idea, the accompani- 
ment falls into a sluggish and stiH arrangement 
of the harmony as it stands ciphered in the origi- 
nal score ; spoiling the beauty of the piece and 
mi.srcpn^scnting Handel. 

To supply these oft occurring blanks an accom- 
panist must be perfect master of musical form 
and must have a ki'cn power of analysis; added 
to which a deep musical nature. Kach of these 
necessary qualities RoiiKitT Fkanz possesses to 
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an eminent dejrrce. This composer, so well 
known in America, has devoted mueb time of late 
to the studying and re-arranging of the Flande) 
Operas. There have been published in Leipsic, 
during the past month, Twelve Arias each for 
the four different voices. The score for orches- 
tra and organ will soon follow, with complete re- 
arrangement of the choruses. The thought of 
their being wasted early efforts of Handel, will 
give way, upon hearing, to one of admiration. 
Some of the favorite numbers of the oratorios 
have been taken verbatim from the operas, to 
which the Messiah forms no exception. The 
Arias will become favorites of the concert room, 
and the public, as well as singers, will be grate- 
ful for such a new fund of classic music. Among 
the Alto Arias, '* Confusa si miri Tinfida con- 
sorte,'' from Rodelinda, is especially beautiful ; 
and of the Soprano: ** Ritoma o caro e dolce," 
from Rodelinda, and " Empio diro tu sei," from 
Julius CcBsar, The Italian is attended by a Ger- 
man translation. It is the first time that these 
noble arias have been brought before the public 
in so complete a form. Here and there you may 
find a note which is not in the original theme ; 
but the whole is so true to Handel, so free 
from foreign element, so devoid of any personal 
and egotistical exhibition on the part of Franz, 
that our Handel-loving public cannot but give 
them a hearty welcome, and musicians be tliank- 
ful to have once more in an intelligent form 
these long neglected creations of the genius of 
Handel. O. 
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Devrienf 8 RecoUectionfl of Mendelssohn. 

Almost every one who ever knew Mendelssohn 
personally, or who wns at any time in correspondence 
with him, seems to feel called upon of late to write 
a book about him. " Reminiscences " abound. 
The most widely circnlntcd and most popular in this 
country and in England, no douht, are those by the 
somewhat sentimental masical romancer, the Ger- 
man lady who rejoices in the nom de plume of Elise 
Polko. The Polko book, which has been repub- 
lished here (Leypoldtand Holt, New York), is cer- 
tainly readAble, and in some ways brings one nearer 
to the man as he looked and moved in the masical 
and social wurld of Leipzig. Efipecially docs it 
illustrate the enthusiastic worship he excited among 
masic-loving and impressible young German girls in 
the gushing, hero-worshipping period of their life. 
Nor hero hare we any reason to question its verac- 
ity, making allowance .for a great deal of covdeur de 
itjse. 

A far different hook is that by Edward Devrient, 
a distinguished nctor and singer (not the great Einil 
Devrient), an intimate friend of Felix from hi^ youth, 
associated with him in many of his most important 
doin^ss, and particularly in all that related to his 
well known desire to compose an opera. We fully 
agree with all that is said of the book in the article 
which we copy below from the London Atfien(eum. 
It does give us a deeper insight than any other into 
the real character and nature of the man. It deals 
soberly mid wisely with its Ruhjcct, without exaggera- 
tion or romance. Wo have made numerous transla- 
tions from it daring the pnst year for the Ixsnofit of 
our readers, and should have continacd them, hut 
that a translation of the whole work (it is small } wa<> 
annonnced in London. We quite iigree, too, with 
what thti Atfien(enm says of Lady Wallace's tmnsla- 
tioni of the " Lottcrjj," and are disposc<l to take on 
tTUAt its assurance of t'-o greater faithfulness of 
Dcvricnt's tran.<dater. Why will not Messrs. Ijcy- 
pold & flolt add this to their T^eaunful reprints of 
other works of the same class ? 

^fy RecoUn'tifma of FfHx Mfndeh'iohnRtirMdy ^ 
and his Lttters lo Me. By Edward Devrieitc. 



Translated from the German by Natalia Macfarrcn. 
(London, Bentley.J 

Meine Erinnerun(j*n an Felix Mendel asohn-BarthU- 
dift und seine Briefe an mich. Von Edward Devri- 
ent. C Leipzig : Weber.) 

Of all the books yet published on Mendelssohn, 
this gives the reader the clearest insight into the 
character of the most gifted musician of our time. 
The earnest, conscientious nature of the man, his 
unceasing striving to attain perfection, his sympathy 
with every elevating; pursuit, his strong affection for 
family and intimate friends, his impitience of oppo- 
sition and contradiction, his extreme sensitiveness, 
and his occasional irritability, are here fully and 
unreservedly displayed. Herr Devrient first shows 
us the little prodigy of twelve years old, and allows 
us to follow his progress year by year, often week hy 
week, until the sad catastrophe that robhed the world 
of so mach promise. The form into which the nar- 
rative is thrown gives the reader peculiar facilities 
for becominfi: acquainted with Mendelssohn's charac- 
teristics. The numerous letters— even more charm- 
ing, because still more unconstrained than those de- 
lightful notes of travel published some years ago — 
are so many windows, throat^h which we gaze at 
our will at Mendelssohn's simple, frank, guileless 
nature, while the shrewd, though sympathetic com- 
ments of Herr Devrient convey the impression pro- 
duced by the composer on his personal friends and 
on the world at large. Singularly real and lifelike 
is the account of how the two friend« were bent upon 
having a performance of Sehastian Bach's "Passion 
according to St. Matthew," — how they called with 
this object upon rough old Zelter, — how, in spite of 
much discouragement and many diflficnitios, they at 
length carried their point, — and how, from the first 
performance of this work under Mendelssohn's direc- 
tion, dates the rocen'lv rekindled love for the long- 
neglected master. Well might this great scholar 
exclaim with pride, "And to think that it should bo 
an actor and a Jew who gave back to the people tlie 
greatOKt of Christian works!" Especially interesting 
to as is all that relates to Mendelssohn's frequent 
journeys to England. Ho writes his opinion of us 
without the least reserve; but although the confes- 
sion tells against ourselves, we most concede that 
the strictures are just. And it is pleasant to observe 
that Mendelssohn grows more attached to England 
with each visit. Even when he is most seveie upon 
us, he finds still more fault with the Bcrliners, to 
whom he has so strong an antipathy. "Here," he 
says, "music is treated as a business ; it is calculated, 
paid for, and bargained over, and much indcc<i is 
wanting; hut the difference hetween a musical festi- 
val here and in Germany shows where the disparitv 
lies.. . .When I think of the mnsicians of Bo'lin, t 
overflow with gall and wormwood ; they are misera- 
ble shams, with all their sentimentality and devotion 
to art. I have no intention to sing the praises of 
English musicians ; but when they eat an apple-pic, 
at all events they do not talk about the abstract na- 
ture of a pie, and of tho alBnities of its consiitncnt 
crust and apples, bot they heajtily eat it down. May 
the devil have his own!" 

The perpetual craving of Mendelssohn to make a 
name as an operatic composer comes out verv strong- 
ly in this volume, — too strongly perhnps, seeing that 
Herr Devrient was the unceasing instigator, and that 
it was from the singer playwright that tho composer 
hoped to receive the lihreUo which would come np to 
his ideal of what an opera hook should be. To tho 
anxiety of Mendelssohn to write for the stage, and 
to his extreme punctiliousness in choosing a suhject, 
wo owe many valuahle indications of the hi«;h prin- 
cip!e« which governed his artistic life. Thus, in ono 
valuable letter on the subject, he writes thus : — Ever 
since I began to compose, I have remained true to 
my starting principle : not to write a page hecan"se 
no matter wliat public or what pretty girl wanted it 
to Ims thus or thus ; hut to write solely as I mvsclf 
thought best, and as it gave me pleasure. I will not 
depart from this principle in writing an opera, and 
this makes it bo very hard ; since most people, as 
well as most poets, look upon an opera merely as a 
thing to he popular. I am aware that popularity is 
more essential and natural to an opera than to a 
symphony or oratorio, pianoforte pieces, and snch 
like; nevertheless, with the^e even, it takos time 
lK*fore one stands sufficiently firtn to be above 
all danger of being misled by external considera- 
tions : and this leaves me hope that I may yxw, write 
an op.n-a with joy, and tho good conscience that my 
principle has not wavered." A hope, never, alas! 
to bo fully realized. 

Later on, Mendelssohn suggests 'Lear' or 'Faust* 
adding, "[ always return to the latter." 

These extracts are from tho above-cited English 
translation, which, on the whole, hHS been admini- 
bly ex<»cnted, the translator adding many interesting 
notes, and in i>overal un, ortant matters sotting Ilcrr 



Devrient right on questions of fact. So faithfully 
has the version been made, that the English, frequent- 
ly harsh and unidiomatic, suffers. But this is a 
fault on the right side. After the slipshod, blun- 
dering translation of the 'Reisobriefe,' this consci- 
entious version of Herr Devrient's 'Recollections' 
is especially to be prized. 

The Humboldt Celebration, at the Music 

Hall, next Tuesday afternoon,mast not be forgotten. 

The arrangements are complete, and it promises in 

every way to be one of the most interesting celebra- 
tions ever yet held in this country. Besides the 
address by Aoassiz, there will be noble music ad- 
mirably in keeping with his subject and the whole 
thought of the occasion. Mr. Painr will open the 
exercises with Bach's Toccata in F upon the organ. 
A fine orchestra, under Mr. Zbrraiiiy, will play Mo- 
zart's Zauherfl6t€ overture before the address, and the 
Introduction and first movement of Beethoven's 7th 
Symphony after it. Tho singing will bj hy the Or- 
pheus enlarged by other German ClubH, to the num- 
ber of some 80 voices, aNo directed by Mr. Zerrahn, 
and will consist of the Chorus of Priests in the Zitn- 
herfiSle (Consecration of "the noble vouth") and 
Mendelssohn's partsong : "Der/rohe M^nndtrrsmann," 
which happens to have an equal 5tncss in connec- 
tion with the proposed "Humboldt Scholarahip" ; 
also a fine Hymn "An die Musik" by Vincent 
Lachner. 

The Germans also have a celebration of their own 
in the same Hall in the evening. 

English Opera. — Mme. Parepa-Ro^a seems 
bent upon giving us something more complete and 
excellent in this line than we have had before. Her- 
self a host, she has made up her companv of good 
materials by all account. Miss Rose Hkrskk, a 
new prima donna, is described as young, pretty, and 
very clever, with a high, light, Soprano voice, having 
tho reputation in London of combining eminent 
effoctive talent with mo<lest worth. She is to make 
her Now York debut in the "Sonnambula." Then, 
besides the Skooins, Mr. CASxr.K' and Mr. Camp- 
bell, there is Mr. Alberto Lawrence, a good 
actor, with a superb high baritone, wo bear, who 
has won reputation in Italy as well as Iy>ndon, 
and there is Mr. NoRonLUM, the young Swedish 
tenor, brought to this country and in some sense 
educated by the Rosas for this special spliore. Wo 
hear that ho sang very finely in the Creation at 
Chicago. 

Their season opens at t!)0 French Theatre, Now 
York, this evening, with Balfc's "Puritan's l)ani»h- 
ter," a light, popular opera, full of flowing melody, 
new to Am«»rica, which saw a hundred nights in 
London. Mme. Ro.-^a sang there in it, and counts 
it among her favorite part«. Miss Ilersdc is to sing 
also in Auber's lh,mino Noir. Oihcr operas men- 
tioned for performance are, "Era Diavolo," "Mari 
tana," Oonnod's "Fanst," &c. But far the finest 
Vope of all is raised by the promise of Webct's 
Ofteron, and Mo7.art's Fitjnro. The company will 
visit Boston in due time of course. 



Eleoant Extracts. — The best comment upon 
some things one meets with now and then in print, 
is to post them up, letting them speak for them- 
selves. Here are two ; 

1 (From the Daily Sentinel, Indianapolis. Ang. 17.) 

A Bo.^ton amateur pianist, with the exquisite hiah 
sounding title of "Ernst Peralw," (Grand Frcnchi- 
anio, "you know,") gave a very commonplace soi- 
ree yestenlay, to the musical element of onr city, 
most of whom were good judges of very ordinary 
music, but sadly at a loss to comprehen<l Perabo's 
great forte. It certainly did not lay in his manipu- 
lation of the piano, to impart any new light to onr 
youngsters, and his display here was simply whnt 
any number of our young Misses can perform with- 
out any e.Ktra practice. 

2. (From Loomis' Musical Journal, New Haven, 
AuiTUst ) 

Meaner than all the rest is it for a paper like 
I Jiviff ht's .fonniid, \ocn\cd in Boston, and one that 
should support the thing [vix. Peace Jubilee.] with 
heart and pen, to indulge in such a spirit of calumny 
and apparent revenge, that is so eminent in their 
issue of July 3«i. If Mr. Dwight was not made Pros- 
ident of the Association or Cliairman of the Mu*ic' 
Commitree, he need not sliow his wrath in such a 
bovish wa>. Ilo appears as J. S. D., in a long 
letter in the Tiibime, which is very plausibly written 
and reads very prettily, but is thoroughly unjust ami 
tnkcs a very fnlso view of tho whole matter. We 
sh'>nld respect Mr. Divight's conryo if we could, but 
ho ha<i made it utterly impossible for us to do so. 
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Mr. S. N. PENriBLD, organist, of Rochester, N. 

Y., after two years stady in Leipsic, has returned to 

this coantry and established himself professionally in 

Chicago. One of the Rochester papers translates, 

from the Leipziger Tagebiatt, of June 11 , a notice of 

his performance on the organ at the Nicolai Charch, 

as follows : 

On Thursday, June 9th, occurred the organ exhi- 
bition of the pupils of the conservatory, under the 
direction of Prof. Richtcr and Dr. Fapperitz, which 
furnished a brilliant testimonial to superior style and 
careful instruction. Especially worthy of note as 
the crowning point of the performances (which were 
throughout very praiseworthy) was the rendering of 
Bach's compositions by Mr. S. N. Penfield, from 
Rochester, U. S. A. It indicated a comprehension 
of the character of the instrument in most worthy 
style, a cultivation in manual and pedal pliiying, 
and sure observance of a clear and finished technic. 
Such study will work out the highest success in art 
culture. 
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The Athenoium by no means flatters the Tonic Sol- 

faists. With reference to their display at the Crystal 
Palace lately, it speaks thus : — 

" The success of the Tonic Sol-fa Concert at the 
Crystal Palace, on Wednesday, was hardly equal to 
its pretentions. Its pretentions were great, apart 
from the superiority claimed for what is styled " the 
new notation." Each of the singers (nominally 
there were 4,500 in the orchestra) had passed an ex- 
amination, and obtained an ' elementary certificate 
of proficency ' at least ; while, wc are assured many 
had reached a higher grade. Moreover, criticism 
was especially challeuged by the performance at 
sight of^ a piece never before hoard in public. We 
may consider, therefore that the choir was a finished 
product of Sol-faism, and that it fairly represented 
what the method can do. Under the^se circumstan- 
ces the concert must be set down as a failure. All 
though many of the selections were easy, and none 
more difficult th.in Handel's ' Theme Sublime ' or 
the * Bencdictus * from Weber's Mass in G, few were 
given really well. The voices were often out of tune 
with the organ ; the ' attack ' of the various parts 
was extremely weak ; and the delivery of tone rough 
and inartistic throughout. These faults were very 
noticeable in the first, or sacred portion of the pro- 
gramme, and may account for the fact that only one 
piece, the well-worn 'Gloria* of Pergolesi, made any 
effect. The secular mu.sic was better rendered, and 
had a better reception. Against the faults named it 
is only fair to place the merit of steadiness. Nowhere 
was there more than the slightest wavering in the 
immense choir singing toi;ether — we believe, without 
any general rehearsal. To the Ris:htsinging test we 
do'not attach the importance which would belong to 
it under more exacting conditions. The piece select- 
ed — part of an anthem by Ilenry Smart — is> simply 
harmonized, limited to the tonic and dominant keys, 
and abounds in passages of imitation. Moreover, 
l)efore all the copies were distributed, a large portion 
of the choir had time to give it as much study as 
was necessary for any hut nn absolute beginner. 
That, under such favorable conditions, the little piece 
was read off remarkably well, can surprise nobody. 
Tiic Tonic Sol faists are, without douht, doing a 
good work by spreading musiral knowledge among 
the humbler classes ; but they have yet to show, in a 
practical manner, that their system is an improve- 
ment upon the one they wish to supersede." 

Hahburo. — The Sinpacademio, formerly under 
the direction of Grund, then of Stockhnuscn, and. at 
prc.«ent of IIcit von Bcrnuth, will celebrate its fifti- 
eth anniversary this autumn. Amonsr the works 
Holected f«>r performance on this occaston are Han- 
del's Solomon and Beethoven's Ninth Symphony. 

WiKDRNWANO. — The Subscription for the Gluck 
monument to be erected here has reached the sum of 
iT.'iO florins: Of this, the King of Bavaria gave 400 
florins; the Kinir of Wurtemburg 100 florins; the 
King of Saxony 52 florins ; the Grand Dnko of Hesse 
100 florins; aiid ilie Grand Duke of Merklenbnrg- 
Schwerin 87 florins. Liberal German Potentates ! 
About scvcnty-fonr ponnds raised among Ave of them 
fiM- n monument to Gluck. 

I Terr Wagner's "Meistersinger" is definitely ac- 
njtifd for the Berlin Opera, and will bo brought out 
lit ihc end of October, with Herr Niemann ns Walter^ 
Mile. Mallingor as /im. and Mile. Brandt as Mn</<»- 
hi'nte. As a set-ofF against this triumph, a parody of 
the same opera is having great success at Mayence. 
The ])icce is called " Les Maitres Chanteurs, ou le 



Judaisme en Musique," and its chief characters are 
Richard D€menc€, F€lix Mendtl^^honm^ Meyer** 
haeh^ and Ojffen^^beer. Judging by those names Its 
satire must be heavy ; but the Mayence folk are said 
to laugh at it with singular heartiiiess. 

The Pesar fete in honor of Rossini began on the 
21st with a performance of CKerubint's D minor 
Mass in the church of St. Francis. It was to last 
Ave days. 

The Parisians will lose their darling, M. Capoul, 
awhile, if it be true that Mr. Strakosch has engaged 
him for a tour in the Unitei States. La France 
MusicaU says, pathetically, "Espcrons qu'il o'eD sera 
rien. 



The Marquis and Marquise de Caux are in Hom- 
bnrg, where the Marquise sings for fourteen nights ; 
then for two at Bnden ; after which she returns to 
Paris, and gives M. Bagior October, and then goea 
to St. Petersberg. 

The Musical Standard states that a statue of Goethe 
is to be inaugurated at Munich in the early part of 
September. On this occasion three productions of 
the illustrious poet will bo given — "Iphigenia in 
Tauris," "Torquato Tasso," and "Faust." 
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The dearth of musical news is rather remarkable. 

Here are a few gleanings from the New York Week' 

ly Review : 

Carlotta Pattt. — Great expectations are raised 
to hear this celebrated vocalist, who haa been the 
great concert star of Europe for the last four or five 
years. Carlotta has not only wonderfully improved 
in voice and execution, but aho in appearance. To 
judge from yarious photographs shown ns, European 
life has agreed with her. She, as well as Messrs. 
Ritter, Jean Prume, and Max trakosch, will be 
here in a few days, Mr. Theodo e Ritter is not a 
German, as we stated last week, but a Frenchman, 
hailing from Marseilles. We are pleased to see Mr. 
Strakosch has secured the services of this eminent 
pianist, who will form an attraction in himself, al- 
though the marvellous singing of Miss Patti will of 
course be the feature of the concerts — to commence 
on the 20th of this month. 

Adelaidb Philltpps isatMarshfleld, Massachu- 
setts, in attendance at the bed side of her father, 
who is dangerously ill. Miss Phillipps has given up 
her Paris etfgagement, and refuses all offers of busi- 
ness, on account of this domestic trouble and duty. 

A new singer, whose yoice was commended by 
Rossini as remarkably flue, is shortly to make her 
appearance here in the concert room. She is a 
Spanish Lady, Mile. Marie Cortez, and is reported 
to he both beautiful and talented. The lady will 
arrive here, we are assured, in about two weeks. 

A German opera company, chiefly composed of 
the German singers "of note" m this city, intends 
to open a short seaison at the French Theatre, either 
on the 1 8th or 25th of October. The management 
is entrusted to Mr. Wertheimcr and the conductor's 
baton to Mr. Carl Anschutz. 

Mr Theodore Thomas treated the lovers of mu- 
sic last night, at the Central Park Oirden, to Beet- 
hoven's oycrtu re to "King Stephen," Wagner's Bridal 
Proees-ion from "Lohengrin," three parts of Mo- 
zart's Symphony in I), and Liszt's "Marehe Hon 
groine." Mr. Levy played Rossini's "Una voce, 
and achieved aa usual a genuine success. 

A N»w Batch of Puodioifs;— We quote the 
following from the New York Season : "'There has 
recently arrived from Berlin a remarkable family 
of Ave chiHren, called the Franko Family, whose 
ages range from seven to fourteen years — all of 
whom are most accomplished performers alike on 
the vtolm anb piano, and are exponents of the most 
classical and difficult muisc on either instrument. 
Their public performances in Berlin, and other 
leadintr German cities, have elicited the most nn 
qualified admiration, and thone who have heard 
them privately since their arrival, assert that they 
are fully warranted. The pnblic will, however, short- 
ly have an opportunity of judging for themselves at 
ilteir inaugural concert, at Stein way Hall. Though 
receiving their musical education at Berlin, they 
were all born in New Orleans." 
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Special Itottces. 



DB8CSIPTXTB LIST OF THB 



TEST 



TJ S I O, 



Pnblliihed by Oliver Dltii«ii fc C«» 



Vooal, with Piano Aocompaniment. 

Sleep, ray Baby, Sleep. 8. TJt to f Gfimfint. 30 
A. sw«eC IniUby, eombined with a irmeefal nentl- 
DMOt Id tfa« T«r*ei. Hm » good chorus. 

Clochetre. 2. F to fj. Mdhy. 30 

This qoaint titl« mmM aehftrmloit IIHIemnff about 
pnttj "CloeheCte," who coufd *nt ticlp bolnft a on- 
quette, bat was finally cured of It. A taking rot>g to 
sing bcfors compaoy. 

Annie's winning Smile. S. A6 to e. DInmpliin. 30 
About a moonlight wn\y, to tho fttile, thp wnvlng 
com and the rammer night, illumined bv "Annie's 
whining smile *' Very pleasing song with a good 
ehomii. 

Act on the Square. 2. G to d. Z>*. SO 

Capital adrice; not only to Mwon*, but all good 
men. Bffeotlve song belbra a company. 

Say, my Heart, why art thou beating. ( Was ich 
still). 3. E6 to g. Aht. 30 

Somewhat in the style of **Thon art fo near, and yvt 
so fikr,'* and quite elegant. The imagery of '^dreams," 
'^shadows" ftc. Is well brought In. 

The Wanderer's Dream. (Mir singt in Ilain). 
8. F to e. Aftt. 30 

A '-flntelass" song of elassle beauty. 

Stay eentle Mom awhile. 3. 6 to e.. AU. 40 

If "Mom*' has an ear for mofle, it will certainly 
''stay*' to hear such singing. An adnyirable sopk, in 
which the bc*utlea of the fresh morning are finely 
portrayed. 

Adieu to the Woodlands. (Abscbicd vom 

Waldc). Duet. 3. C to g. Aht. SO 

A very beautiful duet Ibnninv, with the others, a 
set of pieoes of which Abt need not be ashamed. 

Only at Home. 3. A to f. (»ahrie/. 30 

The old bcautlfal sentiment wrll expr^KSfd. Among 
the best of the *' Home" songs. Tak« it ^' home*' 
with you. 

Sweet Dora. 3. G to f. Allen. 30 

Pretty Dora's three Innocent '^wishes" were hardly 
uttered before the things wished for came to pam. A 
pretty Idea, nicely brought on In words and music. 

Semebody's Wife ; or, O, Td go and see my 

Mother. Jaclrxon. 30 

Walk off, big Shoos ! lloltifr. 30 

New contributions to comic masical literatnre. The 
more the merrier, and these are merry enongh. 

Down by the River side T stray. 3. F to f. Thomas 50 
Very sweet ballad. Of coarse he did not stray 
alone, and the ** wedding' *<iceno on one eomvr of the 
fine lithograph title Informs n« well enough as to 
what eaae after ttioee pleasant walks. 

InatrumentaL 

Prince Arthur Galop. 3. F. Prirtcfl. 30 

A wide awake little thing, like the yonng prin4<« 
whose name It bears. A plsasatit run and good re- 
eeptlon to bo^. 

Rip Van Winkle Galop. 3. BA. Wfihnnn. 40 

A sort of steady movement, charaeteristie and 
pleasing. 

Music at Eve. Reverie. Mack. 40 

Rosy Mom. Mazonrka. " 40 

Water Witch. Barcarole. " 40 

Three pieces by this fiivorite author, quite fiunoos 
for excellent arrangements. 

Potpouri. Fidelio. 4. WeJs, 7.5 

This selection from the melodies of what many con- 
sider the best of all operas, will be welcomed by all 
players. 

Warrior Polka. 3. EA. Twraw. 80 

Original, and with a striking melody. 

Spring Fairy. 3. B&. Enrftlhrerht, 60 

A new edition of a great fkvorite, gnod for an In- 
strnotlre piece, and good any way. The lithograph 
. title is a '*sucoees" and quite oruumental. 

Grotto Polka. 3. E6. Tttmer. 30 

A trifle more extended and dlfRnnlt than moet of 
Mr. T's eompositioDS. Original and good ninsle. 



Uusic BT Mail.~M«sIc is sent by mall, the expense being 
two cents for eveiy four onncos, or fraction thereof, (about 
one cent for an ordinary piece of mnric). Per«ons at a 
distance will find the eonreyance a saving of time and 
expense in obtaining supplies Books can also be sent at 
doable these rates. 



ADBKXViATiosrs — Degrees of dlfllculty are marked from 1 to 
7. The l»9 la marked with a eapltal letter, as C, B flat, fre., 
A small Roman letter marks the hiirhcAt note, if on the stalf,. 
an iudU letter the higbeat note, if nbov* Che utaff. 
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For D«ight*l Journal of llavlo. 

The Musical Drama and the Works of 
Richard Wagner. 

From the Franch of KDOUAao ScHUfta . 
(Continued from page 99). 

III. 

Tlie Master- Sin (vers played but an infi'rior 
role in the poetry of the miildlu ages ; but in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries a vi^ry impor- 
tant part of the history of German culture belongs 
with them. After those brilliant poet knights of 
an earlier time, who were known as the Minne- 
fingen^ and along with the simple, popular bal- 
lads which burst out so spontaneously in the six- 
teenth century, the citizen po«^t8 of the free cities 
miy be considered the true representatives of 
scholastic pedantry. Their uncouth ritual, their 
barbaric code known as the Tablature, their sol- 
emn sessions, make an amusing]; picture of the 
stationary school, exclusive, rigid, unfriendly to 
any free inspiration, which makes a trade of 
poetry, and a mere apprenticeship of genius. The 
most flourishing of these schools appeared in 
Nuremberg, in the sixteenth century, in the time 
of Albrecht Diirer. Wagner, seeking the great 
human verity in the varied national types, dis- 
covered here the material for a most interesting 
drama. He conceived the idea of placing in 
contrast with these scholastic pe<lants one of 
nature's poets, full of youth and fire, singing as 
the birds sing, because an inner voice commands 
it, knowing no prosody but the beatings of his 
generous heart, no rules but his own impetuous 
and overmastering inspiration. We have then 
poetry, enthusiasm, genius, entering the lists 
against feebleness and prose. This strife is the 
point of the drama, where the noble, the beaati- 
ful and thA true, by their own simple expansive 
power, triumph over the mean, the false, and 
the ridiculous). This beautiful idea is brought 
before us through a variety of characters, an 
abundance of episodes, a wealth of poetic inven- 
tion and a lavish nse of melody and instrumental 
effect, which makes the drama a truly wonderful 
production. 

When the curtain rises, the interior of a church, 
that of St. Catherine, in Nuremberg, is discovered, 
llie grand nave vanishes obliquely at the left, so 
that one sees only the last rows of worshippers. 
The organ peals, and the congregation sing the 
last strophe of a choral in four parta, whoee sono- 
rous harmony swells grandly under the arched 
roof. As in all Lutheran canticles, the grave 
and measured melody rests an instant after each 
verse, before resuming its upward flight In 
these short pauses, a significant pantomime is 
carried on between two persons. A young knight, 
richly clad in velvet, stands behind a pillar with 
his eyes fixed upon a young girl, seated in the 
last rank. He seems to desire to speak to her. 
His expressive gestures indicate a fervent prayer, 
an appeal, ardent, yet limited by respect. She 
replies with timid glances, — then suddenly looks 
down, blushes, and resumes her singing. The 
conclusion of the service interrupts this mute 



dialogue, which has been powerfully rendered 
by the expressive music of the violoncellos. The 
consregation begins to disperse ; the young girl, 
accompanied by her nurse, is making her way 
towanis the door, when the knight presses through 
the crowd and addrexses her. He, let us say at 
once., is Walter von Stnlzing, a young Franconian 
noble, who has just arrived at Nuremberg. Hos- 
pitably received in the house of a goldsmith, 
Poffner, one of the most wealthy of the Ma<<ter- 
Singers, he has fallen passionately in love with 
the daught^^r of his host, and has followed her to 
church, hoping to obtain a moment's speech with 
her. Eva, trembling, agitated, already conquered, 
knows not what to say, yet seeks a pretext to 
linger ; there is no young girl so n&ive^ but love 
can make her marvellously ingenious. Eva knows 
well enough how it has happened that her hand- 
kerchief was left behind on the bench, and that 
her bracelet was dropped on the way out " Go 
and seek them, they are there," she says to her 
waiting-woman, and the latter hastens away. 
Instantly a rapid dialogue begins. Walter press- 
es her with questions. **()nly one word, — you 
will not say it ? The sentence of my fate, yes 
or no? — Only a faint whisper, — say, Fraulein, 
are you betrothed already?" What does he 
learn ? Her father has promised her to the mas- 
ter-singer who tomorrow shall win the crown. 
" And the maiden, whom would she choose ? — 
**You or no one I " Eva cries, forgetting he rself. 
Madeleine, the good nurse, in vain interposes 
with an air of importance and of maternal pro- 
tection ; the word is spoken, it rings in the ears 
of Walter, it barns in his heart. The lovers 
make a rmdezvout for the evening : Walter be- 
lieves he can gain the prize; and the scene ends 
with a aong, "/cA Ixehe dich,** The melody, 
pleading, questioning, impatient, which seems to 
hesitate and try its wings in the brief and har- 
ried questions of the lover, bursts into accents of 
chivalrous daring, and assumes the bold contour 
of a brilliant aria^ in which the first scene comes 
gaily to its close. 

Eva goes away, led by Madeleine, and Walter 
remains alone with David, an apprentice of Hans 
Sachs, the poet-shoemaker, to whom Madeleine 
confides the duty of instructing Walter in all 
that it may be needful for him to do, to obtain 
his degree of master. ** Master, all at once ! Oh! 
oh I here is courage I" cries the apprentic^e, scan- 
ning Walter from head to foot He knows the 
difficulties of the art and enumerates them with 
amusing pride. 

Other apprentices now arrive in the church, 
where a solemn session of the Master-Singers is to 
be held. It is a historic fact that these grand 
meetings of the brotherhood were held in the 
church of St Catherine in Nuremberg. All the 
time teasing their comrade David, who plays the 
wise man towards the stranger knight, they 
bring up the benches for the masters, the eleva- 
ted chair for the singer, and arrange a stage 
veiled by a black curtain, which they call the 
Gemerk, In this cage of evil aagury is shut up 



the Merker^ the critic, who marks down pitiless- 
ly the faults of the hapless singer. The appren- 
tices rally the knight upon his audacity in think- 
ing to goat a single hound overall obstacle.^, and 
to improvise himself Snaster" in a day. Their 
task ended, these f/ann'us perform a wild dance 
around the tribune, hurling at the knight this 
mocking refrain, to which thoy keep time as they 
dance : 
** The crown of flowers, the lovely crown, 
Shall this fine knight attain the prize ?" , 

There is a mad mischief in the song ; the last 
note is like the snap of a squib ; but the entrance 
of the grave Master- Singers cuts the merriment 
short. The school being in high conclave, Pog- 
ner hastens to introduce hi.H protegd, Walter von 
Stolzing. At his appearance, a murmur runs 
through the learned assembly. A knight in the 
school of these simple burghers ! It is a danger- 
ous innovation, subvertiive of all order. And then 
to ask at once for the rank of master, — what 
youthful arrogance, what aristocratic presump- 
tion I An unknown author, coming from the 
depths of his province, his pen behind his ear, to 
present himself to the French Academy, could 
cause no greater surprise in Paris, than the young 
Lord of Stolzing entering bravely the school of 
Master-Singers of Nuremberg. It requires all 
the eloquence of his friend the goldsmith, and all 
the authority of the old and valiant poet Hans 
Sachs, who laughs at forms and can already divine 
in the unknown youth something noble, — to gain 
for him admission to the solemn test The Presi- 
dent, solemn and severe, the image of rigid dog- 
matism, rises and proceeds to question the new- 
comer. Who is your master, he says, where have 
you learned the art of song? At the question, 
the most lovely souvenirs of his early youth 
arise in the mind of Walter ; like a dream, comes 
the memory of the chateau, where, the last of 
his race, he passed his. early days in sweet reve- 
ries and long meditations. All this is suggested 
vaguely by the music, in a prelude of infinite 
sweetness. Such is the charm of this melody, 
where the dreamy notes of the horn mingle with 
the gentle sighs of the violins, that one forgets 
the scene upon the stage and is transported in 
imagination to some vast forest solitude where 
the spring sunshine falls, a checkered light and 
shade, and only a faint breeze among the tree- 
tops breaks the profound silence. Walter stands 
an instant as if lost in these recollections, then 
he collects himself and his thought seems to shape 
itself into the slow, broad melody of a lied^ ex- 
pressing what be thus recalls, and summing it 
up,— "There I learnt what it is to sing I" 

There is so much self-reliance in his manner, 
so much brave pride in what he says, that they 
all consent to listen to him ; but first the critic 
must be installed in his Gemerk, By chance, 
this personage is the most arrant pedant of all, 
and also, still graver misfortune, an aspirant to 
the hand of Eva. He has been burning with 
anger and impatience against the stranger, in 
whom he already detects a cival. Master Beck- 
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mossep, the city-reconler, a bachelor of fifty years' 
standinpf, considi^rs himself the handsniupst youth 
and the most irresistible singer in Nuremhepjj. 
Ilia oreateft talent consists in criticizin<; others; 
to fill this office is bis especial delifzht. lie is so 
skillful that no fault escapes him ; he leaps with 
joy at every forbidden rhyme, and each false 
note occasions him a thrill of rapture. In his eyes 
every new sinjseris abunjzler, as to some judges 
every accused person is at once a criminal. He 
advances towards Walter with an air of smart- 
ness, bows ironically and says in a bantering tone: 
*' I grant you seven mistakes ; I am going to 
mark them down with chalk. But if you go be- 
yond seven you are ruined, Sir Knight !" There- 
upon he mounts his staging and disappears behind 
the black curtain. Walter, alresidy somewhat 
disconcerted, seats himself in the fatal chair, 
which is raised facing the Masters like a sort of 
pulpit. **The singer is in his place," Kothner 
says in his heavy bass ; and from behind the cur- 
tain, the critic adds in falsetto the fatal word 
**Commence." The poer, thus adjured, hesitates 
an instant, then with sudden inspiration rises to 
his full height, and seizing upon the word which 
has been thrown at him as a defiance, takes it as 
the theme of an enthusiastic Hymn to the Spring- 
time. ^^Commence" he says, "Commence cries the 
spring-time, in the heart of the woods," — and 
a charming and brilliant improvisation follows. 
While he sings impatient growlings are 
heard from behind the black curtain of 
the Gemerk^ and fierce scratching! of ehalk 
upon the tablets. Walter observes this. 
Ue pauses and turns indignantly. The 
harp responds in a rapid arpeggio^ like a flash of 
lightning, which then falls bock upon an accord 
of superb disdain. Walter, too full of enthusi- 
asm to be disconcerted, seizes the incident as it 
flics. Half turning towards the powerless critic, 
he continues : **Shuddering with rage, with spite 
and hatred, in a savage thicket the Winter is 
hidden ; hidden under the dead wood the cow- 
ard rails, hoping to impose silence upon the cry 
of hope ! "But commence T' he goes on, and re- 
sumes the prelude to his Hymn. 

This dithyrambic melody is a magnificent out- 
burst ! intoxicated with light and perfume and 
life, it soars upward from zone to zone of the 
blue heaven, sustained by an accompaniment of 
the full orchestra, where the thousand voices of 
the forest unite in one grand and beautiful sym- 
phony. 

The Merker loses patience utterly. Furious, 
he emerges from his hiding place, brandishing 
the black tablets, all scribbled over with chalk. 
**That is enough," he cries, '^there is no more 
room." Walter would finish, but it is useless ; 
the assembly rises tumultuously ; the Masters 
form a ring around the critic, who eagerly de- 
monstrates to them his rival's high crimes and 
misdemeanors. "No pause, no ornamentation, 
not a trace of melody !" cries the triumphant Re- 
corder. The opinion is unanimous ; Walter's 
attempt is declared absurd, foolish, incomprehen- 
sible. One roan only watches tlie brave singer 
with an admiration that is half amazement. 
This is old Hans Sachs, the beloved poet of Nu- 
remberg ; — in his way, a true poet, and above 
the prejudices of the school. He takes up the 
defence, and calls upon Walter to go on with 
his song, reganllf'ss of these pedants who refuse to 
listen. Walter obeys, proudly erect in his pul- | 



pit, and goes on amid uproar and outcries from 
b«low. Thojinale of the first act is very eflcct- 
iv . The daring song of Walter dominates over 
the Masters, as enthusiasm must forever over- 
power incapacity and weakness. He sings of the 
bird with radiant plumage, who essays his flight 
amid a crow(| of screech-owls, rises far above 
them, spreads wide his wings in the tranquil azure, 
then through the free spaces of air flies to his 
native mountains. The bird is himself, his own 
song, the proud melody which now in this third 
strophe spreads to the utmost its broad, strong 
wings. "Adieu forever, ye Masters I" cries Wal- 
ter, scornfully ; he descends from his place, and 
goes out of the church. The uproar of the scan- 
dalized Masters is at its height. But through all 
this agitation Sachs, standing motionless and fas- 
cinated, has heard only the song of the stranger 
Knight. "What courage !" he cries, "What 
fire ! — silence,Masters, listen ! It is the heart of a 
hero, it is a true poet !" It is but wasted breath; 
the verdict is rendered, all hurry pell-mell 
towards the doors, and amid the general confu- 
sion the apprentices renew their mad gambols 
around the tribune, and their refrain, "Tlie crown 
of flowers, the lovely crown !" — 

The second act shows us the picturesque city 
of Nuremberg. A narrow street opens before 
us in perspective. At the lef\, is the modest little 
house of the shoemaker Hans Satrhs ; clumps of 
lilacs surround the peaceful dwelling and a 
flowering vine wreaths itself familiarly about the 
latticed windows of the old poet. At the right, 
is the more imposing mansion of Master Pogner, 
shaded by a fine linden tree, decorated with a 
a stone staircase, and a recessed door-way. Two 
ranks of pointed roofs, with airy gables and little 
graceful spires, like a forest of masts, lose them- 
selves in the distance, and over the busy city 
the last splendors of a summer sunset are fading 
in the pure sky. 

The curfew has sounded ; the apprentices are 
leaving their work with merry outcries: "To-mor- 
row is the St. John ! it is the St. John, when 
one sees all flowers and ribbons everywhere !" 
David and Madeleine, who venture themselves an 
instant among the mnd crowd, receive all sorts 
of raillery. "On the St. John, every bo<1y goes 
to be married ! the old men marry the little girls, 
and the old maid marries the boy !" Night falls, 
all disperse, and the street is vacant. Hans 
Sachs opens the little door of his workshop, lights 
his lamp, and sits down upon his bench and be- 
gins to work. 

But the evening is too enchanting, the silence 
too profound, the perfume of the lilacs too l)ewil- 
dering ; the work does not get on, and laying 
aside his hammer he dreams. The song of Wal- 
ter rings yet in his ears, and possesses him strange- 
ly. "I feel it, but understand it not ; I cannot 
recall it, nor yet can I forget it. I try to seize it, 
but the measure escapes me. How. could I 
grasp the Infinite ? These accents are so well- 
known and yet so new, new as a bird's song in 
the month of May." He seeks and dreams, and 
seeks again and cannot find, while the hautboy 
and the horn repeat the roost tuneful and pene- 
trating phrase of Walter's trial-song. "How did 
he grasp this melody ? from what land does he 
come ? from what world overflowing with youth 
and strength ?" This Hymn to the Spring- time 
has wakened v^.ry deep echoes in the heart of 
the old poet ; it seens to have revealed a crea- 



tive force, an;l waked him up to sing also, as the 
first notes of the ni^'htin'rale awake in the trees 
around a thousand passionate responses. The 
instrumentation is magical which accompanies 
this monologue ; the light auswrwt of violins, the 
faint, dying notes of the flute, the prolonged, un- 
answered appeal of the horns, those mysterious 
harmonies throuh which flit the exquisite motifs 
of Walter's s^ng, revca*! to us that labor of brain 
and heart, that mysterious germination, that new 
spring-time, which is putting forth in the head of 
the old master. 

An unexpected and charming visit disturbs 
his reverie. Eva has slippeil out from the pater- 
nal abofle ; she crosses on tip-toe, and, furtively, 
like a young fawn, she approaches the workshop 
of the shoemaker. She is filled with deep anxi- 
ety. Has Walter been sucecssful, — will he be 
permitted to compete on the morrow ? This is 
what she comes to ask. Sachs, agreeably sur- 
prised by his fair visitor, rises ; Eva seats her- 
self upon the stone ben<?h outside the house; the 
master, within, rests his arms upon the window- 
sill, and leans towards the beautiful young girl. 
The lilacs nuike a frame for the picture, and a 
beam of moonlight caresses it. It is an idyl. 

A sportive conversation ensues ; the old man 
rallies her on the betrothal which shall take place 
on the morrow ; she cautiously makes inquiries 
about the events of the day, and learns at last, 
to her dismay, that her lover has failed complete- 
ly and been rejected. Sachs, in his hcuUnage, 
slurs the stranger, to bring out Eva's true senti- 
ments, and entirely succeeds in the ruse , she 
praises Walter enthusiastically, and goes away at 
last quite in a pet, that her old friend will not re- 
spond. In the mean time a little secret is also 
betrayed to us. The gray-hured old poet, yet 
young at heart, has a little penchant of his own 
for the lovely child, the pearl of Nuremberg. 
As a baby, she had been his plaything ; be has 
watched her growth, he has taught her many a 
lesson, he has loved her, caressed her, petted her 
like an adopted daughter. It is one of those pa- 
ternal affections which is not quite free from a 
warmer emotion ; but the brave old roaster does 
not think of owning it, even to himself, and now 
that he knows which way the wind blows, he 
gaily decides to take in hand the cause of Walter. 

The adventure suddenly threatens to grow 
graver. Walter is seen coming down the street ; 
faithful to the rendezvous^ Eva hastens to meet 
him. Impatient of further delays, exasperated 
against the Masters, the young man plans an 
elopement ; he will carry off" his lady-love and 
marry her in his own chateau. Eva throws her- 
self into his arms without hesitation; they are 
about to fly together, but they have reckoned 
without Master Sachs. The old shoemaker has 
been watching them ; he carefully opens his win- 
dow shutter, and a beam of light falls full upon 
the lovers, who retreat in alarm. At this mo- 
ment, Beckmesser appears in the distance, play- 
ing on his guitar. The Recorder flatters himself 
that he shall gain the heart of Eva by a noctur- 
nal serenade. Perceiving his enemy, the critic, 
Walter draws his sword and would rush upon him, 
but Eva, who fears to attract public attention, 
with great difliculty holds him back. At last 
she coaxes him off under the linden tree, and, 
hidden from sight, the two lovers await the issue 
of the scene. 
Perceiving B«>ckmcs8er, Sachs, in pursuance of 
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a snddcn idea, re-opens his door, and seta his 
bench out into tlie street At the moment when 
the Recorder begins to sing, Sachs be)rins to 
hammer away loudly upon a pair of shoes he is 
makin<T, and intones with stentorian voice, a 
characteristic humorous son<;. Then the Record- 
er, beside himself with an<;er, shouts his own pro- 
saic serenade at the top of his voice, and the 
comic effect is complete. 

This amusing uproar brings all the neighbors 
to their windows, who, furious at being awak- 
ened, load the singer with reproaches. David, 
the apprentice, comes out, and imagining that 
the Recorder is an enemy in some way to Made- 
leine, falls upon him, club in hand, and breaks the 
guitar into splinters. They begin to fight. The 
neighbors run out to separate them. *'What 
have you to do with it ?" cry new comers, and 
the neighbors themselves become involved in the 
quarrel. After the neighbors, come the appren- 
tices, and their companions follow ; everybody is 
stTeaming, swearing, and striking. Corporation 
jcalouiiies are aroused. Carpenters, tailors, lock- 
smiths, fall one upon another; the Masters them- 
selves, who arrive to restore peace, end by com- 
ing to blows ; finally, it is a perfect mclde. Wal- 
ter, remaining with Eva under the linden, pro- 
poses now to cut their way out, sword in hand ; 
but Master Sachs makes a descent upon the lov- 
ers, with one hand holds Walter, with the other, 
pushes Eva into her father's arms, then drags the 
knight off into his own house and shuts the door. 
At this moment, the watchman of the night is 
hoard, and the horn of Oberon himself would not 
produce a more magical effect. The combat 
ceases as if by enchantment; apprentices, com- 
panions, burghers take flight, all the windows 
are closed in a great harry, and nothing remains 
before our eyes but the quaint street, lying de- 
serted in the quiet moonlight The nocturnal 
guardian arrives a little too late ; he rubs his 
eyes, looks around him in amasem^nt, believes 
it was a troop of spectres, and, trembling with 
fear repeats his chant:— '^Listen, good people, lend 
your ear, — the bell has sounded eleven, — beware 
of ghosts and goblins, — let no evil spirit bewitch 
you. Praise the Lord !** 

The conclusion of this act is a master-stroke of 
dramatic and musical talent. The vast crescendo, 
which accompanies the meMe, developcs itself into 
a fugue, with the melody of the serenade for a 
riioumeUe. Mastering the entire orchestra, it 
becomes a whirlwind of sound. That absurd 
little air with which the gallant Recorder pro- 
posed to soften his obdurate lady-love, serves 
only to stir up the neighborhood. Like a mock- 
in<r imp it springs up around him, multiplied to 
hundreds, and flying out of windows, escaping at 
doors, returns, a formidable legion, to assail the 
terrified singer; The pedant is punished by his 
own sin, belabored by the serenade he has him- 
self composed, which infests him like a disturbed 
ant-hill. The idea is original and the comic 
effect is perfect. Any other composer would 
have let the curtain fall upon this Shakspearian 
burst of laughter. Wagner has not done so, and 
the subtle, profound genius of this true poet and 
great musician is rarely more admirably shown. 
There is the sound of a horn, and all vanishes ; 
the night watchman sings in the silence his grave 
couplets, half comic, half religious, — the moon 
climbs between the slender gables of the sleep- 
ing city ; — with the stroke of a wand one seems 



to have been carried off* into some airy kingdom, 
where spirits amuse themselves in sowing discord 
among the honest burghers, the better to bring 
about the triumphs of their favorites. Staccato 
scherznndo the flutes resume the strange motif 
which is about to be lost in the depths of the 
bass, while the horn repeats twice, like a soft 
questioning whisper, three dreamy notes from 
Walter's prelude. You seem to see the sport- 
ive ring of imps and fays stealing away, — its 
luminous trace fading out fainter and fainter, 
while one belated sylph leans over Eva to 
whisper her lover's name in the sleepiug ear of 
the maiden. Music hajt surely its magic spells; 
sixteen measures suffice to bring before our 

eyes all the fairy realm of Oberon and Titania. 
(Conolufdon n«xt liire.) 
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From the OretMStnu 

Christine Nilsson. 
X. 

A repreacntstive French composer in the local 
sense — that is to tay with Utile qanlificfition to carry 
his fame beyond the frontier — M. Amhroise Thomas, 
had undertaken a dif!icalty which his admirers under- 
estimated, hut anent which his opponents were scorn- 
fal. He hnd hitherto rested his title to repuution as 
an opcra-writcr on a couple of lyrical paraphrases 
(cynics said parodies) of foreign works— on "Mig- 
non" an adaptation from Goethe, and on '*Le Songe 
d'une Nuit d'Et^/' a wide departure from Shakes- 
peare's play. So wild a perversion of him whom 
some French critics even to this day persist 
in styling le grand Wiliiatnt is rarely seen ^ on 
the Parisian staj^, as this "Dream of a Night 
of Summer ;" with its Falstaflf. Essex, Queen Elisa- 
beth, and William Shakespeare himself as dramatis 
persona mixed in inextricable confusion. Besides 
these two masterworks, Ambroise Thomas had pro- 
duced at the Grand Opera "Le Comte d« Carmag- 
noia" (lS4l)sind the" Gaerillero" (1842), and was 
noted also for his "Oald." His first work, **Le Per- 
ruquier de la B€gence" brought ont thirty j^ears apio, 
is forgotten even in Franco. Neither in his earlier 
nor in his subsequent compositions had the colder 
amonj; French musicolofrists succeeded in discover- 
ing; nny special aptitude for the lyric drama. The 
order of his music they defined in one word : his style 
was "moonHhiny." "A lesser Gluok," his admirers 
predicated of him. "Infinitely so," retorted his an- 
tagonists. 

The libretto which served as groundwork for M. 
Thomas had been prepared bv MM. Michel Carr^ 
and Augnste Bnrbier. The librettists had taken the 
privileged liberties wVirh ^tght excite an English- 
man's amusement, a German's ire ; for Germany 
holds the great poet in severer regard than ourselves. 
A Hamlet who sings the celebrated Soliloquy on 
Death in jerky lines— "Etre ou n'dtre pas— mystfere 
— mourir, dormir, rSver peutfitre," with curious ef- 
fects in the accompaniment of wood and strings, is 
not perhaps so outraj^eous a burlesque as a Hamlet 
who sings a '*Bacchtc Song" (fancy Hamlet "Bac- 
chic !"), a Polonius who Is the accomplice of Clau- 
dius in the murder, a Laertes modelled on the lan- 
iruishing tenor type, or a final tablcan wherein Ham- 
let, having killed his uncle at the grave of Ophelia, is 
proclaimed Kin^ of Denmark in his stead. A bal- 
let, too, in "Hamlet" a ballet which contains a polka, 
is not the worst freedom which has been taken with 
this tragedy in its day. A hundred and fifty years 
ago tlie opera of "AmbUto" was produced in London, 
with an overture composed of "four movements and 
a ji((." On this idea, M. Ambroise Thomas's notion 
is certainly some advance. 

"The present "Hamlet" opens with the coronation 
of Claudius, celebrated with a sort of nuptial chorus 
to the words — 

Le dealt fait place anx ehants Jojenx. 

Joar de fdtejour d^alli^Te^M! 

Noas mlnoDS aveo ivrpne, 
rot, ton hymen glorieux. 

To which the King replies, and then Homlct enters 
in a melancholy mood. For his entree the phrase 
"O woman, thy name is frailty," is musically turned 
on the words, 

femme, tn t*appel1es, 

iDCOnstaDce et fraf flite ! 

accompanied by the violoncellos. Hamlet's part is a 
w^/o;)^f — a character preserved thronj^hout the opera. 
For the first scene between the Prince and Ophe- 
lia, the tone is given from the passage "Doubt that 



the sun is fire," literally enough followed here : — 

Ah doute de la lumliro, 
Doute du floleil et du junr, 
Doitte deii cieux et de la terre, 
Mai« ne doate jAmaiH de mon amoar. 

Laertes makes his appearance at the end of this duet. 
He is a languishing sort of body— a dilution of the 
stage troubadour — a Scandinavian Dunois. And 
the chorus of revellers who tilt the conventional gob- 
lets with nothing in them, and sing a namby-pamby 
refrain about "all^gresse," what a parody are they 
upon the fierce Norsemen and their reckless chief 

who 

Keeps waneel, and the swajtRering up-snring reels, 
And M he drains his draaght'< of Rhenuh down. 
The kettledrum and trumpet thus bray out 
The triumph of his pledge. 

But then the tai«k of Messrs. Barbier and Cand was 
not fidelity. Thoy had to operatize the tragedy, to 
cut, pare, alter, hack every situation to the exigencies 
of lyric conventionality. And how they and the 
composer together managed to turn the notable old 
points in the tragedy to musical purpose, would have 
horrified our stern "legitimaie" actors. Hamlet s 
father, for instance, appears with a rumbling and 
growling of trombones which doubtless caused M. 
Sax lively satisfaction, but which was a spasmodic 
agony to the audience. The Ghost is monotonous 
to a Tartarean dopree: his recitative is limited to 
two notes. Only the pfcturesqiio setting of the scene 
and the excellent acting of M. Faure saved this part 
of the opera. 

The second act proceeds as in the play, the one 
bright sun ray amid its profound gloom being the 
presence of Ophelia. Ophelia, as Nilsson plays the 
part, is the p -op and mainstay of the opera. Beyond 
the momenuiy irradiation of her coming and going, 
all-is dulness and atrophy. But even in this bright 
instance, Ambroise Thomas has to a large extent 
missed his opportunity : he might have done so rnueh 
more with such a character and such an artist. This 
second act contains a duet between Ophelia and the 
Queen, but a duet which leaves nothing in the mem- 
ory. She leaves the scene, and the flicker of bright- 
ness dies awav ; the duet between Gertrude and 
Claudius is dull ; dull also the chorus of strolling 
players, which surely offered opportunity for pic- 
turesque color, but the composer is unequal to the 
demand. Then comes Hamlet's "Bacchic song— 
"O vin dissipe la tristesse"— a statement, however, 
to which poor Hamlet practically gives the /««• " 
does not dissipate his tristesse, or M. Thomas s. The 
scene of Gonsago's play was magnificently mounted 
and acted at the Grand Opera, but here agam the 
music failed : it was sheer noise. The librettists had 
turned the situation at the end of this s^ne to ap- 
propriate operatic account ; had made Hamlet de- 
nounce Claudius to his face as the murderer of his 
brother, and call on the assembled court to yenger 
la mort du roi par la mort du coupable: With nis 
own hands he endeavors to tear the crown from the 
culprit's dastard head. Here, at all eventa, is an 
opening for powcH'ul musical treatment ; but how 
has the composer dealt with the situation 1 He 
gives the exalted Prince a weak m^o}>€e with which 
even Fauro could do nothing— an andante devoid of 
accent, which breaks suddenly off when the musi- 
cian might have expanded it into a broad and lony 
concerted number— and an allegro whose emptiness 
and inanitv not all the big artillery of the orchestra 
could hide. Compare this miserable po/erty <)f 
treatment with the finale of the third act of La ta- 
vorita:* where a similar dramatic situation— a king 
denounced and dumbfoundcred— fell into the hands 

of Doniretti. , _ ^ « ^ «^* 

The third act (MM. Barbier and Carr^ were not 
particular about transposing the action) opens witn 
the celebrated soliloquy. As well attempt to set a 
treatise of Spinosa or a thesis of Hegel to music as 
this. Music ceases at the point where meiaphysics 
begin ; yet hero is music called upon to express the 
mental State of one who, in the words of Pascal 
"doubts everything, and, doubting even that he 
doubts, rolls incessantly in a restless circle. W here- 
with shall music hope to illustrate tins frame of mind? 
with hollow sonorities ; with dubious harmonics ; 
with foggy modulations ? It is not Ambroise 
Thomas's worst fault that he utteriy fails to realize 

such subtleties of thought; fo^^*^*?? «?"»"^.X. 
succ^d and yet remain comprehensible ? Thomas 
treads on steadier ground in the succeeding tno be- 
tween Hamlet, Ophelia, and the Queen, >^»»ercin an 
expressive phrase occurs-" Allez dans un clone, 
Oph^ie"— and wherein the answering plaint of the 
young girl is tender and touching. But once more. 
Ophelia being discarded, ont goes the light, ihe 
in lArview between mother and son— the look 



interview between mother .- . - .^«„»„ . 

this picture and on that" sccnc-is cold and wanty , 
a tedious recitative cut into fragments <>JC«P?« "^^ 
place of a concentrated and inspired motif, rnrasea 
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©f frigid correctnt'Bs, leHrncdlj written, Rcoura'ely 
modulated, iind — wholly destitiilo of drnmniic Ylyor. 

In thu fourth act the fo}; liftM, for this act in devoted 
to Ophelia; the apvW of her sweetncKA nnd pathos is 
upon it, and the audionco forgot what defcctn may 
lie in the manic, for they hoar her voice and nee her. 
The scene openi witn a hallet : peaxanti are enjoy- 
ing themselves, holding a mystic fSte, when the de- 
mented lady enters. On the first night in Paris, the 
fortunes of the opera took a lively and unexpected 
tarn at this point. A gloom had gradutilly settled 
upon the spectators, as the dull work dragged along, 
and effectless situations followed on each other's 
heels. But the foarih act opened ; the ballet cheered 
them somewhat, snd Ophelia followed. The step, 
the look, of Christine Nilsson. the first worrls she 
uttered in the tender and pitcousty-sweet voice, en- 
chained every sympathy. It is true that even In this 
act, as the critic of the Opinion NationaU says, "on 
danse plu?« qu'on ne vocalise, on vocalise plus qn'on 
ne chante ;" but Ophelia pervades it, and the audi- 
ence were more rapt with the manner than the mat- 
ter. Upon the scene of the revels she enters, fantas- 
tically decked with flowers and wisps of straw ; slen- 
der and sweet; fair, even to transparency; with 
eyes luminously bright ; the wclrdness of a fay, the 
beantv of a virgin. Kcsson has abandoned mortali- 
ty only to leave the soul more visible. She sings — 
lifting an etherial voice to the lark. Wild roulades, 
in which the depth and pathos of love mingle with 
its gayer memories ; laughter, in which tears have a 
part; a joy infinitely compa«fiionable. a pain infi- 
nitely dear. She tears the fiowers from her hair, 
and, distribnting thorn, sings a strange wandering 
melody of Sweden, penetrating in iu bcnnty. luring 
and tempting, but treacherous in iti loveliness, as the 
voiceof a seanymph. The shepherds retreat, mar- 
velling ; and then she scatters the Inst of her garlands, 
and draws near the fntal stream. Wiih the refrsin of 
hor lover's song u|>on her lips, "Douto de la lumi^re." 
but feeble as a far-off ccfio, she casts herself upon the 
bosom of the water, and floats softly away with the 
distant chorus of the peasants as an anconscioas re- 
quiem. You know the picture of the "Young Mar- 
tyr of the time of Diocletian," the fair Chnstian giri, 
drowned, but seeming in a peaceful slnmher, with 
corded hands and a haiy anroole above her head. 
This picture of Dolarocho's waa reproduced in the 
opera ; and the lioauty of it and its unspeakable 
truth and tenderness smote every heart and hnshed 
every voice, until the act drop fell and the audience 
woke to realize that not Ophelia dead but Nilsson 
living had wronght the miracle. 

When Ophelia passes from the opera, dolness once 
more asserta its sway. The last act takes place in 
the graveyard. The' song of the Gr^ve-diggers lacks 
character ; the romance of Hamlet, "Comme one pftle 
fleur," evaporates in confused sighs ; the chorus of 
girls lamenting Ophelia is sheer ImmiUti. Desperate 
with lost love, Hamlet is about to fall upon his 
Bword, when hia father's s|>ectrc enters and reminds 
him of his vengeful duty ; whereupon the hopeless 
hero turns the weapon agninst his ancle — sImvb him 
—and is proclaimed king in his stead. 

So ends "l/nui!ei/* an o^ivre vmnfrni^ a failure but 
for Ophelia. From absolnte ruin MIsson saved the 
opora ; her genius even gave it a fictitious vitality. 
Paris went over and over ngsin for the sake 
of the fourth act. and in the beauty of the one imper- 
sonation lost sight of the dull and iniffective snr. 
roandings. "It is a success, despite all." wrote M. 
Paul du Siiint-Victor, a noted critic; "the Siren at- 
tracts the crowd to these Ktagnant waters. The debut 
of Mile Nilsson has had the prestige of an apparition; 
she appeai-cd at the opera as through the ]K>ruI of 
Dreams." 

"A woman," wrote M. Hipp. Prevost, "whose 
talent like her person is all distinction, all purity, nil 
poetry, has performed a mirncle. Without gesture, 
without movement, by the fascination of look, the 
the charms of voice, the touching grace of carriage. 
Mile. Nilsson has realised the Ophelia of Shakes- 
peare unto an ideal unnn^pcctod perchance by the 
genius of tlic poet himself." 

"The phyKiqiio, the voi«*e, the. acting of Mile. Nils- 
ion." wrote Mr. Alexia Azov»'do in the Opiuion Na- 
tiotmie, ''the nature too of her s)>eciiil talent, coneur 
in producing an cfll-ci whose ]>i-oporti(MH it in im- 
po.Sfiililc to apprccitito without seeing the |»Hrt phiycd 
by a difi'crciii Ophelia." 

(lOO'l artists li:ivo often marched to greatness ere 
now in (he van of a great work. But it is only given 
to flic rarest genius to vivify ilulncss, nnd to convert 
RjiuM'o into a ropu'able success. 

XI- 

When Mile. Nil8.son paid her second vi*it to Eng- 
land IrtJ't year, the renown of her Ophelia contribuicd 
to the pivstige of her re-appe.irance. She wns not 
destined to repent the entire pel foruianc^e hen) ; but 



she gave the celebrated scene of the fourth act at Mr. 
Bon^ict's annual concert, and gaine<l as lavish en- 
comiums ( personally bestowed, apirt from the mu 
sic) as those awarded by the Parisians. In Italian 
opcta she maintained her own high fame, the knowl- 
edge of which was now the wider spread. But it 
was specially in oratorio that she acquired a new dis- 
tinction : a triumph gained at the Handel Festival. 
At that commemoration, which it may be rcmem- 
he-ed was held at the Crystal Palace on Juno ICth, 
18th, and 20th, Mile. Nilsson found hen^elf in uood 
company. The principal singers included Mr. Sims 
Beeves, Mr. Santley, Mmcs Lemmen^-Sherrinirton, 
and Sainton-Dolby. Mile. Tietjens and Miss Kellogg; 
band and choras^nnmbered four thousand exe^'utants 
under the well-tned bftton of Costa. The second day 
of this celebration was made memorable by the ap- 
pearance of the Swedish singer, who fairly and ea»ily 
carrie<l the first honors of the day. The Selection — 
devoted as a matter of course to Handel exclusively 
—had opened with the "Epinicion or Song of Tri- 
umph," which includes the matchless "Dead March;" 
the magnificent execution of which by the orchestra 
provoked a spontaneoas burst of cheering from the 
multitude. They would fain have had it repeated, 
but Mr. Costa was stern, and the appetiranco of Mile. 
Nilsson on the platform allayed the tnmnlt. Her 
first contribution was the song of the Israeliti'ih wo- 
man in "Juditn Maocaboeua" — "From mighty kings 
he took the spoil." The plaudits of the crowd turned 
from redcmanding the March to welcome the Swedish 
favorite, and then were hnshed into ex|K*ctation as 
she commenced the song in praise of the Maccabce. 
Anticipation was soon distance^l bv surprise at the 
purity, the flexibility, the extent of the young sing- 
er's voice, and the fervor of her dramatic expression. 
Her English pronunciation is crisp and clear, every 
wonl uttered with a distinctness rarely attained 
even by nati\'e artiiits ; and aa those who had heard 
her before in opera had only heard her through the 
medium of a foreign language: the well-pronounced 
English, vigorously yet elegantly suug. was a new 
gratification. The animation with which she gave 
the passage, "He put on his breast- plate as a gian:, 
and girt his warlike harness about him," the force 
and finish of her vocalization, and the refinement of 
her phrasing took captive her hearers' hearts. Her 

f>ure voice travelled easily and nnturally across the 
arge area ; there was no' straining, yet not a note 
was lost; her intonation wns fauUleHS. If she had 
been warmly welcomed on beginning the song, it was 
nothing to the repeated acclamations which pursued 
her on leaving the platform, and which were repeat* 
ed when she snbsequently stepped forward to sing 
"Wise men flattering" from the same oratorio. Thi* 
air is equally exacting noon the singer a« the song of 
triumph, but in a difterent degree. It demands a 
greater display of tenderness, more swoetnc«s. an 
evener balance of phrasing. But whatever its exac- 
tions, they were fulfilled by the Swedish artist in 
complete measure, and her perfectly articulated 
shake won rapturous applause. 

Christine Nilsson's part in the commnmorativo 
performance was short ; for the singers were many 
and the diversity large ; these exigencies and not the 
will of the audience, limited her share. But enough 
wns heard at the festival to certify the conviction that 
as au oratorio singer she is unapproached by any 
other artist whom recent years have produ(*cd, anil 
excelled in her sphere bv none The earnestness and 
refinement of stylo, which with the swoet nnd facile 
voice makes her a lyric of the first grade, are equal- 
ly felicitous in opera and oratorio. The conjunc- 
tion proclaims the rare singer. Jenny Lind had it 
in enviable measure The secotid Jmny Lind com- 
pletes the parallel. The development of Christine 
Nilsson as the first oratorio singer of the day is a 
certninry which time will afiTord. When the oppor- 
tunity arrives, the great choral societies will find the 
matcrinl — material of a finished and perfect form — 
ready to hand. 

XII. 

At the highest point yet attnined of herfnme Nils- 
son is with us ngain. the object of a p(»pulariiy which 
each successive a|)pcarance and each submitted -task 
have served to increase. Yet it would be wrttrtg to 
say she has reachcil the scnith of her repntntiou. 
She will achieve vet higher ranges. Her enpneities 
arc progrc'«si\'o ; tier metins capable of expnu'^ion ; 
she is still on the upward path. The sucecssion of 
her lal»ors proves this. Year by 3'ear she improves ; 
though excelled only by herself. kIio nevertheless ix 
excelled. The decay which follows full ripeness is 
Tir off, for the ri|^enc^s is not yet achieved. She is 
pain'<taking. coiiKcientious, and yonnir ; add these 
qualities to her rare endowment^, and who shall 
gauge the fnlnreexcellenct* of the mature arti«t ? 

Furiuno ha.s nowise impaired iier native modesty 
or rendered her uiherwit>e than hunihle and gentle 






and diffident. Her periodical visits to the home in 
Sweden are paid without the slightest ostentation. 
At home, she takes part in the singing at the village 
church. *'l am always glad to assist the poor" she 
remarked simply on one occasion when fiie gave her 
services for chariry ; "for I have known poverty by 
experience," Her success in the lyric world she is 
wont to ascribe to Wartel's excellence as a teacher 
more than to any inherent merit of her own. After 
one of her earlier triumphs she wrote to this master a 
letter which he has carefully preserved. "Clier .Mai- 
tre," she wrote, " je ne vcux pas dormir sans vons re- 
mercier du hon ctms^il que voti« m'avex donnG t'autro 
jour. Je I'ai suivi, et mon succ^s de ce soir a ^te 
compl^t. En attendant le plaisir de vous serrer la 
main et de vous remcrcier de vive voix. crovez moi 
tonjours votre petite <5!eva afTectionn^e ct d€von6e, 
Christine NiUson. — Vcndredi minait." 

The dwelling which Mile. Niliion occupied a short 
time ago in Paris was simply thongh elegantly fur- 
nished. Her suite of apartments "gave*' (as Charles 
Dickens would say) upon the Tnileries ; the salon 
was fitted with white aud gold, the furniture blue 
damask. On a white marble chimney piece stood a 
bronse and gilt ornament of the Louis Quinze period. 
Flowers formed the principal decoration of the room, 
and of these Christine has ample provision when she 
is playing. She has only tlie trouble of conveying 
them from the theatre. 

Iler vocal inspiration — tell it not in Gath ! — is 
porter. I^t as hope that in England she adopts the 
loftier substitute, stoat. Lot us also, hope that the 
Parisian porter is worthier than the acclimatized 
rame often impliei. Judging from its eflVscts it 
should he altove suspicion. 

In all respects the private character of Christine 
Nilsson is a happy complement of the greatness of 
her public worth. Estimable by virtue of her accom - 
plishments and of the high poiiiiion her genius iTas 
secured, she is no less to be admired for the modesty 
and gentleness with which she bears lier honors. She 
"benrs her faculties so meek," that to have the ad van- 
tage of knowing her in private is to merge admira- 
tion of the gifted artist into esteem for the anassum- 
ing woman . ( ? ) — Lond. OrchetUra . 

Carl Loewe. 

When, some months ago, the mournful news 
reached us that Carl IxSwe, the celebrated German 
ballad writer, had bowetl his wearied head in ever- 
lasting sleep, far from his home or, at least, far from 
the place which must be named his home in moro 
lespects than one, there was no lack of demonstra- 
tions of all kinds, expressing most unmistakably 
deep regard and grateful remembrance It might, 
indeed, be said — nnd the assertion would be corrob- 
orated by the circumstances of the case — that the 
great majority of the public paid almost unconscious- 
ly their trilmte of sorrow at the loss of the man aud 
of the composer, when I/iwe, even tlien nearly a 
wreck in mind nnd body, loft Stettin, when his ar- 
tistic career might have been justly regarded as com- 
pleted, since it left the. world of art no room for, 
naj, not even a chance of continued hope, but made 
up for this by the rich stores it lioqucathed us. 
While the heavy and sevei-e los8 which the world of 
masic suifered by Frans Schubert's premature death 
was well expressed in the monumental inscription : 
"Mnsic boried here a rich possession, but even still 
fairer hopee ;" we can, on the other hand, say with a 
certain amount of satinfat'tion with reference to T^'>we, 
who could look bat k upon a hnig life of activity, 
chat he had realized to a great extent the fair hofies ; 
that music had not sorrowfully buried there, as in 
the case of Schuliert, but may feel i»aiisiiud with the 
pos.sossion, the rich and imperishable posscssicm, 
which the grave cannot cover, either in the one case 
or the other, but which still exists and will contiimo 
to exist among us, scattering irsrefrciihitig iniluenee 
as though from an inexhaustible sonree. 

Johann Carl Gottfried 1.^'iwc was born on the .lOih 
Novemlier, 1796, at I^'>lH'jun, not far from Hallo. 
He received fi"oi»i hi.s father, the Cantor of the placr, 
his first lesions in science sind music. At a very 
early age indeed the nascent tahnt of the Iniv was 
developed, m) that, according to his own uri.*iurance, 
he |dayed the organ nnd the piano, and fang at sight 
without the anjuisition of the first elements having 
cost him the slightest exertion. His greatest delight 
was to wnudcr about the country; there, in field, in 
forest, and on t'le wild lieath. his imaginative |>owcni 
gainoil stn-ngth, a lovu for the lasauiies of uainro 
ehanu-terizing him up to a very advanced ago. The 
fact, loo, of being thus ficquently Mit in the o|K'n 
air. under tlie free ex|inn.sfi of heaven, was well calcu- 
lated to increase, more and more, the feeling dormant 
in his breast for what is iinaginaiively roni^intic, for 
he often came across Imntcrs, fi-hcrni'Mi, ami shep- 
hcrd.s, from whom he was fond of hearing all kimla 
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of fairy tnlos about water-spirits, g^ohlins, and forest 
spectres, which, with his predominating tendency 
towards the I^smantic, a tendency that explains bis 
j;reat partiality for the composiiiun of ballads, soon 
obtained complete mastery over his fancy. When 
he was ten yeMm of a^e, he went to the school at 
Koihen, where he soon made many friends by h is 
talent, and his clear, fresh boyish voice. Sabseqaent- 
ly he became a pupil at the Gymnasium of the Or- 
phan Hume, Halle, where, to develop his musical 
talent, he was recommended to the then celebrated 
teacher, Tiirk, who, after the boy had correctly exe 
cnted some very difficult ta.sks, took him in 'hand, 
and i^ave him lessons in theory and sinf^ ng. Lowe 
derived especial benefit from this course of instruc- 
tion, as Tiirk, at the same time that he taught him 
theoretically, employed him also, practically, allow- 
ing him to take part in what he did himself. For 
instance, he gave him something to do at his own 
performances of classicHl masterpieces, in which the 
Doy sang soprano. Meanwhile the report of I^owe's 
talent hiid spread abroad, and tliercfore we muftt not 
be astonished that his then sovereign, Ji5rome Napo- 
leon, King of Westphalia, granted him a yearly al- 
lowance, 90 that he might devote himself exclusively 
to music, under Tiirk's direction. Lowe left, in con- 
sequence, the Gymnasium, and began a strict course 
of theoretical studv, bnt only to discontinue it very 
soon, as in 1813, tlie King lost his throne, and Lowe's 
master, Tiirk, was snatched from him by death. 
Lowe returned to the Gymnasium, and applied him- 
self so perscveringly that, by 1817 ho was able to go 
up to the University of Halle, to study theology. 
During the three years of his university course, du- 
ring which he successfully prosecuted his theological 
studies, he endeavored to perfect himself in piano- 
forte playing ; gave music lessons; attended as tenor 
the Singacadcmie, then conducted by Maa^ and Naue, 
and belonged also to a private circle where, as was 
then customary, the modt popular operas wore per- 
formed with pianoforte accompaniment. In his 
private soldier's coat— Lowe was then serving his 
year as a volunteer— it was in this circle that he sang, 
with great applause, his first ballads, among which 
were "Erlkiinig," /WoUhaide." and "Treuroj«chon." 
It was here, too, that he made the acquaintance of 
his future wife, the talented, and at that period h'ush- 
ly popular, Julie von Jacob. In the year 1819 20, 
he went to Dresden, his visit being attended with 
rather important Cf>nseqnences, because it laid 
the foundation for the laf^iini: friends^hip which sprang 
up between him and ChH M. von Weber, then at the 
pmnacle of his fume. Of no less importance for him 
WHS a journey he made at the end of the yejir 1820, 
to Weimar and Jena, for ho then became acqnain- 
tc I with Gootlie and the celebrated pianoforte player 
Huinmol. Lowe was more especially well received 
by the poet-prince Goethe, to whom he had dedica - 
ted n collection of i:on|ra. 

Soon after this there happened in the composer's 
life the decisive circumstance which caused him to 
close his theological career, and dedicate himself ex- 
clusively to music to the end of his days. Wo l»ehold 
I^'iwo accepting the post ofl:ered hitn as Cantor and 
Organist of St. Jacob's, and teacher at the Gymna- 
sium, Stettin, the place destined to become his home, 
and the cruund on which his muAical and cixsative 
ttilent was developed. Nt>w began his musical exer- 
tions, properly so spitakiufr, and that lasriod of his 
artistic productivity so important in the history of 
art. The very first year after his arrival, he was 
Appointed Musical Director at St. Jacob's, at the 
Gymnaf«inm, and the Seniinary for Schoolmasters, 
wnh a con.>idcralilc augmentation of salary. In pro- 
moting the musical and intellectual life of the town, 
and thepraciiral i'nltiv:irinn of singing more particn- 
larly, fiiwe, in bi«s extenduil sphere of activity, was 
able to render the most valnablu services, particularly 
after the esuiblishmont ot a local Singncademie. In 
addition to the extaMishmeni of this soriety, to Iajwo 
belongs the merit of having hien the first to get up 
at Stettin grand orchestral concerts, of which two 
generally took place in the conrso of winter, and the 
programme^ of which consisted partly of orchestral 
worki, above :i|| the symphonies of Beethoven, Moss- 
art, etc., whirh were then performed liofore the pub- 
lic for the firH time ; partly of instrumental soloi, 
that is to say, pianoforie concorfos played by himsolf; 
and partly of inifioriant voral pieces.' He was sup- 
ported at rhe«c ronccrts by Heir fjielKirt, violinist, 
and then Musical Director, as well as by his wife, 
who wa-s very |x>pnl.ir as a hrtwtira singer. Fra»r- 
incnb<, also, of his more iMipf»rrant(y>mposiiions,snch 
as the opera, Mu/td: nnd AiUu^^ wore introduced at 
tln»jM', concerts, while, at esp«?cial church i*oncerts, ho 
produced his oratorios, especially hie. [{rilands /ftztf, 
i^tiuniff //hhk. Die Ktfltfn Sc/itd/tr^ anfl />/« fiierne 
iSt'iJanfjc. Alter the death of Lieliert, who prepared 
so weti the way for l/iwe, by rehearsing beforehand 
the more important symphonies with his admirably 



trained orchestra, and in consequence of the anfa- 
vorablo circumstances, partly of a political nature, 
which distinguished the year 1848, these concerts 
soon declined, and were first revived by Herr C. 
Kossmaly, under whose intelligent management they 
now form an essential component part of musical life 
at Stettin. If, after these short allusions to what 
Lowe did in his time, we cast a glance on him as a 
mati, and on the nature of his disposition, we find he 
was particularly celebrated for personal a tn lability, 
with which he gained the hearts of all those who had 
any kind of dcalinj^s with him and enjoyed an op- 
portunity of meeting him in the narrower circle of 
social life. Devoted frankness, noble self-denial, 
no less than a childlike mind, untainted by aogbt 
that was common, may be mentioned as the predom- 
inant features of his character. Equally open and 
natural, he displayed in his conversation a profound 
knowledge of his art, a lively fancy, and a poetical 
mind, which found vent iii striking comparisons, 
pictures, and forms of representation, exciting admi- 
ration by their richness and purport. His conver- 
sation, which gave evidence of peculiar professional 
acquirements, was distinguished by a certain humor 
that flashed from him almost anronscionsly. Com- 
placent, arrogant mediocrity, and triviality in art, 
found in him a severe and unsparing judge ; those 
who were animated by serious and proiMsr motives, 
he encouraged by appreciative acknowledgment ; 
while he wcUH>med distinguished artists in the most 
amiable manner, and with frank, warm recognition. 

The publication of several of his works rendered 
his name very well known in a short time, and it al- 
most seemed as if no shadow was destined to dim 
the young composer's fresh and iudofatigable activ- 
ity. Bnt eyen Liiwo's life, though rich in sunny 
brilliancy, was not withont innch deep shade, at 
times arresting the vigorous flight of his fancy, 
though among the enviable qualities beloni;ing to 
him was an almost una«8ailable and immovable calm 
of mind, which, as some one has admirably re- 
marked, enabled him to pass smilingly by so many 
miseries in life. Though his domestic happiness 
received a fearful shock by the death of his first wife 

• 

in 1823, it was destined quickly to recover by the 
side of his second, Ancuste Lange, so celebrated as 
a painter and a sincer, of Kdm'gslierg. In nearly 
one course of unintermpted nniformity. and without 
any interruptions wotthy of l)eing mentioned, did his 
life flow on. As wo have already said, he displayed 
in it untiring activity of every kind ; now and then 
onlv, did he make a short trip somewhere : in the 
majority of cases for the purpose of producintr one of 
his more importimt works. In con<cqucnce of an 
apoplectic fit which he hail at Stettin some years ago, 
and which gave nntnistakahle evidence of thre<itening 
his bodily and intellectnal existence, he was more 
and more strengthened in his resolution of giving up 
his professional labors, and so it happened, two yesrs 
afro, that he left his home, Stettin, to spend the rest 
of his life — which was rapidly flitting awav, and in- 
deed, almost destroyed even then by the apoplectic 
lit — in Kiel, where there were two married dansrh- 
ters of bis. On Tnei«drty. tlie 20rh of last April, 
iMsfore the conclusion of his seventy-third year, the 
composer laid his head down in eternal repose. 

If, after these few hasty lines, whirh arc intended 
for nothing more than a short biosrraphical sketch, 
we cast a glance over the composer's whole life, we 
may well ssy that, in what he created, he has left ns 
the iK^st part of his nature. We mny truly assert 
that a long life flowing calmly onwunf afTordod him 
the very best op|>orinnity of fuKillincr most compro- 
hcnsivelv his artistico-historic mission, as we would 
especially dcsignnte his composition of ballads. 
What the simple German sonp, or AjW, owes to the 
creative spirit of Frinx Schnlwrt, in who«e prodnc- 
tions it is represented to ns as a work of art which 
has attained a perfect degree of harmony, in which 
form and purport arc most intimately combined, and 
in which the whole vsriety Ijoth of form and pnrport 
seems to be exhausted— so much, or nearly as much, 
does the ballad owe to the imairinntive nnd self-crea- 
tive efforts of Carl liiwe. F/iiwe hn«, for this rea- 
son, been called the Schubert of North GermJ»ny. 
Tn this case also, form nnd purport appear to to have 
reacheil the most perfect harmony ; words and mu- 
sic, ready to follow the sentiment into the nicest de- 
tails of individual nature, are enhonceil by an arti-itic 
represon union and charartcrixaiion of the purport, 
di-<playin<; and unveiling all the riches of mysterious 
human nature. With no I&ss justice is T/»we called, 
also, a l>orn ballad composer, on acconnt of the ex- 
traonlinary number of his woiks belonging to this 
class, as well ns the uncommon skill nnd ease with 
which ho could overcome the difllcnlties presented 
by the words ,|1>ring out prominently theronlly lead- 
ing idea of the poetry, and envelop it in a garment 
resplendent with colors and rich ornaments. For 
characteristic sharpness, conainty of design, and def- 



initanoss of drawing ; for yoriety ond tmth of exprei- 
•ion ; and for poetic richness of fooling, Lowe, as a 
ballad composer, stands hitherto unrivalled. For 
his genuine poetic feeling, which venuired into all 
ooantries, at every period of their history, it was an 
easy task to represent in new and original forms the 
text, often, as alreay remarked, difficult to treat, neg- 
lecting moreover no opportunity of employing, in 
piquant touches, a certain style of tone-painting, 
which he carried oat with the minutest details of 
light and shade. Of this numerous examples might 
be quoted from every ballad, if it were the object of 
these lines to illustrate critically, one by one, the cat- 
alogue of his works. But since, as a consequence o f 
his eflTorts to achieve the greatest possible breadth 
and depth of expression, his treatment of the piano 
frequently appears overcharged and artiHcinl, and as, 
too, wo have to accept numerous difficulties in the 
Buccesdion of* the harmony and numerous archaic 
forms, as they are called, which at the moment 
served the composer's purpose, the demands Ltiwe 
frequently makes upon the compass and flexibility of 
the voice, as well as on its powers of endurance, ap- 
pear by no means inconsiderable, and are prolaihly 
one of the reasons why—with the exception of some 
few ballads — scarcely half the treasores he bequeathed 
as aie known to and enjoyed by a very large portion 
of ilie public. In two qualities more especially do 
Lowe's special labors in the domain of ballad-compo- 
sition strike us as being most effective and signifi- 
cant, and likewise crowned with the happiest success: 
one is that of the romantic coloring of the North, as 
it is called, where hobgoblins, elve«, and witches form 
the indispensable background, as in the ballads, 
'Der Erikonig." "Held Uarald." < Der Todtentanz," 
"Elvershoh," "Odins Meeresritt," &c ; and the oilier 
the fact of his giving utterance to the folk's tone, in 
all its intensity, and his pouring forth from hi.^ lips 
those fervent melodies whieh are capable of at once 
awakening the most lively echo in tlie hearts of those 
who hear them. This is true more especially of the 
ballads: "Der Wirthin Toehteriein,'' "Graf Eber- 
hard's Weissdorn," 'Frcdericus Rex," "Archibald 
Douglas," "Hcnrich der Vogler," &c. Notwithstan- 
ding this however, the composer |H)9sessea a rich 
scale of tones when his tongue overflows with bitter 
complaint, profound but passionless sorrow, and pa- 
tient abticgat ion. For what is highly dramatic, for 
the incarnation of passion, as it is culled, his power 
of expression, on the other hand, does noi appear 
equally prompt. 

In other departments, also, of his art this composer 
distingninhed himself by great pnxluctivity. Though 
his individuality was not here so five, fresh, and nn- 
rcstraineil as in his ballads, we still lind, in the do- 
mains of pianoforte music, oratorios, and vocal part 
compositions, much that is itn|>ortaiit, original, and 
as regards fonn, masterly, from his pen. His least im- 
portant labors are tliose in ttio dcpartmeni of 0|)era. 
This is to lie explained, perhaps, by the fact tliat 
I^owc really always held himself alo«)ffmm the stage 
and never sought, by study or otherwise, to Iweome 
liettor acqnaintetl with the style of production best 
adapted for it. However, in coiise<|uenee of his al- 
most rank luxuriance of fancy, and ease of produc- 
tion, there is scarcely an artistic form, from tiie sym- 
phony down to the simplest wait/., for whieh he did 
not, at least, fling a groining as he passeil by. Aliout 
140 works of his have been pnbiishiMl. Many of 
tliein rontain, moreover, several numlicrs. Among 
them we find sacred and secular part composiiiuiis, 
duets, motets, psalms for male voHtvi, and for mixed 
chorus; trios, pianoforte compositions, as for in- 
stance, tlie "Ziffeuner Stmato," "Kriihlingsonate," 
"Al enfaiitaisie," "Kiblische Uilder," "Sonaten xn 
2 nnd 4 ilanden ;""the oratorios: />/> Zi'rHfonuttf ./«- 
rnstilem», iJin Sif^trn Scfifa/h\ (tutfuftrrt/t ./ohaiin 
//»iM, Frstzeitnit Ote fihcrni' St'hhntfi't Afukitrl f-on 
PfiHli/tf»\ and Po/tis von Attffn ; and the opera, Die 
iJrt'i \Vuit!tcJi€. The numlwr too, is large, of his 
compositions still nnpubli^ihed : for instanw, the op- 
eras, Die. Affteit/iiUfet /iniMph tier Denlnrhe Iltrr, Ala- 
lek Affhfl : choruses and interludes to Unnpach's 
drnmatic f intiisia. Das MUrrlirn in Trtinm, and to his 
tragedy of Themislo ; "Fesi Cantalcn"; two sympho- 
nies, in D and R minor, respectively ; nnd lastly, an 
admirable Cantata which he composed for the cente- 
nary festival of the Ix>dgo of the Three Circles. In 
consequent of the limited space at our disposal in 
tbcso columns, we must abandon the idea of pro- 
nouncing a critical opinion on the artistic value of 
all those works ; siifliciently large and import.int is 
the rich treasure which the (."omposer hiui lic(]ueathed 
us in hi" ballads — nnd we reckon them nnioi.g the 
im))orisliablc portions of artistic wealth — they arc the 
monuments of brass and stone which f joewo raised in 
the history of art no less than in the hearts of men, 
and truly reflecting, as they do, the thoroughly orig- 
inal nature of their creator, they will, most ccrtaitdy, 
in times far remote, still coi;tintte to excite joy, de- 
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Tont sentlmonu, and emotion in those who henr 
them. Jast as Franz Schubert has beoomOy in a do- 
t:roe Attained hy no other piMnson, the (genuine and 
insurpassihie Licder singer for the German people, 
we would call Loewe the unsurpassed ballad singer of 
the same people. Resembling in many trails bin pre- 
decessor, Zamsteeg, in the domain of ballad compo- 
tition, though incomparably more eloquent, more 
poetical, and more intellectual, Loewe, like Zumsteeg, 
has something clHssical about him, and, above all 
things, sliare»( with Schubert and other classical mas- 
ters, that innrtififial imd undiromod creative ingenu- 
ousness, that clear, transparent structure of his cre- 
ations, that something so well designated as *'liglit- 
nens aud freedom from all e:irthly prexsure." Just 
as with Franz Schubert, it is more especially the ro- 
mantic element which suits Ix>ewo'M nature, and is 
best adapted to that of his Muse from t^at elcmcut ; 
as from a sanctuary, as from his own esporial nature, 
did his most beautiful and moHt sublime strains soar 
u{>ward, through, as a rule, immeasurably more de- 
veloped towards mysticism than was the case with 
Schubert. With T^oewe as with Schubert too, it is 
rather the world of inward and profoimd than great 
and passionate sentiment, in which their works find 
the soil wherein to strike root. While, however, with 
Loewe and the modern Ijieder composers, the effort to 
bring out strongly form and purport is manifested 
particularly in pointed, and frequently self conscious 
clisructerization, in harmonic, rhytlimical, and de- 
clamatory variety of expression, it is in Schubert's 
case exhibited principally in an inexhaustible store 
of melody, nay, more: in an nnlimited melodious 
plastic power, which, like a blessing of tune, that 
seemed as though it would never end, presented us 
its blosAoms and fruit in almost prodigal magnifi- 
cence. Notwithstanding this, however, I^ewc, also, 
belongs to tho^e Hingers to whom the secrets of their 
art were unclosed without trouble or effort, and dis- 
played in unconstrained melodies. We may say of 
Loewe, too, that, unconcerned about material advan- 
tages, about fame, and al>out earthly splendor, he 
sang simply because he felt compelled to sing ; he- 
cause the power of song had been granted him, and 
because there was a restle<« desire at work impelling 
him to manifest to others in tone the rich treasures of 
his inward sentiments. We must not, however, con 
ceal the fact that his productive faculty could not di- 
vest itself of a certain one-sidedness, which, resulting 
primarily from his being entirely wrapped up in his 
own subjectively musical existence, unfortunately di- 
verted only too soon his glance from the present, 
causing him to forget altogether the latter and its 
musical creations, and rendering him incapable of 
anght in common with the artists and the art-produc- 
tions of his own age. It is easy to understand how 
this loosened the bonds connecting him and his works 
with the present. While the music of our times falls 
unfortunately but too often into a certain speculative 
tendency, while reflection and abstraction threaten to 
remove us more and more from natural music, prop- 
erly so-called, we And, in Loewe, a poetic soul, that 
expresses itself unfettered in music and through mu- 
sic, and the artistic efforts of which were the results 
of an inward impulse, of an ingenuous, believing en- 
thusiasiA, which, conscious of its high aim, seldom 
iocurred the danger of missing that aim. 

We began hy speaking of a civilizing historical 
mission which Loewe was destined to fulfil as a bal- 
lad composer, and, therefore, ' we must not conclude 
without here acknowledging in his workn a certain 
ethical aud moral significance. Contrasting with the 
vapid workings of the current of thought at the pres 
cut age, a current tainted with the poisonous breath 
of materialism, and which most of our music serves 
to reflect, T/oewe's music contains a goodly amount of 
the still fresh vitality of genuine art ; hisart enables 
us to obtain an extensive view of the depths and 
heights of the mind ; exercises a purifying and ele- 
vating influence upon those who hear it, and frees 
them, as it were, from the burden weighing down 
everything belonging to the earth But, if we are 
able to aflcribe valuable qualitips, which in their high- 
est excellence characterize the indescri liable worth of 
classical music, to TiOowe's modest muse, we may 
speak, also, of trea<mret which the deceased ha<« be- 
queathed to after-generations, and we fulfil only an 
imperious duty of pious veneration and of gratitude, 
in not neglecting to prepare in our hearts, for T/oewe's 
name and works, a place of permanent remembrance, 
of thankful recognition, and of profound respect. 
— Lond. Mu8. World. Dr. Eduard Krausb. 

NuRBMBRRO. — Profcssor Kran«e has completed 
hifl clay model of the statue to be erected here of 
Hans Sachs, the Mastorsinger. The model has 
been on view for some time past, and pleases compe- 
tent judges as well as the great mads of the less criti- 
cal public. 
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The National Mu9ical Conventioit, so called, 
summoned by Mr. Tourjeis, the energetic head of 
the N. £. Conservatory, and organizer of the Jubi- 
lee Chorus, was in session in the Music Hall, all day 
Wednesday and Thursday of this week. Some per- 
manent organization was adopted ; after which pa- 
pers were read, followed sometimes by discussions, 
with agreeable interludes of organ -playing and vo- 
cal music. We can speak now only of the first day, 
and of a portion of the exercises. There seemed to 
be a general vagueness in the plan, few having very 
precise ideas of why they were assembled or what to 
do, but rather waiting to see what would be done 
with them : and much of the talking was vaguo, and 
sometimes "hifalntin." But there wer« good pa- 
pers also, containing sound and valuable ideas, sim- 
ply and directly put forth. Among these was the 
plea for mnsie in the Public Schools, by Mr. D. B. 
Hagar. The examination and the exerci.ses which fol 
loweil introduced hy Dr. Upham, of children from our 
schools, from the Primary four and fivo-yoar-olders, 
to the young ladies of the High and Normal Schools, 
were of real interest, at least to those unfamiliar with 
our system. Mr. Monroe's paper, also, on "The 
Physiology of the Voice," with illustrations, roust 
have supplemented them admimbly. 

But there was one paper which contained so much 
sound sense and jumped so exactly with our own no- 
tions a1)out Organ Playing, going straight to the 
mark, without superfluous rhetoric or sentimentality, 
that we have begged the privilege of printing it, and 
have put other matters aside to make room for the 
larger half of it, reserving the remainder for our next 
number. 

Organ Flaying : Its Uses and Abuses. 

A Paper read by J. P. Morgan, of New York, 
before the National Musical Convention, Sept 22, 
1869. 

I. Thk Organ in the Concert Room. 

These thoughts on organ pla ying are presented to 
the Convention in the hope that they may serve to be 
gin a discu.ssion, leading to an effort, which shall be 
extended throughout the land, to correct the many 
evils which, you will all agree, prevail in our con- 
cert room and churches, — in the former, if only for 
the sake of Art, — in the latter, for the sake of Art and 
Religion, — that we may in the practice of our art 
glorify God, and not insult Him by an abuse of one 
of His most beautiful gifts. — 

First we will consider the use of the organ as a 
Concert inatrttment. 

As a result of an increasing interest in music 
throughout the country,and of the enterprise of organ 
builders, wo have already a few organs of sufficient 
capacity to be used as concert instruments, exclus- 
ively, (chief among them, of course, the magnificent 
instrument which the countrv owes to the true mnsi. 
cal feeling and enterprise of Boston), and we cannot 
doubt that before many years we shall see in many 
of our cities concert halls provided with excellent 
Organs, containing all the mechanical appliances 
which inventive talent and industry can devise. 

It becomen us, therefore, to inquire : How are we 
using the means now at our command ? Are our ef- 
forts as concert players such as will tend to ourown 
improvement as artists ? Do those who have mas- 
tered the technical difficulties aecompanying Organ 
playing in so far as to be able to select programmes 
without restriction, — in other word;*, tho-ie who are 
competent to appear at all as concert players, select 
programmes no as to attain the most desirable re- 
sults 1 



The question now arises of course, what are the 
highest aims and most desirable results of concert 
playing ? 

Let us inquire, first : — Is the mere display of tech- 
nical skill for the sake of exciting the wonder and 
admiration of the audience a high aim ? Every right- 
minded artist will answer No ! 

To most men possessed of great technical skill, 
the temptation to excite admiration and perhaps 
wonder by its display is a strong one, especially 
when there is a prospect of adding to their income 
by increasing the market value of their services as or- 
ganists. 

That it is always wrong to yield to the tempta- 
tion in a d^ree, we do not believe. It is right that 
skill acquired by patient study and long yeais of 
practice, should be admired.; but this exhibition of 
skill should always be a secondary consideration in 
a performance claiming to have for its object the 
production of works of art ; and wo do not hesitate 
to affirm that, if the artist cannot, during the perfor- 
mance of a composition worthy of an artist's atten- 
tion, lose sight of this aim, and rise above this desire 
to make Atmse//*the object of admiration and wonder, 
his performance must become a failure as far as art- 
istic rendering is concerned. 

A second inquiry is : — Is affording a pleasant 
pastime to an audience a high aim in Concert play- 
ing? 

That it is a good-natured, amiable aim, we will 
readily admit ; that a great artist may find pleasure 
in helping to afford pleasant recreation now and then 
even to a Concert audience, is quite conceivable ; but 
that in so doing he is practicing his art in any high 
sense, or that he can be induced by any consideration 
less than fear of actual want, to devote his best ef- 
forts, or any considerable portion of his efforts to 
such an end, we firmly believe to be impossible. No 
artist who has a correct conception of the exaltod 
mission intnisted to him with the talents God has 
given him, can thus squander His gifVs. We speak 
of artists in general, but we believe this to be partic- 
ularly applicable to oiiganists, whoso calling it is to 
interpret works of art by means of an instrument ca- 
pable of expressing the noblest thoughts, with a 
voice, the majesty of which surpasses that of all in- 
struments invented by man, and which always seems 
disgraced by being made to utter what is meaning- 
less, frivolous or commonplace. And yet, what do 
we hear at our popular Organ Concerts 1 Too often 
compositions so utterly devoid of connected, sequen- 
tial thought, so frivolous, so dismally thin, that the 
soul of an organist who appreciates the powers and 
understands the voice of his instrument, must sicken 
if compelled to listen. 

We may now properly ask : To what end should 
an artist's efforts be directed in a Concert perform- 
ance 1 

Surely to the production of great compositions in 
such a manner as to realize their legitimate effect, in 
other words, reproduce the same emotions and trains 
of thought in the hearer, which called the work into 
being, in the mird of the composer, or were chiefly 
active in his mind when occupied with it. Here we 
meet with the objection so often urged against the 
performance of so called c/assioa/ music, before audi- 
ences composed largely of persons not musically ed- 
ucated ; viz. : that they do not understand it, and are 
therefore not interested and enteruined by it. Those 
who object to its performance on this ground say : 
"Your Fugues and Sonatas may be very interesting 
to you and to a few musical people, but the great 
mass of the audience had much rather hear something 
else." Granted, — hnt the great mass of the audience 
are scarcely susceptible of musirnl impression at all, 
or do not attend a concert for the sake of any intel- 
lectual enjoyment or benefit they hope to derive from 
it, but to be amused, without any effort at thought 
on their own part. 
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Is the artist to p^ratify those people at the expense 
of hip own artistic life and the instruction and lei^iti- 
mate pleai>are of the highest and noblest sort vhich 
it is in his power to afford the few whose ears and 
minds are ahle to receive it ? 

The habit so universal in this coantrj of regarding 
a concert room as a place to be amused, to pass away 
time, a place to visit becaase it \s fashionable to go to 
concerts, is to be sure the result in great measure of 
a lack of cultivation among the people of a compara- 
tively young nation, but has been fostered and en- 
couraged by the persistent course of a great nnmber 
of merely mercenary performers (we will not call 
them artists) who have regarded nothing as worthy 
of pursuit but "Cash." 

All the strength to he obtained by united effort 
and mutual support, which we may hope will result 
from the present or any future Convention of Musi- 
cians, may well bo devoted to overcoming this per- 
nicious habit of the American people. 

If we are to be respected as artists, we must act as 
if we respected ourselves and our art. 

Again, the prejudice, so common, against highly 
intellectual music is, in a measure, duo to the man- 
ner in which such music has been produced ; and or* 
ganists have sinned grievously in this regard, by 
yielding to the temptation to make effect pieces of 
everything. Assuming that the audience cannot 
understand or enjoy the music as music, the attempt 
ii made to astonish them by a display of technical 
skill in performing it. 

How common it is for a fugue of Bach to' be placed 
upon the programme of an Organ concert, because it 
is supposed to be difficult to play Bach, and it is due 
to the reputation of the performer that the people 
should understand that all tliis sort of thing is noth- 
ing to him, — why, he can play anything ! But when 
he begins the Fugue, remarks like the following be- 
gin to circulate among the audience : "Well, that 
may be very difficult, but I don't understand it, and 
I wibh he'd get through," etc., etc. And no wonder ; 

the organist himself does not understand it, or he 
sins willfully against the composer end against art 
by perverting a noble work of a great master into an 
effect piece with which to display his execution to 
the audience. 

This racing through Bach's fugues has done more 
towards creating a prejudice against them than any- 
thing to be found in the fugues themselves. 

There is much still remaining to be said upon this 
branch of the subject, but the limits of this paper will 
not admit of it. 

A favorite ideu among organists and people gener- 
ally, but we believe a very false and injurious one, is 
that the gieat office of the Organ, and particularly of 
a Concert organ is to imitsto the orchestra. The 
conwequence of this opinion is that most of our or- 
ganists devote a great deal of study to what they call 
orchestral effects ; and orchestral Overtures and 
movements from Symphonies, arranged for the Or- 
gan, form, we may ^ay, the chief part of most of our 
programmes of Organ conrortt claiming to consist of 
compositions of the Masters. 

This prac*tice has prevailed to such an extent, that 
we can see already its injurious effects upon the art 
of organ building in America. Builders are aiming 
to produce, not noble toiie<l organs, furnished in eve- 
ry department with the mcaiiR to meet all the de- 
mands ot great organ compositions, having a large- 
ness of tone in thcr diapasons, a brilliancy in the oc- 
taves and mixtuix>.s. and a gnivity resulting from the 
sixteen foot manual reKisters, together with such full- 
ness in numbers, and in power of the pedal registers 
that the podal couplers are not required to make 
amends for a deficiency; organs with a great variety 
of citfbt-foot stops carefully voiced so as to aiTord the 
contrasting colors of tooi* ne<*c88ary for Trio playing, 
in which each of tho siinuitaiiconsly progressing 
voices may be heard distinctly in all its progressions, 
— no, they are striving to produce "orchestral or- 
ganw," as they call them. 

Wo havo no space to discuss the question whether 
the art which has for its highest aim to imitate a work 
of Art is^ worthy of pursuit — we think not, — but when, 
as in this case^ the real character of the artistic means 
to bo employed is ignored in the attempt to imi- 
tate a means of artistic rcpre^tentaiion already in com- 
mon uxe afid brought to great perfection. \Ve main- 
tain that the wholo tiling is a misdircctod oflort. 



If it were true that the organ is like the or- 
chestra, or capable of producing tho effect of an or- 
chestra ; if all attempts of organ builders and organ 
players in this direction were not substantially un- 
successful, we should not so wonder that they are 
persisted in. The fact is, the nature of the instrument 
renders success impwsible. 

Undoubtedly the idea that the organ is an orches- 
tra arises from the fact that there are certain points 
of correspondence, e. g. certain tone colors of the or- 
chestra are also found in the organ. Again, we can 
bring into combination and contrast the different tone 
colors ; lastly, the tones of both can be sustained, and 
a crescendo produced ; here the resemblance ceases. 

Every orchestral writer knows that the foundation 
of the orchestra, its very life, is the string quartet \ 
that the power of accent and attach, that power of 
expression which the bow affords, often consisting in 
a change in the character ot tone after the attack, is 
an essential feature. This the organ never can re- 
produce. We hear the tones, but the delivery and 
inflection, if wo may so call it, are wanting. If the 
same passages were played by the orchestra so as to 
sound as they do upon tho organ, any conductor 
would pronounce the performance a failure. 

Again, the reeds of the organ have neither the ef- 
fect of the reeds nor of tho brass of tho orchestra. 
Here, too, the attack and flexibility after the attack 
are wanting. The flute and clarionet of tho organ 
are similar to those of tho orchestra only in tone- 
odor. 

This fundamental difference in the nature of tho 
means points to a difference in the ends to be attain- 
ed ; and if those organists who expend such an 
amount of time and patient study upon orchestral 
effecto, would devote a part to organ effects and or- 
gan music, and the remainder to the study of orches- 
tral composition and orchestra scores, tho result 
would be a better knowledge of tho oi^an, the orches- 
tra, and the l>est musical literature. 

We are glad to acknowledge the skill displayed by 
talented organists, in these attempts at orchestral im- 
itation, but regret deeply this waste of time and 
strength uniformly resulting in a musical failure, and 
an act of injustice towards the composer of the or- 
chestral composition ; and, tho fact is that, while 

working in this fleld, these organists neglect almost 
entirely the rich store of real organ music, both an- 
cient and modem.now accessible to all : — music which 
can And adequate expression only by a proper use of 
the resources peculiar to tho organ. 



Ernst Pbrabo. after a year's rest from concert 
playintr, proposes to enter the field again this winter, 
and will Ito welcomed with much joy. He intends 
to give two scries of chamber concerts. One, n scries 
of four, beginning October 29, in which he will play 
a number of the rarely heard Sonatas of Beethoven's 
Istest period ; besides lome fine arrangcmeiitM. by 
Hcnsdt and Pauer, of several Beethoven Overtures ; 
and the "Kreutzer" Sonata with Mr. Listomaiin. 
Nor will Bach and Handel lie forgotten. 

The other series, beginning Jan. 7, will be Histor- 
ical, the brothers Listcmann bearing part in them. 
The concerts will bo eight in number, — once a fort- 
night. 

Our notice of the Humboldt Fbsti vai. is unavoid- 
ably left over. 

Bach*8 Passion Mnsic— A Word to the - 

Chorus. 

Mr. Editor : — It marks a step in the mnsical 
progress of our city, when its oldest Choral Society, 
dependent as it is upon the fiivor with which its per- 
formances are received by the public for its flnancial 
prosperity, daros to undertake tho production ot a 
work like the Passion Mttsic of Bach. Especially is 
it gratifying, at a time when Boston ha^ gained for 
itself snch quf'^tionablo fame in the eyes of the musi- 
cal world, that it should have an opportunity of show- 
ing that tho word great, in its vocabulary, is not a 
mere synonyme for big. But the thought immedi- 



ately occurs, will such a difficult work prove a suc- 
cess from a musical point of view ? And this brings 
me to my point. 

It is well known that a small minority of a chorus, 
by negligence and absence at rehearsals, may render 
nugatory all the practice and care of the majority ; 
and it is no secret that this minority is largely re- 
sponsible for tho more obvious inaccuracies in the 
cnoral singing of the Handel and Haydn Society. 
Tho officers of the Society, about two years ago, 
adopted a custom of checking the attendance of mem- 
bers at rehearsals. Its results have been good, no- 
ticeably in the Triennial Festival in tho spring of 
1868 ; but as no penalty was affixed to a continued 
absence, tho difficulty before spoken of, of unpractised 
singers coming in at the last moment, was not en- 
tirely met. 1 would suggest, therefore, that if a rule 
should be made thatonlv those who were present at 
some fixed proportion (say one-half) of the rehear 
sals for any given performance, should be admitted 
to the chorus on thnt occasion, the result would be 
seen in a great improvement in the accuracy, power 
and unity of the singing, and, in the particular case 
of the Passion Music, might make the difference be- 
tween success and failure. 

I would make this sugcrestion through the columns 
of your paper because, although it must ultimately 
be addressed to the officers of the Society, it Im a mat- 
ter which concerns the whole mnsical public, and 
more immediately the chorus itself, which, I donbt 
not, would uphold its popular Directors in any action 
they might take to insure a more successful consum- 
mation of its labors. c. 
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Norwich Fbstiyal. — The fifteenth of tlio trien- 
nial festivals began on Monday, Aug. 30. 

As for the artistic staff, this numl>crcd among the 

Rrincipals Miles. Tieijens and lima do Murska ; 
[mes. Talbot Chercr, Patcy, and Trcbelli-Bettini ; 
Messrs. Vernon Higby, A. Byron, W. 11. Cum- 
mings, Santlcy, Signori Bettini and Foli. The or- 
chestral and choral force was sufficiently strong for 
the realization of the effects of combination in tho 
several important works included in the programme. 
The band consisted of nearly eighty performers, 
most of thom being members of tho opera entaiilish- 
ments ; and Messrs. Henry and Kichard Biairrove, 
Tjaxarus, Harper, Watson, Hutchins and Anderson 
having the leading posts assigned them. 

The chorus was in good proportion to the inxtrn- 
mental force ; consisting of 279 voices, divided into 
7*2 sopranos, 35 contraltos, 28 altoM. 67 tenors, and 
77 basses. The nucleus of this body of vocaliMts was 
contributed by tho excellent Norwich Chornl Society, 
with some few additions from ilio Cathedral choir, 
and from other provincial sources, hut few choristers 
being required from I^ondon. Over those coiiHtitu- 
ents, Mr. Benedict, as conductor, presided. 

The Muidcal World's reporter, writing at the end 
of tho first day, says : 

At 10 o'clock this morning, hand, chorus and prin- 
cipals assembled for rehearsal, which, with the ex- 
ception of a short interviilfbr hiiicheon, lasted till 
nearly 5 o'cl«)ck. Mendelssohn's I.ohtirsinig, Han- 
del's Acis and (rolntett (lioth to be pcrforined this 
evcniii|r), the selection from Mr. PierHoii'n lltzelioh 
(parts of which Mr. Boiiodiet caused lo he repeutiMl 
three or four time^). the whole of Kossiiii'i* Mhxs and 
the new *'Si»ng of Pfoise," conduj'ted by the coin|>o- 
scr, Mr. Horace Hill, Mus. Ran., (Uintah., son of the 
late and brother of th<i present choriismaster), were 
all gone through during this long and trying day, 
which is to close with a concert of iH-rtainl y mon* than 
three hours' dnnitiou. Thns for nearly ten h<inr« 
will the walls of St. Andrew's Hall have resounded 
to the "con(*ourKe of sweet sounds." 

Tho report is continued thus on Tiicsdoy. 

The greater part of to day has lM.H»n again given to 
rehearsals. Handel's I)tttingni Te Denm, portions of 
Ilfzrkiah (once more), and a variety of |>ieec« fi>r tho 
evening performance have sadly taxed the eneriries 
of those members of the band whoso familiarity with 
many of the works wonid have rendenMl rc|»ctition 
altogether unnecessary, bnt who are compelled to uo 
through the infliction for tho benefit of the amntcnr 
or incompetent clement of which I havo already 
spoken. 

The performance of last evening was successful, in 
both an artistic and finanrial point of view. True 
there might have been an improvement on the ladj 
to whom was confided the soprano music, in Ans 
and (talalea, and who$e engagement for so important 
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a past as that of miMnda donna can hardlj be ex- 
plained except by releronoe to that soorce of ao many 
mixtakes — local influence ; bat if the represontatiTe 
of the loTe-fltricken nymph fell short of perfection, 
the amnroQs swain, the i^ntle shepherd, and the ro- 
Tenij^eful f^iant of the moat charminf; pastoral ever 
written, found in Messrs. Vernon Ri^by, Cnmminf^, 
and Santley representatires of tlie highest capabilit?, 
while the chorus (which is particularly noticeable for 
the beauty of the soprano and bass voices) did full 
justice to the ever fresh and tuneful music of Handel. 
Mendelssohn's Hymn of Praite (which, in proper or- 
der, should have been* mentioned first, inasmuch as 
after the National Anthem it opened tlie concert^, 
WHS admirably sun)^ and plsyed throughout, Mile. 
Tietjens sustamins the soprano, and Mr. Cumminss, 
the tenor part ; "Praifie thou the Lord," by the for- 
mer, and the famous "Wutchman" solo by the latter, 
producing a marked effect. 

Then came one of those miscellaneous evening 
concerts in which the John Bull appetite has not a 
rival. Twenttftkree pieces on the programme, — to 
which add four encores ! We cite the curiosity in 
full: 

R«ft»nDstlOD Brmphonj MvndelMoha. 

pPiywr, *' Rul«r of this Awfal hour," (Oberon), Mr. W. 
H. Cumnlngx C M. v. Weber. 

Cavatfoft, *'LMelt ehMo plftog*'* (Rlualdo), Xne. Pftt^j. 

HABdcl. 

Arte, "S*lve dlnora" (?Aaiii) Mr. YerBOD Rlcby. VIoltn 
obbllsiito, Mr. H. Bhgrore Ooanod. 

Qaiirter, '11 cor e U mte ft" (ndetio). Mile Tlfftjeoii. 
Mne. Talbot-Cberer, Mr. W. H. Cammlvgn, and 
fllgnor Foli Reethoven. 

Arl», "NAcqal All^aff«oDo.'* '*Non pia meeta" (Ceiiemn- 

' tola), Mmr. Trebvlll B«ttiol RomIoI. 

Roin%nm, *^DeMrtoia terra" (Doa qebnstfaD), Slgnor 
Beitlni Donliet tl. 

Qran Seens ed Aria (Hrdea). SCIU Tir^Jene (flrac time of 
perfbrmaDee in BoKlaod). Oondueted by ibe Conpo- 
ner Rwdefgsr. 

8onf , "The Wrtok of tbe Ileepertta." »ir. flantley. 

J L HattoB. 

ll«lodie for four Tloloneellot aad GontrabaMo ("Soave- 
Blr d« Curl*"), MeMTS. Paqne, Cblpp, Gneet, Pettlt, 
aBd Howell Paqot. 

Aria, "The Shadow Soag" [Dinonib], Mile. lima dl 
Mar»ka Meyerbeer. 

Quartet, **Over tbe dark blae wat«ni" [Oberoii], Mlla. 
Ttogen*, Mme. TrebelU-BetUul, Slgnor BetClnl, and 
Mr. Saatley C. M. v. Weber. 

Overture, [Feroaad Oortn) Spoatlnl. 

Air, "Kafe, thou aDgry Storm" [The Qlpey's WamloK], 

Micnor Foil benedUt. 

Duet, "Now lei every norrow vaoliih" [Der Bernelntl, 

Mite. Tietjeoe and Mr. SaDtlev Spohr. 

Duo. >*DI»-mol ee mot" [-^One Word'*], Mme. Trebelll- 

Uetilnl and Slgnor BettinI Nleolal. 

Alr,'*Tes. lat dm like a Soldier Ml," IMaritaaa], Mr. 

VernoB Rigby WallaM . 

Soog, ''Wafer parted fhMu tha Sea" [Artazenen], Mme. 

1^klbot-Gherer Arno. 

Kafcional OhonM, '*Te Marisen of BogUnd." By the 

Ohoir H. Hugo PlerM>a. 

BoDg, **The (Ant ROM of Summer,'' Mll^. Tletjeue. 
Soiig, ''Draw the Sword, Scotlaod," Mr. W. U. Cam- 

mloge Seoteh. 

Bomaoee, **Oomme k vlngtaos," Mme. Trebelll-BetdBi 

Durand. 
Qraad Mareh [Taaahiiaaerl Richard Waguor. 

The "Reformation Symphony" fell dead, it seems, 
in spite of a fine rendering. Of Sig. Randogger's 
composition the reporter says : 

The ictnn is divided into fonr movements — a reci- 
tative, andiinte, n second reciMtive, and an olliyro. 
Written orij^inally for Mme. RudcrHdorflT, and pro- 
duced lust winter at the Leiprtic ''Gewandhaus" with 
grant success, it commanded the warm admiration of 
the German public in general, and the praise of a no 
less competent judge tlian Ferdinand killer in par- 
ticular. Slgnor Randegger might feel quite secure 
of hit po«itioii in submitting his work to the test of 
an Entirlish audience, more especially as Mile. Tiet- 
jens, who»e embodiment of Medea (Cherubinl's) is 
one of the grandest efforts ever witnessed In the lyric 
drama, was to be the exponent. All the wonderful 
Hre and energy, the grand declamation, the thorough 
earnestness, and evident desire to do the fullest justice 
to the composer were exhibited by the great prhna 
donna, and in saying that the composition and the 
singer were alike worthy of each other, a fitting trib- 
ute i<i piiid to lK)th. 

Wednetdny Afominff was OQCupiod with a selection 
from Mr. H. Hugo Pierson's new Oratorio, "Beze- 
kiah, King of Judak/' 

The oratorio begins with Hezekiah's annonnce- 
mcnt of his pnrpo.<io to purify the Temple and re-es- 
tablish the exerciMe of true religion. He summons 
the priests nnd T^cvites to resnme their ministrations, 
lie cclcbraiex a memorable Pttssover, which is kept 
with cxtrnordinrtry demonntrntions of joy. 

Tart II M (Incfly occupied with Hezekiah's illness 
and rero very, which (us most commentators now 
agree) must have preceded the Assyrian invasion. 



although placed after it in the Scripture narrative. 
No movement from this part of the oratorio is inclu- 
ded in the present selection. 

Part III. contains the most highlv dramatic, and 
spirit-stirring scenes in the work. Hezekiah address- 
es his officers and troops in a tone of calm and daunt- 
less confidence in God's protection. He receives a 
haughty missive from Sennacherib, proceeds to the 
Temple, spreads the letter before tbe Lord, and 
pleads long and anxiously ibr deliverance. 

A Divine message is sent in reply by Isaiah, as- 
suring him, not merely of final victory, but that the 
heathen invader shall not even lie permitted to attack 
the sacred city. The catastrophe follows, bnt hero 
the author has found himself compelled to make use 
of secular resources, since the account of the destruc- 
tion of Sennacherib's army, as given in Scripture, is 
scarcely capable of being rendered musically. With 
a triumphant chorns the oratorio concludes. Parts 
of the prophecies of Isaiah uttered during the pro- 
gress of the invasion, as well as pascnges from Psalms 
46, 75, and 76, which are known to have been writ- 
ten with direct reference to it (possibly by Hezekiah 
himself), are embodied in Part III. 

The hall was about half filled, and the applause 
which found vent from time t« timb seemed to be led 
rather by the partisans of Mr. Pierson, than dictated 
by the spontaneous feeling of the general public. 
True, this is no criterion ; for people who could sit 
unmoved through Mendel SM>hii's Lobgeaang, can 
hardly be accepted as competent judges of such a 
work as that produced this morning. The most gen- 
uine expression of approval was drawn forth bv tbe 
air with chorus, "Pray for the pescc of Jerusalem," 
a compliment quite as much due to the exqnisite 
singing of Mile. Tietjens, as to the merit of the piece. 
The greatest possible pains to ensure a perfect per- 
formance was taken by Mr. Benedict (whof^e labors 
this week are most trying), while Mile. Tietjens and 
Messrs, Cummings and Santley all exerted them- 
selves to the utmost in the various solos allotted to 
them. From the "argument" it will be seen that the 
selection is very unconnected, and with mere dis- 
jointed fragments of a word, which, if heard at all, 
should be beard in its entirety, it may. perhaps, be 
thought hartlly fair to pronounce a definite judgment 
Still. I am bound to record the fact that the opinion 
of all those with whom I have had an opportunity of 
communicating, quite agrees with my own. — that the 
oratorio has achieved, at the best, bnt a local suoc^.<t 
d'estimt, and that beyond Norfolk and Norwich Mr. 
Pierson's fame is not likely to extend. 

We add the Orcftestra's opinion : 

As far as the music could be judged Mr. Pierson's 
inspiration reaches respectable mediocrity ; but a 
final judgment cannot fairly be recorded in respect of 
a work of which only a smalt portion was given. 
Ceruinly there is nothing in the Selection to war- 
rant the high position claimed for this gentleman by 
his friends : indeed we should hardly think that 
**ffe»kiah" can equal the previous "Jerutalem." Mr. 
Pierson donbtless possesses ffreat technical knowl- 
edge, and the hearer is not oflTendod by the crudities 
which have found place in some modern attempts at 
oratorio ; but the master-mind is wanting which 
should produce an enduring work of this'kind. 

Spohr's "Fall of Babylon" completed the morn- 
ing's programme. The evening concert sgain offer- 
ed 23 pieces. — although it was shorter than that of 
Monday. Part I. was wholly devoted to excerpts 
from Mozart, two of which were instrumental and 
rather novel : viz : the Overture to Dfr Schauspief 
Director, and a Serenade for two principal violins, 
viola and contrabasso, accompanied by violins, 
violas, 'cellos and tympani, composed at Salzburg in 
1776; the unpublished autograph manuscript (No. 
239 in Von Koechel's Catalogne) is owned by Sig. 
Randegger. Part II. gave Songs, &c., by Vifginia 
Gabriel, F. David, Randegger, Meyerbeer, Bevigna- 
ni, Boyce ("Hearts of Oak," Santley), Handel, and 
Arthur Sullivan, preceded by the Overture to Freif- 
tchUtz, and followed by that to Zanefta. 

The selections for Thursday wera a Sacred Can- 
tata by Mr. Horace Hill, and Rossini's Afeate Solen- 
ndle ; and for the last day, the Metnah. Of these 
next time, when we shall also have reports of the 
Worcester Festival, which was to follow. 

Praoub. — Herr CarlLoewe's oratorio of ./oAannef 
Hu»a is to be executed here at the festival in honor of 
the great Bohemian reformer and martyr. Singen 
from every vocal association in Bohemia will take 
part in the performance. 
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Vooal, with Piano Aooompanimant. 

My darling Sadie. 3. D to e. G. A, Veazin. 8.5 
A ««c«t ballad la popular ntjla, whieh ban the pe- 
enllarlty of a ohoros longer than the mIo part, ingo- 
Btooaly arranged, aod which would b/ iteelf mako a 
good quartet. 

Wake us at Dawn, Mother ! 3. D to e. Nish. 35 
A very taking dsKriptlon of the nanny hour* of 
ehlldhood, when the whole earth eeemed "a beavtlftil 
garden of lowors," and ths day wee not half long 
enough Ibr the play-times, whieh left off too soon. 
Yery good melody, and a alee chorus. 

The Daisy Valley. Niih. 85 

Ba, Be, Bi, Bo, Bu. " 30 

Two prstty soogs of dltferent ebaractem, the 
"Daisy" long being a pleadng balled, and Ba, Be, BI, 
Bo, Bo, a conic soog of that innocent Mad that takes 
■0 well amocg ehlldren. "No whool should be with- 
out it,'* as the numerous mis-epeUlng« amuse thejn- 
venllei hugely, while all will be ready to join la the 
**IU, Be, Bi, Bo, Bn," at tha ead of each verse. 

Listening on the hill. Smart, 30 

Pleasing ballad by a good composer. 

Inatnunantal. 
Mendelssohn's Celebrated Songs, TranscrtlMd for 
for Piano by Oabome In 4 books, each CO 

Book I. — May Song. (Mayenlied). 
Retrospection. (Romance). 
Welcome to Spring. (Im Griinen). 
Sontagslied. 
Book 3. — In Autumn. (Im Herbst). 

Pilgrim's Song. (Pilgenpruch). 
Spring Song. (Friihlingslied^. 
Husband's Song. (Reiselied). 
Book 3. — Spring Advancing. (Friihltngsglaube). 
Winter Song. (Winterlied). 
Old Love Song. (Minnelied^. 
Verlust 
Book 4.— Feme. 

Resignation. (Entsagung). 
The Nun. (Die Nonnc). 
Joy of Spring. (Frtihlingslied). 
lfondelssohn*s composltloos an yet too 'recant to 
have gone through all the translbrmatlons wlUch. 
have brought out the many-sided beaatles of airs of 
older composers. 8o we have, probably for the first 
tioM, au extended list of bis songs, arranged for the 
piano alone. Tboy are graovfnl and plessing, well ar- 
raaged, and proper 'companions for the well-known 
"Songs without Words." 
Sunny Side Waltx. 3. B6. FenuJd. S5 

Koc only Sonuy-slded, bnt sunny all aioaad. A 
light aad eboerftal waits. 
Florence Schottisch. 3. C. Lemon, 35 

Of striking beauty. Will be a decided fovoriU. 
Pot-pouri. "Pra Diavolo." 4. WeU. 75 

fra IMavolo is a fine opera to be thus arranged. Tiy 
it. 
Overture to Pique Dame. 4 hds. 4. F.von Suppi, 1 .00 
A bright and mttilog thing, which Is, In additioa, 
quite novel. 
Evening Calm. Melody. 4. £6. E. M. LaU. 30 
A very graecfVtl and soothing plMc, very sat- 
isfying while it lasts, and Is not long enough to 
weary. 

Consuntia Galop. S. C. lucko. 30 

A ntoe little lastrnctive piece, Just right for a be- 
ginner. 

Musio ax Mail.— Music is sent by mall, the ozpenee beiuff 
two cents for eveiy fonr ounces, or fhietlon thereof, (about 
one cent for an ordinary piece of mnric). Persone at a 
distance will find tbe conveyance a saving of time and 
eapense in obtaiuiog onppllee Books can also be seat at 
double these ratee. 



AanasviATioifs —De g r e es of dlAcnlty are marked from 1 to 
7. The ifccy Is marked with a capiul letter, as C, B Set, fce., 
A small Roman letter marks th« highest note. If on the staS, 
an txaNc letter fha higfaeet note. If «6eM the staff. 
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The Musical Drama and the Works of 
Bichard Wagner. 

Vrom tb« Franch of BDonAKo Schusi . 
(Concluded from pa^t 109). 

To ihii nouty and grotesqne nijsht sacceedt a 
radiant day. The tliird act gives us the interior 
of Sachs* house. The shop has a holiday air. 
The table glitters. All it in order. The mod- 
est windows, garnished with pots of flowers, ad- 
mit the morning sanshine. The master sits in a 
groat arm-chair. He holds a folio open upon his 
knees, and reads with profound attention. Da- 
vid, who comes in rejoicing in the ribbons and 
flowers with which Madeleine has decorated him, 
tries in vain to attract the old man's attention. 
He walks around him, calls him by his name in 
a low voice, then louder. S.ichs never stirs, aud 
the youth, in anxiety lest his master is very an- 
gry, begins to bog in suppliant tones the pardon 
for last night's misdeeds. At last the book is 
closed with a loud noise, and the frightened ap- 
prentice drops upon his knees. But the master 
is as serene as one just come back from the other 
world. He kindly bids the lad recite the verse 
for the day, then sends him oflf to dress for the 
f^te. Master Sachs is a true philosopher. When 
he reads in his "History of the World," when he 
meditates upon human destinies, he understands 
all things, and does not allow trifles to disturb 
his composure. Left alone once more, he goes 
on with his reflections, and thus we get a glimpse 
of this manful and gentle soul. Going over the 
events of the past night, he asks himself what 
imp of mischief could have stirred up the peace- 
ful citizens of Nuremberg to such violence. "It 
is the old madness," he says ; "it is the everlast- 
ing illusion, which is needful for success, and 
which must be mastered at all hazards. After 
the foolish night comes the day I Let us see if 
Hans Sachs cannot bring some grand thing out 
of this hour of madness." 

At this moment Walter comes in. <*Courage," 
says the old man to him. "Compose ior me a 
master's song !" Walter smiles. He has given 
up all hope of a reconciliation with the school, 
and is not willing even to hear it mentioned. 
Sachs does not agree with him, and promises him 
the victory if he will bend his genius to certain 
rules. "How shall I do it?" "Relate to me 
your dream of this morning." This dream, like 
all its kind, is vague, but all the more delicious 
for that. He seems to have been wandering in 
a garden, radiant with dewy flowers, where a 
beautiful woman, an Eve in loveliness, calls him 
to the tree of life and bids him gather the fruit 
Fascinated, he has fallen asleep under the glan- 
ces of his enchantress. Night falls, and through 
the sombre foliage he sees a crown of stars which 
hovers above the head of this wondrous-eyed 
woman. As related by Walter, it takes the form 
of two melodious strophes of a sweet and noble 
rhythm. The master is delighted. In the joy 
of his heart he writes the words down upon a 
piece of paper. " And now," he says, "all we 
need is courage. Let as prepare for the ISte." 



Hardly have they left the room, when in comes 
the llecorder, who has be«'n rosming about in 
the streets. He makes his appearance walking 
lame, for he has not forgotten his serenade of the 
preceding evening, and its variations. He 
chances to see the piece of paper which lies upo i 
a table, where it has been accidentally left. He 
recognizes the handwriting of Sachs. A love 
song by him ! Has the old shoemaker the au- 
dacity to aspire to Eva's hand ? The thought 
strikes him like a flash. At this moment the 
master comes in, in gala-dress. Beckmcaser 
overwhelms him with sarcasms and reproaches. 
"I have never intended to compete for the prize," 
savs Sachs, with a smile, "and in proof of it I 
am willing to give you the verses. You may do 
what you please with them." Beckmesser falls 
head foremost into the snare, and goes off with 
the poem, believing that now he has victory safe 
in his pocket. 

Next arrives Eva, robed in white, richly ar- 
rayed for the festival. Sachs compliments her 
on her appearance, but with a sad and petulant 
air she reproaches him with not knoicing where 
the shoe pinches. The shoemaker takes her at 
her word, has her put her foot up on a bench, 
while be examines the ill-disposed shoe. Too 
large here, too small there, — Eva flnds all man- 
ner of faults with it Suddenly Waher appears 
in the door-way, and stands nailed to the spot 
before the dazzling apparition. The starry 
crown, which he saw in his dream floating over 
the head of his ideal Eve, now in reality shines 
in Eva's hair, and it is a crown of betrothal. 
The dream is accomplished, the poetic vision is 
become a living reality. In his delight, the third 
strophe of his song escapes from his lips, and re- 
sounds with its harp accompaniment like a true 
hosanna of betrothal. Eva listens, motionless as 
a statue. "Very good," Sachs says, as he gives 
back the shoe. "Is it right now ? Try, walk a 
step and see !" Now, at last, Eva sees how the 
good master stands her friend, and she falls upon 
his neck. After a paternal embrace, Sachs re- 
leasing her, Walter springs forward and clasps 
her in his arms. David and Madeleine have ar- 
rived as if by accident, and the scene ends with 
a quinteUe, in which all hearts unite in a hymn 
of joy and hope. 

The curtain falls a moment and rises 
upon a grand popular scene. A wide mead- 
ow extends along the banks of the Pegnitz. 
In the background, the towers and citadel 
of Nuremberg. At the left a stage is raised. 
Country people arrive in boats and are received 
by the apprentices, who, dressed as heralds, gaily 
brandish their ribboned sceptres. The corpor- 
ations follow, and set up their banners around 
the tribune of the master-singers. The tailors, 
the shoe-makers and the bakers, sing a couplet 
in honor of their patron ; the trumpets of the 
city sound a flourish, and the people applaud. 
The festivity is at its height, when a boat arrives 
filled with peasant girls. The apprentices run 
to claim them, the fifes strike up a rustic tune, 



couples are arranged in the twinkling of an eye, 
and the dance begins. A sudden outcry cuta 
short this extemporized ball. The girls fly into 
corners, the apprentices form ranks respectfully, 
while the brass instrument.*, resuming the soli^mn 
march of the overture, announce the arrival of 
the master-singers. Tliey take their places upon 
the tribune, Po^ner conducting his daughter, 
who bears in her hand the wreath for the victor. 
Hans Snchs comes in last. Perceiving their fa- 
vorite, the crowd no longer restrain their enthu- 
siasm, but with a common impulse join in a beau- 
tiful ode on the Reformation, of which the words 
are really composfd by Sachs himself. The ef- 
fect is superb. There is somt»thing at once gen- 
tle, and yet terrible, and which strikes to the 
very marrow of one's bones, in the suave pian- 
issimoy which swells from note to note t4) mo»t 
resounding /orftM/m/7. One would say, the voice 
of a nation, moved in the depths of its soul with 
a religious, tender emotion, then suddenly lifting 
its tremendous rejoicing to the skies, in a cry of 
liberty. Twice, the heavy roll of drums is heard 
beneath these brilliant strains, like, a far-ofl* clash 
of arms; you can detect the muttered thunder 
of a revolution. It is the very soul of reform 
which breathes through this ode, — not a narrow 
and limited reform, bnt that great and eternal 
revolution which has for its motto: freedom to 
mankind, the free expansion of the soul, the 
brotherhood of the whole human race. It was 
the thought of a great artist to preserve the 
protestant tinge in this ode, and yet to fill it with 
so liberal a sentiment The effect is so majestic 
that one may compare it with Schiller's Hymn 
of Joy, which has been placed by Beethoven at 
the end of his Ninth Symphony. 

Sachs receives this homage with calm dignity. 
Standing motionless at the edge of the tribune, 
he looks far beyond the crowd into the distant 
horizon, as if his gaze buried itself in the future. 
The performances commence. Beckmesser first 
enters the arena. His manner at once occasions 
laughter in the crowd ; his singing completes the 
ludicrous effect. The unfortunate Recorder gets 
the words wrong in Walter's composition, and 
makes complete nonsense of it; then he sings 
the incongruous verses to his own serenade, plen- 
tifully garnished with flourishes and ritourneUes. 
After the first strophe, the masters exchange 
glances of surprise; after the second, a stir 
comea in the crowd ; after the third, follow peals 
of laughter. 

Then Walter steps forward and bravely con- 
fronts the assembly. A murmur of approbation 
greets the young man, and amid profound silence 
he resumes the first strophe of bis Hymn. The 
noble melody spreads wide its majestic waves 
over the enchanted crowd, and a sympathetic 
shiver runs through the audience. Assured, 
henceforth, of success, Walter yields himself to 
the demon of inspiration; his bold thought ven- 
tures a new flight For the first time he has felt 
his power over men. In the murmurous voices 
of the crowd he has detected the echoes of his 
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own inspired Toicc, he has experienced the mag- 
netic vibration of hearts. At this supreme mo- 
ment of his existence, the secret of his destiny 
reveals itself to him, the mystery of his splendid 
vision is unveiled before his eyes. It is now no 
longer the Eve of Paradise, nor is it the simple 
younsr girl of Nuremberg ; a more sublime bride 
is shown him. The muse herself, the muse of 
his nation appears before him, in her sacred and 
smiling beauty. She calls him to the sacred 
fountain ; her presence is to him like a baptism 
of fire. It is she whom he seeks, whom he has 
at last found, and whom be hails with a daring 
song of love. The crowd is carried away by 
these hitherto unheard accents, which bear them 
to another world upon the wings of poesy, and 
the master-singers, moved and conquered in spite 
of themselves, cannot control their admiration. 
Walter advances to the tribune, and, kneeling 
before Eva, receives from her hand the myrtle 
and laurel crown. So ends the victory of the 
true poet. The apprentices clap their hands, the 
crowd wave hats and banners, and the cnrtain 
falls amid repeated cries, Long live Hans Sachs! 

IV. 

A detailed sketch of this drama appeared to 
us indispensable in order to give the reader an 
impression of the originality of the work. There 
is no trace here of the absurdities and platitudes 
of the conventional libretto. Life circulates, broad 
and free, through the drama. A noble thought 
rules it, and that which strikes the hearer moat 
of all, is its perfect unity. 

Walter and S'ichs are the heroes, and from 
this mutual relation of theirs is suggested a 
thought that is not without grandeur. The de- 
noiiement of the drama is at the same time the 
victory of an idea. It is by the alliance of the 
poet of noble race with the popular poet that 
the victory of poe.try is achieved. Tliey come 
from opposite regions, to meet at the same point 
The knight has grown to manhood in the isola- 
tion of his feudal chfttean. His soul has awaked 
amid the murmurs of the old forest, amid the 
eternal youth of nature. During his long vigils, 
he has read "the old books left him bv his srand- 
sire," and the great inspired ones of the heroic 
ages have appi>ared to him. Then arose in his 
heart dreams, broad as the vast forests, thoughts, 
lofVy as the sky ; but for whose sake shall it flow, 
this fountain which springs up in his heart ? He 
desires to lavish it u|)on beings as noble as him- 
self. But where do they live ? He must find 
them. Tliis drives him out into the world ; he 
flies forth as an eagle from its eyry, with full heart 
and wide-spread wings. Sachs, on the other 
hand, is but a poor artisan, growing up among 
the people, one of themselves. Supported by 
his daily labor, he has lived his life. Day and 
night he has handled the hammer and the awl, 
in his little workshop, in the heart of the busy 
city. All the time his brave spirit is never idle. 
The peopio, who are so dear to him, inspire him 
with his enthusiasm aud his good humor. They 
sing with him, and for him, night and morning. 
He scans his song to blows of the hammer. — what 
matter, so it is gay ? He looks merrily upon hu- 
manity, as into a magic lantern, where peasants, 
lords, kings and people, dance a fantastic sara- 
band. He watches with calm eyot this strange 
worlds He is strong and firm upon his native 
soil ; he feels that he is the voice of his people. 
Thus wd 96fi the old workman in the decline of 



life, still young in soul and free of heart, salute 
with manly song the dawning of the great day 
of n^form. This Hans Sachs is at once a resur- 
rection and a creation. The artisan-poet of the 
sixteenth century, whose name is still revered in 
Germany, here appears with his true portrait 
transfigured by an ideal rny. He represents the 
inventive spirit, the untiring imagination of the 
people, in its frankness and simplicity. How 
healthy, rich and profound the nature ! Towards 
the outside world, the rough exterior, the sim- 
plicity, the sly jokes, of the artisan ; under the 
rugged bark, behind which he shelters himself 
ajrainst the foolish and the mischievous, depths of 
tenderness and poetry, of revery, of manly sad- 
ness, and at the very heart of all, a wise man, 
full of strength and joy. Different as they are, 
Hans Sachs and Walter von Stolzing were made 
to understand each other and be one another's 
complement One arrives from the sublime 
heights of ideal thought and dream, the other 
comes from the inner heart of the common peo- 
ple ; one burns to come down and share his in- 
spiration, the other would fain ascend and bathe 
in purer air. Proudly the knight lays his hand 
into the rude hand of the artisan, in the presence 
of the people. They applaud, for they feel that 
it is the alliance of revealing enthusia^im with 
national tradition, of grand art with simple art, 
of genius with nature. 

This work, regarded as a poem only, has all 
the elements of vitality ; from the music, how- 
ever, it receives an intensity of coloring and a 
power of expression which one would not expect 
from reading it. Detach the music from the 
words, and you have fragments, grand or grace- 
ful, as the case may be, but the meaning is a 
sealed book ; restore the drama to its place, and 
all is lighted up with the clearest radiance. The 
overture is, like that of Tannhduser^ an abridge- 
ment of the drama itself. It commences effect- 
ively, with the grave and formal march of the 
master-singers. Soon a dreamy phrase, com- 
mencing with the flute, taken up by the hautboy 
and continued by the violins, comes to inte^upt. 
It steals like the breath of some perfumed zephyr 
through the heavy columns of a church. It is 
the motif of Walter, as yet only a floating and 
mysterious germ, whence shall emerge a whole 
symphony. From this moment commences a 
warfare between the two motifs. The march, 
taken up by the trumpets, persistently and in- 
flexibly returns ; but the melodious phrase steals 
upon it, wraps it in its wavy outlines, hides it at 
-last under its tuneful stress. It is like exuberant 
vegetation, pushing among the broken flags of 
some ruined cloister, twining around the massive 
pillars with its tufts of foliage, at last, hanging 
from the highest arches in its wild flowering fes- 
toons. Here we have an image and a forecast- 
ing of the strife between Walter and the school. 

The original and captivating charm of this 
music consists in the active part it takes in the 
developing of the characters. The orchestra has 
a richness of coloring, glowing tones, effects of 
chiar 'oscuro^ which strike and fasi'inate. Not 
only does Wagner sketch his characters by means 
of the most remarkable motifi ; to ca(;h he as- 
cribes a particular timbre, giving us the immedi- 
ate and intense apprehension of the peculiar 
temperament, and, ho to speak, the inner vibra- 
tion of the being of each. One could make a 
Study of the unfolding of character of Walter | 



and of Sachs in the music, of the interesting 
part played by the worthy Pogner, of the amus- 
ing Beckmesser, and of David the apprentice, 
laughing boy, with heart worn on his sleeve. 
It is enough to say that the mu«c acts directly 
upon the soul, without involving the reasoning 
faculties, if only one will yield one's self willing- 
ly to its effect. Though some sc*enes are cer- 
tainly very long, the melody in the dialogue is 
always lively and original. For instance, in the 
charming scene between Eva and Sachs, there 
is neither arid, nor song, nor recitative, and yet 
how n>uch melody ! The hautboys, the violins, 
the horns, outline a charming fi}>ure, which ex- 
tends its cadenced rhythm through all the scene. 
Eva's insinuating questions, the master's mis- 
chievous replies — all that caressing and happy 
dialogue twines its capricious loveliness around 
the instrumental outline, as gracefully as a branch 
of honeysuckle in the trefoil of a pointed arch ; 
and all is so animated, so carefully shaded, so 
true, that you forget they are singing; they seem 
to be s|>eaking, and that, too, accurately, aud ex- 
actly to the point 

The future will show, with more certainty than 
we are able to do now, what have been the im- 
perfections and the asperities which were, per^ 
haps, inevitable in the work of so bold a reform- 
er as Richard Wagner. This one can safely af- 
firm, he has oiade a decisive step in the history 
of the opera. His ambition is bold, but valiant 
and generous. Poet at heart, no less than im- 
passioned composer, he has dreamed for the ope- 
ra a nobility of idea, grandeur of characters, en- 
ergy and mirthful neas of expression, and a pro- 
found and harmonious sympathy between the 
words and the music. Carrying out the idea of 
Gluck, he claims for the musical drama, in which 
all the arts join hands, the human beauty and 
the high social dignity of the Greek tragedy. 
No man can possess with impunity faith and 
courage like this. He who seeks to introduce a 
new spirit into an institution that is already 
strong and deeply rooted, has against him all 
those who, nearer or more remotely, are con- 
nected with this institution. Such was the event 
in Wagner's case, when he pronounced for the 
first time these words — ** The Musical Drama." 
Directors, musicians, actors, believed themselves 
invaded in their rights, threatened in their priv- 
ileges, and, imagining the house was on fire over 
their heads, cried out against the incendiary. 
But let an idea have truth in it, and it makes its 
own way. The idea of the musical drama is not 
dead — far from it. Always attacked, never 
thrown down, a hundred times pompously in- 
terred by the high priests of German criticism, 
a hundred tiroes resuscitated in the open theatre 
before an astonished crowd, it has gained grad- 
ually upon all who frankly and bravely desire 
progress. As to Wagner's musical works, they 
have always powerfully seized upon the public 
mind. In Germany their success grows more 
secure every year. Tannhihuier and Lohengrin 
have become national types, and have inspired 
painters and scnlptors. The Master- Singers was 
a victory hotly applauded by the public, timidly 
contested by the opposing camp. Since Munich 
— Dresden, Vienna and Carlsruhe have given 
the work entir^. Whether one regrets or re- 
joices, the musical drama is now no longer only 
an idea ; in Germany it has become a fact 

What will be the destiny of this new form of 
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opera in France? Time alone will tell. It is 
natural not to accept, at the first attat^k, things 
which make their appearance in an unaccus- 
tomed form. It is in the "French character to 
distrust works coming from a foreign land, and 
breakinn: thus with all tradition. Let us be just, 
however, and above all, let us be clear-sighted. 
Let us not shut our eyes to what goes on among 
our neighbors, when a series of eventa give 
ground to believe that an inevitable movement 
of mind in a new direction is preparing itself. 
Now in Germany, as in France, the ^lite of au- 
thors, of critics and of the public, are tending 
instinctively to give up the old form of the opera. 
This- movement tends logically towards the mu- 
sical drama. Do we say that in admitting this 
new form one implies condemnation of the im- 
mortal chefs iTmuvre of the past? Such a view 
is most narrow. As an opera, nothing can ever 
be more perfect than Don GiovannL But art 
doea not remain stationar}' ; it is infinite aa na- 
ture in the forms which it puts on, from age to 
age. To as»gn it limits is as idle as to restrict 
the flora of the globe to a single family. Every 
new form which develops itself with the vigor 
and unity of a living organism, has its right to 
exist. The muncal drama, inaugurated by Gluck, 
taken up and enlarged by Wagner, is certainly 
one of the most vital and grand forms of art. 

Wagner has by no means said the last word *, 
but we ought to recognise his mighty effort 
towards that ideal. He has been the first to 
make out its principles, and to apply them with 
a courage and a perseverance which will make 
him forever famous. To imitate servilely his 
method and his processes would be absurd. Every 
great artist makes his system, or, to speak more 
truly, carries it ready made in his head, and can 
only put it in formula after he has applied it. 
This Wagner does. At the same time, among 
the general principles affirmed by the author of 
Lohengrin and The Master- Singers, there are 
some which must prevail even among those per- 
sons who are avowedly hostile. They are these: 
In the musical drama, this truth is incontestible, 
though of>en forgotten, that the poem is of the 
chief importance; the drama is the end, not the 
means. There must then be a dppth of true in- 
spiration — the action strong and simple, and the 
characters living and vigorous. As to the mu- 
sic, it is there, not alone to charm the ear, but to 
express the poetic thought in all its richness. 
This principle once admitted, two others follow 
naturally. Whatever the musical forms selected 
by the composer — to be truly persuasive, to sat- 
isfy us fully, it will not do to join beautiful mel- 
odies to commonplace words; the words and the 
melody must be alike beautiful, that the music 
may seem to spring out of the verse and be, as it 
were, its flower. Finally, if the orchestra is to 
move us in aid of the drama, let it have a 
constant part in the action, support the panto- 
mime of the dramatis persona, concur in the de- 
lineation of character. Is it needful to say that 
these principles apply to the most varied subjects, 
and to individualities the most diverse? All the 
great composers have been guided by them in 
the finest parts of their operas ; but have they 
done it with that consistency and fidelity which 
is called for at the present day, by our need of 
dramatic truth ? Yet to create works perfectly 
harmonious and intelligible, they ought to have 
applied exactly these principles faithfully. That 



the musical drama, thus conceived, demands a 
concurrence of talents, of strength, of devotion, 
of resources, truly extraordinary, and especially, 
a true poet and a true musician working together 
— a thing rarely met in one and the same per- 
son — is certainly true. But because this is diffi- 
cult, it does not follow that it is impossible. The 
future strife between the opera and the musical 
drama can thus be foreseen. Those who ask on 
the lyric stage only the most gorgeous spectacles, 
ornamented with superb fragments of vocal and 
instrumental music, will follow the opera of tra- 
dition ; those who do not look at it as a musical 
entertainment solely, who desire, as in the de- 
claimed drama, an opportunity to represent be- 
fore the public all the power of man, all the 
grandeur of humanity, — these will attach them- 
selves to the musical drama. It is the ^lory of 
Gluck that he has marked out this road ; it is the 
honor of Richard Wagner that he has gone for- 
ward in it. 



The Story of Mozart's Bequiem. 

Bt William Polb, F. R. S., Mus. Doc., Oxon. 
[CoDtinned from ptfs 102.] 

In conclusion, now that we know all that we are 
likely to know of the history of the Requiem, it is 
desirable to sum up the evidence we have as to the 
part which Mozart had in its composition. 

We may consider it absolutely demonstrated that 
the work was not completed by Mozart. The mann- 
script which at one time led to that belief has been 
proved to be a forgery by internal oridence, and tlie 
external testimony entirely corroborates this judg- 
ment. He was intornipteii by the hand of death in 
writing out a copy ; that imperfect copy is preserved, 
bearing the most ponitive signs of being what it is 
stated to be, and it is impossible reasonably to believe 
that any perfect copy could have been prepared by 
him, or to doubt that the completed copy must have 
been wriuen by Siissmayer. 

To explain clearly the state of the evidence in 
regard to the authorship, it is necessary to divide the 
work oflf in throe portions, as follows : — 

A.— PortSoDS known to b« •ntinly Movirt^i — 

No. I Boqulem and Ryrle. 
B.— PortioDa known to beeMentlallj tfowrt^ft— 
No. 2 Dwn Irae. 
8 Tabamfnim. 
4 Rex tremendaB. 
A Ruicordnn. 
6 CoofutalU. 
Part of No.7 lAcrymoaa, namely, the flrat dght bars. 
8 IVnmfne Jeau. 
IIoHtlaa. 
C.— PwtioDa In wkleh It la not poaltlTaly known that Mo- 
aart had any part at all- 
No. 7 From the ninth bar to tht ond. 

10 SanetoM. 

11 Benedlctua. 
•12 Agnus IM. 

We will oflTer a few remarks on each of these heads. 

A. The first class refers to those portions of the 
work which are known to be entirely Mozart's, hav- 
ing been completed by him. This class unfortunate- 
ly compri^ei only one number, the Remuem and Kyrie. 
Thcao, in the orifrinal manuscript, rormed a part ot 
the score delivered to Count Wallsegg, and about 
them there can be no question. 

B. The second claM comprises the portions which 
are known to he essentiallif Mozart's work, having 
been completed hv him in the more important parts, 
but left nnfiniKhed in the less important ones. The 
essential features were all either completed or clearly 
indicated. The vocal part^ were written out fully, 
togetlier with the fuudnmenial bass completely fig- 
ured. The instrumental accompaniments were the 
only parts left unfinished. These were always put in 
where they had to go without the voices ; and where 
they had to accompany the voices the commencement 
was written, so as to indicate clearly how they were 
to be carried on. Thus the work of the completer 
was confined to carrying out these indications, and 
filling in the accompaniments in accordance with the 
composer's intention. Composition, in the highest 
sense of the word, there was none to do. 

Sussmayer appears to have been the most suitable 
person for this work that could have been found, ah 
he had not only been often employed by Mozart to 
do work of a similar character, but had had, as he 
confesses in hia letter, special and freqnent commu- 
nications with Mozart as to the carrying out of this 



* No. 18 may be excluded from conalderation, bring merely 
a repetition of No. 1. 



very work. It must bo admitted that he has done 
his part with great ability, but, as it involves nothing 
oritrinal, we may look on this portion, which really 
forms the main body of iho Requiem, with almost as 
much satisfaction as if every note had been written 
by Mozart himself. 

C. But now we come upon different ground alto- 
gether, namely, to those portions in regard to which 
there is no positive evidence of Mozart's authorship 
in any way. Not a scrap of his writing having refer- 
ence to any of these portions has ever been produced ; 
nor is there the least definite testimony that even any 
indications for them were at any time made by him. 
And yet, strange to say, some of these parts are 
among the most popular of the whole Requiem, and 
those which the admirers of the work and of the 
master are the least willing to abandon his claim to. 
On this account, it is necessary to state carefully how 
the evidence stands on either side. The arguments 
against Mozart's authorship are almost all external ; 
those in favor almost all fntemai ; and it is very 
seldom, in historical investigations, that the two 
kinds of argument are so oppo^ed to each other as 
they are here. 

Siissmayer claims this part as "ganz nea von mir 
verfertiget." The verb verfertigen is rather a peculiar 
one ; it undoubtedly admits of the meaning " to 
compose," in the sense of writing entirely original 
muHic, and no donht this is the most obvious inter- 
pretation of his claim. But I am told by German 
musicians that the more proper meaning of the word 
has a narrower signification, namely, "manufactured," 
" made up," " prepared." As an illustration of this 
meaning, an eminent Leipsic professor said to me, 
pointing to a part of his clothing, " This is t>er- 
fertigt." It is, therefore, not Impossible that Sfiss- 
*mayer may have intended the expression to admit of 
the intcrpreUtion that he had " manufactured,' 
" made up." or " prepared," these portions, using 
therein material furnirthed him by his great in- 
structor. It may be well to see what degree of cred- 
ibility generally Siissmayer's letter bears. In the 
first place, all his other statements were, with some 
slight exceptions, subsequently proved to be true. 
This important letter gave the first clear indication 
of what Mozart did. It gave it in full detail ; and ii 
corresponded with what was shown by the manu- 
scripts discovered long afterwards. The points where 
Siij»smayer's sUtements were wrong were, that he 
included No. I among the unfinisfied portions, and 
that he gave Mozart credit for only six bars of the 
Lacnfmosa, instead of eight ; but as he, in all proba- 
bility, wrote from memory of what had taken place 
ten 'y^rs before, these slight discrepancies ought 
scarcely to be considered as detracting from the 
weight which the general corroboration of so large a 
body of detailed assertions gives to his testimony. 
This fact, combined with the air of modesty and 
straightforwardness about the whole letter, and the 
diflidence with which he speaks of his own work, in 
comparison with that of Mozart, render it difficult 
to set him down as a presumptuou;* impostor, whose 
aim was to assume the position of the " crow in pea- 
cock's feathers." he himself so pertinently mentions. 
But Siissmayer's claim does not sund on his own 
assertion alone. His statement is distinctly corrob- 
orated bv the widow, and with much greater weight 
bv the 'AbW Stadler. The legal investigations 
which took place on Count Wallsegg's behalf shortly 
after the publication of Sttssmayer's letter, must cer- 
tainly have led to the exposure of his imposition, 
had it been such ; hut so far from this, we are told 
that in tliis investigation the respective parts of the 
two composers, very nearly as described by Stias- 
mayer himself, were distinctly pointed out to the 
Count's advocate. 

The only external evidence pointing to the work 
of Mozart in these portions of the Requiem, is con- 
tained In the statement of the A\M Stadler, as fol- 
lows ("Defence," p. 16) :— 

"The lastveraa of the »'Lii»rynio«k," the "8anctu^,»' the 
"BcnediotUM" and the " Agnna Dei/' were eompoeed by 8tt«a- 
mayer. Whether he made nae therein of any of Moaart'a 
lde%a cannot be proved. The widow cold me that, after Mo- 
nrt*N death, there were fttiind on hia writlng-deak aome aerapa 
of paper with mualc [einige wenige S^ttekiben mit Mualkl, 
whieh ahe gave over to 8U<«amayer. What they contained, 
and what nae Bttaamayer may hare made of them, ahe did 
not know.*' 

It is difficult to suppose that these scraps could 
have referred to anything but the Requiem, as for 
some time before Mozart's death this had wholly 
engaged his attention. It was his practice, on jour- 
neys, to carry little scraps of music paper on which 
to write down passing thoughts ; and he was ac- 
customed to make preparatory sketches of works of 
importance, particularly such as required contra- 
puntnl treatment. Hence, it is quite possible that 
he may have jotted down on these little scraps of 
music paper any important ideas that might have 
occurred t^him, in anticipation of hit writing them 
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out in the Rcoro. It w qaite conceirAble, fo^ oxam- 
pie, that the opening of the Sincttts, the suhject of 
the Osanna, some of the idean in the Denedictua, or 
the violin fijrare, and other partf of the Afjnus. may, 
any or all of them, have been sketched out in this 
way, and that the movements may have been still 
"verfertifft" by Sus-smaycr, as ho cliiims. 

Then we miut consider the possibility and, indeed, 
the probability of Mozart havint; commnnicated some 
of the ideas to Sii'ismayer personally. The latter 
says, in his letter, — 

"It WM known that, dnrinf Moi«rt*« Ufetlm^. T had oflva 
plajed and rud; through with him th«* parts slrwdy set to 
max&e; that h« had very often ronT«rM>l with m« about the 
working oat of thin oom position, and had e«>mmau1eiit«Kl to 
me the prlnripal fratnrex [den Onng and dieOrllndelof his 
instmmentarlon. I ean only wlnh thNt I may haT« succeeded, 
at least, In so working tbnfeeonnotiiwnrs may hero and there 
find some traoea of hto oever to be forgotten teaehinf . 

The fbllowini^ testimony also bears out this fact. 
The widow, at a later time, said to Stadler, "When 
Mozart felt weak, Su«>4mnyer had often to sini; 
thronj;h, with him and mc, whnt was written, and so 
he obtained formal instruction from Mozart. And I 
can yet hear how often Mozart would say to S(i<(8- 
mayor, 'Ah, there airain stick the oxen fast upon the 
hill; you are yet far from undcrsrandinK that !' " A 
reproof which, considering^ the relative position of 
the parties, does not so much tell a^ninst the papil, 
as confirm the pains taken by the master. 

Now, thoufrh probably these remarks were intend- 
ed, both by Sii-ismayer and the widow, to spply 
chiefly to the parts which Mozart had already becun, 
mny it not apply, to some extent, to the others also? 
What more natural than that Mozart (who was well 
known to compose everyihinj; perfectly in his bead 
before be wrote it down) while he and Sunsmayer 
were plnyin^ and sinfrinir tot;etlit*r the parts he had 
already written, should also have played over the 
paits he intended to write ? And if so, we may be 
sure that such indications would not fall barren on 
the ear of such an apt scholar. At any rate, this 
supporfiiion, taken tofsether with the fact about the 
■craps of music, form the whole of the external evi- 
dence as to the possibility of Mozart's having bad a 
share In this part of the Requiem 

But now, what as to the interval evidence ? This 
it more delicate f^round ; and, fortunately, every mu- 
sician who is a student and admirer of Mozart's 
works (and what musician worthy iho name is not 1\ 
has, in the score itself, the means of forminfr his own 
judgment. It may, however, be well to add a fi^w 
remarks which will aid in the consideration of the 
matter, and to put on record the opinions expressed 
by some competent critics. 

In the first place, it will not do to dismiss SOs«- 
maycr's claims too summarily on the (ground of his 
beinjK an unknown man. It is often said by those 
who hear of his pretensions for the first time, and to 
whom his name may probably be entirely unknown, 
that if he had been able to ^Tite works like these, 
which would pass as Moznrt's for half a century, he 
would not have n^mained so obscure, but would have 
made for himself, by other and arknowledjjed com- 
positions, a chnriu'ter that would have preserved his 
name from oblivion. But this arf^nment mn^t be 
used with considerable reserve. It must )ie recol- 
lected that the popular knowledfre of musical com- 
posers of the past a^e is exceedingly limited, par 
ticularly in England, where fashion has such larfre 
influence, and where some five or six of the most 
eminent composers nrc allowed to encrrosa the wlxile 
public attention. Evcryboily who has looked into 
the lesfl known music of the Continent mnst have 
met with the works of many very meritorious com- 
poser", whose names have hardly ever been heard on 
this side of the Channel ; and Huessm.iycr was nn- 
doubtedly one of these. The sketch already i^iven 
of his lire, will show he was no unknown person in 
the musical circles of his time. Gcrber, in his I^exi- 
con, calls him "one of the most popular and merito- 
rioQs dramatic composers of the present age." He 
speaks of his Afoites as conthinin^; "many noble, pa- 
thetic, and masterly traits." F^tis, in !iis Biwp-.tphitt 
dea Miisicieni, called him a "compositenr de mdrit**," 
and a '* compositeur distinteu^." Mozart himself 
had a high opinion of him. and called in his aid in 
the composition of La Cfeuifnza di Tito^ for which 
he wrote the recitative^, and filled in largely the in- 
strumentation. SeyfrJed * who was a fellow-scholar 
with Suessmajer, under Mozart, calls him "Mo- 
zart's inseparable companion," and adds as follows : 
"The hourlj communication imbued him thoroughly 
with the master's spirit, particularly in liis peculiar 
and novel style of instrumentation. He had appro- 
priated Mozart's individuality so perfectly, that 
mar.y works in the serious style are known to me 

• "Ocflla," No. 16. Seyfrfed sttrihnfen tn FU)i«mayer the 
eomposltioD of ontaia parte of the "Ttlus,'' but this was 
afterwards disprorad. 



which I shonld unconditionally hold to bo Mozart's 
work were I not assured of the contrary." 

Sieveis speaks very highly of an opera of Suess- 
mayer's, produced about 1790, l>€r SpiegeJ von 
Arcndim, a ma'^^terpiccc of its kind, the production 
of a cheerful, genial humor, and containing evidence 
of surprising depth. He says it excited universal 
admiration throughout Germany, and was ranked 
near the ZtHlm-flGte. The reason it disappeared 
from the stajje was the very bad text. He cites 
several portions which he remembers with admira> 
tion, and among them a bass air which was as popu- 
lar, in its style, as Mozart's " In dicsen heil'gen 
Hallen." The opera was arranged over and over 
again in all sorts of ways, and published in all parts 
of Germany. 

Jahn says he was informed by Hanptmann (the 
eminent professor of composition at Leipsic) of in- 
strumental compositions by Sueasmayer, which would 
pass for lighter works of Mozart, lie examined the 
work so approvingly spoken of by Sievcrs, and found 
an easy bnt superficial inventive power, a clear and 
smooth workm.insbip, and almost throughout an 
obvious imitation of Mozart's manner. He adds that 
both this and another opera, Sofiman II , composed 
in 180<>, were widely known and admired, and were 
occasionallv given at later periods. A ballet by him, 
11 voce de tienei*enfo, was received in Milan, so late 
as 1825, with great applause. Gcrber mentions an 
opera buffs, called 7 due Gobbi, which Sucssmayer 
composed jointly with Paer, and which obtained ex- 
traordinary popularity in Tendon, in 1796, some airs 
out of it having been published in this country. 

The writer of this essay has not been able to get 
sight of any acknowledged composition by him ; but 
in the great Thematic Catalogue of Mozart's works, 
lately brought out by Herr von Kochel, it is shown, 
on good autlioritv, that the Mass in 11 flat (No. 7 of 
Novello's collection) generally attributed to Mozart, 
is really Snessmayer's composition. And if we look 
to the work in the Requiem itself, which we know 
Snessmayer did. namely, the filling in of the instru- 
mental parts Cwhicb. be it remembered, the Hofka- 
pellmeister Eybler had attempted, but given up in 
despair), we cannot help seeing traces of considera- 
ble skill, and a perfect appreciation of Mozart's in- 
tention. The Perofdnre^ for example, among its 
many transcendent beauties, is universally admired 
for its exqnisite instrumentation ; but we know that 
much of this is entirely filled in by Sucssmayer. 

We may, for these rea-^^ons, fairly conclude that, 
although we must not attribute to Kuessmaycr pow- 
ers capable of producing original wnrks stamped with 
a genius like Mozart's, be was nnque^tionnbly a mu- 
sician of much talent, thoroughly imhned with Mo- 
zart's spirit and style of composition, and who, 
moreover, in this particular case, was working under 
the rare advantage of having received Mozart's spe- 
cial directions. 

[Conclurion next time] 



lOtisttal Corrtfijjunbtntt. 

Nkw TonK, Sept. 28. — The musical season has 
fairly commenced, and already we have entered upon 
a brilliant campaign. Week before last there were 
two or three benefit and complimentary concerts, and 
Madame Parepa's season of English Opera began at 
the French Theatre. On Wednesday of last week a 
short season of French opera (not hnuffr) was opened 
at the Academy, with artists hitherto unknown to 
fame, at least among us. On Sunday evening Sept. 
19, Mile. Filomeno— the Chilian pianist— gave a 
concert in aid of the Caban cause at Apollo Hall. 
She was assisted by various people of more or less 
ability, and also by a small and rather incapable or- 
chestra It does not seem that she has in any way 
made any artistic progress since last season. 

On Sunday evening, Sept. 25. occurred the first 

of the "Hatti concerts." The artists were Mile Csr- 

lottii Patti, Theodore Ritter (pianist), F. J. Prume 

(violmist), Habelmann (tenor) : and there was also 

an orchcjitra of some thirty-five nnder the direction 

of Max Maretzek. I quote some portions of the 

programme : — 

OTcrtare, ''Tell ." Rotslnl. 

P. V Oonoerto, minor [Mr. Rittor] Beethoven. 

8<i Violin Conorrtfl, [Mr. Pranie] Vteaxtempe. 

Mr. Pmme has self- possession, much execution, 
and a very good, if somewhat thin, tone. His fHults 
are a certain scrapincss and an inordinate tendency 
to an excessive use of the violin bow. He received 
some applause, but created no very decided sensa- 
tion. 



Mr. Ritter played the diffi^'ult Concerto in a tech- 
nically accurate and wonderfully clear manner, and 
seemed thoroughly at ease and devoid of the embar- 
ras^^ment supposably natural upon such an occasion. 
I may mention that about twenty-five hundred peo- 
ple were present, and that at least twenty-fonr hun- 
dred and fifty found the Concerto hopelessly uninter- 
esting and tedious. Mr. Ritter also played, in the 
second part of the programme, a Gavotte (D minor) 
by Bach, and a roorceau of his own called "Les 
Conrriers." These were so admirably played — par- 
ticularly the latter — that he was tnmultuously en- 
cored. He then played, in a perfectly delicious way, 
a light, airy Barcarolle in A major, in which he 
displayed an amazing dexterity of finger, and a 
touch of exquisite delicacy. His manner, quiet and 
unassuming, is grace and ease itself, and there was 
no kid-gk)ve fussing, or any such ridiculous opera- 
tion gone tbrongh with. 

I have omitted to mention one thing : the cadenza 
In the Beethoven Cc^ncerto was composed by Mr. R. 
I regret to say that in style it was essentially Frenchy 
and totally infelicitous. 

Mile. Patti achieved a genuine success, and took 
the audience by storm. Her voice is a clear, pure, 
penetrating soprano, of unusual compass, exceed- 
ingly strong in the upper and middle register, and 
less so in the lower ones. Of course it lacks the 
grandeur, the richness and the incomparable volume 
of Mme. Parepa's ; but its bird-like quality is very 
charming, and her execution is something astonish- 
ing. She touched, with no apparent effort, the up- 
per E, and indeed trilled upon D flat and E flat, 
which is rather a difiScnlt thing to do. She might 
perhaps throw Adelinn (her sister) in the shade, if 
her unfortunate lameness did not prevent her going 
upon the stage. She is unqu'^stionaMy the freshest 
and best sopnino who has visited us in many years 
always excepting Mme. Parcpa. 

The orchestra— evidently a "picked up" afTair — 
was hopelessly had. In the first place, it was poorly 
balanced, for there was too much bra«s for the 
strings ; in the second place, there seemed to be nei- 
ther concord nor unanimity of purpo^ ; in the third 
place, the luckless contrahassists would persist in 
playing a quarter of a tone below, which produced 
an eminently pleasing cflbct. All these matters must 
lie seen to bv Mr Strakosch, if he wishes his con- 
certs to be successful. There will be three more of 
the present series during this week. 

Mr. Theo. Thomas has given nearly 160 of his 
concerts at the Central Park Garden, and these 
charming entertainments will cease on Tuesday eve- 
ning, r. 

Chicago, Sept. 21. — For a long time we were 
wofully deficient here in good organs and good or- 
ganists. Our best instruments were oldfusliioned 
aftairs. on which no fine effects could be produced 
(they were so poorly voiced), and with pedale$ so 
meagre as to forbid adequate performance of severe 
organ music. About three years ago the First Bap- 
tist Church erected a large organ from the factory of 
Wm. A. Johnson, of Westfield (Mass). This in- 
strument has three manuals, a jyednle of six stops, 
and in all about fifty four stops. The ca^e, which 
was built here, is a very imposing one. The organ 
itself, alihongh scarcely equal to the claims set up 
for it, is one worthy of respectful consideration. It 
gave an impulse to all aft'*r coming building-com- 
mittees. The following year the centenary Metho- 
dist Episcopal church bought an organ of the Messrs. 
Hook. This beautiful instrument has forty-four stops, 
tliree manuals and a pedaie of four stops. The cente- 
nary organ was regarded by its builders ns a very 
perfect piece of voicing and mechanism, and stands 
to day, by general consent, the most perfect organ io 
Chicago. Some time later, the Hooks built two 
other similar instruments here, and one very fine one 
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of two manuals and ten composition pedals. John- 
son also erected three or four very full two-manual 
organs, which wore well received by the public gen- 
erally. Still wo had no men especially strong in 
organ -playing. True, we had a round dozen of 
good average accompanying organists, every man 
of whom had a few fugues (comfortable ones), and 
a few Batiste and Wely pieces. 

About a year ago, however, Mr. Louis Falk re- 
turned from three years of study in Oormany, of which 
one year was in Leipsic, and the remainder under 
Volkmar. Mr. Fulk has good technique, but lacks the 
skill to temper the wind of classic music to the shorn 
lambs of the public, and so failed to make much im- 
pression. 

Presently there followed him Mr. A. J. Creswold, 
from Kiigland, a gentleman with that peculiar facul- 
ty of regarding his own efforts with BuhliiAe compla- 
cency, nndisturbahle by any ordinary fault-finding. 
Mr. Creswold has a good idea of organ effects, and 
a somewhat showy but superficial technique, with a 
great facility of manipulation. 

Then came Mr. Dudley Buck, whose Eastern rep- 
utation is such as to make it unnecessary for me to 
refer to him more at length, except to say that he is 
unquestionably the most competent organist we yet 
hare. Then came Mr. Ponfield, of whom yon re- 
cently made a notice, who is also a strong man. So 
that at present we have four strong players, all of 
whom are well versed in the better class of real or- 
gan works. 

Just now, however, still another development has 
been made. Mr. Dudley Buck has erected a little 
music hnll, about twenty-five feet by fifty, adjoining 
his residence, and in it Mr. Wm. A. Johnson has 
placed an organ, the largest ever built for the use of 
a private individual, and of this i subjoin a specifi- 
cation : — 

ThrM MAnnalf, C C to A8 68 Keys. 

P«U1« C, 10 f aOKtys. 

Great Organ. 

1. Principal. 8 feet, metal 68 Pipes. 

2. Oamba, '• " " •• " 

8. Rnlir Fl»te, 8 *' wood aod metal *< ** 

4. Octave, 4" " " ** *• 

6. Mixture, 2 ranks " " 

g^ »« 3 ti ^^ ^ ^ (f i( 

?! Trumpet, 8 feet.* .'.'.'.*.' .'.'.'".'."" .*.*.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.*.'..*." " 

Swell Organ. 

8. Prindpal, 8 feet 68 Pipes. 

9. 8alkkioftl,8 " *» " 

10. StoppHl D'mpaion, 8 feet '* ^* 

11. Vloiin,4fect " " 

12. I'Tarerne Flute 46 ** 

18. Oboe, 8feet 68 ** 

Solo Organ.. 
14. Keranlopbon, 8 feet 17. Flute Hannonlque. 4 feet 

16. Poklaoa, '' •* 18. Piccolo, 2 feet 

16. lleloJU, <* " 19. Clarinet, 8 ** 

Pedale ont^n. 

20. Principal, 16 feet 

21. Bourdon, " '* 22. F1»te, 8 " 

Uechanieal HoTement. 
28. Swell to Ormt. 2». Great to Pedale. 

24 Swttll to Solo. 29. Solo to Pedale. 

25. Solo to GreAk 8u Tremulaot. 

24. Holo to Ormt (rab-oetave). 81. Pedal cheek. 
27. Swell to Pedale. 82. Knglne. 

Combination Pedals. 
1 and 2 art on Graat Organ. 
3 iind 4 act on Solo. 

6 and G aet on Svell Organ. 

7 act* on Pedal Veutil. 

8 iteu on Great to Pedal copula. 

9 act* on Tremulant. 

10 aete on Solo to Great, tub-octave coupler. 

Tho exterior is very lovely. Many have pro- 
nounced it the mo<(t artistic they have ever seen. 

The voicing of the Ktririg toned registers is consid- 
ered very superior. Tho flutes are fine. The diapa 
son is perhaps a shade too stringy, but has a good 
body and resonance. The tone of the full organ is 
well-balanced and telling. Taken singly and in com- 
bination, the stops are so appropriately voiced as to 
meet the complete approval of tlie distinguished or^ 
ganist for whom it was built, and of the most dis- 
cerning critics who have had opportunity to exam- 
ine it. 

The mechanical appliances are very complete. 
The couplers are plactd just over the swell manual. 
Tho "great to pedal" coupler operates both by the 
draw-knob and by pedal. Tho pedal is so contrived 



that when pressed down it always reverses the con- 
dition of the coupler. If it were previously on, the 
pedal ukes it off. If it were off, the pedal brings it 
on. And it never fails to operate, however the knob 
may have been shifted. The ten composition pedals 
have ivory labels placed over the great organ keys, 
each name in a vertical line orer the corresponding 
pedal. 

The instrument is blown by one of Sunnard's 
"Organ-blowing Apparatus." This water engine, al- 
though tho second ever built, is a most complete 
success. The organ, you will observe, is larger than 
average church organs. Yet this engine, which is 
smaller than the regular siso, fed by a two-inch 
stream of water, at a pressure of twelve to fifteen 
pounds to the square inch, furnishes all the wind 
wanted, adapts itself instantly to tho shifting de- 
mands of the organ, according as more or less wind 
is required, and keeps the top of the bellows within 
three inches of a uniform height. That is to say, af- 
ter a soft passage, during which the engine has slack- 
ened its efforts, when the full organ is taken, the 
top of the bellows runs down about three inches be- 
fore the engine can so accelerate its action as to meet 
the increased demand ; but in a few seconds the bel- 
lows is full again. Moreover, if a loud passage be 
suddenly succeeded by a soft one, you never hear 
wind escaping. The engine stops instantly, if ne- 
cessary, to prevent the bellows from overflowing. 
Furthermore, the wind is perfectly steady. Not the 
slightest wavering is perceptible. 

So, uken all in all, with his fine accomplishments, 
his elegant and convenient hall for receiving friends 
or pupils, and his beautiful oi^an for lessons and 
practice, it will at once be seen that, thanks to Mr. 
Buck, Chicago has begun to show, in respect to the 
organ and organ playing, some of that enterprise she 
manifests in other respects. 

I ought to mention, further, that at least four 
more large organs will be erected here within a few 
months or a year. But, the present incumbents of 
the several positions intend to play them. So let no 
one cast longing eyes hitherward I 

Dbr Frbtschubtz. 
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Norwich Fbstiyal. — Of the fourth day, Thurs- 
day, Sept. 2, tho Musical World's reporter says : 

The scheme of this morning formed an agree- 
able contrast to that of yesterday, when the portions 
of Mr. Pierson's labored, pretentions, and unsatisfac- 
tory Hezekiah, and Spohr's Fall of Babylon, which, 
notwithstanding all its cleverness, is heavy (at times 
to dullness), constituted the programme.* How the 
committee came to place two such compositions in 
juxtaposition, is one of those things that, as Lord 
Dundreary says, "No fellow can understand." 

The sacred cintata of Mr. Horace Hill, first 

f>re«ented to the public to-dity, is smoothly written, 
ying well for the voice, nicely scored, and, if not 
distingniKhed by any great originaiiiy, reminiscences 
of Handel, Mondelssohn, and Spohr (whose school 
Mr. Hill seems to have mostly affected), frequently 
flitting throuuh one's mind, it has, at any rate, the 
merit of bsing pleasant to listen to, not necessitating 
any violent strain on one's powers of attention, and, 
as a whole, leaving an aflrreealilo impres-sion on the 
hearer. Mile. Tietjens, Mme. Patey, Messrs. Cum- 
mings and SMntley, sani; the priucipnl parts, with 
the greatest care and efficiency, the composer con- 
ducting the work, and receiving very general and 
deserved applause, both on entering and quitting 
iheorchestrR. 

As in Puris, London, and wherever it has been 
performed, Rossini's Me»se SolenneUe made a most 
profound effect. Mr. Benedict has rearranged the 
organ part (which is an improvement), and took all 
possible pains to ensure a perfect eMemble. The 
principal artists were Mile. Tietjens, Mme. Trebelli- 
Bettini, und her husband, with Mr. San t ley, a quar- 
tet that it would be almost impossible to surpass, 
and the result was that tho music has never been 
heard to greater perfection. 

After the almost sensuous strains of Rossini 
Cdescribed in the printed programmes as G. Rossini, 



for fear of mistakes), and the fully dereloped resour- 
ces of tho modem orchestra, of which the Italian 
maestro has so freely availed himself, tho music of 
the grand old Saxon giant, Handel, in the IMtingen 
Te Deum, sounded at first strangely— a greater con- 
trast than the two works oould hardly be imagined — 
each a masterpiece in its way, but having nothing 
whatever in common beyond illustrating the widely 
divene range of art, and being both productions of 
great masters. 

Now let the Orchestra take up the strain and bring 
it to a close, somewhat cut short on our part : 

On Thursday evening the last of the miscellaneous 
concerts came off with the following programme : — 

Past I. 

Overture— Leonora Beethoven. 

Bong— "The Ray of Hope," Clarionet Obblfgato (Mr. 

Lasarus) Sir H. BIflhop. 

Arta— "Sorgete," Maometto Rowlnl. 

Quartet— "Ecco quel flero Istante"- Mile Tie(Jenf. 

Mme. Trebelll-Bettini, Mr. W. H. CumminR*. and 

Mr. Santley Sir M. Costa 

MandoUnatar-Slgnor Bettini PHladllhe. 

Cradle Souk—" Peacefully Slumber "—Mme. Patey, 

with accompaniment of Pianoforte, TlAle, and 

Vloloneelli Randecfter. 

CaTattnl— "Nulla da ie"— . .Mr. Vernon RIfby. Benedict. 
Aria—" Bel rngglo 'M8emlramide)-Mllf. Tletjenii. 

Rosfilnl. 

Bong and Chorus— "The Forging of the Anchor*' Mr. 

San tley Ben edict. 

ArU, "Oil angul dnnfemo", (Flauto Maglc«) Mile. 

hma de Munka Moiart. 

Song, "The Angel of Home," Mr W. H. CummlngM 

H Smait. 

La Serenade, "Quand tn ehantei,'* Mme. Trebelll-Bet- 
tini Gowiod 

Chorus, "Sound, Immortal harp" H. Hugh Plereou. 

Past II. 
Overture to KMiit*B Drama **Der Prina von Bomburg" 

,,,, Denvdict. 

Aria, "La mla vendetta" (Luoresla Boivia) SIgnor 

Foil DonlMtti. 

Romance, ^'La flaneie du Marin," Mll«. Tietjeni 

H.S.Oakley. 

Song, "The Thorn," Mr. Yeraon Rigby Shield. 

Song, "O fcir Dove," Mme. PaUy AS Gatty. 

Duo, "Serbemt ogoor" (Semlramide), Mile. Tletjt«ne 

and Mme. TrebelH-Bettlnl KoiiMni. 

Cavatlna, ''0 luce dl queet* anlma" (Linda) Mile. lima 

deMurska Doniietti. 

Song, '*I wish to tune my quivering lyre" Mr. Sant- 

lay A. Sullivan. 

Duet, "Per valll, per boeehl," Mme. Trebelll-Beittnl 

and Signor Bettlnl Blangini 

Oomeliut March MendelMohn. 

The new compositions of Mr. Benedict — his over- 
ture and tho descriptive song — created great interest. 
The first — taking them in order of performance — 
drew down a warm encore. We notice that Mr. 
Boncicault is anxious that he should not be accred- 
ited with tho authorship of the words of "The Forg- 
ing of the Anchor." He simply adapted them from 
somebody else — much as he adapts his plays. Mr. 
Bouctcault is not a poet, and has the courage to 
confess it. Of Mr. Benedict's overture to **Dfr 
Prinx von Homhurg" good report may be made. 
There is in the opening movement in D minor some 
happy employment of the brass, forming a capital 
foil to subse<|uent effects with stringed instruments. 
The allegro m D major swells into spirited strains, 
which evidence the composer's capacity for climax 
and his mastery over every form of orchestration. 
The overture was much applauded. An earnest 
plauditory compliment was also paid to Si^rnor 
Kandegger's pleasant cradle song, sung by Mme. 
Patey. Mr. Pierson's chorus "Sound, immortal 
harp," was more suggestive of the sound than the 
immortality. 

' On Friday, as usual, the festival closed with tho 
"Messiah" Mile Tietjens, Mmes. Talbot-Cherer, 
Patey, and TrebelliBettini, Mr. Vernon Righy, 
Signor Foli, and Mr. Santley, were the solo vocal- 
ists. The band mustered in full force, the chorus 
were irreproachable, and nothing failed to render 
the performance thoroughly satisfactory. Tho full- 
dress hall, in St. Andrew's Hall, attended by about 
400 ladies and gentlemen, who kept up dancing till 
three o'clock, wound up a gathering the snciess of 
which mnst be measured with an ariistic rather than 
a financial footrule. For the fact cannot be ignored 
that the Norwich Festival of this year has turned 
out, pecuniarily, a failure. 

WoRccsTBR Festival. — The 186th gathering 
for the beneflt of tho widows and orphans of the 
poorer clergy of Worcester, Hereford and Glouces- 
ter, began in Worcester Cathedral on Monday, 
Sept. 6. Afler the religious celebration, and the 
Mayor's breakfast in the Guildhall, the Musical Fes- 
tival proper began at noon with Mendelssohn's 
Elijah. The orchestra numbered 70 instruments, 
tho chorus 250 singers : conductor, Mr. Done, the 
Cathedral organist ; principal singers : Mile. Tiet- 
jens, Mme. Sherrington, Mme. Trcbelli-Bettini, 
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Mme. Patey, Mr. Sims Roeres and Mr. Santley. 

Attendance lai*{;e. — There was an evening concert 

ID the College Hall. Mr. John Francis Barrett's 

cantata. The Ancient Marinerf occupied the first 

part, confirming the favorable impression at Bir- 

l^ingham in 1867. The rest was miscellaneoas. 

We hasten to what is said of the moch expected 

work of Arthur Sullivan, and let the Orchestra lead 
off. 

On Wednesday a cons iderahle degree of interest 
centred in thD prod action of Mr. A. Sullivan's new 
sacred cantata, *• The Prodigal Son." The position 
which Mr. Sullivan occupies in the world of Art — 
a position in advance of his years, hut gained hy 
progressive triumphs, all of which have testified to 
the true vis in him — evoked much ex()ectancy as to 
his first step in the highest of all musical achieve- 
ments, the composition of an oratorio. The work in 
question was composed for the Worcester Festival ; 
and its production juMtified the good things anticipa- 
teil of it- The comception formed of his subject, 
and the mode in which ho has set to work it out, are 
elucidated hy Mr. Sullivan in his preface, which 
runs as follows : — 

It is a remarkable fact that the Parable of the 
Prodigal Son should never before have been choxen 
as the text of a sacred musical composition. The 
story is so natural and pathetic and forms so com- 
plete a whole ; its lesson is so thoroughly Christian; 
the characters, though few, are so perfectly contrast- 
ed, and the opportunity for the employment of 
" IocaI color" is so obvious, that it is indeed aston- 
ishing to find the subject so long overlooked. The 
only drawback is the shortness of the nsrrative, and 
the consequent necessity for filling it out with 
material drawn from elsewhere. In the present case 
this has been done as sparingly as possible, and 
entirely from the Scriptures. Tn so doing the 
Prodigal himself has been conceived, not as of a 
nntarnlly wicked and depraved disposition — a view 
taken by many commentators with apparently little 
knowledge of humsn nature, and no recollection of 
their own youthful impulses ; but rather as a buoy- 
ant, restless youth, tired of the monotony of home, 
and anxious to see what lay beyond the narrow 
confines of his father's farm, goine forth in the 
confidence of bis own simplicity and ardor, and led 
gradually away into follies and sins which at the 
outset would have been as distasteful as they were 
strange to him. The episode with which the parable 
concludes has no dramatic connection with the for- 
mer and principal portion, and has therefore not 
been treated. 

Mr. Sullivan's memory slips when he assumes 
that the Parable of The Prodigal Son has not previ- 
ously been set. Dr. Arnold's oratorio of 77ie Pnx/i- 
j^a/^W was given in 1773, being the third original 
oratorio of this composer. It was received most 
favonibly, and in consequence of "its superior 
renown" it was given at Oxford on the installntion 
of Fjord North as Chancellor. Dr. Arnold, then Mr. 
Arnold, thought the occasion a fit and proper one 
for proceeding to the degree of Doctor in Music, and 
accordingly wrote an exercise which he sent to the 
then Professor of Music, Dr. William Hayes. The 
Profcs.- or returned the exercise unopened, giving as 
his reason that it was quite unnecessary to examine 
an exercise composed by the author of The Prodigal 
Son. Two years afterwards Dr. Arnold produced 
the oratorio of Elijah ; or, the Shunamite, the libretto 
from the pen of Mr. Thomas Hull. It was given in 
the Hay market Theatre, and "most deservedly 
added to the com|x>ser's reputation." Dr. Arnold 
speaking of the extraordinary memory of Jonathan 
Bitttishill said, "Battishill played from memory sev- 
eral songs from my oratorio of The Proditfol Son 
which he had not heard for twenty years, and 
which I had myself nearly forgotten." 

The present cantata is divided into seventeen 
vocal numliers, opening with an overture in F flat [?] 
on a pai^toral subject sustained by the violin and tno 
lighter wind instruments, leading to the first chorus 
in D major, "There is joy in tl»e presence of the 
Angels of the Ix>rd :" a decided felicity in choral 
effect, in which there is a peculiarly happy contrast. 
A solo for tenor which follows on the words, "A 
certain man had two sons," iihows again the compos- 
er's power of antithesis : the allegro in G minor, 
"Father, give me a portion of goods," has an agitato 
accompaniment of violins intending to represent the 
trembling eagerness of the demand. This portion of 
the narrative is interrupted with admonition and 
aphorism in the prevailing manner of oratorial com- 
position of the day ; thus the father's claim for 
attention, "My son, attend to my words," is followed 
by a cantabile' '-Trnst in the I^ord with all thy 
heart," and a coda, "The path of the just is as a 
shining light ;" in the treatment of which Mr. Sul- 



livan has been particularly successful. Instrumen- 
tation forms a prominent part in the illustration of 
the various emotions of eagerness, regret, hot youth- 
ful desire, ^ and paternal tenderness. After the 
soprano recitative, "And the younger son gathered 
all together," the revel is introduced in rather 
boisteroni form, which however alternates with the 
warnings given to chorus and contralto solo : the 
latter beautifally sune by Mme. Trebelli-Bettini : 
"Love not the world' is the title of an air singulariy 
simple and sweet, and full of poetic beauty. Then 
more agitation in the orchestra, expressive of the 
rapid waste of health and wealth and content ; and 
then the soprano takes up the story of riot and fam- 
ine, the latter pathetically indicated on the words, 
"And no man gave unto him." At this point an 
air is assigned to the soprano, who has hitherto 
merely recited the history — a full, pathetic melody, 
set to the reproachful admonition, -'O that thou 
hadst barkened to my commandments." The most 
r^u.<si effort of the composer is the treatment of the 
verse "I will arise," so often treated before. It begins 
with soft arpeggios on the reflection upon the father's 
hired servants, till the prodigal conceives the reso- 
lution to return, at first humbly expressed, then 
gathering fervor as it proceeds, and displaying the 
fulness of contrition and emotional agitation in the 
confession, "Father I have sinned." Soft and sus- 
tained chords denote the sinner's repentance, and 
are replete with expression. Nor could a better 
execution of the solo be conceived than that of Mr. 
Sims Reeves, to whom it was assigned. After a 
little more aphoristic reflection on the part of the 
chorus, the incident of the return is reached, and 
the duet between father and son follows, in which 
the alternation of penitence and joy, of remorse and 
forgiveness is shortly— too shortly — exemplified. 
The full fatherly satisfaction is reserved for a follow- 
ing number, "For this my son was dead and is 
alive again," which is much happier, and a brilliant 
passage for violins illustrates the deep gratitude 
which takes shape iu the aspiration, "Blessed be 
God, who hath heard my prayer," pointing the cho- 
ral moral in F minor, **b that men would praise the 
Lord." The episode of the envious brother is not 
introduced : Mr. Sullivan has no heart to devote to 
the petty vices. Penitence and fonriveness are his 
theme, and the religions spirit in which he has set to 
work to expound them admits of no qualification. 
In only one instance does the worldly character 
intrude — in the revel scene, and here he may defend 
himself on dramatic grounds. The work is a high 
work, full not only of pretension but of admirable 
performance. We may have opportunity to refer to 
it on a future occasion, merely taking here occasion 
to remark on the excellence of its execution at the 
hands of Mme. Tietjens, Mme. Bettini, Messrs. Sims 
Reeves, and Santley. Mr. Sullivan conducted io 
person. 

A selection from "Judas Maccaba:us" filled up the 
remainder of the morning, including the overture, 
several of the finest choruses, and most of the favor- 
ite solos, by Mile. Tietjens, Mmes. Ticmmens Sher- 
rington and Patey, Mr. Vernon Rigby and Mr. 
Lewis Thomas. 

The concert of the evening included a selection 
of Rossini's works under tl.e title "Hummage k Ros- 
sini ;" comprising the Preghiera from "Mosi in 
Egitfo," the overture from "Guiffanme Tell," the 
quartet, "Cielo il mio liibbro." Mmes. Lemmens 
and Bettini, MM. Bettini and Santley were the 
artists. In addition to the Rossinian element the 
music to the " Walpurginnachi" and a selection from 
*'Of>eron" were given. The excellence of the pro- 
gramme will thus be recoenised, and wo may add, it 
was as excellently carried out. 

Mr. Sullivan's star seems to be in the ascendant, 

all critical England ringing with his praises. 
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The Opening Season. 

The Organ Concerts lately show that Bach is 
in the wind. Our musicians are aware that the 
Passion ^filsic is to be taken up in earnest by 
the Handel an d Haydn Society, — after a sop or 
two to Cerberus i n the shape of Naaman and 
what not. Such st raws as these arc lifted : Mr. 
Thayer, in his last two performances on the 
Great Organ, has introduced what may be called 
experimental arrangements of three of the cho- 



ruses from the Passion Music : viz., that trustful 
and repose-ful one: So schlafen unsre SUnden 
ein ("So slumber shall our sins befall"), which 
alternates with tenor solo : Ich will bei meinem 
Jesu toachen ; the tremendous one, calling down 
Heaven's wrath on the great wrong : ^* Ye light- 
nings, ye thunders, in clouds are ye vanish'd?" 
and the profoundly beautiful threnody which 
concludes the work : Wir setzen uns mil Thrdncn 
nieder. The second seemed less manageable on 
the organ than the other two, which proved 
det^ply interesting. 

Then the Toccata in F has been revived, both 
by Mrs. Frohock, and by the young organist 
from Worcester, pupil of Mr. Lang. Mr. G. W. 
Sumner, who made his ddbut at the Great Or- 
gan, playing also one of the Mendelssohn Sona- 
tas, winning praise from thoee who know what 
organ playing should be. Then again one or 
more of the Orchestral Suiies, or parts of them, 
are prominent candidates for a place among the 
novelties of the coming Symphony Concert season. 
Mr. Lang, at one of bit last turns at the Organ, 
played one of Schumann's Fugues on the letters 
of Bach's name, besides a Mendelssohn Sonata, 
and (are we sorry that we did not hear it Y) a 
transcription of Liszt's '^Preludes'*! 

Very interesting, in another way, was a little 
affair on Thursday afternoon, Sept. SO, at Chick- 
ering Hall, when by invitation of young Mr. 
SuMNKR (alluded to above) and Mr. G. Arthur 
Adams, another young pupil of Lang's, a room- 
fall of music lovers listened to '*a performance 
of the following piano-forte music": — 

Rondo in C m^r, Ibr two plano-fortM (posthomoas). 

Chopin. 

CKptfe«}o in B minor, Op. 22 Mendelnnohn. 

Concerto No. 5, In E flat msjor. Op. 78 Roothovmi. 

CoDOorto In B minor. Op. 11 Chopin. 

Romsnee— Rondo. 

We know not what we are coming to: — so 
many young men and young women spring up 
among us, who in a quiet way have in some 
sense mastered the highest tasks in classical piano- 
forte music I Here is a still, pale Massachusetts 
boy, the first we ever knew of whom was hear- 
ing him on this occasion actually play with cer- 
tainty and power and good aplomb the greatest 
of Concertos, the " Emperor" of Beethoven. 
That Mr. Adams's rendering bad all the fineness 
of mature conception, or sympathetic depth of 
nature, which we look for in a real artist, we of 
coarse do not say; but it was remarkably well 
done, making due allowances. Mr. Sumner 
showed to equal advantage, and even greater in 
respect to musical feeling, so it seemed to us, in 
the Chopin Concerta In both cases Mr. Lang 
sketched in the orchestral parts on a second 
piano. Indeed the whole programme, consisting 
of the choicest things, waa well read, clearly and 
effectively interpreted, and without any outward 
fuss or unnecessary waste of force. The whole 
air of both the young men was quiet, self-pos- 
sessed, ingenuous and modest. 



What Next? 

The full and proper opening of our musical sea- 
son will come with the first of the Stmpiiomt Con- 
certs of the Harvard Musical Association, on 
Thursday afternoon, Nov. 4. This will be the fifth 
season of these con(*erts, and there will be ten of 

them (in the subscription series), as there were last 
vear, given once a fortnight, except that there will 
bo an interval of three weeks between the five before 
and the five af^er New Year. Already the guaranty 
subscription among the members of the Association 
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is rftpidly filling up, and the sale of season tickets 
will be open to the public by the 19th or 20th of this 
month. The musical arrangements are nearly com- 
pleted. Mr. Zkrrahk will conduct an Orchestra 
fully as complete and excellent as that of last year 
(notwithstanding the absence of the Quintette Club), 
with Mr. Bernard Listkmann at the head of the 
Tiolins. Among the artists who will play piano 
Concertos will be certainly Pbrabo and Leonhard, 
probably Miss Alidb Topp, Mr. Parker, and oth- 
ers. There will be violin solos by Listemann and 
others ; vocal solos, choice, but sparingly introduced ; 
and probably some chorus singing by the German 
Clubs uniting round the Orpheus as a nucleus ; a 
mixed chorus also may be called into service once 
or twice. 

The first programme is definitively agreed on, 
opening with the ZnvberflSte Overture by Motart, 
followed by the beautiful Aria of Pamina in the 
same opera . "Ah, lo to" &c. (Ach, ich /ilhl% es ist 
venchwunden), to be sung by Miss Whitten ; then 
the Symphony: " Weifte der Tdnt" (Consecration 
of Tones) by Spohr, concluding the first part. 
Part second begins with Beethoven's Overture in C, 
op. 115 ; followed by a couple of the Soprano Arias 
which Robert Eranz has exhumed and arranged with ' 
all his sympathetic art from the scores of Handel's 
Italian operas (about which buried treasures we had 
an article a lew numbers back). Thexe arc gems of 
fresh and noble song, full of the genius of Handel's 
youth. The two to be sun^ by MiAs Whitten are : 
*'Sommi Dei" from his Radamisto, and " 11 vostro 
Maggio" from Rinaldo ; and we are much mistaken if 
this first taste do not create a pre tty eager demand 
for more of them ; Franz has already published 
twelve, to be followed by twelve more for each of 
the other voices. The concert will close with one of 
Boieldieu's genial and graceful Overtures : to **Jean 
de Paris." All of these selections, except the Mo- 
lart Overture, will be new to the Symphony Con- 
certs, while the Overture by Beethoven and the airs 
by Handel will be heard for the first time in Boston. 
The remaining programmes are not yet quite deter- 
mined, but here are some of the ingredients : 

Si/mpkonies : Haydn : in B flat, No. 8, (second 
time), and perhaps a now one. One or more by 
Mozart. Of Beethoven, at IcHst the "Kroicn" and 
No. 4, in B flat. The great one in C, by Schubert, 
which was not heard Inst year. Mendelssohn's 
'^Italian," perhaps. Of Schumann: No. I, in B flat, 
and No. 2 in C ; also (first time here) his "Overture, 
Scherzo and Finsle," op. 52. Possibly a new Gade 
Symphony (No. 3, in A minor.) 

Overtures. Gluck : to "Iphigcnia." Beethoven: 
"Prometheus/' "Coriolnn," and "Leonora, No. 3. 
Cheruhini : "Lodoiska" (first time). "Meden," and 
WassertrSger" Weber : "Enryanthe" and "Oberon." 
Schubert: "Alfonso and Eittrclla" (first time) 
Schumann ; Gonovcva, and (fir^t time in these con- 
certs) "Manfred." Spohr : "Per A!chemi»t" (fim 
time). Mendelssohn: "Hebrides," "MeluKina," 
''Ruy Bias." Spontini : "Vostale.' (first time). 
Gttle: "Ossian." Bennett: "Wood Nymph." 

Perhaps others ; thonirh there is already danger of a 
surplus, if not of a surfeit. 

Oi'chMhal Suites,&iC. Suite by Bach, in D ; per- 
haps aUo the (lavotte from his Bniinor Suite, pre- 
ceded by the Pai.stiirnl Symphony in his CliriMtmns 
Oratorio. A Suite for all the strings hy Otto 
Grimm (mmlern). — A serenade for wind instruments 
by Mozart i^ under consideration. 

Concertos, 8ui. Bccihovon : in C minor, nnd in E 
flHt ; also his Choral Fantasia (first time) in C. 
Srhumann : in A minor. C7lioprn : in V minor. 
On« hy Mozart (Hriit time). For Violin : BtHithovon: 
in 1). S|K)hr : "Scena Cantantc.'* Others perhaps, 
and the Chaconne, or soniething else, by Bach. 

Of the vocnl selections it is hardly seasonable to 
speak at present; but there will certsinly be n Bsi^s 
Aria (flrKt time) by M(»xnrt, and more of the llHudol 
Opera son*;* : perhups one or two Arias by way of 
forclaNto of Bach's PawMion Music. The German 
clubs will sing, among other things, the Ciiorus of 



Priests in "The Magic FInte," and the ereat Finale 
of the second act to "William Tell."— It will be 
seen that the real trouble iu the making up of ten 
such programmes is the embarrasment of riches, 
After four such seai^ons, there is a natural desire to 
extend acquaintance into new fields of Symphony. 
&c. How to do this and yet to Grratify the never 
ceasing call for so many grand old favorites, is a 
dilemma ; one is remindod of the greedy hand in 
the slender-necked pitcher. 

But now, to stand more on the order of their 
coming, the musical events in prospect are these : 

Carlotta Patti and her concert troupe will 
appear in the Music Hall on Thursday, Friday and 
Saturday evenings next week. 

The Mendewsohn Quintrttb Club, on Sat- 
urday, the 16th, at Chirkeriner's, will give us a Fnre- 
well on the eve of their departure westward They 
will have the assixtance of a new sineer of distinction. 
Miss Jbnnt Busk, who is to tro with them, and of 
leading artists of the city, and the programme 
no doubt will address itself to their best audience. 

We are to have a flying foretaste of Orchestral 
Music too, immediately before the Harvard concerts. 
No less an opportunity is offered us than that of 
hearing Mr. Thkooorb Thomas's famous New 
York orchestra in three concerts st the Music Hall. 
The programme will embrace both classical and 
popular, and doubtless will intro<luce to us some 
interesting compositions of the writers of today. 

Mr. Pbrabo's first series of Chamber Concerts 
will beerin on Friday, the 29th in^t., as we said be- 
fore. The brilliant favorite. Miss Alios Topp, too, 
has a short series of Piano Concerts in contempla- 
tion for the city which has received her with enthu- 
siasm from the first. 

There are furthermore announced : a Sacred Con- 
cert to-morrow evening, in aid of the Catholic Fair 
at the Music Hall ; and three "Grand Promenade" 
(Gift Enterprise) Concerts in the ruins of the Col- 
iseum, for the thousands who desire a chance to 
draw its $15,000 worth of lumber, flags and furni- 
ture. 

The late "National Musical Conv«»ntion," result- 
ing in a "National Musical Congress," is stilltno 
vague and bit? for ns to form a very clear opinion of 
it; and as ull objects occupy much room just in pro- 
portion to their vagueness, and wc had little room to 
spare, wo must forbear for awhile at least. 

We learn that Messrs Mason Brothers, of the 
city of New York, have just disposed of their larce 
and valuable catalogue of mu<«ic books to Oliver 
DiTSON & Co., the well-known music piihliahers. 
The Mason catalogue embraced upwards of seventy 
books, many of them of wide pojnilarity, and in- 
eluded the "Mason and Hoadlcy Piano Method,'* 
"Root's Cnbinet'Organ Instmctor," "N^'w Ammi-an 
Tune Book" (now in press), "Carmina Sacra," 
"Temple Choir," "Jubilee," etc . etc. Wc are in- 
formed that this acquisition to the alreody very ex- 
tensive cataloene of Ditson & Co., makes It equal in 
extent and value to that of all the mnisic nnblinhers 
in the United States combined. — New York Tribune. 



" Who Can Eefnte a Sneer ?*' 

Mr Editor: — At one of the sessions of the Mu- 
sical Convention, recently hold iu your city, a pr>mi- 
nent member of the Convention, in the course of 
some admirable remarks on the music of our church- 
es and the bad taste and ignorance too often exhibited 
by those having charge of this important part of 
Divine worship, made a statement which seems to 
require a little explanation. Me said that "on the 
last Sunday but one" ho attended the service of a 
very large Episcopal church, where the full "cathe- 
dral servii-e" was performed by a hirtxe and powerful 
choir. When the proper time for the nnthim arrived, 
the clergyman announced that it would ho sung, and 
the organist commenced the prelude ; ho was axron- 
ished to hear the familiar strains of an old college 
song, and could scarcely iK'licve the evidence of his 
ears until the choir c'ommcnced the hymn, "While 
shepherds watched their flocks hy night," to the once 
well known melo4ly, "Drink lo me only with thine 
eyes." 

He further added that after diligcMit inquiry he 
learned that the rector of this very important parish 
diivctly «'ncouraged this sort of thing. 

This is the snbstancc of the gentleman's statement; 
LOW Ictus see if it will stand without ({ualilicutiou. 



The beautiful hymn which he quoted, it is well 
known, is appropriate only to Christmas-tide, and it 
is very remarkable if it was sung in any Episcopal 
chun'h on the "last Sunday but one," which was, 
according to the church calendar, the Sixteenth Sun- 
day after Trinity. It is not usual anywhere, and 
particularly not in places where the choral service is 
used, to announce an anthem and then to sing a met- 
rical tttne in common measure. And in regard to 
the encouragement said to have been given by the 
rector to such a style of music, — by which I suppose 
the gentleman meant the deplorable and, unfortu- 
nately, too common practice of debasing God's ser- 
vice by adapting sacred words to the popular melo- 
dies of the street, the concert room and the opera- 
is it not possible that the melody, said to have been 
used, may never have been known in any other con- 
nection by those having charee of the mnsic of the 
parish ? The song is rarely heard at present, and 
perhaps the fault may rest with the adapter, rather 
than with the users. 

Why did the gentleman lay such stress upon the 
fact of this having been done in an Epixcopof church ? 
He did not think it necessarv to inform the conven- 
tion of the denomination of the churches in which 
he had heard Batti, batti and Chefarh, and of which 
he gave such capital illustrations. I take no excep- 
tions to the general tone of the gentleman's remarks. 
They were admirable, and I thank him for having 
made them; but if he will explain the points to 
which I have referred, he will greatly oblige 

BiPIBNO. 



(Crowded oat ImI time.) 

The Hnmboldt Festival 

The Centennial Anniversary of the Birth of Alex- 
ander von Humboldt was celebrated throughout this 
country, wherever there were Gorman<«, nnd in some 
cities also bv Americans. Music lent ius aid so 
largely, and in most instances so fltly, that it would 
be intercstinsr, had we room, to chronicle the pro- 
grammes furnished by the vsrioui* M Uvncr chore nryA 
orchestras. By far the most complete, significant 
and beautiful of all the celebrations was that hild in 
the Boston Music Hnll, under the anf<picos of the 
Boston Society of Natural History. There the ureat 
naturalist of our day, our own Aoassit;, spoke of 
his great friend and master. His sninminn;- up of 
the vast labors, the contributions to science and hu- 
man procrross, the rich, full, noble life, nnd generous 
spirit of his hero, — hq simple, glowinc, fully rounded 
and complete — was in itself a symphony ; and so 
the great orchestral music which formed the prelude 
and tlie postludo to it, those master strains of .Mo- 
zart and Beethoven, secmnd in perfect keepinjj with 
the spoken word, a flt ideal frame to it, and sounded 
more significant than ever. This was the prot;ramnic : 

Orgftn Prelude : Tocoata In P, .T. S. Dtinh. 

J. K. Paine. 

Cliorns : (Tymn to Mu.'*t<* V. Ijnchner. 

OrphfUN MuMciil 8<v1,*ty. an<| other Oerninn (JIuIhi. 
Prayer by Iter. James Walker, D. D. < 

Oferture: "Mactn Flute." Monrt. 

AtMrees by Pml^mor Apiwois 

Symphony. No. 7. Introilnrtion and Aneffro,..R(<<»thnTen. 
[a]. ChoruK of PritvCii : "O IhIh and OitiriK,'* with Orches- 
tra, from Mosnrt'ii *>Mai{ic KluU." 
"The Mplendor of the nun m'artem fh» vioom of nl|*hi. 
8oon f «>lii tlie noble youth new life ^nan wil I he l>e 
wholly ieilh'Hteil to the oerTlctt of Truth. FIIh cplrit ia 
bold, hlx h«<ert in pure," he. 

[b]. Part i«oiig : "Worn Oott will reehte Oonnf erwp}m>n,** 

.MeudelMnohn. 
''To whom Oo«l upectnl fiivor irrantn. 
Illm m>ndi« he ouf Into the wide world. 
SliowH him the woiidere of en^Jttinn 
Iu mountain and forest, .«rn<nni nnd field," fto. 
Orpheuiiand other (lernian Olubii. 

Many in that audience, hearing that Overture 

nnd Symphony movement in an atmosphere of 

kindred great thonghti, felt their beauty and 
their meaning as they would not |>4'rhaps in other 
circumstances. The Orcho'^tra, conducicd hy Zrr- 
rahn, j)l:»yed finely. Bach's Organ Toecata, at once 
intricate and full of a rejoicing;, lusty life and enter- 
prise, was no less true to the scieniific thought and 
key-note of the hour, the pursuit of unity through 
uHnite variety. 
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The pieces by the Germen Clnbe, tome 80 voicef , 
were tang with fine eflfect The firat, the "Hjmn to 
Masic/' had no special application, hot was a rich 
and manly piece of harmony, which also helped to 
set the right tone. Unfortnnately the Prietterchor, 
that solemn, noble strain of Mosart, the consecra- 
tion of *'rhe noble youth" to the "serrice of truth," 
ooold not he sung for want of parts ; bat the short, 
serious strain to Goethe's lines, "Unler alien Gip/dm 
iat Ruh" by Lenz, which was given in place of it, 
was so beautiful that the audience were hardly satis- 
fied to bear it only once. The Mendelssohn part- 
song camo very fitly at the end, in allusion to the 
project of a "Humboldt scholarship." 

Our German fellow citisens had their own pecu- 
liarly German celebration, with an address by Mr. 
Karl Heinzen, in the same Hall, in the evening. 
This was the music : — 

Organ : Grand Fugue in E minor, Handel, Mr. H. 
P. Chelitts ; Jubel-Ouverture, C M. Von Weber, 
Orchestra ; Hvmne an die Musik, lAchner, Chorus; 
yollcslied : Fueretenlob auf der Wartburg, Liszt, 
Orchestra ; Wanderers Nachtlied, Lens ; Der frohe 
Wanderninnn, Mendelssohn, Chorus ; Triumph-zng 
aut der Oper "Conradin," F. Hiller, Orchestra. 

Organ Playing : Its Uief and Abniet. 

(OooelualoD of Mr. J. P. MoaoAH's P^«r.) 

IL 

We now turn our attention to the other, more im- 
portant, use of the organ. 

Oboah Plating as a Past of Divihb 

Sbrvicb. 

Surely no one will deny that here much which we 
have said in speaking of its use as a concert instru- 
ment applies with greater force. 

Here the powers of this majestic instrument are 
to be employed in assisting us to bring most fitly our 
oflTenngs of prayer and praise to oar Maker,— to 
beautify ihe services of God's house by presenting 
and contemplating in his presence the best and pur- 
est results of the use of bis gift to man, of the power 
to create and the soal to feel music Who can 
doubt that the music, like the architectnre, of God's 
house should be such, and such only, as shall most 
fitly lead our souls away from all that is impure, 
from all which can remind us of the selfishness and 
vanity of man, to Him who is the author of all our 
gifts and to whom our account of their use or abuse 
shall be rendered 1 

What can, then, be more foolish and impious than 
to abuse our responsible position as organists by a 
vain exhibition of ourselves and our accomplish- 
ments, to introduce a mere show of gymnastic feats 
to excite the wonder of our foolish fellow men ? God 
forbid that we shoold do this knowingly, but many 
of us do it thouKhtlessly and in ignorance. 

What should, then, be the character of organ play- 
ing as a part of divine service 1 

We answer : It should be the utterance of digni- 
fied, pure musical thought. Grandeur is in place ; 
delicate and elaborate beauty is in place ; these are 
fit offerings to bring, and the contemplation of them 
and a full entrance into their spirit is calculated to 
prepare the mind for participation in the exercises 
befitting the hour of worship. This is the reason 
why so much of the music of Bach is, beyond all 
other, appropriate for the church. 

Many object to fugues as voluntaries, because they 
say the people do not understand their eonttntel'um 
and hence cannot he impressed by them. Neither do 
people underetand the construction of the simple^ mel- 
ody, sontf, or choral. People do not understand the 
construction of a Gothic cathedral, of a painting or 
any work of art, without having first become famil- 
iar with it and studied it, — and yet they are im- 
pressed, if it be really grand or beautiful. 

A great fugue is the embodiment and expression 
of the very eatence of musical truth. In it a simple, 
noble Idea is brought to the most complete devel- 



opment, as regards form and accompaniment, known 
to art Simplicity and purity are its essential ele- 
ments. It is thoughtful, forcible, and often majestic, 
by virtue of its very nature as fugue. It is the most 
highly-wrought dramatic form conceivable, on ac- 
count of the individuality necessarily preserved by 
each of the voices engaged in the discussion of the 
theme ; and, if it be rightly performed, is impressive 
to him who is musically susceptible, whether he be an 
educated musician or not, provided it is not so strange 
to him as not to be listened to with thoughtful atten- 
tion. It is this very lack of fifeqnent hearing, of 
familiarity, which is the eause of the unsatisfactory 
result of the few attempts of organists who lore 
them, to play fagnes as voluntaries. 

We consider the organist unfortunate who, from a 
lack of capacity in his organ, or want of ability as 
an executant, is obliged to dispense with fugues as a 
part of the church service where he presides. Of 
course other kinds of oigan music are appropriate- 
music of a supplicatory character, movements of a 
purely joyful, even ecstatically jubilant character, 
but never anything eentimental or frivolofu. 

We wish to speak lastly of a species of oi^an com- 
position, playing a very imporUot part in the church 
music of Germany, but almost entirely unknown in 
owr churches. We refer to the Choral Prelude, 

This is a composition based upon a choral and 
played as introduction to it, the choral itself being 
afterwards sung by the congregation, and, of course, 
familiar to the people generally. The prelude is fre- 
quently in the form of a trio, perhaps of a quiet, 
thoughtful character, with carefully contrasted regis- 
ters upon the different manuals and pedal, the strains 
of the choral being heard at intervals brought out 
by some prominent register. Again, when the cho- 
ral is of a joyful or majestic character, the prelude 
takes the form of a movement for the full organ, in 
which a theme from the choral is treated as subject 
of a fngato, or each strain in turn becomes subject 
for polyphonic treatment. 

It is plain that such composition may assume an 
endless variety of forms, each having its particular 
beaniy and fitness for especial purposes. 

The great advanuge of this form is that its use 
enables the organist to preserve much greater unity 
in the servfce than would be possible without it, and 
to present to the ears of the congregation elaborate 
orgsn compositions built of material so familiar that 
they can hardly £»il of appealing to the intellect as 
well as thesensibility ; and a great point is gained in 
the attempt to educate a congregation, when we suc- 
ceed in inducing it to regard the music as an object 
of thought. 

We have some chorals in common use in our 
churches, aflTording excellent material for composi- 
tions of this species, and a very attractive field, as 
yet almost untouched, in which organists of ability 
as composers may accomplish much good. 

It is in this form, also, that an organist having the 
requisite contrapunul knowledge can most profita- 
bly exercise himself in improviaation. If time per- 
mitted we might well say much upon this point, 
knowing well the predominance of an aindeu, form- 
leu style of extempore playing, in which the organ- 
ist often forgets even the key in which his voluntary 
is begun, wandering at Isrge, oblivious of everything 
except, perhaps, his talent for modulation and the 
new chords he has learned. But we have already 
taxed your patience too long. 

We hope that this Convention may be able to exert 
such an influence, by the expression of our common 
convictions upon these important subjects, that or- 
ganists in this country may be emancipated from 
their too common position as slaves of vain and ig- 
norant con^ircgations, and, learning to respect them- 
oelves and tboir ofHoe as they shouitl, make such use 
of the talents beato^red upon them as to glorify the 
Giver. 
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Pa1illiik«J hY Oliver DItMW it C: 



▼ooal. with Piano ▲ooompanlmant. 

My dariing Sadie. 3. D to e. G. A. Veazie. 35 
A s«««t ballad la popolar ttjl*, which haa cb« p*- 
eallarity of a ehoras kmfar than the solo part, Ingv- 
BfcNialy arrsofad, and wliieh would bj Itaalf inako a 
good qnaiiot. 

Wake US at Dawn, Mother I 3. D to e. Nieh. 35 
A vnrj taklof dsKriptloa of th« •aiiny hoara of 
ehUdbood, wbon the whola Mrth seemad "a bmoUAil 
fsrdao of iowan,** and (bo day waa not half long 
•noo^ Ibr tha pUy^tlaiaa, which left off too aoon. 
ynj good melody, and a nleo ehoms. 

The Daisy Valley. NiA. 35 

Ba, Be, Bi, Bo, Bu. *' 30 

Two pratlj aooga of dUbrant eharaetom, tho 
"Diiay" song being a plaaaing ballad, Md B», B«, Bl, 
Bo, Ba, a eomie aoog of that Innoeont Mod that takes 
ao woll among ehildran. "No aehool ahould be with- 
out It,** as the nnmerooa ml»-apellingB aamae the Ja- 
vaallea bogaly, while all will be nady to join in the 
*'Ba, Be, Bi, Bo, Bo," at the end of each verae. 

Listening on the hill. Smart. 30 

Pleasing ballad by a good eompoeer. 

Inatnunantal. 
Mendelssohn's Celebrated Songs, Transcribed for 
for Piano by OAome In 4 books, each 60 

Book 1. — May Song. (Mayenlied). 
Retrospection. (Romance). 
Welcome to Spring. (Im Grunen). 
Sontagslied. 
Book 2. — In Autumn. (Im Herbst). 

Pilgrim's Song. (Pilgerspruch). 
Spring Song. (Friihlingslied). 
Husband's Song. (Reisclied). 
Book 3. — Spring Advancing. (Friihlingsglaube). 
Winter Song. (Wintcrlied). 
Old Love Song. (Minnolied;. 
Veriuet 
Book 4.— Peme. 

Resignation. (Entsagung). 
The Nun. (Die Nonne). 
Joy of Spring. (Frtihlingslied). 
Mendelssohn^ oompoeltiona are yet too recent to 
hare gone through all tlie transformations which 
have brought oat the many-Hided beantiee of aim of 
older eompoaers. 8o we have, probably for the flrat 
tlme,an extended list of hliaonga, arranged for the 
piano alone. They are graeefbl and plearing, well ar- 
ranged, and proper 'eompanlons for the well-known 
«*8ongi without Worda." 
Sunny Side Waltz. 3. B6. Femald. 35 

Not only Sunny-elded, bat sunny all around. A 
light and eheerfUl waits. 
Florence Schottisch. 3. C. Lemon. 35 

Of atriking beauty. Will be a decided fcvorlU. 
Potpouri. "Fra Diavolo." 4. Wels. 75 

Fra Diavolo li a fine opera to be thua arranged. Try 
it. 
Overture to Pique Dame. 4 hds. 4. F.von Supp^. 1 .00 
A bright and lattUng thing, whieh la, la addition, 
quite novel. 
Evening Calm. Melody. 4. Eb. E. U. Lott 30 
A vrry graeefUI and ioothing pieee, very aat- 

lafying white it lasts, and la not long enough to 
weary. 

Constantia Galop. S. C. ludut, 30 

A nioe little Inatrnetive pieee, Jnat right for a be- 
ginner. 



Mvsio BT Mail.-- M naic ia aent by mall, the ezpenae being 
two eenta for eveiy four onneca, or fraction thereof, (about 
one cent for an ordinary pieee of mnalc). Pereona at a 
diatanee will find the conveyance a aaving of time and 
ezpenae ki obtaining auppllea Booka can alao be sent at 
double these rates. 



AssBsvianoirs — Degreea of dlfHeulty are marked from 1 to 
7. The Aey la marked with a caplul letter, ea C, B Hat, Ite^, 
A small Homan letter marka the hlfchwt note, if^on the 
an ifoMe Mter the hlgheat note, ir^freo* flbeelaff. 
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For Dwifht'a JouroAl oTUutio. 

Oriental Lyrics.* 

TBI Fallih Btak.— Hafis. 
A tlw, fton hill ehllf and glittering ■pleador, 
F»ll In tbf grui, warm, feM|r>ot, gr^ta, tender. 
H« Mw uoQBd blm the flowering meedow; 
Oh, how he loved Its snneblne and ehadow! 
The horde plajed n«or him, thefr little belle swinging; 
Pleaaed wm he with that «ilTerjr ringing. 
He inw the steed o'er the desert heath fljing. 
The leafy woodland beyond him lying, 
Tho hamlet, brtathing eontentment nnspokea, 
Himself en the earth, loat, oloaded, broken; 
AU filled htan with Joy, starry Joys exeelUng, 
No more earsd he Ibr his heaTenly dwelling. 
Olad to have (Ulen fkom his desolate splendor, 
Be lay at pease in the spring-graM tender! 

HaIISA*! BIAUTT.— UnSA SOHAH. 

In ttw pabllo Baaiar I sang 

The song of Haflaa*s beauty ; 
Its lofty areadee loud rang 

With the song of her soA-eyed beauty. 

Frank and Moelem, Tartar and Knrd, 
Halk*s BOBS, at their stations fruity, 

To sUenee were all allured, 
Bj the song of hor lose^heeked beauty. 

And the ringers were lletenlng then 

To word and tone as a duty ; 
All over the world they bear, 

Now, the praise of her porfeet beauty. 

fwt away the etoee Tell Is flung, 
That shaded thy flowsreweet beauty ; 

Familiar to old and younir 
Is the Ibme of thy Ibam-fNsh beauty. 

For my boldueee let this atone :~ 
Thy bloom may boeeme Tlme*s booty ; 

But agee Its eharm shall owu, 
In the song that sings of thy beauty ! 

Louisa.— lua. 
Bright Sultana of all hearts, 

lAUghlng, lovely Frank, Louisa, 
Souree of sonl-flilt earae and Sflsarts, 

Captivating- young Louisa ! 

Fiery spears the heart Impale 
Of eaoh &ted youth who sses her; 

Tet may never cruel veil 
Hide the Ihoe of sweet Louisa ! 

Joy in Islam I have lost, 
I oan thlrik but how to please hor; 

By a heretle passion tost 
For the peerlees Frank. Louisa ! 

Though, my soul, this love ehonid bear 
Thee where toriuiee bum and fresee,— ah! 

Say, wenld*et oonnt that priee unlAir, 
Coukl I thereby gain Louisa ? 

FAinrT Ratmovb Rirm. 

• Tho title of tbo last of Mrs. Bitter's Orientel Lyriee, in 
our Journal of Aug. S8, was enoneouf4y printed *'HaflMl** 
ineteadof '*HaAm.*^B». 



Kr. 8iilliyan*s Oratorio. 

(From tha Pall Mall Gamtte, Sept. 9. 

Mr. Arthur 8.. Sallivan'8 oratorio, The Prodi- 
gal Son, was heard yesterday in Worcester Ca- 
thedral. Its composer's ability has now been 
put to the severest test, and we know with suffi- 
cient accuracy what he can do. There is some 
cause for congratulation in this. Mr. Sullivan 
has long been the hope of English music ; the 
man whose promise for the future seemed most 
tnistworthy. Till yesterday the musical world 
looked to him expectantly, and though it expects 
still, it is with a difTerence. 

Mr. Sullivan could have taken no more deci- 
sive step than the composition of ao oratorio. 
We may congratulate Mr. Sullivan upon the 



modesty and sound judgment displayed at t e 
outset of his task. Looking for a subject, ' o 
took no heed of the many grand but exaot n<; 
themes which must have presented themsplvi^fl. 
The stories of patriarchs, prophets, kings and 
apostles were passed over in favor of the touch- 
ing and life-lixe parable which, more familiar 
than any other, also excites a deeper sympathy. 
Mr. Sullivan has not given to the world a grand 
religious drama — the time for that may come with 
riper powers and larger experience ; he has been 
satisfied to illustrate a simple tale of repentance 
and forgiveness. The limits he thus set himself 
were narrow, yet wide enough for work the 
greatest master might in one sense undertake. 
To what purpose Mr. Sullivan has used the op- 
portunity we shall presently see. 

The general design of The Prodigal Son re- 
sembles that of Professor Bennett's Woman of 
Samaria. There is very little attempt at dra- 
matic effect, the didactic form being almost ex- 
clusively employed. Hence, though the music 
of the son is confined to one voice, and that of 
the father to another, there are, strictly speakin?, 
no characters in the oratorio. The story is told, 
not enacted ; while both soli and chorus are used 
to comment upon the various incidents described. 
Mr. Sullivan nas chosen his words, on the whole, 
happily. The appropriateness of each text can- 
not Im disputed; though, perhaps, objection 
might be made in certain cases where the words 
do not readily submit to mnsical treatment. 
Such a passage as **No chastening for the present 
seemeth to be joyous, but grievous ; nevertheless, 
afterwards it yieldeth the peaceable fruits of 
righteousness," must have been more trouble 
than it is worth, besides being too prosaic even 
for a didactic oratorio. There is, however, little 
room for such fault-finding. 

It follows from the plan of the work, as well 
as the character of the story, that the music is 
essentially religious. Dealing only with such 
themes as sin, repentance, forgiveness, and the 
joy of reconciliation (the querulous *<elder broth- 
er** is ignored), Mr. Sullivan, like Professor Ben- 
nett in The Woman of Samaria^ had no choice 
but to write with sober and sustained dignity. 
His task was thereby made the more formidable. 
Variety of subject and incident, and plenty of 
room for ** tone-painting," are the best friends of 
oratorio comfXMers ; securing relief to powers both 
creative and receptive that might otherwise tire. 
Not the least important feature of The Prodigal 
Son is the success attained without this help. 
Piece sedately follows piece, ret neither ear nor 
mind grows weary and cries for change. Giving 
Mr. Sullivan the praise he has thus justly earned, 
we must, at the same time, express a wish that 
he had kept the religious character of his work 
undiluted. In so serious a homily a description 
of the prodigal's revels is out of place; they 
should be sugsested, not actually introduced. 
The noisy riot oreaks in upon the sweet gravity 
of the oratorio like a coarse and vulgar intruder, 
whose coming is a pain which only his departure 
can relieve. However treated, the carouse 
would be open to this objection ; but Mr. Sulli- 
van has made matters worse by going to the bar- 
baric for his chief effect Adopting the unvarying 
repetition of a short phrase, which is a character- 
istic of eastern music, he has sacrificed much for 
its sake. In deference to this bit of realism he 
has cramped his ** revel," and given additional 
cause for rejoicing when its one-bar theme is 
heard for the last time. With Mr. Sullivan's 
workmanship we find no fault. The idea is car^ 
ried out in a strikingly clever manner, but our 
objection is to the idea itself. 

Mr. Sulli^n begins his oratorio with an or- 
chestral movement in £ flat major, of quiet and 



unpretending character. Its themes are inde- 
pendent — that is to say, they are not borrowed 
from subsequent numbers ; and the music, chi»*fly 
in four-part harmony for strings, has no very ob- 
vious connection with the story. It is, however, 
extremely pleasing, and aptly prepares the ear 
for the suave melody given to the sopranos at 
the commencement of the first chorus, ** There is 
joy in the presence of God." The latter is in D 
major, and to pass smoothly from the key of the 
introduction without offending the ear compelled 
a lengthy modulation. Mr. Sullivan, doubtl«^ss, 
had good reasons for his choice of keys, but they 
are not on the surface that all may see them. 
Having reached the chorus just named, few will 
trouble themselves about the way — so charming 
is the entire number. Adopting the Mendels- 
sohnian form of two well-contrasted subjects, 
worked separately, and also more or less in com- 
bination, Mr. Sullivan, thus early in the oratorio, 
shows himself a master of clioral effect The 
ear-haunting first theme, so full of tender beauty, 
sets off, and, in turn, is set off by the bold **fu- 
ghetta " whi<-h follows ; while the coda, ** They 
shall hunger no more," has a touching character 
altogether its own. After this evidence of power, 
the most s(*eptical must have faith in what is yet 
to come. The solo for tenor, **A certain man 
had two sons," affords another striking contrast 
An agitated accompaniment suggests the feelings 
with which the prodigal asks for his ^'portion of 
goo<]s," not less happily than the steady march 
of the orchestra, afVer a chance to the tonic ma* 
jor, illustrates his firm belief that ** evtiry man 
should eat, drink, and enjoy the fruits of his la- 
bor." The effect of this solo chiefly depends 
upon the orchestra, and in a masterly fash- 
ion have its resources been employed. An air 
for bass, '*My son, attend to my words," embodies 
the father's grave advice in answer. It is broken 
into several distinct portions, the chief being a 
beautiful caniabile, **Trust in the Lord with all 
thy heart," followed by a coda, **The path of the 
just is as a shining light," which we recognise as 
one of the most legitimately successful portions 
of the work. A recitative for soprano, "And the 
younger son gathered all together," introduces 
the **revel;" the latter in turn preceding a reci- 
tative (for contralto) and chorus, **Woe unto 
them that rise up early in the morning." We 
have already said we think th<« treatment of the 
"revel" somewhat injudicious ; but nothing could 
be more solemn than the choral unison which in 
measured tones declares that all unholy joys 
must end. A solo for contralto, '*Love not the 
world," belongs to the class at the head of which 
stands Mendelssohn's '*0 rest in the Lord." It 
is smoothly written, and aptly illustrative of the 
quiet, unwavering confidence expressed by the 
text. An agitated orchestral episode heralds the 
story of the famine and the prodigal's misery. 
In this recitative (for soprano) there are some 
effective touches ; as, for example, when the un- 
accompanied vocal cadence in A minor, on the 
words, "And no man gave unto him," is followed 
by the dominant seventh, of G major, leading at 
once to the half-reproachful, wholly pathetic, air, 
"O that thou hadst hearkened to mv command- 
ments." The latter is a stream of broad, pure 
melody, in which — fbr the accompaniment is sim- 

Klicify itself— reliance is chiefly placed for effect, 
[r. Sullivan well judged its power. The ear 
asks tor nothing more than that flow of delicious 
tune. In settinsr the familiar words, "I will arise 
and go to my father," Mr. Sullivan has accom- 
plished the greatest effort in the work ; an effort 
so great in point of fact, that it alone would jus- 
tify any belief, however sanguine, as to the com- 
poser's future. Soft arpeggios begin the move- 
ment, leading to passages of repeated quavers 
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on the tonic pw1a\ which intrcxJuce the ro.vory, 
'•How many hired servants of my father have 
bread enouj^h and to spare !" Th<*n follows the 
resolve to arise and tjo home ; at first quii^tly ex- 
pressed, but gatlierin^ warmth as it proceeds, 
till, on the words, *'Falhfr, I have sinned," tl»e 
repeated quavers of the areompaniment give way 
to lonjj-sustained pianissimo rhords, with a touch- 
\nff ellect which must be Iieardtobe appreciated. 
The air is still further devtlopt'd, always happily, 
and not least so in the rlosin^r bars, where a 
chromatic passage of sustained notes for violon- 
cellos, from the dominant to the s(*.venth of the 
scale, set oti by fitful rhords from the other in- 
struments, is worthy of anythin<; that has none 
before. The whole number belongs to the high- 
est order of sacred music, and as such, if there 
be any justice in public opinion, it will rank. 
In a short but weighty chorus. **The sacrifices of 
God are a broken spirit," Mr. Sullivan makes the 
tenors give out the first theme of his opening 
chorus, accompanied by massive five-part har- 
mony for voices and organ. The construction 
of this number is singular, but success justifies 
its form. No more purely religious music, as re- 
ligious music is understood among us, was ever 
written. The meeting between father and son — 
the supreme incident of the story — is treated, we 
cannot but think, in a manner scarcely adequate 
to its importance. To this event all that pre(;e- 
ded has led up, and from it all that comes after 
flows. It was reasonable, therefore, to expect 
that Mr. Sullivan would devote to it all his power. 
He assuredly has done nothing of the kind. 
The scene is brief and dangerouly near to the 
commonplace. Happily, the mischief can be 
remedied in some such moment of inspiration as 
that which suggested to Mr. Sullivan the prodi- 
gal's great air. fn the recitative, "Bring forth 
the best robe,*' and song, *»For this my son was 
dead and is alive again,*' the composer once more 
has done his best. He has given vigorous ex- 
pression to the father's joy, and invcstetl his sol- 
emn aspiration, *' Blessed be Go<1 who hath heard 
my prayer," with a devotional feeling nothing 
short of intense. Hardly less interesting than 
the air itself are the brilliant accompaniments 
which show conclusively enough the composer's 
mastery of orchestral writing. **Oh, that men 
would praise the Lord for His goo<lness,** is the 
most elaborate chorus in the work of which it 
forms really the climax. A short antUinfe mne,s- 
toso leads to a canon on the major ninth for bass- 
es and sopranos, with an accompaniment of de- 
tached chords. The canon is repeated by the 
other parts, after which a change is made to the 
tonic major, and a moflilication of the thrnie ap- 
pears as a canon on the fourth, for basses and 
sopranos, in combination with a "free" canon, also 
on the fourth, for tenors and altos. The number 
concludes with a fugue and an extended cofla. 
We have no space for an adequate analysis of 
this remarkable example of the coinf)08cr's sci- 
ence, and must be satisfied to call it remarkable 
in the strictest sense of the won]. After long- 
sustained attention to Mr. Sullivan's devices and 
the excitement of a splendid coda, it is not ea.«y 
to appreciate the smoothly flowing air for tenor, 
"Come ye children, hearken unto me." This, 
however, differs in some respects from any pre- 
vious solo, and is a good example of placid devo- 
tional music. The melody is charming, but not 
a little of the efTect produced arises from tasteful 
instrumentation — a branch of his art in which 
Mr. Sullivan's excellence has never been ques- 
tioned. An unaccompanied quartet. "The Lord 
is nigh," calls for no special remark ; but the 
concluding chorus, "Thou, O Lord, art our Fa- 
ther," while making no pretension to the impor- 
tance of "Oh, that men would praise the Lord," 
is animated and viororous. 

There is little to say further about Mr. Stdli- 
van*s important work. Mu<:h, however, might 
be said about its consequences. Mr. Sullivan 
now occupies a very dliTerent position from that 
in which he stoofl before the production of his 
o at)rio, and he is not likely to be unmindful of 
§bie<se oblige. 



Wagner's '•Eheingold." 



The latest work of Richard Wagner has been 
rehearsed at MuniJ-h, and the rehearsal has le<l 
to a postponement of the prrxlnfion. In i on- 
nection with Wajjner and his vaiiaritis wc mav 
notice that a para«;raph has been uoiiiii th«r round 
of the musical press of this country and Anjcrica 
referring to a burlesque upon Ddx Jndenfhum in 
der Mu!(il\ at Mayence, wherein the nninc of the 
chief character is Richard Dorwnce. Tli»' infor- 
mation appears to have been furnished by some 
French paper, sin' e the nam de ihed!re is not 
Demence but Wahnsinnig, a parody of W^it/ner. 
As wahnsinnifj signifies •*demente<l," the Fron<h 
informant seems to have translated it freely, and 
the English papers copied from the Fr»'nchman. 
We mention this sliuht matter because at first 
reading it does not appear at whoip the satire 
involved in a Ricliard Demence is aimed. Even 
when the German joke is fully explained, it is 
heavy and remote enough. 

'•'Rheinf/oUr is the prologue to the Nibelungen 
trilogy which the composer contemplates. Its 
rehearsal, which is equivalent to a first perform- 
ance, occupied two hours and a half: and we 
gather from the account furnished by Mr. Chor- 
ley to the Athemeum from Munich, where he has 
been residing, and where he witnessed this re- 
hearsal, that the production was as dreary as 
could well be imagined. For the occasion the 
orchestra of the opera house had been strength- 
ened, especially in the harp department; it had 
also been sunk out of sight. Both innovations, 
the writer states, had a poor e fleet ; the accom- 
paniments sounde«] weak, wiry and ill-balancfd, 
the harps no more pottmt than so many gnats. 
Much was anticipated from the scenic resources 
to be lavished upon ^^Rheingold;** but even these 
were inferior to what has of^en been witnessed 
in Paris, London and Berlin. Concerning the 
scope and pur(X>se of the opera we leave Mr. 
Chorley to speak for himself. 

"Das Rhringotir* consists of four scones— the first 
framing three swimming and sint^intr nrmplis, who 
caracole up and down the hill-pcnks ai the l>ottoin of 
the Rhine, with ptiinfully acroltatic gestures, to a 
•▼ibherish of vowel sounds, recalline: similar cries in 
the Fmutt of Berlioz, and — proh pudor ! — the harkin;]^ 
dogs in M, Ofl«nhach's Roi Ikirkouf! After this 
water-music enters the hero, to tho following eupho- 
nious Iinc-~ 

Garstig Ghittcr glirfscirriger Glimmer. 

The entire lihretto is wrouf^ht out in language vary- 
inj^ between such hideous cacophony a* the above, 
and a onphuistic alliteratinn no less remarkable, the 
source of tho verse ("onsiderod. The murch of the 
story (which marches not) is no Ic^s singular and 
Wiiynerian. Tho Icijend is conducted hy n sericN of 
monolojjues, with the occasional production of hy- 
Htanders who hnve nothing]: to say nnd do. There is 
small apparent reason why (llerr Wagner's courairo 
holding; out) it should not liavo been prolontfcd for 
some ten hours and as mnny scenes moro ! And 
I)(ifi WicifUfd/d, bo it rocollecio<l, ii repixHciit-.'d as 
only the first of a series of four Festival Pciforin- 
ances! 

R had been supposed that the ^^Rhcinr/ofd*' 
would reveal an entire change in Wagner's style; 
that it would be composed of intelligible m«'lody 
Nothing of the sort is mainfcstcd. It is fully as 
complicated, tortnous, rebellions, as those former 
productions which have rendered him the most 
impayahle composer of the <rentury. In lieu of 
oriifinal melo<li'i phrases Wagner hris appropri- 
atiul in the most unblushing manner idoas from 
these very com[>osors against whom his wrathful 
satire has been aimed. 

Tho opening prelude on a mcni^re four-har phrase 
may he said to province a monotonous and (lowinjr 
walor-ettoct by its repetition and climsx. There is 
a stately entrance for rhe hiiss voice at tho son mi I 
scene. The nppeanmco of the Rhine Nymphs \n 
announced hy a phrase judiciously borrowed fn)m 
Mondelssohn's "Melusiiie" overture. Later, in the 
nuisic for the giants, Meyerbeer's resuscitation of 
the Nuns in "Robert," with its peculiar 9 8 rhytlim, 
has been no loss coolly appropriated by iho nnhlush- 
ing insultcr of Judaism in iniisic^ Tho diatonic 
des(H)nding scidc, which marks tho chnractor of one 
of tho giants, is noticoahlc in the dearth of better 
ideay. On Uie other hand, a chromatic progression 



ascending and descending becomes most tiresome to 
th<' ear, because of iis uii meaning; triteness. Tho 
per|)(Mnal u-»f of t!io tremolnhth to support the reritii- 
lives U no Ics significant of poi'eriy of resource. 
Th*' vapidity and un<.'raciousiiess of the declamatory 
music will make itself most wcsirily felt by h11 who 
lemem^HT what Glurk and (perhaps a fairer com- 
pari>oii) \Vel)er could maki.' of their dialo{<ue. I 
cuniioi hut think that the orchestra is ill handled. 
As has heen formerly observed in Hvmt Wagner's 
scores, the stritijxpd quartet is lean, and wants the 
support of ceniral sound in it^* tenor portion ; even 
in his use of the harp our iconoclast is puny and in- 
effective as (Compared with .Vfovcrbcer and Berlioz. 

Tho p'-rformance went off very lamely : even 
the faithful were force<l to make excuses, while 
the majority of auiareurs, who had been attract- 
ed to Munich out of curiosity, did not attempt to 
disguise their opinion. 

Tho announcement of tho performance, more than 
once po-stpone.l, had drnwn to«;ether a large and in- 
to1li};ent audience ofddctlanti artists nnd critics, some 
from places as far afield as Tx>ndon. I'aris and Flor- 
entre, proud to ^et admission to the rehearsal, and 
the m»iority, at least, disposed to believe and accept 
whatever the arch-imago of modern German opera 
miifht vouchsafe to set before them. Curious it whs 
to observe how the most fervent of the congre(;ation 
be^an to shrink and look anxiously hither and thither 
as the "allegory" at the bottom of the Rhino was 
unfolded — nay, should I not rather say, enveloped in 
fresh mystery ? There was a weak attempt at mori- 
bund enthusiasm when all was ovor ; but this was as 
si);nificantly transient as it was weak. Subsequently 
the faithful have made some attempt to rally in nooks 
and comers hy the declaration, as old as theatrical 
defeat, that tho work had been too hastily produced 
and unfairly treated. 

All manner of excuses were sought to account 
for the scant appreciation of the work. 

For tho utter absence of anything like cordiality 
at the rehearsal on the part of the audience, "packed" 
as it was, some reason must needs be given, and Herr 
Ricliter is said to have pleaded for more rehearsal, 
being seconded by telegraphic instructions to tnat 
effect from Herr Wagner. The scenery was not 
^ood enou;;h for the rou<«ic, or the music did not fit 
the Scenery, or tho actors failed to act properly (where 
there is nothing to act), or to sin^r correctly music (in 
every scene of which a hundred false notes, more or 
loss, would'make not the slightest difference). Thus 
ran tho excuf»&s. af^er ten weeks' intense and arduous 
preparation ! To this a peremptory refusal was re- 
turned by tho Court manager of tho theatre, Baron 
von PerfnII, and, it may bo presumed with the con- 
sent of Herr Wajrner's "kinjjiy friend," — Herr Rich- 
tcr was. on tho 8|>ot, suspended, and, to my certain 
know|cd|;o, hjilf a doxen Ku}tfUiHt:istei's^ who had 
heen drnwii to Munich hy curiosity, wero tempted to 
assntne tho dangerous rcsponsihility. All save one 
declined. Rut matters, as I left them, were at a 
dead lock, owiii^ to the assumptions of Herr Wag- 
ner, who is nothing if not persecuted, or when brew- 
ing a srorm. 

Tho i<lca of eking out moagro music with gor- 
geous s<!cnery is, if not new, at least more unfor- 
tunate than usual. The notion of a practical 
rainbow, up whirh certain of the characters 
should asi-end is at all events novel, but even 
this sensation has enjoyed but a poor result. — Or- 
cheatra. 



The Story of Mozart's Requiem. 

Bt William I'olb, F. R. S., Mus. Doc, Oxon. 

(CoDcindtsl). 

The portions of tho Requiem we are now consider- 
inir have been well studied hy G«}rniim critics with a 
view to discover in thorn the trscesof Mozart's hand. 
At th«' time Breirkopf and Il&rtel pnhlishcd Siiss- 
mayor's letter, they hinie<l at a critical comparison 
between these parts atid Siissmayer's known compo- 
sitions ; and Weber, in tho very article attacking 
Iho T{t'(|uiem, declared that Mozart's spirit shono 
specially out in the parts claimed by Sti^smayer ; 
adding, it was scarcely possible for such flowers to 
have jjrown entirely in Sussmayor's garden. Ho 
instsnces tho Sanctm, "so truly worthy of the most 
Hitrh," alluding to the indescribable effect produced 
by the entrance of tlie bass on the C natural in the 
sixth bar ; also the Renedictuf, .so wonderfully noble 
and sublime, and at the same time so simple and 
dei'otional. "Are we not tomptcd to suspect*' says 
ho, "that among tho sketches there may hnve been 
here and there soido Utile scnips moi-e than are ac- 
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knowled<;ed in Su8.«iniiyer*H letier ; pin*h, for i-xam- 
pie, us a very little moiHel of the Sfnirtus, or of the 
Benrdiclus, or a wcc liit of pupcr cr'ntainiiifr tlj«: 
beiiiiinini; of the Ai/nus, ai.d ko on V Other review- 
ers in the CwvV/a corrol»omted their rhtof'a opinion^, 
nddin^ that MozMrt'K p»*riiit.s nn(!ouht(>dly shone out 
throQj^h these pnriK, though in a different Kpirit to 
that of the other portions. 

Marx,* one of the first mn»ical critics of the ajje, 
says : "Where is there in the Requiem a sinfi;le 
movement that does not show at leHsc a trace of 
Mo'art's art 1 Test this view by the Affnus Dei. 
Who can attribute to Siissmnyer the violin figure, 
and the three phruscs, Dona ris requiem 1 If M(*xart 
did not write these — well ! then h he who wrote 
them H Moziirt !" 

Seylried says it i« " more than probable " that 
SuHsmayer mast have found sketches of these parts. 

Kochlitz, in his review of the first publication of 
the work, and of Sii<»i« mayor's letter, says : " That 
a gpreat part of the instrnmental accompaniments 
may belong to Siissmayer, is quite possible ; but his 
works already known* sohjcct his assertion of an 
important share in the Requiem to a tolerably severe 
critici'im." Ho sayi* of the Sfinctm, "A tme Sanc- 
tas, full of exalted simplicity, ma{;nificence and 
dif^nity. What mortal has more powerfully por- 
trayed the repose and the immeasurable fullness of 
eternity, than is done here by the strensftbened uni- 
son on the C natural, and following passage f The 
Bejiedichts is indirtpntably one of the most simple, 
agreeable, and univer-tally captivating compositions 
either in the Requiem or elsewhere, on account of 
the easy, comprehensible, and natural melodica 
and harmonics which prevail throughout. It is im- 
possible to extract separate beanties ; on account of 
the great unity, and almost nncxampled resemblance 
and correspondence of tho Bcparate parts, the l)canti- 
fal and varied connections and combinations, savin? 
nothing of many other excellencies, it would lie 
necessary to briiig op the whole." Regarding the 
Agnxa Oei^ he says . " This chorus also has many 
prominent chararteristtc beauties, particnhtrly the 
noble, touching, and passionate expression of the 
prayer for eternal repose, three times repeated, in 
different keys, to the words. Dona eit retjHiem" He 
concludes : "After the opinions I have formerly 
expressed about Suessmayer, can it be supposed that 
I should attribute to such a composer compositions 
which I consider worthy of such praise as tlilftsl" 

Rochlitz believes that the repetition of the first 
movement was an intention of Mozart's, and that if 
tho altered introduction to it be not his, it is as he 
would have written it. 

Mosel wonders how tho Abbb Stadler could have 
pnt faith in Suessmayer's exclusive claims ; and ex- 
presses his astoni.shroent that Suessmayer could hare 
newly composed throe essential movements in such 
a way as to have deceived the first art connoisseurs, 
for forty years, into the belief that they were Moz- 
art's work. 

Zelter, Mendelssohn's master, said of tho Bntetfic- 
tw, in his correspondence with Goethe, "The fJeiie- 
dichts is as excellent as it is possible to be, but the 
school decides it cannot l»e by Mozart. SnesRmaycr 
was acquainted with Mozart's school, bat he had not 
been thoroughly initiated in it, had not practiced it 
in his youth, and indications of this are found here 
and there in the beautiful Benedicts." 

Oulibichcff, whose masterly work deserves to 
share in the immortality of its hero, «pcnks stmngly, 
fully, and repeatedly, in favor of Mozart's claim to 
these portions of the* Requiem. He says : — 

"Suessmayer claims to have composed these ; wo 
have no proof in his favor, nor have wo any evidence 
to the contrary. And if in matters of art wo bad to 
give a judgment as in matters of civil law. we must 
admit liis claim, an no one comes forward to di'^piite 
it with him. But criticism is not bound down to 
the forms of law : the true proofs of the authenticity 
of a master- work lie in the work itself. The travel- 
ler who boasted that he made an oxtrnonlinary leap 
in Khodes, may bo asked by the critics, 'Why do yon 
not also jump as high or as far here? I do not wish 
to be thought nnjust to Suessmayer, but, among his 
many works, not one has ontlived him, and ho owes 
all his present notoriety to Wcbor. If be, however, 
at a young man, was capable of composing throe 
movements of the Requiem which, although they 
sUind, in certain things, below the former ones, do 
not contra.st nnfavonihly, either in idea, or stylo, or 
coloring, with a score which is acknowledged to 
form the highest masterpiece of tho greatest musical 
genius of all time ; — if this is so, we must necessa- 
rily admit one of two things ; either Suessmayer 
has therewith begun to be Mozart and ceased to' lie 
Suessmayer, or the spirit of the master has come 
down from heaven to tho scholar, for the purpose of 

«* Berlio Mufikallsche Zcitaog, 1825, |M0» 379." 



iiinpiring him with tho conchiHon of tho Reqniem ; 
anti in this ca^e we must admit that this celestial 
visitor ha< never paid him more than one visit. If 
wc must believe in one of these miracles, I prefer the 
latter. 

"We are certain (so far as there can be a moral 
certainty alioiit anything) that Suessmayer did nor 
compose these things entirely afresh. Whether he 
found any written indications for the fundamental 
ideas in them, or whether he received them from 
Mozart at the piano, with verbal explanations as to 
the instrumentation, will now never be fully known. 
So much, however, is certain, that some indications 
must have served him as the guide to bia work. I 
will go further, and assert that the places are easily 
ro be discovered where the indications have been 
sofiicieot, where they were insufficient, and where 
thty were entirely wanting. 

" For example, in the Benedictus and the Affntu, 
Mozart's ideas were indicated with sufficient clear- 
ness to make it possible to carry out these move- 
ments to the extent originally designed. In the 
SiinrJus, on the contrary, this was not the case, as it 
is only at the commencement that it promises to sur- 
pass every other Sanctus in sublimity. What sol- 
emn grandeur ! We prepare to listen with our whole 
soul, and we strain every auditory nerve ; — but in a 
moment all is gone by If Who would be liberal 
enough to make a present of these ten bars to Sucss- 
nia3'cr 1 Nobody ; not even Weber. The Osanna, 
however, is only the beginning of a fugue, which 
reminds one of Handel's finest subjects, and which 
deserved more development, if the writer had been 
in a position to carry it out. Suessmayer himself 
has indicated where the leading strings failed him. 
Where the master stops, the pupil stops also. Ho 
says : 'In order to give the work more uniformity (?) 
I have taken the liberty of repeating the Kyrie fugue 
in the words, Cum Sanctis tuis.* A fine way, indeed, 
to give a work more unity, to conclude it with the 
beginning ! What sensible man would be satisfied 
with such a miserable excuse ? If he was able to 
compose three new movements, he would certainly 
have composed the fourth also. We see from all this 
what extraordinary care Suessmayer took to avoid 
doing: more of his own than was absolutely necessary. 
He would not place himself in the position of the 
'crr.w in peacock's feathers,' and for this the world 
owes him eternal gratitude." 

Oulibichcff, in another place, lays great stress oi\, 
the "scraps of paper," which, he insists, must have 
been for the unfini.<died portions of the Reqniem, and 
which he concludes Mozart must have written in bed 
in the samo manner as he was accustomed to write 
similar scraps in travelling. At tho end of his book 
he returns to the snbject again. In tho Benedicts, 
he mentions the admirable and enchanting variety of 
the thematic ideas, instancing the passage in thirds 
and Mix lbs between soprano and tenor. It is, ho 
says , null/ a passage of thirds and sixths, and yet it 
forces from one a cry of admiration I All this, he 
adds, says indeed much for Suessmayer ! 

In the Agnus, he agrees with Marx ; and, indeed, 
as to this movement there are no two opinions. 
And again he takes up the former strain : — 

"How wonderful 1 I repeat it again ! Snessmay- 
er, who irives himself out for for tho author of tho 
ten sublime bars of ibe Sanrtus ;-~of the altogether 
admirable Benedictus ; — and of tho angelic, or rather 
divine Afjnns Dei ; — Suessmayer avoids developing 
thj fucno of the Osanna, and, when he arrives at the 
fjux etvnia he can find nothing Instter to do than to 
repeat the Hf^uiem and Kfirie ! I ask again, is not 
this the strongest and most striking of all imaginable 
moral proofs, that Suessmayer has carefully avoided 
intrciduciiig, in his work as completer, or rather as 
intclliiTCtit copyist, a single idea that did not l)elons 
to the master? In spite of the absence of material 
evidence as to the throe last numbers of the Requi- 
em, the Almighty has not willed that even the least 
reasonable doubt should lie over a work which is not 
only one of the finest monuments of his worship, but. 
under its historical teaching, one of the most shining 
manifestations of his Providence!" 

Otto Jalin, in his jjreai Life of Mozart, devotes 
much attention to this question, not only as a very 
competent critic himself, hnt takine advanUigo of all 
that had been written on the subject before him. 
He calls attention in the first place, to the much 
more copious use of the trombones through the whole 
of this portion of the Requiem, tlian in the former 
parts, as an evidence of a decided change ; for, al- 
though tliesc instruments were, at that time, much 
used by church wrircrs in support of tho voices, it 
was Mozart's custom to use them very sparingly. 
Tho conclusion of the Lacn/mom he proises for its 
grand solemnity. Tho 6ancliis and Osanna he 

1 1 do not «fe the foreo of thismnark. Nearly k11 HandH's 
fni(tule4t rttort* nrn very short, as, on obvious Ksthetlrel prin- 
ciples, they ought to be. 



.scarcely holds to be decisive ; for he does not think 
that the general character of dignified magnificence, 
and the truly majestic point of the C natural, are 
sntfieient to dihprove 8ue«isniayer's claim. He be- 
lieves those muvcuitiiirfl to he not eciual to the best 
of the precodiiii;; and Hiongh there is nothing to 
show that Mozart could nos have written ih«*m, yet 
it would be diflirult to lind certain proof that they 
might nor have hueii produced by a talented and well- 
instructed musician like Suessmayer. 

The Benedictus Jiihn considers in another category, 
08 he agrees with Zelter that the school decides 
against its being entirely Mozart's compositiou. He 
says :— 

"The first motive, and the idea of the several voi- 
ces replying to each other, may well be Mozart's ; 
but the working out certainly cannot be. The mo* 
tion is obviously interrupted when the soprano, after 
the alto, again enters in the tonic ; and the pa-ssage 
into the dominant is very lame. Still lamer, after 
the close of the first part, are the laborious continu- 
ance in F major, and, (instead of the development 
naturally expected here) the immediate return by 
the chord of the seventh to the first part, which is 
then repealed entire. Neither the design nor the 
execution of all this is worthy of Mozart. And fur- 
ther, it is hardly credible that, in the interlude, ha 
would have copied the Et ittx perpelua, from the first 
movement, in such a strange fashion as it is here 
done, without any reason for an allusion to that 
place." 

Then he alludes to the thick and full instrumenta. 
tion, which appears more closely connected here 
with the general design than in other movements, 
and whieh is so unlike the rest, particulariy in tho 
use of two trombones, which Mozart never used else- 
where, and which here supply tho place of horns. 
Finally the character of the whole is not only soft 
and delicate, hut in many places somewhat effemi- 
nate and luscious, and contrasts remarkably in this 
respect with the severe earnestness of the other move- 
ments, even of the TuIhi minim. 

With the Afjuus [>ei we come, says Jahn, into a 
totally different region. Hero we find the deep inner 
feeling, the noble beauty, and the individuality of 
invention, which we so innch admire in the first 
portion of the Reqniem. The fine, expressive flow- 
ing violin figure pervading tho whole of the first peri- 
od, is admirably enhanced by its harmonic treatment, 
to which the soft counter phrase in its peaceful mo- 
tion gives a most soothing concluoion. The repeti- 
tion twice over is cflfectively varied, and the close 
is brought out more prominently by a novel and 
beautiful turn. Everything is perfect and masterly. 
He has seen nothing, he adds, in Suessmayer's 
works which can warrant the ascription of this move- 
ment to him, and is convin''ed that at least the chief 
ideas must l)0 Mozart's, and that Suessmayer can 
scarcely have had a more important hand in this 
than in the earlier movements. 

Suessmayer's claim to the whole of this part must, 
he remarks, be considerably shaken if a well-ground- 
ed doubt can be thrown on any single point : but ho 
does not venture to assert with confidence that in 
tho Snnrtus and Bentdidm, Suessmayer must have 
availed himself of sketches by Mozart h'imsclf. 

Mr. Macfarron, one of our most esteemed musical 
critics, and nn enthusiastic admirer of Mozart, has 
favored me with the following communication : — 

April 10th, 1869. 

Mr DKAii Dr. Polr,— Since you ask for my 
views as to the intrinsic evidence of Mozart's author- 
ship of the. pieces in tho R?quicm claimed by Suess- 
mayer, I offi^r you the following : — 

/yirrymoK/i.— From the entry of the voices in the 
third bar, to their full close in the key of F, on ^ the 
word "Domine," in the nineteenth, is one oontinu- 
oiis musical idea. It seems to me utterly impossible 
that any man can have entered into another's incom- 
pleted thought, and carried it on in unbroken unity 
of phiasing and of feeling, as Suessmayer pretends 
to have done in this instance; and, commencing 
after the word "favilla," in the fourth bar, as he says, 
to have sclfappropriated the original intention so as 
obviously to have fulfilled it. As well might it be 
assumed that any stanza of poetry had been finished 
by another imagination than his who conceived the 
first line,— that any sentence of an argument could 
be completed by another power of thought than his 
who indited the initial words. I am certain that the 
first seventeen bars for the voices were comprised in 
a single progressive thought, and that the mental 
process of their composition bad no interruption. 
Whoever conceived the first four bars, then, included 
tho next thirteen in the selfsame action of the mind. 
I think that Mozart never wrote anything more iden- 
tical with his own peculiar manner than the beauti- 
ful phrase to the words, *Huic ergo paroe Deua, pie 
Jesn. Jcsu Domine." If, as I cannot doubt, this be 
his, so, certainly, must be the antecedent. The next 
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bam are a repvitioii. for insirnmento only, of these 
Ust. Then follows a resumption of Um opening 
phrase, and, with a new completion of ihis, the move« 
roent is rounded to its concIuMon. Hence, I believe 
that the whole wan the work of one mind, if not of 
one moment, which mind wah Mosnrt's. 

Sanctitg. — The grandeur of the opening is wortliy 
of any one ; but the stupendous efl^ct of the high C 
fur the basHes upon the word, "pleni," with all the 
string instrnmentH in unison upon the note, and the 
magnificent rendering of the idea in the text, are 
evidenire of the greateat genius under happiest inspi- 
ration. I CMunot believe this really sublime thought 
to have emanated from a man of whose many attest 
ed works not one note is remembered. 

(hanna. — This might have been written by any 
sufflciently practined contrapuntist ; but I know of 
no evidence that the pretended composer was a suf- 
flciently practised contrapuntist. 

Bettidicbu. — The beauty of the melody, and its 
admirable sustainment, moreover, the peculiar lorn 
of its phrases, all indicate Moxart as the originator of 
this Pj«ce. The device of changing the modulation 
into F for the soprano, for a modulation into E flat 
for the tenor, when, in the second part of the move- 
ment, the melody needs modification to induce its 
elose in the original key instead of that of the domi 
nant, is a stroke of great mastership. The allusion 
to the passage with brass instruments in the Introit 
on the words, ' et lux perpetua," may have been acci- 
dental ; it may have been designed to suggest that 
"He who Cometh" is the "perpetnnl light." It is a 
good relief in the general coloring of the piece ; and, 
whether Upon this purely technical ground, whether 
with such suggestive design as has been hinted, or 
whetlier by mere accident, its apiiearnnce is admira- 
bly eflective, and may well betoken the work of a 
mastt r-hand. Scarcely so does the half close in the 
key of F that endues, with the recommencement with 
the ba«s voice in the same key. I suppose that 
Mozart might have made the instrumental interlude 
terminate with a full close, as a confirmation of the 
foregoing vocal codence : and might have made the 
passage for the voices that brings about the return 
to the subject continuous of this, instead of a new 
beginning. This is a supposition only, and must 
be received as such. I am still more donbtful of 
Mosart's having touched the instrumentation of this 
piece, further than to indicate the employment of tlio 
bass in the passage to which allusion has been made. 
I think that he could not have sanctioned the frivo- 
lous use of the alto and tenor trombones that stands 
in the score, nor the duplication of the baitsoons in 
some passages that seem to demand the delicacy of a 
single instrument, nor the want of symmetry which 
there is in the treatment of the vocal theme in F, 
and the recur -ence of the same in B flat. The same 
evidence of a stranger's interference, however, is no- 
table in the inappropriate passage for the trombone, 
in the "Tuba mirnm ;" and I am disponed to tt.ink 
that if, as is alleged, this stands in Mosart's writing, 
he can only have set down the notes skerohily, to 
preserve the idea, intending always to transfer them 
to the part for some other instrument. 

Agnrw. — The figure for the violins, the infinite 
beauty of the first passage to the words, "dona eis," 
and the character of the whole, strongly indicate the 
power of Mozart throughout this piece, — stronirly 
protest against the claim of any one but himself to its 
authorship- 

I think that there being no complete copy of the 
work in his writing no more disprove)! Mozart'M hav- 
ing written one, tluin the same fact disproves Shtik- 
spere's authorship of Hamlet. Even the qneKtion- 
able on'hestration in the pieces a^tove notictd may 
hiive lieen a mask, purposed to screen the fraud of 
an impostor, who concealed or destroyed the com 
plcte«l autograph, in order that he might take to 
himself the incredible credit of having had part in 
the maHter'rt masterpiece. I can aver that one musi- 
cian has played an unwritten piece to another, who 
has reminded him of the entire fltiw of his own 
thought when himself has fon^otten ir ; Mossrt may 
have plaved to Suessmayer some portions of the Re- 
quiem which he lived not to write ; Suessmayer may 
have recollected the purport, hut not all the detail's 
of these, and he may have composed when he could 
not remember. He may, however, lie worne knnve 
than fool, in wilfully altering what I suppose to be 
the points of weakne«s. 

Faithfully yoni:s, 

O. A. Macfarren. 

I have spoken with many other eminent mu«i- 
cians on the subject* and find generally the same 
opinions held as in Germany, but with perhaps an 
inclination to attrihnte a larger shtire to Mozart. 
ProfcHSor Sterndale Bennett, hi^w^ver, speaks strong- 
ly of the unevennessof the wo''k.|Hnd, in particular, 
is disinclined to admit Mozart's hand in the "Lacry- 



For my own part, after an earnest endeavor with 
the aid of a tolerable knowledge of Mosrat's music, 
to arrive at some discrimination between what is 
and what is not to be ascribed to him in these parts 
of the Requiem, I am content to give up the problem 
as insoluble. 

Such is all the evidence we can bring to throw 
light on this interesting question. It amounts to 
this ; that although no historicsl proof exists of Moz- 
art having had any part in these portions of the Re- 
qniem, yet the fact of the 'scraps of music being given 
to Suessmayer, and his personal communications 
with Mozart, render it possible that the ideas of the 
great master may have been used therein ; a suppo- 
sition which the testimony of the music itself, as 
interpreted by the best critics, renders more than 
probable, if not absolutely certain. 

But be this as it may, there is enough in the work, 
taken as a whole, to identify it as the grandest effort 
of the genius of this immortal composer, and to jus- 
tify the emphatic designation of it with which we 
commenced this wonderful story, "Ofus iummum 
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The Hof Theatre at Dresden. 

Beautiful Dresden, famous for combining the twin 
charms of nature and art, has been deprived of one 
of its principal attractions. The Theatre is burnt 
down. An arcfiitectural masterpiece, and tenanted 
by one of the best troupes in the country, it was 
equally celebrated for symmetry of construction as 
for accomplished performances in every department 
of the dramatic art. Many a traveller, I dare say, 
on readinsr these lines will remember the pleasant 
evenings he has spent in this finished home of the 
Thespian goddess, where all the muses in rare con- 
cord united to provide a feast for eye and soul. In a 
single hour all this beauty whs annihilated. Aliont 
noon on the 21st ult. the roof of the building was 
suddenly enveloped in smoke. A few moments later 
a lurid glow lighted up the windows of the upper 
story. Another few seconds and red flashes were 
seen flickering inside, until, with terrible simnlta- 
neousness, the glass panes were bnrst open, and the 
flames leapt forth to the sky from every aperture. 
Within fif^eeen minutes the stately pile, qniet, majes- 
tic, bearing the same solid front for so many years, 
%ra8 conquered by a whirl of merciless flames. 

But out ran a bevy of ballet-dancers, with a num- 
ber of little girls in white, youthful ^iv€M of the thea- 
tre, surprised in the middle of a rehearsal. Out 
jumped from windows, or slid down ropes, artizans, 
scene shifters, and other frnjiiny^n, fearfully disturbed 
in their preparations for the evening's entertainment. 
Before all could escape, the friezes and statues round 
the roof began to fall from their pedestals. The 
deadly work proceeded with overwhelming and. it 
seems, unparalleled rapidity. By the time the first 
engine arrived on the spot the building was doomed. 
One af^er the other the different wings assumed a 
fiery prominence. Now it was the northern side 
whose sheets of liquid flame rose high above the vol- 
canic crater formed by the rest ; then the racing ele- 
ment shifted to the west ; then the centre sent up a 
million sparks out of a mantlincr volume of dense, 
dull smoke. At la^t, if it be appropriate to spe^k of 
first and last in an occurrence which occupied little 
more than an honr, and to the stunned spectators ap- 
peared much less, the whole structure stood in ruddy 
plare. a seething cauldron of fire. As though the 
theatre meant to he true to the I:ist to tVe pnrpose it 
had served during a short but honorable exii<tence, 
there was a perfect theatrical climax in the process of 
destrnction. 

A vast crowd had assembled in the neijrhhoring 
square, on the bridge, and the Briihl'ifche Torrassc, 
to witness the awful spectacle. In its palmiest 
nights the houM had never dclitrhtcd so vast an au- 
dience inside as now eazed with mingled feelincs 
from every possible point of view on the beautiful 
but terrible closing performance. The brigade, 
which had turned out in force, stood by, looking on 
impotently. There was nothing to be done but to 
protect the adjacent buildings. For hours daring 
and after the conflagration the Hotel de Belle Vue — 
abnnt as well known a resort of travelling humanity 
as Riiri Knlm, or the Grimsel Hospice. — the Catholic 
Church, the small popular restsnrants on the banks 
of the river, and, above all, the Picture Gallery, with 
its invaluable and unreplacable contents were 
drenched with water. Fortunately the wind, which 
had been blowing for a fortnight, subsided on that 
fatal day. But for this lueky circumstance. Riiphael's 
Sistine Madonna, Holbein's Virgin, and Vandyke's 
Chiirles I., might now exist only in copies. 

At one time the prospect of preserving the Gallery 
appeared f^o precarious as to cause the best pictures 
to l>e removed from the front to the back wing. It 



is, or, at any rate, ought to be, unlikely that the 
theatre, with its multitude of infiammable stoff, will 
be rebuilt in its old place. By 3 o'clock the house 
was converted into a smouldering ruin. An empty 
shell, the four walls stood, enclosing waste and rub- 
bish. From a projecting comer of the roof Riet- 
schel's famous group, ''Orestes pursued by the Fn- 
ries," looked down on the desolation below, render- 
ing it more palpable by its own intactneas. Hihtiel's 
frieze representing the Bacchantes, from an admired 
piece ot art. was reduced to a heap of broken stones, 
and Weber's statue in the promenade at the back, 
melancholy as ever, had now a vts d ots suited to its 
monrnful expression. With the theatre were de- 
stroyed a costly collection of medisBval arms and 
furniture, the gifk of Royal munificence for dramatic 
purposes. The greater part of the side scenes and 
costumes, as well as the library, the scores and most 
of the musical instruments, not being kept in the 
house, remain for future use. Notwithstanding^ that 
these valuable things have been saved, the loss is es- 
timated at a million thalers (£I50.00§;, of which 
sum little more than a tenth is insured. 

The accounts concerning the origin of the fire, con- 
flicting as usual on a sudden and rapid catastrophe, 
seemed to leave no doubt that it might have been 
easily obviated, or, at any rate, more eff*eciively con- 
tended against when once kindled. In a loft imme- 
diately above the centre chandelier some workmen 
were employed in preparing canvass for transportable 
gas- pipes. For this purpose they used a solutioa 
containing benzoin, and notwithstanding the inflam- 
mable nature of thia stuflT, were permitted to light 
pa»filles to drive away the unpleasant smell. Now 
this was a threefold blunder. It is unwise to apply 
benzoin for such a purpose at all ; it is equally so to 
put it on within the walls of a theatre ; and it is an 
additional aggravation to permit the fire to^ be 
brought near such a combustible sniistance, especially 
in a place so liable to blaze up on the shortest notice. 
As to the prudence of selecting for the commission of 
these careless tricks the driest room in the house, ex- 
posed to the sun all day, and to the ascending heat 
of the chandelier a good portion of the night, we will 
say nothing. But it deserves to be noticed that, 
though the accident occurred at mid-day, and with 
plenty of people in the honse, no one thought of 
turning off the gas. It was this oversight which 
made the case hopeless from the verj outset. If it 
had been intended to experimectize on the velocity 
with which the igniting spark is capable of being 
communicated throughout a large structure, no bet- 
ter provision could have been made than to erect 
such a mass of wood and canvass, overlay it with a 
network of gas-pipes, and keeping the main pipe 
open, light it from the top where the draught is 
strongest. There seems to be a fatality about these 
theatres at Dresden. Several have been burnt down 
within the memory of man, and the present house, 
the finest of all, has stood only 20 years. It was the 
work of Semper, the most renowned German archi- 
tect of the day. Until a new theatre can be bnilt, 
a ta>k of years, the performances will be given else- 
where, probably in the Riding-School or the Gewand- 
Hawt, Dresden, deriving such advantage fiom 
strangers and travellers, less than any other town 
can afford to miss this prolific source of entertain- 
ment. There are 20.000 resident foreigners in the 
place, not to speak of the shoals of itinerants visiting 
the Saxon capital during six months of the year. 
Large enough to offer all the conveniences of a re- 
fined civilization, situate in a picturesque neighbor- 
hood, and not too expensive for residents, it baa 
long maintained an eminent place among those Ger- 
man towns where the various enjoyments of life can 
perhiips, be procured more easily than anywhere else. 
Compared to Berlin, which is as expensive a* Lon- 
don, as liehtly ground down to work as New York, 
and begins to he again as intellectually active as it 
was in the more stirring periods of its history— com - 
pared to this money-makinir, money-spending, and 
excited capiul of Germany, Dresden is an elysium 
of ease, peace, and cultivated repose. In Dresden, 
the theatre was an institution, and the performance a 
rite ; in Berlin the one is a speculation and the other 
a pastime.— Z^nef. Mut. World, 

[Fiom the BogUshwoman^s HagMdnc] 

Sanders Ads and Galatea. 

Just a century and a half ago the illustrious Ger- 
man composer — of whom an eminent writer, Anron 
hill, said, " The Spirit of God, which directly in- 
spired the songs of David, and has since been c-oii- 
cealed, has reappeared in the soul of Handel" — 
composed, in 1721, this elegant and beautiful poem- 
in-mnsic at the magnificent mansion of "Cannons," 
the ancestral sest of the English Maecenas, the 
wealthy and bountiful Duke of Chandos. 
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Betides the liberality and patronaf^e of genius for 
which this nobleman was so eminentiT distinprnished, 
there is an incident in his domestic life which may 
interest onr fair readers, and which shows that he 
had also a deep appreciation of the charms of the 
^ntler sex, haring taken upon himself Hymen's 
rosy chains do less than three times. The story of 
his third marria)(e is a romance In reality. 

One day, when the generous and kmd hearted 
Duke was absent fit>m his home on a joamey, ho 
saw at the door of a rustic inn, whtire they stopped 
to change horses, a groom or stable helper brutally 
beating a young servant girl with a horsewhip. 

Touched with pity for this helpless victim of bar- 
barity, the Duke went to interpose, when he was 
told that interference was useless, as the groom and 
the girl were man and wife. Such was the state of 
the law at that time in this country, that husbands 
were permitted to heat their better halves to any ex- 
tent that stopped short of death. Thank Heaven, 
we have changed all that ! The groom, thinking 
he saw a chance of getting rid of his bargain, accost- 
ed the Duke with the offer that he might rescue his 
wife at once and forever by buying her if he thought 
proper, a proposal which the Duke accepted on the 
spur of the moment. Such sales were not then re- 
garded in the monstrous and unnatural light in 
which we should now consider them. But when 
the bargain was struck the Duke was puuled what 
to do with his new arquisition. He was not then a 
widower, his second Duchess being still in existence, 
so he sent the poor girl to school, and had her edu- 
cated, and ultimately raised her to the elevated po- 
sition of third Duchess of Chandos, a station in 
which, it is said, she comported herself with perfect 
dignity. As if to remove all obstacles and scruples 
as to the legitimacy of her onion with her noble 
husband, her former tyrant had previously drunk 
himself to death with the purchase money that had 
been paid for her. 

It was at this nobleman's princely mansion, that 
"Acis and Galatea" first saw (he liKht, in 1721. its 
composer being a guest there, as was also the uTiter 
of the poem, the simple hearted, gentle mannered 
poet Gay, who was aided in his work by other iitem- 
ti who also frequented there. The words of the 
beautiful trio, beginning, "The flocks shall leave the 
mountains," are by no less a writer than Pope, and 
the really charming lines, full of poetic grace and 
delicacy, "Would yon gain the tender creature V* 
are by the poet Hughes, contributions being al«o lev- 
ied on a work of Dryden's. 

Its first roKular public performance took place in 
1732, and it is curious to read the announcements, 
and compare them with those that have so recently 
appeared in this year of grace 1869— the similarity 
is striking. Here is the opening paragraph, or what 
Mr. Poff^, in the Critic, calls "the puff preliminary," 
from the Dailif Post of the 2d of May, 1732 :— 

"We hear that the proprietors of the English op- 
era will very shortly perform a celebrated pastoral 
opera, called 'Acts and Galatea,' composed by Mr. 
Handel, with the grand choruses and other decora- 
tions, as it was performed before his Grace, the 
Duke of Chandos, at Cannons. It is now in rehear- 
sal." Four days after this was followed by the reg- 
ular official announcement i-— 

"At the new theatre in the Havmarket, on Thurs- 
dsy next, the 11 th of May. will he performed, in 
English, a pastoral opera, 'Aris and Galatea.' with 
all the choruses, scenes, machines, and other decora- 
tions, ns performed before his Grace, the Duke of 
Chandos, at Cannons, being the first time it was 
performed in a theatrical way. The part of Ach, 
by Mr. Montier, being the firitt time of his appearing 
in character on any stace ; Galatfa, Miss Arne." 

This lady was a relative of the afterward celebra- 
ted Dr. Arne, and it was under the auspices of his 
father, a cabinet maker and upholf>terer in King 
street, Covent Garden, that this enterprise at the 
English Opera House was conducted. The perfor- 
mance was postponed in consequence of it " being 
impossible to icet readv the decorations, scenes and 
machines before that time," till the 1 7th of May, 
when it took place, though apparently without the 
sanction or approbation of the composer, and, strange 
as it may now seem to our strict notions of the law 
of copyright, close beside his own theatre, the Opera 
House in the Hsy market, which he then conducted. 
Handel, however, took up the gauntlet of rivalry 
which had been thrown down to him, and on the 5th 
of tbe June following, issued an announcement in 
the Dailjf Jourval, to the effect that, "In the King's 
Theatre, in the Hay market, on Saturday, the 10th 
of June, will be performed a serenata, called 'Acis 
and Galatea,' formerly composed by Mr. Hnndel, and 
now revised by him, with several additions, and to 
be performed by a greater number of the best voices 
and instruments. There will be no action on the 
stage, but the scene will represent, in a picturesque 



manner, a rural prospect, with rocks, groves, foun- 
tains and grottoes, among which will be disposed a 
chorus of nymphs and shepherds ; the habits, and 
everv other aecoratioo, suited to the subject." 

The several additions are of a nature to surprise 
us, and would probably provoke criticism if attempt- 
ed at the present time by a manager, though then 
introduced by the composer of the piece, prompted 
doubtless by the desire to increase the attraction to 
his own theatre. What Handel added to the oriffi- 
nal score were several Italian airs and one chorus In 
Italian ; and, as the leading parts of Galatea, Acta, 
aud the giant Polyphanus were undertaken by Italian 
artists; Signora Strada and Signori Senesino and 
Montagnana, the result was the performance of 
the pastoral in an olla podrida of Italian and Eng- 
lish, which must have had rather a droll effect. 
This masterpiece of grace and freshness in musical 
composition does not seem to have hit the English 
taste on its first production, since it was only per- 
formed fonr times in that, and the same number in 
the following season. 

We must pass over succeeding revivals, with the 
exception of one that took place in 1739, when Han- 
del returned to the simplicity of his English version, 
and which is further remarkable as being the occa- 
sion when he added to the original work the deli 
clous chorus, "Happy, happy, we;" and the later one 
of a century after, when the eminent tragedian and 
accomplished scholar. William Charies Macready, 
placed it with all the Inxury of scenic and stage em- 
bellishment upon the Drury Lane stage. To come 
to the last production of this beautiful pastoral opera 
by Mr. Geoige Vioing, on the occasion of the re- 
opening of the Princess's, on the 2d of August, 1869 
and which, produced on the model of that of 1843, 
may be justly described as a perfect combination of 
the most exquisite music, admirably illustrated by 
the perfection and classic correctness of the scenic 
and stage accessories. 

The scenes, which are all copied from the original 
designs of Clarkson Stanfield, are beautiful to a de- 
gree ; In particular the opening one of the rolling 
wave which, now dashing in foaming billows, now 
gently rippling over the smooth sands, hears the sea 
nymph Galatea in her shell on its sparkling bosom. 

The story is short as it is simple. The scene is 
laid on the coast of Sicily. Galatea, a beautiful 
Nereid, occasionally visits the shore to disport with 
her nymphs. Under the influence of Cupid she 
falls deeply in love with Acii, a shepherd youth, who 
retnms her passion : but their happiness is interrup- 
ted by the giant PohnphemuM, a hideous Cyclops, who 
also becomes enamored of the charms of the beauti- 
ful sea nymph and longs to make her his own. 
Fired with rage and jealousy at her refusal of his 
loathed caresses, ho causes the instant death of his 
hated rival by hurling a huge rock upon him which 
crushes him to death. GcUatea, after bitterly mourn- 
ing her loRt love, resolves to exert her supernatural 
powers, and by means of these AcU is turned into a 
river god. 

This simple mythological >tonr Handel has en- 
riched with some of the choicest effusions of his di- 
vine genius. The beautiful chorus of vinegatherers, 
that opens scene 2, "Oh, the pleasures of the plains," 
as well as the fine "Wretched lovers I fate has 
passed," in which the affrighted shepherds announce 
the approach of the dreaded monster Po/yphemua, are, 
each in their separate way, models of beautiful writ- 
ing. The last is highly dramatic, and it is only fair 
to add. is rendered in truly admirable style by the 
well-trained chorus at the Princess's. Among the 
most exquisite of the morceaus are the two soli for 
the soprsno Galatea, "Hnsh ! ye pretty, warbling- 
choir," with its flne recitative, "Te verdant plains," 
and the florid but melodious finale, "Heart, the seat 
of sof^ delight." The duet between Acii and Gala- 
iM, "Happy, happy, happy, we I" is a gem of pure 
melody, as is the atr for Ada, " Love in her eyes sits 
playing," and that for Damon, "Would you gain the 
tender creature ?" 

Much of the music, in particular the famous scena 
for Poljfphemua, "Oh, ruddier than the cherry !" a 
truly noble composition, has been long made familiar 
to the public through the medium of the concert 
room, but among the present generation there must 
exist a large proportion who have never hsd an op- 
portunity of witnessing in its entirety this charming 
composition of one of the mightiest composers of 
anyiige. 

Brbmbn . — The Stadt theatre re-opened with Beet- 
hoven's Fidelio, 

CoBURO. — On the 1st October, Herr Hofmann's 
comic one-act opera. Cartouche, was to be produced 
at the Ducal Theatre. 

Darmstadt. — Die Vntalin, by Spontini, has been 
revived with considerable splendor and some success. 



Push ^broab. 

WoROBSTBR FBtTiyAL.— A oorfBspondent of 
the London Musical World, in summing up, describes 
some of the curious features of the "Featiyal of the 
Three Choirs," as follows : 

Apart from Mr. Sullivan's oratorio little in the do- 
ings at Worcester called for criticism. The managers 
were satisfied with one novelty, and determined upon 
making the rest of their programme safe. With 
Elijah for Tuesday, a selection from Judaa Macca- 
baeus (along with the Prodigal Son) for Wednesday, 
Rossini's Mass and tbe Lobgeaang for Thursday, and 
the Meaaiah for Friday, they carried out their par- 
pose well. At the evening conceru even greater 
precautions were taken. Mr. Bamett's iiaa'suf Mar- 
iner, the Walourqia Night, and the comprehensive 
assortment of odds and ends, ranging from Beetho- 
ven's eighth symphony to a song by Blumenthal (all 
more or less familiar), had exclusive possession of 
the programme. The result was crowded audiences, 
larger in the aggregate even, than those which, in 
1866, protestod against Earl Dudley's attempt to 
stop the Festival from being held. As the noble 
Lord is still in opposition, he may once more have 
helped towards success ; but the chief influence, 
apart from the music, was that of the Cathedral. 
The fine old edifice, restored sufficiently to atiract by- 
its beauty, and not so mudi as to prevent choir and 
transepts from being available for the audience, as 
well as nave and aisles, had no mean share in draw- 
ing crowds to the Festival peHormanoes day after 
day. So much cannot be said for the College Hall, 
in which ancient but extremely inconvenient build- 
ing the secular concerts were held. The audiences 
could have given no more convincing proof of a love 
for operatic airs, than their submission to the crowd- 
ing and the heat entailed by hearing them. As for 
the artists, they were even In worse plight. If it 
was found impossible to remain in a small unventi- 
lated den set apart for their use, the Chapter House 
(which gem of Norman architecture has lately been 
restored) was available, but only after encountering 
the chill draughts of the cloisters. Worcester has 
the best Cathedral for Festival purposes of the three 
sister towns ; and it ought to set about building a 
concert-room forthwith. We observe that suitable 
provision can he made for '*the great Madagan" and 
other music-hall luminaries ; why not for high as 
well as low art 1 

There is reason to foar that the people of Worces- 
ter care very little about their Festival. At any rate, 
if they care much, their method of showing it is not 
demonstrative. Worcester in Festival time is not 
even Worcester en^fhe. One flag on the top of a 
steeple, and five or six from as many bedroom win- 
dows, represented last week the rejoicings of the citi- 
sens, who had seemingly directed all their energies 
to the exhibition of wsres. We should like to know 
the proportion of townsfolk to strangers in the Festi- 
val audiences. Judging from the influx of the latter 
by rail and road, and the devotion to business of the 
former, it must have been small indeed. But let us 
not harshly judge the Worcestrians. Their Mayor 
gave a breakfast on Tuesday morning in his official 
capacity, aud that may have been the chosen oudet 
of the town's enthusiasm. The hospitality was cer- 
tainly uncommon. Of eight hundred invited guests 
more than four hundred accepted, including county 
magnates, cathedral clergy, distinguished strangers, 
and famous artists. There was much speaking, and 
a little singing ; "Mr. Arthur Sullivan," says a lo- 
cal paper, "led the National Anthem with a flne 
voice. "(1) The Mayor of Worcester toasted the May- 
or of Gloncester, the Dean of Worcester toasted his 
Worship in the chair, and a good deal of mutual 
laudation took place. Nobody, however, seems to 
have thought about the artists, whose healths were of 
by far the greatest consequence at the moment, ea- 
pecially as they had to proceed directly from feast- 
ing to singing.' All else save this breakfast was 
tame and spiritless, including the procession from 
the Guildhall to the Cathedral, in which however, 
the splendor of the city officials had an imposing ef- 
fect A greater number of big men in robes carried 
inysterious symbols than we recollect ever seeing oot 
of'^an Odd Fellows' show. But the speetators were 
not more pnszled at this than the big men seem to 
have been by the Cathedral proceedings. One of 
them, after taking his seat and looking at the orchea- 
tra with astonishment, buried his head in his hat as 
a preliminary of what he evidently thought a pecu- 
liar kind of service. The idea of service in some 
form or other pervaded the listeners at each concert, 
if we may judge by the little provocation on which 
they rose to their ^eet. In this respect the Mene Sol- 
enndle was a prolific source of confusion. All stood 
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throngh the first movement of the "Credo," hat half 
sat down while Mile. Tietjcns sang the tonohini; 
"Crucifixus,*' and rising and falling went on till the 
last notes of the "et vitam" were beard. Such are 
the resalts of George III/s half-involuntary homage 
to the "Hallelujah." Some arrangement* is needed 
in the matter, for if worship must join itaelf to pleas- 
ure the union should he regulated hy accepted form.o. 

There were two classes among the Festival audi- 
ences which, for different reasons, are worthy of 
special notice. Both were to be seen in a state of 
chronic restlessness, wandering hither and thither 
with the vaguest of purposes. They differed, how- 
ever, by doing so, the one with supreme self satisfac- 
tion, the other with unconcealed discontent. The 
former wore rosettes and were called steward m ; badge 
and title together giving the prerogative of fussiness. 
Experience more and more confirms the idea that 
no sooner does a worthy gentleman adorn himself 
with the Festival ribbon than he sees something 
wrong at the opposite extremity of the Cathedral 
which requires his immediate attention, and which is 
never set right. As there are a great number of 
stewards the confusion they create may bo imagined. 
It would, however, be hard to interfere with them, so 
much do they enjoy themselves ; and this plea.«ure 
is all they get for the risk of undertaking to make 
good a possible deficiency. The other class of wan- 
derers are the representatives of the press, who are 
turned loose into the Cathedral, with perfect liberty 
to stand wherever they can find room. That the 
managers wish to bo courteous towards the gentle- 
men who report the proceedings of the Festival, we 
have not the smallest doabt ; and it is very likely 
they consider a roving ticket the highest of privileges. 
The notion that lil>erty to walk everywhere (with a 
right to sit nowhere} is connected with the freedom 
of the press seems to have got into their heads, and 
they act upon it most carefully. A musical critic in 
motion or propping himself up in a comer is unas- 
sailable. Seated, he is likely to have half a dozen 
stewards bear down and sweep him away. 

When writing upon these Three-Choir Festivals it 
is hard to refrain from making a contrast between 
what they are now and what they wore more than a 
century ago. Year by year the public is told of their 
founder, Dr. Bisse, and his humble beginning of 
that which is now a great musical institution. With- 
out discussing either the Doctor or his work, we may 
point out the very few features of the past retained 
by the pre«ent. There is the special service which 
inaugurates the proceedings, and at which the "Thrre 
(yhotrs" are still presumed to assin. This was, in 
the beginning, all the Festival ; it is now of Ies$;en- 
ing importance, chiefly because no pains are taken 
with the music. The "choirs" do their work, if pos- 
sible, even in a more perfunctory manner than on 
common occasions, and it would be far boTter to hnvo 
an ordinary service rather than one which makes 
disappointment inevitable. Another relic of past 
days is the organist condnctor, a curious hybrid to 
be seen nowhere else. When condnrtors sat at the 
organ, the predecessors of Messrs. Pone, Smith and 
Wesley were in their right places ; but now that the 
b&ton, an instrument even more powerful for evil 
than for good, has come into fashion, and its wielder 
is expected to be the prompter and animating spirit 
of those under him, the gentlemen we have named 
occupy a posiiion fairly entitling them to pity. Thty 
do their best, but their best is sometimes fruitful of 
harm. Happily the orchestra proves equal to most 
emergencies, and the spectacle of band and chorus 
running away with their chief is no uncommon epi- 
sode at the 'three Choir Festivals. We do not join 
in the cry for a Tjondon conductor, l>ecause it is suffi- 
ciently obvious that the change would be fatal. Re- 
move the local organist from his post and local in- 
terest in the affair would want its chief stimulus. 

Badicn. — A unique operatic performance was giv- 
en, a short time since, at Madame Vinrdot's villa. 
The opera was f^ dernier dfs Sorciers ; the perform- 
ers being Madame Viardot, who composed the music; 
M. Tiirgenieff, who wrote tlie book ; Madame Viar- 
dot's fair pupils, and Madame Viardot's son, a young 
gentleman of fourteen. The onlv man's part, that 
of the old sorcerer, was sustained by M. 1'urgonicff. 
As, however, he cannot sing, the vocal music belong- 
ing to the part was sung behind the scenes by Hen* 
von Milde, from Weimar, M. TnrgenicfF making the 
corresponding gestures upon the stage, nay, upon 
the execution of roulades, opening his mouth and 
fetching breath as though he were really singing. 

Munich. — It appears that Herr von Perfall gave 
his Majesty of Bavaria to understand that he must 
make tip his mind to see Hcrr R. Wagner's influence 
summarily terminated, or to accept his (Her von 
Perfall's) resignation. His Bavarian Majesty chose 
the former altcrnativo. 
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Concert Review. 

The Mendblssohn Quintette Club have gone ! 
They set out on their western tour last Monday, 
only to return with Summer, for we have no Spring. 
They took their leave most gracefully and feelingly 
by giving us their only concert here this season, last 
Saturday evening, in the Chickering Hall, the won - 
ted place, redolent with the aroma of their music for 
so many years. Of course the room was filled, and 
by those most in sympathy, and lon^t, with classi- 
cal chamber music of the kind which these men have 
interpreted among us winter afler winter now for 
twenty years. These ? We mean the Club ; of the 
original members only Wulf Fries, and Thomas 
Rtan still have part in it. That concert brought 
out many old faces, pleasant indeed to see, who were 
among the faithful from the first ; they came to re- 
new their youth in the old and still live strains 
which lifted them out of the prosy commonplace of 
life so many years ago. Nor were they diitappoin 
ted. The concert must have realized to all, the hope 
with which they went to it. 

Was it only that the moral and subjective con- 
ditions were so favoring ; that it happened just to 
meet our mood and take us just when we most need- 
ed it ; that the occasion rendered the hearer more 
impressible and clairvoyant to the masterworks than 
asual ? or did they really sound better than they ever 
did to us before? Did the Club really plaj better 
than their wont, feeling so sure of sympathy, and 
wishing to leave a very significant somewhat of them- 
selves behind ? At any rate it seemed so to us. 
The compositions hardly ever came to as so dearly^ 
so full of nerve and delicacy ; never have they seem- 
ed more fresh and new-created. The tones of 
Fries's 'Cello were richer, sweeter, nobler than ever 
— .so it seemed, — and it was hard to part with them. 
And Schultzk's leading violin lacked not a like 
tantalizing eloquence. The "middle parts" never 
sounded quite so warm and full of feeling. 

The three works performed by the Club were of 
the noblest in themselves, an(t identified with the 
best moments in its history. For the opening, they 
gave the first of Beethoven's "Rasoumowsky" Quar- 
tets, (Op. !i9, in F), with its noble Allegro led in by 
the 'cello melody, its most imaginative and frolic 
Allegretto Scherzando. its melancholy, deep Adagio, 
and the Finale with the pert little Russian theme 
which it plays with so capriciously and daintily. 
For the close, was chosen the B-flat Quintet of Men- 
delssohn (op. 87), a never failing old favorite, which 
may bo called the comer stone on which the Club 
Ijegan^'to build itself up twenty years ago. In the 
middle of the programme was placed the great Schu- 
mann Quintet with piano (in E flat, with the solemn 
march movement in the middle). Mr. Cari.tlb 
Pktkrbilka played the piano part with brilliant 
mastery, and the whole work was intensely relished. 

There were choice vocal selections also. Miss Jen- 
ny Busk, of Bultimore, who had studied long in 
Leipzig, and has won distinction since, the lady en- 
gaged to accompany tho Club on their tour, sang the 
second of the Queen of the Night's Arias in the "Magic 
Flute," showing a pure, sweet, firm soprano, of high 
range enough to execute its extra high bravura pas- 
sages, and singing in an intelligent, good, honest, 
unafTected German manner. A further display of 
bright and birdlike execution she gave in "Thii Rus- 
sian Nightingale" by Alienoff. Mr. M. W. Wiiit- 
NKT, with his superb basso, sang Schumann's "Two 
Grenadiers" about as admirably as one could wish 
to hear ; there was nothing for it but he must repeat 
it. 



Carlotta Patti. — Tho four concerts given du- 
ring the past week by this renowned cnntatiicft made 
a marked impression. We heard but two of them , 
the first and the last, but these afforded, doubtless, 
all the data for a fair estimate of what the whole 
amounted to. For our part, we had never hoard 
Carlotta before ; while she was singing in Boston in 
1861 we were listening to her sister Adelina in Lon- 
don. We wore therefore, when she came upon the 
stage, surprised to see her physically so lame, and in 
the matter of toilet so elaborately and artificially 
made up ; the charming naturalness and simplicity 
of the younger sister was wanting, yet she is hand- 
some, and has a genial, bright, and amiable expres- 
sion. Her singing is, as has been commonly report- 
ed, of the florid, birdlike character, — the very perfec- 
tion, Fo far as our memory goes, of facile, brilliant, 
wonderfully varied bravura execution. It gave tis a 
new sensation, not by any means of the noblest kind, 
but certainly delightful for the moment. It is a 
pleasure to hear anything done perfectly. Her voice 
IS of the finest quality for iu peculiar work ; not 
large of course in volume, not with a "tear" in it, 
but sweet, pure, vibrating with a peculiar lifesome- 
ness, not the velvety, tame sort of sweetness or 
smoothness, but with a certain wild flavor which 
stimulates instead of acting as a soporific on the 
nerves. Imagine such an organ cultivated to the 
highest degree, imagine it performing, with wondrous 
ease and certainty, with every grace of light and 
shade, whatever can be done by flote or clarinet 
("Carnival of Venice" variations, for instance) ; 
imagine it also startling the ear at times with strange 
impromptu (calculated) escapades, — and what more 
need be said 1 Yes, something more ; this is not 
singing in the highest and most soulful sense in 
which the art of song has ever been esteemed divine. 
Spirituality, pathos, — lofry, impersonal, religious 
sentiment, — intensely personal dramatic passion, — 
are not among its di^iiinguishing characteristics. 
In the Oratorio one could hardly think of it In Op- 
era its s))here would bo the pinvful, florid, comic 
style, and there no doubt plenty of grace, intelligence, 
ss/)/>7/m« and liveliness of all sorts would go with 
the voice. Nor can we deny a fair degree of just, 
refined expression ; this appeared clearly enough in 
the more Rorious passages of the air from Linda and 
the duet from L Elisir d'amore, in the Andante part 
of the Mozart Aria of the Queen of Night (in the 
"Sacred" concert), as wnil as in Gounod's modern 
sentimental melody impost upon Bach's simply 
complete little Prelude. That Mile. Patti has arch 
humor was apparent in her delivery of "Comin' thro' 
the Rye," one of the selections of her "Sacred" con- 
cert. 

As to the filling our of the programme, the aver- 
age both of solo talent and selections was much 
above that of popular "star" concerts generally. 
There was comparatively linle trash inflicted. Next 
to Mile. Patti, the pianist, Mr. Thkodorr Ritter. 
bore away the honors. He is young, and unaffected 
in manner. His touch, for clearness and vitality, 
his art of finely distributing tho accent over all parts 
of a phrase or passage, — in a word his phrasing, 
light and shade, &c., are remarkahln to a dogreo 
amounting almost to originality. Nothing could he 
finer than his rendering of tlie little Gavtjffe, by Bach, 
and a couple of dashing, graceful fancies of his own 
{"Le Courier," and "Tourhillon," if we remember 
rightly the name of the "sacred" selection). The va- 
riations in the "Kreutzer" Sonata showed him at 
home, too, on classical ground ; yet wo were aston- 
ished that one so competent should reprodu'^e so lit- 
tle of the essential character and charm of Mendels- 
sohn's "Spring Song." Mr. Pkumk is a finished, 
sound, true violinist, as we have known here before, 
and gave a good rendering of tho Andante and Ron- 
do of Mendelssohn's Concerto, the "Kreutzer" vari- 
ations, severul fantasias, &c. 'The need of an orches- 
tra for tho best hearing of both these artists was much 
felt ; owing to out-of town engagements of so many 
of our musicians, we arc told, it was not possible to 

?rocure one. For other singing, Sig. Ronconi, 
lerr Habei.iiann and Hcrr Hkrhanns, each ac- 
cording to his kind, contributed acceptably. 



Next in Order. The first of Mr. Ernst Fbra- 
bo's four maiineds, at Chickering Hall, will be on 
Friday next, Oct. 29, at 4 P. M. His programme 
opens with Beethoven's Overture, op. 124, in C 
C"Dedication cf the House"), of which he will play 
a piano arrangement by E. Pauer. Miss Whitten 
follows with one of TiOcwe's Ballads, works which 
have waited too long to be known here, at least in 
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the concert room. Then Mr. P. will play two of the 
Studies hy Mo.<icheles, from his best creative periotl. 
After a Schubert Sonp: from Misn Whifien l"Le Mft- 
sftped* Amour"), the most formidable of ail Sonatan, 
Beethoven's op. 106, will conclude the concert. — At 
the second matined (Nov. 12) Mr. Libtbuann will 
join him in the "Krcutzcr Sonata.'* 

— On the same evening, a novelty to Boston ears 
in the way of Orchestral mu.*-ic. Thbodorb Thom- 
as, of New York, with his " Grand Orchestra, of 
over Fifty Performers," and a number of eminent 
soloists, will give then the first of his three concerts. 
The programmes, as we understand, will be such as 
we have often had reported of his New York con- 
certs, a mingling of classical and popular, embracing 
several Symphonies, Overtares, &c., by the most re- 
cent of the German composers. 

— The LiSTEMANN QoARTET Matinbbs aro ar- 
ranged for Nov. 24th, Dec. 8th, 23d and 29ih. The 
party consists, as before, of the brothers Listbhann 
(1st and 2d violin), Mr. Hbindl (viola), and Mr. 
A. Suck C violoncello). The Quartet was so good, 
in iu first season's trial, that now, after a year more 
of practice and mutual assimilation, it must be ex- 
cellent. The following string Quartets will be played 
daring the short season : Haydn, in C, op. 76, No. 
8; Mozart, in D ; Beethoven, in F, op. 59, No. 1 — 
the same that we heard at the farewell of the Quin- 
tette Club ; Schubert, in D minor, (posthumous) ; 
Schumann, in F, op. 41, No. 2 ; Raff (new man), in 
D minor, op. 77 ; and Volkmann (ditto), in E flat, 
op. 43. Beethoven's great B flat Trio, op. 97 — we 
■appose with Perabo at the piano— will also have a 
place in one of the programmes. 

— The first Syhphont Concbrt of the Har- 
vard Musical As.sociation, we need hardly remind 
our readers, comes week after next, on Thursday 
afternoon, Nov. 4. The programme was given in 
our last. The orchestra is larger than before, and 
with Listemann's violin to trace the melodic outline, 
and a truly rich and noble ensemUe of tone, cannot 
fail to make the revival of Spohr's descriptive Sym- 
phony, " The Consecration of Tones," effective. 
Miss Wiiittkn's song selections, too, are very 
choice. Great will be the crowd, and the only regret 
is that there are not heat seats for all. There has 
been some complaint because a third pnrt (not "two 
thirds") of the seats in the Music Hall had licon sub. 
scribed for privately among the members of the As- 
sociation before the public sale. But it is this meth- 
od which has guarantied these concerts now for five 
years ; without it, the cont^crts originally could not 
have been ritiked at all. Moreover, it ensures to real 
music-lovers, to the conntant patrons of the higher 
music, a greater certainty of hcHring it under the 
pleasant conditions of conifortahlo seats, near fio<Mety 
of friends, &c., than they could have in the rough 
and tumble syHtem of "first come, first served" at the 
window of the ticket office. It has been the winh of 
the members to accommodate all, impartially, who 

desired to partake of these rare feasts ; no one has 
refused an applicant, whether frioud or stranger, a 
chunco in the preiiminnry (or guaranty) subscription, 
provided he applied in season and l)efore the list 
had grown su large that it was purposely closed in 
order to allow a better chnnce to the public. We 
have not room hero to expl.iin this fully enough, but 
we are confident that we could sati'^fy "An Old Con- 
cert-Goer," who complains in Wednesday's Trans- 
cript, could we talk with him. 

— Miss AuouKTA Kndrka, danirhter of the well 
known violinist in our orchestra, who has bi?en taught 
with groat care since she was seven yoiirx old, will 
give her first Grand Concert at the Treniont Temple, 
Nov. 20. She will sing the ceUibrated "liCilor Aiiii," 
from iJon (rioitittm, Mozart ; // nrhufiii\ from Ver- 
di's Afadx'Ui, and the "Carnival of Venice," with its 
most difficult variations (n in Paiti ? ) She will be 
assisted by the following distinguished artists : Mr. 
Carlyle I'uTKKaiLKA, pianist, Mr. Bernard Lia- 
TKMAN.v, violiuii)!, Mr. J. F. Kiidoi.I'Hnkn, bnri- 
tone, Mr. Tii. Bkc:iikk. solo ImsMMtnist (hid iirst ap 
pi*amnce in a solo in Boston), and the fnll Gcrmunia 
Orchestra, with Cari.Zkkkaiin ai Conductor. 



Elbbwhbrb. The Worcester County Mnsical 
Convention has been holding its 12th annual Festi- 
val this week, at Mechanics' Hall. The Worcester 
Convention seems to take the lead among others in 
(he aspiration towards higher and nobler tasks of 
musical performance. There was a time when Sym- 
phony Concerts and whole Handel Oratorios had 
not become Convention-al. The Palladt'um tells as : 

The Convention opened on Monday morning, with 
most encouraging prospects of success. The chorus 
was larger than at any previous opening, and all en- 
tered into the work with eaererness. The hours dur- 
ing the day have thus far been devoted to the study 
of church music, under the direction of Mr. Geo. F. 
Boot, and the evenings to " Samson " under Mr. 
Zerrahn's lead. The two matined;) have proved very 
interesting, and one is announced for each afternoon, 
Friday excepted. The first concert will be given to- 
night under the direction of Mr. Hoot, with a rai.«»cel- 
laneous programme. To morrow morning, at nine 
o'clock, he will give his views relating to Church 
Music as a part of Worship, to which he invitee all 
clergymen. In the evening Rossini's Stabat Mater 
will he given with accompaniment by a select orches- 
tra of ten pieces ; including sufficient wind instru- 
ments to make it brilliant and effective ; and an in- 
strumental selection will be given hy this orchestra 
in the miscellaneous portion of the programme. 
Mn. H. M. Smith, Mrs. A. C. Munroe, and Messrs. 
Simpson and Whitney will sustain the solos. Fri- 
day afternoon brings the gem of the week, the al- 
ways delightful Symphony Concert by the Orches- 
tral Union ; the Symphony will be Haydn's in E 
flat, and other choice selections will make up the 
programme. Friday evening closes the week wth 
Handel's oratorio of Samson^ with large chorus, 
and full accompaniment ; a work new to a Worces- 
ter audience. 

In New York, a season of three concerts of ster- 
ling works of Ecclesiastical Music, — Masses, Motets, 
Anthems, Ac., by Palestrina, Bach, Haydn, Mozart, 
Cherubini, Beethoven, Spohr and Mendelssohn, per- 
formed as they are written, with full orchestra — has 
been organized by Jambs Pbch, Mus. Doc. Oxon , 
which promises richly to the subscribers and their 
friends, for they are to be strictly private, and the 
reporter element kept out. Some fifty of the lead- 
ing citizens of Nsw York hare subscribed $100 a- 
pieoe to enable Dr. Peck to make these concerts all 
they should be to satisfy his own high ideal. 

In Philadelphia, Mr. Carl Wolfsohn presents 
a plan for a "Beethoven Society," to bring out such 
choral works as Schumann's "Paradise and the Peri," 
Mendelssohn's "Walpnrgis Night," &c. Two con- 
certs will be given each season ; but the one particu- 
lar task of this first seaison is the study of the cho- 
ruses of the Ninth Symphony, "for a fit celebration 
of the Master's Centennial Birthday," Dec. 17, 1870. 
Mr. W. also suggests the creating, out of any sur- 
plus money, of a "Beethoven Stipcndium" for the 
musical education of students of rare musical ability 
but poor in means. 

We had something to say of the opening of the 
new German organ of the First Church, and of Mr. 
TnATKR's Organ BccitaU there, hut no room re 
mains at present. We copy a description of the Or- 
gan on another page. 



Nrw York, Oct. 18. — Max Maretzck is really 
going to try his hand at Italian Opera this winter, 
although ho was supposed to have retired from active 
service last Season. From his prospectus T learn 
that wo arc to bo blessed with several vocn lints of 
more or less note, among whom will be Miss Kel- 
logg (who made r>uch a Jiasro hero last year in Ros- 
sini's "Messe Solennellu") ; Miss Jenny Landsmann 
^formerly a fearfully crude singer) ; Sig. Autonucci, 
Sig. Ronconi, and Sig. Massimilinni. Wo are also 
promised a hearing of Mile. Carlotta Patti, who, it 
would soem, is hardly capable of much acting, owing 
to her physical misfortune. There are also some 
new voices to be heard, and time will of course de- 
vclopo their capabilities or incapabilities. The sea- 
son will commence a^K>ut Nov. 1 , and will continue 
for twenty nights, with Saturday matincds. The 



second season (for another is projected) will open on 
Feb. 1, 1870. Among the new works to be produced 
here for the first time will be Ambroise Thomas's 
TIamlet, and a work by Petrella (author of Jone). It 
is also intended that Mozart's Magic Flute shall be 
revived ; in the latter event it will be absolutely es- 
sential to give to Mile. Patti the part of the "Queen 
of Night", for I know of no one else in this country 
who can sing the music as it should be sung. 

During the present week Mile. Patti will give 
three concerts in this city. She will be assisted by 
Ritter, Prume, Habelmann, Hermanns (Basso) and 
Max Maretzek's interesting orchestra. The first se- 
ries (of nine or ten concerts) was very successful, pe- 
cuniarily, and there is no reason to doubt th.it the 
second series will be ditto, if not more so. 

It would seem that Adelina Patti is really coming 
to the United States on a professional tour. Accord- 
ing to newspaper reports, her cngHf*ement with Stra- 
kosch extends from Sept. 1 , 1871, to Sept. 1, 1873. 
She will receive $2,000 per night for one hundred 
performances ; at least, so Strakosch says, but he 
has been known to exaggerate. The speculation will 
be a very ruinous one for him, H he is really to pay 
her any such fabulous sum. Possibly, as Mile. Patti 
is a Marquise — and we Americans "dearly love a 
lord" and worship a title— she may draw lander au- 
diences and at greater prices than I can now imag- 
ine possible 

You will observe that no one — in the managerial 
line — even suggests or hints at the re-establishment 
of that musical monstrosity, **of)fra houffe" It is 
deader than a door-nail, and for this and other mer- 
cies may we he duly thant-.ful! 

On Saturday, 0< t. 23, our Liederkrtmz will open 
their hall, which has been undergoing extensive al- 
terations dnring the summer, with a con(*ert in which 
the full chorus of the Society, a grand orchcNlra, and 
Miss Alido Topp will assist. I will give joa a re 
port of the same in my next communication. 

The Philharmonic Society will give its first con- 
cert of the present season on Saturday evening, Nov. 
27, and the first rehearsal will occur on Friday after- 
noon, Nov. 12. F. 



'^Trnth Sometimes Sneers.** 

"Ripieno," fn your is-sne of Oct. 9, says that the 
statement made by me {Tin to mo he rcfer^^) at the 
Musical Convention, held at the Music IIhH in Sep- 
tember last, demands explanation. I heartily thank 
him for calling my attention to the matter, and cheer- 
fully give such "qualification" as appears to be 
needed. 

I hud stated, and truly, that I heard at an Episco- 
pal church the old melody of "Drink to me only 
with thine eyex" (words by "rare old Ben Jonson"), 
sung by a full choir as an anthem (so called) at an 
evening service. In giving words to it, I happened, 
by a mere accident of memory, to recall the hymn, 
"While shepherds watch," as fitting the measure of 
the melody, not intending to he understood as quo- 
ting the words used to the miscalled anthem by the 
(rhoir in question ; for I was so fully ofl*endc4l by the 
extreme inappropriatcnoss of tlieniuKic, as wholly to 
lose the words themselves, thouuh a clerical friend 
has since told mo that the wordn were a part of the 
Psalms of the day, which makes it all the worse. 

On the occasion referred to, the officiating clergyman, 
seemingly not en ni/tftort with the (>it;ani^t, fiivi read 
the words of a hymn. and. on InMUg corrected, simp- 
ly said, "The choir will now sing an anihem," the 
words of which, of course, hu did not rend. 

If the parties having charge of the music of tho 
parish "did not know it in any other (connection," it 
only proves that the care of the music was placed 
in incompetent hands, and specially that tho organist 
is not a very well read musician. The very style of 
the mehxly indicates its non-sacred origin. 

I spoke of "this having been done in an F.pi^copnl 
church," bcntausc it was so dune, and there I heard 
it ; but with no more idea of rcAcclint: upon that 
church, than I had of reflecting upon the churcli at 
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Philippl. Yoar sensitiye friend, "Ripieno/' forgets 
the oompUment I p«id to the splendid prodactions 
of Croft, Kent, Attwood, Walmislej, and the many 
gifted and learned writers, who had, under the infln- 
enoe of the chnrch, honored the chnrch and them- 
selTflt, and benefitted the cause of tme chnrch mnsic 
bj their noble Anthems and Senrices. The rerj 
abundance and richness of their works make the 
modem innoTations less worthy of pardon, and show 
all such irreverent trifiing to be but little less than 
wicked. There is enough of tme mnsic inside the 
sacred fields — true music in every sense of the words, 
inspirations almost diyine— and he who gamers from 
outside the light, the trifling, or even the more so- 
ber, if allied and associated with unholy things, is 
nnflt for the work he attempts, whether as an adapter 
or as leader of a choir. 

If I had attempted to inform the CouTention of 
the denomination of the various churches in which I 
had heard "Batti, batti, bd Mcuetto (called in the tune 
book "Smyrna"), or "Chtfarb $eum Ewydice," called 
"Zion," I should have been compelled to quote the 
whole catalogue of Christian denominations. Episco- 
pal and dissenting, for all hare sinned in this matter, 
and my allowance of time would have been too short. 
I condemn this sacrilege, everywhere and always. 
In a work prepared for my own denomination the 
same wrong thing has been done, and there I find 
"The Bonnie Boat" and the "Battle of Roncesyat- 
les," and this same "BaUi, baUi;' and "C%« fmh;' 
the letter called "Zion", though the vicinity where 
Orpheus is represented as singing this song was at a 
very great remove from eny thing like Zion. And, 
by the way, I am sorry to see that this same **Ch€ 
farV* appears to have been converted into "Zion" by 
Dr. Southard himself, who spoke so justly and elo- 
quently against the adoption of such music into the 
chnrch. 

One of the many excuses, though they are all in- 
adequate, for this wrong doing, is that very few pei^ 
sons, if any, know the music in its real origin and 
first use, and therefore to them it brings no offence, 
or unhallowed association. St. Paul says, if meat 
cause a brother to offend, he will eat no meat. He 
desires not to offend even ont brother. Now I com- 
mend St. Paul's tender forbearance to all adaptors 
and users of such mnsic, for in mery congregation 
one would suppose there might be et least one broth- 
er whose feelings might be wounded thereat, and in 
many congregations there woald be very many so 
wounded. Let there be, in the name of religioiu 
and tacred music, no more of this. 

Hbnrt K. Olivbr. 



Another Walckar Organ in Boston. 

The Tranaaipl contained (he following descrip- 
tion of the Organ shortly before its completion : 

The new German Organ, which is now being placed 
in the First Church, in this city (Rev. Rufus Ellis'ii). 
is rapidly approaching completeness, and will prob- 
ably be publicly exhibited next week. The follow- 
ing description of its mechanism and its strong points 
and features will be read with interest, as Uiis is ihe 
first German church organ set up in this city, in the 
building of which reference has lieen made rather to 
sound dinrch-like qualities, than to concert effects, 
as in the Mnsic Hall organ. We believe that the 
builders, the Messrs. Walcker, have achieved for this 
new work of theirs as signal a reputation as for tlieir 
famous Music Hall instrument. 

The organ has three manuals, with a compacts 
from CC, to twice-marked /. and the pedals from 
CO to tenor d, which is a proper standard for ped- 
als in organs great or small. The usual manual 
compass is three notes more in the upper part, but 
for church organs this is neither useful nor deairable. 
The wind in supplied hy two bellows and three feed- 
ers of unusual capacity, the paramount fault of or- 
gans — want of /ttni7s~being avoided. From these 
are two different pressures, for the loud and soft reg- 
inters of the organ, regnlated hy two other very large 
compensation Allows — placed upon the wind canals, 
which are of double the usual size. 

The wind chests are seven in number, and it is 
safe to say that no organ in this country except it be 



the Music Hall organ by the same builders— has wind 
chests thst can compare — so strong and so finely fin- 
ished are thev in every respect. It is the action, 
however, which claims chief attentian, for in this re- 
spect the organ is a marvel of strength and finbh, 
and planned with geometrical regularity. 

Another important and even abiolutebf neuisttiy 
feature of this work is, that, although it is three sto- 
ries in height, there are alley-ways on each story 
wide enough for one to walk with perfect ease to 
every part and pipe in the whole organ, a feature 
which cannot be too strongly recommended. The 
pipes, of which about two-thirds are metal and the 
other third wood, show the same artistic finish and 
care as the other parts of the organ ; the wooden 

Si pes being of TannenhoUf a wood resembling the 
nest of our hard pine or sprace. Nearly all the 
metal pipes are of proof tin ; those in the front be- 
ing of pure Cornwall tin, giving the purest tone im- 
aginable. 

The Ctaviaturen, or key boards, are like those of 
the Music Hall organ, of ivorv and rosewood ; and 
the draw stops of the same artistic grouping of colors, 
with the furtner improvement that the stops do not 
have to be pushed in by the player, bnt only touched, 
the response to which is instant — a desideratum in 
making rapid combinations. The organ has seven 
combination pedals, all of which are double, and 
some of whicn are textupU in their action ; only ob* 
tained in organs with the valves of Walcker's mann- 
fiu:tnre, which, with his method, can be multiplied 
to any extent at trifiing cost, a modem improve- 
ment which all organists greatly value. 

We give below the specification, not of course hav- 
ing room for more than an enumeration of the regis- 
ters, although a more minute description would be 
sure to interest our musical readers, and also, we 
believe, prove valuable as furnishing a standard for 
organ purdia$en, who too often are deceived by a 
mere list of registers, without knowing how they are, 
or should be made. 



MAinTAl I. 

Principal, 16 fc«t ; pure tin. 

Principal, 8 fiwt ; par* tin. 

Hohlfltfto. 8 iMt ; wood. 

Gamba, 8 fmt ; proof tin. 
6. G«df kt, 8 fcot ; wood. 
6. RohrilSto, 4 fcot ; proof tin. 

Octave, 4 Umt : proof tin. 

Nuard, 2 S-8 M ; moU). 

Octave, S int ; proof tin. 

Mlztnrc, 6 nnlw ; proof tin. 



1. 
2. 

a. 

4. 



7 

8 

9. 

10. 



11. Aompot, 8 ImI ; reod^ and proof tin. 

MAVUAL U.— SOLO OBOAII. 

1. Boidnn, 16 Itot ; wood. 

2, Principal, 8 frat ; proof tin. 
8. BpluflSto, 8 fbet ; proof tin. 

4. Bordnn, 8 fcoi ; wood. 

6. flallelonal, 8 fbot : proof tin. 

6. flnto d'Amonr, 4 fcct ; pore tin. 

7. Octavo, 4 SMt ; proof tin. 

8. Flautlno, 2 hm% ; pore tin. 

9. OoTMt. 4 ranks ; proof tin. 

10. Fafott and Glarinot, 8 fleet ; reeds and wood. 

MAHUAL m.— SWBU OBOAM. 

1. Principal, 8 feet ; proof tin. 

2. FlSte, 8 llMt ; wood. 

8. Llehlleb Oedekt, 8 feet ; wood. 
4. Aeoline, 8 llMt ; proof lln. 
6 Doloe, 8 feet ; proof tin. 

6. Fugara, 4 feet ; proof tin. 

7. Traveme FiSte, 4 feet ; wood. 

8. Picolo. 2 feet ; proof tin. 

9. Oimbel, 4 ranks ; proof tin. 

10. Phjrshannonloa, 8 feet ; free vseds. 

mAU. 

1. Pflnelpal. 16 feet ; wood. 

2. Tlolooe, iG feet ; wood. 
8. SubbasB, 16 feet ; wood. 

4. Bombardon, 16 feet : reeds. 

5. Oroeee Qalnte. 10 2-8 feet ; wood. 

6. Violoncello, 8 Ibet ; wood. 

7. Octavo, 8 feet ; pooof tin. 

8. Trompet, 8 feet ; reeds and proof tin. 

oouBcrrr pdau, itc. 

1 Pedal snm Hanptwerk. 

2 Pedal inm Solo Manoal. 
8. Mroo Forte. 

4. Tollefl Werk. 

6i Ooppel tnr Phvstaaafmoniea. 

6. Tremolo inr Pbysharmonka. 

7. Veils Schwellanc. 

8. Man. 2 piano. 

9. Han. 3 forte. 

10. Man. 1-Robrworfc. 

11. Ooppel Man. 1 and 2. 

12. Coppel Man. 2 and 8. 
18 Oakant. 

The wind is to be fbmished by a hydraulic en- 
gine of sufficient power. Already the organ has 
been visited hy many of the leading builders, organ- 
ists and musicians, and pronounced hy them to be 
a finished masterwork. Its mechsnioal perfection, 
and tone- promise have stimulated other churches to ne- 
gotiate with the Messrs. Walckers for the construction 
of similar instruments, and we cannot doubt that 
this foreign rivalrv will serve a good purpose in ad- 
vancing the standard of American organ manufac- 
ture, already so well established and esteemed. 



Sutttal itoHtes. 



DBSOBIPTIVB LIST OV THB 

*r s 8 *r x^xjBZo, 

PaMUh^d fev Oliver DIsmh Ik C«« 



Vooal. with Piano ▲ooompanfment. 

By the Blue Sea. S. F to c Swart, 3S 

Sweet Home of my Childhood. 3. D to d. 

VeaxU. SO 
Stay gentle Mom awhile. 3. O to e. AU, 40 

If "Morn*' has an sar Ibr bosIo, H will eMrislnlj 
"sloj** to liear saeh singtnf. An admirable sonf , in 
wbleh the beaaties of tbs feesh ssonlac are flnolj 
portimjed. 
The Happy Gipsy. 3. A to f. N^Mm, Z% 

I'm a timid nervous man. S. O to d. Cherry, 30 
Half-past Nine 3. G to e. Macfarrm, 40 

The Wanderer's Dream. (Mir singt in Hain). 

3. F to e. Aht, 30 

A **<rst class" songofelsasfe beantj. 
The Little Brown Jug. 2. B6 to d. A, £. 30 

Under the Hasel Tree. 9. E6 to f . GwUsUhL 30 
I know a Song, a song of love. 3. F to f. 

Bentdici, 3S 
Danish Boy's Whistle. 2. £6 to e. CVos6y. 30 

The Love of other days. Song and Chorus. 

3. Aft to d. TWiisr. 30 

Bomewliat Bonmftal, but ozpieoslvt, and with a 
verj nnsleal eborus. 
My darling Ssdie. 3. D to e. G. A. Vmxie. 85 
A swe«t ballad In popular stylo, whieh 1ms the pa* 
oullarfty of a ehorus kmfsr tliao tho solo part, lago- 
Blovslj arranged, aad wbleh woald bj Itself 
foodqaartot. 



Supp€. 75 
WelA, 60 



Overture. Pique Dame. 5. D. 

A brilliant and ethetlTe conpoeltlOB, 
Joie du Coeur Masourka. 3. F. 

livslj and elefsat. 
Good Humor Galop. 3. B6. Gragi. 30 

Souvenir de New York. 5. Eft. Sutter. 30 

Somebody's Wife ; or, O, I'd go and see my 

Mother. Jadaon 30 

Walk off, big Shoes I Holder. 30 

New oontHbntions to ooailo —usisal lllsntare. Tho 
■K»rs tho Bssrrfer, and these are Borry onongh. 
Moonlight Nights. 18 MorceauK. Hdler. 

No. 1. C. 30 

S. A min. 30 

3. G. 25 

4. E min. 40 
Sunbeam Maaurka. Sentimental. 4. Eft. Lsioiit. 50 

A fraesAil and agreeable piano pleeo. 

La Joyense MorceauK de Salon. 4. F. Kuke. 50 

Valse des Flenrs. 4. Aft. Kettertr, 75 

Coliseum Polka. 2 G. Jordan, 30 

Bine Bells. Variations. Wyman. 60 

The old beautlfal melody, skilfnilj Tazlod. 



<« 



« 



<i 



Tr« Pichio. a Cantata. By J. R, Thomat. 1.00 
A pretty aflkir with an unpretending title, which Is 
hardly good enough Ibr tho masle, that jbeiog tmj 
pleasing. Anangod for mixed voloes, bat an addrd 
stair renders It equally available for thrse female 
Tolces. 8o It Is Jnst the thing tor Seminaries, as well 
as for the oatsids world. Inetdents and PIsoss are 
The Oatbering, Tho Departure (Boat song). The Ar- 
rival, Swinging Song, Fiowor Song, Walla Song, 
Langfaiog Olce, Skipping Song, The Storm, The Son- 
shine alter Rain, Farewell, and Homeward Bound. 

ABBamATiovs.— Dsgrsss of difltenlly ars umrked from 1 le 
7. The *ty Is marksd with a capital letter, as 0. B flat, fee. , 
A small Roman letter maiks the highest noSs, If on tho staff, 
an iiahe letter the highest note, ftdbovt flho staff. 

MuBiOBTMAa.— Muslolisentbymall, the ozpenM being 
two eenU for every four ounces, or ftaetlon thersof. (abont 
one cent for an ordinary pliaee of mosle). Persons at a 
diataocs will flAd the con^yance a mving of time and 
ospense In obtaining snppUss. Boohs oan also bo sent at 
lonble theee rates. 
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Praxiteles and Phryne. 

A fhoa^nd silent yenn aj^o, 

The starlif^iit fAi'nt and pale 
Wh« drawini^on the sunset glow 

Its soft and shadowj Teil ; 

When from his work the Scniptor Jitayed 

His hand, and turned to one 
Who stood hesido him, h^lf in shade, 

Said, with a sigh, '"Tis done." 

'Thryne, thy haman lips shall pale, 

The rounded Ilmhs decay. 
Nor love nor prayers can aught avail 

To bid thy beauty stay ; 

"But there thy smile for cenfuries 

On marble lips shall lire, — 
For art can grant what love denieti, 

And fix the fugitive. 

"Sad thought t nor age nor death shall fade 

The youth of this cold bust ; 
When the quick brnin and hand that made, 

And thou and I, are dust 1 

"When all our hopes and fears are dead, 

And both our hearts are cold. 
And love is like a tune that's played, 

And life a talo that's told ; 

"This counterfeit of senselees stone. 
That no sweet blush can warm, 

The same enchanting look shall own. 
The same enchanting form. 

"And there upon that silent face 

Shall unborn ages see 
Perennial youth, perennial grace. 

And sealed serenity. 

"And strangers, when we sleep In peace. 
Shall say, not quite unmoved : 

So smiled upon Pmxitelea 
The Phryne whom he loved." 

W. W. Stori 



The Singing Lesson. 

BT JBAir IVOBLOW. 

A nightingale made a mistake ; 

She sang a few notes out of tune ; 
Her heart was ready to break, 

And she hid from the moon. 
And wrung her claws, poor thing. 

But was far too proud to speak ; 
She tucked her head under her wing, 

And pretended to be asleep. 

A lark, arm-in-arm with a thrush. 

Came sauntering up to the place : 
The nightingale felt herself blush. 

Though fisathers hid her face ; 
She knew they had heard her song. 

She hit them snicker and sneer ; 
She thought this life was too long. 

And wished she oould skip a year. 



"O nightingale I" oooed a dove : 
"O nightingale 1 what's the use 1 

Yon bird of beauty and Icve, 
Why behare like a goose 1 

Don't sulk away from our sight, 
Like a common, contemptible fowl ; 



You binl of joy and delight, 
Why behave like nn owl 1 

"Only think of all you have done ; 

Only think of all you can do ; 
A fnlite note Is really fun 

From such a bird as yon ! 

Lift op your proud little crest ; 
Open your musical beak ; 

Other birds have to do their best, 

You need only to speak.' 



» 



The nightingale shyly took 

Her head from under her wing. 
And, giving the dove a look, 

Straightway began to sing. 
There was never a bird could pass ; 

The night was divinelv calm ; 
And the people stood on the grass 

To hear that wonderful psalm 1 

The nightingale did not care, 

She only sang to the skies ; 
Her song ascended there, 

And there she fixed her eyes. 
The people that stood below 

She knew but little about : 
And this story's a moral I know. 

If you'll try to find it out 1 
ChriiUan Standaird. 

HandeVs Messianic Tradition. 

It is ringnlar that the great dramatio scenas of 
Handel, rang by the greatest singers the world 
ever knew, should have r assed away without 
tradition. History records the extraordinary 
impression produced night after night upon crowd- 
ed audiences by the delivery of these master- 
pieces, and we learn that the reputation of such 
incomparable artiste as Senesino and Farinelli, 
Faustina ami Cuzzoni, were much enhanced by 
these opportunities for varied and passionate vo- 
calis'ition. Noti ing, however, remains but the 
music, which, although it speaks the feelings of 
the human heart, and is of such vivid and marked 
conception as to be translatable into the lan- 
guage of all civilized nations, is now wanting in 
all record, save the paper and print that has 
preserved it. It is not so with Handel's Orato- 
rio of the **Messiah" Charity has eflfected that 
which neither fashion nor art could do for his 
operatic compositions; and yet Handel nerer ex- 
perienced the gratification of hearing his Mesn- 
anic songs sung by the foremost vo(*alists of his 
day. And if we are to believe Horace Walpole, 
he made his great religion^ Oratorio popular by 
one singer, "who had only one note in her voice," 
and by another who '*had ne'er a one," We 
know he felt strongly when he wrote down his 
strong thoughts, and we may rest astfured that it 
was one great labor of his life to get out all his 
fire and dignity, his majesty and tenderness, 
from the mouths and hearts of his singers. For 
when Carestini refused to sing his short hut won- 
derful legato song in the opera of "Alcina" con- 
ceiving it to be totally ineffective, and ridicu- 
lously aimplb for so consummate an artist, Hnndel 
at once settled his objections by saying **You 
dog, don't I know better than you what is best 
for you to sing ; if you do not sing this song I will 
not pay you one stiver." When Mme. Cuzzoni 
declined to sing his great Adagio in the opera 
of ^^Otho*" he seized her by the waist and swore 
he would throw her out of the window if she did 
not instantly begin. All that practice and abil- 
ity, taste and refinement, could do for the expres- 
sion of his muric, he extracted from bis execu- 



tints, ani th« annml pi'rfonnanoe of the 
Oratorio for the hencfi* of thH . otitirllin«r Ho!>pi- 
tal, and th«^ So«'ieiy of Decayed Musicians, k»*pt 
up his teai'hingr. and rend*'r(Ml it a memorable 
and unalterable trndition. Rut Art in not station- 
hry* nor is it possible far two great singers t<> 
ihink alike or work in th«* sam** groove. The 
celebrated Am-ient (Jont'erts were establiiihed 
pnryK)sely to disseminate and prewrve these 
ft|*ecial readinifs of the Grt*at Master, and there 
wai no marked innovation until the advent of 
Mine. Mara. The famous singer in plain chant 
and who would not allow anyone to be called a 
Hingcr who could not properly intone a phra^ 
of the old chant, when told of a forthcoming ri- 
val, was accustomed to say, '*0h wq shall see. 
Can she sing six notes of the plain chant ?" Mme. 
Mara made the song **I know that my Redeem- 
er liveth" a new conception to the English mind. 
She is said to have immortaliz'*d her own name 
in association with this song. Like Mrs. Sidilons, 
she was not remarkable for tendern«*ss, but she 
held a mastery over her audience by the str<>nffth 
and intensity of her reading. She sang of death, 
resurrection, judgment, perfect peace, and fumre 
felicity, in tones^so rich ami powerful, and with a 
portraiture so unaffected and yet so pre-eminent, 
that the new rendering was at once received as 
the truest expression of the words of the Arabian 
Patriarch, and the right interpretation of this 
almost inspired music. 

Mme. Mara, by splendid natural faculties and 
immense artistic requirements, stamped a great- 
er style upon the songs of the ^* Messiah** than 
any English singer preceding her day had been 
able to accomplish. The Mara interpretation 
continued until the appearance of Mme. Catalani, 
who, in giving the Christmas recitatives, over- 
whelmed and astonished the minds of her audi- 
ence as by one tremendous blow. She gave the 
words, "The glory of the Lord shone round them" 
with the full magnificence of her wonderful deliv- 
ery and prodigious quantity of tone, and then 
enunciated the wortls "And they were sore 
afraid," s!ow1y, separately, and distinctly, but in 
a whisper so low and solemn, that the awe strick- 
en audience seemed at once to realize the Tery 
scene. 

This remarkable vocalist carried by storm the 
well settled traditions of the Messianic songs, and 
so long as she retained her overwhelming torrent 
of tone, and her wondrous energy and force, the 
audience could not resist these infioences and 
fully sympathized with her impulsive and impas- 
sioned interpretations. Her reading of the 
Christmas recitations became a tra^lition, but her 
contemporaries. Miss Stephens, Miss M. Tree, 
and those who followed, such as Mixs Paton, and 
Mme. Caradori- Allan, declined to adopt more of 
the Catalani readings, and one and all held to 
the subtle and refined school of Mme. Mara. 

Miss Stephens certainly did no more, possibly 
less, wirh the songs of the "A/esiioA'* than did 
Mrs. Billington, Mrs. Salmon, and Miss Corri, 
who each had their charat^teristios, but not suf- 
ficiently distinctive to constitute a speciality. 
Miss Stephens was for many years queen of the 
Oratorio and maintained her sway, not by high 
attributes of art, but by a purely sympathetic 
tone. She had no great fire, no great feeling, 
commendable elo(*ution, not always correct in 
intonation ; but what she did was done in an 
elegant, appreciative, and well-bred manner. 
There was rar more force and brilliancy, pathos 
and passion in the reading of Miss Paton, a sing- 
er who never failed to make her audience over- 
look an imperfect metho<l, by the noble spirit 
and just expression she gave to all she attempted. 
Mme. Caradori- Allan is to be remembered for a 
particular neatness and an extreme finish, but 
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she was not one to melt the heart or draw the 
tear. Who cm forget the exquisite purity c>f 
tone, tl e unvarying brilliancy, and unbroken 
stn am t f Clara Novello ? Unrivalled in vo«*al 
me^lianisni, but wantint; in all the other attri- 
but(>8 of the great artist, the liquid sweetness of 
her ton«> seemed in her to have absorbed all oth 
er feelir g; and as she gave no evidence of sensi- 
bility or suffering on her own part, she excited 
no such emotions on the part of her auditory. 

For some time past the soprano songs in the 
^^ Messiah** have been in abeyance. No new 
power has been brought upon them, no fresh con- 
ceptiont and they have been subdued somewhat 
below the old traditions. For the moment h 
bright luminary flashed over us, and in Jenny 
Lind was heard a signifleaney and potency of 
conception and mastery which |»romis«*d an e<'lipse 
of all that either Mara or Catalani had created. 
Jenny Lind sang the Messianic songs with sur- 
passing power and effect, bearing witness to the 
truth of the principles upon which she had been 
taught. This lady possessed great school and 
great genius, and what she did was beyon<l imi- 
tation. The field has been long open for vocal- 
ists educated in the great school ; and the diffi- 
culty has been to mduce the foreign artist to 
study the English language suffi(;iontly, so as to 
bring great artistic requirement before the Eng- 
lish public, without being marred by improper 
accents and misrepresentations of words, so ordi- 
narily heard in the Handelian singings by French 
and Italian artists. The great vocalist was to 
be heard in Covent Garden but not in Exeter 
H«ll. The cloud has parsed away, and two new 
stars have shed resplendent light upon the recent 
performance of the ^^ MessirUt'* in Exeter Hall, 
riie singing of Mme. Trebelli-Bettini in Handel's 
**MessUth** is of such high and substantial charac 
ter as to recall the tniditions of Mrs. Cibber on 
the performance of the oratorio in Dublin. It 
is recorded that so impressively (Vui Mrs. Cibber 
reniler the aria, "Fie was despised." that a naugh- 
ty Irish dean rose up and said, "Woman, for this 
be all thy sins forgiven." As there was no 
naughty Mrs. Cibber at Exeter Hall the other 
evening, so there was no nanirhty dean to make 
such a naughty speech, althouuih there were 
very many presimt ciiually carried away by their 
feelings as was the Irish <lignitary. 

Mile. Nilsson has studied her share of the 
Messianic songs somewhat in the same spirit as 
did Mme. Catalani ; she possessed her own corus- 
cations of brilliant fancy, and a decided and fully 
defiued characteristic expression. Certain in 
intonation, of extraordinary felicity, her taste 
and judgment have full play and her impulses 
are so sympathetic that she overwhelms the audi- 
ence and raises it to the highest pitch of enthu- 
siasm. Her ileclamation of the Shepherd lieci- 
tatives revealed a determination to think for 
herself and to decline the hypocritical rdle of an 
imitator. The reailing was large, and massed 
with a light and shade that commanded instant 
attention, which culminated into the most demon- 
strative marks of approval and delight. The 
audience were evidently unprepared for the 
rushing force with which she gave that trying 
and teazing aria, "Rejoice greatly ;'* and it is 
only the artist that can fully comprehend the 
difficulty of continuing volume of tone through- 
out the extendi d space of divisions which forms 
the subject-mattijr of this venerable bravura. 
The Cavatinas "Come unto Him" and "How 
beautiful are the feet** found a deep repose, and 
opened full opportunitiH.s for the sweet and de- 
licious tones of Mile. Nilsson*s magnificent organ. 
The singing of the great aria "I know that my 
Redeemer livelh*' was received with one long 
continued roll of a<-clamation, and the utmost 
endeavors were made to gain the encore. So 
great is the reverential and holy spirit of this 
aria it will well bear the large Andante its com- 
poser intended, and its rendering in all its full 
feeling, and intense faith ought to satisfy the 
hearer and subdue the impulse for a repetition. 
To give it twice is too great a strain on the 
powers of the vocalists, and must weaken the 
neightened imagination of the audience. We 
may hereaAer touch upon the traditions of the 



tenor and bass songs in the ^' jfeasiah" but for the 
present we must forbear. — Orchestra. 



Critics and the Criticized. 

The following remarks, from the London Oirhes- 
tra, nre quite ns applicrtble to musical as to theatri- 
cal Hrtists and managers. 

We would like, for mere cnriosity's sake, to be 
able to determine the amount of critical laudation 
which should cease to have a value in the actor's or 
the manager's eye, hy reason of excess. Would it 
he possible to lay the praise on too thick ? Could 
the force of the diciioMHry, with all its sesquipcda- 
liim adjectives of ecstacy, he hroujrht to bear so that 
the actor should KHV, "No, come, I don't deserve all 
this?" We very "much doubt it. We believe that 
under the most fulsome flattery the mind of man 
could produce, an ordinary actor or actress would 
sit down with complKconcy and observe, "Really a 
very judicious writer, that ; quite a superior sort of 
penetration altoeethcr." Certainly the histrionic bo- 
som never sickens with excess of praise. We do not 
believe there is a player living who ever in his heart 
of hearts confessed that So-nnd-so. critic of plays, 
ovenated his ahiliiies in print. If such nausea were 
possihle in the dramatic breast, the behavior from 
time to time of a hand of ecstatic writers towards a 
certain yonnc: lady on the hoards would provoke 
some mild depreoition. But it never does. Though 
she be» invested with Helen's beauty, and Hebe's 
freshness, and Medea's intensity, though she be 
made the incarnation of the three Graces, aud nine 
Muses, and for dramatic intellect be a Jordan, Brace- 
girdle, Siddons, Rachel, Ristori, all at once, it w 
quite rifjht— no more than her due. We have seen 
such redundancy of effusive epithets lavished upon 
this young lady — who would do well if she were less 
greedy of praise and less indulged with it — tliat one 
would ssy she must in'^vitahly revolt at the heapinir 
of the adjectives. We never heard that she did re- 
volt — exropt when anybody hinted that she had yet 
much to learn. 

In contradiction to this omnivorous capacity for 
eulogv — the actor's as to his art, the manager's as 
to his enterprise — it is curious to note the excessive 
sensitiveness of both to the slit^htest form of dis- 
praise. The sickliest encomium is not too much for 
their appetite : the tiniest discourasrement is too 
hufire a pill. It is as thonsh an ostrich should choke 
with a peppercorn. Dispraise they consider such a 
very extraordinary and altogether abnormal thintr, 
that it cannot exist consistently with truth. If you 
disapprove of the octor's art or the manager's poli- 
cy, it follows that von niu.Ht have a bad motive some- 
where. You cannot possihly do so on honest 
grounds ; you must have a prejudice, or a spite, or 
at all events a moral warp in some shape or other. 
And so self-evident is this warp to the eye of the 
criticized, that he thinks he has but to reproduce it 
in public to make everybody else see it also. Thus 
the manager of the GIoIm) Theatre prefixes the an- 
nouncement of the night's entertainment upon his 
playbill with an extract from a damaging notice 
which appeared in the Pall Mail. Gazette anent '* Pro- 
gress." lie docs so without comment, further than 
remarking that the public may rend and judge for 
themselves, or words to that effect. Of course ho 
holds that the unfainicss of disapproval speaks for 
itself, and needs no interpretation. Ho never at- 
tempts to argue the matter : why should he? His 
position is simply this : "You say that my play is 
imdly written and badly acted : (le facto yon mu«t be 
an utterly unfair, prejudiced, ill judifint; fellow al- 
together, and I have orfly to circulate your words to 
let every h<»dy seo how ill-condiitoned you are." 
Now tliis wilret^ on the manager's part would he 
amusing if it were sin^rnlar. But it is exceed inirly 
common, and is exemplified over and over ai^nin.* 
Indeed it may be said to form the normll attitude 
of any manager and any actor who receives a dress- 
ing of unusual sharpness. Hd never asks himself 
whether he possibly deserves it. That hypothesis is 
utterly out of the question. No; it proceeds from 
that had motive on the critic's part, which is so hard 
to discover, hut which nevertheless must exist, or 
disapproval could not he. 

We need not advert upon the precise criticism 
which Mr Sefton Parry exposes by republishing it 
in his playbills. Nor need we comment npon the 
general truthfulness, excellence, and thorough inde- 
pendence of the Pall Mntl Gazette, which render its 
dramatic critiques so trenchant and siiicere. We 
merely instance die action of the Globe mnnairer as 
illustrative of the condition of mind which obtains 
throuuhout the whole dramatic profession directly- a 
word of disapproval is recorded in print. 



A Word for Wagner. 

(To the Editor of the "AtheDaeum.^*) 

Sir, — As one of the few T^ondon musicians who 
have earnestly desired lo hecomc acqnainted with the 
operas of Richard Wagner, I ask permission, at a 
time when his enenfies are more than U'^nally abu- 
sive, to say a few words on the subject. A Wagner 
opera must he considered as a drama with musical 
declamation — a work consisting of mu<sic, poetry, 
scenery, and action. Consequently, any attempt to 
measure it by the same standard of criticifim as is 
applied to purely musical works must fail. ■ The 
analysis of any detached musical phrase, of any sin- 
gle line of poetry, as a thing for itself, is 'as much 
out of place as was the notion of the clergyman who 
talked of the beauty of "a bar of Beethoven." Thus 
the usuf.1 channels by which an operatic composer 
becomes known are nearly closed for Wagner. Im- 
a«{ine a Tannhaiiser "selection" at a promenade con- 
cert Calas ! no mere supposition), a morcean de snJon 
upon Lohengrin, the lihfingold quadrilles or the File- 
gender floUiinder^ ground on the street-corners ! 

My pre«ient ohject is to point out that a clear un- 
dersiHudine of a Wagner opera must be obtained 
from an efficient performance of the same : in de- 
fault of this, the only possible alternative consists in 
the intelligent rendering of some entire scene at the 
pianoforte, the words, of course, being sung. The 
admission of these two points appears to me roost 
important. Any one thoroughly conversant with 
musical forms i p to the latest Beethoven period, and 
aided hy some experience, may certainly comprehend 
a difficult score by Brahms, or Heller, without an 
actual performance, or the assistance of a pianoforte ; 
but in the case of Wagner, the mind must distinctly 
realize and retain a train of musical and poetical 
thought which has never before been expressed, 
which may occupy half an hoar in its delivery, and 
which becomes more clear and definite after lieing 
actually heard than can pos^ihly he the case after 
being merely imagined. Those who rememl)er the 
first introduction of Beethoven's works will probably 
admit the truth of this. Imagine an accomplished 
mnsiciim of those days who could read a score of 
Haydn or Mozart with equal ease at the writiiit;- 
tableor at the piano, but who had as yet no knowl- 
edjfo of Beethoven. Would he be competent to 
picture to himself that master's Missft Soleuinis by 
merely reading iti Any work not exceeding the 
already-known artistic boundaries wonld present no 
difficulties to him. " But the creator of what is abso- 
lutely new, most be heard in order to be distinctly 
realized, I repeat, therefore, that for those who 
have no opportunity of hearing an efficient perform- 
ance, and who wish to arrive at a clear understand 
inif of a W«Kner opera, it is necessary to hear some 
entire scene played and oung at the pianofoite. Ijet 
pianists not possessed uf the requinite brain and fin- 
ger qualifications beware ! The almrist invariable 
auitwerof a muMcai critic when questioned as to his 
knowledge of the much dreaded music is, "Oh ! I 
have read it." I^et thone who have not only read, 
but played, judj^o of the value of such ' reading," 
and of the published criticisms which too often result 
from it. 

I must exclude all reference lo the earlier opera, 
Piemi, from these remarks. X have also assumed 
that no one will uitdcrtake the study of Wagner's 
works without a thorough comprehension of the po- 
ems on which his mu'iic is founded. I have address- 
ed myself solely to those who, having no precon- 
ceived prejudice, are really desirous of becoming 
acquainted with a subject wliich now attracts univer- 
sal attention : any attempt to change the opinion of 
professional critics once pledged to uphold certain 
views, or ot those (and their name is legion) who 
have been embittered by a recent hrnrhure to which it 
wOuld he too wide a diirressioo hen; to allude, would 
assuredly be useless. Most warmly do I re echo the 
sentiment of Mr. Chorley as expressed in last week's 
Athemenm — indeed, what he applies lo the rehear- 
sal of the Jihrhtgofd I would even extend to the 
whole Wauner (luestion : — "never has partizsn-ship 
lieen so unbluNliing and unscrupulous ns on this oc- 
casion," Auien ! Amen ! with all my heart. 

Wai.trr Baciik. 

58, Gre(U Russell Sireei, Sept. 15, 1869. 

Last Words About ''Das Rheingold.** 

Sept. 2.1, 1869. 
Last week's Athewpjim gave a new ami amusing 
proof of the nature of the emnnds on which such 
honest persons as how the knee to Herr Wagner 
claim homncre for their uncouth and shapeless musi- 
cal idol. The concocter of "Das Rheingold" has, 
in Mr. Walter B-tche, found a ctiampion more ear- 
nest than ori^rinal, more peremptory than powerful 
or prudent. Let us h ok into the reabon of such 
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championtihin. Fii*st, Mr. B ichc tt-Ils u««, wc "must 
consider a Wagner oiicm" as "a drama with musical 
declamation, — a woik consisting of music, poetry, 
•cenery ami action." £ro thus bidden "to eat the 
leek," old fashioned students like m>'self, I submit, 
ha«i already been instructed to consider tliHt the 
above-cited four elements were indispensable to every 
opera, whether the >ame was clasttical in the obser- 
vance of unities, or romantic in its appeals to the 
fancv. Pusslhly Mr. Bache intended to say that no 
sin<rlo element should predominate ; that the scene- 
painter and the machinist should hold an equal 
place with that of thi^ dramatist who devises the tule 
in poetry, of the musiciun who clothes it with all the 
garniturea of a beautiful art, subject to certain and 
definite laws, and that of the actorn who exhibit the 
thouffhtii completed rather than nakedly expressed 
by th« skill and science of the musician. All hepara- 
tion for the purpose of analysis of any of the ele- 
ments aforesaid is thereby prorcstcd auainst by Mr. 
Bacho. A f^roen canvass tree is thereby asserted 
to be as "worthy" (to quote old grammar) as a mu- 
sical phrahc, — a thump on the drum as superb as 
any flash of genius on the part of a Pasta, a Lablache, 
a Malibran. I.iei Ruch a fallacy pass, that we may 
come to a truism of its kind equally astounding^ 
Mr. W. Bache insibts that no clear understanding 
of the Wagnerian shows can be arrived at withoift 
the admirer, or recusant, as may be, having been 
present at an efficient performnuce of them, or the 
stftdy of some entire scene at a pianoforte recital, ac- 
companied by the voice. "By thisi means," contin- 
ues our enthusiast, "in the case of Wngner, the mind 
must distinctly realize and retain a train of musical 
and poetical thought which bus never before hoen ex- 
pressed, which may occupy half-an hour in its deliv- 
ery, and which becomes more clear and definite 
after being actually heard than can possibly be the 
case after beihg merely imagined." It is certainly 
as well to know something about that which the 
hearer pretends to judge ; hut )iuch an amazing con- 
cession does not help us to the solution of Mr. Bache's 
difficulty. Audrey's question, "Is it a true thing ?" 
remains unanswered. Are we considering a stalely 
edifice, 

—a pleasure dome of rare device, 
and composed of precious material, pointing up- 
wards to the skies ? or some chaotic monster not 
meriting the name of a building, in which every 
accepted law and proportion aro reversed or set 
aside, and in which, failing gold and marble and 
precious stones, we are bidden to accept, by way of 
novelty, such rubbish as great artificers of genius 
have cast aside by reason of its meanness and want 
of worth ? No reiteration of fiat and pompons tru- 
isms, I am convinced, will give grace, variety, or 
originality to the inane and unmeaning phrases al 
lotted to the singers in 'Das Rhcingold,' — dramatic 
interest or poetry to its awkward and scarcely intel- 
ligible legend, told in flat or outrageous language, — 
nor practicability to scenic combinations ridiculou!) 
l>ccauso impossible. Kvery condition that Mr. Wal- 
ter Bache demands (including that of preliminary 
study of the pianoforte score) was complied with 
by many who attended the careful and excellent, 
and all but complete, presentment of 'Das Khein- 
gold' at its rehearsal. Of course, the impresnion 
of miserable weariness made on these by bad choico 
of the drama, by monotony and want of sign ific4ince 
in ideas, worse arrangement of it for muitic, and an ab- 
Bordily of scenery, is ascribed by Mr. Bache to 
"preconceived prejudice," to "critical ohstmacy and 
incompetence, and to a fneling embittered by Ilerr 
Wagner's polemical habit of exalting himself by 
abusing his botteni (not forgetting his ctmt about 
(llidaism). But Mr. Bache's assertions, unsupported 
by proof, will no more attract a public to the booth 
of a trans<'endental charlatan, than my impressions 
will destroy that which de^tervcs to thrive and live, 
even as the louiic of the great masters ha.H thriven 
and still lives on the opera slaves of Germany, Italy, 
France, and Eiiglaml. There may lie fits of dis- 
ease and bad taste ; but that which is true and real 
is great, and, as the adage says, "will prevail " 

ilKNRY F. ClIOKLKY. 



The "Concerts Ancient and Modern."(N. T.) 

■ 

Mr. Editor : — In your short notice of a Prospec- 
tus referring to a season of Three Concerts of An 
cicnt and Modern music, to bo given by subscription 
in New York, during the coming winter, occurs the 
following remark : — "from which the reporter ele- 
ment is to be excluded." 

As this is likely to create some misconception of 
the meaning of the word "reporter," it will, perhaps, 
not be out of place to explain, that the promoters of 
Ihese Concerts arc ladies and gentlemen of leisnro, 



who desij-e tD create, in a private way, an Art at- 
moppl.ere, in whicli thoy can become n(<pi»«inied with 
a class of compositions — sacred and He(Milar — at 
present nncared for by a general public, to place which 
before whom, dependent on the whim and caprice of 
that myriad headed body, would he, as it has been 
again and again, attended by a pecuniary failure. 

I had nothing whatever to do with drawing up 
the Prospectus, nor am I in any way responsible for 
the organization or business arrangements of those 
Concerts. This department is, very properly, out of 
my hands. The Church Music Association has sim- 
ply done me the honor of making me the Musical 
Director and Conductor of the Concerts. That im- 
portant element of success or non success, a.s the case 
may l)e, the Committee of Management, is composed 
of gentlemen of wealth and influence, whose social 
life has been tempered and reflned by education end 
culture, and whose action in the affair will, to a 
lar^e extent, be governed by the sense of the great 
body of subscribers. These subscribers desire that 
the undertaking should be private. Ordinary news- 
paper criticism, then, it is obvious, would be entirely 
out of place. 

But, as the word "reporter," as it appears in the 
prospectus, may be misunderstood, I would beg to 
state, that I understand it to mean, one employed in 
the simple routine of transcribing words and actions, 
impression and feeling, as they arise, without any at- 
tempt at the expression of an opinion, or an analysis 
of the subject under consideration. Ordinary news, 
police reports, speeches and transactions of religious 
and political meetings, etc., are the proper arena of 
reporters. With the highest respect, then, for this 
class of very useful gentlemen, I may be permitted 
to state, that it would bo utterly out of place, in an 
association of this kind, to invite the attendance of 
any huch person in a critical capacity. They are, 
therefore, I think, very properly omitted. 

There is, however, another person, of a higher 
type, — the "writer." Him the Church Music Asso- 
ciation will always welcome, and for him, amongst 
others of the Literati, I am informed, will be assigned 
tickets of admission. He is invariably one who has 
been thoroughly grounded in the elements and flrst 
principles of the iirt and science he professes and has 
been engaged to discuss ; and whose judgment, nur- 
tured by a long scries of years of experience, carries 
with it the right of authority. Should any gentleman 
of this class, member of the press, honor the perfor- 
mance with a review of the compositions and their 
interpretation, it might be of the utmost service in 
promoting a larger comprehension of the works un- 
der Rtndy. 

It is hoped, howcTcr, that all reviews would be 
entirely free of personal allusions to the physical 
beauty of any particular voice, or to the especial tal- 
ent of any individual performer forming a component 
part of the whole organization. That the analysis 
may lie directed rather to the construction of the 
composition and the tnseMlAe proilucod by the com- 
bined eflforts of the orchestra, soli, and chorus, all of 
which in concerts of this description arc equally im- 
portant, than addressed to individual vanity, which, 
as a rule, is of no advantage to art or the public. 
Di%'ersity of opinion, of course, is a spur to reflec- 
tion ; variety of sentiment, the source of excellence ; 
while each slight hint and kind communication will 
assist in accomplishing a good work. It will excite 
the emulation of the pcrfor.ners and the approbation 
of all. 

With this explanation I take my leave, trusting 
that these concerts will present to the S'thxrn'bers, 
the Literati and the Art World of New York, not 
only a good general face of Musical Art, but also 
^me of its decoer recesses. In the conscientious 
pursuit of this it is further hoped that the performan- 
ces may win the approval of those who have initiated 
them, as well as the appreciation of that highly cul- 
tured audience which is to attend tlicni. 
I am Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

jAMKa Pkcii. 
Trinity Patiish, Now York, Nov. 23, 18G9. 



[From tb« Trartcript.] 

Mr-iio-'lKxcMLMJ , Its Uses AND Abusi£S. 9y 
Xlaric A. liinwn. Mu^'C is an inspiration and an 
art. Tiie in.-ipiration thrills tlie soul with its swift 
and penetrating presence, — the art through whose 
perfcM-K.i skill It is trans mil ted is only reduced by a 
long and careful proceu. This process or method 
is the subject of much theory and experiment, to say 
nothing of the empiricism which claims to have 
found ilie •iccrct of easy and rapid acquisition through 
a series of leaps, instead of the slow and sure steps 
of a true growth in knowledge and percption. To 
learn is to open gradually, naturally and healthfully, 
to the newer and deeper uriSorstanding. To teach 
is to lend the helping hand, to brace the feeble steps, 
to stimulate the timid efforts. 4t is not to force, not 
to compel, not to urge to premature and sickly ef- 
fects, but to aid the natural faculties to their natural 
manifestation. The true teacher takes his pupil as 
he flnds him — taking into consideration his organiza- 
tion, temperament, disposition, and the capabilities 
which these include ; finding the original bent, he 
does not attempt to change it ; perceiving the tenden- 
cy, he does not strive to counteract it, but to assist 
it to its characteristic expression. Thus the method 
is determined by the pupil, the course by the charac- 
ter, the expedients by the need of the case. 

A i;ood teacher has just as many methods as he 
has pupils^no more, no less. The groundwork of 
his inflitcnco lies in the sympathy which he is able 
to establish — the communion between himself and 
pupil : for without communion there is no interchange 
and without inierchanue there can be no teaching ; 
the master's knowledge remains his own, and the 
pupil is none the wiser. This communion depends 
upon several indispensable conditions ; a thorouchly 
good understanding and good will on the part of the 
pupil, and the absence of interruption. The pres- 
ence of any third person during the lesson is an inter- 
ruption ; it breaks the accord and introduces a va- 
riety of strange and conflicting influences, besides 
overwhelming the pupil in that fatal self-conscious- 
ness which it is the teacher's object- to put to rest. 
Vanity gives rise to many silly and distressing emo- 
tions ; the presence of a tliird person always excites 
the vain wish to excel, or the reverse side of vanity, 
despair of ever doing anytliing well, and timidity, 
hesitation, and nervous excitement are the inevitable 
results. Competition is an unworthy motive, that 
should never enter the domain of art ; it may do for 
traffic and money-making, although iu results are 
doubtful even there ; hut one who aspires to be an 
artist should not strive to emulate any other, for his 
work is individual, the aspiration of his own soul and 
its efforts to express in original and pure utterances 
the wondrous consciousness that pervades its being. 
It bears no reference to any other, measures itself by 
no other standard, conforms itself to no other decree. 
Music as a study requires from thn pupil devotion, 
from the teacher earnest care. Music is harmony ; 
we approach it through love, attraction leads us with- 
in its charmed piecincts. The pupil must love mu- 
sic, love his work, love the composition he is study- 
ing, love his scales and studies ; for if he hate^ them 
in the .•^lightest degree, that repulsion will drive them 
away from his grasp, and make attainment impossi- 
ble.' The teacher must not allow dislike in any form 
to invade the pupil's mind ; ho must kindle inten'st 
and keep it alive by every device in his power. The 
teacher must not stand in the way of the papil ; 
he must be attentive, hut never obtrusive; fully ad- 
equate to the pupil's demand, yet never arbitrary. 
The music given to a pupil should be very nicely 
adapted to his degree of advancement; if ttm Cisy, 
it is insipid, and exeites contempt ; if too difficult, it 
is discouraging, and if too subtle and intricate, it 
simply bewilders and depresses the immature mind. 
MeehanicJil skill should bo k'pt strictly subaervi- 
ent ; the spirit of a composition should lie its own 
interpreter — disclo ing its own mcHninjr, truiding to 
its own performance, governing alike the Kngers and 
the instrament. Hopeless the attempt to galvanize 
a mechanical perfomiance into the show of life ; it is 
mere structure, but the life, the heart, the throb of 
emotion are not there. The tea(>h(>r must ever call 
forth all that is noblest in the pupil, for the beauti- 
ful life is the only passport to the ideal regions of 
art ; the talent can only Itccoinc shining when illu- 
mined by the interior glory ! 



German Song^s- 

(Fiom th« "AiUntie Monthly.**) 

. . . My little book opens of itself to one song my 
friend sang, — that charming one of Uhland's, "The 
l4indlady's Little Daughter." 'JVanslato it for yon ? 
No, it has l)een better done than I can do it, and you 
shall hear onr friend Max Hi^lfcnstein sing it some 
day. Bat I will tell you its story. "Three students 
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were trflvellinf( over the Rhine." H<«ndRome young 
fellows, i know they were, with lirtle caps of thive 
colors itet on iheir hinir curls, with nmhcr mou»tachea 
»nft Ht) the silk of Indian com. nnd with }j;;reitt 1)1 iie 
Teutonic eye«, and freah, fair cheek<a. with a hit of a 
near, perhaps, on one. *'Thcy stopped," it *ay«, 
"when they came to the landlady 'naij^n " Of rourse 
their firat qne«tion— for Rhincland roads are dunty — 
was for heer and wine, and next for the laiidlridy's 
little dan^hter. And Frau Wirthin anftwera that her 
beer and wine are as |/ood as ever, hnt her little 
dniitshter lies ready for the gmre. And they come 
quietly and sadly enouifh into the denth-clmmlier, 
where she lies in the hiack coffin ; and the first stu- 
dent, who has never seen h%r. tnrns back the shmud 
and looks Ions; and earn4*stly upon the sweet, pale 
face, and aays : "Wert thou but livine: now, I would 
love thee from this time henceforth." And the sec- 
ond covers a|;ain the well-rememhercd features, and 
turns weeping away, sayin<r : "I hare loved theo 
lontr." But the third once more lifts up the veil, 
and kisses brow and mouth, and, with a sorrow pass- 
ing tears, says : 

**I hiiT« lAwd thM ever, I lore but thM, 
And thee will I tove throagfa eternity.** 

There was another pretty sonj; in the dialect spok- 
en in the Bavarian Highlands, of which the refrain 
ran :— 

**Wlien I come, when T eome, when I once more coraOf 
I return, my ioTe, to thee." 

It is a little Vofkalifd^ hut full of the simple, direct 
affection of humble life, which doea not trouble itpself 
about fine phrases any more than he who sinjrs it 
about fine clothes. It is true to the sentiment of the 
wandering trado's-apprentice and the faithful plain- 
faced maiden who waits for him at home. But it is 
a capital marching-soiiK, such a one as you can step 
out to with a jolly, swinginir stride. 

It is a strange hnt pr: fitable life, that roving one 
of the Handwerkshnrsch, for he sees all that UlysKes 
saw, "men and cities," and he learns the bfst ways 
of doing his appointed work which anywhere are 
practiced. Even the German waiters travel, to study 
the hotel -keeping fashions of all Europe. I have 
met them in London coffee houses painfully acquir- 
ing the "yes sir," "arf an' nrf, !«ir," "rosetnutton 'nd 
'tatoes, sir." of the London Ganytncdes and ex- 
changing their "gleich ! gleich !" for the "d'reckly, 
air," with which the modem Francis of Eastcheap 
has replaced the " anon, anon," of Fnlstaff 's and 
Bardolph's time. For, my dear in the season all na- 
tions meet at the German UiNed'ftdte. and every civ- 
ilized people has its little peculiarities. And. there- 
fore, AS home-keeping waiters, like other yonth, will 
have but homely wits, the German Kellner is fonnd 
far and wide learning English in the intervals of 
duty out of a greasy copy of the Vicar of Wakefield, 
—I suppose bec4inse the good Dr. GoldMmith was 
also a freeman of the guild of foot-travellers ; and 
Italian out of "I Promessi Sposi"; and French — 
no, my dear, though you oflcn remind me that "Ca- 
lypso, not being able to console hetself after the 
departure of," etc., the German does not need to drink 
at that fountain in his raaturer vears ; he knew all 
aliont French, except its accent, before he got out of 
his school boy jacket. 

But yon have led me into a digression, and so lost 
all that I had to tell you about the great tree-trunk 
in the heart of Vienna, which is sot with nails until 
it is mailclad, and into which every black .'<nuth'»< ap- 
prentice coming to Vienna must hammer a new one ; 
and yon have ali^o lost the story one of the craft told 
me as we walked from Neckar-Stoinach to Heidel- 
berg. I must get back to my songbirds auain. 
This little book, Bertha, is a collection of German 
songs. YoQ see, to save room, they are printed like 
prose ; whereas our bards always make obvious to 
the eye that meirical quality which the ear might 
perhaps fail to find ont. Economy of space va-ttua 
economy of time. I have my finger on one of them, 
and if you will take it in a ronirh version. I will read 
it to yon, it is so full of the spirit of vagabond life 
in the Germnn snmmer time : 

"A ftrthlnr and a penny 

Werq in tbi^ puriie of mine; 
Tbn farthing went for brown-bread, 

The penny went for wine. 

<*The maidene «nr1 the landlords 

They cry, 'Alack »nd woe,' 
The landlord* when 1 linger. 

The maidens when 1 go. 

**Mt boots they bang In tattm, 

5f T fitockiogs they an utrlngn, 
Tet- ont npon the mcitdowji 

The small bird bHtbrly sings. 

"O. were there ne*er a taTem,'' 
("Morial," as the minstrel of Vilikins and his Dinah 
says) • 



**TM kide In peace at home. 
And had the rufk no uplicot 
I coald not drink therefrom.*' 

This same gentleman, one would think, must have 
been the hero of Von Miiller's capital song, of which 
the naivete ia hardly transferable into English. (I 
observe all great poets say this when they have feaiv 
that their traui^laiions will not prjd'ice the required 
sensation.) But such as I can do you shall receive : 

'■Hinv I eome oat of the tarem 'all right.* 
Street, thon preeentcsc a wonderful sight; 
Right hand nnd left hand, now tliln Aide, now that. 
Street, thou'rt In liquor,— I see It, that*i flat ! 

"What a fqniot eonntenanoe, moon, hast thou got ! 
One eye he openn and one keep* he nbnt ; 
Clearly I mie It, moon, thon mu«t t>e mellow : 
Shame on thee, »hame on thee, Jolly old Mlow. 

"There go the lamp-peets, which need to stand still, 
Spinning around Hkf the wheel of a mill, 
Dancing and prancing to left and to right; 
Seems to me everything's tipsy to-night. 

"All topiiy-turTy, both little and gn»at; 
Shiill I go on and endung^ my pate ? 
Thet were pr«tnrolng N>*. no. It is plain, 
Better go back in the tarern again." 

There are plenty more convivial songa, of all de- 
grees of merit,frnm Schiller's transcendental "Punsch- 
lied" to one wbii'h I heard roared out in a Tyro- 
lese Wirthhaos to a tune very like the infuD^school 
song of 

"Children go, to and fh>, 
Id a merry, pretty row"; 

of which choms and song were prinHpally repeti- 
tions of the words "Bairisch Bier." But there ore 
other things to sing of Itesides drink. I wish some- 
body would take up Uhland, and, picking ont a half 
dozen poems I could select, give them in first rate 
versions. I cannot do it, my love ; I can sit down 
with my dictionary and render word for word into 
pa.asahle doggerel imitations ; but to get the soul, 
"to catch the aroma of a pound of tea," so to speak, 
as Vivian Grey proposed to the Marquis of Carabas 
in making punch, is another matter. They say Ca- 
pri wine loses its fiavor if yon take it even to Rome, 
and that the fragrant Steinl>erger should never be 
uncorked save npon the banks of the Rhine. So it 
is with these delicious little German songa ; they 
cannot stand a sea-voyage. 

There is a river-song of Uhl&nd's. A boat gliding 
down a river, its passengers all strangers, and sitting 
silent By and by the old forester draws from nnder 
his blouse his hunting-horn, and tries a familiar air ; 
the wandering apprentice is moved to unscrew the 
head and ferrule of his staff, and takes out of that 
his flute ; and the pretty girl, with her brown hair 
neatly braided, — and no jagly honnet, we may be 
sure, — finds courage, af^er a glance or two at her 
blushing face in the water; to add her voice. The 
oarsmen catch up the chorus, and the echoes join and 
repeat, and we may be sure the sun seems to shine 
out more brightly and the smooth water to break 
into more sparkling ripples — though the song does 
not say so, — and that every one is kind and friendly. 
Then the keel slips gently on to the smooth sandy 
shore, and the little company breaks up quite sad- 
dened at parting. 

"Pnrewell. brothers, eVmhall we 
In one bark together be ?" 

There is a rippling motion of the lines, which is 
very suggestive, and which the double rhymes, so 
abundant in German, help to cause. 

There is a very wild gypsy song of Goethe's, 
which I often croon over, because of its chorus. I 
will try to remember it for you : 

"In the whirl of the mist, In the deep snow. 

In the wild wood, In the winter night, 

I heard the wotres* long hunger-howl, 

T heard the boding cry of the owl, 

Wllle. wan, wan. wan, 

Wille, wo, wo, wo, 

Wito,hu! 

''I phot One day a cat by the hedge^ 
Annie, the witeh'i old black cat 
B4>Ten wehr-wolree came in the night to mo, 
Enrh an old wife of the Tillage was iho. 
Wille, wan, wan, wau, etc. 

"I knew them all and I knew them well; 
The Annie, the Crwl, the Beas, 
The Llna, the Barbara, the Eva, the Kate; 
Thmj howled in a ring aionnd my gate 
Wille, wan, wan, wau, eto. 

**T named them all hy their names alnnd. 
What wilt thon, Annie, what wilt thou, Bess? 
Tliemnelvea they wriggled, thero*elTea they shook. 
And ho'ling homeward tlieirway they took. 
Wille. wan, wau. wau, 
Wllle, wo, wo, wo, 
Wito, hu! 

I wish I could bit as literally Goethe's serenade. 
But there is an untranslatable felicity which acme 



German poems have, of repeating, as in this one, ihe 
third line of the preceditig stanza as the first of the 
next, and keeping the same ending for each stanza. 
It is like a braid of gold and silver cord, whei« the 
same thread appears again under each entwining. 
Ruckert and Heine both do the rame. And, as I 
mcnti m Heine, what a vision of Germany comes to » 
me I His two volumes which I have here on my ta- 
bl«) are a series of pictures. He f^ecms to have set 
life to music ; and his lift- opera begins with a dark 
tragic overtnrc, to end in the most comic and yet the 
saddest of finales. Ix>vo and despair, or love and 
satietv ; and thon the mocking chorus of the "Get^ 
mania" at the clo«e. His songs are little sketches, — 
a lonely street, and a figure pacing before an emptv 
house ; a watcher at the street-corner looking up at 
lighted windows ; a voyager gazing at the stormy 
North Sea waves ; the "sea beach with the mists roll- 
ing in from l)eyond the light-house ;— a passionate 
investiture of all natural objects with the buniing 
Nessns shirt of the wearer. The water-lily pining 
for the moon (who is masculine in German, as the 
sun is the triumphant representative of the woman's 
rights question), the moon looking up from the lake 
to meet the water-lily's gaze ;— all nature is the vic- 
tim, according to Heine, of an '*unieq«ited," or "pri- 
ofi attachment." Then comes the time when nothing 
is i|DO sacred for the daring muse, and then there are 
poems which no one of English blo?>d ever woald or 
could translate, being worse than atheistic. 

But intermingleil with these are the tendereat nn^ 
loveliest of little poems, and. as I said, the most 
comic. When I first read his *' Dcutscbland," I 
laughed till I cried over his description of his break 
ing down in bis post-chaise in the forest, and the' 
wolves assembling an>and, and the speech he makes 
to persuade them that he was a fellow-sympathizer 
with them, and had advocated the cause of the ahcep 
only to save appearances. 

I can tuni, I find, to a little poem of his,— to one 
of his many lady-loves.— which I like very much for 
its simplicity, and which bleuds his two moodv very 
prettily : 

"My child, we both were children. 

Two children blithe and gay. 
When we OMd to creep in the hen-hoosa 

And hide onrselvee In the hay. 

"We crowed Juat aa the ciicks crow, 

To pns'e the passer' -by; 
Kikerikee ! they thought it 

The granlne eockorcl cry. 

*'0n the bVt cheeta In our garret 

Old nhawla and enrpeU .were laid ; 
We lived In ttoem together , 

And a flunons boose we made. 

**The old cat of our neighbor 

Came often on o« to <«ll ; 
We met her l>owa and courteeies 

With complimenting* and all. 

*'We asked after all her kindred, 

Carefully naming e*rh one. 
As with many an ancient tabby 

We have often since then done. 

We sat and we talked like the old iblks 

In a solemn head-ehaking way ; 
Complaining that all things were better, 

Far bettor, than now, in our day ; 

»<That Love and Truth and Believing 

Out of the world were fled ; 
And eoflipe waa eo much deenr, 



And money so 



we said. 



"Gone are the rhildiah Iknclea ; 

Aiid living like draama of yonth 
Ar« the World and the Times and the Money, 

Believing, and Love, and Truth.^* 

If yon like that,— and having been a child I think 
you inuNt, — here is one more of Heine's upon a dif- * 
ferent key, — one of his melancholy love-songs, which 
young genttomen, between the oges of nineteen and 
twenty-two, should such read the Atlantic, are re- 
qaested not to omit : 

**I love a flower, yet which it la T know not. 

And thi>nee there comti* my pain ; 
And one by one each bloesoom cop I gaae in, 

And seek a heart again. 

"The flowern are fhigrant to the day*a declining, 

The nightingale ia beard: 
1 seek a heart as fair and Ibnd as mine Is, 

A heart as deeply stirred. 

"The nightingale la singing, and I listen 

Th» mystery of her moan ; 
To both of ue It Is so looe and dreary 

8o drear and looe." 

Sentimental enough, I dare say ; but as we grow 
older, my dear wifi). we love sentiment. It is a harm- 
less bevero^te,- the eau tttrr^e which, when one is hot 
and dusty with the hard work of life, is very cooling 
and refreshing. Do you say I am getting proay ? 
For that I shall inflict another stanza on yon, "The 
Origin of the Watch." Says Heine : 
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"T0II mc who first th« clock Ibnod oat, 

Part'«lHnf hoars and mlontw out ? 

It WHS a shirsring, sorrowful odo, 

Who sat and thought in tb« midnight lone, 

And counted the staps of the knowing mouse, 

And th« death-watch's click in the weary houw.'* 

The Antithesis to this — he who invented kisses— is 
not so (food, so I will not translate it ; hat instead 
the little song which Heine calls ''Doctrin," nnerely 
premising:, my child, that the principle of Hegel's 
philosophj has been thas sammed op : "Nothing is, 
bat everything is going to be." 

^'Battle the drumitick* and never fl»ar, 

And merrily kits the TlTandlire ; 
That is the whole of learning's sphere, 

That la the big book's ehiefest oara. 

''Drum up the people out of their sleep ; 

Beat the reTellle with youthful arm, 
Drumming and marching ever ahead ; 

That is the sum of learning's charm. 

< 'That's the Hegelian phlloeophy. 
The pith of the books both great sad small ; 

I found it out because 1 am wise. 
And because I'm a skilful drummer withal.-* 

The charm of most of his little poems, however, 
lies partly in the deep pa«sion poured out in them, 
and their exquisite little pictares of out-door life. 
ThejT are like vij^nettes or marfrinal etchings, such 
as, if I were rich enough, I would have to a onique 
copy of "Hyperion" that I have deviled. I don't 
know of anybody save Tennyson who has written 
such in Engliiih. For a true song is just a single 
thought in a rich setting. There are love-poems 
which may be sung, and also many other poems 
which suffer the same change in the sea of music ; 
but sonirs they can hardly be called. Men sometimes, 
not often, express themselves, in moments of great 
feeling, lyrically ; but when they simply sing, it is 
not because tbey are thinking much, but just want to 
let out a pleasant or tender emotion in a simple way 
through music. Negro melodies, real ones, are a 
fair example of the singing impulse. The idea is 
snbordimited to the air. Negro melodies manufac- 
tured are utterly opposed to every true principle of 
song- making ; are such as, except for sale, no roor- 
ul ever would dream of making. So are all Scotch 
songs not written by Scotchmen, and sea songs not 
written by sailors, convivial ditties written by young 
gentlemen in the Sophomore year of college, and the 
miscellaneous "poems" so entitled in most volumes 
of verse. A true song is one that will come into 
one's head as he walks in the woods of a nleasant 
day, and that runs over the lips unconsciously. He 
who writes ope good song in his life may rest, like 
single-speech Hamilton, on his laurels. 
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Nkw York, Oct. 2.5. — In my last letter I men 
tioned the coming opening of the new ''Liederkranz 
Hall. On Saturday evening it took place, and a very 
enjoyable entertainment it proved to be. I append a 
programme of the concert : 

1 Overture. Mnglc Flute Hosart. 

S Hjma. **To Music." I Mele chorus.] Laehner. 

8 Sohcno. B moll. op. 81. [Uhs Alide Topp] Chopin. 

4 Chorus ftDm the ''Cre«tion." [Mixed Chorus and Orehee- 
tra .Haydo. 
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6 Coronation Uaieh, Meyerbeer. 

The or< he^tral and vocal portions of the pro- 
gramme were extremely well done and reflected 
great credit upon the energy and care of the musical 
I director, Herr Paur. The male chorus was emphat- 
ically the gem of the evening, and was sung in an 
almost faultless manner by the well-drilled voices. 
The shading was very fine, while the crescendo$ and 
diminwndo&f accurate and even, were supeib. One 
could easily understand why this Society took the 
prise at the "Saengerfest," at Baltimore, daring the 
past summer* 

Af^er the singing of the "Hymn," Mr. William 
Steinway, President of the Society, delivered a short 
and able address, in which he alluded to the past, 
present and future of the Society, thanked its mem- 
b(^rs for their liberal contributions, made mention of 
their past artistic triumphs, and then, in a few well- 
chosen and appropriate sentences, concluded amid 
warm and hearty applause. 

I regret to say that Miss Topp did justice neither 
to herself nor to the magnificont Scherzo ; she missed 
notes quite frequently, and altogether failed to 
achieve an artistic success. She was recalled, how- 



ever, and, then played, in rather better stylo. Hellei's 
exquisite transcription of Schubert's "Die Forelle." 
Much allowance must be made for her, inasmuch as 
she played upon a Knabe piano (which was the 
prize won by the Society at the Baltimore "Ssenger- 
fest), and it was unquestionably the poorest instni- 
ment I have ever heard in a respectable concert-room. 
It had a hard, wiry tone, and, besides, was not in 
tane. 

At the conclusion of the concert (at about half 
past ten) the supper, which was sumptuous, took 
place ; and at midnight commenced the hall which 
terminated somewhere among the small hours. 

The Brooklyn Philharmonic Society, which lay 
dormant for a time, has suddenly started up into ac- 
tive life, and is before the public this winter with a 
prospectus for the present season. The first concert 
will occur on Saturday evening, Nov. 13, and the 
roaAieal aflfairs of the Society, including rehearsals, 
concerts, &c., will be under the direction of Carl 
Bergmann. I am very glad to know that our sister 
Society is once more upon its feet, and I most hearti. 
ly wish for it a career of nninterrupted prosperity* 
Perhaps the experience of being without the concerU 
for a season may prove to be a salutary lesson to the 
Brooklyn people. 

There have been three PattI concerts during the 
past week, which seem to have been quite as success 
fhl musically and pecuniarily as were the initial 
ones. Mile. Patti executes her wonderful roulades 
and cadenzas with the same ease and grace. Habel- 
mann has not improved ; Prume plays decidedly bet- 
ter than he did at the opening concert, and the or- 
chestra unmistakably bad. (It has also been reduced 
in size). M. Bitter is an admirable artist, and his 
quiet, gentlemanly manner of playing is something 
quite stupefying to audiences hitherto accustomed to 
clap-trap displays and monkey tricks with the keys. 
The Patti troupe starts for a very extended Western 
tour about Nov. 1st, and will probably visit Utah 
and California before returning to this city. 

On Thursday evening of last week Mr. John N. 
Pattlson— described by the Sun as one of our "most 
brilliant avmteur pianists" — was married to Miss 
Adelaide Morgan, daughter of D. R. Morgan, Esq., 
a wealthy gentleman residing on hxYi Avenue. It is 
understood that Mr. Pattison retires from the pro- 
fession. 

One of our pianists (whose name I shall not men- 
tion) recently received a letter of half a dozen lines 
from Liszt. This letter, together with iu envelope, 
and a photograph of the great pianist, have been 
framed and placed in the window of one of the most 
flourishing and snccessful music stores on Broadway. 
All of which pleasingly illustrates the modesty of 
mankind. f. 



Nbw York, Nov. 1. — Our Philharmonic Society 
has issued its prospectus, and I shall endeavor to 
give a synopsis of it in as little space as powible. 
There will be seven Symphonies : Beethoven, No 5, 
C minor; Schumann, No. 2, C major ; Haydn, No. 
— D; Rpohr,F,"Weihedcr Tone;" Raff. No. 2, 
C; Mozart, E6; Liszt, Dante Symphony. The 
Overtures to be played are mostly old favorites ; the 
only new ones will be one by Jadassohn, and another 
by Goldmark. Choruses will be given from Wag- 
ner's "Moister*<a<iger," and Liszt'r "Elizabeth." In 
addition to these attractions, the entire "Midsummer 
Night's Dream" music will be performed (at the first 
concert), the poem being read by Mrs. Scott Siddons, 
while the choral accompaniment will be entrusted to 
the Arion Society, The solo artists already an- 
nonnced are S. B. Mills, Mme. Parepa-Rosa, F. 
Bergner, Mile. Alide Topp, Carl Rosa, and Ole Bull. 
It will be remembeied that Mme. Rosa was to have 
appeared at one of last season's concerts, hut was 
prevented from so doing by serious illness, which de- 
tained her for many weeks in Baltimore. | 



The concerts will be six in number (with the usaal 
eighteen public rehearsals) and will occur on the eve- 
nings of Nov. 27, Jan. 8, Feb. 5, March h, April S, 
May 7. 

And now for the Brooklyn Society, which is now 
once more on iu feet, with 1,000 snbscrihen already, 
and prospects of more. Th^re will be 5 concerts 
(and 15 public rehearsals) on the evenings of Nov. 
13, Dec. 18, Jan. 28, Feb. 26, April 9. No compre- 
hensive prospectus has yet appeared, but I am in 
possession— through the courtesy of G. W. Warren, 
Esq., one of the most active and energetic directors— 
of the programme for the first concert, which is cer- 
tainly a good and attractive one : 

Symphony, Erelea, No. 8 Beethoven. 

"Complalnte de la Mendleaate" Meyerbeer. 

Miss Adelaide PblUpps 

Overture, "Wood Nymph." Stemdale Bennett. 

P. F. Concerto, K flnt mejor LIsst. 

Mile. Allde Topp. 

Rondo, "Nen pin meste" Boeslnl. 

Miss Philippe. 
Jnbel, Overtore Ton Weber. 

Maretzek*s opera season will commence on Wed- 
nesday evening with "II Trovatore." The leading 
roles will be taken by Mme. Qriol and Sig. Lefranc, 
both new to us. r. 

Chicago, Oct. 29. The unusual interest that at- 
taches to the Parepa-Rosa English Opera season 
here makes it incumbent on roe to give you sofhe 
idea of what you may presently expect in Boston 
when the troupe shall have completed their prelimi- 
nary rehearsals in New York, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
St. Louis, etc. 

This troupe comprises, as you already know, Mme. 
Parepa-Rosa and Miss Hersee, chief prime donne ; 
Mrs. Edward Seguin and Miss Fannie Stockton, 
contralti ; Mr. William Castle and Mr. Henry Nord- 
bloom, tenon ; Mr. Maurice de Solla, 2nd tenor, Mr. 
Albert Lawrence, baritono ; Messrs. S« C. Camp- 
bell and Gustavns Hall, bassi cantanti; Edward 
Seguin, bnffb ; and Mr. Frank Howard, basso. It 
will be seen that this combination is sufficiently 
strong to admit of efTective performances in the con- 
certed pieces, and numerous enough to allow of daily 
perfbrmances. 

The chorus is not large (thirty or forty), but it is 
very spirited, accurate, not offensively bad-looking, 
and the parts are well balanced. The dresses 
are new. The orchestra comprises about thirty, and 
of its make-up the Trihunt says : 

"Rebbelln, of the New Tork Philharmonic, has 
one of the first violins. Howard Glover, who has made 
himself a name in song, has a second violin. Howell, 
of London, the successor of thb great Dragonetti, is 
in the orchestra, playing one of the old-fashioned 
three-stringed instruments. Alard, the solo 'cellist, 
whom every one knows, is also there, and Rocco, 
the superb harpist, a new feature of the opera orches- 
tras in this country, etc." 

The opening was Monday night, Oct 25th, with 
Wallace's Maritana, Parepa-Rosa in the title role. 
Castle as Don C<uar, Campbell as Don Jo»€, and 
Mrs. Seguin as LazariUoi Parspa's singing of "The 
Harp in the air" was as perfect as possible, as also 
"Scenes that are brightest," and elicited hearty en- 
cores. The whole opera went well. The orchestra 
played with great reference to the proper accompani- 
ment of the voices singing, and with a light and 
shade altogether new in operatic orchestras here since 
Anschfitz was here with Grau's troupe four years 
ago, and this excellence is undoubtedly due to Carl 
Rosa's competent direction. Castle is said by all to 
sing far better than ever here before ; his appearance 
on the stage is an unfailing signal for applause. 

On Tuesday ni|*ht Miss Rose Hersee made her debut 
here in the SonnatnhuUt, This young lady is small 
in figure, a blonde, with a profusion of golden hair, 
a pleasant, sparkling manner, a clear, pnre voicti 
mezzo-soprano, and very bird-like execution. She is 
young, and pretty, and apparently uoaffocted. I re- 
gard it as a great hit to have engaged her in this troupe; 
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M she is so complete a contrast to Mme. Parcpa in 
point of personal appearance as to interest an audi- 
ence, howeTer she maj fall short of filling the place 
of the great cantratice. Her Amina was a lovely per- 
sonation, not, indeed, betray in^; a lifelong stady of 
stage business, bat indicative of dramatic talent, and 
by its freshness absolutely more delightful to the au- 
dience than a performance would have been that 
manifested a more prolonged acquaintance with the 
stage. In voice she was entirely equal to the de- 
mands of the music, leaving nothing to be desired, 
unless one compares her to Mme. Parepa-Uosa, when 
one would desire for Miss Hersee a little more vol- 
ume of tone in the concerted pieces. Mr. Castle 
gave us Elinno better than wo have had it here before. 
Campbell was fearfully hoarse. 

On Wednesday night Balfe's opera "The Puri- 
Un's Daughter" was givep for the first time here, 
and Parepa-Rosa in the title role. Of this music 
space forbids to speak so fully as I could desire. It 
is erident, in short, that Balfe (as a rural friend re 
marked) "took in more ground than he could tend." 
The general design of the work is on the dimensions 
of an Italian grand opera, while Balfe's musical re- 
sources were inadequate to properly carry out his in. 
tenrion. Nevertheless the opening chorus is a fine 
one, and would be very effective for musical conven- 
tions and the like, and there are two or three male 
choruses that are very fine. The work abounds in 
recitative, and was regarded as a little tedious. I 
was superbly dene. Castle sang a drinking song in 
the second act that was highly absurd, being drunk 
all the way through. In this, also, Mr. Gustavns 
Hall made his first appearance in opera here, as 
Charles II. He looked and sang the part well. 

Thursday night "The Bohemian Girl" was given, 
with Miss Hersee as Arliue^ and Mr. Nordhlom made 
his debut in opera as Viaddeus. Miss Hersee made, 
if possible, a more favorable impression than on 
Tuesday night. Mr. Nordhlom was, of course, green 
on the stage, but his voice is excellent, and he prom, 
ises to become a valuable acquisition to the operatic 
theatre. He was deservedly encored in "Then you*ll 
remember me," which was sung in a manner to satis- 
fy a critic. Mr. Hall had to undertake the Cmint, in 
place of Campbell, at shoVt notice, and being unfamil- 
iar with the business, was not expected to meet with 
great success. However, he disappointed all his 
friends by doing better than they had thought he 
could under the circumsunces. If Mr. Hall would 
learn to enunciate words with that delicate and fin- 
ished propriety that characterizes tlie singing of Mme. 
Parepa-Rosa and Miss Hersee, he would make a 
great advance toward artistic perfection. Campbell, 
also, has now and then an indistinct utterance, and a 
nasal tone that he would do well to mend in time. 
Some of the Fubordinate memliers of the troupe might 
also learn that twisting the body at the wai.st in sing- 
tng, moving it at say M. M. 120, is no real a-^^sistance 
to expressive utterance, and simply looks ridiculous 
to the audience. 

The audiences have been immense. The opera 

house is crowded every night. I have never seen 

the like here. 

Dbe Frbtschubtz. 
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Theodore Thomas and his Orchestra. 

The visit of thia famous New York Orchestra 

Las given our music lovers quite a new and quick 

sensation. Boston had not heard such orulies- 

ral performances before ; and Boston, in the 

trankest humor, gave itself up to the complete 



enjoyment and unstinted praise of what it heard. 
The promise of the three concerts of last Friday, 
Saturday and Sunday evenings was kept to the 
letter. It was truly and exclusively Thomas's 
New York Orchestra, — fifty-four instruments, 
picked men, most of them young, all of them ar- 
tists, all looking as if thoroughly engaged in their 
work, eager above all things to make the music 
altogether sound as well as possible. And it was 
evident, from first to last, that they had perfect 
understanding with their leader and each other ; 
that they were in admirable discipline, had played 
together very often and for years ; and that they 
liad been selected, with a determined eye to su- 
periority in every part, in a community where 
good musicians are so numerous that a crude or 
lifeless member can always be easily replaced by 
a better ; no holding on to places after faculty is 
gone, no dead wood in the tree. There was 
nothing which oar people, our musicians needed 
so much as to hear just such an orchestra. They 
came roost opportunely : for our musicians, teach- 
ing by example ; for our public (and there is no 
better public in the world for music of the high- 
est character than that which fills the Music Hall 
at all good Symphony Concerts), to show us that, 
with all our pride in our own orchestra, we are 
yet very far this side of perfection, and must 
take a lesson from what is better done elsewhere. 
Well informed musical persons here have always 
known of the superiority of the New York or- 
chestras (the Philharmonic and that of Mr. 
Thomas) to our own ; but such has not been the 
imagination of the public ; their own glowing 
s}'mpathy and aspiration, meeting the inten- 
tions of the noble music half way, have always 
fondly found the execution better than it was ; 
nay more, the reluctantly confessed sense of 
weariness and ennui after many a noble compo- 
sition has been too willing to accuse itself, if 
modest, or if not, that venerable **o1d fogy," the 
composer, never suspecting that the coarse, blurr- 
ed, lifeless execution may have been at fault 
We have an audience that deserves the best ; we 
have at last a quickening example of what, in 
point of execution at least, comes very near the 
best thus far ; it will be our own fault if we do 
not improve the lesson, and t^ke a -new start in 
orchestral music, finding it impossible now to 
shut out of sight the new and higher standard 
which has so vividly impressed itself on every 
mind. 

But we are anticipating; we must report, and 
briefly try to weigh and estimate. In candor, 
what we have to set down as the **net result" ar- 
tistically of the Thomas concerts, is not all in 
prai.% ; and we anticipate a little further, just 
enough to give it as our calm and clear convic- 
tion, that, while bis Orchestra play vastly better 
than our own, still ours remain the better Con- 
certs. Does this seem paradoxical ? Let us 
see. Here are the three programmes, which we 
quote together, that we may discuss the several 
elements in groups of like with like : 
(Fridfif/ Tlvcninfj^ Oct 29. J 

Ovsrtaiv. "Titiitili.UiiM'r^* Wn^ner. 

Adafrio. "I'roitietbi'UM Beethoven. 

L'luritation a In Danra .Weber. 

(Inntrumentatfon by Hector Berlios). 
Sjmpbonio Poem. Preludes Lint. 

Overtore. "William Tell'* Bominl. 

Traiumerei Scbuinann. 

Walr«. "On the beautiful bine DanuW .•.BtmuMi. 

Solo Ibr Trombooe. "The Tear'' Stigelli. 

Mr. F. lioetrch. 
PoIIm Mnxurka. '-T^ob der Fraueu." \ b^p.-.. 

Polka Schnell. "Jocun" | »"•««. 

FuekeltauB, in B, No. 1 Meyerberr. 



(Saturday Ex^ning). 

Suite No. 8,inD Bach. 

Introduction to Act III of Medea Ch<>rubiDi. 

Concerto for Piano, G minor MendeUeohn. 

Mr. C Peterallea. 
Oferture. "IiM>non." No. 8 Beethoven. 

Faekeltans, No. 8. C minor Meyerbeer. 

17acht|teiang Togt. 

Walt«. "Wiener Bonbona** Stmuae. 

Grand March for Piano. "Purltani" Lint. 

Mr. C. PeCereilea- 

Reverie Vieaxtemps. 

Polka Mazurka. "Libelle" I atrmnM 

Polka Franealce. "Kreuafidel," \ owauw. 

(Sunday Evening.) 

Bjmphonj, No 7. A BeethOTen. 

Trio for Two Horn« and Trombone Bergmann. 

Meei>T«. Sehaiitz, Lotie and Leetaeb. 
Coeatsehogue. Fanfeaiie sur una danae Coaaque. 

Dargomijiky. 

Overture. "Rienrf Wagner. 

Trftumerel Sebumann. 

Biillet. "Faust." (New) Gounod. 

Compoaed ezpreaBly for the prrformancee at the Impe- 
rial Grand Opera, Paris. 

Fantaide. "Ave Maria,*' Schubert. 

March. "BAaieppa" Liazi. 

Plainly, in all this, the ohject was to show what a 
modem orchestra can do, and how well this particu- 
lar orchestra can do it, rather than to convey any 
poetic unity of impression ; to startle and delight for 
the moment, rather than to lift into a pore, ideal at- 
mosphere. Artistic unity, and the well-motived con- 
trasts which that implies, are out of the question in 
such programmes ; instead of that we have the con- 
trast of extremes, cxriring wonder until wonder 
wearies of itself. Fii'^t, we note, as the most promi- 
nent ingredient, those loud and ponderous effect 
pieces of tlic Ltszt, Wagner, Meyerbeer school. 
Think of the TannhSuser Overture, the Lisztian 
"Preludes," the "Tell" Overture (which, by itself 
considered, of course, is good), and aflnring, blazing, 
crashing Fackeltanz (midnight orgies by torchlight) 
of Meyerbeer, all in one concert ! The Tannhduser 
led off, as if to smite with the first blow, that easy 
victory might follow. Never did we hear it so well 
played (unless at the Opera in Viennn) ; never did 
we enjoy the work so little. It was Wagner exposed ; 
robbed of his glamour, if he ever had any, by setting 
him in so strong a light, so mercilessly truthful. 
But whatever it did for Wagner, the orchestra itself 
showed, in its own strong light, to excellent advan- 
tage. The band was all alive in the first place , 
yital at every point ; every instrument told ; every 
part in the Quartet was substantial, nnmi.Htaknl)lc 
(nowhere did the superiority of this orchestra to our 
own assert itself so clearly as in the middle strings, 
where Boston has been always weak). The fine pre- 
cision and pungent quality of the violins; the warmth 
and richness of those five 'cellos, massed in the front, 
and moving with one soul ; tlie five double h ^^es 
too ; the excellence of all the braas ; Ella's delicious 
oboe ; indeed everything, to tympani and tambourine, 
won in turn its special share of admiration. Only 
in bassoons and clarinet have we as good to show. 
Choice materials admirably blended ! lii the mat- 
ter oftemj>Oy however, there was some room for criti- 
cism ; the solemn, slow part of the ovesture was un- 
comfortably slow. There was some dragging also in 
Les Preludes^ whicli, finely executed as it was, so 
beaatifully on the part of the strings, and with all the 
coloring of which Liszt is a master made so palpa- 
ble, still failed to give us the impression of great 
music. 

The "Tell" overture was played superbly ; we 
will only specify the rare perfection of the opening 
passage by the 'cellos, the singularly rich tone, and 
searching, true expression of the leading one (Berg- 
ner) particularly ; and the fine oboe again, so rich 
in the lower tones here commonly given by the Eng- 
lish Horn. The trumpets, first and second, told 
triumphantly in this ; but more so in the two Ftickd- 
tanz€f where they have such florid abligato pas iges. 
These were interesting novelties to hear, full of in- 

gc-nions effcois and startling or plenMng fnncies, yn 
properly helongng to the category of musiral. ex- 
travaganzas. Most extravagant, fantastical, gro- 
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tesqiie of all was the Cossack dance on Sunday eve- 
ning ; a herd of bafFaloes coald not have burst in 
more tnmultnoasly than it did ; no doubt there is 
plenty of the Cossack character in it. Wagner's 
Rienzi is unmitigated noise ; riot set to music, one 
would think, and in strains coarse and commonplace. 

But this served the purpose (as did one of the /or- 
tissimo pieces each time) of exhibiting by extremest 
contract the opposite element which figured in these 
programmes. We mean the delicate transcription 
for all the strings of little piano-forte pieces like 
Schumann's **TrdumereV* (Reverie) and the **Nacht- 
getang"\}j Vogt, which were of course so popular, that 
no programme could be accepted as complete with- 
out them both. The efTectof such Quartet rendering 
(they do whole Quartets so in Paris) was indeed most 
beautiful ; the rich full tone and perfect harmony of 
so many strings, the light and shade, the refining of 
expression and of pianistimo to a point where it 
seemed more dream than reality, — all this caused a 
new and cxc^uisite sensation, which exerybody wished 
to have repeated and prolonged. But after all, this 
is effect music, and lacks artistic justification, does 
not properly belong in an artistic programme. For 
this is not interpretation ; it is simply a Study, of 
Pianissimo, using for a text a simple little piano- 
forte piece from Schuman's **Kinder8cenen" (Scenes 
from Childhood), a piece never intended to be played 
with such exaggeration of expressioti. Admirable 
studies these for anj orchestra; but we would no 
more put them Into a Symphony or Philharmonic 
programme than we would the Etudes de Vefocitk" 
in a young lady's lesson book. 

The refining inOnonce of such practice, however, 
appeared in all the classical interpretations of this 
admirable orchestra. As such we recall the beauti- 
Adagio, with harp, from Beethoven's "Prometheus" 
ballet; the Suite by Bach (which is down for one of 
our own Symphony Concerts), and the very grand 
and tragical introduction from Medea, really great 
music, which, much simpler as it is, affects the imag- 
ination almost lis powerfully as the introduction to 
the prison scene in Fidelia. These were wonderfully 
well done, especially the Suite^ which was applauded 
with a heartiness that proved there is something in 
Bach that appeals to general sympathy, let him once 
be properly presented. We thnnk Mr. Thomas for 
these choice additions to our stock of high orchestral 
music. 

In the familiar classical selections — Seventh Sym- 
phony, Leonora and FrryschUtz Overtures, Mendels- 
sohn Concerto, — and we may add the Berlioz ar- 
rangement of Weber's "Invitation"— there was the 
same masterly precision in the strings, the same cer 
tainty, truth of intonation, well blended coloring, on 
the part of the wind hand also. The rendering of 
the Symphony, however, was not on the whole so 
much superior to some of the best by our own orches- 
tra ; indeed the difTerencc between the two was less 
apparent here than in most of the pieces. Yet the 
temper ami true habit of these men tell of course in 
everything they do ; aud we must bear witness to the 
wonderful staccato of the violins in the mysterious 
whispcRMl passage near the end of the slow movement; 
to the perfect precision of all the instruments in the 
Scherzo Cin spite of iis lieing taken too fast), and the 
supcrh brio of the finale. 

Mr. Pktkksilka played the Concerto with his 
usual OMse and hrilliimcv of technique on a very dry 
and dull piano, one of the WelKsr Grands. The Liszt 
Pantani March did not place him in a very fiutier 
ing light. The only other solos were the one on the 
trombone, by Mr. Lkktrch, who makes its brar.en 
throat sing with the warmth and smoothness of the 
middle tones of a horn ; and the Trio for two horns 
a id trombone, which, roni»idering the many ehro- 
majjc intervals and modiiltitions, showed the rarest 
skill and lasto on the part of all three artists. 

In a word, then, we rejoice in the coming of this 



orchestra. It is just the kind of thing that we for 
years have longed for in view of our own progress 
here. We sincerely thank Mr. Thomas, first, for 
giving us a hearing, under the best advantages, of a 
number of works which were new to us ; some of 
which can hardly claim a place in a classical pro- 
gramme, and therefore we are the more obliged to 
one who gratifies our curiosity about them in anoth- 
er way. But more we thank him for setting palpably 
before us a higher ideal of orchestral execution. We 
shall demand better of our own in future ; they will 
demand it of themselves ; they cannot witness this 
example without a newly kindled desire, followed by 
an effort to do likewise. With the impression fresh 
in every mind of performances which, it is not rash 
to say, may (for the number of instruments) compare 
with those of the bes t orchestras in Europe, improve- 
ment is necessity. 
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Ernst Pbrabo's first Mating drew the best sort 

of audience, in full force, to ChickV^ring Hall, on 

Friday afternoon, Oct. 29. This was the programme : 

Overture, "Zur WeIhA des HaasM," op . 124, C major. 

Arrancad by E. Pftner.f Beethoven. 

Ballade, "In die Feme.'* First time lo Boston. 

Carl Loewe. 
Two Studies, Op. 70, Book 1, Nos. 8 and 12. . . .Mnarbelea. 
Le Message d'Amoor, from ''Obant do Cygne." Vol. 1. 

Scbubert. 
Sonata, op. 100, B flat major Beethoren. 

We had not supposed it possible to convey so 
much of the grandeur and beauty of that Beethoven 
Overture (called in our Symphony Concerts the 
"Dedication" Overture), on the piano, as Mr. Porabo, 
with his firm, strong mastery, succeeded in doing ; 
voa could almost hoar the several instruments, and 
the intricate fugued movement was singularly clear. 
He played it from memory, as he did also (the great- 
est problem in that kind we can imagine) that long- 
est^ strangest and most difficnlt of Beethoven's Sona- 
tas, the op. 106. No one but Pcraln) has played it 
publicly in Boston ; and it was indeed a triumph that 
he made it all enjoyable to the great mass of his au- 
dience, though we have yet to see the person who 
does not own himself puzzled by the last movement, 
with its intricacies an.1 caprices. The two Studies by 
Moscheles date from that master's best and most ge- 
nial period ; they are full of airy grace and fancy, 
and were beautifully rendered. 

Miss Whittkn's selections were choice and new, 
and she sang them with the best expression ; the 
sweetness of her voice, and her artistic use of it, im- 
prove upon acquaintance. The specimen of Lowe's 
Ballads, though very Iteautiful and full of feeling, 
was hardly one of his most characteristic ; his pecu- 
liar vein, we should say, lies more in the romantic 
and mysterious. 

Next Friday Mr. Pembo will play the "Krcufzcr 
Sonata" with Mr. Listemann. 

Symphony Conckrts. We go to press on the 
day of the first Concert (Thursday) and therefore 
cannot speak of it at present. The second concert, 
since Thanksgiving has been appointed for the 18tl-, 
has to he given a day earlier, namely, on Wfdnrndny, 
Nov. nth. It will nl.so hctrin half an hour earlier 
than usual, to accommodate musicians going out of 
town. The programme is: Part I. "Ossian" Over- 
ture, Gnde ; Violin Concerto, Betthorpn, played by 
B. LiSTKMANN. — Part II. Overturn to "Manfred." 
Schumann ; Violin Sonata : "La Trille dn Diablo," 
Tartiru: Italian Symphony, Mendelssohn. 

The complaints about the sale of tickets to these 
concerts are fairly answered by an unknown friend 
in the Dai/y Adcatisert as follows : 

The difliciilty of pleasing the public did not end 
with the (-atistrophc narrated by 7l<lsop. People still 
demand that the miller should walk, or make his .von 
walk, or that fmhcr and son should carry the nss l>o- 
twccn them ; atid they will alwayi^do so. 

The Harvord Musical Association, nnmh<»nng a 
little over a hundred members, having seen that all 
former attempts to give symphony concerts have 



either resulted in pecuniary loss, or in lowering the 
character of the music to meet the demands of an un- 
cultivated public, undertook, a few years ago, what 
was considered a doubtful experiment, trusting thai 
a combined eflfort in private circles might be more 
successful than appeals to the general public had 
been. 

A committee of the association hired a largo or- 
chestra, becoming personally responsible for salaries, 
rent of hall and advertising' bills, to the amount of 
nearly Sl(),000. ^With such a responsibility and 
warned by previous experience, they did not feel at 
liberty to'trust wholly to the public ; but through 
their members solicited subscriptions to a scries of 
concerts, in order to have a material guaranty for in- 
evitably large expenses. These concerts have cost 
the association much labor, — unpaid, but cheerfully 
given. The subscripti<>n lists have been made up bj 
no small effort ; and the selection of programmes 
and a- tend ing to the necessary rehearsals and other 
business matters is not a trivial matter. 

The public, i. e. those who would like to patronize 
music now that it has become fashionable, cannot get 
all the. best seats in the hall and are wroth. What is 
to be done ? Shall the association give up itt effi- 
cient management and leave the cause of music in 
the hands of speculators ? For if the members can- 
not be assured by subscriptions, they will not incur 
the necessary liabilities. And the association will 
not give its sanction to any musical enterprise with- 
out a controlling voice in selecting programmes. 

The Harvard Association was not established for 
the purpose of giving concerts,, and its officers would 
not be allowed to enter into any engagements of this 
kind in its name, unless there was a certainty that iu 
treasury was secured against loss. 

The total number of subscriptions for this season 
was less than 1000. Seats for these were locaie<l by 
the members or their friends liefore opening the lists 
to the public, as was natural and proper. If any one 
has any reasonable sueirestions to make, and can tell 
us how a series of classical concerts can be maintain- 
ed, free from the control of those who would make 
art serve mammon, and how a guaranty of Si 0.000 
can be obtained from private persons without tlie 
basis of a subscription list, it will bo far b|;tter to do 
so than to keep up an aimle»is growling iu the news- 
papers. 

The Harvard Musical Association, for this scries 
of concerts and for many other public-spirited move- 
ments, deserves a kindlier recognition than it has re- 
ceived. UrsiLON. 
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KRKn/.NAOii. — In a ctdcbration of the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the Royal Gymnasium, a performance of 
Sophoeles's Antit/one, in the original Greek, with 
Mendelssohn's music, w:is given hy the pupils of the 
institution. 

BoLOOHA. — Acronling to the Italian paper. La 
Faina, Signor Scalaberai, the manager of the theatre 
here, will produce next winter an unknown npcm, 
Giovanna d*AiTo, by no Ic-s a com|K>scr than Rossini 
himself, who is said to have written it more than 
thirty years niro, to a libretto by M. lx?on Pillet, for- 
merly manager of the Grand Opdra, Paris. Chi 
vivra verra — Prep-irations are lH»ing made to pro- 
duce ilcrr R. WhuUim's htUtntfiiu. If the experi- 
ment prove Kurccssful, the Scilrt, Milan, will follow 
snit. cifher with the same opera, or with Die Mtister- 
singer. 

Salzuttro. — The programme of the la«t concert 
given hy the Moziirteum comprised : Prelude to />ie 
Sfeistn'siiujcr, \i. VVajrner ; Rituale, from linstimundp, 
Schubert: Pianoforte (^meiTto (K minor), Chopin<; 
aud iJie Wafpimfistutrhtf MendelHSohn. 

St. PKTKii8ni;i:r,ii. — The Rii*isian operatic .sea- 
son commenee"d wjiii (iliitka's /.//«? for thf (-'nnr. 
M. Gounod's Faust will siiorrly h<-. produced iu Kus- 
sian. — The Italian Opera etimmcnees its season on 
the 1st November. The Sisters Marehisio are en- 
gaged in the place of Mme. Lucca. 

BRRaLAU. — The projrnunme of the ctinccrt which 
Ilerr Ferdinand llillergavea short time sinra con- 
sisted exclusively of works of his own lomposition. 
They were: Third Sonata, Op. 78; Four Studies, 
for Jriano and Violin : pieces from the Oftrrrttr ohne 
Text : solos for piano, and voeal solos, and ducts for 
female voices. Ilerr F. Ililler was siippoited by 
Miles. Seherlicl and Ilcrr Lti^tner, who kindly gave 
their scrvires on the orj-asinn. — At the Inst <*oneert 
given by the Sinannwleniie.. ilic works -jMjrformed 
were Actus trngicns^ J. S. B.uh ; and the /{tyuiem, 
Mozart. 
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Mdnior. — Herr R. Wagner's Bhangdd has at 
leogth been given. It achieved only a very moder- 
ate socoess, even on the first night, when the Wa^- 
nerites mostered all their forces to snpport it. In 
every probability it will not he repeated ver^ often. 
A writer in the N«u Freie Pretse speaks of it in the 
following terms ; — "1 have jost come from the first 
performance of Rkdngcld by R. Wagner. The King 
was present from the beginning to the end. For bit 
courage in having the opera produced, in spite of 
Wagner's opposition, he ws reoeired with tamaltnons 
applaase npon entering his box, bat this fact ren- 
dered it impossible for the aadience to express their 
feelings dormg the performance, becaase by a stu- 
pid piece of etiquette still in force among us, if a 
Royal, or any other such like personage has been 

fiubliciy received, no marks of approbation are al- 
owed to be bestowed upon art. It was not till the 
end of the opera, when his Majesty left with most 
striking rapidity, that the audience were at liberty to 
give vent to their feelings. The machinery had 
worked properly and blamelessly ; there had not 
been a hitch, either in any of the changes of scene, 
or in the much talked of rainbow, on which the Gods 
mount to the Walhalla ; the singers and the band 
had done their duty ; and Herr WfiUner, to whom 
the direction of the opera had been confided had hon- 
orably fulfilled his task of rendering it fit for perfor- 
mance in a* fortnight, though nearly all the mate 
characters had been cast afrexh ; so there was good 
reason for a party among the public beginning to 
applaud at the fall of the curtain ; but another party 
opposed this. The first party, however, gained the 
day, and so, in obedience to a call, the singers ap- 
peared before the curtain. When they had done this 
the enthusiasm was over, and the public flocked out 
of the overcrowded theatre. Such was the result of 
the first performance of Rheingold/* 

The orchestra, specially reinforced, for Herr Wag- 
ner's Rheingold, consisted of 18 anvils (!) tuned to 
the proper pitch ; 16 first violins ; 16 second violins ; 
12 tenors ; 12 violoncellos ; 8 double basses ; 2 harps ; 
3 flutes ; 1 piccolo ; S oboes ; 1 English horn ; 3 
clarionets ; I bass clarionet ; 3 bassoons ; 8 horns ; 
8 trnmpeis . 1 bass trumpet ; 3 trombones ; 1 contra- 
bass trombbne ; I contra-bass tuba ; a pair of kettle 
drums ; triangle ; cymbals, and gong. Thus there 
were 120 instruments actively employeil. In addi 
tion to this, the members of the company exerted 
themselves to the very utmost; the scene-painters 
and carpenters effected wonders, while three thou- 
sand gas-burners were alight on and above the 
stage, and behind the scenes. And with what re- 
sult ? PartariurU omnet, fUucUur ridiculum Rh»n- 
gold ! Despite all tliat has been done for it in the 
way of trouble and expense, the last production of 
Herr Warner's Muse fails to attract very greatly. 
Even at the third performance of this precious pro- 
duction, the attendance of the public had greatly 
diminished.—It is said that either Herr Wullner, or 
Herr Max Zenger will be appointed Chapel-Master 
to the Court, in the place of Herr von Bttlow, and, 
subsequently, of Herr Hans Richter. 



London. 

Crystal Palaob Music — The managers of the 
Saturday concerts have pur forth a modest prospec- 
tus for the season just bsgnU'^modest, that is, by 
comparison with the announcement last year of a 
novelty for each programme. This time only a 
small number of new works are promised, on con- 
dition that no serious obstacle ' occur.' Looking at 
the list, we turn instinctively to Schubert's name, 
hoping that the historical cupboard of Dr. Schneider 
may again have yielded up treasure. The result Is 
disappointment. Though we have the authority of 
Mr. Oeorge Qrove for believing the cuptioard any- 
thing but bare, nothing has come out of it this time ; 
while of sucK of the master's nine symphonies as are 
known, only No 5, the 'Traeic,' and the nnfinii^hed 
No. 8, are set down for performance. With Mnndcls- 
sohn the case is hardly more favomble. Those who 
for years kept the dead composer's manuscripts uni- 
der look and key, as though posthumous muAic wore 
sure to do the world a mischief, seem frightened at 
their recent liberty, and nothing more i< forihcom 
ing. True, a motet (.Tu es Petnw') and" certnin 
selections from the Wedding of Comacho are in the 
list of Crystal Palace novelties, hut those belone to a 
former dole, an d are of insignificant account. Schn 
bcrt and Mendelssohn thus barren, the prospectus 
becomes uninteresting till we see that a really ear- 
nest attempt has been made to supply tbo deficiency 
from other quarters. The managers promise first 
hearinffs of a symphony by Haydn, No. 5 in D ; of 
another by Moiart, No 8 f n D ; of another by Spohr, 
No. 6, the 'Historical,' and of another by Ferdinand 
Hiller, the 'Approach of Spring.* Moreover, they 



have looked about among English composers, and, 
finding that Dr. Sterndale Bennett is a symphonist, 
they promise his '0 minor,' in addition to Mr. G. A. 
Macfarren's cantata. May Day, and Mr. Arthur 
Sullivan's new oratorio, the Prodigal Son, Even if 
this did not supply the lacking interest, we should find 
it in the statement that due attention will be paid to 
the compositions of writers who either claim to be or 
are acknowledged "representatives of their great pre- 
decessors." As the acknowledged representatives of 
Mozart and Beetiioven are, unhappily, very few, the 
managers' as4arence is not so far importsnt. But 
the works of those who claim to be such representa- 
tives will present a wide if not enticing field of 
choice, and the probability is that countless compos- 
ers have already dispatched their manuscripts to the 
CryMtal Palace. With the catalogue of standard 
works which the prospectus contains no fault can be 
found. Six of Beethoven's symphonies, the last two 
of Mendelssohn, the 'Rhenish' and 'D minor* of 
Schumann, together with a host of fayorite over- 
tures, Ar.i% and Galatea, the ^fount of Ofives, the 
Hffinn of Praise, the First Walpurgis Night, and 
Paradise and the Peri, are adapted to satisfy every- 
body, by pleasing every variety of classical taste* 
As regards the executive department nothing more 
is said than that the band is to be maintained in its 
old efficiency, and the chorus augmented and im- 
proved. We care little abdut the augmentation, but 
there is still great need of improvement.— Pa// Mall 
GaxelU, Oct. 4. 

The first programme (Oct. 2) was as follows : 

OvOTtare ["Der PrdaehUtin W«b«r. 

Aristta. "Id qnesta tomb* <Mear»" BMtbovtn. 

Air, "Lot* sounds tho alarm" ["Aob aod OsUtoa"] 

HaoM. 

Sysaphony. No. 2 In D [Op. 86) Beethovon. 

CavAtlns, **Mii U Sola" [''Baatrioe dl Tonda"]. . . . BolUnl. 

Song, "TlM Thorn*' ShMd. 

Batr'aeto In B flat— Ballot airi In Q ["Bowmnndo*! 

F. Sehabort. 

Cradle Song "81«»p, doarast, sleap'* KandagRor. 

Song. "Boa* of Brin" Benadtet. 

Ovartara ["A MIdanmmar Night'a I>raam"..Handalaaohn. 

We quote from what the Times says of the second 

concert : 

At the concert of Saturday (the second of the se- 
ries) another work by Schubert was brought forward 
—one of the many rescued from neglect by Mr. 0. 
Grove, during his viait to Vienna, in Nov., 1867. 
Shortly before, the Crystal Palace concerts had in- 
troduced to an Rnelish public Schubert's unfinished 
Symphony in B minor, the first of his two "Italian" 
overtures, a "Salve Regina, "and some of the inci- 
dental music to the drama of Rosamunde and Miriam's 
Siegesgesang. We have now a fresh obligation to 
record in the addition made at Saturday's concert, 
the programme of which was as follows : 

Ovartara ["DIo Frannda von Balamanka"] Sehabmrt. 

Symphon j' "Bafonnarlon" Mandalaaohn. 

Arioao, **Porffl amor" ["Noaaa di PIgaro"] Mosaii. 

Bong, <0 ruddlar than tba cherry" ["Aeb and Oalataa"] 

Handol. 
Oonoarto— Planeforto— In B flat [0. HalM]. . Baathoven. 

Ormdla Song, "Blrdu in the night" A. B. SntliTan. 

Song, '* A 81ator*a Smile" ( "Fauat** Gtoanod. 

Solo— Planolbrto— "Clavientttck," in E flat minor 

8ebn>>«ri. 

▼alw, "Oodlam** Bavignanl. 

Orartara [' Oiimlda"] Adam. 

Schubert's overture belongs to an operetta (in two 
acts) composed in 1815 to a libretto by Mayrhofer— 
the muhlc alone being extant, having fortunately es- 
caped the destruction which has befallen the manu- 
scripts of other of the composer's dramatic produc- 
tions. If the vocal portion of Die Freunde uon SaJo' 
mnnha is equal to the instrumental prelude to the 
work, it is to he hoped that it may come to a speedy 
hearing— as, although not so characteristic of- Schn 
bert's individuality as his more mature productions, 
there is a melodious freshness and a genial charm of 
style in the overture which render it especially wel- < 
come amid the violent efforts at originality made by 
some contemporary composere devoid of imagination. 
When Schubert produced this work he was but eigh- 
teen, and his tendency was towards the clearness of 
form aud the regularity of melodic phrase which are 
prominent features of Mozart's style. The young 
composer had not then felt the influence of the 
eiant Beethoven, soon to be the object of Schubert's 
reverential admiration, and. the prompting of hv 
genius, which, in a gentler and milder aspect, had 
many points of analogy with that of Beethoven. 
The overture performed on Saturday is throu|rhout 
bright as sunshine, having no trace of that melan- 
choly which, in later music, tinges at times even his 
lighter productions. 

Otto GoLDscftMTDT'a oratorio, Riah, revised by 
the composer, is to hs friveifat Exeter Hall, early in 
November— Mme Lind-Goldschmidt, Mme. Pa'tey, 
Mr. Montem Smith, and Mr. Santley snsuining the 
principal parts. 
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PsiMlah^dl ky Oliver DIsmbi it C«. 



Vooftl, with Flano Aooompaiklin^&t. 

Oh well I remember when I was a child. 3. C 
to f. Kappes. 30 

A tonehtnf ramlnlaoanee of ehlldhood. 

When the hour comes for sleep. Sscred Solo 
with Quartet. 3. Ab, Bisbee, 30 

My Father own me for thy child. Sacred Song. 
E6 to f. Biebee, 30 

Both good ibr social or devotional nsa. 

So non potrii la yittima. Baritone Song. 4. 

F to e. Mercadante, 40 

Era un Angelo d'amore. 4. E to f. Campana, 35 
Xenia. Oh heart unfaithful. 6. B6 to g. 

Lttit. 60 

A showj soDf In oforatle style. 

Laughing Song. "If you love a gentle maiden." 

4. B6 to f. Auber, 50 

Plighted faith. (O luoe di quest). 4. C to A. 

DoHiaeUi. 50 
Teach roe dearest how to love thee. 3. D to 

g sharp. Holder. 30 

A lively, plaastDf malodj. 

Inatmms&taL 

Priere. Fens^ Religense. 4. D6. Sutter. 35 

Moonlight Nighto. Nos. 7 and 8. 5. A. Heiler. 35 
Revue Melodique. No. 80. "Filledu Regi- 

ment," 4 hds. 5. F. Beyer. 75 

The harp that once thro' Tara's Halls. 5. E6. 

Richards. 60 
A anlversally admired nalodj, varied In Brinlaj 
Blebards* osnaUy happy style. 

Chant du Braoonnier. (Poacher's Song.) Piano. 

5. A. Ritter. 60 

Les Courriers. Caprice. 6. B6. "60 

A raatlaas agltatad movement, Intersperaed with 
s««et aa»tebea of melody. A good lewoa pleoe for 
amblttoos pupils. 

Qavotto. I and 2. 2. Fand. D. BacA. 25 

Battle of the Wilderness. 3. Hatch. 75 

I'll meet the in the lane. Waltaes. 3. D & G. 

Musgrave. 60 
A popular sett, easy and pleaslnc. 

Overture. Pique Dame. 5. D. Supp^. 75 

A brilliant and eflaottve oompodtlon. 

Joie du CoBur Masourka. 3. F. fVelr. 50 

lively and elafsnt. 



Thb Picn 10. A Cantata. By /. R. Thomas. 1 .00 
A pretty aOUr with an nnpretendlng title, whieh la 
hardly food enoagh fbr the mnsio, th%t heinf very 
pleaatng. Amogad for mixed voioes, bat an added 
ataff nnden It equally available for three fomale 
voleea. So It ia Juat the thing for Semlnarlas, as wall 
as for the ontalde world. Ineldenta and Pleoes are 
The Gathering, The Departure (Bont eong), The Ar- 
rival, Swinging Song, Flower Bong, MTalta Song, 
-Laughing Glee, Skipping Song, The Storm, The Snn- 
ahioe after Bain, rarawell, and Homeward Bound. 



AnaivunoRS.—DegraesordiAenlty aiumaxted tnm 1 lo 
T. The Aay U marked with a eapitel letter, as 0, B flat, &«. 
k small Boman letter marks the highest note. If o« the stal 
ui HdKe letter the highttt note. If above the staff 



MusiOBTMAn.— Moalclaseatbymall, the ezpenaa being 
two eenta for every four ounoea, or ft«etlon thereof, (about 
one eent for an ordinary pUee of mnale). Peraons at a 
dUtaooe will find the oonveyanoe a saving of time and 
sxpenae In obtaining supplies. Books eaa alw be snil at 
louble theee rates. 
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Handal and Bich. 

ADAPriD rttOM THE OBKJIAX. 

Turning to B.ii'hV or<itorioii. we af. onrc Httr* 
their ins«tinftivp iliirprrnj** from rJi^w of ITinilel. 
Bach did not. like fl.tndtd, mvIc his snKji*(!t : it 
ovi»rpowi»re<l him. He h^d no pnhHc l»efore him, 
lon}sinrr for new thinjrs, and pager to hear new 
sinjzerM. He wa^ a servant of the Chnrch. Hisf 
oriL'inrditv lien not in the rhoir<», but in tho h>ind- 
liiijf of hid theme. He tried to make his Cluirfh 
music accord wirh the sprvire of God, and, 
through it, to give an echo of the words of prdyer 
or i»rai»«». 

His Cantatas, wiih suTiject; dr^twn from tho 
Gospel^ num'ter one hundred. [The MS. s^-orpn 
of nearly three hundred lie in the IIovhI 
Libraiy at Berlin.— Kd.] His Pnwion and 
Christmas music has its ajjpointed pla«'e in the 
Lutheran sorvice, and no other music of the kind 
can compare with his. His St. Matthew's Pas- 
sion is the mo«t powerful of all his productions 
of this kind, and the bout known. 

As Handel's mu-^ic r-an be anderstoml onlv 
throujxh a knowled«re of his career in Italv and 
England, so Bach can be understood only by 
those familiar with the German 8<hool of music. 
Jovoiisness of tone and manner ar« the chirac- 
teristii-8 of Italian musir ; but the old spirit of 
German art, before all thinjrs. strives aOer ihar- 
aeter and truth. The Vords must have their full 
right; the inusit* must only mnke them more 
clear and transparent. To bind wonls and man- 
ner harmoniously tojjefher, like body and soul, 
is Bach'.s qreat effort ; and in it he has met with 
grand success. 

The imperishable trnth stands hijrher with him 
than the inlt-llectaal, beautiful form ; therefore he 
dares express the thouffht with the utmost bold- 
ness, somtitimcs even with harshness. Every mel- 
04lv is charact»ristic ; no one chorus likp another. 
ThiseHtranjr,.8 from him many ears. "B«ich is as 
nanonnl as Goethe and r^esfiini;, but not popular 
n« S::hil!er and Mozart," has been justly said of 
him. 

Bach's music is polyphonic, or manvtoned. 
The ears of nwny cannot bear thii. There are 
people so slu;ri^sh in hearinir and thinkinn, that 
they must have evervthinar perfectly plain in mu- 
sic. Handel «an aciomplish this, but Bach can- 
not. Eve.ry voice forms a part of the trrent whole, 
and must stand alone. A chorus of Bach's is a 
jjrreat conversation of voirea, where eatth must 
be sil -nt when he has nothinjr to say, and fall in 
at the right time. Often in the beirinninir and 
eoncludins chorus we are obliffed to follow two 
or three melodies at a time. It has b*»en truly 
said : *»Bach's music is like a primitive forest, full 
of grofescpie growths and jrnarled branches. One 
should not send children into this wood," 

Over-prejrnant wirh thought and meaning, his 
music is especially the music of the future; still 
amidst all its depth, it contains a romantic ele- 
ment which makes it truly German. Whoever 
fully drinks in the spirit of his melodies, is as un- 
der a spell of enchantment. His orchestra, also, 
is different from Handel's ; not ohly sustaining 
the musie, but standing bj- it like its twin broth- 
er. Sometimes the sentiments are reflected in 
the voices ; at others in the instruments. The 
orchestra, as well as the voices, can interest of 
itself. In the beautiful words of Hiller : "The 
orchestra of the Saint Matthew's Passion is a fine 
Yeil, behind which a tear-moistened, but most 
lovely, face shines forth." 

In this fine, spiritual orchestration, this man 
has indeed followers, but no predecessor. The 
few instruments are finely chosen, and gently and 
impressively they move the thought of the aria. 
In the Saint Matthew's Passion, flutes, harps and 



onjans have their pla<*e but horns, drums, hnjiles 
and trumpets are not heard. Where Christ 
sp-aks, the 8trin<? (]uariet iisnnl'v .^nffly ae«-om- 
panif-s: but at the words*. "My God. niv God. 
why hast thou forsaken me V" evrn this is silent. 

A myst^^rious power, depth and spirituality, are 
the signs-manual of Bach's mu<ir». It is as if he 
ST»oke to us of a better tTorld. He touches our 
finest Sensibilities. We give him our hand, and 
he leads us into an intri<-ate labyrinth of tones, 
but securely we go on by the Ariadne thread, 
and our feet stand at last in the Holy Place. 

The mnsieal world of the present is full of the 
praise of John Sibasrian Bieh. It mav not love 
the seriousness and transcendent depth ^f his 
music, but it honors the master whom Beethox'en 
his callwl "The great father of harmony." 
Over his nameless and unknown grave, many a 
one whom his strains have edified in spirit blesses 
him, and, in the concluding words of his Passion- 
chorus, savs : 

"Rest gently, gently rest." 

To l>oih Handel and Bach the Scriptures were 
the undoubted truth of God. No mortal could 
have written such music, had he not believed. 
To the full Measure t»f their powers they sought 
to serve and honor Ilim, but each in his own way. 
Handel should not l)e called the more worldy of 
the two, if the words are to be taken in tfieir 
usual sense. Like Paul at Athens he preached 
God from a world stage— the living Gwl of his 
torv, speaking in deeds and mirael^s. From the 
Scriptures he seized whatever would most deep- 
ly move the soul, and knew how to present it in 
the best light. He could sing of the world's al- 
lurements and deceits, for he had known them 
all ; and he could compass the whole scale of 
emotion, from despair to rapture, from the woes 
of death to the joys of heaven. 

From his text he graspa, like Luther, the prin- 
cipal thought, and indelibly impresses it upon 
the minrl of his hearers. He is the singer of the 
Old Testament, j**alous for the Lord's house and 
honor — an Asaph in the tcmpk-eourt — his on*hes- 
tra the whole one hundred and fifty P.^alms— his 
text-book Moses and the prophets — and from the 
summit of David's mountain he gazes afar to the 
morning twilight of the great redemption. 

Bach is a Church believer, a pious man, who 
has God always before his eyes and in his heart. 
Not upon the theatre of the world, amid its hon- 
ors and disgrace, its loves and hates, were unfold- 
ed to him the eternal truths of the Scriptures, 
but in a life of silent, blessed meditation, like 
that of a hermit in a forest sanctuary. He was 
a Lutheran, with an inward leaning toward a mo- 
naslic life. Not the defiant Luther before the 
Imperial Diet, but Luther in the narrow cell, re- 
sembled Bach. A deep, mysterious strain runs 
through his music, which shows that he — the Lu- 
theran Cantor — was capable of writing a hi^jh 



ranas. 



The sympathetic element was not wanting in 
Bach — he, too, could sing of mortal loves, and 
hates, and passions, but this human sympathy 
was only the back-ground before whieh appeared 
the shining image of his Lord. Not what God 
does for men with the strong arm, but what God 
does for men in his love, in his inconceivable con- 
descension, affects his heart. Spiritually to sink 
himself in this history, to embody its eternal sub- 
st;ance in his harmonies, this was Bach's art. To 
him the smallest passage of the Scriptures is full 
of meaning. He is not, like Handel, a preacher 
to the multitude; his power is not on the stage 
or in the concert-hall, but in the Church. If 
over his utterances the veil of mvstery lies, still 
he explores into a hitherto unexplored kingdom, 
only to let ua know how inexhaustible its trea- 
sures are. 



His music seems to bo ordained not for the 
people, but for only a con^oerate<l rirele. • And 
still this is only seeming. Wh unjustly eall Baeh 
**a solit-iry artist without a public," because he is. 
too kioh and too deep for the multitude. He 
who only says .what all understand, will, in the 
end, have said but very lirtle ; and he who says 
more, will not uf necessity be always incompie- 
hensible. 

Bach's music is a giant, Gothic dome, in which 
a forest of mighty pillars of harmony swells up- 
ward, their branches crossing and interlacing 
each other in the most wonderful and intricate 
forms. Cross and crosier fail not, and through 
the windows, painted with scenes from sacred his- 
tory, stream in the broken beams of day. Every 
uncorrupted nature feels, without comprehend- 
ing the great structure in all its parts, that the 
spot whereon he stands is holy ground. This is 
the secret power of Bach's music. It is with this 
music as with the stars of heaven. The unlearn- 
ed man feels their greatness and sublimity, but 
the astronomer, who knows their orbits and their 
course, admires and wonders still more. 

Ba<'h is the singer of the New Dispensation. 
He well knows how to sing of old things; but 
it is his delight to seek inspiration in the simple 
majesty of the Gospel, in the deep thoushts of 
Saint Paul. He knows the Lord as the king, the 
conqueror over death, and thus he represents him 
in timt Cantata for the sixt-enth Sunday af>er 
Trinity ; but still it is the mournful joy of the 
true Lutheran to stand under the cross of Jesus, 
to support h;s w(*ary head, and, with gushing 
tears, follow him to the sepulchre, soflly saying, 
'*My Jesus, pood-night !*• 

In Handel breaks forth from the burning bush 
an armed and mantled prophet before all the 
people ; in Bach, a silent priest goes into the holy 
of holies to light the candles, and bum incense 
before the Most High. 

Two great masters have stood before our eyes, 
to comprehend whom in their deepest meaning 
it is given only to earnest souls. Handel and 
Bat^h have risen from forgetfulness, because in 
their works lies an eternal truth, which, though 
it may slumber for a time, can never die. To 
have brought these great masters from obscu- 
rity is an honor to our generation, but may 
Ilccaven forbid that to this or any other age they 
shall be in their music, what they once were, 
witnesses of God against the degeneracy of the 
time ! — Ladies* Repository, 



Masical Amatenn of the Period. 

We confess we do not like musical amateurs, 
'They are a weariness to us, and we listen to them 
with pain — especially when they are our own 
personal frienos, and we are expected to applaud 
them. Amateur actors are bad enough ; out it 
is permitted, from time to time, to laugh at them 
— at least we believe so— we always c'o so oar- 
selves. Amateur singers must not be laughed at, 
however, and they resent it as a personal insult 
if you do not applaud them. We quite approve 
of amateur singers singing together for their own 
entertainment, if it really entertains them. 
What we object to is their inviting friends to 
come and listen to them, and then taking ofTeni e 
if those' friends come when the concert is just at 
an end, and supper about to begin. 

Partiality to the sex may have something 'o 
do with it, but we certainly prefer lady amateurs 
to their male friends and associates in the same 
line. In the second place they are more up to 
their work. The numcMr of ladies who can play 
and sing tolerably well is infinitely greater than 
that of the gentlemen possessing the same talent 
and skill. The great fault of the ladies is, that 
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th«y are too ambitious. A girl who has a pood 
voii"«, which is roally eflfective in a small room, 
thinks — ami herein deceivng herself — that it will 
b-^ <>qiinlly i-flfrtotive in a largo concert-room or 
theatre. She sin^s ballads admirably, as well, 
perhaps, as they need be sung. Therefore she 
atteniprs hmvurn airs, and does not sin<: them 
nearly so well as they would be sung by a fourth- 
rate seconda donna on the Italian stage. 

We have spoken hitherto of the better class of 
amateur vocalists. But there are some really 
terrible specimens, especially among the men, as 
we descend in the scale. 

From the amateur who "sings a good second" 
may heaven defend us! May ipieer things hap- 
pen to him, and may he, some day, find him.««elf 
in the company of other amateurs who also sing 
good seconds ; and may they all (we being ab- 
sent) sing good seconds together, while none sing 
firsi or thirds or fourths, but only seconds — good 
and b 111. The amateur who sa^s he can sing a 
good second is n >t necessarily a vain amateur; 
but oh, how ignorant ! If he said he could im- 
provise a melody it would be, untrue; still it 
would be possible. But the notion of his impro- 
vi-Hing harmony is preposterous. It is all the 
same to the amateur who sings a good second 
whether he knows the melody to which h»» pro- 
poses to adapt his good second or not. He lis- 
tens to the tune, makes a gue)»8, after hearing the 
first fi'w notes, as to how it is likely to go on, 
and then does what Mr. Bright e^lis "a little 
chil'lish tinkering." in the wny of furnishing an 
additional part. He soon gets utterly wrong, and 
after a certain time begins to suspect that he is 
not quire rjght. Then, being possibly a modest 
and more op less well meaning man, ht pauses 
until he sees a safe opportunity forgoing in again, 
when his fine voice is once more heard a sixth 
below or a third above the notes of the melody 
(he is not particular which, nor, while aiming at 
these intervals does he always hit them) ; and 
the new concord of sweet sounds lasts sometimes 
for two or three bars together, until another ob- 
stacle, slight but sure, presents itself, and the am- 
ateur who sings a good second is a second time 
floored. It is amusing to see him at these mo- 
ments (out of hearing him there is never any fun 
to be got), and to watch him looking round as if 
to discover whether any one has discovered him. 
At such a juncture a half-suppressed bravo is 
very effective; indeed, ironical applause is the 
only method by which the amateur who sings a 
gooil second can be civilly reduced to silence. 
*'0 minte ironie !*' cried Proudhon ; and approba- 
tion punctually bestowed on every mistake can- 
not in the end fail to open the eyes even of the 
blundi'rer himself 

It must be a<imitted, however, that in the pres- 
ent day the amateur who sings a good second is 
not often to be met with in the society of educa- 
ted or even of well-bred people. There is no 
secular edifice in which the present writer has 
encountered him for some time past The avoid- 
ance may have been mutual — let us hope so. At 
all events we have not encountered him. 

But is he for that reason extinet ? Alas ! no. 
Where, then, has the amateur who sings a good 
second taken refuge V By our use of the epithet 
"secular" we have already, a contrario, indicated 
bis chosen asylum. With a refinement of cun- 
ning, so subtle as to be almost diabolical, he has 
fled to a place where he knows that wo must all 
cease from applauding, and where, consequently, 
the amateur who sings a good second is .it rest. 
He has retired to church, where he can sing any 
pirt or parti that he may consider suitable, with- 
out the slightest fear of being turned out, or even 
interfered with, in the practice of his harmonic 
and anti-harmonic recreations. If, from behind 
the jester's mask, we may be allowed to speak a 
few words in solemn seriousness, we would en- 
treat bishops, priests, deacons, and all whom it 
may concern, to bring this weighty scandal to an 
end, through the agency of churchwardens, bea- 
dles, sextons, and, if necessary, gravcdiggers. 

The organist is, of course, not consulted in the 
matter, or he would at once say, "H the congre- 
gation will sing, let them sing in unison or hold 
their peace." In the Protestant churches of Ger- 



many no maniacal attempts are made to "sing 
second." Tlie organ furnishes the harmony, the 
congregation confine themselves to the melody. 
Even then the effect is not good, but it is at 
least as good as, under the circumstances, is- pos- 
sible. The proceeding, too, is orderly, whereas 
in our churches — owing, above all, to the pres 
ence of the amateur who sings a good second — 
hymn-singing is an anarchical proceeding, wor- 
thy, if for that reason alone, of the severest con- 
demnation. A sad, discordant noise, which men 
would not tolerate, is impiously ofiered to the 
Divinity. 

Worthy of being married to the gentleman 
amateur who sings a good second is the lady am- 
ateur who can "play an accompaniment to any 
air." She can, perhaps, do so as well as the late 
Mr. Charles Sloman, " the only English ii»jpro- 
visatore, ' couhl extemporize verses on any sub- 
ject; but extemporized accompaniments, like 
extemporized verses, must of necessity be con- 
ventional and common-place ; and the notion that 
they can be furnished at will to suit any melody, 
without reference to i*;s character, is based on the 
delusion that accompaniment-writing is a mere 
process, demanding no originality of invention. 

Is the amateur who plays by ear, who only 
needs to hear an air once to be able torepro^Iuce 
it, who, after going to the opera, can come home 
and give you all the melodies on the piano, is he 
also to be spoken of ? Such a one may really 
possess the talent attributed to him by his admir- 
ing friends. If so, let him understand that it is 
chiefly valuable as a possible sign of better things, 
and that it is worth very little in itself Blind 
Tom, on hearing an air, or, indeed, Hhvhole piece, 
once, could play something very like it on the 
piano ; yet it is quite certain that Blind Tom 
was nearly an idiot. The secret of his power 
seems to have rested in the possession of a strong 
imitative faculty — the faculty, in short, which 
constitutes the genius of the buffoon. What 
Blind Tom could do, the greatest pianist of the 
day could not do. Nor would an educated mu- 
sician think of attempting the feats performed 
more or less successfully by the amateur who 
plays by ear. AAer witnesssing a new drama, 
a servant girl may amuse herself by declaiming 
striking passages in imitation of the principal 
performers ; but a person of taste, who wished 
to study the work, would, of course, do so from 
the book. 

Here we are reminded that there is such a 
thing as the amateur in musical criticism. The 
gentleman who sings a good second, the lady 
who can supply an accompaniment to any air, 
the amateur, in particular, who pla vs by ear, may 
turn round upon us, even as we pull him by the 
ear, and say : "And you, my counsellor, instruct- 
or, and reprover, don't you criticize much as I 
play, the best way you can, and chiefly by ear ? 
Talk of studying from the book, by whii^h you 
imply that, instead of indulging in reminiscences, 
more or less precise, of a work, I should be bet- 
ter occupied in examining the score — what if I 
cannot read the score ? I come away with cer- 
tain impressions of works that I have jupt heard, 
and these impressions I can reproduce with some 
approach to accuracy on the piano. Can you 
do more, or even so much, in reproducing your 
imprefisions with the pen in the shape of criti- 
cisms r 

Having by an effort brought ourselves to a 
sufficiently charitable frame of mind to be able 
to overlook the impertinence of an amateur who 
should venture to address any such observations 
to us. we should, perhaps, confide to him our be- 
lief that, after all, he was not far wrong ; and 
that, as he may succeed in amusing a small circle 
of persons more ignorant than himself, by his op- 
erations on the piano, so there are amateur crit- 
ics who amuse (if they happen to be amusing) a 
large circle of readers by their observations on 
music. Certainly there are amateur critics, as 
there are amateur executants; and at least half 
our musical critics, though they may know some- 
thing of music as an art, know little or nothing 
of it as a science. They could not, for instance, 
pass an examination in the elements of musical 
composition. We do not say that they would be 



much further advanced as critics if they could. 
We only say that they could not pass su<-h an 
examination. The amateur critic, however, has 
a right to exi.st and perform his functions in the 
capacity of amateur critic, provided he will do 
so honestly and with modesty ; not vainly pre- 
tending to a knowledge of things which are con- 
cealed from him, like the students whose perver- 
sity and presumption were so trying to St. Au- 
gustine. There are, indeed, very few critics of 
art, and not too many of literature, who possess 
at once a full knowledge of their subject, critical 
aptitude, and a good literary style. A musician 
may know a work by heart. He is not for that 
reason able to analyze it and explain the princi- 
ples on whi<*h it is constructed, to show how it 
proceeds from this work, how it resembles that 
one, and to assign to it, ultimately, its definite 
position by itself, or by the side of other works. 
Who can be better acrpiainted with the music 
performed Reason after season at our o(>era- houses 
than Sir Michael Costa and Signor Arditi ? It 
is not certain, however, that they could pen read- 
able analyses or good general accounts of the 
works ; and it is quite certain that one musical 
conductor who does duty in a morning paper as 
musical critic, writes as if with- his own stick. 
Among English composers, we only know of one, 
a man of high reputation, writing under the in- 
itials, "G. A. M.," who criticizes music in print. 
To undoubted knowledge of his subject, he unites 
great critical aptitude — which, by the way, does 
not mean that we always agree with him ; but 
there is no denying the fact that he occasionally 
writes like an amateur. He does not write with 
a stick, he writes with a very good pen ; only he 
sometimes forgets to mend it. 

The amateur critic is almost a necessary evil, 
then. But he is only an evil by comparison with 
that critic armed at all points, whom it is so diffi- 
cult to find, though we know that he is not by 
any means beyond the reach of discovery. In- 
deed, the amateur critic;, if he will keep to his 
own proper sphere, and write sincerely according 
to his own lights, may even do good ; and he may 
prove a true benefactor to society, if, by judicious 
expostulation and satire, he helps to keep down 
the pretenitions of amateur vocalists and musi- 
cians. — Girls of the Period Miscellany. 



The ftnackery of Concerts. 

[From tb0 BTonlng Balletin, Philadelphia.) 

The exhibition of music as an art, and one of the 
most refined and refining of arts, seems to hvve id- 
most gone out of vogue. The good old days of 
really grand opera, of great dramatic dingers, of vo- 
cal skill free from tricks, of conscientious study for 
instruments as well as voices, of enihasiasm free 
from quackery and of ambition that is not wholly 
jsordid, seems to he gone forever. Even the men and 
women of great genius in music have become mere 
mercenaries. They are the hirelings of charlatans 
and showmen, who study the tastes of the most vnl- 
gar among the public, and degrade the gifts of the 
genins they employ to do sorh work as will plenpe 
tho^e whoKe admiration is excited by the monstrous 
rather than by the beautiful ; by the marvelous rath- 
er than tlie artistic. 

It is a misfortune to music and musical taste in 
America that New York is the chief port, we may 
say the only port, where foreign artists of all kinds 
land on coming to America to sock their fortunes. 
The hnsine.<is of art has thus come to resemble idl 
o her kinds of husinens in New York. It is a busi- 
ness of humbug, of deception, of gambling ;, resem- 
bling in manner, if not in degree, the business of 
Wall street or the Gold Room. The chief of the 
gold and stock gamblers, in fact, has been lately 
noted as one of the chief operators in musical specu- 
lations. The most scandalously managed railroad 
in the country is identified with what is called a 
"Grand Op.'rn House." The manager of the rail- 
road and the lessee of this Grand Ouera being one, 
there is gambling and swindling in Erie, while there 
is vulgarity, nastiness and vice in music. The same 
system that resorts to a "comer" in a slock, or a 
"locking up" of gold or currency, resorts also to iho 
exhibition of shameless women in a hnllet, and filthy 
acting in what is avowedly a buHesque of music as 
well as morality in an opera. There is money to he 
made by the degradation of art. as well as by the 
degradation of morals, fTnd New York is full of spec- 
ulators in vice of all kinds. 
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Even the most consciention^ tnn^ical artists mint 
pnss throu};h New York before p^oinc to Thiladelphia 
and other j^reat cities, nnd they must fall into the 
hand<4 of those )rnmhler8 and 8pecalMtor8 who have 
taken the mn«ica1 or dramanc line of ho^iuess as a 
safe and coniparatively genteel line. It han become 
a pretty well estthliahed fact that few muxicai enter- 
tainments, ^ivcn by strangers in New York, pny 
more than their cxpenw^. An artist, arrivinie there, 
has to pay an a{;ent ; then the anient has to pay enor- 
mous advertisini; hilh, and has also to pay the Bo- 
hcminns of the prexs for first class notices ; then 
come the expenses of a concert hall, of an orchestra, 
of printtnir, of a clique, of honqaets and bankets of 
flowers, and of various other things required to se- 
cure a tolerable reception in a packed audience of 
dead-heads It is pretended by the Kpecuiators that 
all this expenditure of money in New York i« c^^en- 
tial to the wnccess of the artist in other cities. For 
when the New York papers report a reception such 
as we have described, the reports are expected to be 
copied or quoted from in other cities. Part of the 
business, indeed, of the agent or business manager is 
to cut ( n' these so called "metropolitan" notices, and 
send or take them to the offices of papers in other 
cities, with the modest request that they he copied, 
and with promise of abundance of free tickets when 
the puffed artist arrives. A firood many papers, even 
in Philadelphia, have submitted to this imposition ; 
though most of them have disrovered that these po- 
lite agents are very sparing with their legitimate ad- 
vertising;, when the time arrives for the artist's debut. 
There are twice as many papers in New York in 
which concerts and operas have to be advertised, and 
the avera^ cost of advertising is twice as high as in 
Philndclphia. The number of ''dead-head" tickets 
is, of cour-te, proportionately greater in New York. 
So when the artist comes to Philadelphia, it is ex* 
pected that the receipts of the concerts shall not only 
pay the artist, the troupe, the manager, the advertis- 
'h\^, the rent and the other expenses here, but also 
the enormous expenses in New York, including the 
pay of the Bohemians, whose so-called "critiques" 
we are expected to copy and commend. 

In submitting to all this kind of humbug and im- 
position, consists the ''provincialism" of the news- 
paper press outside of New York* Nobody really 
Delieves that the uilent, the taste, or the incorrupti- 
bility of the critici^im of America, is conct^ntrated in 
New York. Philadelphia, Boston. Baltimore, Pitts- 
burgh, Cincinnati, St. Louis and New Orleans have 
each their fair share of educated and honest writers 
on ma»ic and the other fine arts. But they are not 
always all bold enough to resist the exactions or the 
cajoleries of the ingenious, well -trained, diplomatic 
professional managers of the New York school of 
agents for artists. There are many that are willing, 
for the sake of saving trouble anil securing a small 
adveiti»ement, to adopt and print the ready-made 
pnflf that the agent hands them, along with a pack- 
age of "complimentary'' tickets. Against this sort 
of hnrfibng the prvss ontside of New York ought to 
protest ; and first of all, the "dead-head" ticket sys- 
tem for concerts, &c., ought to be al>olished. Tliis 
can only bo done by concerted action among all the 
respectable newspapers ; for if only one paper, or 
only two or three, in a large city like Philadelphia, 
reject the so called "complimentary" tickets, the re- 
jection would be looked upon as quixotic or presump- 
tuous, lliirmony of action, among well-established 
papers, can do much towards correcting the taste 
that the Now York press is vitiating, and secnring a 
standard much higher, in morality as well as in taste, 
than that of New York. Then if, in addition to a 
reformation of newspaper criticism, there was a little 
more boldneiw in .the audiences at our star-ooncorts 
and operas, there would be a decided gain for art 
and honesty. There is a* great deal more virtue in 
a well-directed hiss, than most people are aware of. 
If it wuro only sustained hy courage equal to that of 
the hireling claque that always applanda, art and the 
public would be the gainers. It woulil bo almost 
worth while to hire a claque, in the interests of true 
taste, to hiss many of the musical performances that 
are presented in our miscalled Academy of Music 
and our principal concert rooms. 

In these remarks on concerts', we are referring to 
tho'se known as ' stiir concerts." The noble perform- 
anwjs of the New York Philharmonic Society, of 
Theodore Thomas's orchestra, and of some other 
recognised and legitimate organii^ations in New 
York, Philadelphia, Boston, and other cities, that 
show real earnestness in art, are not, of course to be 
clitSMcd with the entertainments that sre managed by 
the professional charlatans, and their being free frorn 
the vices of the quack system gives them an addi- 
tional claim upon the generous support of people of 
taste. But the system of humbug, deception and 
clap trap, bv which the travelling miinaeors from 
New York impose on the press and the public, ought 



to be known and condemned, until a reformation be- 
comes absolutely necessary. 



Revival of the Oratorio. 

[From the London OrehMtra.] 

If the "new cast" in the performance of Oratorio 
composition settle down into a fashion, modern com- 
posers will pay increased attention to this high 
school of writing, and there will be a revival of the 
dramatic religious mystery. The new drama will 
not stop at the hash up of some scriptural historiette ; 
we shall have a resurrection of the old personages, 
the virgins and saints, pilgrims and martyrs, and the 
strange and weird myths from the Golden r..egend ; 
situations that will try the vaunted powers of descrip- 
tive music far more than anything yet attempted on 
the* operatic stage. The Oratorio fever is no new 
disease. Between the years 1759 and 1769 there 
were at least a dozen new Oratorios presented for 
public entertainment, so thoroughly had Htndel tu- 
tored the general ear into a patient listening to his 
semi-theatrical exhibitions of song, duet, and cho- 
rus. There was a Judith by De Tesch, and a Judith 
hy Dr. Green, and a third by Dr. Arno ; a Ruth by 
Giardini, Hannah by Dr. Worgan, a Zimri by Stati- 
ley, AhimeUch nnd the Prodirjal Son^ by Arnold, and 
half a score others made out of the comparatively 
unknown works of Handel. Tobit and the Angel ; 
The good Samaritan, the thieves and their victim ; 
Job and his three Comforters, with the hurricane and 
the new homesteada ; Herodias, her daughter and 
the famous dance, and its tragic conscquences^-have 
all been realized in some sort of way, and are open 
to revivification. Good and grand as are the Orato- 
rios of the A/ess/aA, the O'eation, and the Elijah, 
general interest has ceased with these works nnlcM 
'associateil with some "new cast;" and new singers, 
especially new great singers, are not of every day 
occurrence. If Exeter Hall is to continue to be filled 
— and filled it easily and readily is when fimt-rate 
talent is announced — there must be fresh impulse 
shown in the grand school of composition and a new 
development of sacred drama. Verdi may better 
employ his time and talents in writing the religious 
dramatic than in joining unworthy partnership with 
a dozen second-rates in the concoction of a Requiem. 
The new sensation Oratorio is the true arena for a 
composer of such powerful and almost illimitable 
conceptions [ ! ] 

We have had no grand new Oratorios — the re- 
duced demand has naturally led to the reduced sup- 
ply. Italian and French artists, as a rule, do not 
road and recite in English, and without this accom- 
plishment the foreign vocalist stands on no sure 
ground in the Oratorio. (Jur modem composers 
make a spring, and jump into the grand style with 
hut the most moderate training in the principles and 
forms of choral writing, and with none in the higher 
necessity — the art of declamation in recitative and 
song, the true types qf musical expression in the Or- 
atorio. They grasp at a ma.stery over that which 
requires a combination of a Verdi and a Wagner 1— 
the unfailing flow of melody joined to the subtle por- 
traiture of every incident, prominent or its opposite. 
And in these days musicians make supposititious great 
music at small pianos ; big choruses at the keyboards 
of two-stringed piccolos. Im it any marvel that the 
result is unsatisfactory ? Haydn wrote the Crfntion 
when sixty-five years old, and Handel the Jephthah 
when sixty-three ; and these composers had been 
taught to work on paper without a piano, and each 
had passed through the ne pliu ultra of composition 
half a cientury before. On leaving their tutors, the 
chapel masters, they were no doubt capable of com- 
posing an Oratorio ; but they did not commence their 
career with testing such power, well knowing that 
nothing short of careful experience could clear their 
heads of elementary modulation and contrapuntal 
chaos. They had been familiarizing their heads and 
hands with the secrets of art ; and before composindr 
sacred dramas had to gain power over the hef<ds and 
voices of vocnlifltN, and to watch for and learn what 
iiT practice would touch and subdue the human heart. 
Haydn wrote the Creation without a first tenor part, 
for Vienna had no celebrated Tenor ; but it had a 
mngnificeut Baritone for whom thn new part of "Rji- 
phacl" was specially composed. MendelN.^ohn wrote 
his Elijah for Jenny Lind and Standigl, and the 
grand cast made the grand com|K>Nition. The ex- 
traordinary and peculiar gifts of tlie two vocalists led 
to the new study and the distinctive character of the 
new music. There could be no following the com- 
mon route with auch help at hand. 

Oratorio composition should be, and is, the true 
ideal of the dramatic. There mny bo in the Oratorio 
alt that is in the Opera, but without anything that is 
low and mean, trivial nnd commonplace, meretricious 
or base. However heroic the action, if it be dull. 



cold, or tiresome, it is unfit for the Oratorio. It 
muf^t l>e of that interest as to plesKC fur ail time ,* 
hence, if the action is proper, and the characters well 
supported, and the music l)e written in the right spir- 
it and With right power, the course of time docs not 
endanger its musical position, as is so constantly the 
case wiih regard to the Opera. The Oratorio deals 
with the good passions of humanity, the Opera often- 
times with the malevolent and the debilitating. There 
may be misfortune and minery, temptation and ini- 

auity, in the themes of an Oratorio. But these 
lings are never introduced so ax to pervert the judg* 
ment or cornipt the heart. A tableau of uninter- 
rupted high virtue, with no shadow, or error, or in- 
discretion, would prove antagonistic to the feelings 
of a mixed audience. The Athenians grew wearied 
of Aristides the Just. It i.s not for virtue to escape 
calamity ; a good man may be the victim of distress. 
Nor does retribution always take place. We hear of 
the decapitation of St. John the Baptist, but not of 
the awful judgment that swept away the sanguinary 
Herod. 'The distingnishini; character of the Orato- 
rio, is the fact that the course of events are of that 
high and absorbing nature as to forbid the association 
of light or low music. 

With the revival of the Oratorio it would be de- 
sirable, for a time at least, to break away from the 
Scriptural hero and heroine. The novel theme of 
the Cnaiion manifestly assisted in the new style of 
its composition. Haydn imagined his Cantata of 
the Seatons to be inferior to his Oratorio of the Cre- 
ation ; and accounted for the supposed fact, by being 
eniraged with angels in the Oratrrio, and with mere 
ordinary humanity in his Cantata. He was wrong ; 
for the Seasom far transcend the Crmtion ; his men 
and women in the former are roalitieM, but angels 
discouriiing over the first chapter of G'eneaia can^ 
with diflScnlty be supptwed to be .so. The Creation 
was the./Srsf advance ; Guglielmi had done something 
in his Oratorio of Dfihorah — and Guglielmi had been 
the favorite pupil of Durante — but the enormous 
power of developing movement maViifosted in the 
Creation threw everything of its time into the shade. 
It is in the development of the forms of modern 
school in high and noble spirit that we look for the 
legitimate advance in Oratorio composition. Take 
for instance the one form — the duct between two male 
voices. Since the days of Handel what has been 
done with this ? Nothing. What is ttiere to ap- 
proach the famous duet of "The Tx>rd is a man of 
war?" There are splemlid duets by Rossini, Mey- 
erbeer, and Verdi for male voices, but nothing of tbe 
kind has been attempted in the Oratorio. One is 
led to imagine that Oratorio male singers were so 
many tailors, and that it required more than seven- 
teen to mako up the duct ; not a now joke, but one 
as pertinent now as when first made, if the practice 
of our composers be looked into. Againtlthere is 
the dramatic chorus of the opposite emotions, of 
which Handel gives an illustration in his Oratorio of 
Sampson — the believing Jews and the infidel Philis- 
tines. Modem Opera teems with examples of tliis 
striking combination : but nothing in the Oratorio 
has been done in shape, proportion, or style, to rival 
or even approach these magnificent examples of high 
imagination and consummate skill. As to the Aria, 
the field is quite open, for not much has been really 
eflfected since the days of Haydn The first tenor 
song in the Elijah is a paro<ly from a modern Ger- 
man ; the "Hammer Song" is written upon Handel ; 
and the "Hear, ye, Israel" a close copy of Sebas- 
tian Bach. MeniieUsohn has thrown all his sweet 
and seducing spirit into these Ariaa, and thus made 
them his own , but they are syinpathutic associations, 
not original developments. There is nothing of that 
originality, felicity, and perfect freedom that marks 
the arias in the Creation ; although it is but justice 
to remark that Havdn is by no means original in his 
celebrated aria. "With verdure clad 1" Ho kept a 
note-book ; so did Mendelssohn ; a notebook is dan- 
gerous at a pinch. Handel kept more than a note- 
hook ; he treasured up outside manuscripts of high 
worth and walked into them boldly and nobly. The 
"new casts" of our popular Oratorios will, we trust, 
.do something for English singing. Wo want new 
singers ; native vocnTists of real worth and talent. 
The youths and maidens of fine and rare voices must 
bo secured and properly in^tructcfl. Why should 
not Oratorio singing pay ? Why not pay as well as 
Opera singing ? As a rule it has not paid, Itccauxe 
the oratorio singer has not l>een the great singer. 
Oratorio singinc has been rcmnnerntive to our really 
great native vocalists, but it will not support shams. 
So also with composers ; the able man, the accom- 
plished scholar in mnsic, is well employed in the 
Oratorio and will be well paid. But the Oratorio it 
a stumbling-block for third-raie talent ; and the com- 
mon sense of the English mind it dangerously op* 
posed to composers of this class. 
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Thb Incapacity op Sinubrs is afitonishinjr. 
ThoM who hoast a masicRl edurntion hfo popularly 
supposed to be able lo re>td mnoic at si^hr. and they 
certainly ouglit to be able to do so ; but not more 
thtn ono in a hundred can, except in the inoH limi- 
led way. If a compoDiiion departu from the beaten 
track which the voice litis been accustomed ro follow, 
they are at once in a maze, and only afVcr ip^cial 
stoily and practice are they aide to perform it. This 
is true of all amateur and many pmfoitsional itineera. 
We doubt if there i^i a person in Sprinefield or the 
whole Connecticut valley who is capable of sin$:ine 
any elaborate vocal part at sight, or after the careful 
reading over with the eye, which should fairly pre- 
cede every test in sight-singing. We are not behind 
other sections in this matter ; some of the famous 
soprano singere in Boston choirs are noted in musical 
circles for their "poor reading." Whether singere 
aa a class are deficient in the perceptive faculties, is 
a matter we will leave to the phrenologists to settle ; 
but their slowness and nnreadine^ in the respect 
we have mentioned cannot be questioned. There 
are ten instrumental performers who are ready and 
expert readers of music that is new to them, where 
there is one vocalist of equal capacity. The singere 
who are said to "sing anything that is placed before 
them/' don't do any such thing. 

The chief reason for this incapacity is the super- 
ficial knowledge of music which most singers pos- 
9w»i Unfortunately it has not been considered nec- 
essary that a ainger' should know much more than 
musical notation and something about the manage- 
ment of the voice. A broader and deeper culture is 
needed. A good singer ought to underatand the 
laws which govern harmony and the structure of mu- 
sical compositions. With this knowledge he is able 
to gra^p the compoiier's idea Cnnless it be deeply 
concealed) almost at sight, and then can interpret 
intelligently the portion of it which is allotted to him 
to perform. Some singera discover these laws by 
in tuition, but only those who have mastered them, 
and can give a reason for the faith that is in them, 
tread securely and on firm ground. ^Springjield Re- 
publican. 

A Mnsioal Impotition. 

I happened, one evening, to be at the house of the 
Baron de M., an intelligent and sincere lover of art, 
with one of my old fellow studcnte at the Academy 
of Rome, the accomplished an^hitect Doc. Every- 
one, except myself, was playing at cards, some at 
dearth, some at whist, and some at brelan. I hate 
cards. By dint of patience, and afker the efforts of 
thirty yeara, I have succeeded in knowing no game 
of the kind, so as to be safe, under all circumstances, 
from being carried off bodily by players in want of a 
partner. 

It wag pretty evident that I was being rether bored, . 
when Doc, turning round, said to me : "As yoo are 
doing nothing, yoo might as well write a little music 
for my album " "With all my heart," I replied. 
I took a sheet of paper, and traced a few staves, on 
which there shortly appeared an andantino in four 
parts,/br the organ. I fancied I perceived in it a cer- 
tain character of rural and simple mysteriousness, 
and the idea of fitting to the music words of the same 
description suggested itself to me. The piece of or- 
gan music vanished and became a "Chorus of the 
Shepherds of Bethlehem" bidding adieu to the in- 
fant JesKS, as the Holy Family are about setting out 
for Egypt. The playera suspended their game at 
whist and brelan to listen to my sacred fublmu. 
They were as mnch amoved by ihemediieval cut of 
my verses as by that of my music. "Now," said I 
to Due, *'I will put your name underneath, for I 
want to compromise you." "What an idea !" he 
exclaimed. "My friends know that I am ntteily ig- 
norant of composition." "Well, really, that ii« n fine 
reason for not composing," I answered. " Since, 
however, your vanity scouts the notion of adopting 
what I have donp, I will just make a name of wh ch 
voore shall form part. It shall be that of Pierre 
Y)aer6, whom I appoint chapelmaster at the Holy 
Chapel, Paris, in .the seventeenth ci^ntury. That 
will give my manuscript all the V)ilu^ of an archeo- 
logical curiosity." As I said, so I did. But I had 
got in the vein of playing the part of a Chatterton. 
Some days subsequently I wrote, at home, the piece 
of the "Kep38 de la Suinte-Famille" — commencing 
this time, however, with the words — and a little fu- 
gued overture, fur a little band, in a little innocent 
style, in F sharp minor, without a major seventh, a 
mode which in no longer the fatihion ; which resem- 
bles pliiin chant, and which the learned will inform 
you in derived from some Phrygian, Dorian, or Mixo- 
Lydian mode of ancient Oreooe, a fact which has 
nothing at all to do with the question. In thin mode 
there i^ evidently the melancholy and somewhat 
stupid character of popular laments. I 



In a month's time, I had forgotten all about my 
retroispective score, when wo were dis>ippoiiited of a 
choriiK for the programme of a conc'.»rt which I had 
to conduct. I ihoutrht it would he a gond juke to 
p'place it by that of the Shepherds of my Mtstkrt. 
which I still announced under the nnine of Pierre 
Ducr^, chapelmaster at the Holy Chapel, P»iri«i 
(1679). The choristere at reh«ar^rtl, i in ^ned lately 
conceived a cre:it likini: for thi«i ance<trMl mu«ic. 
"Where in the world did you dii^inter ii ?" they 
asked. "You are pretty well right in saying disin- 
ter," I replied without hefdTniion : "it was found, 
during the late restoration of the Holy Chapel, in a 
cupboard that had been walled up. Rut it w:i4 writ- 
ten on parchment, in the oM notation, and I had 
great trouble in deciphering it." 

The concert took place. The piece by Pierre Du- 
cr6 was very will executed and rec«'ived even better. 
The critics praised it two days afterwards, and con- 
gratulated me on my discovery. Only one exprewcd 
doubts of it< authenticity and nge, a fact which proves 
that there are ciever men in all c1a<ises. Another 
critic grew sentimental on the misfortune of the poor 
old master, whose musical inspiration had not been 
revealed to the Parixians till after a hundred and 
seventy-three years of obscnrity, "for," he observed, 
"none of us had ever heard of him, and he is not 
mentioned in the Dicthnnnire hiofjrapfn'ffuf df-t Mftsi- 
ciVns, by M F<ltis, thooiih that work contains so 
mnny extraordinary things." 

The Sunday follDwing. Due, being at the honse of 
a young and handsome woman, who was very fond 
of ancient music, and expressed great contempt for 
modern prodnction^, when their date was known, 
thus ad«lressed her : "Well, mndam, what did you 
think of our last concert ?" "Oh ! it was a great 
medley, a« usual !*' "And whnt do yon say to the 
piece by Pierre Dncr<^?" ' "Perfect ; delicious ! th-it 
is music if you like. Time has not robl>ed it of any 
of its freshness It is true melody, of the rarity of 
which modern composers render us very sensible. 
Your M Berlioz, for instance, will never give us 
anything like that " At the-e wordii. Due could not 
help bunting into a laugh, and wa< imprudent enoneb 
to reply ; "Alaa ! madam, it is my M. BcrlioK him- 
self who is the author of the "Af^icu de* Bergerj*." 
which he wrote one evenlnir, in my presence, on the 
edge of a carl table." The fair hostess bit her lips, 
and the roaes of vexation mounted to tint the pale- 
ness of her face. Turning her back on Due, she 
Uonched at him the cruel phrase : "It is very imper- 
tinent of M. Berliox." 

Yoo may fancy ho-v a«hamed I felt, when Due 
came and told me whst she had said. I lost no time 
in oflTtirinff repartition for my conduct. I publinbed 
humbly in mv own name the poor little production, 
but on the title page I pnt the words : "Attributed to 
Pierre Ducrtf, an imaginary chanelmaster," to remind 
me of my guilty imposition. Hkctoh Bbrlioz. 



A Torch-Dance, by Meyerbeer. 

It Is as instructive as interesting to observe how 
rapidly, in our days of nniversal intercourse, musi. 
cal reputations adjust thcm^elvea, after the heat of 
immediate controveray has subsided. While Moyer- 
lieer was writing, — reconsidering his operas,— ago- 
nizing himself over their preporation on the stsge,— 
using every means of influence, direct and indirect, 
such as an ample, fortune and an astnte wit could 
compass, in order to win golden opinions from 
those who are thonebt to direct judgment, — hi« mer- 
its as a stage composer were attacked and defended 
with an acrimony alike overstmined and insincere 
whether in attack or defence Now that he is dead 
and gone, the world i« bogrinnine to admit that he 
was more than an ineenions and opulent trickster — 
than a mere accumulator of sounds devised to tickle 
the ear at the expense of all truth and propriety : 
in brief, that he was an orit;ina1 individual man. who 
has left a mark on the music of his time which will 
not l)e very easily effaced. 

Leaving undiscussed Meyerbeer's grswp over 
dramatic situation or passion, it may not be amiss to 
dwell for a moment on one of his excelFences, which 
has been too generally overlooked — his power, felic- 
ity, and variety as a composer of dance-music. Why 
the subject of "the mirth of feet" should, in general, 
have been so disdainfully ignored by the critics and 
historians of Opera, I have never been able to com 
prehend. Consideration of it is indispensable to all 
those who have to deal with meh dy, and who con- 
ceive that rhythm was engendered by the dance and 
not by the song. No appreciation, at all events, of 
the erand and peculiar series of dramat operatic, 
produced in and for Paris, hy great men of every 
country, can he arrived at without a close study of 
ballet music. This, from the days of LuHi to tho§e 
of Rameau. Gluck. Sacchini, Spontini, Rossini, 
Aul>er, and Meyerbeer, has lK>me a most important 



and integral part in the shoiv. As the last of a long 
and hrilliunt line of writer*, no one amor-r- r»»e list 
h:is been, in this department of the art, so fidicitous, 
so spontiiiieou-<, and so varied as the one la«t 
named. I need merelv recall his dance-innsic in 
lioimii (Inchidinir the thr«*o f.i.<cinalion-weiics), his 
gipsv d:«nef and ndmirible Ktatdr mirinc.t in f^x 
ff'iffu^.n*)ft, hl-< four dances in the ice scene of /!»« 
Profifi*(tc to illuHtrate my meaning. There is nior« 
heautv. irciiius. an I chnrm in anv sin!;le spciti'^n of 
the nhov menfinni'd "monsiire«" than in the entire 
dreary TriaUm :md Rh^intfoid of the unblushing and 
amniing fUrr W:i!;ner, who aspires to blot the Jews 
from the face of music. 

This was most unexpectedly broueht home to me 
here at Scarborouish a day or two since, with a force 
strong enoujh to juMify putting a word of impres- 
sion on record. Amous; the msny attractions of a 
pltice which has become the feshion to praise in 
print, the excellen? music, provided as a standing 
attraction for the visitor lo ScHrborongh, has b^irdly 
been sufti •i«»nt'v dwelt on. The results— produr-cd 
with limited f n-i-e*. by Herr Meyer Lmt, the conduc- 
tor, speak emphatically of hi< skill. inridhVeuce, and 
energy. Of their kind. «ud with reference to means. 
" times, mid oci'asions," they are al»no«t as praise- 
worthy as the T»erformances at the Sydcnh tm palace, 
orgsnixed hy Mr. M^nns, whi«»h h»ivc grown from 
modest beginnings into one of the mo^t noteworthy 
institutions to he found anywhere. It is odd, and 
not over-creditrtblo to those concerned, that the Lon- 
doner should have to go to Sydenham or Sf*arbor- 
ontfh to make acquaintance with some of the most 
interestinir mu'^ic of nr»odern time ; soch. for instance, 
as the ballet music of M Gounod in his Aoxne Stntq- 
fanle, and Rttinede Sdni, or (to come to my immedi- 
ate subject) a paeeant duni-e by M"verbe.er, commis- 
sioned, even as irmdel's Wnttr-Sliisic was in his 
day. for a regal f<sii\ ity. 

The four torch dances of Meyerbeer, written 
during his court service at Berlin, exhibit the most 
individual phase of their composer's talent as a 
master and inventor of rhvthm The one I have 
b.-en hearing here— produced for the reception of the 
Crown Princess of Prussia, is in €v«Ty respect 
admirable. The opening bar, a simple trumpet 
flonririh, thrown into the stately /«n;>o of a PoloiitiiBe, 
seizes the ear at once. The relief in the episode, 
which carries on the movement, more delicate and 
gracious in its melody thsn that'of the prinripnl 
theme, yet no less courtly and pompons, is admira- 
ble in its freedom and nature. The final climax, 
leading to the expl sion of our narional hymn, with 
the full foree of the orchestra, is holder, les* shifty, 
and less tormented than other examples of the kind 
existinir in Meyerbeer's more ambitious works, and 
which have led to the not nnjustifl.ihle idea that he 
was deficient in resou'ce, owing to his ini|>crfect 
scientific trainincr. Be this as it may, it is long 
since I have heard anything so distinct, so hrigiit, 
so admirably adapted to its purpose, as this music; 
let the trans€*endentnli.sts nhnse it as they p!ea«»e. in 
uneasy confession of their own impotence and want 
of idea. 
SavboroHqh, Oct. 18. 1869. nnNKT F. Ciiori.kt. 
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Ei.nKRFEi.D.— Herr AuKn««t Laiige, the composor 
of Oie Faiu'eTf has enleied u|n>n his dnittes an Cii/k/I- 
meister stt the Thuatre. 

Dr^KaDBN. — First concert given by the board of 
General Direction of the Theatre Royal, and Roral 
(^hapi-l : t)»'eriurj ti» GfvoDcirtt, Schuinnnii ; Air, 
llandfl ; Violin-fonetrio. Beethoven (H»'rr L'lnter- 
bsch) ; air from 77/ms, Mo»irt ; "Variations," Rode ; 
and C mnjor Svmphony, with Fujfue. — First Solrde 
for Chamber Music, of Herren I>uuterhacli, Grtirs- 
inacher, etc : Quartet in B fist major, Haydn ; Quar- 
tet in E minor, Op. 59. No. 1, Beethoveri ; and Sex- 
tet, Brahms.^ Concert given by Mdlle. Mary Krebs: 
Italian Concerio., Bach ; *' Cameval," Schumann ; 
Pieces for the Violoncello, Herr L. GrQtzmacher ; 
Pianofone Solos, Beethoven, Kameau, Rubenstein, 
Seeling. Judnssohn, Mendelssohn, Chopin, Mosehe- 
Ifs, Scarlatti, Ruff, and Liszt ; and Songs, Schubert, 
Krcbs. and Schumann. 

— The King has most liberally resolved that, 
despite the destruction of the Theatre Royal, the 
engagements of all the company shall remain in 
full jforcc, and the salaries be paid a.s heretofore. 
The membera of the company have had a two 
months' leave of absence granted them. The con- 
struf'tion of a temporary theatre will he commenced 
forthwith. Meanwhile, Nesmiiller's Theatre is be- 
ing prepared for a series of peiformsnces. So great 
was the rapidity with which the fire at the late The- 
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atra Rornl stprend, that it wns impossible to save 
anrthin'flr in the hatldinj^. Fortnnetely, the llbrnry 
w«fl kept elsewhere, m were rIho the scenery and 
coMame«. Thus with few exception*, tho different 
pnrts and them n)«ic *vere preserved. Nearly all the 
instruments required for the performance in the eve 
nine of the fire were likewigo preserved, hot a nnm 
her of other instruments, which were in store, fell a 
prey to the flnme*. Amon^ them wab an old Italian 
dotthlebrtss of verj fine qanlity. 

Darmstadt. — A short time since, there died here, 
in his eighty-ninth y«ar, H^rr Ferdinand Pohl. He 
was bom at Krcibitx in Bohemia, where hi<* father 
was a manufacturer of musical (classes. Ferdinand 
Pohl, havinfr soon l>ecom<» a proficient on these irlass 
es, studied composition nnd(*r Naumnnn, in Dresden. 
He then travelled through Gerramy, Poland, Russii, 
and Sweden, plavinij at concerts with ereat success. 
He resided at Berlin for six years (1810-1816), jfi^- 
insr concerts every year. His last professional tour 
was alons: the Riiino, and throni^h Switzerland and 
Italy. On his return, he took Stnttenrdt and Diirm- 
stadt on his way, and, in the year 1818, was admitted 
a member of the Grand Du«'al musical astahlishmpnt 
at tho latter town. In 1 830, he was pensioned on 
acconnt of ill health. H«9 was. prohablv, the Un 
virtuoso upon the once popular, but now lon^ since 
forgotten Gh^tarmonica. 

LsiPATc. — Madame Norman-Nornda. the celebra- 
ted lady-violinist, played, with (treat success, at the 
first Gewandhaus Concert.— Herr R. Wagner's Ri- 
enzi has been produced. 

ViBNWA— The Society of the Friends of Music pro- 
pose opening; their rooms, on the 2nd Jananry, with 
prand ceremony, the Emperor himself beini; expect- 
ed to honor the Society with his presence. The 
works for the projrrrtrnme of the inaugural concerts 
will be fumi.shed by Viennese composers, Beethoven 
contributing the overture to Eqmont and the Sinfonia 
Eroica ; Mozart, the " Ave Venim ;" Schubert, the 
chorus. "Der Frl^do sei mit Euch ;" and Haydn, 
the "Variations" from the "Kaiser Quartet." 'The 
programmes of the subsequent concerts will include, 
among other compositions, Faust Symphony (new), 
Liszt ; Cantata (new), Weber ; Reformations- Sym 
phonie, and RItjah, Mendelssohn ; Paradies und die 
Peiif Schumann ; IJEnfunce du Chrifii, Berlioz ; 
and Pianoforte Fantasia (new), and Dn Thurmltnu 
XH Babtl, a sacred opera (new), Rubinstein. Herr 
Herbeck, the new musical director at the Imperial 
Opera-house, made his first appearance as conductor 
at that estalilishment a short time since, when he 
conducted M. Ambroise Thomas's Miynon, 

Milan— It is said thatthefirst opera at the Scala, 
during the approaching Carnival season, will be 
Pittro di Meoici\ bv Prince Poniatowski, and that 
the now opera d'obttligo** will be furnished by Scflor 
Gomez, the young Mexican maextro. There is some 
talk, also, of the prodnotion of Amtelo, not by M. 
Ambroise Thomas, but by Signor Faccio, a young 
composer; who, according to his friends, has a 
brilliant future before him. 

Franmcfort on-thr-Mainb.- Herr Wilhelmj. un- 
questionably a violinist f»f the very first class, as far 
as manual dexterity is concerned, appeared at the 
first Museums Concert, and played Poganini's first 
Concerto, and Ernj<i's Otdh Fantasia. His success 
with the public was naturally something extraordi- 
nnry ; critics, however, cannot bo satisfied with Herr 
Wilhelmj 's professional principles. It is now about 
a year that Herr Wilhelmj has played nothing but 
the same four pieces (a Violin Concerto, Rubinstein ; 
the Otillo Fantasia, and "UngarischeLieder," Ern«t; 
and the First Concerto, Puganini) Now, In our 
opinion, the automaton-like rendering— for. after al!, 
such it must in the end become— of these pieces 
does not afford much proof of artistic feeling. It is 
plain that the artist is wearied by his own perform- 
ance, and that his great object is to get it over as 
soon as possible, so as to repeat the same manoeu- 
vre at another concert. Were Herr Wilhelmj less 
highly gifted than he is, it would be unnecessary to 
waste a word upon the subject. But as he has been 
endowed by nature with the most eminent talent as 
a violinist, such a course ought to be most severely 
censured. It is to be hoped that Herr Wilhelmj will 
not allow his youth to ftass away so uselessly, but, 
for the benefit of true art, that he will strive to 
attain that ideal, which, op to the present time, no 
one save his master, Joachim, has achieved. I^et 
him do this, and he will assuredly reap a rich reward. 
—Netie Berliner Mutikzntnng, 

At the first Giiaonich "concBrt, Dr. Ferdinand 
Hiller appeared in the triple character of conductor, 
composer (the overture to Demetrius), and virtaoso 
(Mozart's concerto in A minor). 



St. Prtkhsboroh.— It is the intention of the 
Philharmonic Society to give, during the approach- 
inc season, and on a plan drawn up by Professor J. 
Prombcrger, three grand historical concerts, which 
shall comprehend the most striking pha«os and 
stages of darelonment in the history of music. The 
first concert will embrace the period from the Grego 
rian chant down to Ba<*h and Handel, inclusive; 
the second will be devoted to the great German refer- 
mora, Oluck, Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven ; 
while the third will represent the romantic school, 
with Beethoven (in his third period) and C. M Web- 
er at their head, folio wf»d bv Schubert. Rossini, 
Mendilssohn. Meyerbeer BeHi'^z. Schumann, Glinka, 
as rhA founder of national Russian opera, and Rich- 
ard Wagner, In addition to the resources of the 
Philharmonic Society itself, all the Vocal Unions in 
the Russian capital will take part in these concerts, 
for which Herr J. Stockhausen is also engaged. 

Two new Russian operas are to be produced at 
Moscow during the next season : ~^>a Hahitnntn de 
Nisrhuf-Xofrgorod, by M Nhprawnik, and L'Ondine, 
by M. Tschaikowsky. There is talk of a third :— 
Le Courtier de lifarioff^H Thnddeun, by M. Kaschpe- 
roff. ScratA^h a Russian nowadays, and we may 
find a musician. 

Ro^iosnwRO.— Tsonard's opera, Cendrifhn, has 
been very successfully revived. 

OETfOA —The new raanacrement of the Teatro 
Carlo Felice has announced a series of buffn operas 
during the autumn season. Among them will be 
7/ Mnhimnnio segreto, by Cimnrosa ; and II Conte 
Ory, by Rossini. 



Iflnsital Carresffffnknfe. 

Leipzig, Oct. 24. — Thinkin^^ too may like to 
hear something about musical matters in I/eipzig, 
and from a pupil of the Conservatorium, I take the 
liberty to address you a few lines. I am no corres- 
pondent, but simply a musical student, and, I trust, 
a true lover of the divine art. 

First, to tell yon something about the Conservato- 
rinm. It has at present about two hundred scholars. 
For the violin there are just thirty. David tells me 
it is the largest number they have ever had at one 
time. For the 'Cello, I am sorry to say, there are 
only two or three pnpils ; one of these is a colored 
young man froth Cuba, who plays now in the theatre 
and in the Gewandhaus concerts. Among the violin 
pupils there are several that are very good, especially 
for the orchestra. They have plenty of technique for 
solo playing ; but something is wanting, it se^ms to 
me, to make them genuine solo artists. Whether 
the fault lies in the school, or in themselves, I ^ill 
not undertake to say. There is no question that Dfi 
vid is a great teacher of the violin : he likes to teach, 
and takes a great interest in all his scholars. His 
School for the Violin, no donht, is the best ever writ- 
ten. And then he has done so much otherwise for 
the violin students, in revising all the best Studies, 
Solos, Sonatas, &c.,of the old masters, marking new 
bowings .and fingerings, so that they can he played 
in the best and easiest manner; for which I think he 
cannot receive loo great praise. He has also done a 
great deal for orchestral playing, of which I will 
speak hereafter. 

Concertmeister Rontgen, the second teacher — a 
pupil of David and the Conservatorium — is also very 
good ; he teaches exactly the same as David. Their 
system for the Violin Classes is very good ; for in- 
stance, Rontgen will have a class one day, and Da- 
vid the same class the next day, and they will play 
the same thing over to David which they have played 
the day before to Rontgen ; this makes every thing 
quite perfect. 

The course of studies, too, is very thorough. In 
fact, it is a regular School, such as one cannot now 
have in America. The beginning and middle class- 
es (for Violin) have four lessons a week, and the 
higher classes three. Besides the lessons, there are 
other great advantages for the pnpils of stringed in- 
struments. These arc : the ensemUe playing, three 
times a week ; and the Friday evening AbaidunteV' 



hnhtmg. Monday afternoon, from four till six o'clock, 
we have Quartet and Orchestral playing, nnder the 
direction of David ; one hour Quartet, and one hour 
Orchestral. The Quartet played is almost always 
that which is played the next Friday evening, in the 
Abendmterhaltung. For the Orchestral portion, the 
Overtures and Symphonies which are played in the 
Gewandhaus concerts are rehearsed, the wind instru- 
ment parts being played on the Piano. Wednesday, 
from three to five o'clock, the Ensemble is under the 
direction and teaching of Capellmeister Relnecke, 
when Sonatas for Violin and Piano, Piano Trios, 
Quartets and Quintets are played ; sometimes Piano 
Concertos, with string accompaniment. Thursdays, 
from three to five, it is ogain under the direction of 
Concertmeister David, when the Quartet is again 
played, after which there come Piano Trios, Quar- 
tets, ftc. Every pupil in the Conservatorium has the 
advantage of this Ensemble playing, either in per- 
forming or listening. Friday evenings, from six to 
eight, we have the Ahendunterhahttng (evening enter- 
tainment), in which the pupils perform. Firat, a 
Quartet is played ; then there are Piano Solos, Sona- 
tas for Violin and Piano, Piano Trios, Quartets, 
singing, &c. 

Ton will readily understand that all this tends to 

m 

make good mnsicians of all the pupils of the Conser- 
vatorium. As probably you already know, this is one 
of the best, if not the best^ school in Europe for the 
study of musical theory. Their system is very thor- 
ough ; and if one wants to go through the whole 
course, he must remain here at least throe years. 
The teachers, at present, for Harmony, Counterpoint 
and Composition, are Prof. Richter, Capellmeister 
Reinecke, Dr. Papperitz and Dt, Paul. Relnecke 
teaches Composition altogether. Richter, no doubt, 
itk the best Teacher of Harmony. Papperitz and 
Paul are both pupils of Richter and Hauptmann. 
The teachers of the Piano now are Prof. Moscheles, 
Capellmeister Reinecke, . Theodore Coccins, E. F. 
Wenzel, and Dr. Papperitz. Moscheles has been a 
very admirable teacher as well as performer ; but he 
is getting a little old (about seventy-five) and of 
course a little childish ; still he is liked by many for 
his thorough knowledge of Beethoven's music, and 
the manner in which it should be rendered. He still 
plays well. Reinecke is one of the finest pianists I 
have heard in this country ; his technique is not so 
great as that of Taustg, and some others ; hut his 
expression and touch are beautiful. He is also an 
excellent teacher, especially for advanced scholars. 
Coccins is a very good teacher. Wenzel is eccentnc, 
and does not play mnch, hut is valued by many for 
his great knowledge of all kinds of piano composi. 
tion. Papperitz as a Piano teacher, no doubt, has 
his good points, but his instrnment, I believe, is the 
Organ. The teacher of the 'Cello is Emtl Hagar, a 
pnpil, I think, of David, the former teacher here; 
he plays very well. 

Carl Ologgner is the present teacher of singing. 
He studied in Italy and Paris. I think he is pretty 
good, but has poor material to work with ; his best 
pupil is an American, a Tenor. I hear few good 
voices in Germany ; they are by no means a singing 
people. 

With all the good things, this Conservatorium has 
faults ; it is a little "old fogy." The building is 
very bad and in a miserable place. The pianos they 
use in the Conservatorium are alM> very bad ; in fact, 
there are no very good pianos made here ; still they 
might have better than they have. But, with all its 
faults, this is a good place to study. It seems to mo 
it ought not to be a long time br^^.e we have in 
Boston a Conservatory even better than this. I hope 
the time is nor far di-stant. 

Now for the Gewandhaus concerts. We have had, 
so far, three, and yery fine they have been, I assnre 
you. Last season I heard all of them, twenty reg- 
ular ones, and two extra, for benefitt. This season 
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I have the plonsare of piaying in them. It is very 
inBtrnctive, as well as a pleasure ; all the adranced 
▼iolin scholars of the Conservatorium play in these 
concerts. Here is the proj^raramo of the first con- 
cert of this season (Thursday, Oct. 7) : First Part. — 
Overture : *'MeeressiiUo und gluckliche Fahrr," 
Mendelssohn ; "O Deus, ego te," by Chernbini, sung 
by Frau Josephine Zinrk, Konigl. Danischer Hofo- 
pernsilneerin ; Concerto (F sharp minor) for the 
Pianoforte, composed and played by Carl R^'inecke ; 
R«ritRiive and Cavatina from La. Donna d4 Lago, Ros- 
sini, sung by Frau Zinck. — Second Part : Sinfonta 
Eroica, Beethoven. — The programme of the second 
concert consisted of : Weber's Evryanthe Overture ; 
Concerto for Violoncello, by Schumann, played by 
Herr Jules de Swert ; Aria from Donizetti's La Fa- 
writa, by Frnu Zinok ; Air and Gavotte for 'Cello, 
Bach ; Songs by Lindblad and Josephson (Frau 
Zinck) ; and, for Part Second, Schubert's great 
Symphony in C. 

The third concert gave us : Overture to Anacreon^ 
Cherubini ; Adagio and Rondo from the Concerto in 
B minor for two Violins, by Spohr, played by the 
sisters Bertha and Emmy Hamilton, of Edinburgh ; 
"Die Priesterin der I«is in Rome," by Max Bruch, 
sung by Frau Joachim ; Vsriations for two violins, 
by Knlliwoda; Songs (" Von ewiger Liebe," Bmhms ; 
"Die Soldatcnbraut, Schumann). Part II., Schu- 
mann's Symphony in C. 

The Overture and Symphony were played as only 
the Gewandhaus Orchestra can play them, in a word, 
to perfection. Now why does this orchestra play 
so much better than most others ? I cannot help 
thinking that David is the cause of it. He has 
brought it to this perfection. He marks all the bow- 
ings and fingerings in all the siring parts, from the 
1st violin down to the bass parts, and drills them to 
play everything a« he has marked it. This, of 
course, makes all the parts play together like one 
man. And then thoy are n^ade to pay the greatest 
attention to the expresfiion ; every piano and fortt 
must be observed. This season there are fifteen or 
sixteen first violins ; fourteen second ; eight vio- 
las ; eight 'cellos, and six basses, with the regular 
number of wind instruments. The wind instruments 
are good, but no better, and, it may be, not so good, 
as those in some other orchestras in Europe. Jules 
de Swert, the 'cellist, who played in the second con- 
cert, as you will see, is certainly the best I have ever 
heard ; he is a Belgian, I think. I forgot to say 
that the Piano Concerto, composed and played by 
Reinecke, in the first concert, I liked very much ; ft 
is very well spoken of here. The third concert was 
also very fine. Fran Joachim sings very well, though 
perhaps she is not equal to Miss Phillips. The 
Hamilton sisters play very nicely together. Next 
Thursday we have Mudame Schumann, which will 
be a rich treat. 

Next Tuesday, the Euterpe concerts commence. 
The orchestra Is not very good, but many times they 
have very good solo performers, and they play gen- 
erally good music. 

Nothing of account in the way of Opera has taken 
plaac in the theatre lately, excepting, perhaps, Wag- 
ner's "Rienzi." That has been given several times 
of late. I believe they will give soon Cherubini's 
Medm, which of course will be interesting. They 
give trashy operas here as well as in other places. 
Ccmvidcrnble Offenbach stuff has been given here 
this senson, and it is well patronized, too. Still we 
get many good things during the season. The prin- 
cipal singers, with one exception, are poor ; the cho- 
rus is pretty good ; the orchestra is the best I have 
heard in any opera house in Germany, and I have 
lu>ard tho9e in Dresden, Berlin, and other places. 
The orchestra in this thentre numbers between fifiy 
and sixty, a d makes a splendid effect, the theatre 
being of just about the right si/e, and very good for 
sound. t 



New York, Nov. 8. — Mhx Mai-etzek commenced 
his season at the Academy on Wednesday evening, 
and has thus far given four representations with 
marked success. His company is an unusually strong 
one. He has made extensive and careful prepara- 
tions for the campaign, and is unquestionably entitled 
to success. Mme. Briol, the new prima donna^ is 
extremely well spoken of by competent critics ; while 
in f^franc, the tenor, it seems to be universally con 
ceded thnt Mareizek has secured a trump card. 
Opera-bouffe being Id id out cold. Max has only to 
give us unhackneyed works, good chorus singing, 
fresh voices for leading roles, and his success is an 
assured fact. Miss Kellogg appeared on Friday eve- 
ning in "Linda," and will appear this evening in 
"Crispino." 

The Richings opera troupe has arrived here, and 
will appear in Fisk's Opera Hou<e on Monday eve- 
ning, Nov. 15, in Wallace's "Maritana." Among 
the curious events of the season will be the produc- 
tion of Meyerbeer's "Huguenots" in English. 

Madame Anna Bishop, who has visited all the 
habitable and uninhabitable regions of the globe, is 
now in this city and will give her first concert on 
Wednesday evening at Steinway Hall She will be 
assisted by several artists, among them Mr. Kow- 
alski (a new pianist from Paris) and Stephen Mss- 
sett (Jeems Pipes). Mme. B. has given concerts in 
India, China, Australia, and various other out-of the- 
way places, and has returned from a four years' pro- 
fessional tour around the globe, during which she 
met with much pecuniary success, and encountered 
all sorts of romantic adventures. I believe it is her 
intention to reside permanently in New York. 

Mr. F. L. Ritter, onr eminent musician and com- 
poser will deliver, at Weber's pianoforte warerooms, 
a scries of five lectures on the "History of Music," 
on the Tuesday evenings, Nov. 8, Nov. 23, Dec. 7, 
Dec 21, and Jan. 4, at 8 P. M. Mr. Ritter states in 
his prospectus that in undertaking this enterprise he 
is "prompted by an earnest desire to promote real 
musical knowledge, and through this a genuine and 
unprejudiced enjoyment of, and judgment in regard 
to, fine musical works of art." It has been his en- 
deavor in writing these lectures to treat, in each of 
them, as completely and comprehensively as the dif- 
ficult subject would admit, of a distinct period in the 
historical development of music. Mr. Ritter also 
announces a "second scries of the Historical Recitals, 
which were given here and elsewhere last season with 
the assistance of Mills, Von Inten, and others." Mr. 
R. is a man of great ability and of unfaliering ear- 
nettness of purpose, and these Lectures and Recitals 
will undoubtedly be very intTCsting and instructive. 

F. 

Nov. 16. Mile. Anna Mehlig, a German pianiste 
of distinction, has arrived in this city and will soon 
appear in public. I heard her in Ix>ndon, in 1867, 
at one of the concerto of the "New Philharmonic So- 
ciety," and remember that she impressed me favora- 
bly as being an artist of ability. 

On Thursday evening the Arion Society gave its 
concert at Steinway Hall. There was an orchestra 
of about 40 members, under the direction of Carl 
Beigmann, which played a Concert Overture by 
Raff, and the'c wore solos by various people, also 
choruses by the Arion. Mr.'Mills played the Chopin 
Concerto (E minor) admirabl,>, allxstt he occasionally 
forced the tone of th«j piano. The other artists acquit- 
ted themselves creditably, and the large audience, per- 
haps 1,200 in number, behaved in a good un-Ameri- 
can manner. 

On Friday afternoon the first "Rehearsal" of our 
Pnilharmon'ic Society took place. Why it was call- 
ed a rehearsal it would perhaps be difficult to tell ; 
for out of the five programme numl>ers but two are 
to be performed at the concorf. Mozart's Symphony 
and the Midsummer Night's Dream music were in 
rehearsal, while Weber's OluTon Overture and two 
vocal solos were thrown in to attract the general 
pubrc. Mrs. Moiii.ToN, ihe soloist upon this occa- 
sion, san.jj M«>znrt'.s "Voi die sapetc," in a very en- 



joyable way. The lady is an amateur of acknowl- 
edged musical ability, is welt known in social circles 
in this city, as well as in Boston and in Paris ; 
and has a very rich, round, deliciously smooth mezzo 
soprano voice, which has been very highly cultivated. 
Her middle and upper notes are much better and 
stronger than her lower ones. She received much 
applause and evidently created quite a sensation. 
She is not to sing at the concert. 

On Saturday evening occurred the first concert of 
the Brooklyn Philharmonic society. The orchestra 
numbered about sixty, and the programme was the 
same that I quoted in my letter of Nov. 1 , excepting 
that Miss Phillips substituted the Rinaldo aria 
"Lascia ch' io pianga" (Handel) for the one by Mey- 
erbeer. 

The fine and capable orchestra played the "Eroi- 
ca" carefully and well, especially the first and last 
movements. In the Scherzo the trio was a little 
scratchy, owing to the uncertainty of the horns, 
which were weak, and occasionally failed altogether 

to be heard. The best orche«tral playing of the 
evening was in Bennett's "Wood-Nymph" Overture ; 
all the delicate points of shading, the crescendos, di- 
minuendos, pianissimos, &c., were done wiih great 
fidelity and satisfactory attention to detail. 

Lif^zt's Concerto is a pleasing illustration of the 
contempt shown by that author for all rules of musi- 
cal syntax and prosody, and is apparently termed a 
"Cbnceno in E flat," for the excellent reason that 
this particular key is less used than is any other of 
the twenty-four. The piano part was superbly play- 
ed (from memory) by Miss Topp, whose self-posses- 
sion and thorough roujitery of the instrument are 
simply amazing. F. 
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Concerts in Boston. 

Harvard Musical Association. The 
fifth season of Symphony Concerts (ten in 
number) opened on Thursday afternoon, Nov. 4, 
with every encouragement. The season sub- 
scription is larger ^ven than it was last year, and 
the Music Hall seldom looks more full for mixed 
and popular entertainments than it di<l for this 
feast of pure and classical music. Indeed the 
demand has been beyond anticipation, and there 
can be little doubt that, could people be per- 
suaded that all the seats in the Music Hail are 
good enough for hearing (as is the fact), in a 
crowd so cultivated, quiet, sympathetic, hundreds 
of tickets more would readily be taken. The or- 
chestra numbered on this occasion just sixty -five in- 
struments, being slightly increased (in the "Janis- 
sary" department) to meet the requirements of the 
Spohr Symphony. The regular force is sixly^ 
turn: — 12 first violins, 10 second do., 9 violas, 6 
violoncellos, and 7 double basses, — making 44 
strings, with the usual proportion of wood and 
brass. Mr. Listemann leads the violins, Mr. 
A.* Suck the 'cellos, the brothers £ichlrr still 
head the second violins, and Mr. Strin the bass- 
es, so that, much as Schultze and Wulf Fries 
and the others of the Quintette Club are missed, 
we are not without ground of contentment. The 
wind instruments remain essentially in the same 
hands as before ; while in the rank and file of 
the strings there are sevcral'good accessions, and, 
we think, the average quality improved ; at all 
events the tone and volume of the ensemble is 
richer and more satisfactory. 

The quickening to the musical sense and to the 
musical ambition felt here after hearing Theo- 
dore Thomas's fine orchestra, has perhaps im- 
proved our own symphonic prospects more than 
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vre can realize at once. If it has made our au- 
dience more exacting, so too it has made our mu- 
sicians eager to come up to the new ideal. There 
was evidence of this already in the improved 
arrangement which Mr. Zkkrahn had made of 
his forces on the sta^e. The 'cellos, like Thorn- 
as*s, were grouped together in a solid body in the 
middle front, the contrabassi behind them, and 
the wind band raised in two long rows above and 
behind all ; the drums and heavy brass were bet- 
ter placed than Thomas's — the former back of 
the centre, instead of at the extremity of one 
wing, to stun those listening on that side. 
The programme, as announced, stood thus : 

Orertare to "The Migic F1ute,»' Mowrt. 

Aria from the Mine : "Ah ! lo so." Mosart. 

Sjmphonj : "Tue Conaeeratlon of Tonee" Spohr. 

Orerture. Op. 116, In C [first time In Boston,. .Beethoren. 
Soprmno Arias, from ItaUan Operas [arranged by Robert 

Fnins] Handel. 

Orertare to **Anaereoo,'- Cherubinl. 

The symmetry and charm as a whole of this 
programme suffered somewhat by the untoward 
accident of Miss Whitten's illness, who was to 
have sung the Mozart aria, and the fresh melo- 
dies which Robert Franz has gathered from the 
neglected scores of Handel's operas. But an 
obliging and most welcome substitute appeared, 
at a few hours' notice, in Mrs. C. A. Barry, 
who sang, between the two Overtures of the 
second part, three choice little 8ongs to the apt 
accompaniment of Mr. Lkoniiard. These 
were ** Quando miro," by Mozart, ** I saw in 
dreams," by Franz, and '*0 far away in visions,*! 
by Mendelssohn. Mrs. Barry never sang better ; 
her voice seems to have gained in strength and 
richness, while the delicacy and purity of expres- 
sion which has always marked her song interpre- 
tations was more than usually appreciated. The 
Franz song, particularly, made a deep impres- 
sion. 

Spohr's descriptive Symphony — on the whole the 
best of his orchestral works — had been heard here 
only once (bix years ago) since the days of the 
"Germnnia." It was chosen with fall knowledi^e 
that there would be various tflntes and opinions 
shout it. For onr own p:irt we are not partial to 
Spohr's ma:>ic. It falls just short of inspiration, 
and often raises fine expectations which it as often 
dissppoinis. A rare musicianship, restlessly yet 
hopelessly refining on itself in the pursnit of delicate 
or Htrance modulations, till the effect grows monot- 
onous, and its very beauty heoonics mannerism, by 
no means devoid of feclini;, of a certain drowsy f^en- 
tiinental kind, you cannot hear it long without sati- 
ety, and if with thniikfulness, it is too much like that 
of the latter hours of a Thanksgiving day. But Spohr 
is one of the masicnl characters, one of the symphonic 
masters in his way ; four seasons of these concerts 
have given us repeatedly ahont all of the fjreat works 
in this kind ; Spohr had never figured in them in 
any shape : he has too his great admirers ; the 
Weikeder Tffne Symphony, pnrticularly, was remem- 
bered with grevt interest ; how many new things are 
there better deserving a place ? and, as the Dii 
majvrea aro lo come in in every projsramme, would 
not Spohr sound better before than after the renewed 
impression of these i^reat oneH ? Hence his place 
in the first programme. There is oljection too on 
principle with many, and very justly, to any kind of 
a descriptive, "programme" Symphony ; and such 
this is, professedly and purposely. Spohr alway- 
placed before his nndienco the key to its intentions in 
the shape of a somewhat lengthy poem hy CnrI Pfeiff- 
er ; the following briefer "Argument" did duly, not 
for the first time, hero : 

1. The first part opens with a slow minor move- 
ment, of a dull and hroken character, representing 
the dreary silence of all thintrs l)efore the creation of 
sound, or more properly of Tone, when 

*' Lonely lay the fresh, green meadows. 

In the flow'ry prido of Spring ; 
Man amid the voiceless shndows, 

As in night, was wandering. 
He his own wild impulse followed, 

Not the soft way of the hcnrt ; 
Love no wondrous tones had hallowed, 
Nature's meanings to impart." 
presently the music, briffhrcns, the harmony modu- 
lates into a more hopeful key, and the whole acquires 
a mora eager and decided motion. Tonr is uorn I 
A soft, flowing, fascinating melody (in ttie ptwtoral 



key of F major, like Beethoven's Pastoral Sympho- 
ny), is commenced by the violins, and threads its 
way through the mingled voices of awakened Nature, 
the rustling of leaves, the murmur of brooks, the 
songs of birds, etc. In the clarinets vou hear the 
earnest, syncopated notes of the nightingale ; in the 
flutes, snatches of smaller bird melodies ; in the oboe, 
the quick stroke of the German Wacktel Ctranslated 
" quail," though not our quail); in the horns, the 
cuckoo, etc., These cheerful sounds give way for a 
time to the wilder uproar of the elements, but return 
to close the picture in sunshine and serenity, as it 
began. 

II. To the music of Nature succeeds the music of 
Humanity. The tones commence their ministry 
with the infancy of life ; first we have the mother's 
lullaby; the m'erry dances of childhood; then the 
lover's serenade, etc. There is a strange comming- 
ling of diflerent kinds of measure here — how like the 
changing pulse of youth ! 

III. To the music of youth and joy, succeed the 
spirit-stirfing tones of manly energy and duty. 
This part of the Symphony begins with a vigorous 
march, and descrihes the departure for battle, the 
feelings of those who remain at home, the return of 
the victors (to the first melody again), and a chorus 
of Thanksgiving. In this last, one of the old, sim- 
ple Ambrosian Chorals is carried on in unison by a 
portion of the instruments, while the others play 
round it in a figurative accompaniment, echoing and 
imitating each other's little joyful phrases. ' 

IV. The mournful ministry of tones. It opens 
with another old Ambrosial Choral, commonly sung 
at burials in Germany, here gravely chanted at inter- 
vals by the violoncello, while the harmonies are 
richly and deeply colored, and the pauses are filled 
out with various touching melodies and motives in 
the other instruments. " Consolation in tears,'' is 
the title which the composer gives to the closing 
movement, which succeeds it like a soft summer 
shower caught by retiring sunshine. The piece ends 
in the pastoral key of F. 

The Symphony was on the whole well played, al- 
though those "teasing realisms", as the Advertiser 
happily calls the bird sounds, &c., of the first move- 
ment, were not done hy some of the wind instruments 
as if they were "to the manner horn." But the vio- 
lins led off beautifully, outlining the broad open- 
ing theme with delicate precision. If the tirhole 
Symphony realized the promise of that introduction 
and leading melody, it would be indeed a noble 
work. It is not a little to the credit of the orchestra 
that the mixed rhythms of the second movement, all 
of which is very charming, were so clearly markeil 
and the unity of the whole preserved ; the serenad- 
ing solo sang itself out well in Mr. Suck's 'cello. 
The march was buoyant and enlivening, and the se- 
rious movements with Chorale were grandly impress- 
ive. — Yet how inspiring was the first cliord of 
Beethoven after all that 1 

The Overture in C, op. 11&, called " Nnmensfeier,** 
because it was written for the "Name-day" festivities 
of the Kmperor Francis 11., in Vienna, in 1814, is 
commonly regarded as a companion to the much 
larger and grander overture (op. 124) in the same 
key, '* Wfiihe des Uauses" or Dedication Overture, as 
it was called when given here last year. It was not 
a work to be neglected in these concerts, though it is 
not one of Beethoven's colossal overtures. But it is 
full of the Beethoven genius and vitality. The light, 
at first seemingly sketchy, quick movement, develops 
with a marvellous, delicate heauty, fulfilling each 
strange expectation with an ensy certainty that still 
surprises and delights. It requires to l>o rendered 
with extreme precision and delicacy, and t!ie orches- 
tra were more successful than one might well have, 
feared. At all events it made an impression. fThis 
Overtnre, which ought to he heard more than once, 
will bo given again in the fourth concert, which occurs 
Dec. 16, thodav before Beethoven's hirthdny, wlien a 
programme made up wholly of his work»< will be 
presented. — The Ziiuherflote Overture opened the con- 
cert in the best tone and with sure charm ; the onlv 
pity was that Pamina's Aria — one of Mozart's di- 
vinest moments — could not follow, ss had been ex- 
pected ! The Anacr^n Overture was indeed remark- 
ahly well played, better than it ever has been hero 
before. Them was really a sustained pinmHshno, 
and good light and shade throughout. All recog- 
nized tJie stimulus received from the Thomas orches- 
tra, and the more than usual care which Mr. 2^rrahn 
had given to rehearsal. 

The second concert (this week), owing to Thanks 
giving, had to anticipate its date hy one day, and 
took place on Wednesday. Miss Wiiittkm having 
recovered the use of her voice, the pmgramme was 
as follows : Part I, Gade's "Ossian" overture ; Aria 
from Zauberfldte : "Ah lo so :" Beethoven's Violin 
Concerto (first movement), played hy B. Listkmann. 



— Part II, Overture to " Manfred •' (first time), by 
Schumann ; -'Devil's Sonata," for violin, Tartini ; 
two Arias from Handel's Italian Operas ; Mendels- 
sohn's Italian Symphony. We shall discuss it in 
our next, and, we hope, shall then bo able to give 
the programmes for all the remaining concerts. 
That of the third concert, however, for Dec. 2, is in 
order now. It is this : Part I, Overture to " La 
Vestale," Spotitini; Concert Aria (bass) : "Mentre 
ti lascio," Mozart, (Mr. M. W. Whitney) ; Over- 
ture, Scherzo and Finale, Op. 52, Schumann, — all of 
these for the first dme in Boston. Part II, Symptio- 
ny No. 8, in B flat, (second time), Haydn ; Ballads 
by Franz and Schumann ; Overture to "Leonora," 
No. 8, Beethovfn. 

Ernst Pkrabo's second Matinee, Friday, Nov.l2, 
excited so much interest that Chickering Hall was 
almost uncomfortably full. Three works were selec- 
ted for interpretation, — all hy Beethoven. First, 
an efii^ctive arrangement of the Effinont overture by 
Henselt, which the young pianist played with great 
fire and power ; but we cannot help feeling that, 
while there is so much important matter written for 
the piano, overtures might as well be left to the orch- 
estra ; — we speak, of course, of the concert, room, 
and not of private study. The second piece was the 
well known (but never too well) "Kreutz^r Sonata," 
which was admirably played by Listemann and 
Perabo. Finally came one of the least known and 
most remarkable of Beethoven's Sonatas, op. 109, in 
E major, the last but two of them all. It has only 
been played in Boston once before, namely, by Mr. 
Dresel in 1865. At that time we described the 
work somewhat in full, hut have no room to do so 
now. To us it is a work of rare interest, though in 
some parts strange. The real Sonata movcnient in 
this case is the second, the Prestiitsinio. The Andan- 
tc theme and variations are full of the profound 
Beethoven feeling, though one or two of them may 
seem fantastical. Would not a repofiiion repay ? 
for really the extreme heat of the room, that after- 
noon, mu.st have dulled even the liveliest musical 
sensibilities. 

Next Friday, Mr. Perabo will play Beethoven's 
Sonata, op. 110, in A flat; and Mrs. Barry will 
sing an Aria from a Cantata by Bach, and a ballud 
by Loewe. 

Thiopors Thomas and hi^ Orehntra rvtnmnd to giTA us 
two mora conrertM. on Frid-iy and Saturday. Not. 5th & 6th, 
wh»n lurae audtencen rhowi^ how much thnr exc«'l1i»nt jmt- 
formanrpii nrw MpprecUted hero. But the hurry of Thanks- 
ttiving has left un no room for more than this mere mention 
now. The same of rARLOTTA PATrrs second virit. We aUaU 
try to gather up these threadH hereafter. 

Nrxt in Orvir. This eveninir, at the Music Hall, Mr.IlAR- 
Lvr NswcoMB*s Concert, with quite a rombinntion of artiste : 
Miita Atii>\ Topp, thnftiir piHuixt: Mim JiNNiB Bull, mexzo- 
soprano, flrom New York ; Miw WarrTK!* ; .Mr. Ddolky. bari- 
tone ; Mr. J. ^. Paikb, at-the Great Organ ; Mr. AkitucELR, 
Cornet: Mr. Dow, aecompani«t. 

Next WediieKdnv, at 4 p.m., ChickeHnff Hall, thnLin-CMAifH 
QuARTKTS will b« cin. IteethorenV op. 59, In P, will open; imd 
A Quarret by R*ifr, one of the new men, will co> elude the 
fHUMt. Mr. Writ.'vkt will An^ a Concert Aria hy Mnmrt. and 
Schumann's '*Two flrenadiers." ftlr. Alucandkr IIkimdl 
take* the 'cello part thlM year. 

Many of our mufliclann and leading frienda of mujiic Hrto 
R'ranged a Teftlmonlal Concert to Mr. Mattdias Krllkr. for 
Saturday erenlng, Dec. 4, at the Music llnli. which Ih iookvd 
forward to with n great deal of Interefit. Mr Keller baa been 
for \ ears a worthy meuil>er of our Orche!>tni . a man of mod- 
est, quiet merit, and han acquired conplderable dlntincilou aa 
the compowr of Keller's ^^\merlcjin II>mn,*' which hiu* re- 
joiced the patriotic heart of many a large gathering, during 
and »lnc« the war. 

"A MidRummer Night's Dream,'* at Selwyn*s. with all of 
Mend«li«M)hn'n muaic done by Koppits'it nice little orcht^Ktrn, 
exquUlte new scenery, artlittio ballet, and all the rniiOurrcH of 
the admirable company of that beiiuciful theatre, will draw 
delighted crowds for many a night. 

Mr. Rittkr'b Fimst LECTtiRK. — The Weil/y 
Reriew, (New York) gives the following interesting 
report : 

At Weber's hall, last Tuesday evcninjj, Mr. F. L. 
Hitter gave the first of a kitIcs of lectures on the 
history of music. The di.sroisrso was charactcrixeJ 
by ample and various learning, a skilful treatment 
of topics, and an earnost, impressive styl** of ih*li\ cry. 
Mr. UittiT throws the force of a simerc nnlure into 
all that he umlortakes. and cmhclli>hos his work 
with the fruits of abundant rulrurc. His first I(m> 
ture related to Flarmony and the Folksonpr, from the 
Christian era to the latter part of the fourteenth 
century. It must not he mistaken for a mere rc-liash 
of historical works. While Mr. Kitter examines 
every auihnritv to which he has access, on the sub- 
joct of which he treats, he always bases his com-la- 
sions on his own judgment, after thorough t^xamina- 
tion of the works whose composers are mentioned. 
On this occasion he presented several original 
philosophical speculutionn on the msthetics of the 
art. As the lectures will be published, when tlie 
entire series is completed, the public will have an 
opportunity to jud(;e of their ori«!inality and substan- 
tial value. The lectures are in no sense a compila- 
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tion from other wrtten. Mr. Ritter's andience was 
not lar^, thoagh sympathetic, and fall of interest' in 
the subject Mr. Kitier did not expect to attract 
the general pablic at once. Interest in these sahjecta 
hM yet to be created here. As a speaiter, Mr. Rit- 
ter's manni'r is pleasinfi: and nnembarrassed, his 
▼oice is snfficiently powerful, «nd his foreign accent 
not so pronounced as to render the meaning of 
what he says in any way obscure. After introducing 
his subject, and touching on the condition of music 
in America, Mr. Ritter said :— " No one of the 
other arts is encumbered with so many prejudices an 
music. Miiny even consider it an unfit occupation 
for masculine minds ; its ri^ht position in the family 
of arts is in many ca.ses not understood at all ; its 
philosophical Mnd asthetical meaning is entirely 
overlooked. While we poKsess exhaustive works on 
Architecture, sculpture, painting, and poetry, music 
has yet to struggle to And its true place. This is 
due,' in some cases, to the one-sided education of 
musicians in general, and to their want of logical 
power. Thus, the interests of music are either in 
the hnnds of philosophers, devoid of the necessary 
tchnical oducution and experience, or in those of 
amateurs, who write about the art as their mistaken 
fHncy dictates. Though there are erervwhere bono- 
rahlo exceptions." After treating or the various 
arts, and their relations to each other, Mr. Ritter 
ranked their position thus : — Architecture as the 
low St and most material ; then the plastic arts of 
sculptura ami painting ; then music, in which " the 
world, with its emotions, i^^ feelings, is driven ha^'k 
inro the he>irt. The artist's ideal thus rests in his 
own bosom, and it is reproduced in tone forms. 
ThuA. though deeply felt by every man, music's real 
nature i<« lest understood tknn that of the more real- 
i.Htic pln.<ttic arts. I* is intensely subjective, and does 
not pcMsess the advantage of uuiiing subjectivity 
with otrjectivity in so well balanced a manner as its 
older siNior, poetrjr." Then followed a sketch of 
the true artist's mission. Mr. Ritter then gave a 
(*le>tr and detniled description of the gradual rise of 
mimic as an art, from its cradle among the early 
CiiriHtlaiH, with reniarks on the Oriental, Greek, 
Roman and even die barharian eflPorts in a mnsical 
direction ; a full account of the Oregorian chant, and 
of the services of St Ambrose in the canne of sacred 
muxic. Many authentic and scarcely known anec- 
dotes were related by the lecturer. " It needed but 
one step, and the solid foundation of t*^at beautiful 
art temple, which stands in its wonderful glory to- 
day before us, would be Inid ; and this step was the 
discovery of harmony, and its general use in the 
pniciice of choral music " The gradual discoveries 
and Improvements of Bucbald,Guido d'Arexsn, Fran- 
co of Oiloirne, and others, were clearly explainei. 
" Thanktf to the devotion ami Industry of these 
monks in their solitary cells, the remains of the 
great intellectual life of old Greece and Rome were 
saved from utter destruction. Through their spec- 
ulations and experiments, no doubt often crude, 
pedaniic, and, to the superficial mind, seemingly 
insiifnifictint, they unwittingly sowed the seed of 
those art forms which delight us to day." Mr. Rit- 
ter conclud«;d with a sketch of the hiKtory of the 
Folk.soni;. which has existed for so many centuries, 
and which possesses so much significance in regard 
to the development of melody. " The Folksong is 
a natnnilistic efflux of popular lyric song : the prod- 
uct of innate artistic instinct among gifted individ- 
uals of the people, seeking speech for those feelings 
which lire awiikened in the soul by the varied events 
of life " The whole of this portion of the • lecture, 
troriting of the bearing of the Gregorian chant and 
the Folksong upon ench other, and on the music of 
the church, with observations on the minne-singers, 
etc., was especially interesting. " The Folksong," 
said Mr. Ritter, "fonsr abandoned to itself, trans- 
planted ns chance would have it, to all the different 
climates of social and religious evolution and migra 
tion, overtook its more favored companion, the 
Greuorian chant, towards the beginning of the 
sex'enteenth century ; and, as I shall prove in my 
lectures on the mnsical drama and instrumental mu 
sic, supplanted it altogether. For, with the perfec- 
tion of rite musical drama and instrumental music, 
the tonality, which governed the Folksong, gradually 
beenme the pivot upon which all modem musical 
art forms were heuceforward to turn." 



More Elegant Extracts. 

I. The Orpheonist, of New York, that spicy or- 
gan of the idiosyncracies of Mr. C Jerome Hopkins, 
is rich in matter for this column. In his last, after 
some pretty contemptuous thrusts at other musical 
journals, Mr. Hopkins honors u$ with one of his 
both-handed compliments : 



D wight's Boston Journal of MCiisic is a delightful 
contrast to some of the above. It is like a gla«8 of 
nectar taken to wash down a mouthful of dry ship 
biscuit. Here is at least one musical American peri- 
odical in which sound editorial scholarship and va- 
ried mental endowments are discernible on" every 
page. Of course we do not swallow its old-fogyism 
— we never could. But it is pleasant to iearn some- 
thing from a musical paper, if only from the novelty 
of the thing ; and there is a groat deal to be learned 
even from old fogies, biers their dear, sincere old 
hearts I 

When Mr. Beecher said that there was much to be 
learned on board of the Fulton ferry boats, it was 
not to show disrespect towards schools and colleges, 
but was only to prove that he cherished no contempt 
even for ferry-boats as schoolmasters. We always 
read Dwight't. 

II. The New York Weekly Review furnishes our 

second extract, which is all we can afford this time ; 

to-wit: 

Hopkins and Hatoc — The Orpheonist and Phil- 
harmonic Journal, the first number of which has just 
reached us, objects to everybody and everything — ex- 
cepting C. Jerome Hopkins, the Rov. John H. 
Hopkins, and the late Bishop of Vermont, whom xve 
take to be Bishop Hopkins, the father of G. Jerome. 
Etiquette would have )>laced the father first ; but the 
business siicn of 0. Jerome must road thus :-~C. Je- 
rome Hopkins, Rev. John H. Hopkins, and father. 
"Ourselves" and "we," whenever alluded to, are 
italicized. On page two is an article which is hard 
npon the directors of the Philharmonic Society of 
Brooklyn, more particularly one of them, Mr. Georire 
W. Warren, who wrote a mazurka called the "Little 
Gipsy," not the "Wind Demon" by C. J. H. Next, 
the Review catches it ; hut as our particular griefs do 
not concern the public, we will forliear to wipe our 
eves on it. Tho next notice is to the effect that (onr) 
C. Jerome Hopkins "did play and conduct as well 
as onr poor abilities, and hearty Inuifhter, would al- 
low" in Boston. Dwiirht gets mang'ed next. Dr. 
Peck gets a hard rub for wearine -'kid gloves" at an 
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oratorio" as conductor. Bernard Boeklemsn 
comes in for a column, in which his "grammar," 
"business." local habitation and name are rather in- 
definitely handled. F. L. Ritter sets a goodly share 
of "knock down." Mr. Ritter, who has the 'largest 
mnsical library in the country, comprising 3,000 
volumes, in all languages, and who has written sev- 
eral symphonies, oratorios, overtures, classic sontrs, 
pianoforte pieces, and concertos for almost every in- 
strument, dares to lecture on the subject of music ! 
Poor Mr. Ritter, we believe, has abandoned the idea 
on ncconnt of these strictures in the Orpheoni»t, and 
will only appear on the niirhts announced. The re- 
cent so-called ''National Musical Convention" gets 
the next cannister — in which a statement is made 
that "we," (Hotskins and the Hopkinsos) feel like 
the Pharisee and are inclined to thnnk Providence 
'that we arc not as other men are.' " Other men are 
alike thankful for this arrnngenent. The Messrs. 
Steinway & Sons then get a shot. They unfortu- 
nately own a hall and organ, a "wheezy,** "asthmat- 
ical" old machine. But the orsmn of the Young 
Men's Christian Association is praised on account 
of a "drum and bell accompaniment" which it con- 
tains. "These novelties," says the Orpheom'st. con- 
sists of a "bass drum," "side drum." "cymbals," a 
"complete set of bells," "and an attachment by 
which to imitate a hail-storm !" And the Stein wavs 
are asked to furnish another kindred monster of dis- 
cord. St. Cecilia forbid ! Happily Hopkins cries 
havoc in vain. As was the case with Benedick, "no 
body regards him" — save for merriment, and the 
marvel is that he will still keep talking. 

Who is He ? The following explanation will 
relieve the minds of any who were anxious. 

Mr. Editor :— LeJit some of my brother pianists 
be unjustly suspected of the crime mentioned by 
your N. Y. correspondent, I beg to relieve all possi- 
ble anxiety of mind by confessing that / am the man 
who received the letter from Liszt, which letter is 
framed amd exhibited itx Ditson's window, in Broad- 
way. 

instead, however, of consisting merely of "half a 
drzen lines" it is two pages loner, and instead of be- 
ing "recently received" it is dated "IS.'iQ." so that I 
had "bottled it up" for ten years before allowing it to 
be exhibited. 

By publishing these facts yon wil) perhaps further 
justice by removing unjust and disgraceful suspicions 
from the innocent, and pUcing the disgrace upon 
the proper immodest and guilty head of your 
Very obedient servant, 

Jbromr HopKfNS. 

Cooper linion, New York, Nov, lOM, 1869. 
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TEST ^/CTJSIO, 



PnMUheil hr Oliver Dilaaa Ifc €•• 



Vooal, with Piano Aooompanlment. 

Oh hush thee, my Babie. Glee. Sallivun. 60 

▲ desirable pieos for Toeal Socteties . 

Eva Ray. Song and Chorus. 3. B^ to f 

Pratt. 30 
Oalealated to plev« the admirers of the Lllj Dale 
stjle, wbOM niLme is "Legion." 

Diffidence. (La Diffidenza). Canxone. Italian 
and English words. 3. D to e. Grvse. 35 

Bspee&allj InterMtins to lovers, betas the nitural 
aad snxloas Inqulrj of a etrlekeo ewain, whether or 
DO bU/air* UtdU meaoa \x\mfair aeelng thet ehe be- 
stows f»vorable attentions on another gaj Lothario. 

If I could be a light winged bird. (Un fossi un 
Rondine). Italian and English. 3. F to g. 

GtiffUelmo, 35 
Similar in character to the preoediof. 

He loved me once. 2. G to e. CraUree, 30 

I am waiting love for thee. 3. F minor to f. 

E. A. S. 30 
I wandered by the beech tree. Ballad. 3. B6 
to f. PniU. 30 

A choice Ballad well worthy the attentloa of popa- 
hr M>lol»ts. 

Silvery Bells. Companion to Beautiful Bells. 
8ung by the Z tvistowski Sisters at Wood's 
Museum, N. Y. 3. A6 to A6. 

Willman. Plain title. 35 
With portrait of Miss Zavistowski. 50 

Ob well I remember when I was a child. 3. C 
to f . Kappa. 30 

A touchinc reminiscence of childhood. 

When the hour comes for sleep. Sacred Solo 
with Quartet. 3. A6. BiAee 30 

My Father own me for thy child. Sacred Song. 
yjb to f. BiAee. 30 

Both good tat social or devotional ase. 

Instrumental • 

Ronde de Nuit. Marche. 6. E6. Ritter. 90 

An energetic and original dnnpoeltlon performed 
at the PattI Concerts bj the author. 

Prince Arthur's March. 4. C. Parlow. 30 

A vi|{orous march In the Trio of which connolA- 
seors will reeognlss a strain from Mendelsatohn^s 
Songs without words. 

Grand Army of tlie Republic March. 3. C. 

Turner. 40 
An animated Quick Uaieh, with emblematic litho- 
graph Vignette Title. 

Fly Away Galop. 3. A. Smitlier. 40 

A spirited hlgh-ll^lng Galop, well salted to the 
Ball-room. 

Joie du Ccenr Masoarka. 3. F. Weir. 50 

Lively and elegant. 

Overture. Pique Dame. 5. D, Suppi. 75 

A brilliant and effvctive cumposltton. 
ril meet thee in the lane. Walisos. 3. D & G. 

Mttsgrave, 60 

A popalar sett, easy and pleasing. 



ABiaivuTioifB — Degrees of dllilonUy are marked fktmi 1 fte 
7. The k$y Is marked with a capiul letter, as C, B flat, ft«^, 
A small Roman letter marks the highest note, if on tha 
an Uoiie letter the highest note. If otefM Che staff. 



Musio BT Mail.— Music is sent by mail, the expense belag 
two cents Ibr every four onncos, or fraction thereof, (about 
one cent fbr an ordinary piece of mnsie). Pemons at a 
dl<«tanee will And tike conveyance a saving of time and 
expense In obtaining supplies. Books ean also be sent at 
iouble these rates. 
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[Prom the "Loadoa MuAtrat World"] 

Beethoveniana. 

The articles of which the following Ir iho firnt 
hnve heeii com mtiniratrd to the Miw'ktiUsrJut ZcUmtg 
of Loipsic hy Heir Nottehohm. of Vienna, who is 
well known as a profoand and exact stadcnt of Beet- 
hoven. Mr. Nottehohm has devoted himself for 
many years to the exploration of Rcothoven's sketch- 
book*, of one of which he has ptihliiihed a reprint, 
arcompanted hy many a«eful and interesting com- 
ments,* and these articles hid fair to be a worthy 
continuation of that work, and of the new edition of 
Brietkopf and H&rtel's Thematic Cataloirae of Beet- 
hoven s works (1868), edited by Mr. Nottehohm, with 
many addition, and a most important contriharion 
to the litemtare of the subject. [G.] 

L— OVERTURK IN C MAJOR— Op. 115. 

The Overture, Op. 115, is ooraflionally men- 
tioned in cata1oj;iics and concert pro;!Mmm»*8 
under the title ** Oavf.iiure zur NatnenafeUr.** 
The question arises : What ri<rht has it to this 
title ? The ori$nna1 manuscript in the imperial 
library at Vienna bears the sujierscription : **0«- 
verfitre von Lv Bthven am ersten Weimwmath, 
1814 — nhenrli zwn Nanum^afj unters Knhers;" 
from which it appears that the overfnre was writ- 
ten for the Festival of the Emperor's Name day, 
and intended to be performe<l on that occasion. 
Ft was not, however, performed either on the 4th 
October, 1814, the name-day of the Emperor 
I rancis II, or on the eve of that dav; but on the 
25th December, 1816, at a concert m the Great 
Redoutentaal, for the benefit of the City Hospi- 
tal of St Mirx, on which occasion it was an- 
noancefl merely as **an Overture." 

The followinjT is an exact copy of the pro- 
pramme, from which it will be seen that there is 
no indication of the overture havinj; any relation 
to the Emperor's, or any other name-flay : 

**DI«diibi»f Torkommnndsn MuiillutUnke idnd nXmrnrilnh von 
d«r eompofitlon da* Ilvrrn van BMthovmi, ond bMUIian; 

1. Aiu aincr ii»a«n Oavertart, 

2. Au» dnen ii«iittn Cbor ab«r Ooeihe*8 Gadlebt: die 
MMrMtUl*, and 

8. Aiu dvm g rotwa Ontoriam: CbriKtus un OtIlMrge." f 

It was performed for the second and third time 
under the direction of Hansel on the 16th and 
23d April, 1818, at two mnsical evenings jviven 
by Messrs. Moscheles, Giuliani, and Mayaeder. 
Upon the former of these the Leipxic Alfgememe 
MwikaUsche Zeifung, for 1818, p. 150, remarks — 
"The <H>ncert opened with a new overtnre, by 
Herr L. van Beethoven, which has only been 
piven once before in public ;" and at a later date 
(p. 174) dpropM to the two concerts, "The very 
beautiful and spirited new overture by Beetlio- 
ven delijFhted all the connoisseurs." Schindler 
in his Biography, third edition, I. 248, and II. 
158, says, that •'on the 10th May, 1818, this over- 
ture was performed for the second time in a con- 
cert of Messrs. Mayseder, Moscheles, and Giuli- 
ani, under the title of d la Chouse (Schindler's 
date is evidently wron^;. bat this by the way); 
Beethoven," he continues, "enquired the reason 
of the title and who had permitted if, but upon 
this subject nothing satisfactory could be discov- 
ered, each of the persons concerned layinpr the 
responsibility upon the other. In the catalogue 

* Bo SMsMnboob von Bccthnren : bt«hrftth«n and In Ans- 
lUMn dargMtelU. Dnirkopf nnd R&rf*!. 1805. 

t The 'Wtonn Zeltnof ,»♦ of 3m. 6, 18lfl. In Its notiM of 
this eooMrt rrauurks th«t.'*Wr»niftkv eondootod and Umbiaf 
WM at the pUoo." Why fhoald Umliuif or any oo« •Im bAv« 
b#«n at the plan* ? Behlndler (I. M8), mvii that 0pp. 113 
('•MMrMtm«")and 115, war^ llrat parfbrmad with tha *H)al- 
bvraa.'* on Chrlitiiia« day, 1815. ander tha porponal eondoot 
of Becthovaa hlmaalf. A rtport of tha parfDnnanoa will ba 
Ihand nlwi In tha -'Alliamalna Mattkaliaeba ZaltuDff" of Lalp- 
ria,ft»rl81«,patB72. • ^ 



of Breitkopf and H'artel, the overtnre is entitled 
Namen.^feier, probably because it was* perfi»rincd 
f')r the first time on Christmas day." On read- 
injr this passagre it is necessary to rememb**r that 
Schindlcr had no knowledse of the inscription 
quoted above from the orijzinal manuscript. 

After this the overture was performed on the 
6t.h D«c. 1818, in a concert by the brothers 
Wrantaky, in the criticisms upon which concert 
it is called Jafjdouverture. Before leaving; this 
part of the subject, we may mention that in the 
correspondence from Vienna, in the Leipsic All- 
gemelne Mtunkalische Zeitung for 1819, p. 72. we 
find the followin^r : "Beethoven's so-called Jarfd- 
ouverture gave the same delij^ht to its friends 
that it has always hitherto done." In Paris it 
appeared under the title of La Chaste, grarvie 
ouvertnre en UU &c. 

The work was published by Beethoven himself 
(Steiner, Vienna), nnder the title, Grosne Ouver- 
ture in C dur, gedichtet fibr grosses Orcheater und 
Seiner DnrcJdaucht dim FUrnten und Herrn 
Anton Heinrich Rathioil, 9^c\^ getcidmeU ice. As 
a proof that Schindler is incorrect in stating; (II. 
128) that the. work did not appear till aOer Beet- 
hoven's death, we may mention that in the tenth 
number of Cecilia (August, 1825) mention is 
made of *' Beethoven's overture Op. 115, lat«dy 
published by Steiner in Vienna." A further 
notice appears In the 17th number of the same 
magazine (July, 1826). 

'Phese dates show unmistakably that if Beet- 
hoven did originally write the overture for the 
Emperor's name-day, he at a later period relin- 
quished all indication of such a thing. The over- 
ture therefore can make no pretence to the title, 
zur Namensfeier, 

The question still remains. Is there anything 
in its origin to entitle it to that designation? 
Was it written for any special occasion or was it 
not ? Is there, for instance, any truth in the 
tradition that tho two quavers which so often re- 



cur, are meant to express the word "viva"? We 
think not, and thb following are our grounds for 
so doing : — 

The first sketches for any composition contain- 
in*; a subject which is also employed in this over- 
ture, are found on loose sheets belonging at latest 
to the year 1811. It is a composition which 
Beethoven evidently intended to complete, and 
he has commenced writing it in score. What it 
would ultimately have been there is nothing to 
tell, \% a few sheets only are in existence, and 
the score contains but one part (evidently the 
first violin) written on the top as follows : — 
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The remaining staves were lefV blank at the 
time, and have been subsequently filled up by 
Beethoven with other matter — sketches for the 
Jinale in King Stephen, and for the overture and 
other numbers in the Rttintt of Athens^ exceptins 
the Turkish March, and the wind music behind 
the scenes. 

It will be remembered that King Stephen and 
the RuinM of Athens were written in 1811, and 
first performed at Pesthon February 9, 1812. 

At a later period Beethoven resumed his first 
intention, though in a different manner from that 
in which he commenced, but before examining 
this it may be well to mention that Fischenich, 
writing from Bonn to Schiller's sister, Charlotte, 
about Beethoven, on the 26th January, 1798, 
says : — "ho intends to compose Sfhiller's Freude 
verse by verse;" — from which it is evident that 
Beethoven even at that early date, had the in- 
tention of setting: Si^hiller's Ode to Joy to music. 
The sketch books contain continual references to 
sn«*h a composition, but the intention was never 
realised until iYie finale of the Ninth Symphony, 
in 1823. 

In a sketch-book chiefiy occupied with notes 
for the seventh and eighth symphonies, which 
Beethoven had with him at the Bohemian Baths, 
in the summer of 1812, and which is now in the 
possession of the representatives of the late Gus- 
tav Fetter of Vienna, we find in the midst of the 
sketches for the first and last movements of the 
Eighth symphony, the following words : — Freude 
schdner Gikterfunken Techier Overture nusarbei' 
ten ;" and two pages later a sketch, of which the 
following is an exact transcript : — 
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From tl!«'srt" skofchos, there can be no doubt 
t'nt r!)e snbje<*ts of Oxo. chiof and midflltt por- 
tions of tbt» overture. Op. 115. were intended to 
bo MMvd to ibn text of S«hiller'? ode. 

T!i«.» riMiia'ks isiterspiM't^ed in the. al)ove sketches 
shoA', first, thrti^ it was not Beethoven'd intention 
to set the whole, poem; and secondly, ths^t the 
form he inteniled it to take was that of an over- 
ture ; but it is not easy to see how it was possi- 
ble without injury to the poem, to reject those 
stanzas in which Schiller rises to sublimity, as 
for instance — 

**Thr sfUrzt nieder, Milltonen? 
AhndfMit dii d«in »chopfer, Welt?" 

or on the other liand, how those stanzas were to 
b« compo«e<l with the others into a consistent 
whole. N )r is it clear how the necessary vocal 
element for the illustration of the text could be 
infused into subjects of so eminently instrumental 
A chara<t»*r as those iu.'«t quoted. Whether these 
co'isiderntions occurred to the composer or not, 
it is enough for us to know that the piece was 
never rarried out accordinnr to this conception. 
In fact the attempt divided itself into two por- 
tions. Schiller's words assumed the necessary 
form, some ten years later, in the Jinafe to the 
Nmth symphony, which is an extended system 
of variations, and of double counterpoint based 
on simple and broad foundations, giving opportu- 
nity at once for the greatest contrast and the 
greatest variety. With rojjanl to the purely in- 
strumental part, the " joy"' which was inherent 
iu it required a definite occasion to bring it to 
its proper development, and this mav have been 
supplied either by the approaching Name-day, or 
by the prospect of a performance of the work. 
In this way its completion was hastened. Sooner 
or later some o>-casion was sure to arise for the 
pro<lu(rtion of the work. Thus the Overture, 
Opus 115, was neither in origin nor intention 
composed for any special occasion, but is the re- 
sult of a study for the Jinale of the Ninth Sym- 
phony. 

It is now easy to understand why Beethoven 
protested against the title, h la CAass^, and why 
both at the performance and in publication he 
allowed the overture to appear without any spe- 
cial title at all. 

Before tdosing these remarks we would men- 
tion that, in a sketch-book belonging to the year 
1814, and containing notes for this overture, the 
principal subject of the aUeijro appears, as in the 
quotations already made, in 8-4 time. 



A Father of Opera. 

Jean Baptistc de Lulli, the eminent French 
mu«ician and composer, was born in Florence in 
1G33. When a mere child, he lef> the land of 
his birtli ; but not until an old shoemaker had 
taught him how to plav the guitar. He was 
brousht lo Paris by the Chevalier dc Guise, and 
presented by him to the Princess de Montpen- 
sier ; for he had promi.sed to bring her back a 
little boy from Italy. Subsequent history justi- 
fieil the schu^tion the Chevalier had made ; but 
at that time slight regard was paid to the foreign 
child, and he was sent into Maflemoiselle.'s kitch- 
en. Enijaffed in menial ofllces, he found recrea- 
tion and delight in music. He purchased a cheap 
and broken-down Yiolin, with which he ma'le 
unto himself sweet music. It soon came to be 
known that the Italian boy could play skilfully. 
The Princeaa was told the story of it. She heanl 
him, and ])referred him in her corps of musicians. 
But Lulli was ungrateful. He spoke evil things 
of the Princess, and published verses reflecting 
injuriously upon her. He was di.smisscd, and 
from that time the vices of his Southern nature 
irrew and stronsthened themselves with the 
growth of his unrivalled talents. 

He did not lonj; remain without pm|)loyin«nt. 
The time was singularly favorable for the rapid 
rise of genius, an<l Lulli hastened to introduce 
himsfdf to royal notice. He knew that if he 
could secure the king's favor he mi<!ht defy com- 
petition. For it was the time of Louis XIV. — 
that b:id and brilliant time, when great an<l illus- 
trious thinkers engaged in miserable rivalrv for 
for the sordid favors of the court, and beauty of 



form and expression was lieM to be of more val- 
ue tl^an the discovery of truth. The King was 
the patron of literary and artistic talent. The 
national intrilect was enslaved and impoverished 
uiiiler the clos.st sy-^tem of protection. To be 
recoj^nizcd by the monarch was the only avenue 
to distinction. LuUi's first step was to obtain a 
position in the King's band of violins. From that 
time he enjoyed uninterrupted success. He set 
himself vigorously to work as a composer. He 
trained a new band of violins, which rapidly be- 
came the best band in France, and he had »iot 
then completed his twentieth year. He took a 
leading part in the games which the Kins fur- 
nished to the people. The airs de ballet, to 
which the King d inct^l, were composed bv him. 
He was introduced to Molidre, as great in France 
as Shakespeare in Enjrland, and wrote the airs 
for his comedies. Molidre would employ no oth- 
er pen than his. In return, Molidre wrote parts 
for Lulli ; and Lulli went upon the stage as a 
comedian and danseur. He played Pourceauff- 
nnc in 16G9, and, in his flight from the doctors, 
jumped boldly in among the orchestra, smashing 
instruments, and causing consternation among the 
musicians, to the great delight of the King and 
spectators. No music pleased as did his. The 
King would listen to no other. Mme. de Sevigne 
could find no adequate expression for her admira- 
tion but in tears. ''She could not think there 
was any other music in the heavens." 

The King was no niggard in the bestowal of 
his favors. He showered goodness on his favor- 
ite, and the favorite got rich and saucy. He was 
naturalized as a French subject. Letters p en 
authorized him to found at Paris a Royal Acad- 
emy of Music, out of which grew the French 
Opera, which Cardinal Mazarin had attempted to 
establish, but unsuccessfully. His work was im- 
mense, and his success amazing. He brought 
together and trained the actors and actresses, he 
re-organized the ballet, and established the or- 
chestra, which up to that time had no existence. 
He was director of the theatre, manager, master 
of the ballet, composer of the music ; and he had 
besides to preside over the complicated machine- 
ry for giving due and adequate representation to 
the compositions of his genius. Nineteen operas 
of his have come down to us, and are still high 
in the estimation of connoisseurs. Quinault, the 
unrivalled poet of French music, whoso lines 
were already music before they came to the com- 
poser's hand, worked in partnership with Lulli. 
The method of mutual work was this : Quinault 
drew up sketches of operas, and laid them before 
the King, who selected one. Lulli studied the 
sketch plan, and made himself acquainted with 
it. He then wrote the music with variations, put 
in the dances and composed the overture, while 
the poet versified the piece. When Quinault had 
finished he reail his work to the French Acade- 
my, and made such corrections in it as were sug- 
gested to him by that learned and cultivated 
body. If Lulli was satisfied with the poem, he 
wrote off the melody and the bass, and tossed the 
sheets, still wet, ito his pupils, Lnlonctte and Co- 
lasse, who inserted the orchestral parts; for Lulli 
deeply detested the manual labor of composiTion. 
Then the piece was ready for representation. 

Lulli was much sought afker. His wit was bold 
and vagrant, and many noble men and women 
visited at his house and sat with him while he 
worked. Before the production of " Armide," 
one of his operas, he was very sick. His confessor 
insi.sted that he should bum the score of the ope- 
ra, or he would not give him absolution. For at 
that time Ilomanism was at war with the thea- 
tre, and all professional actors were pronounced 
to be in a condition of mortal sin, and doomed, 
if they died in their profes.sion, to etenial perdi- 
tion. Lulli bought his absolution by appare>it 
compliantrc. The Prince of Condi, who was vi.s- 
iting him the same day, said to him, »'Baptiste., 
Baptiste,havH you destroyed so valuable a work ?" 
*' Never mind," said the patient, ** I knew 
what I was about ; I have another copy." 
Sometimes his bnMpterie paid scant respect to 
exalted people. At one of the plays given I y 
the court, the King was wearied with the time 
spent in pro])aration, and sent to say so. Lulli 



replied, "The Kinu jg master here ; he may wea- 
ry himself as much as he choases." 

Lulli died in 1687, in tlie fifty-fifth year of his 
a^e. His character has been much aspersed. 
He is represented as a low. grovelling, mean 
courtier, selfish and jealous, brutal and insoler.t 
to those beneath him. It is said that he made 
use of his position at court to ruin and humble 
every artist that stood in his wav, or seemed like- 
ly to attrai:t the lioval attention; that he per- 
sistently perseiruted Cauibert and Bernier, and 
drove his pupil Lalonette from the orchestra be- 
cause he acknowledged himself the author of an 
incomparable piece of music. He is described 
as a little creature of shabby appearance and 
slovenly gait. His eyes, small and piercing, were 
edged with a red-ochreish color, and shone with 
a dim lustre, betraying no l^-ss malice than spirit. 
A mocking leering "jxpression sat upon his fea- 
tures, and eager restless movements domineered 
in his manner. The same unfriendly hand states 
that he was feared for his cleverness and cun- 
ning, and died unregrctted. 

But such a portrait of Lulli must be received 
with great caution. It is drawn in anger, and 
by an enemy. No doubt he was ambitious, un- 
siTupulous, avaricious; but, like most men, he 
had some redeeming qualities. Besides outwit- 
ting the priests, he was a good husband and a 
goo<l father, and his wife had no fault to find 
with him. He labored incessantly, not, as we 
believe, because he loved money and love<l pow- 
er, but from a pure love of work for its own sake. 
He belonged to that hierarchy of talent to whom 
work is meat and drink — and idleness degrada- 
tion. He married Madeline Lambert who brought 
him a substantial dowry. It was a happy mar- 
riage. Lulli knew how to make money, and 
Madame at home knew how to turn it to good 
account. His bouses, of which he had several 
in Paris, were remarkable for their goo<l man- 
agement. Without waste and without sumptu- 
ousness of living there was no penuriousness. 
Ho had three sons, two of whom, with less suc- 
cess, followed their father's profession. He died 
enormously rich, 630,000 livres of gold being 
found in his possession. 

As a musician, Lulli was celebrated for the 
versatility of his genius : operas, symphonies, airs 
de ballet, occasional pieces, variations, Misereres, 
Liberas, Jubilates, Te Dcuins — alf were familiar, 
easy work to him. But his fame chiefly reposes 
on the music of his operas and lyrical tragedies, 
whi(!h appeared in quick succession from the es- 
tablishment of the French opera in 1G72 to his 
death, fifleen years afterwards. If we compare 
his style with that of the great Italian musicians 
of his time, wc shall find nothing at first sight 
which does not belong to them in common. 
The choruses and the .system of iustrumentation 
recall the manner of Carissimi ; the airs are 
copied from Cavalli ; but we do find a differ- 
ence in the strength of the dramatic passion which 
lives in and animates his compositions. It was 
the passion of bis southern nature, breathing of 
the vines, and glory, and gloom of Italy ; the 
power of forcible expression, of deep feeling 
that gave his works their la.sting strength and 
hold over men's hearts. They were the first 
fruits of true, noble art in France. Rameau, 
who came after him, with all h;s power, could 
not drive from the stage the works of his fore- 
runner. It require<l no less than the sublime in- 
spirations of Gluck to shatter the foundations of 
that great popularity. The last representation 
of an opera of Lulli's (**Thes<His") was given in 
1778. It was then 103 years since it had first 
appeared on the stage. In the same year were 
played '^Ttie Amiide." "Iphigene," and »'()rf)lKie," 
of Gluck, and the "lioland" of Piccini. In such 
imposing company were celcbratiM) the musical 
obsequies of the founder of the French opera. 

Lulli's works have their defects, and modern 
connoisseurship may smile disdainfully at the 
mention of his name. But be that as it mav, 
the strains that he propounded struck a chord 
that vibrated throu<;h the land, an<l for more 
than a jicneration they were known and loved by 
a people e lucatcd, susceptible and discriniiji.a- 
I ting. lie wielded a magician's power in the 
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u«n«ss, sfrenjjth ami quality of his expression, 
thou;zl» he was open to censure for liis lame peri- 
ods, his instrumentation, feeble at times, his lialt- 
in]r finales, and the undue repetition of melodi- 
ous phrases. — PeoplaC Magazine. 



Baches Passion Music. 

Bach wrote five orntorios, called Passions. Of the 
five, three are probably all that exi.st ; and of the 
three, only two are printed and acres^ihle. These 
two are "the Passion nocordrnfr to St. John," and 
that "accord inf; to St. Matthew." Th^ latter is the 
more important of the two, and probably the later ; 
on the whole, it is the ^re^itest work of the author. 
By a Passion is meant an oratorio which has for its 
suhJQct the transactions of the last hoars of the life 
of our Saviour. It has been tiie custom in the Prot- 
estant churches of Germany, ever since they existed, 
to perform a piece of music uii the high festivals and 
solemn ecclesiastical days, as part of the religious 
service proper to the day — a custom probably origi- 
natins: in the "Mysteries'' or Sacred Pla3'8, common 
in mcdiieval times, and which still survive in the 
Marionette dramas annually played in the churches of 
the south of France and of Lombardy. On Good 
Fridays, the History of the Passion and Death of the 
Saviour would naturally be chosen as a subject of 
such a solemn mu^ic. In these compositions, the 
narrative of one of the Evanrrclii^ts was taken, and 
delivered continuon«<ly in recitative by a solo yoice, 
and the story was interrupted by verses, sung by the 
congregation, out of the Hymns appropriate to the 
occasion, drawn from the vast Hymnolojjy in which 
Germany is so rich, set to those Chorales which form 
at once so individual and so interesting a pan of her 
musical literature. This is exactly the method fol- 
lowed in the earliest Passion known, the date of 
which is 1573. By degrees, however, the strict and 
simply didactic form of the composition was much 
departed from ; meditative and devotional poetry 
bearing on the subject was interpolated, and the Cho- 
rals were treated in a more scientific manner, or 
were varied in harmony, so as to lose the congrega- 
tional character which they originally had. These 
changes were gradually introduced by the groat mas- 
ters of the Gorman School, Koiser, IVfattheson, Tclc- 
mann, Graun : names strange to English ears, but in 
their own land highly honored ; all of whom tried 
their highest flights in Passion -music. But the Mat- 
thew Passion of Bach far excels any of these works 
in dramatic power, and it would be perhaps impossi- 
ble for anything to be acted with more effect if the 
solemn nature of the subject admitted of such a mode 
of performance. 

The ignorance which exists with regard to all hot 
a small proportion of the compositions of Bach, is 
truly remarkable. Besides more than 200 works for 
the ortron ; as many for the clavier soln ; 30 for the 
orchestra ; between 20 and 30 for the clavier and or- 
chc^itra, including concertos for 3 or 4 pianos — be- 
sides all these, he left behind him no less than 2.50 
great vocal works ; Masses, Passions, Magnificats, 
Motets, and Cantatas or Anthems, containing music 
of the loftiest, alternating with the sweetest and most 
plaintive chamctur. Many of these works ore print- 
C'1 and to be had. They are of all kinds, severe an 1 
pleasing, easy and difllicult. There is, therefore, no 
excuse for continued nc;:lcct of these great treasures. 
I^t it cease to be the rule, that whenever a work of 
Bach is to bo produced, the mostdifKcult, harsh, and 
crude thing obtainable is chosen — let that false no- 
tion die, that he wrote nothing but difficulties, and 
that as long as his fugues were correct, he cared for 
nothing else. 



Organs in England. 

[From the * Orchentra," Oct. 29.) 

I. The Oroan and the Organ Player. 

In idlter days these present will he signnli/.ed as 
the times for new organs. Never before in the his- 
tory of this conntry have so many organs been erect- 
ed in so short a time. Every new church and every 
n 'w chnpcl, whether in connection with the estab- 
lishment or outside it, has its organ ; the instrnmont 
of moderate capabilities and unpretentious appear- 
ance U'ing the ordinary type, althongh hero and there 
crop up those of full growth and impoxing exterior. 
The type has somewhat changed as to the character 
of theae aids to church song. Our old organ as an 
artistic mechanism dates no fuither back than the 
days of Father Schmidt — the times of the great vio- 
lin makers and the rise of concerto violin players — 
when the loud organ was made full of fire and force, 
and the soft organ was the very perfection of relief 
and contrast — a piano cxqni»iitely distinct, sharp and 
clear. Father Schmidt's pipes cannot bo commend- 



ed for the beauty or symmetry of their shape ; he 
thought fine tone of more value than exqnisite work- 
manship, and resigned the pleasure of the eye to the 
industry and genius of the carvers. Schmidt's art 
work is to bo found in his flyine angels and oak- foli- 
ages, spread with generous profusion over the front- 
ages and sides of his organ cases. There was no 
advance inor(;an coustruction until the days of Snetz- 
ler — the well-known buihier of the Halifax, and 
many other fine organs during the last century. 
This great builder conceived fine tone to depend 
much upon beauty of shape, and under his direction 
the interior of the organ displayed a well laid out 
plan, and much care and labor bestowed on the out- 
ward appearance of the pipes. Upon these two types 
English builders continued their work, no builder 
exceeding Father Schmidt in force and weight of 
tone, none rivalling Snetzler in clearness and delica- 
cy. Both are now however voted to be mediseval — 
the modem term for describing the organ of 1680 up 
to 1850. MeditBval work, as it is called, required 
but few stops to make a strong and harmonious cho- 
rus organ ; modern work demands double and treble 
the number of pipes, and gets noi<«e and not infre- 
quently astounding discord as the result. Medioeval 
work could extract the most lovely tones from small 
metal open pipes, and a singularly light brilliant tone 
from the half stopped, or chimney metal diapasons. 
Modern art contents itself with making honorable 
mention of mediaeval doings in this respect, and re- 
signs all pretensions to rivalry. The modern Angli- 
can fabricator of organs is an imitator of the great 
French builder, Cavaill^ Coll, following, however, 
at a very long distance. We have lost our old no 
ble diapasons of Schmidt's breadth and Snetzler's 
round and grateful characters. The old English 
choir organ of its famous five registers is extinct ; 
and we are now supplied with pipes loud and soft, as 
the case may bo, but without volume, and destitute 
of all true character. The pipes made on the prin- 
ciple of the ordinary whistle, no doubt whistle, and 
that is all that can be said of them. The wood 
closed pipes — the lovely stopped diapanons as they 
are termed — leave more to the imagination than they 
suggest to the ear : and the harmonic compound rog 
isters, the scquialtras, mixtures, and so forth, are 
hard, close, and copper-toned, utterly innocent of the 
silver ring of the mediaeval chorus. The modern 
trumpet, horn, and oboe stops aro unquestionably in- 
finitely better than the ancient work, and Parisian 
handling in those departmonta has come up to a high 
degree of perfection. Many of the French reed stops 
are wonderfully fine. 

In every organ, whether large or small, each stop 
or register of pipes must sing its very hesr, for gen- 
eral beauty of tone can only result from individuiil 
beauty. Great vocalists make the finest chorus sing- 
ers; and the -combination of pure tones — soft, cheer- 
ful, brilliant, inspiring, forcible and fiery — makes the 
grand organ. 'There are two things which have led 
to the deterioration of the modern English organ — 
tho low price, and the fn-aks of the architect who 
ordinarily knows nothing about on organ. Tho first 
great essential in the creation of an or^nn is room 
for it; all the fine organs in Europe attest the stem 
troth of thi!4 necessity. The pipes must not eat up 
each other ; must not feed upon their mutual tone. 
Tho modern architect neither gives frontage, depth, 
nor hoitrht. Tho medineval organ was commonly 
from 10 to 16 feet in frontage, 7 to 12 in depth and 
soms three or four feet from tho church wall, and 
from 18 to 36 feet high. The modem or<;an is often 
not more than 8 feet front, 6 feet in depth, and from 
11 to 15 feet in height. Where Snetzler would plant 
twenty pipes our modern fahricntor will stuff in 
double the number, and, as a matter of course, get 
just a quarter of his tone. Now that electricity can 
be applied to organs, that the kcy-hiiard may l>e at 
any distance from the .sound -boards, that one part of 
an organ may l)e in a chaml>cr underground, another 
in the roof or next adjoining, and a third in the 
choir, and a fourth in the nave — that every possible 
kind of accompaniment is within the grasp of the 
player, if the organ bulMor has the brains, the place, 
the means, and the money — there is really no excuse 
for the present melancholy state of things. All that 
is touching and exquisite, graceful and elegant, no- 
ble and magnificent, is at the command of the organ- 
ist, if the public will but pay, and the organ builder 
dwell over his work like an artist. There arc violins 
to be had for half a sovereign, and there are those 
which are not to be h.id under a hundred and two 
hundred pound.-* — the difTercnce arising from work 
and material. So it is with tho ortmn. The real 
laborer must be paid, and properly psiid, for his la- 
bor. Fine tone in tho instrument is the expression 
of the patience and passion of tho tone maker. It 
miikes the great performer of sensibility and taste, 
and renders tho audience universally sympathetic. 
It bears the character of its creator; it is the un- 



changing demonstration of his art-life, and invests 
the instrument with a warmth and individuality that 
time cannot take away. Our modern organs are 
without sentiment and feelintr ; there is notliing olire 
about them. They ore without character and with- 
out style. 

All this has a disastrous effect upon the organ 
player. Only the genuine organ performer knows 
the delight and resources, the enlargement of thought, 
the heightening enthusiasm, which the command of 
masses of pure lone always afford. Old Bach was 
ever more of himself when playing on a largo Sin»er- 
mann ; and Handel, when young, often locked him- 
self In St. Paul's Cathedral to revel for an hour or 
two with Father Schmidt. No one can bestow tho 
highest finish of performance upon imperfect mech- 
anism, and tone that betrays absence of finish and 
style. The finest player becomes dull and sluggish 
at a bald, meagre, and harsh-toned organ ; and sing- 
ers accustomed daily to sing to the accompaniment 
of a second-rate organ invariably fall into a negli- 
gent mode of producing their tone, and too frequent- 
ly arc found to have adopted some of the worst of- 
fences of the organ-tone maker. When there is an 
inferior instrument it would be well for tho choir oc- 
casionally to sing an Alfa CappeUa anthem without 
any accompaniment, and thus seek to avoid the pos- 
sibility of a negligence which must necessarily accu- 
mulate into a habit if not carefully watched and 
constantly opposed. 

Without fine ensemble in an organ, there can l>e 
no proper rendering of the masterpieces of the old 
organists The preludes and fugnes of Sebastian 
Bach are absolutely hideous on a bad organ. Ono 
may smile at coarse, vulgar, and extravagant music 
on a miserable orijan, but good music on such an 
instrument is tenfold more disagreeable. Fine com- 
position requires its complementary auxiliary in fine 
tone ; and tho preservation of purity in the ear can 
only be attained bv excellent work in the organ 
builder. Manv a clever youth has been utteriy ru- 
ined by a had organ. The essential and vital prin- 
ciple of fine performance can never be gained, or 
indeed associated with impure tone and inaccurate 
tune. Much that we have depicted touching the 
modem organ is in some degree the conse<iuenco of 
want of due care on the part of tho clergy. The 
harshness or sweetness of an orcan is too often meas- 
nred by its price, and a muffled heaviness of tone is 
atoned for by economy in outlay. This is sad injus- 
tice to tho church, the organist and tho congregation. 
There is a degree of perfection to bo procured at 
moderate cx>8t, and nothing below this degree ought 
ever to bo used in divine Bervice. Bad work in the 
long run is the dearest of all work. 

[From the same, Nov. 6.] 

II. MODBRK V. MRDI^.yAL OrGAKS. 

To the Editor of Tfic Orchrstra- 
Sir,— I must surely echo the feelings of many 
when I express my thanks for your able article on 
on;ans in your last impression. 

While agreeing in the main with your opinions, 
permit me to supplement your remarks with two 
reasons why modern organs are Inferior to mediievals, 
and with two reasons why they are superior to them. 
Modem organs are inferior ; — 1st, on account of ex- 
cessive KCJile. I take it that tho principal cause of 
tho sweetness observable in the organs of Schmidt, 
&c., is, that the proportions of pressure and scale 
are accurately balanced. S')me of your readers may 
need informing that, as organ building advances, 
there is a growing tendency to increase scale (i. «. 
circumference of pipe.) This principle may be de- 
veloped np to a certain maximum, and, so far so 
good. To obtain a round, full volume of sound ,•» 
large scale U, of course, necessary. But it may i»o 
increased beyond that maximum ; and then it will 
be seen that the wind capabilities of tho instrument 
aro in.idiM|uato to the supply necessary to a pipe of 
very great breadth ; hence the coarse, gurgling noise 
frequently heanl in the powerful stops of modern 
organs. My opinion undoubtedly is, that this max- 
iinuin has been exceeded by modern builders : and 
that, so long as the system continues, it will bo vain 
to expect the round sweet tones of old organs. To 
prove my osseition, let any one take a pipe of a cer- 
tain length (say four feot)*and blow through the foot 
so as to cause a sound : then let him take gradually 
broader pipes of the same length, and he will find 
that his lungs are increasingly taxed, and thot there 
is a breadth which will bo beyond his power to in- 
flate. Therefore, Sir, I think it would bo well if our 
builders would somewhat diminish tho present ex- 
cess! vo scales. 

2dly. I take the inferiority of modern organs to 
be ocea«ioned hy the presence of solo stops in the 
full organ. The proportions of diapason, octave 
and mutation stops are no human whim. They are 
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constructed upon a nntur»1 I:iw of harmonies m fog- 
(Cestcd by the monoohord ; and, when covered hy a 
good reed, present a perfectly homoereneou;* qaalitj 
of tone. This characteristic I believe to l»e com- 
pletely impaired by the presence of such stops as 
wald flute, harmonic-flute, flageolet, gamba, claribcl, 
bell diapason, &c., which create a toully contradic- 
tory tone, and in my opinion, destroy 'he purity of 
the full orjran. Ardently as I admire those last 
named m solo stops, I would sui;)ce«t that, wlien 
they mast be placed in the great organ, they should 
not bo acted upon hy the full combination pe^lal ; 
thus their proiiencq would be excluded from full ef- 
fects, while they would always be available separate- 
ly and singly. But, when means are sufficient to 
provide choir and solo manaals, how important that 
sach stops should be placed there, when they might 
itaod opon a diflferent pressare of wind from the rest 
of the organ. 

Now as to the reverse case : — why modem organs 
are superior to medisDvals — in addition to what yoo 
justly remark about modem reeds, I must place : 

1st* The establishment of the C principle as op- 
posed to the G ; and. for the introduction of the 
fomier into England, allow me to say thftt we are 
indebted to no man so much as to t)r. Gauntlett, 
who, amid storms of opposition, persevered in the 
advocacy of its claims, and succeeded in convincing 
almost all the profession of its superiority. 

2d. The adoption of the principle of equal tem- 
perament* However beautiful the tone of Schmidt's 
organs, music in extreme keys cannot be played 
npon them ; e. g., it is perfectly impossible to accom- 
pany Mendelssohn's Elijah on an old organ. In 
these days, when wolves are extinct in England, I 
would that we had nn Edirar to extingniAh our acous- 
tical wolf. For efforts in this direction let ns be 
grateful to that accomplished musician, Mr. E. J. 
Hopkins, whose labors in this matter have been her- 
calean. 

Yonr remarks as to want of height in modem or 
gans sboald be read by every clergyman and builder. 
I know of many instances where, for want of ade- 
quate height, pedal-pipes are actually laid horixon- 
tally on the floor, almost Mowing in each other's 
mouths, and thos hundreds of pounds and months 
of labor are completely thrown, or rather blown 
away. I am. Sir, yours faithfully, 

Margate, Nov. 2, 1869. W. C. Filby. 



For Ihricht's Journal of Music. 

What is MubIc t 

The answers to various questions differ as widely 
as the characters of those who offer their solniions. 
It depends altogether upon whom yon ask, for opon 
the individual grade depends the quality of the an- 
swer. For instance ; the magnitude and grandeur 
of haman existence looms npon you, and you ask in 
the wonderment of dawning revelation, "What is a 
homan being 1" Question the anatomist. He will 
tell yoa of a marvellous bony structure, so exquisite- 
ly fiishioned, so flexil)le, so light, so perfect in mech- 
anism, so responsive in motion, so obedient in re 
pose, so vigoroos yet so pliant, that it forms at once 
the armor protecting from without, and the power 
exerted from within ; the shield in which the human 
is enclosed, and the instrumentality at one with the 
actor. Ask the physiologist. He will tell you of a 
wonderful organism, a tissue of muscles, voinx, 
Tlscera inwoven and over-laid npon the oi«j*eous struc- 
ture, and supplementing its foundation ; a complica- 
tion of function, a complete system of action and re- 
action, by which the human is sustained, and nour- 
ished and impelled. To the physiologist, man is a 
vital being, throbbing, and pulsating, and breathing, 
and moving under the sense of life, actuated by its 
propelling and resistloNS force. Ask the matenali^t. 
He will reply that the human being is a creature en- 
dowed with a mind, therein differing from other 
grades of animal life; the natural life is similar, but 
there is a presiding intelligence that lifts to a higher 
level and calls forth a higher range of faculties ; the 
mind governs the body, but there is nothing higher 
to guide the mind and direct its action. Ank the 
metaphysician, and he will nfiirm that there is nn 
abstract sometliing which has elu«led the scientist, 
and baflled the materialist, and confounded the curi- 
ous investigator of all ages ; whirh vH, Riihtle. in- 
tangible, elusive as it is, id the essence of the human. 



the spark from which all action is ignited, the iH' 
centre in which all things are conceived, and from 
which form, structure, function, vitality, results, all 
are evolved. So after all, life is more than anatomy, 
physique, mentality, or the concerted action of these 
effective fi>rces. It is something back of them and 
apart from them, using them or reframing, but in 
either case distinct and apart from the organism 
which it constructs as well as controls. Perfect form 
depends upon the symmetry of the concealed skele- 
ton, perfect health depends upon the good condition 
of th<> internal viscera, perfect sanity depends upon 
the balance of the ever active mind ; and yet when 
we witness the noble action, the graceful mien, the 
dignity and power, the wisdom and discretion of a 
fine human being, we forget the ribs and the spine, 
the blood and the muscles, aye, and even the brain, 
in recogmtion of the spirit tliat animates the true 
identity of the person. 

This preamble is not digressive, for to the swift 
thought I have already carried music through the 
analogy, and it seems almost superfluous to add 
words in explanation. It is true of music, as of the 
life, that 

"Soni b form snd doth the body make, 
For of the spirit body Ibrm doth take.'* 

The truth is, we have too many anatomical musi- 
cians, who are not only confined to the form, but 
have not even filled in the skeleton, which is flesh- 
less, bloodless, cold. To such it is yet, and will be 
for an age to come, twenty-four ribs, twenty four 
vertebrae, eight bones in the wrist, Ave in the body of 
the hand, and fourteen in the Angers and thumb ; it is 
all clavicle, scapula, sternum, thorax, and spinal col- 
nmn. These prate on science and dote on thorough 
base, and so execntants string their old bones togeth- 
er npon a wiry and rapid touch, and give yoo the 
glittering and polished outlines from which all sub- 
stance has escaped, — empty ribs void of inspiration, 
hollow sockets bereft of vision, and smiling jaws 
that would fain assert the superiority of the remains 
that survive the life. Especially is this true of pian- 
ists — our modern pianists. The keys under their 
professional Angers rattle as glibly and dovetail as 
nicely as the bones of the skeleton, or rather, it is 
the mechanical action of their own Angers and wrist 
npon an instrament adapted to their dexterous ma- 
nipulation ; an action which fails to reach or touch 
even that sentimental organ, the heart, of which the 
physiological musician is so justly proud. To tlie 
latter music is vital, ruddy with the heart's blood, 
throbbing with passion, qnivering with pathos, beam- 
ing with sentiment, surcharged with the natural 
emotions, and expressive of the natural relati'^ns and 
changes of this mortal existence ; it shadows forth 
death in all its terrors, love in its intoxication, hu- 
man hopes and fears in their bewilderments, and is 
always ovor-wronght, intense, exhilarating, sensnons, 
and fanciful in its effects. The Opera is of this 
school, and all warm-blooded, ardent, susceptible and 
easilv affected characters are its admirers. Then 
there are the learned musicians, less fervent hut more 
thoroughly skilled, who revere the wonderful thought 
processes, and the rare powors of combination and 
construction evinced by the master composers. 

And 1a.«tty there are—but where do we find them ? 
—the sacred few who catch the interior meaning, 
deep hidden from the careless and shortsighted under 
tbe skeleton, under the flesh, under the Anii«hed ex- 
terior which the mind may note ; these discover the 
fsoul of the music, which is the music, and which 
nlonc is responsible for the foim that it assumes, for 
the rhythm through which it breathes, for the man- 
ner, roHoluto or tender, victorious or suppliant, dor- 
mant or pleading, exultant or despairing, rebcll ouii 
or patient, that is a faithful transcript of the spiritual 
state, and never a meretricious effect giving the lie 
to the real experience. Parody genuine emotion hy 
any imitative process, and the mu?ic becomes a bur- 



le!(qu(B and the performer a trickster. I ^-nppose that 
all persons have been astonished at some time in 
their life by the feats and antics of a harlequin, and 
have caught themselves exclaiming : "How surpriti- 
ing ! I did not imagine he could do that." Listen 
to thg remarks in the concert room and compare 
them with the preceding : "What woiiderful execu- 
tion ! What velocity ! What i>ower ! What su- 
perb technique 1 What thorough mabtery of the in- 
strument 1 What a brilliant touch 1 What breadth 
and prolongation of tone ! Did you ever hear any 
body play so softly ? Was that left hand execution 
ever excelled 1 Truly it is a wonderful perform- 
ance." Thank Heaven 1 Thomas and his or- 
chestra quelled this stupid admiration and absorbed 
it in a worship that forgot at once composer, or- 
chestra, director, men, management, everything, 
and dwelt fur a space all breathless and intense and 
rapt, in the realm of pure sound, where the spirit 
of music left the form and transcended personality. 

Look at the candidates fur muiical honors. I 
mean among pianists, — ^for the violin commands 
homage, and disarms, through its pitiful discordant 
screech,thep8eudo artiitt, — but the piano, with its 
ready made tones and easy manipulation, seems to 
invite the digital gymnast to the attempt, and none 
are so deeply cognisant of music as to frown these 
down and check them effectually. These men ad- 
vai:cc to the instrument ; wc look at them, and And 
them as they average, small, young, flippant, inslg- 
niAcant, profound in nothing but a sense of their own 
importance, exquisite in nothing but their toilet, fine 
in no respect save in their mechanical skill, which is 
faultless. Some are endowed with good mental 
pow<2r', and all are gifted with the m^ h)ma ic:il fac- 
ulty ; their exterior is fair, come^; , and complacent, 
showing no signs of inward struggle or conflict, rav- 
aged by no grief, torn by uo doubts, troubled by no 
strange and inexplicable vicissitudes of spirit, nor 
vet Ailed with that sublime calm that succeeds the 
Storm ; they make their pleasant way in the world 
bv means of their talents, which at once charm the 
people and extract dollars. What is this interesting 
pennon going to play ? If he had a little more spirit 
he might play a capital polka; a little more poetic 
languor and he might glide over a a waits, althongh 
the Yankee business spirit might jerk it somewhat 
brusquely ; or, if he was a little less civilized, with 
something weird and untamed in his nature, he could 
play a Tarantelle of Heller. Rut, to our amase- 
ment, — no, not to onrs for we arc used to it, — wc 
glance at the programme and And that this poor lit- 
tle clerk in the storehouse of mus^ic is going to inter- 
pret Beethoven, or Mendelssohn, or Chopin ; but 
whether Beethovm, or lilendelssohn, or Chopin, (or 
something of his own) the programme alone will en- 
lighten Ks, fur the illustrious works are all ground 
over in the same mill, and come out the same grain 
or chaff— which shall we call it ? Look at the per- 
son and do not expect the performance to transcend 
the |>ossibilities so clearly indicated. Do not expect 
an immature boy with a precocious intellect, to ren- 
der Becrhoven in his grand and incomprehensible 
moods, or Schumann in his rare and subtle tone-lan- 
guage, which is nn intricate and ob&curo enigma to 
the present, and may be to the next generation of 
hearers. (?) 

So great as thou art sbalt thy works appear, but 
do not echo the sublime results which great souh 
have achieved by a reawakening of tones that had 
better be buried than thoughtlessly evoked. Music 
is not purchased by any amount of study or practice, 
by any expenditure, by any travel, by tutelage at 
Lci])sic, or obedience to its mastei-s, by neither toil, 
nor pen*istenrc, nor willlul endeavor, but only when 
the life has grown and rounded into harmony will it 
meet music as two advancing tides meet each other, 
and claHp in that embrace which is eternal ! 

Marih a. Brown. 
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IRtisttnl Corresionbente. 

Chicago, Not. l3.~The Parepa-Rosa English 
Opera troupe is jost c1offin)» what is probably the 
most saccessfiil opera season ever gWcn in this city. 
During the season the following? works were per- 
formed ; 11 Troixitore (2), Fra Diavo/o (2), Martha 
(4), Biack Domino (2), Bohemian Girl (3), Sonnam- 
huh (2), Puritan's Davghter (1), Montana (2), and 
Mczart's Marriage of Figaro, throe times. Of their 
performance of Maritaua, Sonnambula, Puritan's 
DawjJiter^ and Bohemian Girl, I have before written. 
The Bohemian Girl was afterwards twice given, with 
Mme. Parepa-Rosa and Mr. Castle in the roles orig- 
inally assigned to Miss Hersee and Mr. Nordblom. 
In respect to singing it was perhaps an improvement 
to pat Mme. Rosa in Miss Hersee's place ; bat as 
far as appearance goes, it pleased me more to see 
Miss Hersee in the role of "Arline." The other 
substitution, however, was much to the advantage of 
the performance. Ko tenor is more admired here 
than Mr. Castle, and on the occasion of his benefit 
we had one of tiie largest houses of tho season. 

Martha was a great success. The light and pleas- 
in^r music of this opera, tho unohjectionahlo nature 
of the plot, nnd tho perfect fMmiliarity of the singers 
with the music and tho roi.uisite stage business, com- 
bined to make a very pleasing ensemble. Martha is 
also better known here than any other opera, it hay- 
ing l)cen played in Chicago upwards of thirty times. 

But the event of the season was the production of 
Mozart's Marriage of Figaro, for the first time In 
KngliHh, and for the second time in this city. This 
opera was announced as "Mosart's chefd'auvre" by 
which many understood "the master- work of Mo- 
sart" (the chief of Moz.nrt's works), and not "a chief 
work by Mozart," which, your readers know, is the 
rani stnte of tho case. This work was written at a 
time when singers were plentiful in Italy, and de- 
mands two soprani, two contralti (if Cherubino be 
played by a contralto), two bassi, a tenor, a basso 
buffo, and one or two other quasi prominent voices. 
Ill the present ca^o the roles wore taken thus : "Su- 
sanna," Mme. Parepa-Rosa ; "The Countess," Miss 
Rose Ilersee; "Count Almaviva," tMr. Laurence; 
" Figaro," Mr. S. C. Campbell ; " Don Basilio," 
Mr. Nordblom ; " Antonio," Mr. Seguin ; " Cheru- 
bino," Mrs. B. Seguin ; "Doctor Bartolo," Mr. Gus- 
tavus Hall ; "Marcellina," Miss Fannie Stockton. 
On this cast there are a few observations to be made. 
Ii admits of question whether Mme. Parepa would 
not more properly have been the " Countess," and 
Miss Hersee "Susannah." It U thus they do it in 
London, Tietjcns taking the role of the "Countess." 
"Doctor Bartolo" ought to havo been a primo basso 
of a voice at least twice as heavy as Mr. Hall's. 
Miss Fannie Stockton is a good actress, and, I am 
told, a most esiimabla person, but she has such a 
habit of sin^^ing out of tuno as to render it necessary 
to omit the duct 8ho sings with Susannah in the first 
act, and her song, " The hnrt and hind together," in 
the la^t act. The part of "Cherubino" was excel- 
lently done by Mrs. S^iguin, who is good in every- 
thing she undertakes. Mr. Nordblom did well. 
"Figaro" was hanlly lively enough, but tho music 
was well sung. BesidcR, allowance should be made 
for the very great demands that this opera makes on 
the singers, requiring so much of their attention as 
to render it a labor of time to become cany in the 
stage business. The other three leading parts were 
done so well, Mme. Parepa, Miss Horsco and Mr 
Laurence lieing so entirely competent to their re- 
spective roles, that it is unnecessary to praise them. 
Mr. Laurence, however, is entitled to the general 
commendation of doing nil his parrs in a thoroughly 

artistic manner. Hi.4 presence is ea.Qy and graceful, 
bin voi(*e (a high baritone) of exrcllcnt quality and 
great conipasN, his enunciation di:«tinct nnd elegant, 
and bis acting animated. All these excellencies 



combine to form an artist whose accession to Eng- 
lish opera was a most valuable one, and whose re- 
turn we shall welcome with great pleasure. Miss 
Hersee also had the good fortune to prove herself 
equal to all demands made upon her, and she became 
a great favorite with the public. In the duet "Can- 
zonet to the zephyr," in the third act, she has to sing 
alternate phrases with Parepa, and this charming 
ensemble piece, in which the smooth-flowing melody 
comet out through the combined exertions of the 
two singers and the orchestra, received the heartiest 
encore of every performance. The other pieces that 
received encores were Cherubino's song, "Thought 
cannot reach thee," and the long and difRcnlt con- 
certed finale of the second act. 

The orchestra did very well indeed, thanks to Carl 
Rosa. How then was Mozart's music received by 
our public 1 Three performances were given. The 
house was entirely full every night. That is, every 
scat was occupied and several hundred people were 
standing. The last night was the fullest. Notwith- 
standing the enormous houses, there was less enthu- 
siasm than on some less pretentions occasions. The 
music is so smooth and melodious, there is so little 
mere noise in the score, the pieces are of such equal 
excellence, while the arias do not terminate with a 
grand flourish of cadenzas, that the public were often 
at loss to know where to applaud. But the crowded 
houses at the end of the season, and the general in- 
terest, spoke more for the appreciation of the public 
than the most violent applause could have done. 
For one, while I find none of the grand and terrible 
in this, such as there is in Don Giovanni, I recognize 
throughout the same wonderful genius for melody, 
harmony, and instrumentation, that characterize that 
work. And I am quite sure that our public will 
welcome future performances of it with even greater 
interest The troupe has Fawt, Norma, and Oberon 
in preparation. I ought also to bear witness to 
Mme. Parcpa's wonderful endurance. I have never 
seen a singer capable of enduring so much hard 
work. 

I find that my allusions to organists in a former 

letter stirred up quite a hornet's nest. I might have 

said that Mr. Creswold, although faulty enough in 

his performances, is regarded with great favor by the 

public. He shares with Mr. Buck the distihction of 

being our leading concert player. We have a lively 

musical prospect. Yours, 

Dbr Frbyscrubtz. 

New York, Nov. 30. — On Saturday evening we 
had our first Philharmonic (evening) concert. The 
procrramme included the following works : Sympho- 
ny, E flat,. Mozart ; Pianoforte Concerto, E flat, Liszt 
(Miss Alide Topp); Midsummer Ni(;ht's Dream mu- 
sic, Mendelssohn ; with assistance of Mrs SoottSid- 
dons and femnlc chorus. 

Of the symphony — the one with the famous min- 
uet — it is unnecessary to say anything, except that 
one never tires of the freshness, spontaneity, and 
fluency of ideas so characteristic of the author, and 
so abtindantly manifested in all his works. It was 
well played. 

The Liszt concerto, played by so large and com- 
petent an orchestra, and in a building so well calcu- 
lated for tho tnmsmisoion of sound, impressed us far 
more favorably than it did at the Brooklyn Philhar- 
monic. Moreover Mi^s Topp, upon that former 
occasion, used a piano of very nnsatinfactory tone 
and of but little power ; whereas on Saturday eve- 
ning she made use of a magnificent Steinway grand, 
who^c full, powerful tones greatly aided to give the 
proper effect to the solo passages. The Concerto 
has four movements Can innovation upon tho old rule 

which allowed only three), nnd each of them is 
mcr};cd into the other according to the plan adopted 
by Mendelssohn, so that there are really no pnui^cs 
between any two of them, and each glides naturally 
and grncefully into the next. There is much quasi- 
recitative, antl tho changes of key are very frequent, 



and often intensely confusing to the unaccustomed 
ear. The Allegretto Scherzando is very neat, and, 
although somewhat uneven in rhythm, its very oddi- 
ty is an additional beauty The Adagio, too, has a 
piquant effect with muted strings, and is much more 
melodious than one could fairly have expected from 
Liszt. 

The feature of the concert was, of course, the 
Mendelssohn music, which is the only sensible descrip- 
tive music I have ever heard in tlie instrumental line. 
The fairy Overture — breathing a very elfin atmos- 
phere — the dreamy Nocturne, piqnant Scherzo, and 
all the incidental bits, such as the exquisite Fairy 
March which preludes the advent of Oberon, Tlta- 
nia, and their train, — all these were performed, under 
the watchful guidance of Bergmann, with that ex- 
cellence of execution and taste which has already 
given to our Society a distinguished name both here 
and elsewhere. Perhaps the most perfect perform- 
ance was that of the Scherzo, in which the flute pas- 
sages, especially, wore marvels of smoothness and 
finish. 

The text and prologues were entrusted to Mrs. 
Scott-Siddons, who acquitted herself most admira- 
bly in her difficult task. It is no trifling thing for a 
woman — more particularly one with a comparatively 
weak voice — to so modulate it and its inflections a 
to take, with any degree of success, parts like those 
of Oberon, Titania, Puck, Flute, Bottom, Quince, 
&c. All this did Mrs. Scott, and did It well, too, 
albeit she scarcely filled the auditorium in every part. 
Her "action" and gestures were natural and appro- 
priate, and, altogether, she achieved a decided and 
most gratifying artistic success. 

The audience was a very large one, and it is most 
gratifying to believe that under the skillful pilotage 
of the President and his earnest coadjutors, the So- 
ciety has entered upon its twenty-eighth season — 
with the 122d concert — with the brightest prospects. 
It is also pleasant to perceive that the uufailing pre- 
sentation of the best music, performed in the best 
way, has gradually but surely elevated the standard 
of musical taste among us, and thus accomplished a 
noble work for art and for mankind. 

The second evening concert will occur on Saturday 
evening, Jan. 8, 1870, and the fourth afternoon per- 
formance on Friday afternoon, Dec. 10. The orches- 
tral works to be played will be a Symphony in C, 
by Raff*; Berlioz's King Lear Overture, and the 
"Jubel" by Von Weber. The soloist will ho S. B. 
Mills, who will play Chopin's F minor Concerto. 

F. 

Mr. Charles Hallb's Concerts at Manches- 
ter. — Mr. Charles Halle inaugurated his twelfth 
scries of grand concerts on Thun^day, the 28th of 
October, being assiste^l (in addition to his band) by 
Mme. NormanNeruda, as solo violinist, and Mme. 
Vanzini, as vocalist. The band this year consists of 
eighty performers, and is much strengthened, the 
string force being decidedly more vigorous and full. 
The programme was as fi)llows : — 

Overture" Bxmont.' DMthOTen. 

Aria "QuiliiToce" [Purltmil] nelHni- 

Concerto Tiolln [ E niloor] Mendelsohn. 

Aria. ** Nobil Signor " (Huguenots] Meyerbeer. 

Symphony [Jupitwr] in C Moaart. 

CoiicertdtnelL. pianoforte, F minor Webor. 

Ji"r'd/lL?let"lS G I '^^^ Rotmunde Schubert. 

Aria, ■ ^Yedrai oartno*' [Den OtOTanni] Moiart. 

Bolo violin, Adagio in F Spohr. 

Bolo piMDoforte, GSgue in minor llnndel. 

Overture, **Crown Diamondii,'* Aubcr. 

The excellence of the band and the advantage of the 
additional string power was yery apparent in the 
"Allegro Molto" of tlie Jupiter Symphony and in 
Beethoven's dramatic overture. The firHt subject of 
Schubert's Kntf' Acta is almost identical with that 
of the popular Pianoforte Impromptu in the same 
key, by the same author. Mme. Norman-Nemda 
htks now fairly e.stahiisbcd her position in Manches- 
ter as a great artiste. Both the pieces she selected 
have been played, and that recently, at these concerts 
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by Joachim, to that comparison wan inevitable. Nor 
need Mme. Nerada fear sach comparison. Her in- 
terpretation of Mendelssohn's concerto was perhaps 
not so vif^oroas as that of the threat Hungarian vio- 
linist, bat nothing conld surpass her rendering of 
Spohr's plaintive Adacrio. She was recalled after 
l)oth performances. Mr. Halle's performance of the 
Concortstiick was delightful. The presto assai was 
deliciously clear in spite of its extreme rapiditv. 
Mme. Vanzini was not quite in place at one of these 
concerts. Hur intonntion is far from irreproachable, 
and although she apparently prides herself upon her 
bravura singing her execution is oficn very unfin- 
ished. At the concert on Thursday, November 4th, 
Handel's JSamson, was given, the principnl vocaliRt 
being Miss Edith Wynne. Mme. Sainton Dolby, Mr. 
Cummings, and Mr. Thomas. The concert will 
chiefly be remembered from the fact that Mme. 
Sainton Dolby made her final bow to a Manchester 
audience. The choruses were not uniformly well 
sung, those at the earlier portion being far from 
steady, and there was a deplorable want of uniform- 
ity of pronunciation, the defects being at times quite 
painful. It need hardly be stated how magnificently 
the band played the accompaniments under tne able 
conductorship of Mr. Halle. — Choir. 

Crystal Palacb Ccncbrts. — The concert on 
the dOth ult. opened vrirh a brilliant performance of 
the overture to Fitjaro. It was so well played that 
the enormous pace at which it was taken almost es- 
caped observation. The **pi^e de mistance" was 
Mendelssohn's ottet in E 6 for stringed instruments, 
which was performed by all the strings in the orrh- 
estra, 63 in number, including the contra-hassi. To 
stern upholders of the sanctity of the works of the 
great musters, this innovation would doubtless savour 
of presumption, Herr Manns, however, as was 
stated in the interesting analysis in the programme 
under the well known signature of " G," had almost 
tlie composer's own anthcrity for so doing. " This 
ottet " says Mendelssohn, "must be played by all the 
instruments in the style of a symphony " : 'that is, 
possibly, with a view less to the display of indi^idn- 
al talent in the performers, he it in execution or in 
" reading," than to the completeness of the quasi- 
orchestrnl enspmble. However this may be, certain it 
is that the ottet gained in gnmdeur, and more espec- 
ially reaped no small advantage from the firm foun- 
dation aflfordcd by the contra-hassi, which did not 
play a "ninth part" but only reinforced the cell! in 
particular passages. The graceful and sparkling 
scherso (in G minor,) was played firstly with stringK 
only, and then with the wind parts addi^d by the 
composer for use in his C minor symphony. This 
work, exquisitely played, was applauded most en- 
thusiastically. Herr Paucr performed Weber's 
pianoforte concerto in E flat No. 2, a work which the 
composer himself calls "much more brilliant and 
noisy (than No. 1.) — a truly extravagant piece of 
storm and stress." Ho also played Beethoven's pop- 
ular Andante in F, and a Tyrol ien by Mnycr. Miss 
Dclmaine, a debutante of no little promine, and a 
pupil of Mr. W. H. Monk, of King's College, sang 
with much feeling Weber's "Softly sighs" and a song 
by Wallace. She possesses a clear, delicate voice, 
skill in its management, and good enunciation, but 
UKes much more gesticulation of a somewhat "siagey" 
character than is usual in a concert room. The oth- 
er vocalists were Mi^s Sofia Vinta and Mr. Vernon 
Kipby, the latter of whom contributed a most grace- 
ful sone by Costa. The overt uae to Oberon conclu- 
ded a deltghtful concert. 

Lkipzic. — Speaking of Mme. Joacliiin, a corres- 
pondent of the Ne^ie Berliner Aftisikieitung gays : 
"The third Gewandhans Concert again presented ns 
with a most welcome vi.vitor from your capital, 
namely, Mme. Amalio Joachim. This fair artist, 
unique in her way, was received with lively applause 
immediately she appeared, and, by her perfect per- 
formance, electrified the audienc-o into nproaroiis 
manifcMtations of delight. As her first piece she 
Hang a new sceria with orchestral acfoin))aniincnr, by 
Mux Druch, iJic PriisUrin dtr Jsis zu Horn {llic 
PrtfsUss of Jsix in Jioiitc). For some time past, 
Brucli 1ms not Iwcn very successful with his new com- 
positions ; the Symphony in E flat major ; the Vio- 
lin Concerto ; the additional scene of Fritlijof : and 
lastly, the prc^ent work, nil announce that the com- 
poser has mr.dc no satisfactory progress, a fact the 
critics have repeatedly asserted. It appears to me 
that Bruch writes too much, and exercises too little 
rrilicism on what ho does write. The iu:ma sung by 
Mme. JoRcliim produces a monotonous cflToct, in 
consequence of the form licing too much spun on! ; 
it ninde, therefore, no particularly favorable impres- 
sion, despite tlic udmir.ible manner in which it was 
rendered." The other pieces snng b^ Mine. Joach- 
im were "Von Ewigcr Liebe," Brahms ; and "So!- 

rs" — ^_ — ~~~:~~~~~~~ 



datenbrant," Schumann. The last she was obliged 
to repeat. Misses Bertha and Emmy Hamilton, of 
Edinburgh, met with fiir success by their perform- 
ance of an Adagio and Rondo, from Spohr's Double 
Concerto in B minor, and Variations for two Vio- 
lins, bv Kalliwoda. The overture to Anacreon 
opened the concert, the second part of which consist- 
ed of Schumann's C major symphony. — The Euterpe 
Association have moved into their new quarters, the 
old theatre, and commenced proceedings under their 
new conductor, Herr Velkland, who has taken the 
place formerly held by Herr S. Jadassohn. The two 
principal instrumental pieces at the first concert were 
Herr Bargiel's overture to Prometheus, and Schu- 
mann's D minor Symphony. The soloists, instru- 
mental and vocal respectively, were Mile. Mary 
Rrebs. and Herr Searla, both from Dresden. — A 
great feature at the fourth G?wandhaus Concert was 
the performance of Beethoven's Overture, No. 3, lo 
Tjeonore. At the same concert, Herr Albert Dietrich, 
a pupil of Robert Schumann, made his d^but as a 
composer, with a new Symphony, in D minor, 
which he conducted himself. It was exceedingly 
well received. Herr Dietrich being twice recalled. 
The soloists were Mile. Fichtner, pianist, from Vien- 
na, and Mile. Stcfian, singer, from Strasbnnif, but 
the general opinion among the audience was that 
neither young lady could be, as yet, considered up 
to the Gewandhans-Coneert mark, and, therefore 
onght not to have been engaged. The programme 
of the fifth Conceit comprised the Symphony, in G 
minor, by Moznrt, and Mendelssohn's music to 
Athnlie. — M. Ambroise Thomas's Mignon much re- 
sembles an ont-and out failure. A local paper re- 
ferring to it, remarks : " In the first act, the public 
were indifTerent ; in the second, uncomfortable ; and 
in the third perfectly bored to death. Wo trust this 
opera will soon sink into eternal sleep in the library 
of the theatre ! 
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The Symphony Concerts. 

The second concert, of the 17th nit., instead of 
Thursday the 18th, which day President Grant, not 
going by the harvard Musical almanac, had suddenly 
seiKed upon for the National Thanksgiving, suffered 
more or less in consequence. Partly by the absence 
of ten or a docen of the orchestra, on their way to 
enliven country gatherings with mu«ic ,* partly by 
the generally unsettled tone of thinsrs in anticipation 
of the old autumn family festival ; as well as by 
the stormy weather. Yet the attendance was very 
large and the concert generally made the impression 
of a remarkably good one. Indeed great improvement 
was acknowledged in the orchestra, as the result of 
careful drill and a renewed ambition, on the part of 
leader ond of men. This was the programme : 

OwrtniH* : *'R#»nilnln«*eTir«»« of Onslan'* Oade. 

AHu, from "The M«K»r Flnt^": "Ah ! lo «>."... Mo»rt. 
Violin Concerto, in D, op. 61 [first morement]. 

BMthovcD . 

OTirtnre to "Manfred" fflmt. tlme>, Schamiinn . 

Violin Bonnfa : "Ta Trill* dn Piahlc," TarMnl. 

Soprano Arla^, fioni Italian Operaii [arranged by Rob<»rt 
Fntnn], Ilandcl. 

a. "SSommi Dei." from "Rndnminto.*' 

b. "Il ro-<tro Mneelo," from "lUnnldo." 

fPimt time in thip country.] 
Symphony, No. 4 [Italian], in A mttjor Mendolssohn. 

The "Ossian" Overiure, full of dreamy northern 
eld, and swishore wildncss, heroic shadows looming 
throueh the mist— music in just the tone of Ossian — 
had grown somewhat familiar in two past seasons 
of thcHO eonecrts. It was on the whole well pre- 
sented, bating some uncertainty of brass. 

The novelty was the Overture from Schumann's 
music (instrumental and vocal) to Byron's " Man- 
fred," — all of which wo hojic to hear here some day 
with a recital of the poem, as it is done in Germany. 
It is a work whieh requires several hearings, and 
pcrhajw some study, to be enjoyed at its full worth ; 
but it is certain to rojmy study. It is an overture 
not unworthy lo be coupled with " Genoveva," one 
of Schum.inn's truest insiiirations, thoroughly indi- 
vidual, full of delii'atc, nervous lire and beauty, in- 
tense and coijccniratcd in the expression of its 
thought, and not the less musical and fascinating 



because of its dark and gloomy mood, and the rest- 
less agitato that renews itself continually after it has 
Btormed itself out, subsiding for a while to pianis$i' 
mo. It is full of syncopation in its rhythm, and of 
surprises in modulation. On the whole we doubt 
whether the great discontent of human life, in a pas- 
sionate nature, could have been more powerfully ex* 
pressed in music by any other short of Beethoven. 
Of course it does not come up to the Corioian over- 
ture, but it will bear hearing after that. It is ex- 
tremely difficult both for strings and wind, and the 
clear certainty and spirit with which it went told of 
earnest rehearsal. 

The buoyant symphony of Mendelssohn, full of 
Italian sky and atmosphere, — hitherto passed over in 
these concerts on account of its familiarity,— came 
in refreshing contrast after Ossian and Manfred, clos- 
ing as it were a rather troubled day with a rich flood 
of sunshine. It can hardly have been presented in 
such vivid and appreeiable completeness before in 
Boston. The violins ran through that elastic stacca- 
to in the first movement with admirable precision, 
bnoyaocy and lightness ; and the religious twilight 
of the Andante, with the measured tiead of basses 
as through the shadowy aisles of some old church, 
was all beautifully expressed. 

Mi88 AKif A S. Whittex, still not wholly free 
from the cold which had deprived us of her singing 
in the first concert plainly labored somewhat n that 
heavenly strain of Mozart, Pamina's short but per- 
fect aria, which often soars so high in the ardor of its 
feeling ; but the fine conception, the sincere, deep 
feeling of the music, the unfailing taste and sympa- 
thetic voice of the singer, so anxious to avoid a sec- 
ond disappointment of such an audience,— being at 
the same time one who cannot slight an artistic task, 
but must sing, if at all, with her whole soul and 
strength,— were equally manifest and had hearty rec- 
ognition, albeit more reservedly than we could wi^h 
in outward demonstration. (Concerts.whieh arc two 
thirds applause and encore, with tnore of froth than 
of the clear liquid music, are our abhorrence ; silent 
listening is vastly better ; and sympathetic silence is 
one of the measures of the sincere goodness of a con- 
cert ; many people find it hard to lift their hands 
when the spell of music is on them ; but there is 
such a thing as indulging this reserve too much ; 
thanks and encouragement are due to artists when 
they bring Art home to nx). The want of more re- 
cent rehearsal with orchestra was also felt. In the 
arias from Handel's Italian operas, revived by Franz, 
with his admirable piano accompaniment, so true to 
Handel's score and all deduced from that, witit only 
such freedom as one might use who had thoroughly 
"lived himself into" that, and so finely played by 
Mr. Lkoniiard (who also supplied the harp chords 
in the Ossian Overture), Miss Whitten was more at 
ease and very happy. The first, "Sommi Dei," U a 
noble piece of broad drnmntic song, queenly and 
commanding in its tone. The second is a sort of 
Spring-like Barcarolle, romantic, freah, as if written 
in tlu«e days of Franz himself, with a curious little 
lingering af^er-beat at the end of each period, and 
alternating from major to minor with a delicate 
fine restlessness of mood. Handel was a youth and 
lover surely when he wrote that. The simmer entered 
into the spirit of both songs and made n rare impres- 
sion witli them. 

If there was no Beethoven Rymjjhony, there was 
the great Violin Concerto, with which one might 
well be content. Only we wish it wore possible ever 
to persuade an artist to let us hear the whole work ; 
like Mine. Urso last year, like nearly all of them 
everywhere, except Joachim, Mr. Listkmahn vouch- 
safed us only the first mnvcment. To he sure, that 
is half an hour h»ng, with the elaliorato Cndcriza by 
Vicuxteinps, and none hut the most nasured master 
and the bravest would willingly ri'ik himself beyond 
that; btil of so noblo a rre.nriou one would like to 
have the whole for oticc. Mr. L's rendering wao 
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very true and fine and full of fire ; he held his audi- 
ence completely, he and the composition, with the 
orchestra. Still more at honno he seemed in the 
quaint and graceful caniahih, alternating with the 
frolic fancies, of old Tartini's "Devil's Sonata," of 
which we need not cite the legend. It is well worth 
while to renew acquaintance now and then with so 
genial a work. It falls within an easier range of 
tones than the Beethoven Concerto, which soars at 
the outset into the upper heights, and keeps itself 
there for the most part. The interpreter got very 
warm applause. 

This week's concert came too late to pass under 
review until our next issue ; but we fulfil our pre- 
n i 0, as well as we can, of giving our readers the rc« 
mainder of the whole scheme of programmes — prem- 
ising that accidents so often unavoidable, especially 
where singing is involved, may modify one or more 
of them before they come to performance. The 
pieces marked with a * are given for the first time in 
these Concerts ; those with **, for the first lime in 
Boston. 

Third Concert, Dec, 2. 

••Overture to "Ia Vestele" SpontihI. 

••CoDcert Aria, (l)fu:«) : "Mentre ti ImcIo' Mosart. 

Mr. M. W. Whitney. 
••Overture, Scherxo and FIdaIc, op. SZ Sebumann. 

Symphony, In B flnt, No. 8 «.. Haydn. 

** c)Roinance, "A rider through the Talley rode,*' &o. 

(Heine) Kob. Frani. 

• &)BaIlad, "The two Orenndleni." Schumann. 

Mr. Whitney. 
Overture to i'Leonore,*' No. 3 Beethoven. 

Fourth Concert, Dec. 16. 

Orertnre to " Prometheun" Beethoren • 

Symphony, No. 4, in B flat Beethorea. 

Overture in C, op. 115, (repeated by requeet).. Beethoven. 

Fifth P1ano|Conoerto, in R flat Beethoven. 

. Em.«t Perabo. 

Overture to ''E^ont** Beethoven. 

•Born Dec. 17, 1770. 

Ftjih Concert, Dec. 30. 

•Overture to ^^Jessonda" Spohr. 

••Fantania, for Piano with Orchentra, on Beethoven^n 

"Ruins of Athenx" Lint. 

Mint Alide Topp. 
•Symphony, No. 5, in D Haydn. 

OTertnre to "Medea" Cherubinl. 

Weber's Polonaise in £, arranged for Piano and Orcliee- 

tra by I.litst. 

Overture to "Ruy Bias" Mendelnohn. 

Sizlh Concert, Jan. 20, 1870. 

•Suite, in D, for Orchestra Bach. 

1 Overture. 2 Aria. 8 Gavotte. 
••Magnificat, in B flMt, for mixed voices, with orch 

aeeom p hy KoWrt PrHiiz Durante. 

Piano Conoer to, in D minor Mendelraohn . 

J. 0. D Parlier. 

Symphony, No. 1, inB flat Schumann. 

••Chorne, ''Qvpsoy IJfu" Schumnnn. 

Overture to **£uryauCho" Weber. 

Scvf^ilh Concert, Feb 3. 

Overture to "The Water Cstrricr" Oherubini. 

ChoruM)ti for Male Voices (Orpheue and other Clermau 
Olubi*): 

• a] "0 Isis and OvirL'," from "The Magic Flute.*' 

MoKHrt 

• b] HnnterR* Chorum [with horns, Ac] from '-The 

Pilgrimage of the Kone'* ...Schumann. 

Piano Concerto, No. 3. in minor Beethoven. 

Mtm Alico Dutton. 

Double Chorus from "AnUgono,". MendeLvnhn. 

Symphony, in C i^chubert. 

Fiffhfh f^onrnt, Feb. 17. 

Overture. "The Fair Meluslna" Mendelssohn. 

Symphony in G minor Mozart. 

•*Piano Concerto, in D Mosart. 

Mr. Ilorniann Daum. 

•Unfinished Symphony , It minor Schubert. 

*H«rennde, by hII thi* ^trin^x. (from a Quartet). . .Tlnydn. 
Overture, "The Wood Nymph" Bennett. 

Nifith Convert, March 3. 

Overture to "Oonovera" 9rhutnnnn. 

•llecit. and Aria, "Tlie Ilfrald comes," Arom a Cantnta. 

Bach. 
Mrs. C. A. Barry. 

Piano Concerto, in A minor Schumann. 

Mr. IIui;o Uronhurd. 

Heroic Symphony .Beethoven. 

Tenth Conrni, Mairh 17. 

Overture to "Tphigenia" Gluck. 

•Tenor Aria from the same " 

Mr. Aug. Kreissmann. 
Symphony, No. 2. in C Schumann. 

••Overture to "Alfonso and Bstrella Schubert. 

••Chorus fbr Female Voice<<, from "Blanche de Provence'* 

Cherubinl. 
•Fantasia, In C, fur Piano, [B. Pwa^,] Orch. and Clio. 

Beethoven. 



Chamber Concerts. 

LiSTEMANN 8 QUARTET CONCERTS. — The first of 

the four was given at Chickering Hall, on Wednes- 
dny afternoon, Nov. 24. It was a stormy day, and 
the audience discouragingly small. Surely the ex- 
cellent character of these concerts last year should 
have insured a large attendance in any sort of weath- 
er. Those who were present had the best of it, en- 
joying a rare treat. The Quartet consists this year 
of Brrnhard Listemamk, first violin, Fritz Listb- 
UANK, second, Henry Heindl, viola, and Alex- 
ander Heinol, 'cello — the last named succeeding 
Mr. Suck of last year. The programme was this: 

Quartet In F mnjor. Op. 59. No. 1 Beethoven. 

Concert A ria " Per qurtta bella mano. " Moaart. 

'*The Two Grenadiers" Schumann. 

Quartet In D minor. Op. 77. (Fintt time in Americn.) 

Joachim Raff. [Born 1822.] 

a)Haestlg sofaDell. b) Sehr Inttig. c) Maeealg langaam, 
getragen. e) Rasch. 

It was intei^sting to hear the iirst of the Rasoa- 

mowski Quartets so soon again, and at the hands of 

new interpreters, with the impression of it still fresh 

in one's mind after the recent " Farewell" of the 

Quintette Clob. The wonderful work never seemed 

so clear, so thoroughly appreciable to us, as it did 
this time. Ferhnps the rainy seclusion and faithful 
handful of listeners made one more impressible than 
usual ; but wo feel that in this respect, of cleameas, 
the Listemann Quartet has the advantage. We won- 
dered, however, at the very moderate tempo at which 
the first movement was taken. The parts were well 
balanced, clearly individual, yet well blended ; the 
middle parrs quite telling. Mr. Heindl's Velio has 
not the sweet, sympathetic tones of Wulf Fries, 
sounds a little dry perhaps, but bids fair to be very 
serviceable in tasks of this select sort. Mr. Listo- 
mann's leading, is, we need not say, fine, full of 
verve, informing the whole with aumistakable in- 
tention. 

The Quartet by Haff was very interesting, though 
in parts strange and lacking clear intention, at least 
on a first hearing : particularly so in the first move- 
ment (moderofo). The Scherzo C"vcry merry") was 
certainly vivacious and showed lively fancy. The 
slow movement imprcs.sed by its full, largo harmo- 
ny and its suRtntned grandeur, — very impassioned 
withal ; and indeed there is much dramatic fervor 
throughont the work. — Mr. M. W. Whitney, who 
is now really a grand Bas-so. does a good scrvi( e in 
introducing the Concert Arias of Mozart (for a bass 
voice) into our concert halls. This one he sang su- 
perbly ; and we shall probably have to .«!ay as much 
of another when we speak of this wcek'fs Symphony 
Concert. No wonder "The Two Grenadiers" wcr« 
retjiiestcd, after the effbct which Mr. W. m.nde with it 
in the same place a few weeks ago. — The second 
Quartet Concert will be next Wcdnasday, when Hay- 
dn's *• Emperor " Quartet, and Beethoven's grtat 
B flnt Trio will be played, Mr. PKitAno taking part 
in the latter. Then we hope to see a full hall. 

Ernst Pbrabo's third Matin<5o, Nov. 26,— filling 
Chickering Hall as usual, — oflTcred these temptations : 

Overture to "Ooriolan." op. 62 fC minor ].... Beethoven, 
f Arnnirwl by Adolph Ilenwlt.] 

BRllado. al "Meick am Qnell," .Carl T.opwe. 

[No. fl. from "Blliler «!«*« Orients," op. 10, Serioa 1.] 
b) "Wa.-h Jinf.' op. 9, No. 1. 

ParMtA VT. [1«3 niinor.l .T. 9- Paeh. 

Recitative ani Aria, fVom Ointva J. S. Bach. 

« Vrvvit Kiirh, erlret- Scliaar." 
[No. ft, T. 8«rie« nrranffiwl hy Koltert Frani!.] 
Sonata, op. 110. [A flat major.] Beethoven. 

Another of the last Sonatas of Beethoven ! whicrh 

Mr, Perabo, to the gratification of a great cnrio'sity 

in many, and mnch more than curiosity in more 

than a few, is lettint? us hear in rognlar sueecs'^ion. 
This one in A flat, next to thj^ very last, is one of 
peculiar beauty, depth of fuctinGr, and imaginative 
charm. It is almost like a drama in its temler, seri- 
ous cantnbile and its roeitative-like passages. In ihc 
Adagio you feel taken into the inner life of a great 
soul — a sorely tried, long sulf.'ring, triumplmtit. lov- 
ing, sweet believer in the absolute, etcrnnl Good. 
The final FnL'Uo, relapsing now and then into the 
adngio cantabi/p, anA then n»kindlinjr and soarinir like 
undying flame, charms ami draws yon irrenistihly.— 
It was perhaps trusting a half initiated audience too 
far, to give two sneh lone selections from the old 
Bach in one concert. The Parfiin, t.oo, in its seven 
movements, has some that can hardly hold the at- 
tention awake, even when played so clearly and ele- 
gantly as they were. But the opening Tocnita and 
the Sarabaude arc nobly impressive, and the Aria 



and Gavotte were rewarding ; but the Courante, in 
this 08 in nearly all Bach's Suites, is dry and leng- 
thy. Mrs. Barsy would perhaps have carried more 
of her hearers with her in the Bach Aria, had not 
the Partita preceded it. As it was. she sang it bean- 
tifnlly, both the noble Recitative "The Herald 
comes," and the quaint melody after, so that, with 
Franz's piano accompaniment, it made a deep im- 
pression upon many. Could she have pat a little 
more outward sign of life into it, and have looked 
less upon the notes, it would have helped the im- 
pression not a little. The I/oewe Ballads made a 
charming feature in the concert. 

Next Friday Mr. Perabo gives his last Mating, 
when he will play Beethoven's last Sonata, op. Ill, 
in C minor ; also a Beethoven Sonata, for piano and 
cello (Hbindl), a Snite in D minor by Handel, and 
the "Prometheus" Overture of Beethoven. 

The South Boston Choral Union (nnmbering 
278 members) has oi^anized for the ensuing season 
with the following choice of officer*: Mr. J. R. 
Winch, President, Mr. C. J. Littlefield. Vice Presi- 
dent, Mr. N. C. Connell, Secretary, and Mr- Eugene 
Thayer, Conductor. They will study the Messiah, 
Mendelssohn's 95th Psalm, with some other works 
of a lighter character. 



Pkksohal. The friends of Miwi Anita S. WrrrrTxir,— and 
among them are ail our mnalo-lovers,— are grieved to hear of 
her verv mrioui lllnera. 

Mr. B. J. Lamo, having recovered from hia long illnfWfi, 
■ailed this wenk for Europe, with h\n family and nevcral of hia 
pupils, intending to paMS a year or so principally in Dresden. 

The death of Mme. Oaisi, whnee name wa« so long ideuti- 
fl( d with "Norma," ia announced. 

The teatimonial Concert to Mr. M. Kellkr comcf) nff this 
evening, and in looked forward to with quite geitpml intcreMt. 
Beridee hia "American Ilymn," a number of hi« aong compo- 
sitions will Im given. 

The Complimentary Concert to Mr. M. W. WniTZfCY,— 
thwarted hy untoward cireumstaneefl laat Spring,— Ih now 
revived under better aniipicefl. and will b« given next Satur- 
day evening. The muNic of Ilowiinl*s '-MoMM In Knypt,*' not 
announced rr an ''Oratorio", will be sung by members of the 
Handel and Ilaydn Society, with co-operation of many of our 
best artifsta. 

Miss Aliok Topp, the brilliant young pianist, being about 
to go to Caliromla. and then home to Knrope, will, benidfa 

{daying In the Harvard Concert of Dec. 30, have a "FHrewol!" 
n the MuMe Hall, on Saturday avuniug, Jan. 1. PitaADO 
and other artists will aaciRt. 



Mr. Hitter's Second Lecture. 

In his second leeture, delivered last Tuesdav eve- 
ning. on the history of music (embnieinsr the grejit 
epoch of Catholic church music «nd the mtidrignl, 
from the Utter pnrt of the fonrtocnih century to the 
death of Palcstrina in 1594) Mr. Kittcr traced (he 
gradual pro(;rc.-<s of mnsieat art nmon*; the Netlier- 
landcrs, Itnlinnp, English and Geim ns. In spcnk- 
ing of the grenl school of the Nether landers (Duteli, 
Flemish or Oallo-nelgique school), he related the 
inventions and improvements in musical forms, 
which were the work of those great compo-^ers, whose 
very names arc sciircely known to our amateurs, and 
indeed to many of our musicians. Dnfay, Okeghcm, 
Willnerth, Josquin dos Pn-!*, especially, present an 
instructive subjcet of study. The little ihat is 
known of him is blended with so many fnoli'<h nncc- 
doles and false statements, that it whs satisfnctory to 
hear something trustworthy in regard to this great 
man. For, as Mr. Hitter said, "a singular fate 
seems to have persoeuted our greatest masters ; 
their rc:il existence, their real charactei-s have been 
ob.scured by a store of absurd, untrue, and worlliie.ss 
anecdotes and critieisms, the work of dry theorists 
and snperfieial judges, who were never able to under- 
stand or appreciate genius when it did not aeeord 
with their fiffuros. So it wa.s with .T()<i|nin des Pi«i-!, 
the first really great genius who marked an epoch in 
mtisieal art. So it was with Mozart, the last yreat 
univer.'iMl musical frcnius. ICven Sehul>eit and IJfi't- 
hovcn did not wholly escape a similar fate. After 
relating the eircum^^tances that led to the invention 
ofpriniing notes. Mr. Ritter gave a snennet sketeh 
of the progress of music in France, Spain n\u\ Kiijj- 
land. The nohlo life and ninxim^^ of the gre:it 
Morales presente<l a ctorions ex:unp]c to our own 
musienl yoiilh — would they, or could they hut fdllow 
it. The rise and floiirishin;: period of the English 
nmdrijjral wa'< thoroughly di.ienshed, and the best 
Eni:li>h compo'<ers in this form were mentioned, as 
well as many cultivators of the madrigal in ihe vnrt- 
oils Italian eities ; a fine parallel wasdniwn between 
these .♦schools. The life of the great Pale.'<trina then 
followed ; his VTirions bio«:raphies, his works, and 
the well known event, whieh gave to PaleHtrina the 
title of" Savionr of church ninsio," were canvassed ; 
"Though I eould never understand, while studying 
and deeply feeling the beauties of the works of Pal- 
estrina's contemporaries anil predeces.sors. that 
chureh music then needed a saviour," .said Mr. fit- 
ter; " yet it may have 'ooon then, as in our own day, 
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that sinf^ni and organists iginored the noble works 
of traly great and inspired masters, and substituted 
in their stead, the ▼oiear, frivolous, insipid produc- 
tions of mercenary art." Mr. Ritter considers that 
in Palestrina's beautiful works "Catholic church 
music found its greatest and purest revelation ; they 
mark the culminating point, and at the same time, 
I maj say, Uie close, of a groat and unione epoch 
in musicM art." In giving an account oi the life 
and labors of Orlando di Lasso or Orlandus Lauus, 
Mr. Ritter explained the reasons that, in his judge- 
ment, have blinded Dr. Bumey, and other meritori- 
ous historians, in regard to the value of Lasso's 
works, and deterred students from that study of his 
compositions (in common with those of all other 
great musically gifted minds) which is indispensable 
to progress in our own time. The lecture closed 
with a review of those masters and works (up to 
about A. D. 1600) " which gave to the Italian 
school that prestige which it retained in Europe un- 
til the beginning of our century." 

Mr. Ritter delivered his lecture on the opera (the 
next of the course here), on last Wednesday evening 
in Poughkeepsie, before an audience of several hun- 
dred persons. — N. Y. Weekly Review. 

Thb BBBTHoyBK Cbntbnnial in Nbw Tobk. — 
The Evening Post of the 24th alt. reports as follows : 

A meeting was held at the Fifth Avenue Hotel on 
Saturday night, to make arrangements for the Beet- 
hoven Centennial, which occurs next year. The 
following permanent officers were appointed : 

Messrs. William C Biyant, President; Dr. R. 
Ogdon Doremus, Henry G. Stehbins, C F. Loosey, 
John R. Brady. Signor di Lucca, Clarence A Sew- 
ard, Rev. Dr. Joseph P. Thompson, Vice Presi- 
dents ; Henry Clews, Treasurer, and Colonel Frank 
E. Howe, Secretary. 

The following Board of Managers was appointed, 
with power to increase their number to one hundred 
members. 

Messrs. A. T. Stewart, S. B. Chittenden, Moses 
H. Grinnell, Isaac H. Bailey, Charles C. Dodge, 
John A. Griswold, Richard L. Larremore, Horace 
B. Fry, D. Lydig Suydam, Charles E. Gregory, 
Moses Taylor, Townsend Cox, Andrew H. Green, 
Charles B. Milnor, C, Frank Chickerine, R. A. Witt- 
haus, Frederick Kapp, Albert Weber, William Stein- 
way, John Stephenson, James Geddes IW, T. B. 
Musgrave, Fordyce Barker, Henry C. Watson, C. 
T. Christensen. Edward M. Archibald, Blenar de 
Montmorand, Dr. Hermann Roesing, George Jones, 
Horace Greeley, James G. Bennett, Charles A. 
Dana, Manton Marble, David M. Stone, Erastus 
Brooks, Oswald Ottendorfer, George W. Curtis, H. 
J. Hastings. 

In acconlance with the report of the Cogimittee it 
was resolved that the festival should consist of a suc- 
cession of musical observances for a number of days, 
and that application be made to the Central Park 
Commissioners, asking them to appropriate a site 
for a building for the festival, and to take charf^e 
and management for the construction of the same. 
It having been further resolved that the Board of 
Managers lie empowered to fill any vacancy of the 
permanent officers, and to take any further measures 
deemed necessary, the meeting adjourned. 

PHiLADBLrHiA. — Mr. Carl Wolfsohn gave his 

first matinee, in the Foger ot the Academy of Music, 

on the 19th ult. The Bulletin says .— 

The programme was filled, chiefly, with selections 
fr«m Beethoven — for this was the "Beethoven Mati- 
nde ;" but an Adagio from Mozart, played with ex- 
quisite taste and feeling by Mr. Rudolph Hennig 
upon the violoncello, and an air from Stradclla, sung 
by Sig. E. Barili, were added, and formed a very 
pleasing variety. The Beethoven selections were 
chosen in the best taste. The concert began with the 
trio in C minor for piano, (Wolfsohn), violin (Kop- 
ta), and violoncello (Hennig). The performance 
was in the highest degree satisfactory. The second 
movement was received perhaps with more enthusi- 
asm thnn the other three, hut this was due rather to 
its pccaliHrly graceful and beautiful character than 
to any superiority in the performance. Mr. Wolf- 
sohn plsyed two of Beethoven's sonatas (E flat 
major, and Appassionata) with delightful sympathy 
and intelligence. To his study of this master Mr. 
Wolfsohn has brought reverent admiration, keen 
intelligence, and indomiuhle energy, and he has 
succeeded in interpreting Beethoven's works in a 
manner which mnst he as satisfactory to himself as 
i t is to his hearers. The remaining piece upon the 
programme was Beethoven's delicious Romonza in 
F major, which Mr. Kopta gave upon the violin in a 
manner worthy of a more pretentious artist. The 
entertainment was one of the most pleasing of the 



kind ever given in this city ; and we regret sincerely 
that it was not enjoyed by a larger number of per- 
sons. The next, the "Schubert mating," will be 
given on the 17th of December. 

— The flrst of a series of oratorio performances 
will be given by the Handel and Haydn Society, in 
the Academy of Music, on the evening of December 
14tly when McndelHSohn's Ilj/mn of Praise will be 
9OT. 

X Gran's German Opera Company began an engage- 
ment at the Academy of Music with Der FreytchflSx. 
It will be fair to judge this performance from a stand- 
point somewhat lower than that from which we 
would regard the more pretentious efforts of more 
eminent artists. Mr. Gran calls his company a 
"Grand German Opera Company," to be sure, but 
he understands perfectly well that people who glance 
at his list of singers will not expect entertainments 
of the most exalted character, and he has graduated 
his scale of prices accordingly. What he aims at is 
respectable mediocrity. He will give clever perform- 
ances by clever artists, some of whom are excellent. 
He has no great prima donna and no superlatively 
great tenor ; but, at the same time, he has no singer 
of any kind that is abominably poor. Madame 
Frederici has a good soprano voice, which is a little 
rough here and there, but which is never unpleasant ; 
and she has a comely face and a most agreeable 
manner, which win for her the kindly sympathy of 
her audiences. She sang the part of "Agatha" very 
nicely last evening, and although her performance 
was not at any time remarkable, occasionally she de- 
served and received applause. Madame Rotter was 
even more satisfactoij. She has a sweet voice and 
a great deal of vivacity and spirit. She sang the 
pretty song in the second act gracefully and well. 
Mr. Habelmann acquitted himself handsomely. The 
audience were asked to pardon his deficiencies, be- 
cause of his hoarseness, but if he suffered from such 
a complaint, the efibct was not perceptible. His per- 
formance was about the most satisfactory of the eve- 
ning. Mr. Weinlich played and sang the part of 
"Caspar" in an unexceptionable manner. Ho has a 
very fine voice, and he is a good actor. Perhaps 
severe justice might demand harsher criticism of 
some portion of the performance of these singers, 
but we are inclined to be somewhat liberal, for sev 
eral reasons ; first, great superiority is not claimed 
for them ;. second, this was the opening night, and 
the singers were not accustomed to each other, or 
assured of the sympathy of the audience ; third, the 
orchestra was shockingly bad. The orchestration of 
this opera is about the most delightful portion of it, 
but we are sorry to say it was given in a very wretch- 
ed manner. Mr. Carl Anschutz, the leader, evidently 
entertained such an opinion of it himself, for he in- 
dulged audibly in continual criticisms of a very for- 
cible character. The chorus, also, was very small 
and very poor. We hope Mr. Grau will reme<1y the 
defects in these two important particulars. Plenty 
of good singers and inf*tni mental musicians can be 
procured in this city. This evening Martha will bo 
given with a cast including Frederici, Rotter,, and 
Messrs. Himmer and Formes. 

Nov. 23. We qnote the Bulletin again : 

Mr. Grau has ventured bravely into newer fields, 
and has presented a series of operas, some of which 
we have not heard for a long while, all of which are 
of ihe higher class, and are as well worth hearing 
frcqnentlv as Troratore and Norma. Last week we 
had Der Fret/schOtz, Martha, The Magic Flvte, Fide- 
lio, Faust ; this week wo h.ive La Ikime Blanche^ 
Stradeffa, La Juive, Don Giovanni, Robert Le DialJe. 
For his enterprise in catering in this manner to the 
public taste Mr. Grau deserves great credit, and if 
as much care had been displayed at first in the or- 
ganization of his orchestra and chorus, as is mani- 
fested now, we believe he would hare met with even 
more generous encouragement. 

Lasc night Boieldieu's opera, Tm Dame Blanche, 
was produced to the largest audience of the season. 
It was performed last night very cleveriy by the 
German company. Mr. Habelmann carried off most 
of the honors, in the rd/« of "George Brown," a part 
which requires for its just pre-^entation a noble voice 
and fine histrionic powers. Mr. Habelmann acquit- 
ted himself in the most satisfactory manner, his vo 
calization being particularly good. His "Robin 
Adair," of course, received wpecial commendation 
from the audience ; but it was not sung in a better 
manner than other melodies incident to the part. 
Mmes. Johannsen and Dziuba also played and sa«>g 
admirably well, and Messrs. Formes, Weinlich and 
Amand wcn» good in their respective parts. The 
orchestra, under Mr. Dietrich's direction, was im- 
measurably better than it was at any time last week, 
and there was very perceptible improvement in the 
singing of the chorus. To-night SiradtUa will be 
presented. 
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PaMlalied ky Oliver Dlta^a 9l €•• 



Vooal, with Piano A.coompasiiB6iit. 

II mio dolor. (My Sorrow), Romanza. 4. 

Bb to D. Gugfielmo. 3h 

A ba&ntiftil Larghstto movemsnt, ftill of pathos. 

LaPartenza. (The Parting). 4. D minor, fo 
f sharp. Sehimon. 35 

An ■fitatvd and tonder expronloa of Mntlmoats 
Indloatad by th« tttlo. 

Non Partir. (And wilt thou go). 3. F, to g. 

Boott. 35 
My pretty little blonde. 3. A to f. Pratt. 30 

Uomist and Musketeer. Bass or Baritone Song. 
4. Eb to e. Abt. 50 

An wtlttle and vtry dosorlptivo composition. 

Par Excellence. 3. Bb, to f. Paul. 50 

InatmmoBtaL 

Fantasia Brillnnte from Ambroise Thomas's 

Hamlet. 6. B6. Ketterer. 75 

A brflllftni, mantorly aff^r, requiring eonddcrablo 
powtr of •zoeutkm. 
Village Green Polka. 3. C. Roe. 40 

Haydn's celebrated Oxen Waltz. 3. C. 

Knight. 30 

Oh I My I Schotttsche. 3. Bb. BusaeniuB. 35 

An el«giint and oxcellMit sehotdwho. 

Bin Hen, ein sinn. (One heart one soul). Polka 
Mazurka. 4. C. StrauBB. 40 

A ohoioo Polka Maaoorka, In Stranss's eapfclvating 
atyle. 
Re Rayon Schottische. 3. £6. Whitiaker, 80 

Twelve Piano Forte Pieces. Kuhe. ea. 40 

1 Romance Mehnl's Joseph. (On the Trem- 

olando. 

2 'Tweie vain to telL (Swiss Air). Repeat- 

ed Notes. 

3 Duetto. Elisire d'Amore. (Staccato). 

4 Oft in the stilly night. (Legato^. 

5 Robin Adair. (The Shake). 

6 My lodging is on the cold ground. (Grace 

Notes.) 

7 Blue bells of Scotland. (Scales). 

8 Casta Diva. (The cantabile). 

9 Russian Hymn. (Reversed poritions). 

10 Chorus. II Flauto Magico. (Thirds). 

11 Ah I chelamorte. (Arpeggios). 

12 Charlie is my darling. (Octaves). 

All admirably adapted to ozempltfy their respeetlfe 
eharmeterlatlcs. 

Remeipber me. Nocturne. 4. Q. Brinherman. SO 
The White Rose Polka, 3. F. Turner. 30 

Month of May Waltzes. 2. G. L. M. C. 30 

Booka. 

BoRDBXBs' Ma8« IK F. For Soprano Voices 
Solo and Chorifs, with additional Tenor 
and Bass parts (ad. lib. and English wonls. 
Adapted by T BimlL 



AnasviATioiis.— Degrees of dtlBenlty are narked frooi 1 to 
7. The iMf in marked with a oitpital letter, ae C, B flaif fte 
A small Roman letter mark* the higheet note, if on the stafl 
«a iUfHe letter the hifheet note, if above the * taflT 



MuBio BT Mail —Music !• eent bv mall, the expense being 
two eents for every fonr onnree, or miction thereof. Pfreone 
•t a distance will find the con ve J anee a saving of time and 
expense In obtaining supplies. Books eau also be seat at 
double these ratee. 
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Translated ibr this Journal. 

Bach*8 Passion Mnsio. 

[From the German of C. H. BrrrsK ] 
Bar'hf according to the at»itementa of Mizler 
and Forkel, wrote five Passions- MusU-en so- 
called. 

The,w probably stood in connection with those 
^five fuU-year courses of Church Music, which 
Mizler mentions in his cataloi;ne of works left 
behind him by the sreat composer. 

Of those five Passions two only have com^ 
down to us: 1. "The St. John Passion/' and 2. 
**The Passion according to the Gospel of Saint 
Matthew." 

A third Passions-Oratorium, according to the 
Gospel of St Luke, of which a copy written in 
Bach's own hand exists in Munich, and a trans- 
cript at Berlin, the latter bearing the mark "di 
J. S. Bach in Leipzig," is open to most reasona- 
ble doubts regarding its authenticity. . . . 

L The Passiost according to St. John. 

This is probably the older of the two. But 
the date of its composition cannot be positively 
ascertained. We only know that Bach submit- 
ted this work to repeated revision, and that he 
set out to work it over again after the comple- 
tion of the Matthew Passion, which was perform- 
ed in 1 729. 

The poem seems to have sprung essentially 
from himself, at least to have been prepared after 
his express designs. It leans upon the text to 
the Pasaion-Musius, which Brocko had written in 
Hamburg, which had been composed by H.andel, 
Telemann, Reiser and Mattheson, and to which 
Bach was no stranger, since he had himself cop- 
ied off the score of Handel's composition. But 
this text did not reproduce the Gospel simply, 
but translated into (partly) very wretched verses. 

The epic tone of St. John's Gospel, and the 
mystical element in this apostle's conception of 
Christianity, conspicuous also in the text to 
Bach's composition, may have been the occasion 
of Bach's following, in the putting together of 
the work, a more dogmatic philosophical direc- 
tion, than was the case later in the Matthew-Pas- 
sion, which passes more into the sphere of imme- 
diate life and moves in a more lyrical mood. 

On the whole, the poetic structure of the St. 
John Passion is very simple. 

The 18th and 19th chapters of the Evangel- 
ist, beginning with the arrest of Jesus, form the 
groundwork. Numerous Chorales, two Choruses 
(for the introduction and conclusion), and eight 
Airs for single voiues, with various in part very 
abstract reflections on the sufferings of the Lord, 
are interpolated amid the Bible words. In the 
narrative of Peter's denial the composer has 
supplied from other Gospels what is wanting in 
St. John : "And he went out and wept bitterly." 
So too, for greater completeness, he has included 
the words near the end of the 27th chapter of 
St. Matthew : **And behold ! the veil of the tem- 
ple was rent," &c. 

The ideal Christian Church, which takes so 
prominent a part in the action in the Matthew- 



Passion, we do not find here characterized as 
such. The great drama, which depicts the end 
of the Lord and Saviour, passes before us in es- 
sentially the simple form which the Evangelist 
has given it. It is simply the Gospel^ which it is 
the object of this Church music to announce 
to us. 

But the great master, who wrote his sacred 
works from the point of view of a believing, 
pious Christian heart, may well have considered, 
that on the one hand the long drawn Gospel re- 
citatives might have a wearisome effect on the 
listening congregation, while on the other hand 
the occasional Choruses and Arias, with all the 
splendor of instrumental effect and the declama- 
tion of the singers, might easily give to the 
Church music too much of a concert character. 
To avoid monotony, the connected musical pieces 
between the recitatives were necessary. But at 
the same time, to secure the church-like charac- 
ter of the work, and to bring the entire music 
belonging to the liturgical part of the service 
of that time nearer to the congregation 
present, he made use of the Chorales. The 
listening congregation was also to have an oppor- 
tunity to join in the song. Unfortunately we 
have no information as to how far this purpose 
of the composer was carried out in practice. 
When we read in the work of Rochlitz "Ffir 
Freunde der TonkunsC (Vol. 4, page 448), that 
Bach's way of treating the Passion found a liv- 
ing participation in the congregation^ so that the 
performance of such an Oratorio always became 
really an edifying Art Feast for the toum, we may 
take it for granted as certain, that he reached 
this end especially through the cooperation of the 
Choral song. 

This semi-dramatic way of treating a relig- 
ious subject was no invention of Bach's own. 
Apart from the' fact that such performances were 
known in the churches of Italy, from the very 
first beginning of the Opera, and were even pre- 
sented in costume (for example the religious 
drama, ^^L*anima e corpo" by Emilio del Cava- • 
Here, performed in the year 1600 in the Church 
della Valicella at Rome); apart too from the 
Passion processions and Passion plays, which 
were introduced in many parts of Germany at a 
very early period, and which are still customary 
in certain places, showing the old traditional ten- 
dency to dramatize the sufferings of the Lord at 
Easter time, — various attempts had been made 
by Bach himself to bring the Passion vividly be- 
fore us in this half dramatic manner through the 
aid of song. There the acting persons, the cho- 
ruses, and the ideal church or congregation were 
treated in a matter altogether like that which 
we find in Bach, and even the employment of 
the chorale had found its place in precisely the 
same way as with him. The Passion-musics, 
like the church Cantatas, formed a part of the 
liturgy of the Lutheran divine service. On Good 
Friday, even in the smallest church, the history 
of the' Passion of Christ was represented musico- 
dramatically, or oratorically, according to the 
means at hand. 



In Leipzig the performance, at the time of 
Bach, alternated betwefn the St. Thomas and 
the St Nicolai church, which docs not seem to 
have been the case before. Moreover thew |>er- 
formances were made known to the public by 
printed announcements. 

Bach had found the general form of this great 
Art work, essentially, ready to his hands. To 
him it was reserved to ennoble it, to develop it 
to the highest perfection. * * • * 

The division of the work into two parts indi- 
cates that it was designed to be performed one 
part before, one after the preaching on Good 
Friday. 

The Gospel narrative itself is treated in a 
simple Recitative form and assigned to the Ten- 
or. The persons there introduced as speaking 
(Christ, Peter, Pilate, his maid, the servants of 
the High Priest) are placed directly in the act- 
ion. So too we find the choruses of the Jews 
and Priests, as they occur in the Gospel, drama- 
tized in characteristic manner. In all these re- 
spects there is a certain corresponding treat- 
ment between this work and the Matthew-Pas- 
sion. But here all is simpler, more easily com- 
prehended. Neither in length of time nor in 
the general intentions of the whole are certain 
limits of organic form exceeded. 

This shows itself not merely in the arrange- 
ment of the poem, but also in its musical treat- 
ment. We know of comparative estimates of 
the two works, in which the simpler character of 
the St. John-Passion and the richer moulding of 
the music to the St Matthew are set in contrast 
on the ground of the internal characteristics of 
the two Evangelists. To declare such a suppo- 
sition unconditionally wrong in a man like Bach, 
would certainly be very bold. 

Yet it can hardly be assumed that the great 
outward difi*erence between the two works is to 
be ascribed to this inward difference of charac- 
ter. Eminent as Bach's gift of conception and 
power of presentation were, he had not, we may 
well believe, when he wrote the St John Passion, 
yet attained to the height, to the great combina- 
tion of all the means, by which he could excite 
our admiration, nay astonishment in the later, 
so much greater work. But this anticipatary 
judgment is not meant to take from the just ap- 
preciation of the work now before us. 

It begins with a chorus executed in grand 
style. 

a. Thb Introductory Chorus. 
This chorus, founded on the words of the Psalmist ; 
<*Lord, our God, whose glory is in all the lands, 
show us by thy Passion," etc., forms an introdnc- 
tion of a general, religious. Christian purport 
It is the prayer for a true faith, which would 
fain be strengthened and confirmed by a realifa- 
tion of the sufferings of the Lord. 

In its place stood formerly the Chorale: "O 

man, bewail thy sins so great" Bach, in his last 

revision of the work, has taken this away from 

here, and transferred it to the close of the first 
part of the Matthew-Passion, where it produces 
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such a sublime effect. In its place we have the 
present chorus. 

In it, besides that perfect contrapuntal and 
harmonic treatment, such as always flows from 
Bach's pen, that intrinsic worth which becomes 
the serious grandeur of the solemnity, we 
also find the fine traits of symbolical mean* 
ing not despised, by which the great master 
thought to make the beginning of the history of 
the Lord's suffering present to our minds. 

Above the bass moving in short connected 
notes upon an organ point, and the orchestra of 
stringed instruments preparing in an earnest fig- 
ure for the choral song of praise and thanks, 
rises a mournful melody. Long, sustained tones 
of fiiites and oboes meet above the heavins mass- 
es of tone. They begin their mournful song 
anew with the entrance of the chorus, which, 
after three brief and strongly marked exclama- 
tions of "Lord, Lord," proceeds in a brilliant, 
but thoroughly earnpst figure to extol the majes- 
ty of the Lord. Unlimited and infinite, it seems 
to swell and roar around us, and lifl us on the 
rising fiood. The praise of the Lord resounds in 
strains which mirror the gloomy character of the 
approaching action. Above them that funereal 
hymn of flutes and oboes sounds on. Only twice, 
at the words : "that Thou the true Son of God," 
do the lamenting instruments take up for a mo- 
ment the figured movement of the stringed quar- 
tet It is impossible to hear this chorus without 
deeply feeling in one's inmost soul, how mightily 
the conflict, the wrestling of the majesty of the 
Son of God with the sufferings ordained to him« 
is prepared ; how under the superb structure of 
this hymn of praise the serious tragedy begins, of 
which the roaster will bring before our eyes the 
full development 

As in the orchestra he carries the antitheses 
through to the Yory limits of the attainable, so 
also in the treatment of the chorus we remark 
traits of individual mastery, such as are only 
found in Bach. We know that ho wrote this 
chorus after the Matthew-Passion was finished, 
and after he had transferred to that the chorale 
originally intended for the introduction to this. 
The theme of the hymn of praise breaks off after 
12 measurcji, to pass over into another theme 
fugue-Iiko in its treatment, which repeats itself 
later in the words : '*Show us through Thy Pas- 



sion. 
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No one, who knows the two Passions of Bach, 
will hear this theme without being at once remind- 
ed, with all the difference of melody and contra- 
puntal working, of the "Let Him bo crucifii^d" 
in the Matthew-Passion. Bach certainly has not 
set these words just so and not otherwise without 
a definite purpose. As the peculiar structure of 
the whole work, to which he afterwards prefixe<l 
this chorus, did not allow the use of other more 
extensive means of preparing the hearers in a 
rijzht earnest, vivid manner for the history of our 
Lord's suff'crings, he was obliged to let the image 
of the cross appear before the eyes of the multi- 
tude at once, beforehand, through the character 
he lent to this theme. He has taken from the 
work a masterpiece in withdrawing the Chorale. 
But in this chorus he has known how to replace 
it by another masterpiece which surely is its 
peer. 

h. TiiR Recitation of the Gospkl. 

After the intro<]uctory chorus, begins at onco the 
recitation of the Gospel. Tlie recitations through- 



out are simple, accompanied only by the organ 
and the fundamental bass. In the noblest style, 
declaimed in strict observanr:e of the word sound, 
its cantilemf seldom, and only at some marked sug- 
gestion of the text, passes into the arioso element, 
and into that sort of musical painting so peculiar 
to Bach. For example, at the repetition of the 
words of Jesus : "The cup which my Father hath 
given me. Shall I not drink it ?" So too in the 
long-drawn mournful melodic phrases of the 
twice repeated words of Peter : "And wept bit- 
terly ;" then at the words of Christ : "Then 
would my servants fight ;" but above all, at the 
narrative of the Evangelist : "Then Pilate took 
Jesus and scourged Him," in which Bach gives 
free play to his pictorial bent in a long drawn fig- 
ure over the sharply marked bass. The musical 
rendering of our Lord's words is not distinguished 
from the rest of the Recitative. It remains all 
the time in pure, simple Recitative style. 

(TobeContfnaed). 

HandePs ''Semi-Eeligious Oratorios." 

[7nm th« OrcbMtra, Not. 19.] 

November and December are the months for 
the winter campaign in choral music, when Han- 
del and his oratorios are specially in the ascend- 
ant. We say "Handel and his oratorios," al- 
though after those of the Messiah and the Israel 
it would be difficult to point out any other certain 
of being heard in tne course of the season. 
Hnndel, for about a quarter of a century, gave 
unbrokenly twelve grand oratorio performances, 
year after year, and it was by thef>e and not his 
operatic speculations that he realized the thou- 
sands he be(]ueathed at his death. That orato- 
rio nights with the Harmonic Society in Exeter 
Hall have not always proved successful in a pe- 
cuniary regard, has arisen from the fact that this 
honorable society has not followed in the wake 
of the great composer who established the fashion 
in this country. The Harmonic Society insists 
upon giving the whole of the particular oratorio 
— ^good, bad and indifferent — and nothing but 
the oratorio. Hsndel, on the contrary, gave his 
oratorios with "additions'* and "shortenings," with 
one. two, and even three concertos on the organ, 
Italian songs interspersed here and there — oppor- 
tunities to show off* Mme. Cuzzoni (who in those 
days of comparative economy received £2000 
for her annual engacement), Sii;noras Frances- 
ana, Frazi, Strada, Fau.stina, and his many other 
great stars in the dramatic sphere. Nor was he 
at all particular in what he called an oratorio. 
Hercules in some of his odd labors figured with 
him as a character sufficiently obedient to the 
gods to be classed as the heroic-religious person- 
age worthy of being admitted with the old bibli- 
cal heroes into the mystic circle ; and even 8em- 
ele, who iilted Athamas, her betrothed, for the 
more migoty Jove, and disappeared in a cloud of 
smoke for her vanity and impudence, was cast 
" after the manner of an oratorio." The Har- 
monic Society occasionally patronize Snmsnn and 
Solomoriy Jtulns and Joshua^ but steadfastly de- 
cline to meddle with either Semele or Herntles. 
Upon the same principle it sets on one side the 
ever-living ode of John Dryden— the Alcxnnthr*s 
I'easty and the not less entertaining, althonrrh 
more lowly and simple, Acis and Galatea of John 
Gay. Until all the professedly religious oratori- 
os of Handel have been made familiar to the 
muHtc loving public, perhaps it may be thought 
unnecessary for the society to relax the strict 
rule in this regard — that of eschewing the my- 
thologies. Still an exception might be made for 
the wonderful oratorio or serenata of Semele, be- 
cause so great and so short, and rt»quiring .so 
little of ''shortening,', and possibly nothing in the 
way of addition. The tale of Scmcle points a 
moral, and the Formosa of Thebes in the hands 
of Handnl can bo listened to with profit and 
never without interest. Semele is about to be 
married to Prinre Athamas, and the drama com- 
biences with an august wedding ceremonial. 



Cadmus, her father, King of Thebes, consults 
the priests, and the priests consult the oracle ; 
but Jupiter, who has seen the young beauty, and 
decided upon quite another thing than that of 
marrisge with her betrothed, directs the oracle 
to portend the direst mischief from the alliance, 
compels the king to change his mind, and put 
an end to the ceremony. Meanwhile the auto- 
crat of Olympus has prepared a sweet little spot 
of his own for the reception of the young lady, 
and has her supernaturally conveyed into the 
lone paradise. He prefers bis suit, and Athamas 
is forgotten ; the god is too strong for frail mor- 
tality ; Semele has ever}'thing she can desire ; 
curiosity cannot suggest more than that which 
surrounds her. But Jupiter has a wife, who has 
not been unobservant of these doings, and as- 
suming the shape of Semel^'s sis^ter, the innocent 
fno, goes to the sequestered bower, and talks 
over the event with the unsuspecting happy one. 
Semele is induced to request the mighty Jove to 
appear in all his true majesty, and no words of 
remonstrance on his part can lead her to forego 
the request. He does so, and the poor girl is 
burnt to a cinder. The moral is plain; young 
ladies must not resign their solemn engagements 
for pretty bowers, sweet isles, and the soft speech- 
es of middle-age<1 gentlemen. The theme tickled 
Handel much ; it fell in with his own heart ; for 
he had, it is said, been treated in much the same 
fashion when about the aee of Athamas. The 
scenes are all drawn out with a most masterly 
hand ; the choral effects superb ; the recitatives, 
grand : the supernatural portrayed in his best 
way, and the songs in his finest style, some 
indeed, not to be surpassed. The serenata of 
Acts and Galatea^ noble and varied as it is, and 
inimitable in its own way, is not so large or 
so highly wrought as the Semele. Handel was 
in his fifty-eighth year when he pennt'd the lat- 
ter, and age had not touched bis imaginative 
power, but long experience had given him a 
terseness and condensation of expression not to 
be found in the earlier serenata. lliere are no 
unmeaning recitatives, and the chief portion of 
the declaimed dialogue is beyond measure fine. 

Handel of coarse lengthened its performance by 
his organ concerto playing, which he introfluced 
here and there in all his oratorios without refer- 
ence to the action of his drama. In these days 
the Handel concerto for the organ in such situa- 
tions will not do. The enormous orchestra, so 
bright, brilliant, maasive, and contrasted, would 
deaden the ear to anvthing that could be heard 
from the organ, which at best is but a miserable 
imitation of the orchestra. There is, however, 
an inexhaustible mine of orchestral music to be 
found in the overtures to Handel's operas ; and 
many a sleepy point in the Handclian drama 
might be enlivened by the interpolation of one 
of these short and energetic symphonies. The 
practice would only be an adaptation of the Ilan- 
delian principle — please the audience at all risks. 

He relieved his hearers in the Israel with his best 
Italian sopranos in some of his best Italian arias ; 
and on one occasion, when the organ had become 
somewhat too familiar, introduced the violin con- 
certo played by the Paganini of his day. We 
may be sure that Handel — if now living — would 
only live for one thing — to fill Exeter Hall : and 
fill it he would by cutting and clipping, adding 
and contraMting, playing himself, and getting oth- 
ers to play, drafting in Italian vocalists with Eng- 
\\A\y in short attempting everything until he had 
accomplished his purpose. We now hear so lit- 
tle of IlandeVs scini-re1i«iious oratorios, bectiuso 
it \A iiisisiod that the audience shall listen to thcni 
just as the composer left them. Handel never 
li*ft them alone ; ho was ever changing, and try- 
ing at>t>r new points and new effects. Imagine 
him the present director of his great choral 
works, ana the knife would ever be in his hand, 
the r«d pencil ready between his lips. I In well 
knew that although the public liked grand cho- 
ruses, they lik(*d much better great singers in 
grand songs. He paid one of his tenor vocalists 
as much as £4000 for the season, and hit>h prices 
for high singers was no novelty in his time. The 
songs remain, although both composer and vocal- 
ist have departt^d. Why not make use of them ? 
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Why not excise the drapjrinff, unme«nin|r, and 
useless declamation, the silly by-play, the nothing 
but old-fashioned f»ass»«<:i', tlie weak chorus, and 
insert, as the composer did, the song and chorus 
and instrumental piece that never tire. "See 
the conquering hero comes" was not written for 
the Judas J nor the "Dead Mareh" for the Said. 
Both are translations from other oratorios ; and 
that which Handel thought good to do cannot be 
reprehensible as a principle. Sn7)ison and Solo- 
mon tiro, not from the great points lying in these 
works, but from the utterly faded character of 
scenes altogether without interest, and quite un- 
connected with the real story. No one wants 
them, no one could miss them. The musician 
dislikes them, the amateur runs away from them. 
Why offend both from the wish to preserve a 
rule Handel himself nerer recognized? Why 
destroy the chance of success, and keep back the 
unknown and priceless jewels of the author by 
playing and singing what he himself would tear 
up and put into the fire ? When are we to hear 
the BeUhazzar or the AthaliaJi, if this law is to be 
kept ? What is to become of the Theodora and 
the Stisanna, the Joseph and the Alexander Bo- 
lus t The Athaludi — written for Oxford and 
Oxford Dons — is a marvellously fresh work even 
as it stands ; it brought him a heap of money at 
Oxford, which he took, and the offer of a Doc- 
tor's degree, which he would not take. But 
grand and pleasing as is this oratorio, it cannot 
stand alongside of the Susanna or the Theodora 
in high tragic interest, nor m closeness of thought 
and expression. Handel was a much stronger 
man in 1 748 than be was in 1 733. Three score 
years had told off their summers, and his bright 
brown hair had turned to silver ; but his power 
of original conception, bis inspired grasp of the 
situation, remained with him, and his modes of 
using all that mind and feeling taught him had 
culminated to the utmost pitch of perfection. 

If Handel could give twelve oratorio perform- 
ances annually for a full quarter of a century, it 
is not too much to imagine the same thing could 
be done now with the mus;c he has left, and with 
a certainty of pecuniary success provided his 
rule be adopted of relieving the drama of what 
does not tell, by shortenings, by additions, by 
songs by great vocalists, instrumental movements 
by a fine band, and, if necessary, the solo bv the 
last new foreigner. Where there was one listen- 
ing amateur in HandePs day there are now a 
hundred — nay, five hundred ; and the great 
things of the composer are now so grandly given 
that their eifccts are felt on all sides. He only 
requires the same chances ho seized upon for 
himself to keep his position as the greatest ora- 
torio couiiKMcr the world has ever seen. 
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EutL 

[Prom tb« "PiUl M«U OaMtte," Nov. 18] 

The "Sflcn«d Psstorsl" hourd In Kxeter Hall last 
night WHS produccil iic tlio Horeford FcstiviU of 1867, 
and condemned with unMnimity. Hen' Gotdschmidt, 
the compo«»cr, moved iwrhsps l)y the force of criti- 
ciKm, thereupon aincndud liis work and took it to 
Hnmhurg, in which plncc, and by a select audience, 
it was received with favor. Ruth might have made 
a triumphal prngregn throogh the German towns 
(being in accordnncc with the present foggy state of 
German mnffio), bnt Hcrr Goldschmidt seems to 
have hankered after homnge from the British Mor 
decai. Honco the performance of last night. 

It i.<i due to Herr Qoldrtchmidt to say something 
about the revised Rutfi ; as, however, general obser- 
vations will mcot the gircnmxtances of the cai^o, we 
shall avoid criticism in dutail. The libretto calls for 
bnt one remark, which is, that it tells the story in an 
extremelv matte r-of- fact way. Every one must ad- 
mit the I^ihlinil narrative to ho made charming and 
life-like hy the minuteness of its particulnrs. But, 
for musical pur|K>scs, the minuteness stands in the 
way. In treating; Huch n story the composer cannot 
venture npon nro-llaphnclite detail without an inar- 
tistic result, it is well enonrrh to read of all that 
took plncc in the hsrvost-fleld, or at the gate of Beth- 
lehem ; hut in Rufh these particulars have an effect 
which may coinpnro for U'dinnsness wiih the rt'cita- 
tives supplied to llandcl by Dr. Morell. An Orato 
no, however dramatic, U not a drama, and, having 
no action, requiron no Klling in, that action may run 
smoothly. Failing to see this, llcrr Goldschmidt 



has encumbered his libretto with narrative, which 
appears to have given him some trouble, and is by 
no means handled successfully. There are a few 
examples in Ruth of the form of recitative which 
serrea the purpose of Handel and Mendelssohn ; 
but Herr Goldschmidt has used most the elahorstoly 
accompanied declamation of the "advanced school." 
Undoubtedly, this system of employing the orchestra 
to enforce the meaning of every sentence is capable 
of great effects — witness the accompanied dialogue 
of Mendelssohn's Antigone, (EdipuSf Athafie, &c. — 
but the judgment and skill of a master are required 
to produce them. In our opinion Herr Goldschmidt 
has signally failed. As an example of the way in 
which his recitatives are made, take the long series 
headed, "In the house of Naomi :" — introduction 
eleven bars ; voice, one bar ; interlude, four bars ; 
voice, two bars ; interlude, eight bars ; and so on. 
When to this we add that Herr Goldschmidt's or- 
chestral episodes are neither apposite nor interesting, 
it will be understood what weariness the recitatives 
of Ruth bring with them. It very often happens that 
the real weakness of a composer is his fancied 
strength, and Herr Goldachmidt's seems to be a case 
in point. He so evidently prides himself on his mas- 
tery of the orchestra, that we wonder Ruth did not 
appear as an oratorio without words. Wherever pos- 
sihle, and often where it would have struck any one 
eUe as Impossible, the composer has put in an orch- 
estral episode ; so that the story, instead of march- 
ing steadily on, halts every few minutes while Herr 
Goldschmidt plsys an inappropriate tune. This, in 
conjunction with the treatment of his recitatives, 
forms the most remarkable feature of the composer's 
work. But there are other remarkable features upon 
which it gives us no greater pleasure to dwell. Herr 
Goldschmidt, for example, has paid little regard to 
form in laying out his movements. We can hardly 
point to a single number in which there is an attempt 
at symmetrical development. The composer proba- 
bly reckons this a merit, as showing an accordance 
with modern ideas regarding the musical treatment 
of narrative. But till the canons of art established or 
sanctioned by great masters have been authoritative- 
ly set aside, Herr Goldschmidt must be judged by 
them. We need not, however, insist upon this 
point. It is enoufih to observe the incessant changes 
of theme, time, and key ; and to feel the restlessness 
they induce. Were there no canons of art to vio- 
late, censure would follow in this case as an inevita- 
ble thing. We might speak of other matters kin- 
dred to the foregoing, because arising out of the same 
fundamental notions ; but enough has been said to 
show that Ruth cannot please those who accept the 
acknowledged masterpieces of its kind. As already 
stated, any criticism of the music in detail would faie 
superfluous. The public are not likely to bo deceiv- 
ed into loving what is bad in Hcrr Goldschmidt's 
handiwork. If poor melody, doubtful counterpoint, 
and unpleasing progrosjtions be found there — ^and 
they are — it must be said that these things honestly 
exhibit their colors. If it bo asked,—- are there any 
merits in Ruth to set against tliose defects t— we an- 
swer, Undoubtedly ; but they cannot be generalised; 
and, if catalogued, it would be necessary to make 
out alrto a list of particulars on the other side, for 
which we have no space. An Academy student could 
hardly write an oratorio utterly devoid of beauty. 
The theory of chances would be a^ninst him. Ruth, 
it must be remembered, is the production of a whi- 
lom Acjidcmy vice-principal. 

With reference to the foregoing strictures, we 
muat point out once more the rapid spread of that 
modern musical heresy which has Herr Wdgner for 
its apostle. The thing crops up everywhere, and is 
doinjr infinite mischief— often, perhaps, by uncon- 
scious agency. Herr Goldschmidt may repudiate 
Wagner, hut the structure of Rath shows that the 
Wagnerian theory has influenced him. To that the- 
ory we are Indebted for Ilorr Goldschmidt's neglect 
of form, his exaltation of the orchestra, and his su- 
perabundance of vague declamation. It may bo 
that 10 it we are even indebted for Ruth itself. Wng- 
nerism makes easy the apotheosis of inferior compos- 
ers. They have only to be crude and unintelligible 
to be gods. 

But for the fog, Ruth would have had a crowded 
audience ; and not even the dangers of tlie streets 
prevented a large {rathcrin^ — attracted doubtless by 
the reappearance of Mmo. Goldschmidt. Boappear- 
ances arc, in many quarters, looked upon unfavora- 
bly when the artist ha-i no chance of sustaining the 
reputation made in earlier days. With this view we 
are not at all disposed to quarrel ; nevertheless, it 
must Ijc pointed out thit those who recpiire an apol- 
ogy for Mme. Goldschmidt's rniti'*f<i can easily obtain 
satisfaction. As a wife who cume forward to' do her 
liest on behalf of the artistic rcpntaition of her hus- 
band, she enjoys perfect immunity from blame, if 
she do not deserve something more. Mnie. Gold- 



schmidt's appearance in the orchestra was hailed 
with general and hearty applause, which, moreover, 
attended all her efforis throughout the evening. Wo 
desire to speak of the singing of her who was once 
Jenny Lind in the spirit with which the audience 
heard it. They recounlKed and honored a great art- 
ist, and the severest critic must admit, with us, that 
a great artist was plainly manifest. The other solo- 
ists were Mme. Patey, Mr. Mootem Smith, and Mr. 
Santloy, each of whom, as well as the composer and 
conductor, came in for a share of the applanso so 
bountifully dispensed at every " first performance.*' 
With regard to the success of the woi*k, it most be 
granted that a large portion of the audience seemed 
more or less pleased with everything. Certain move- 
ments, however, obtained special favor. These were 
neither Herr Goldschmidt's pretentions choruses, 
nor his songs, ("Commit thy way," sung by Mme. 
Patey, excepted), but rather such quiet efforts as the 
8emi*ehorus, "Blessed are tliey that mourn," the du- 
et, "The Lord recompense thy work," and the trio, 
"The Lonl is thy keeper." It was no fault of the 
audience that these were heard bnt once. The final 
air and chorus, "O Lord, I will praise Thee," evoked 
more than the usual demonstrations ; and as far as 
applause goes, Rutfi was a success. For all this 
however, we are not likely to hear it again. Great 
pains must have been taken with the performance, 
and Herr Goldschmidt fairly deserves congratulation 
upon the way he made the chorus — which, with tlio 
band, filled the orchestra — sing his sometimes per- 
plexing, often un vocal music. 



Voices. 

[mrom tbo Saturday Bavlow.] 

Far before the eyes or the month or the habitual 
gesture, as a revelation of character, is the quality of 
the voice and the manner of using it. It is the first 
thing that strikes us in a new acnuaintanoe, and it is 
one of the most unerring tests of breeding and educa- 
tion. There are voices which have a certain truthful 
ring about them — ^a certain something, unforced and 
spontaneous, that no training can give. Training 
can do much in the way of making a voice, but it 
can never compass more than a bad imitation of Uiis 
quality ; for the very fact of its being an imitation, 
however accurate, betrays itself like rouge on a wo- 
man's cheek, or a wig, or dyed hair. On the other 
hand, there are yoices whicn have the jar of false- 
hood in every tone, and that are as lull of warning, 
as the croak of the raven or the hiss of the serpent. 
There are in general the naturally hard voices, which 
make themselves caressing, thinking by that to ap- 
pear sympathetic; but the fundamental quality 
strikes through the overlay, and a person must bo 
very dull indeed who cannot detect the pretence in 
that slow, drawling, would-bo-nifcctionate voice, with 
its harsh undertone and sharp accent whenever it 
forgeu itself. But, without being false or hypocriti- 
cal, there are voices which puzzle as well as disap- 
point us, because so entirely inharmonious with tlio 
appearance of the speaker. For instance, there is 
that thin treble squeak we sometimes hear from the 
mouth of a well-grown portly man, when wo expect- 
ed the Sne rolling utterance which would have been 
in unison with his outward sc«ming ; and, on the 
other side of the settle, where wo looked fur a shrill 
head voice or a tender mnsical cadence, we get that 
hoarse chest voice with which young and pretty giris 
sometimes startle us. In fact, it is one of the char- 
actcristicjt of the modem girl of a certain type ; just 
as the habitual use of slang is characteristic of her, 
or that peculiar rounding of the ell>ow8 and turning 
out of the wrists, which are cosiuros that, like the 
chest voice, instinctively belong to men only, and 
have to be learnt and practised by women. 

Nothing betrays so much as the voice, save per- 
haps the eyes, and they can be lowered, and so far 
thoexpression hidden. In moments of emotion no 
skill can hide the fact of disturbed feeling, though a 
strong will and the habit of self-control can steady 
the voice when else it would be failing and tremulous. 
But not the strongest will, nor the largest amount of 
self-control, can keep it natural as well as steady. 
It is deadened, veiled, compressed, like a wild crea- 
ture tightly bound and unnaturally still. One feels 
that It is done hy an effort, and that if the strain 
were relaxed for a moment the wild creature would 
burat loose in rage or despair, and the voice would 
break out into the scream of passion or quiver away 
into the falter of pathos. And this very effort is as 
eloquent as if there had been no holdlnir down at all, 
and the yoice had been left to its own impulse un- 
checked. Again, in fun and humor, is it not the 
voice that is expressive, even more than the face ? 
The twinkle of the eye, the hollow in the under lip, 
the dimples about the mouth, the play of the eye- 
brow, are all aids certainly ; but the voice ! The 
mellow tone that comes into the attcrance of one 
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man, the snrprised accents of another, the fntuoos 
Bimplicity of a third, the philosophical acqaiescencit 
of a fourth, when relating the most ootrcffeoas impos- 
sibilitiee, the voice and manner pecnliarly Tmnsatlan- 
tic, and indeed one of the Yankee forms of fun — do 
we not know all these varieties bj heart ? hare 
we not veteran actors whose main point lies in 
one or other of these yarieties ? and what wnnld be 
the drollest anecdote if told in a voice which had nei- 
ther play Dor significance ? Pathos too — who feftlt 
it, however beautifally expressed ho far as words 
may go, if uttered in a dead and wooden voice with- 
out sympathy ? But the poorest attempts at pathos 
will strike home to the heart if given tenderly and 
harmoniously. And just as certain popular airs of 
mean association can be made into church music by 
slow time and stately modulation, so can dead-level 
literature he lifted into passion or softened into sen- 
timent by the voice alone. 

We ail know the efTect, irritating or soothing, 
which certain voices have over us ; and we have all 
experienced that strange impulse of attraction or re- 
pulsion which comes from the sound of the voice 
alone. And generally, if not absolutely always, the 
impulse is a true one, and any modification which 
increased knowledge may produce is never quite sat- 
isfactory. Certain voices grate on our nerves and 
set our teeth on edge ; and others are just as calm- 
ing as these are irritating, quieting U4 like a compos- 
ing draught, and setting vague iniafres of beauty 
afloat in our brains. A good voice, calm in tone, 
and musical in quality, is one of the essentials for a 
physicinn ; the "oed side voice " which is nothing, 
if it is not sympathetic by constitution. Not false, 
not made up, not sickly, hut tender in itself, of a 
rather low pitch, well modulated, and distinctly har- 
monious in its notes, it is the very opposite of the 
orator's voice, which is artificiitl in its management, 
and a made voice, Whatever its original quslity 
may he, the orator's voice bears the unmistakahlo 
stamp of art and becomes artificiality ; as such it 
may be admirable — telling in a crowd, impressive in 
an address — ^bot overwhelming and chilling at home, 
partly beoanse it is always conscious and never self- 
forgetting. An orator's voice, with its careful into- 
nation and accurate accent, would be as much out of 
}>laoe by a sick bed as court trains and brocaded ^ilk 
br the nurse. There are certam men who do a good 
deal by a hearty, jovial, fox-hunting kind of voice—a 
voice a little thrown up for all that it is a cheAt voice 
— a Toioe with a eertain undefined rollick and devil- 
nay-care sound in it, and eloquent of a large volume 
of vitality and physical health. That, too, is a good 
property for a medical man. It gives the sick a cer- 
tain filip, and reminds them pleasantly of health and 
vigor ; it may have a mesmeric effect upon them — 
who knows f — and induce in them something of its 
own state, provided it is not overpowering. Rut a 
voice of this kind has a tendency to become insolent 
in its assertion of rigor; swagarering and boisterous ; 
and th«:n it is too much for invalided nerves, just as 
mountain winds or sei breezes would be too much, 
and the scent of flowers or a hayfield oppressive. 
The clerical voice, again, is a class'voice ; that neat, 
careful, precise voice, neither wholly made nor yet 
quite natural ; a voice which never strikes one as 
hearty or as having a really genuine nttorance, hut 
which yet is not unpleasant if one does not require 
too much spontaneity. The clerical voice with its 
mixture of familiarity and oratory, as that of one 
used to talk to old women in private, and to hold 
forth to a congregation In public, is as distinct in its 
own way as the mathemaficisn's handwriting ; and 
any one can pick ont blindfold his man from a knot 
of talkers, withont waiting to see the »qnare-cnt col- 
lar and close white tie. The legal voice is different 
again ; but this is rather a variety of the orator's 
than a distinct species — a variety standing midway 
between that and the clerical, and aflTording more 
scope than either. 

The voice is much more indicative of the state of 
the mind than many people know of or allow. One 
of I he first symptoms of foiling brain power is in the 
indistinct or confused ntteran'*e : no idiot has a clear 
or melodious voice : the harsh scream of mania is 
proverbial ; and no person of prompt and decisive 
thought was ever known to hesitate or to stutter. A 
thick, loose, finffy voice, too, does not belong to (he 
crisp character of mind which does the "best active 
work ; and when we meet with a keen-witted man 
who drawls, and lets his words drip instead of bring- 
ing them out in the shnrp incisive way that would h& 
natural to him, we may be sure there is a flaw Fome- 
where, and that ho is not what the Americans rail 
"clear grii" and "whole-souled" all through. We 
all have our company voices, a<« we all have our 
company manners, and we get to know the company 
voices of our frieuds after a time, and to understand 
them as we understand their best drexses and Ftate 
service. The person whose voice a'tsolntely refuses to 
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ut itself into company tone startles us as much as if 
e came to a state dinner in a shooting jacket. This 
is a different thing from the insincere and fiattering 
voice, which is never laid aside while it has its object 
to gain, and which affects to be one thing when it 
means another. The company voice is only a little 
bit of finery, quite in its place if not carried into the 
home, where, however, silly men and women think 
they can impose on their house-mates by assumptions 
which cannot stand the test of domestic ease. The 
lover's voice is of course mi generis : but 'here is an- 
other kind of voice which one hears sometimes that 
is quite as enchanting — the rich, full, melodious 
voice which irresistibly suggests sunshine and fiow- 
ers, and heavy bunches of purple grapes, and a 
wealth of physical beauty at all four comers. Such 
a voice as Atboni's : such a voice we can conceive 
Anacreon's to have been ; with less lusciousness and 
more stateliness, such a voice was Walter Savage 
Lander's. His was not an English voice ; it was 
too rich and accurate : and yet it was clear and appa- 
rently thoroughly unstudied. An cdnre artem, per- 
haps ; there was' no greater treat of its kind than to 
hear Landor read Milton or Homer. Though one 
of the essentials of a good voice is its clearness, there 
are lisps and catches that are very pretty, though 
never dignified : but most of them are exceedingly 
painful to the ear. It is the same with accents. A 
dash of brogue, the fs in test suspicion of the Scotch 
twang, even a very little American accent — but very 
little, like red pepper to be sparingly used, as indeed 
we may say with the others — a:ives a certain piquan- 
cy to the voice. So does a Continental accent gen- 
erally, few of us being able to distinguish the French 
accent from the German, the Polish from the Italian, 
or the Russian from the Spanish, but lumping them 
all together as "a foreign acceivt" broadly. Of all 
the European voices the French is perhaps the most 
unpleasant, and the Italian the most delightful. The 
Italian voice is a song in itself, not the sing-song 
voice of an English parish .<#hoolboy, but an unno- 
ted bit of harmony. The French voice is thin, apt 
to become wiry and metallic ; a head voice for the 
most part, and eminently unsympathetic ; a nervous, 
irritable voice, that seems more fit for complaint than 
for love-making ; and yet how laughing, how he- 
witching it can make itself! — never with the Italian 
roundness, hut edlinant in its own half pettish way. 
provoking, enticing, arousing. There are some voi- 
ces send yon to sleep, and others that stir yon up ; 
and the French voice is of the latter kind when set- 
ting itself to do mischief and work its own will. Of 
all the difierences lying between Calais and Dover, 
perhaps nothing strikes the traveller more than the 
difference in the national voice and manner of speech. 
The sharp, high pitched, stridnlous voice of the 
French, with its clear accent and neat intonation, is 
exchanged for the loose, fluffy utterance of England, 
where clear enunciation is considered pedantic ; 
where brave men cultivate a drawl, and pretty wo- 
men a deep chest voice ; where well-educated people 
think it no shame to run all their words into each 
other, and to let consonants and vowels drip out 
like so many drops of water, with not much more 
distinction between them ; and where no one knows 
how to educate his organ artistically, without going 
into artificiality and affectation. And yet the culti- 
vation of the voice is an art. and ought to he made 
as mnch a matter of education as a good carriage or 
a legible handwriting. We teach our children to 
sing, but we never teach them to speak beyond cor- 
recting a glaring piece of mispronunciation or so ; in 
consequence of which we have all sorts of odd voices 
among us — short yelping voices like dogs, purring 
voices like cats, croakings, and lispings. and qnack- 
ings, and chatterings ; a very menagerie in fact, to 
he heard in a room ten feet' square, where a little 
rational cultivation wonid have reduced the whole 
of that vocal chaos to order and harmony, and made 
what i« now painful and distasteful beantifnl and se- 
ductive. 



Mendelssohn. 

By Edhard Devribnt.* 

A complete study of Mendelssohn, a stndy that 
wonld present to us, at one and the same time, the 
mnn and the artist, so intimately connected in his 
person, is somothmg still to be written : we have 
scnrcely begun to store up mntorials for it. 

Among the collection of writings already made 
there is only one which deserves mention : the cor- 
respondence of the composer when on his travels, a 
correspondence published some years since. But 
another work to which I attach at least equal value 
has just app«»ared. It is a volnme entitled Afj^ Rem- 
inixrenren of JifnMssohn BnrUtoldy^ by Edunrd Dev- 
rient. 
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The testimony contained in it is worth preserving. 
The author, as mosi people are aware, is descended 
from a family of dramatic arti^cts who have been the 
pride of the German stage. Harr Eduard Devrient 
has fnirly done his part to increase the glory of the 
name he bears ; he hsi been, in succession, a good 
singer, a good actor, a tolerable dramatic author, 
ard an excellent theatrical critic. In his retirement 
at Carlsruhe, he devotes the time not taken up by his 
official duties as manager to writing a History of the 
German Stage. The fir^t three volumes have already 
appeared. 

Herr Devrient's reminiscences go back to Men- 
delssohn's early boy boo 1. When Herr Devrient was 
received into the house of Herr Mendelssohn, senr., 
the latter's son was only thirteen, and Herr Devrient 
himself, though already a haritone at the Berlin Op- 
era House, was not more than twenty. 

It was, strange to say, the banker's eldest dangh- 
• ter who procured the singer's admission to her fath- 
er's house. She was attending the conn»e of study 
at the Academy of Singing, and had formed a friend- 
ship there with Herr Devrient's future wife. The 
intimacy between the two young ladies was the cause 
of Herr Devrient's being admitted to the parties giv- 
en by the rich hanker, and being invited to the Sun- 
day Musical Maiin^s, when the precocious compo- 
sitions of the son of the house were performed. 

The hoy himself conducted the performance of 
his works. Seated upon a mised cushion , young 
Felix WAS totMlly absorbed in his task. He guvern- 
ed singers and mnsicinns with an e;isy. serious, and 
eager air. At the age of thirteen he had .ilrendy 
written three operettas, and wis engage-l on an op- 
era of greater proportions. The fact of seeing so 
many older persons ranged und-r his sceptre, did 
not, however, excite inordinately his bovish vanity. 
The sentiment predominating above all others in his 
breast was the pleasure of writing mn^ic, and the 
desire of acquiring knowl«»dge. Immediately a piece 
was over, the little conductor always quickly put 
away the scorn before receiving tho congratulations 
of his aufiionce. 

The fnther felt the danger to which ho was expos- 
ing his hoy, and took measures to combat the disas- 
trons influence of thn^e pr«^marnre drawing-room 
successes. The son of Mendelssohn, the celebratpd 
philosopher, he was himself a sensible man. endowed 
with a sure judgment and lofty character, and always 
exercised a salutary influence on the intellectual and 
moral development of young Felix. But he was 
not the person who discovered the boy's musical ten- 
dencies ; it was the mother. From the day they 
were remarked, nothing was neglected to foster them, 
and the care of doing i^o was confided to Zelter, and 
to Berger — to professors who were masters of their 
art. When Mendelssohn had. essayed his powers in 
a few compositions of 8*>me importance, his father, 
who shrank from no expense, plar^ed at his disposal 
an orchestra comprising some of the best artists of 
the Royal Chapel. He thus furnished the young 
composer with a valnahle opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with the nature and effect of each instru- 
ment and of calculating the harmonic value of his 
works. 

The Musical Matin<fes, which were not, as might 
be supposed, derotfd exclu«dvely to tbe music < f the 
son of the house. wer«» attended by those members of 
the high society of Berlin who prided themselves 
upon their intellectutil superiority. Among them 
were the celebrated Rachel, the wife of VHrnhairen, 
and Heinrich Heine If I mention these two namos, 
instead of ko manv others worthy of being reco-'dcd, 
it is because there is a peculiarity of MondelKsohn's 
otherwise connected with them. Neither of these 
two persons of whom he made so much excited any 
interest in him ; he was never attracted by women 
wiih literarv pretensions, and the n^ed up ways of 
Heine inspired him with a kind of aversion. One 
day, when they were talking of Jcnn Paul, for whom 
Mendelssohn professed a feclinir of admiration very 
natural at his age. Heine said, in the nnnchitlant 
tone he had adopted : "What is Jean Paul ? A roan 
who never saw the sea !" 

"That is true." teplied young Felix, "he had no 
uncle Solomon to pay his travelling expenses for 
him." 

This was just what Heinrich Heine's nncle had 
done for him. But if Mendelssohn cared nothing 
for Heine, all the greater, on the other hand, was the 
interest he took in Herr Edusrd Devrient. There 
was only the difference of a Yo.ry few yeat*s between 
the two friends, both of whom stood at the com- 
mencement of a career con«e<'rated to art. From u 
frequent interchange of ideas and sentiments, of as- 
pirations and hopes, there sprang up, very natuntlly, 
a desire to mske a combined essny in an important 
work, to try their fortune in the same enierpri«e. 
They determined to write an opera to<rPt!:er. Tl»e 
project was, however, only partially carried out. 
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Herr Devrient wrote a libretto — Hatu Heiling, bot 
did not succeed in pleasing his younj^ colleague. 
The puhject excited no inspiration in Mendelssohn, 
who found a thousand defects in it ; he said that it 
reminded him too much of Der Freucfiutt, and sinned 
too much against probability, which, in his mind, 
was an imperious condition of ererj work of art. 
But Herr Derrient's labor wns not thrown awaj. 
Marschner did not share Mandelssohn's scruples ; 
he seized on the libretto which the yonng composer 
hnd disdained, and composed that Hans Haling 
which is still a stock opera in Germany. 

Herr Dovrient was greatly disappointed at the 
failure of this attempt, for he believed in the dra- 
matic powers of his friend. He strikes me as bar- 
ing been mlsMken in this particular, for, during his 
whole artisitic career, Mendelssohn never succeeded 
in writing anything particularly good in the shape of 
opera. Of his attempts when hie wa<« a very young 
man. The Marriage, of Camacho was the only one 
ever represented in public, and that did not achieve 
the slightest success. The others, such, for instance, 
as The Unde from Boston^ which is considered the 
best, were performed nowhere but in his father's 
drawing room. 

Other dramatic authors were not, howeTer, more 
successful than Herr Dovrient. During eighteen 
years, Mendelssohn, though always on the look-out, 
refufied all the librettos ofTered him, and the render 
may imagine that their number was large. Not one 
found gmce in his eyes, or, at leait, could inspire his 
fancy, which was evidently somewhat rebellious in 
this respect And when at lant, tired of seeking any 
longer, he fixed upon Geibel's Lorelei, and set to 
work, death came and snatched him from his labor. 
But, save for this circumstance, would musical liter- 
ature have been enriched with an opera by Mendels- 
sohn ? The answer is doubtful ; it is highly proba- 
ble, on the contrary, that this essay would not have 
led to anything more than those which preceded it 
"Mendelssohn," said Holtei, himself a libretto writ- 
er, "was too clever to be pleased with the subject of 
an opera." 

The relations of the two friends towards each oth- 
er suffered nothing from the ill-success of t*ieir first 
enterprise, and the cordiality of their intercourse was 
in no wise diminiihod ; nay, they did not dissolve 
their artistic partnership. TJicir second venture suc- 
ceeded better than their first. Thev have associated 
their names with one of the most important musical 
events of the present century, the revival of Bach's 
PasstonB-mutik, which had fallen into utter oblivion. 
The performance of this music took place, under 
Mendelssohn's direction, in the month of March, 
1829, which marks a new musical era. Bach's crea- 
tion was a revelation in the way of sacred music, 
and it is a cnrions fact, as Mendelssohn was fond of 
saying, that the Church should be indebted for it to 
an actor and a Jew. 

Felix was then twenty. Thanks, however, to his 
taste for bodily exercises, gymnastics, dancing, swim- 
ming, and riding he had attained his full physical 
development. But with unusual muscular vigor, he 
combined great nervous susceptibility. Anything 
like lively emotion threw him into transports that ex- 
cited fears as to his reason. Such fits were followed 
by a lethargic sleep, which restored his equilibrium 
thus violently disturbed. 

His personal appearance produced a favorable im- 
prcsMion, and inspired sympathy at first sight. His 
features, which bore evidence of his eastern descent, 
were handsome ; his glance especially had an admir- 
able expression in it. There was a great deal of 
natural timidity about him, and this gave him, in 
his youth, an euibaras^ed air, but ho lost it af^er rub- 
bini; against the world 

His defects wore those of a man who has been an 
object of adulation from his infancy. Continuous 
absolute admiration became a necessity of hfS exis- 
tence. He wAs so sn^'ceptible in matters of art that 
he nearly regarded as real enemies all those persons 
who were in any way reserved with respect to his 
compositions. He oven pushed this feeling so far m 
to underestimate the real merit of tho^e who had 
committed no fault but that of being indifferent to his 
musical powers.* 

It was in this same year, 1829. that Mendelssohn 
made his first trip to England. The young com- 
poser, who was also a remarkably fine performer, 
excited general enthusiasm ; musicians he impressed 
by the preeoi'ity of his talent ; and men of the world 
by his fortune, which ])ut him on a level with them- 
selves. 

On his return from England, he found Herr Dev- 
ricnt installed in a Gartenhaus belonging to his fath- 
er, and the intimacy of the two friends was still 
more strengthened in consequence. The following 
summer Mendelssohn proceeded to Italy, whence he 
brought bMck some highly unfavorable musical im- 

* This statemrat Is sknplj a iiils«hood.— Sd. M. W. 



pressions. On his return to Berlin, he had the mor- 
tification of seeing Runirenhagen preferred to him- 
self as director of the Singacademie. Being vexed 
at this, he went to Diisseldorf, to assist Immerman 
in his attempt to regenerate the German stage. The 
attempt did not succeed, and Mendelssohn separated, 
on very bad terms, from Immerman. I must, how- 
ever, state that Herr Dovrient has the frankness to 
confess that most of the blame must be laid on Men- 
delssohn, who. on this occasion as well as on others, 
appears to have given way to exaggerated suscepti- 
bility. 

Shortly afterwards, Mendelssohn fixed his quarters 
at Leipsic, which became the town of his adoption, 
for he had a horror of Berlin. It was then that he 
married Mile. Cecilia Jeanrenand, of Frankfort, and 
thitt he was placed at the head of the celebrated 
Grewandhaus Concerts, which, under his guidance, 
attained an immensely high reputation. On the ac- 
cession of Fredrich Wilhelm IV. to the throne, that 
monarch endeavored to get Mendelssohn back to 
Berlin ; and it was resdlved to establish a Conserva- 
tory of Music, so that he might be appointed the 
director. The negotiations came to nothing, but 
they had at least the good efTect of bringing about a 
reconciliation, to which we owe the music of Antig- 
ontf A Midsummer Night's Dreamt Athalie, and (Edi- 
pus Colonos. The performance of these composi- 
tions took Mendelssohn frequently to Berlin, but he 
could never make up his mind to settle there, despite 
the urgent solicitations of the King. His aversion 
for the Prussian capital was such that, when Herr 
Devrient, who had just been appointed stage-mana- 
ger at the Theatre noyal, Dresden, asked Mendels- 
sohn's advice as to his accepting the post, Mendels- 
sohn answered — "The only question for considera- 
tion is — whether you have boxes and portmanteaus 
enough to contain your things ; if not, 1 have some 
I can lend yon. My dear Edouard, the first step 
outside Berlin is the first step to happiness." 

Mendelssohn was in England for the second time,* 
when he received, in 1847, the intelligence of the sud- 
den death of his sister Fanny, a lady distinguished 
for her refined and superior intellectual powers. 
Shortly after his return to Leipsic, at the commence- 
meut of autumn, Mendelssohn, still suffering from 
the effects of the loss he had sustained, was attacked 
with acuta neuralgic pains, and violent headaches. 
This illness carried him off in a few days ; he suc- 
cumbed to it on the 4th November, at the age of 
thirty-nine. On the occasion of his last visit to Ber- 
lin, Fanny reproached him with not having spent her 
birthday with her for years. As he was bidding her 
good bye, he said ; "You may rely on my being 
with yon on the next birthday." 

A special train conveyed the body to Berlin, and 
it was laid, on the 8th ot Noveinber, near that of his 
sister, in the family vault. The 8th of November 
was the anniversary of Fanny's birth. Mendelssohn 
had kept his word. E. Sbinoubrlbt. 

•3a7 rath«r the mzrA time.— Bd. M. W. 



Ulnsial C0rrt)5iJ0nhttft. 

Paris, Nov. 22 (From a private letter). — Went 
yesterday afternoon to the Cirque Napoleon to hear 
Pasdeloup's Orchestra. They play almost to per- 
fection ; a little feeble in the clarinet and oboe, and 
decidedly so in the horns, but as nearly perfect as 
need be in other respects. We had a Suite by a 
certain Marsenet, which was interesting and stupid 
by turns. Rather inclined to be queer than beauti- 
ful. The last movement (alia marcia) was espec- 
ially full of unexpected freaks of instrumentation. 
The public seemed to like it though. Next came an 
Adagio from one of Moaari's Symphonies. Beauti- 
fully played and enthusiastically received. Then 
came my favorite of favorites, that I never expected 
to hear out of Boston, — Schumann's Genoveva Over- 
ture. If the Leonora No. 3 is the king, this is cer- 
tainly the princess of overtures. Pasdelonp took 
the Allegro a trifle fast for my taste, and the horns 
were almost iniiudiblo in the little passage in triplets 
that keeps recurring throughout the movement ; but 
the orchestra ployed wn amore, and the public was 
rapturous. Then wo had ^ Beethoven's Symphony 
in C major, played to absolute perfection and cheered 
after every movement. The Andante just escaped 
an encore, and the Scherw) had to be repeated. I 
never saw so inttlligmtty attentive an audience. In 



the trio of the Scherzo the whole hoose laughed, as 
they would at a Warren farce, as that little crescen- 
do run on the violins led back to the regular beat on 
the reed instraments. It ia something when an an- 
dience knows when a joke is meant. 

The concert finished with the roanAfiuso- Over- 
ture. Not so perfectly played as it might have been. 
The passage where the clarinet comes in with Ye- 
nus's enticing theme was fearfully shaky. At the 
end the audience rose like one man and cheered like 
mad, and it took all Pasdeloup's generalship in get- 
ting the orchestra off the stage to prevent the whole 
overture from being hitt^e. 

And now I will tell you a true story. When I 
first went to the opera here, I was struck with the 
thinness and weakness of the trombones as soon as I 
heard them. During the entr'acte I noticed that 
they were the Sax-trombones with cylinders and 
pistons. I noticed the same weakness in all the op- 
eras, but I thought it might be prejudice on my part. 
Yesterday at the concert I was so placed that I could 
only see the violins and a few 'celli. When the 
trombones came in in the Massenet Suite, where, by 
the way, they have a good deal to do, I said to my- 
self I must for once own up to the Sax trombones. 
I never heard such splendid tones in my life. Be- 
fore the next movement the two men who had been 
standing up in front of me went away, and I saw 
three trombones up in the orchestra, aU on the old 
slide pattern. The horns and even the trumpets ( 1 ) 
were without valves In all the classical pieces. It is 
a significant thing that in Paris, the head-quarters 
of Sax instruments, they should be the first to go 
back to the old horns and trumpets. Nevertheless, 
I admit that, when horns and trombones are so clum- 
sily written for as in the Italian scores, the valve 
instruments are preferable. 

In the evening I went to the Concert de I'Opera. 
Orchestra of about a hundred, and chorus of ninety, 
— Litolff conducting. They played a little better 
than our H. M. A., but not very well. In the slow 
movements they leave our orchestra very far behind, 
but in the allegros they don't seem quite at home. 
The concert began with the FreischiUs overture. The 
opening movement was beautifully played — the alle- 
gro regularly butchered. The Hector Berlioz pieces 
that followed were very interesting. They were 
three movements from his "Damnation de Faust" — 
Menuet des FeuxfoUets, Valse des Sglphes and Marche 
Hongroise. The Menuet is spirituel and taking, rath- 
er than beautiful ; but the Valse, for muted violins, 
now and then some flutes, reeds and horns, with 
harp obligato, is a gem. It was enthusiastically 
biss^e. The Marche Hongroise is maddening (in a 
good sense). It is one of the most entrainant things 
that I know of in music We next had a Suite for 
orchestra by Saint-Saens, conducted by the compo- 
ser. It is what the newspaper critics call "a thought- 
ful and musician like composition" for the legitimate 
old Mos Haydn orchestra, which had rather 

a soothing effect after Berlioz, who would make 
music out of a cart-load of bricks if it came into his 
head to do so. There are many and great beauties 
in it, and also much science, the introductory pas- 
torale, in especial, being at tiroes painfully contrapun- 
tal. But the whole had rather the air of a first-rate 
exercise than a composition for the concert-room. 
Somehow these modern Frenchmen, when they write 
anything in the extreme classical and unsensational 
way, remind me of a passage in Thackeray referring 
to Pendennis and Blanche Amory : "O I Phyllis 
and Corydon 1 Here are two used up London rakes, 
walking alK>ut country lanes, and imagining them- 
selves in love." (" Jo change, peut6tre, quolque 
chose au texte, mais c'est le fond des iddes.") 

We then had an air from Mozart's " Prise de Jer- 
icho" Cwbatever that may be) sung by Mile. Revoux. 
Then followed a fragmsnt for chorus, solo, soprano, 
and orchestra: "L'exorcism des Djinns " from the 
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"Mam" Symphonie orientaU, hj Beyer, condacted 
by the composer. Very fine and exciting ; well sxu' 
tained and foil of fire. Then came the Beethoyen 
Symphony in A. Pretty well played. The orchea- 
tras here don't seem to enter into the spirit of Beet- 
horen's later works. The Allegretto was better gir- 
en than I hare ever heard it. Imagine the whole 
opera house at each pause in the movement and at 
each stage in the crescendo shooting brarOi as only 
Frenchmen can shont. When the cello and riolas 
had finished the theme in A minor, Bravo I When 
the 2nd yiolins had done, Bravo II Bravo I When 
the whole orchestra had repeated 'the theme, BRA- 
VO II! Hah ! ould Hah ///—When the Theme in A 
major, for Antes, clarinets, and bassoons with wav- 
ing accompaniment for violins, modulated into C 
major, Ahh — h ! Oh I Bravo ! — ^and at every Bravo, 
old Litolff wonld wave his baton more ferocionsly. 
Then came a most beantifal march for strings and 
Antes, and a solo and choros from Glnck's "Alceste," 
given to perfection. The march was interspersed with 
"Ah'sl" and "Oh's !"— Then came Schumann's 
"Trftumeret" from the Kindet'Sctnen, arranged for 
muted strings, oboe, and horn, wonderfully played. 
This sort of thing is very much the fashion here ; 
but I think I like it on the piano better. It was 
histie. Then followed a scherzo of Schumann'si 
which was very pretty and took well. The whole 
thing wound up with the Hallelujah Chorus — pro- 
nounced AMUia, with a decided french "u",— '7/ 
ragnera, etc., — sung with great spirit and precision 
however. I am not sure that I don't prefer the cho- 
rus without organ, and sung and played as perfectly 
as it was last night, to our accustomed style. Every 
vocal aud instrumental part stood out distinctly. The 
tenors especially were splendidly metallic and strong. 

FiL. 

BOSTON, DEO. 18, 1869. 

Mnsie in Boston. 

Third Symphony Concert. (Music Halli 
Thursday Afternoon, Dec. 2). Another stormy 
day, yet another great crowd 1 The Orchestra 
was within a man or two of ita foil number, and 
in uncommonly good condition — so far as the 
strings were concerned. The programme was 
fulfilled as promised in our last. The throe se- 
lections of Part I. were new to a Boston audience. 
It was worth the while to make acquaintance with 
an Overture of so familiar a name as that to 
Spontini's "Za VestaJc" Italian by birth and 
education, making a great figure in the operatic 
world of Paris and of Berlin, his music to its na- 
tive facile fluency added the pomp and splendor 
of the French stage and something of the solidity 
and depth of German art. The Overture is very 
short, with a noble, thoughtful opening, out of 
which springs a subtle, passionate Allegro, that 
develops full of interest, but ends after the com- 
monplace Italian (Rossini) pattern with empty 
reiteration of emphasis. It wte played with spirit 
and precision, opening the feast with zest. 

The Concert Aria for Bass voice : "3/cn/rc ti 
lascio^ by Mozart, was a good thing for Mr. 
Whitney and for all who beard him. The mu- 
sic is full of turns and phrases so unmistakcably 
Mozart-ish, that you could shut your eyes and 
fancy Leporello or Don Juan on the stage before 
you. But it is a noble aria and was nobly sung ; 
there seemed more vitality than usual in the 
singer's round, rich, heavy tones, — less of a cer- 
tain hollo wness which has sometimes been the 
only deduction from the compU^te satisfaction tlipy 



came so near to giving. Intelligent conception, 
quiet dignity of manner, pare and earnest style, 
marked the entire performance. Of course the 
orchestral background placed the song in a mel- 
lower and richer light, for it was Mozart's. As 
surely as his singer stands before the instruments, 
do fascinating little flowers, side thoughts of mel- 
ody, spring spontaneously from clarinet, bassoon, 
&c., anticipating, echoing, illustrating whatever 
he will sing. Exquisite art it all is, yet not a 
note seems calculated, or put in with laborious 
purpose. In the couple of smaller pieces, ballads, 
in Part II., with Mr. Lf.onhard's piano accom- 
paniment, the singer was very happy. The new 
**Romance" by Robert Franz, (dedicated to an 
amateur in this city, and published here from the 
original MS.) is a very simple and complete ex- 
pression of the sad and bodeful mood of Heine's 
^^Ein Reiter durch das Bergthal ziehl" which Mr. 
Whitney sang in English : 

A Tid«r throagfa the valley rode, 

8o stdlj calm , eo braye : 
** Ah ! aow do 1 ride to my tme Iove*a armf , 
Or into the gloomy grave ?" 
Twas Keho answer gave : 
"The gloomy grave !*' 

And sttll he moarnfally ridee along, 

HU righ» they do not cease : 
"And If I most go to the graTe so soon, 
Ah well ! in the graTe Is peaoe !" 
And Beho mnrmars: "Peaoe ! 
The grare is peaoe." 

Then from the cheek of the rider man 

A gllst*nlng teardrop fiiU: 
"And is there no peaoe bat the grare for me, 
Then for me In the graTe 'ti« well." 
And hollow rang the knell : 
"The graTe is weU !" 

Franz has given it the genuine ballad tone ; it 
sounds like a Yolkslied out of mediseval times, a 
strain that sang itself before there were compos- 
ers, and yet it is a gem of Art. It suited Mr. 
Whitney's deep voice well. To lift the sombre 
spell, it was well followed, through an easy transi- 
tion of moods, by Schumann's **Two Grenadiers," 
ending with that glorious setting of the trium- 
phant "Marseillaise," which rang out with electri- 
fying power and clearness. 

The chief orchestral novelty, closing the first 
part, was Schumann's op. 52, which he has call- 
ed by its three movements : Overture^ Scherzo and 
Finale. He seems to have intended a Sympho- 
ny, but feeling that he had fallen short of that, to 
have thrown the fra<;mcnt8 into a <Sut/e-1ike form 
of less pretension. The structure of the "Over- 
ture" is entirely symphonic ; its themes interest- 
ing, though not perhaps so happily contrasted as 
might be ; and you follow the development with 
interest, charmed by many a detail, retaining of 
the whole a somewhat faint and vague impres- 
sion. But the Scherzo quickly won all to its fine 
frolic humor ; crisp and delicate, possessed with 
infinite vivacity, but yielding, in the Trio, to a 
lovely pensive little theme, which makes a charm- 
ing contrast. Both this and the overture were 
nicely rendered, with fine mastery of pianissimo 
at times. The Finale is exciting by its impetus, 
its vigorous swift rhythm, rather than by striking 
musical ideas. 

Nothing could come more welcome after Schu- 
mann (hardly at his best), than Ilaydn in his 
happiest mood, in one of the finest and completest 
products of his genial brain. The Symphony in 
B flat (No. 8, of the Breilkofifand Iliirtel series) 
in each of its four movements more than confirm- 
ed the delightful imprcsnion which it made last 



year. The sublime Leonora Overture, No. 8, 
makes the noblest sort of conclusion to whatever 
concert. It suffers nothing from the most brilliant 
thing that can be put before it ; and only great 
things can come after it wf thout much risk. It 
was in the main, bating some wind passages, re- 
markably well played, especially the great cres. 
cendo of the violins. Mr. Zerrahn's car ful re- 
hearsals of the string quartet begin to tell in the 
performances. 

Of this week's Beethoven concert we shall re- 
port next time. — The fifth will roroe Dec. 80th 
when the bright pianist. Miss Alide Topp, will 
play, with orchestra, a Fantaisie by Liszt on 
themes from Beethoven's ** Ruins of Athens" 
(Dervish choruc, Turkish march, &c.), aud We- 
ber's Polonaise in £,<iarranged by Liszt The 
Symphony will be a new one by Haydn, (in D, 
No. 5); and there will be three overtures : to 
Jenonda, by Spohr ; Medea^ by Chembini ; and 
Ruy Bias, by Mendelssohn. 



LiSTBMANw's QuARTBT. (Chickcring Hall, Wed- 
nesday Afternoon, Dec. 8^. — This second concert 
brought together fall twice as many hearers as the 
first, though by no means so many as such music 
and such artists should at any time ensure in a com- 
munity so musical. These were the selections : 

Qaartet in major. Op. 76, No. 8 Haydn. 

a] Allegro, hi Pooo Adafflo eantabile. *c] Heniaetto. 

d] Finale. 
Song! a) <*Brder Herrliohate.'* b] "AilnKehtileh Im 

TclLnme." Sehomann. 

Ififs Ryan. 
Trio, in B flat. Op. 97 Beethovw. 

It was indeed refreshing, after so long, to hear the 
good old Haydn Quartet, the whole of it, with the 
''God save Kaiser Franz" theme and its ever delight- 
ful variations, and with its most genial and elegant 
quick movements. Why is it that eld music-lovers 
get round with such joy again to Father Haydn 1 
The rendering of the Quartet was in the main quite 
happy, each individual of the tuneful party giving 
clear account of himself, yet all with mutual grace- 
ful deference. 

The great B-flat Trio had Pibabo for interpreter, 
in the pianoforte part. Firm, clear, energetical 
enough, though rather cold, in the first Allegro, he 
warmed to the task in the other well known, glori- 
ous movements ; and,as he was excellently well sec- 
onded in the violin part by Listbm ann, and the 'cel- 
lo by Hbinpl, the work was received with the same 
wonder and delight that it alway« is and always will 
be when it is played by artists. 

Miss Rtam's selections from the songs of Schu- 
mann were among the best, and neither of them too 
familiar. **Er, der HarlichsU von Allen" that warm 
and free ontponring of a girl's idolatry towards her 
hero and her heart's ideal, and the other: "All 
night in dreams," so mystical, and sad, and dreamy, 
were sung with fervor, and in tones of very rich and 
sweet contralto quality. 

Next Wednesday's concert offers a Quartet hy 
Moxart (No. 10, in D), another hy Schumann (in F) , 
and a violin solo (Ole Bull's "Grand Bravour Fanta- 
sie,'* op. 3) by Mr. Listomann. 

Ernst PsBAno's Fourth Matinbb. (Chicker- 
ing Hall, Friday afternoon, Dec. 10 ) — ^A crowd of 
course, and this the programme : 

Orertore to "Promethene,** op 48 [C migor.]. Beethoven. 

[Arranged by B. Paner.f 
Sonata for piano and Tioloneello, op. 5, No. 2, [G minor] 

BeeUiOTeo. 

a] Adairio Mwtennto ed enpreesiTO. 
Allegro molto pi<i tosto preeCo. 

b] Rondo Allegro. 

Salto 111. [D minor.] G. T. Ilaendel. 

a) Prelude, b] Fuga. e] Allemande. dj Oontante. 
e]Air with ▼arfatiotiff. f) Prv^to. 
Bonata. op. III. [C minor.] [Fint time in Boetoii] 

D««thoTen. 
a] Ma^tom. Allagro oou brio ed appaaaionaca. b] Ari- 
etta, Adagio. 
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The "PromethoaB" Overtare, an early work, and 
simpler in its stmctare than the other overtnres of 
Beethoven, was better fitted tor a piano arranjgfement, 
and was made clear and efiective. It is quite Mo- 
zart ish mach of the lime, and almost in the yein of 
the OTertnre to Figaro in the quick theme. In that 
still earlier work, the fresh and genial Sonata in G 
minor with violoncello, Mr. Perabo was assisted by 
Mr. Albxawdbb Hbindl, who grows in faror as a 
sure, intelligent and tastefal 'cellist. This Sonata 
WAS much relished. 

The Suite by Handel-^not the more familiar one 
with the "Harmonious Blacksmith" Yariations— was 
interesting throughout as a matter of curiosity, though 
some of its six movements, or pieces, appealed to 
most musical sympathies much more than others. 
The first three made the best impression, especially 
the Prelude and the piquant Fuguet which are full of 
life and strength. The AUemande is one of the best 
specimens of its kind. 

Mr. Perabo's rendering of the last of the Beethoven 
Sonatas — lo difficult, so strange, so full of power, of 
fire,of deep and delicate imaginings most logical in 
their development — was perhaps the crowning success 
of the whole series. After all that has been said 
about that Sonata, — to the effect that, because some 
of those later ones were somewhat unintelligible, this 
one most be more so— it was gratifying to see the 
entire audience absorbed and carried away by it. 
But it is full of the true Beethoven genius, one of 
the works in which he strikes fire at once, and does 
not let it go out. The startling, Jove-like, angry 
chords with which it bogies, and the impassioned Al- 
legro which gushes from the rock thus smitten, run- 
ning so long in octaves, but soon leading through 
rich fields and curious hiding places of rare flowers 
of harmony, take instant and strong hold on the im- 
agination. 

The second part, the Adagio, well styled " molto 
aemplice ccmtabile" for it is a singing Arietta, exceed- 
ingly simple, out of a sweet, deep, quiet soul, and 
yet raising mysterious presentiment of wondrous 
developments which are to come, and which do come 
with certainty and power in those remarkable varia- 
tions, in which inexhaustible invention seems to fiud 
play in the mere changing and refining upon rhyth- 
mical divisions. Rhythmical outline becomes here 
as subtly shifting as the piny of opaline colors. The 
divisions are perplexing to the eye to read them in 
the notes, and many an adventurer who has tried to 
play them has given up in despair before getting far ; 
yet they are variations in the strictest sense ; the 
theme is never for a moment lost or obscured, though 
it seems as if new worlds continually opened. The 
Sonata made its mark. When shall we bear it 
again 1 

Mr. Perabo is obliged to postpone the proposed 
series of Historical concerts ; but he will give four 
additiopal Maiindes, on Fridays as before, beginning 
Jan. 7. This time, leaving Beethoven (not entirely, 
we trust), he will take us Into other fields— Sonatas 
of Schubort aud of Mozart, selections from Mendels- 
sohn, Schumann, and more recent authors. In the 
first he will play a Prelude and Fugue by Mondols- 
soon ; a transcription by Liffzt of Beethoven's Liat- 
erbrHs ; a couple of Studies by Bennett ; and Schu- 
bert's Sqnata in D, op. 53. 

Naw SoNoa.— "A Serenade," ''A Spring Song," 
" A Nocturne" : are the titles of three very simple, 
chaste and beautiful little songs, (with English and 
German wordn). by J. Moskntiial, of New York. 
We quite agree with the opinion of our friend who 
sendit them : 

"These are three tender and pootic songs, compos- 
ed after the hoit nmnncr of the German TAed writers, 
and yet full of ori;;tnHl su^^gestion, not of imitated 
forms or melodies. They are not difficult ; the 

thought in them id clear and wrontrht out as well 
through the accompaniment an in the vocal part, so 



that they possess completenosss and unity. The 
composer is a very thorough musician, and his work 
throughout bears evidence of his wide technical 
knowledge and skill. The songs are for mezzo so- 
prano voice and within the reach of musicians of av- 
erage excellence." 

AiTNA S. Whxttbn— Did any dream, while lis- 
tening to her pure song in that Symphony Concert of 
Thaniugiving week, that we should never hear her 
more ? that the slight remnant of a cold, with which 
the self-renouncing singer seemed to labor, was the 
beginning of the end so near ? The memory of that 
concert shall be sacred. 

A year ago, on her return from European studies, 
Miss Whitten made her first public appearance in a 
Harvard Symphony Concert, singing the groat scene 
from Fidelio, that inspired song of hope and love's 
holy triumph. She at once took her position as our 
first soprano, in church and oratorio and all higher 
kinds of song. There was a spiritual sweetness in her 
voice, which had been finely cultivated, and the spir- 
it of the fine-strung, conscientious artist, ever earnest 
striving earnestly for the beautiful and true, was in 
her. Her song, while it pleased the taste, went to the 
heart, and gracions influence went with it. Such 
was the common feeling with those who heard her; 
for she sang as she was, a refined, a generous, warm- 
hearted, pure and noble woman. Again in the Har- 
vard concerts did she sing her last; and this time too it 
was a lofty, spiritual strain : one of those heavenly 
sad-sweet melodies in which Mozart, in the fullness of 
his powers, seemed filled with presentiment of death, 
and yearning for eternal rest ;— Pamina's Aria ; 

"Ah 1 I feel that it hath vanished," and ending "So 
wird Ruh* im Tode sein /" She had been less true an 
artist had she sung with perfect ease and freedom 
then I That was the 17 th of November ; on the 4th 
of December she was called away. 

Our mntloal world ooald hardly have suataiBed a graatcr 
Ion. The union of sooh voice and eoUara with raoh oharae- 
t«r was Bomotbing to bo ehortohod. Noringorhero prcmlsod 
■o maob of the purast klad of ■orriM. To If r. Parkor*! Voeal 
Olnbtbowa* Indbpenaable; the pert of the Peri In Schu- 
mann*! beantifal Cantata, the loprano atrs in the Chriaimas 
OratorioB, and In the Paaelon mnsie of Bach, that la to follow ; 

— these and more anch noble taeka awaited her. Th«y mnat 
be done without ber, but may her memory, her apirit inapira 
othera ! Perflonally ahe made a beautiful Impreealon npon all 
who became in any way acquaintMl with her, by the aweet* 
neaa, the dlaint^reetedneaa, the goodnefa of her life and char- 
acter. Thoee who knew her intimately, more than confirm 
all thia. She had no Jealona rivtln, hnt waa b«l0Ted by all her 
aieter artiata. And this waa manlfeat In thooe laat aad. bean- 
tittxX aerriftea in Mr. Ilale'a church, where ao manr met to 
pay the laat rilent tribute, and where the hymna. aelected by 
heraelf, w«re aung with tearful trembling voices by her frtenda, 
the choif her roiee had led. 



CURI8TMAS ORATORIOS. Th» Handel and Haydn Socle, 
ty announce the Memah (br the evening of Chriatmaa (Sat. 
the 25th.) and Ooata*a Naaman for Sunday evening. Mlaa 
HoDSTOH takea the principal Soprano in both worka ; Mirn 
PHiLLrprs the Contralto ; Mlaa Oatis, Soprano in Naamtm ; 
Mr. WnvniKJ, principal Daaa in the AfiMmiA, and Mr. Ru- 
DOLPHKSif In Naamnn. The Tenora are Mr. \V. J. Wutcu and 
Mr. Prmcott. The ohorua will numhor GOO voirea. Mr. 
Parkvr haa taken the pinee of Onraniat. Mr. ZaaRAHif of 
eoorm conducU. The Orcheatra will be large and the rehear- 
aala have been many aud careful . 

MT8S ALTDA TOPP. The Farewell Conoert of thia gifted 
artiat on Saturday evening, Jan. 1, at the Mnale ITnll, la pret- 
ty much arnnged and will be an oeeaaion of greAt Int^rvat. 
Mlna Topp will pUy a Selierso by Ohopln, a HongaHan Rhap- 
aody by Linsr, aomething by Schulwrtand by RalT; Mr. I'bb- 
ARo will play the piano part in the mwat Septnor of Tluromel, 
Mr. ZBRRAnw conducting; Mr. riisTKMAim, Mr. WutTMST, the 
Baaao, aud other artiata aUo lend their aid. 



Farminoton, CoNir. Again onr friend Klanser 

sends as programmes (Nos. 41 and 42) of clasaical 

chaml)er munic performed before the pupils of Miss 

Porter's Young Ladies' School. The newly arrived 
German lady pianist. Miss Anna Mbhlio, was the in- 
terpreter and these the selections : 

Decetnlier 2. 
Prelude and Fugue, In minor • J. 8. Bach. 

a. Impromptu, Op. 142, No. 2, in A Hat. I 

b. Soir6i}N dv Wnne, No. 6, urr. by Liazt I S<*hobert. 

Schf'ry.n, Op. .'U, In K diit minor Chopin. 

TrannH>ii-Wirr«in, ) 

Witruni r J fi«m ^'Fantaaieatueeke,^* op 12 

AufMtliwung, ) H. Schumiiin. 

Ho nil ta, op. 53, in (' mnjor. L ▼. It«;i>thurt;o. 

ViintaKiaon MtiiiUttbiaohu'a "MiJaummer Night'it Drmui." 

hint. 



December S. 

Prelude and Fugne, In A minor J. S. Baeh. 

Pantaalain mi^r J. Haydn. 

CameTal. Boenee mignonnee sar quatre notes, op. 9. 

R. Schumann. 
Prtembnle. Pierrot. Arleqnln. Yalae noble. Enae- 
blna. Floreaton. Coquette. RApllque. PaplUona. 
Lettrea danaantea. Chiarina. Chopin. Batrella. Re- 
eonnalaaanee. Pantalon et Colomblne. Yalae alle- 
mande. Intermesso (PaganinI). Aven. Promenade. 
Panae. Harehe dee '^Davldabilndler'* contM lea PhU- 
isttns. 

Ballade, op. 47, In A flat f . Chopin. 

a. Lore-Song, op. 6, No. 11 A. Henaelt. 

b. Spinning-Song, op. G7, -No. 4 F. Mendelaaohn. 

March ttom Wagner'a "TannhSluaer,'* tranaerlbed by 

W.Unt. 

An intelligent anditor writes as : 

"Miss Mehlig's technics are snperb, her style larg^e* 
(I should like to hear her in a Schumann or Beetho' 
ven Concerto), bat she plays also the delicate Bluettes 
of Chopin very tenderly and gracefully. She is a 
warm-hearted, enthusiastic player, and yet charming- 
ly unaffected. Her powers, both physical and men- 
tal, were fully taxed by the execution of these pro- 
grammes, unaided. Schumann's Carnival especially 
is a touch-stone bv which to recognize the finer men- 
tal faculties of a rianist ; for besides the capricious 
technical difficulties, their kaleidoscopic pictures 
require a constant strain of mind, to give distinct 
individualitv to the ever-varying character of each 
single number Cor scene) and yet to keep this side of 
caricature. Miss M. played weU whatever she 
played, and deserves full recognition as an artist and 
as a modest voung girl, sealoas to serve the good 
cause in art. 

Trot, N. T. (Contributed). The Oratorio of 
Samson is to be performed here immediately after the 
Holidays, with a chorus of 150 voices and fall or- 
chestra. The Conductor, Mr. T. J. Gay, is our 

leading organist and muaical instructor, who finds 
time in the midst of his labors to give tone and direc- 
tion to the musical talent of the city in this way. 
Last seabon he produced Judas Maccabaus in a most 
saccessful manner. 

LoniBviLr.ii, Kr. The Mendelssohn Society, at 

its sixteenth Rehearsal, Nov. 30, gave the first part 

of Mendelssohn's St, Paul. This formed the second 

part of the entertainment ; the first was miscellane- 
ous, consisting of: Chorus : "Hail to thee, Lilicrty," 
by Rossini ; Schubert's Serenade for violin, 'cello, 
piano and organ ; a German song with violin obbli- 
gato, by Lachner ; Violin solo by Vieuxtemps ; and 
Sextet from Lucia di Lamma-moor, 

PHiLADRLrniA. The Jnngcr Mannerchor's con- 
cert, given last evening at the Musical Fund Hall, 
waa one of the best mnsioal treats of the season. The 
Germnnia Orchestra a-ssisted, and, led by Mr. Hart- 
mann, their playing was much better tlian it has late- 
ly been. The overturas to Oiieron and WilHam Te/l^ 
the scherzo from Memlclasohn's Midxttmmer Niijht^s 
Dream^ the lovely "Andante con moto" from IJeet- 
hoven's .'Sth Symphony, inul an nrrnii;;rnient from 
Tiiuultiiii!iii\ (*onf«tiintiMl tliu orchestral part of the 
coiictrt. All were well played, though Mr. Hart- 
mann is disposed to take the temjm rather too slow. 
The vocal part of the concert was worthy of the old 
fame of the Jnnger Mannerchor. Gadc's song "Die 
Quelle in dcr Wneste,'* is novel in stylo and very 
beautiful. A popular song by Silcher, foll«>wcd for 
an encore by the favorite "In eincm kuiilen (irniidc," 
gave great aatiKfactiun. A remarkable work, music 
by Schubert to Goethe's poem the "Song of the Wa- 
trr Spirit," showed careful and intelligent stiid^, nnd 
dclit;litcd every hearer. Fninx I*is«i'H"Uoirerlicd" is 
a cood example of the new school, cxceaMivcly difli- 
cult, with queer moilnlaiions, intervals and phrasing, 
and theruforoa test -piece for a muxical society. It was 
admirably Kunjr. Tlu* projiranimc «)f hwl evening, with 
its works by Wobor, \Viii;iior, KoHsini, Mcndt'lKholiii, 
Beethoven, Gado and \a<vX. wil<i an illnatruiion of the 
excellent eclectic spirit in which the Sociciy is man- 
ago<I. It is rather to the discredit of riiiladclfihia 
taste that but few of tho.<40 who especially plume 
themselves on musical knowledge and cnlturo were 
present at this capital nnd moat enjnyiiblo concert. 
Still the hull was quite well filled, nnd with people 
who thorontfhly approrinted the treat presented to 
tiiem.-^ Bull f tin, Drc. 4. 

On Tuesday night at the Academy of Muiic. the 
Handel and Haydn Society gave a concert. Men- 
delssohn's "Hymn of Praise," together with a »<5lcc- 
tion from "The Forty second Psalm," and a clionia 
and cbomle from the oratorio of "Saint P:inl." The 
solo parts by Miss Maria Rraincrd, Mititi Nellie Luck- 
imbach, and Mr. .lacob Graf. 

The sccotid of Mr. Carl Wolfsphn's matinees (the 
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Schnbert matinee) oi Friday had the following pro- 
gramme : 

SoDAto, A minor, op. 145 Sehnbwt. 

Carl WolAobn. 

Introdoiioiw and Bl«gl« Kmtl. 

If r. Weawl Kopte. 

Bong, '*Der Wandenr" Sohnbert. 

8i«. Bttor* BarlU. 

Imprompta, No. 8, B flat major Sehnbort. 

Carl WolAohn. 

OonearCo, D minor ' Beknfe. 

Hr. Radolpb Hannlg. 

lantaale, C mi^Jor, op. 169 Sohnbart. 

Hmus. Wolftohn and Kopta. 

LoiTDOir. — The Atheiusum of Not. 20, says : 

Oar oratorio soctedea are all beginning to bestir 
thera'telTes. The oldest, the Sacred Harmonic Soci- 
ety. \n first in the field. The opening performance 
of Friday next is advertised to he of 'Israel in Egypt' 
and it will he followed on the 10th of December by 
'Debnmh/ The National Choral Society is to begin 
rdit'Hrsals on Wednesday next, and the Oratorio 
Concerts are to be opened on the 8th of December 
with Hnndel's 'Dettingen Te Deum/ and 'Acis and 
GAlatea/— the Utter to be givea with Mendelssohn's 
addirional accompaniments. 

'The ^fesMiah' is to be given this (SataHay) mom- 
ins: ar Exeter H<ill, with Mile. NiUson and the sing- 
er<( veho lately appeared with her in the same orato- 
rio. 

The RARnmowski Qaartet in ■ minor, the most 
important piece in limt Monday's Popular Concert, 
showed Mme. Normxn N^rad>i to still greater advan- 
tt-rn thin rhe M indeU-iohn Qaartet of the preceding 
week. The Adatrio in partieiilHr, one of the sublim- 
e* ton*> nictnres in ma«ic, was led with true dignity. 
Mme. N^rnda will, we fitncr, do yet ampler justice 
to her powers when she has ronqnerod a certain orer- 
anxiety which, dn rmU, is perfectly natural. 

Of Mr. Gold^chmidt's *'Ruth" the same paper re- 
afiinns its firMt impression (of 1867): 

Tho«e of our readers who may be interested to 
know our opinion of flerr Gotdschmidt'A oratorio we 
miiy refer lo the notice (ante. No. 2079) written after 
the fir»t performance of 'Ruth' at the Hereford Festi- 
val in Auifust. 1867. Inspection of the now-published 
pianoforte score (Lambom Cock & Co.) confirms ihe 
impre-ittion made by a first hearing. There is much fair- 
ly tfood, miHirian like writing, and from fint to last 
not n carelesi^ bar is to he detected. But while the 
recitatives are nt^Hdleiily tormented, the choruses, 
ev<!ii the mon ela'>oriite. are uninteresting, one dull 
suSjert triviiifl: way to another still more roramon- 
pUoe, and thn i«olo4 are built on eraceless and unro- 
cal thcn^'S. It is a th tnklesH ofiiiw to depreciate the 
hard work of an earnest musician, bat we are bound 
to add that in 'Ru'h' there U no indication of the 
"s«cred fire" which, to our thinking, alone ju'itifies 
the attempt to write an oratorio. Enonsh of the 
work, however, for the moment. Our immediate 
hu-iineH'4 U wiih Wednesday's performance in Exeter 
H:t1l, the firitt since that at Flereford. The ca<<t in 
both wa^ identical. Mme. Jenny Lind-Goldschmidt 
has, ala< 1 lost the charm of voice that more than 
twt'nty yenrn hjco crazed the soberest Enulishman. 
Not more than «ome three or four notes have sur- 
vived the touch of timo'x effiring finirer, but in the 
niiirinur of her most veiled tones we feel the strange 
thrdl that nothi! g hut genius can communicate. 
N»^vor Murely has so much been made of so little. 
With diminished breath Mme. Gol.lschmidt contrives 
to phrane with a broad diienity beyond the reach of 
sint2eri« of our detrenerate aire, while the gifted lady's 
devotional fervor lifts the heart>r's mind far above 
the apprehension of any physical shortcomings. In 
the final song of thankHgtvinfr, all full as it is of nn- 
vocal phrases, she succeeds in shaking the listener's 
verv soul. 

A more fiatterinfr opinion of the work Is given in 

Novel lo's Musical Timea : 

The impression made upon ns by the work on a 
first hearing has been strengthened by a second per- 
formance ; and althoutrh there can be no question 
that the superabundance of accompanied recitative 
thron</hout the composition ha-^ a somewhat weary- 
ingr efficf, the excTllcnt and mu<tcian-like manner in 
which the nnbject i<4 handled, and more especially the 
refined irentment of tlie character of Rnth, cannot but 
be felt and ncknowledsred hy all unpivjndiced hear- 
er*. The dramatic coloring which Herr Gold^chmidt 
has given to the different scenes into which his work 
is divided is a point which cannot be too bitrhly 
praised ; and it is especially noticeable that where 
the action of the Oratorio ceases to take place 
amontrst piistoral surronndinjrs. the character of the 
music is carefully and thoni;htfnlly in keeping: with 
the altered nature of the narrative. Into the chorus- 
es the composer has thrown all his strength ; the 
stirrinu fujrue in "The eyes of the Ijord" giving un- 
mistakable proof that he is fully capable of hand- 



ling his materials with a master-hand. The opening 
choms "Sing unto the Lord," is also an excellent 
instance of good solid harmony; and the voices are, 
as a rule, treated with praiseworthy tenderness. 
Amongst the more placid choral pieces, we may 
select the choral quartet "Blessed are the pnre," and 
the choms, "Thoo sbalt eat the labors of thine 
hands," both of which are roelodioos and delicately 
harmonized. The solos scarcely stand ont from the 
work with snlficiont prominence to be used as detach- 
ed pieces ; but they are generally in character with 
the situations in which they occur. Ruth's solo 
"Whither thoa goest," is an excellent example of 
impassioned declamation ; but few of the airs i^ive 
much scope for the vocalist to create sny individual 
success. 

RoTAL Italtav Oprra.— The proprietors of this 
establishment have paid a compliment to those music 
lovers who patronize operas ont of "the season" by 
producing some of the very best works during the 
short Aiitumn Season, which commenced on the 8th 
nit. Don Gimtanni^ FitMio, LeB Hugumcis, Lt None 
di Figaro, Robert te Diable, &c., have been the chief 
attraction, in spite of the occasional light operas 
which have been sparinely given, as if to feel the 
muHical pulse of the public with reference to future 
"popular nights." All these works have been excel- 
lently cast ; but as there has been little novelty, we 
have only to chronicle, with extreme pleasure, the 
undoubted success of the undertaking. Miles. Tiet- 
jens, lima di Murska, and Sinico, Signori Mongini, 
Gardoni, and Mr. Santley have been singing their 
very best ; and Sienor Antonucci has proved him- 
self a good and reliable bass in some parts fully suflS- 
cient to test his powers. Mile. lima di Murska in 
assuming the character of Ophelia, in M. Ambroise 
Thomas's HamlH, has by no means miscalculated 
her strength. Througliout the opera she sang with 
exquisite refinement and delicacy ; and in the "road 
scene" crcKted a genuine eflTect, notwithstanding that 
the triumph of her predecessor in the part. Mile. 
Nilsson, was fresh in the mind of the audience. 



Sittnal BoHres. 



Brbslau. — Mme. Joachim appeared at the sec- 
ond concert of the Orchestral Union, when the pro- 
gramme included Symnbony in C major, Schumann; 
Air from Theodora, Handel ; Overture to Fidilio, 
Beethoven ; Overture to AlhaJie. Mendelssohn ; 
Secular Cantata, Marcello : and Songs, Schumann 
and Brahms. On the 2nd inst, the members of the 
Sincracadcmie eave a performance of Schumann's 
Parodies nnd die Peri. 

Frankfortonthb Odrr. — The "Liederkranz " 
have announced a performance of Sophocles' i4a/i- 
gone, with Mendelssohn's music, for the benefit of 
the Mozart Fund. 

The Vienna Philharmoniker have put forward 
much novelty for the eight concerts of their winter 
aeaison. A svm phony in E flat, by Herr Bruch ; a 
fifth suite, hy Herr Lachncr ; "Orpheus," a "sinfon- 
i<che Dichtunir," by the Abb<f Liszt ; and " Ivan 
IV.," by Herr Rubinstein, are among the nt.w 
thing.s« 

A statue of Handel by Neuhel has jnst been placed 
in the Church of St. Nicholas, Hamburg. 

The monument to Cherubini was inangnrated in 
the Church of Santa Croce, in Florence, on the 3d 
of October. 

Brunswick. — The programme of the first con- 
cert given by the Association for Concert-Mu«ic, 
comprised Overture to Eurjfanthe, Weber; Recita- 
tive and Air from La Donna del Lago^ Rossini ; Suite 
in Canon Form, Grimm ; Songs. Schumann ; and 
the Smfonia Eroica, Beethoven. The principal work 
at the Concert for the benefit of the Pension Fund 
of the Ducal Chapel was Spohr's Weihe der Tdne. 
Herr Franz Bendel, pianist, performed Weber's Con- 
certstuck as well as several smaller pieces. 

DRRSDBif. — Second Subscription Concert given by 
the "Board of General Direction:" Overture to 
Olymptn, Spontini ; Concert^tflck Ibr four French 
Horns, HUhler ; Recitative and Air from Iphiqenia 
in Tauris, Gluek (Mdlle, BttrdeNey) ; Violin Con- 
certo, E minor, Griitzmachcr 5 Recitative and Air 
from Titus, Mozart ; and Sin/bnia Eroicn, Beethoven. 
Third Siibncriprion Concert : Overture to the Mid- 
summn- Night\f Dream. .Mcndcl«sobn ; Recitative and 
Air from CoA fan Tntte, Mozart : Pianoforte Con- 
certo, A minor, S<!humann (Mad. Heinze) ; Ro- 
mance from Zemire und Azor, Spohr ; and Fourth 
Svmphony, B flat major. Beethoven. First "Musi- 
cal Academy" — as a concert is still sometimes enti- 
tled in Germany^-given by Herren Heitsch und 
Firzenhacren : Trio, Op. 70, No. 1, D major, Beet- 
hoven; Violin Sonata, Op. 105, A minor, Schu- 
mann ; and Trio, No. 3, C major, Haydn. It Is said 
that the temporarv theatre will be ready by the 
twelfth of December. 
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PHkllshed hr Oliver DltMs $t C: 



Vooal, with Piano Aooompanfiiient. 

Turning of the tide. Descriptive Song. 2. A 

toe. Barker. 30 

An Intarsstins Sallad, eonveying a valuable asoral 
to Uie «l;S0ODt«iit«d. 

Over the Mountain and down to the sea. Song. 
3. A to f. Aid^, 30 

Do I love thee. 5. AA to g. Wiegand. 40 

A gam of the first water. 

A star in the dark night. (Una stella in notte 

brnna.) 3. B6 to e. Maxaiari. 40 

A ehiries song fall of fcallog. 

Horse-fly come tickle rae. Companion to Shew- 

fly. (Comic Song). S. G to e. WiUUr, 30 
Bother the men. (Comic Song). 3. C to e. 

Walker. 30 
I've loit my Bow-wow. D. Leyboame. 30 

Poor lone Hannah. 3. D minor to e. Boott. 35 
A pathoUc and InCeiastlag ballad. 

Instrumental. 

Peabody's Funeral March. 3. D minor. TFtnn^. 40 
▲o azeallant Ifareb, introdaeiog tbs fttvorlU bmIo- 
dj "Flee as a bird,'* ombelHshad with ao stogaat Ufch- 
ograpbio vlgoatta. 

Flashing Jewell Polka Redowa. 3* A&. 

Femafd. 30 
La ci darem la mano. Transcription. Don 

Giovanni. 4. Aft. Grobe. 40 

Bonr^. 3. A minor and major. Bach. 25 

Whip-poor-wills Song. Varied. 4. E6. Gmbe. 60 
Bacchanalienne. Chanson a Boire. Piano. 5. 

C, WeU. 75 

A brilliant sparkling aSdr. 

Dance Mnsic from Amb. Thomas's "Hamlet." 

Knight. 
Waltz. 4. B6andE&. 35 

Galop. 3- F. 30 

Polka. 3. F. 35 

March Danese. 3. Bb. 35 

AkkraeCiTa piceaa for ball-room or parlor. 

Illnstrationen Walzer. 4. Slrauss. 75 

Fantasia Brillante from Ambroise Thomas's 

Hamlet. 6. B6. Kettarer. 75 

A brllllaot, mastarly affjUr, requiring eoosidarabla 
power of azaeutloo. 

Ein Herz. ein stnn. (One heart one soul). Polka 
Mazurka. 4. C. Straun. 40 

A eboloa Polka Maaourka, In 8traass*s eapklTatlng 
style. 

Books. 

A Collection of German and English Christmas 
Carols. Old and new. sg 

PiANOFORTB Gbms. A Complete repertoire of 
instrumental music ; consisting of Quadrilles, 
Galops, Polkas, Waltzes, Redo was, Mazur- 
kas, Schottisches, Four hand pieces, Varia- 
tions, Piano pieces, etc. 92.50 
Appropriate gifts for tha 



AnaaviATioirs.— BagrMSofdUHoaliy arsmaikad fron lie 
7. The k^ la marked with a oapltai letter, as C. B dak, km 
A small Roman lattar markR tba hlghant nnta. If oo kha stafl 
an italic laktar kha higliask not«, if above tlia staff 



Mvsie IT Mail.— Musle Is taot bv mail, tha azpoasa bafo g 
Iwo eanks tot avwy four on neae, or fraakion (baiaof . Pmbom 
ak a dliiianaa will find kii« •onvayanaa a saving of Hma snd 
axpania in obtaining supplies. Books aan akm be sent at 
double Ikeae rales. 
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Tnoalatad for thla Jourti»I. 

Baches Passion Music. 

[From th« Gcnnaii of C. H. BraTBn] 
THE ST. JOHN PASSION. {CorUinuetl). 

.... The musicfti recitation of the Gospel 
here, in its different persons, is very difficult. 
Almost more than in the Mntthew-Passion the 
effect of the work as a whole rests on it ; it 

stands more in the foreground Without 

perfection of delivery, these Recitatives (of the 
Evangelist and of Christ), which oiXcn seem very 
much extended, iose their effect. 

It is much to be regretted that we have no 
account of the way in which Bach's Passions were 
executed under the master's own direction, espe- 
cially in the part of the Evangeli:jt. Yet they 
required such singers as are not easily found at 
all times. 

C. THR CHORUSES OF TRR JEWS. 

. . . We pass from the narrative portion to the 
choruses of Jews and priests belonging in con- 
nection with it. In these we find that clramatic, 
characteristic impetus, which with larger dimen- 
sions and with increased means distinguishes the 
Matthew choruses in so high a degree. But we 
also 6nd the majority of these choruses, so far as 
they do not belong merely to the passing dramat- 
ic effect, the momentar}* situation, treated with a 
certain breadth, essentially different from the 
compressed energy of the corresponding choruses 
in the Matthew Passion. 

The first part of the work contains only three 
choruses, two of which, short in themselves, are 
set to the same motive^ which is repeated twice 
more in the second part. These are the sen- 
tences of the Jews, in which to Christ's repeated 
question : "Whom seek ye ?'* they reply : * Jesus 
of Nazareth !" This answer is set forth in rhyth- 
mical declamation and with great firmness, while 
the first violin, strengthened by the flute, moves 
in a lively figure over the voices and the orches- 
tra. The catchpoles know and do not deny it. 
that they seek the Lord. But they are inwardly 
uneasy. For they are not filled with a sense of 
the justice of their commission. They bring the 
betrayer with them. 

The other chorus of Jews in the first part : 
<« Art thou not one of His disciples ?", with its 
short, abrupt sentences, and the oft repeated mo- 
tive traversing all the voice-pAris, is a very pe- 
culiar creation. Bach felt obliged to perfectly 
exhaust liis theme, which he has treated in the 
fugue style. The words : "Art thou not" are 
sung not less than 45 times ; the curious, waver- 
ing and hasty character of the Jewish crowd is 
there distinctly represented. Perhaps Bach in 
the treatment of this sentence wished to lay the 
groundwork for the counter- effect which he was 
presently to bring out in the noble and profound- 
ly serious treatment of the words of the Evange- 
list: "And wept bitterly." 

In the second part we find, as we have said, 
the chorus of the first part : "Jesus of Nazareth" 
again in the two sentences : "Not this one, but 



"Barabbas" and "We have no king but Caisar." 
Moreover in the chorus : "It is not lawful for us 
to put any man to death," we find the upper 
parts of the orchestra (two flutes and violin in 
unison) treated in a manner that comes very 
near to those choruses. Nothing could be more 
unjust than to suppose that Bach sought in this 
way to save labor, or to eke out poverty of ideas. 
His inexhaustible wealth of thoughts and his own 
conscientiousness in all his works, great and 
small, insure him once for all against such a pre- 
sumption, to which his Christmas Oratorio and 
his Latin Masses might seem still more open. 
Nor will it do to assume that he sought to bring 
the character of the popular masses palpably be- 
fore the listening public through such outward 
means as we find now-a-<]ays employed in the 
"Opera of the Future." Bach had no need of 
such. For the characterization that we find in 
his works is of a distinct internal sort, and not ex- 
ternal. But he never wrought without a pur- 
pose, and it seems to us as if he meant, by just 
this repetition of the same motive in these short, 
abrupt dramatic sentences, to secure greater 
unity and firmness of impression to a work excit- 
ing such a multitude of alternating feelings. 

We find a confirmation of this view in the fre- 
quent repetition of the same Chorale melodies in 
different portions of the work. We find it also 
in the repetition of the motive in the other peo- 
ple's choruses of the second part. The choruses : 
"If He were not a malefactor," and "It is not 
lawful for us," are in motive the same. The cho- 
rus : "Hail, King of the Jews" repeats itself later 
in "Write not the King of the Jews." The cho- 
rus: "Crucify Him," appears anew, with change 
of key, in the chorus: "Away with Him!" . . . 
Everywhere the inner connection of sentences 
similarly treated is unmistakeable. At all events 
it is beyond doubt that the recurring motives, in 
the places where they meet us, are strikingly ef- 
fective and take deep hold on us dramatically. 
The chorus : "If He were not a malefactor" is a 
masterpiece of characteristic treatment. The 
theme, first entering in the Bass, rising and fall- 
ing chromatically, and carried freely on through 
all the parts, speaks to us in its bard, incisive 
tones like wild, bloodthirsty fanaticism. A dia- 
bolical passion speaks out of this web of tones. It 
increases in intensity at the words : "We would 
not have delivered Him up." While the howling 
rage of the people carries on the former theme, 
the other voices in a wild confusion lash each 
other to a tempest of excitement, to cry down the 
conscientious scruf»Ies of the governor Pilate, till 
finally they unite for a strongly marked close on 
the short and angry repetition, four times, of the 
word "not." 

When the Governor answers them : "Take ye 
Him and judge Him according to your laws," the 
same sentence is repeated in abridged form, with a 
masterly change of thematic treatment. The 
second motive of the preceding chorus here and 
there is scarcely heard. The chromatic passa- 
ges keep the upperhand, while the upper parts of 



the orchestra assume the character of the short 
people's sentences. But as if a mortifying sense 
of their own inpotence lay in the words : "It is 
not lawful for u.s to put any one to death," — a 
suppressed spite against the foreign power that 
rules in the land, — this sentence moves a fourth 
lower than the preceding. It expresses a timid 
yet defiant oKntinacy, while the inward roar and 
fermentation are transferred to the wild move- 
ment of the orchestra. 

Now the popular fury has clutched fts victim. 
The Lord is clothed with the scarlet mantle and 
the crown of thorns, and the soldiers mock the 
patient one. While flutes and oboes storm away 
in rapid passajres, the mocking strain : "Hail, 
King of the Jews" sounds in a flattering melody 
that winds through all the voices. Coldly and 
sneeringly it moves under the polishetl orches- 
tral figures that wind like snakes about it. So 
soon as the people and the high priests see the 
Lord exposed to this derision, so soon as "the 
voice of pity from the tyrant's throne" has vainly 
uttered its "Behold the man," the rage of the 
fanatical mob bursts forth with wildest madness. 
While from some you hear "Crucify, crucify" in 
short, quick rhythmic phrases, others cry out the 
same words with long protracted clamor. 

In constant alternation of the meeting voices, 
and with more and more marvellous thematie 
treatment, is this self-out bidding chorus carried 
on, until its involutions in the last bars over the 
fixed high D of the bass seem like the veritable 
cross. It is a satanic furv that has seized the 

« 

people. We shudder as if we felt the breath of 
Hell upon us from this wild whirl of harmonies. 

And Pilate says to the excited multitude: 
"Take ye Him and crucify Him, for I find no 
fault in Him." 

But that was not what the high priests and 
scribes desired. Not through themselves would 
they have Christ put to death. It must be done 
by the highest power in the land, that they may 
say a malefactor has been executed in the regu- 
lar course of law. And so they come, law book 
in hand, before the governor. Firm and sure, 
with suppressed passion, they point out his duty : 
"We have a law, and by our law He ought to 
die, because He made himself the Son of God." 
In a fugued setting theme and countertheme are 
first taken up by the bass and carried through in 
the strictest style. The arrogant defiance of the 
Jewish priesthood, the reproachful assurance with 
which they meet the governor, are expressed in 
a masterly manner. Only toward the dose the 
passion breaks forth anew in long-drawn tones of 
the upper voices, while the strongly outlined bass 
takes up the fugue again ; and so the chorus ends 
with more and more importunate demand. 

The governor, in his better feeling, considers 
how he may set Jesus free. But the sanctimo- 
nious mob of priests have other means in readi- 
ness. Falling back upon the character of un- 
flinching loyalty to law, they argue that, if Pilate 
should release the man who has set himself up 
for King, he would be no true friend of Caesar. 
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11 the seven; tone of lli« precedinjr cliorus, and 
in situilar funrue.l style, the soribi^s lay it before 
tlie rrovernor that he must put Jesus to death. 
Tiipse two choruses, inwardly and outwardly be- 
lon;»inp together, are masterworks of characteriza- 
tion. Baeh employs the strictest counterpoint as 
the true means to his end. But it is not through 
the forms that he produces the effect. It is the 
melody of the themes treated, which, sprinkling 
forth at one cast with the form, transports us, 
from the first moment of its entrance, into the 
midst of the situation. We see those Phari^es 
and hypocrites, rapping upon their written law, 
the other hand npon their breast, hiding their 
falsehood and their malice deeply in themselves, 
advance with firm step before the seat of judg- 
ment, and, backed by the tumultuous and goad- 
ed multitude, bring forward proofs for form's 
sake, which is all they care about. And the Jews 
outside scream out again: **Away with HimT 
and, after a short, powerfully marked introduc- 
tion, the "Crucify" of the preceding chorus re- 
sounds anew. 

The demand of the popular voice is now ful- 
filled. The I^rd is nailed ufK)n the cross. The 
governor has affixed to it a scroll : "Jesusof Naz- 
areth, King of the Jews." But the priests, who 
understand their business, and who do not mean 
to let the wavering and terrified Pilate go out of 
their hands, require him to write that "//« has 
mid** He is the King of the Jews. Here we find 
again employed the earlier chorus sung in mock- 
ery of Christ : "Hail, King," &c. 

. . . The soldiers divide the garments of Jesuji. 
But for the seamless coat they draw lots; "Let 
us not rend it." An animated theme, whose syn- 
copated passages convey the idea of rending 
asunder, — while the shaking of the lots in a hel- 
met is depicted in an upward figure, and the 
words : "whose it shall be" are firmly marked,-^ 
is carried through in fugue stylo with brilliant 
treatment of all the parts. Here it is no longer 
fierce religious zeal, bloo^Iy bigotry, that speaks 
to us ; we have to do with something quite ob- 
jective. The roaring flood no longer thunders 
on unbridled. Wrath is sati.sfied ; the victim 
falls. The simple course of the serious action 
with this cliorus draws towards the end. 

in all these choruses we find the firm, charac- 
teristic delineation, so peculiar to Bach, combined 
with lively dramatic eflect The form is a per- 
fect one. The unity of conception is carried up 
to a rare pitch. We ofU*n hear it said that these 
choruses, especially the "Crucify," fall short of 
those in the Matthew Pa.s8ion ; this may be part^ 
ly owing to one's individual conception, butpartr 
ly also to the less effective treatment of the Gos- 
pel text as a libretto. Utira are wanting just 
those effective antitheses, which there stand out 
in the ideal congregation. At all events, as we 
before have intimated, Bach from the standpoint 
of the St. John Passion has taken a stc^p forward 
in the Passion acconling to St. Matthew. 

(To b« ooQtiuuad). 



Glnlia Oiisi. 

(Prom the OrehMtn.) 

On Thiirsdny died in Berlin GIuIIr Qrisi, h Diva, 
the groHtcst artist of the operatic stngo which modern 
limes have hruught forth. So much tenderness in 
the public brcfuit clingn to those who hnvo done well 
in the cuune of art, that llio deaih of a great worker 
arouses a feeling of univer^al sorrow, howsocvir re- 
moved fiom active life the arti i may have l>cen. 
Gri»i in retirement was nothing to the nation but a 



memory : she h«d finished her work, her old power 
was departed, she hfn\ cA^nyed to retain her sway 
and hiid failed : in short she had Iteen, no longer was. 
Still, she lived. She wan one of us ; could nympa- 
thize in the doing's of the world, and was a link that 
hound us to "the hrave days of old." When there- 
fore on Mondav the news reached this country of the 
irrevocable end of the Qneen of Song— the retire- 
ment beyond recall — public regret took general ex- 
pression. "PoorGiisi!" And then old opera-fEOcrs 
waxed j^arrnlons of the great times when the one un- 
rivalled quartet held the world in admiration— Ruhi- 
ni. Tamhurini. GiW\, I^ihlache. Ruhini and La- 
blache are dead, and now Grisi : Tamburini Rur- 
vivcs, an old man. To mention Grisi was to call up 
a splendid succession of trinmphs rantring from 1834 
to 18-16— a period which is "history" for the younger 
generation. No wonder then that the news of her 
death smote all who recollect her in her prime as the 
severance of a link of association with the past. 

Giulia Grisi was lx)m at Milan in 1810 ; at her 
death therefore ahe was in her sixtieth year. Her 
father was an officer of engineers in the army of Na 
poleon I., and her aunt, the once celebrated singer 
Josephine Graxsini. Educated in a convent, she was 
induced to leave that and take to the stage npon 
learnini; of the sncceM of her elder sister Giudetta in 
the lyric profession. At firat her capacities seemed 
wanting. Her health was delicate, her voice un- 
formed and prone to honrfieness ; but she was stub- 
horn and enthn^iaatic, and succeeded in overcoming 
her parents' scruples. In the arguments which she 
urged for permission to become a singer, she was 
hacked by her sister. "Ginlia," said Giudetta, "will 
outshine us all." She made her d<5hnt in a contralto 
part— that of Emma in Rossini's "^iniro"— in the 
town of Bologna. An account says that at this time 
her voice, though resonant and sinanlarly pure, was 
low in register, having indeed but lately got clear of 
a hoarneneas which had affected the organ during the 
vears of childhood. The sisters sang together at 
Florence in Bellini's opera "/ CapuleUi ed i Aftmtfc- 
dii*' — the elder as Routfo, the voanger m Juliet, Af- 
terwards, at Milan, her birthplace, Giulia Grisi met 
and took as her model the great Pasta, to whose 
Norma she was the Adilgi§a, both parts having been 
written by Bellini for tlie pair. Pasta, it is said, 
prophesied the young singer's splendid career, and 
with pardonable cirotism named her as worthy to be 
A/T successor. "Tu sarai Pasta!" she exclaimed ap- 
provingly. Grisi herself sighed to plav Norma, and 
expreaaed her longing to Bellini. "Wait twenty 
years," returned the composer. "I shall not wait 
ten," answered the Adaft/isa. Her rise, which 
was in a large measure due to Rossini, who may he 
said to have made her, was precipitated by a quar- 
rel with her manager, and the evasion of Giulia to 
France. At that time Rossini was part-director of 
the Salle Favart, and to him Mme. Grassini. her 
annt, gave Giulia an intro<lnction. Her debut in 
Paris took place in 18.32; the part was Semiramide. 
That year her sister Giudetta was singing in London 
at the King's Theatre in the Haymarket— her last 
vear of her public life ; though she lived eight years 
longer before premature death cut short a promising 
career. In 1832 Giulia came out as Anna Bolcna to 
Tamhurini's Kinff Henry ; two years later she was 
encaged for Jjondon. It was as Ninetta in "La Gaz- 
za Ijadra^ the cast including Ruhini, Zuchelli, Tam- 
burini, and Mi«s Bartolo«zi, afterwards Mme. Yes- 
tris, that Ginlia Grisi first appeared before a London 
audience, this great muaical event occurring on Tues- 
day, the 8th of April, 1834. She inatantly took firm 
hold of iho affections of her English hearers ; and 
for seven and twenty years she retained it. Every 
part which she assumed after her first appearance 
steadily increased her reputation, which may be said 
to have been established by her impersonation of the 
Queen in **Semlramide" and of !Jotma Anna In "Am 
Giovanni.** From her first appearance in this conn- 
try till I8G1, with one exception, namely in 1842, 
Mme. Grisi did not mi^s a single operatic season. 
Her first season in Ijondon already gave earnest of 
the triumphs to come. She was the Desdemona to 
to Mmo. Ph>|i*.s OU'llo ; and she played Donna Anna 
in **Don Giovanni" when Mme. Caradori was the 
Zrrliua. All these achievements of unqualified suc- 
cess wore in the fir»t month of her engagement ; and 
in May she increased the list by her performance of 
Elvira in "//r Donna del Tjago" and Rosina in "// 
liarbiert** Two more RoFsinian triumphs followed 
in June, when ahe appeared first as Seurnvmidct and 
then as Palmira in ** fj' Asaedio di Corinto/* an opera 
which was then quite now In England. She conclu- 
ded her brilliant Hrst season at the Haymarket Opera 
House with the performance, on her benefit nitrht, 
July loth, of Amina in "/.a Soiinomhufa." From 



Norma to Amina ; from l.hima Anna to Ninetta ; 
artist over filled so ample a rant^ ? 
The great part of Norma she made her own 
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183.5. Her career now became a succession of new 
triumphs, the order of which is given in a contempo- 
rary record of her public life. In 1836 she added 
only one new part to her repertory, that, namely, of 
Amelia in Mercadante's opera, "/ Briganti*' played 
for the first time in England. The season of 1837 
was rendered specially memorable by the death of 
William the Fourth, and the consequent closing of 
"the King's Theatre," on the evening of Tuesday, 
the 20tli of June. The house re opened under its 
new name, "Her Majesty's Theatre;" and Queen 
Victoria made her first visit as the Sovereign, on the 
18th of July, when the "Jldegonda" of Marliana was 
prmluced, Mme. Grini representing the heroine. Sig- 
ner Coxta's opera, **Malek Add,*' was first played iu 
this season, Mme. Grisi being the Mathilde, and the 
cast including also the d^mtante Mme. Albertaxzi, 
Ivanoff, Ruhini, Tamburini, and Lablache. In tliis 
same year of 1837, Mme. Grisi added likewise to her 
list of triumphs the performance of Carolina in Cim- 
arosa's "Mntrimonio Serfreto" Her new characters in 
1 838 were Parisina, in Donizetti's opera of that name ; 
Susanna, in Mozart's **Nozze di Figaro ;" and A/rs. 
Ford in Balfe's **FaUtaff" In the coarse of that 
season Mme. Persian) first appeared in England. The 
following year gave Mme. Grisi only one new part, 
but it was one that has done more to enhance her 
reputation than almost any other. On the occasion 
of her benefit, on the 6th of June, 1839, Donizetti's 
opera of "Lucrezia Borgia" was played for the first 
time in England, Mme. Grisi, of coarse, being the 
Lucretia, and Signor Mario making his first appear- 
ance before an English audience as Gennaro. Among 
the other events of the season may be noted the debat 
in this country of Mme. Viardot, as Dttdemona ; and 
the first appearance of Mile. Emesta Grisi, who 
plaved the contralto part of Smeaton to the Anna 
Bclena of her cousin. In the season of 1 840 the great 
prima donna played for the first time Lisetia in "// 
Mafrimonio Segreto" and Eloisa, on the production 
of Mercadante's "// Giuramento." In 1841 Mme. 
Gri&i undertook two now characters in operas, both 
played for the first time in England, and both by 
Donizetti — Fausta and Roberto Devereuz. Daring the 
whole of the next season Mme. Grisi did not appear. 
The year 1843 is noticeable in operatic annals for the 
production of "Don PaaquaJe" which sprightly (mar- 
tet was composed by Donizetti for Grisi, Mario, For- 
nasari, and Lablache, and which, with the sobstita- 
tion of Tamborini for Fomssari, continoed to amuse 
and delight audiences for long after. Towards the 
close of the season Mme. Grisi appeared as the hero- 
ine of the "Ceneremlo/a." In 1844 her new rolet 
were JiabcUa in Signor Costa's "Don Carlos" and 
Delizia in Ricci's "Cbroi/a d'Altamura" both operas 
being new. Her only part in 1845 was Imogene in 
Bellini's "// Pirato :" in 1846, Grizelda in Verdi's 
"/ Lombardi." Mme. Grisi 's connection with Italian 
Opera at Her Majesty's Theatre was then finally 
closed ; and in 1847 she became a principal support 
of the Roval Italian Opera at.the New Covent-ganlcn 
Theatre, Mile. Alboni making her debut at the new 
house, and thos strengthening the opposition to her 
Majesty's Theatre, which seemed to take a new lease 
of hope in the Jenny Lind furore. Mme. Grisi's only 
new part in 1847 was LMcrezia, in Verdi's "/ Due 
Fo9cari" In 1848 she played, for the first time, 
Leonora, in Donizetti's "Favorita.** Meyerbeer's 
splendid work, "/>» Huguenots" was produced for 
the fir»>t time on the occasion of the Queen's State 
visit in 1848, Mme. Viardot being the VaieMine. In 
the following year Mme. Grisi assumed the part, and 
in 18.'i0 she appeared for the first time as Alice, in 
the same composer's "Roitert le DiaUe.** In 1851 
her new character was Pamina, in "// Flauto Mag- 

ICO. 

Her assumption of Fidest ("Le Prophit^*) in the 
place of Graxiani, over the possession of whom the 
two managers were woging desperate law, may be 
said to have crowned the edifice of her fame. This 
was in the London season of 1 8.52. Two years later 
she bode farewell to the stage.* Her reputation 
would have been unimpaired had she kept to that in- 
tention ; but unluckily she returned to say farewell 
over and over again. Fifty-6ix saw her singing; 
fifty eight, fifty nine, s'xty came; in sixty one she 
was still saying farewell. The affection of the Eng- 
lish public tor an old favorite is generous and toler- 
ant; hnt in 1861 it wiw apparent even to the most 
indulgent of her admirers that Grisi onght to have 
retired. At last, when she made yet another effort 
in 1866 to resume her sway, public patience fim\% 
way, and the great Grisi was ahsolntely hissed I The 
lesson must huvo been a humiliating one : at all 
events she took it to heart. She finally passed from 
public life. 

The secret of the marvellous hold which Grisi pos- 



• Her vlnit to Amrriea, with Mario, In 1854, is strangely ig- 
nored by this biograpb«r.— Id. 
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■esscd on tho hearts of her anditory is analysed and 
solved by a cutiteroporary witii jiidicioas accuracy. 
"It wa.i a coinhiniuioti," says the Pall Mall Gazette, 
"of personal and phygicfll gifts that no other artist 
ever possessed in an equal degree. Pasta was more 
sohliine at moments, Persiani was mora ineffectual?) 
and refined in her vocalization, Malibran was more 
startling in her impulses. Viardot more intensely 
dramatic, Jenny Lind more sensational with her four 
high notes, Cornelie Falcon more touching, Sontag 
more brilliant ; bat for the presentAtion of a part in 
its entireness, for the embodiment of powerful emo- 
tion, combined with beauty of person, richness and 
roundness of voice, with the power of exercising a 
potent spell over a vast auditory, <jrisi has never 
been surpassed. Her scales have been excelled, her 
intervals have been distanced, her shakes have been 
articulated more wondrously bv other vocalists ; but 
afler citing isolated instances oNuperior attributes in 
this or that feature, or exactness of execution, still 
with a vivid recollection of singers of every country 
for nearly half a century, we can recall do instance 
of a prima donna like Gnsi for the general purposes 
of a lyric theatre." Her capacity for hard work was 
supreme. She scarcely ever required an excuse for 
non-appearance. Her carelessness as to that magnifi- 
cent organ of hers was equally exalted. While other 
prima donnas anxiously lay up their throats in 
quarantine for the night's performance, and with 
wraps and warmth and repose await the eight o'clock 
campaign, Gnsi used to trot about her garden in 
sharp weather, her neck exposed, or move about her 
household afTturs with a sublime contempt for 
draughu. Exposure did not affect her voice ; and 
yet It was her singular fate to die of Inflammation of 
the lungs. She had been ill throughout her stay in 
Berlin, being there arrested by the disease on her 
way to join her hui^hand Mario in St. Petersburgh. 
Mario was her second husband, the first being M. de 
Melcy — an unhappy match which resulted in a legal 
separation and separate maintenance : the wife, curi- 
ously enough, being called upon to support the hus- 
band. Accordingly M. de Melcy received a yearly 
income paid him by his wife. As the separation was 
efTectod by a French Court, and as it is not compe- 
tent for a French Court to pronounce a complete di- 
vorce, Grisi's subsequent marriage with Mario was 
not by French law recognized as a legal proceeding. 
Five children are the issue of the latter union. 

When, three weeks since, Mme. Grlsi left the Villa 
Saliviata, her residence in Florence, she had a small 
carbuncle on her face. During the journey it rapid- 
Iv developed, producing considerable enlargement of 
the glands of the throat, and she was obliged to re- 
main at Berlin. The tumor being fi-eely opened, 
Mme. Grisi became better, and sat up. A few days 
before her death she was seized with symptoms of ap- 
oplexy, and Dr. Warren Isbell, of Plymouth, m 
whom for many years Mme. Grisi had placed great 
confidence as a medical man, was telegraphed for : 
but she died on Tlinrsday before that gentleman's ar- 
rival. Mme. Grisi's daughters were with her at tho 
time of her death. Signor Mario arrived at Berlin 
on Sunday. 

The Peabody Institiite of Baltimore. 

Baltimore, November 25, 1869. 
To the Editor of the Boston Journal : 

Among the many objects of interest in this city 
most prominent is the Peabody Institute. Its char- 
acter is in may rcMpccts unique, and its operations 
are worthy of attentive study. The original letter of 
Mr. Peabo(fy, written in 1857, sets forth the plan 
with singular clearness ; and whether it is considered 
as the frnit of a long life of observation, the expres- 
sion of a large minded and generous man, or as a 
scheme of intellectual and sesthetic culture, the letter 
is equally remarkable. In its wise and liberal views, 
its proper estimate of the value of the arts in refining 
character and in making life beautiful, as well as in 
the humanity that animates the whole composition, it 
will remain an enduring memorial of the founder. I 
must confess that even the princely benefactions of 
Mr. Peabody have not impressed me so deeply as has 
the penis.il of this noble letter. 

Believing that we have yet mnch to learn, and 
still more to do in Boston in similar fields, I will give 
a brief sketch of the Institute and of its operations. 

The plan includes, first, a library ; secondly, lee. 
tures upon science and literature ; thirdly, an acndo- 
ray of music ; fourthly, a gallery pf the fine arts. 
Provision is also made for tlie distribution of medals 
and prizes to meritorious pupils of both sexes in the 
public schools ; the only part of the scheme to which 
there can be any objection. The benefit of these in- 
centives to study I strongly question, believing that 
in the wiser time to come pupils will be led into the 
pleasant fields of learning without the stimulus of 
prizes which gratify the fortunate winner at the cost 



of so many heartaches in tho brea«'ts of his fellows. 
The amount of the hmd is one million dollars ; tho 
accrued interest is nearly $200,000 more. The trns- 
tees are twenty five in number, of whom the venera- 
ble John P. Kennedy Is President. A beautiful 
building of white marble (costing $170,000 besides 
the land) has been erected on the comer of Charles 
street and Mount Vernon Si^uare, faring the magnifi 
cent monument to Washington. The building, how- 
ever, is not adequate for the purposes intended, and 
two adjoining eatates have been purchased, over 
which, next yoftr, the edifice will bo extended. On 
the ground floor is the hall used for lectures and con- 
certs, capable of seating from 1 200 (o 1 500 persons. 
It is a pleasant room, brilliantly lighted, and with 
good acoustic qualities. Above is the library, with 
convenient rooms for reading and for the librarian's 
use. I believe it is intended hereafter to transfer the 
library into the new building; a desirable change, 
since the present hall is imperfectly lighted, and will 
not contain as many books as are necessary for a 
reasonably complete collection. The librarian, Mr. 
Uhler, appears to be an admirable officer, full of en- 
thusiasm, and well versed not merely in bibliography 
but in many departments of science. The collection 
may be considered in a formative state, many depart- 
ments being yet incomplete. It numbers about 
37,000 volumes, but it is to be observed that on .ac- 
count of tho large size of the works thus far pur- 
chased, it occupies as mnch space as is generally 
allotted to 50,000. It has the recently published 
English State papers, a large number of French his- 
tories and memoirs, a particularlv full collection of 
works on the natural sciences, the crreat work of 
Lepsius on Egypt, full illustrations of Pompeian and 
other antiquities, and a pretty complete collection of 
the materials for American History. 

In one view of the case it is to he regretted that no 
department has been established for loaning books. 
The only provision for this public want in this large 
city is made by the Mercantile Library, an institu- 
tion of rather moderate aims and capabilities. There 
is no Loring nor Bumham in the whole city. What 
all these bright eyed and daintily-stepping damsels 
do here without an institution like Loring's I cannot 
conceive. Imagine the despair of young Boston in 
snch a plight 1 But Mr. Peabody expressly desired 
that no part of the fund should go to the support of a 
circulating library, because he expected that that 
obvious want would bo provided for in due time by 
the city, or by the citizens themselves. Ho aimed to 
furnisH the means of diffusing a higher culture, which 
the more popular libraries wholly lack. I was very 
happy to see a good number of readers in the rooms, 
and to learn that the interest of scholars in the libra- 
ry is on the increase. 

The idea of establishing an Academy of Mn«ic 
was a very happy one. In Mr. Peabody's view this 
was not so much to provide a cheap amusement for 
the public, as "to diffuse and cultivate a taste for 
music, the most refining of all the arts." The Pro- 
vost of the Institute, Mr. Morrison, in his last annual 
report, says : "No portion of the money spent at- 
tracts so large a share of the public attention and 
sympathy as th's. Here the Institute is brought 
more widely into contact with the public, and the 
beneficence of its founder is more generally felt than 
in any other of its present operations." 

The Academy provides mnsical instruction at very 
moderate rates, and gives orche«tral concerts ^^qtj 
fortnight. The Director is Mr. Southard, whose 
musical lesrning and great natnrnl powers are well 
known in Boston. Here he has a field for his ambi- 
tion. An orchestra numbering over fif^y is employ- 
ed by the government, and rehearses twice a week 
under the Director. I have sometimes fancied that 
the chief pleasure a prince enjoys is in having his 
band play for him after dinner. But if one could 
not be a prince, the next thmg (musically) would be 
to bo the conductor of the orchestra. The youth 
when he holds the reins of his mettlesome horse, the 
yachtman with his hand on the tiller, while alofV the 
white sails belly out and the taper spnrs bend like 
willow wands-^ach has his own delight; bnt the 
leader whose baton the wild forces of music obey, ho 
is as truly anax andron, king of men, as the leader on 
a battle field. In the culmination of some grand 
overture it might seem as if one were driving a team 
of lions. Fortunate for tho conductor when he hap- 
pens also to be a composer. How many an ambitious 
author would give the tip of his ear to have his 
thoughts breathed out by melodious brass and twang- 
ed by obedient catgut ! In none of tho arts is there 
snch difUculty in getting "a hearing," and wo shall 
never know what immortal strains have floated away 
into the infinite, unsnng. From Mr. Southard's cre- 
ative ability and skill in instrnmentation we may now 
expect substantial results. One of his works, a des- 
criptive overture, entitled "Night in the Forest." has 
been several times played here and universally ad. 



mired. He has had many obstacles to contend with, 
not the least of which being that he had the misfortune 
to come from Boston. But tho succ&i.s of the Acadcuiy 
is an established fact, and the stvady improvement 
of the orcliestni under hi^ able Icnderahip cannot bo 
gainsaid. 

It would gratify your musical readers murh if they 
could hear tho performances of a wonderfully preco- 
cious pianist. Miss Kate Cocilia Gaul, a pupil of Mr. 
Coarlaender, one of the Profos.iors of the Institute. 
At the last concert she played Beethoven's concerto 
in E flat, (op. 73), with orchestral accompaniment, 
and with a clearness and brilliancy that was astonish- 
ing. This little lady is thirteen years of age, but al- 
though her features are sweet, modest and childlike, 
her playing shows that she has a rare maturity of 
mind and feeling. That she is to bo one of the most 
brilliant stars there can be no doubt. The instru- 
ment, a splendid Chickering grand, was presented 
by the makers to the Institute. 

The programmes of the Peabody concerts (af they 
are commonly called) are much like those of our 
Harvard Association, but shorter and a trifle more 
popular, as Is prudent and necessary. Thoaudionces 
are not large, not over eight hundred usually, al- 
though tho price is only fifty cents — a fact not very 
creditable to the musical tuste of this city. I may 
observe here, in passing, that Mr. Penbody has not 
aimed to make any of his benefits wholly gratuitous, 
since people do not value that which costs absolutely 
nothing. For the lectures even a nominal fee is 
charged — SI.'^O for the course of thirtv-two. 

As a specimen of the wide range of^ subjects upon 
which the lectures are given I give the plan for the 
present season : 

Prof. Mayer, two lectures on tho Solar Eclipse ; 
Prof. Morton, four, on Light, 

Dr. Van Bibber, two, on the Influence of Light, 
Heat and Ventilation on Health. 

Prof. G. W. Greene, four on the American Revo- 
lution ; Dr Carpenter, two, on Oysters and other 
Edible Mollusks. 

Dr. B. A. Gould, four, on the Constitution of the' 
Sun. 

Prof. Ware, four on Architecture. 

Prof. Lowell, four, on Chaucer and Pope, and oth- 
er literary topics. 

Prof. Smith, four, on tho Forces of Matter. 

President Coppee, two, on Ethnology. 

These subjects, it will bo observed, are all of pres- 
ent interest, and are among those which are engaging 
the attention of scholars and savans. 

Upon the fifth course I should he pleased to de- 
liver (privately) a lecture to the editor on my return, 
without charge. It will be a heartfelt production. 

As to the last branch of the Institute, the projected 
gallery of fine arts, nothing has yet been done. In- 
deed, I do not see how it will be practicable to create 
a gsllery that will be a credit to the Ini^iitute without 
an increase of its funds, or without greatly impairing 
the efficiency of tho oth*er departments. Perhaps 
some opulent citizen, emulous of the philanthropist's 
fame will make tho necessary gift. There aro some 
private collections of pictures hereof great value, and 
which would make an admirable nucleus for the fu- 
ture gallery. 

When t^e founder's intention is fully carried oat, 
how noble it will appe<irl As if our Athenscnm, 
Lowell Institute, and Harvard M'lsical Association, 
were united under one comprehensive board of di- 
rectors, and working with harmony for the instruc- 
tion of our people in all nseful loMrning and nil re- 
fining arts 1 If Mr. Peabody had sought only to 
achieve the monumentum cere perennhts, could he have 
done better t Therefore I most heartily sgiee with 
the Rev. Mr. Ware of this city, touching the erection 
of a memorial statue here, namely, that Mr. Pea- 
body's monument is the Institute, and that if gentle* 
men wish to honor the founder, let them follow his 
example and give greater power to existing institu- 
tians or establish new ones. Upsilon. 



The Intelligent Understanding of Mnric. 

Trom the Choir (Lendon). 

The majority of the music performed, in our 
concert-rooms and not unfre<iui*ntly in the home 
circle, might, we fear, be aptly described as ''that 
which all hear but few understand." When we 
'say this we are far from saying that it falls on an 
inattentive or unappreciativo audience, hut we 
simply assert what roust be patent to all who ex- 
ercise the most ordinary powers of observation, 
that an intelligent understanding of the great 
mass of the symphonies, sonatas, or even of the 
minor pieces we so constantly bear, is the excep- 
tion and not the rule. That this should be the 
case is not surprising. Although musical eduea- 
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lion, iM>-r;ill(»i!. fonns n part of tlio normal ii.'hMni» 
at our l:i<lii*s* Hi'lioolii ; nlftioii<j1i clior^l mii'iiMii*^ 
!in*\ «*hiin*li rhoim an* at work :ill ov«*r tho. kiiiff- 
fioiii : alt lioiitfh ron«:ert8 form the mo^t popular 
enti*rtainmont!i, evin in thv villaiie »'hool, — Mill 
tiii*8c all tend Hiiofly to familiarise tlio^e who as- 
fiiiit at thorn with mumcal noancK nm) fail to im- 
part any iinh:(tantial aid toward* the mental ef* 
fort which nxunt bt* made U'fon* tliofM* Mme aoimdi 
can Iw c*onnPcted in the hcan*r*ii mind with any- 
thing; nmre than a mere plraniiralile ransntion. 
whii'h it if one. bnt one only of their true end* 
to prodnt*e. In the ra^c^ of olher acienrea some 
attempt in iiraally made by the ]>rofi!}Vor to im- 
part inittruetion as well as amusement in the ex- 
ereiso of his art. The Owens and the Tyndalls 
of oar day do not content themMdves with dem- 
onstrations and exncriments ealeuUted only to 
attract and astonish the eye or ear. The lectur- 
er on Chemistry docs not consider his work is 
done when he has produced brilliant combina- 
tions of color. The electrician is not satisfied 
with mvstifvinu a crowd of eairer listeners with 
edects, of which the eausi*s are lN*yond their ken. 
Kather, in all these cases, the popular exposition 
of the science is made the metlium of conreyinff 
an explanation of its deep prinriples, which 
would not only be nninle'lijiible but unpalatable 
to the onlinary and too often uneducated mind if 
placed nakedly bt*fore it. Rot when music is the 
subject treated, a totally opposite course is adopt- 
ed. As a rule it is left to speak for itself. Sym- 
phony follows overture and son*; follows »>nata 
nijsht after ni};ht, season after season, and it is 
not too much to s-iv that a very lartre number of 
the audience rise from their teats without even 
realizin;; the nieanin;r of the varied forms in 
which the com|KMtions are cast, much Irnv the 
intenik>n of the writers or the extent to which 
they have carried them out The analytical pro- 
grammes provided by the director of the Monday 
Popular Concerts for the usr of his friends, and 
which the old and new Philharmonic and other 
•ocietii*s have been stimulate) to supply are, it is 
true, stens in the ri;zht din*ctk>n, but even these 
are concbeil in lan)rtta<re which is unhappily still 
a dead letter to the (;reat body of amateurs, and 
thus they scarcf ly meet the want to which we 
are alludinj. That it ia a want of the ape, is we 
think unilcniablc, and therefore it is worthy of 
consideration, whether, with the means ain'adv 
at our command, we cannot do something towards 
•applying it. 

To this c|nettion a practical answer has been 
affonled durinp the past few weeks by the Musi- 
cal ProfeKior at Kilinburph University, whose ef- 
f >. ti to jiroiiiole the eilucalion of the amateurs of 
the art m the northern capital are forming; so 
worthy a fulfilment of the ob{e«'ts which the 
fouiid«rr of the Chair of Music had in view. Pro- 
fc-tsor Oakeley has, as our readers have learnt 
from the frvquent rcconis we h.iTO published of 
his |i«*Hi>roiances, pven during the University 
•eH»K.ns a seri«*sof or^an n^ciials to which he has 
in\iied ih** litixcns as well as the students, thus 
uiakuijs the cUs<»-rnom in Pj«rk Plice just what it 
sUoAld Ihs — a centre of niusi<*al life for the whole 
cit},asilic University its«df is a centre in exery 
branch of Icaminir for the i-ountr}*. In the pro- 
granimcs he has never failetl to j?ive an eiluca- 
tional bearing to the re<*itals, and in selection and 
arraniseiiieut his schemes have hitherto licen hish* 
l\ satisfictory ; but to these advantsfro* he has 
now atldeil annther at the openin? of the present 
s«*aMNi b% pi cfai-inj; each piece with a few re- 
marki* • it Iter historical or des(*riptive, thus fur- 
iii>liin;! lb It %cry aid to an intelliirent under- 
{(t-«iitlnfjot'the inuMc to the i;encral absence of 
wiiii'li w.' Live ailiidi d. Thus what in ortlinary 
CHM- noiJd Jh* a in«'n' or«ran concert has become 
N iiitf •ii> ot iiir«*<*t innsicsl traininjr. calculated not 
only forri-<«r<; n desire to search further into the 
deep thin^fs of the art, but to impart a totally 
fresh in:er«>t to the music played. Here then, 
ill a niugh form, is the remtMly for the evil to 
which wr have calUnl attention, a means ready 
to hand of raising music from the unworthy place 
to whii-h it has been too habitoally towered, and 
of imparting to our Concert rooms a higher e'e- 
mcDt than it otually to be found in them. On 



many occasions perharni a running commentary 
on a pc^rformance would bo out of place, but at 
such recitals as tho«e of Mme. Arabella Gwldard 
and Mr. Charles IlalltS, which are ostensibly de- 
signed to elevate the taste and to aflord an in- 
tellectual entertainment to thosit who are anxious 
to be taught, wo U'lieve the system would be 
found to work most admirably. Indeed we f|ues- 
tion whether it misrht net with equal fitness be 
applied to all classical performances ; and wheth- 
er with a capable speaker, the introductory re- 
marks would not sooii be regarded as an integral 
Cart of the evcnins's entertainment. The days 
ave, we would fain hope, forever passed away 
when music was reganle*! merely as the pastime 
of an idle hour, and we believe that some such 
assistance to intelligent progrets would be gladly 
welcomed. It is impossible to watch an audience 
at a Monday Popular Concert without feeling 
that the brain as well as the mere sentimental 
enthusiasm of a lan?e liorly of the almost breath- 
less listeners is b«*ing called into exercise ; and 
we arc therefore ascribing to them nothing more 
than they dcM*rve when wo assert that they 
would rejoice still higher in the world of art 
opened out before them by the touch of a God- 
dard, or the bow of a Joachim. 

At any rate, whether the adoption of tuch a 
system in onlinary concerts wouhl be wise or not, 
of one thing thcro can be little doubt, that the 
provision of a series of concerts in which the ex- 
planatory remarks would form a com|ionent part 
of the scheme is hi{?hly desirable. If the musk; 
mom at Kdinbunrh is crowded, it cannot be doubt- 
e«] that an equally eager band of amateurs would 
be found in London and in other larfre towns in 
the kingdom ; and it would indeed be catting a 
tlur upon the profession to argue that its fore- 
most ntenibers are unable thus to imt forth in in- 
tellijrible language tlie meaning of the tone-poemt 
to which their artistic skill imparts life and reali- 
ty. Nay more, if in every district some such 
course were adopted, and if instead of the chief 
interest of a concert beinir centred on the special 
excellencies of the **star,*' the beauties of the mu- 
sic and the design of its composer were set forth 
with clearness and brevity, we can but think that 
the interests of art would be promoted, and that 
a powerful means would be providecf of making 
the English in reality as well at in name a muti- 
cal people. 



Professor Oakeley on MedisByal 

On the afrenioon of Thursriay the 2nd inst.. 
Professor II. S. Oakeley delivered the first of a 
series of o|)en lectures in the Park Plai*e Music 
Hall, Kdinbnrgh. In addition to many ttudentt, 
a number of other gentlemen were present. 

Professor Oakeley, in his introrluctory remarks, 
adverteil to the necessity of public lectures to 
mixed audiences on musical subjects being free 
from technicalities in order that they might be 
generally interestinff« and stated that the legiti- 
mate work of a professor in such lectures was not 
so much to teach at to prepare for teaching, to 
remove discouragements, to awaken interest, and 
to form a sound and healthy taste on the subject 
which lay bi'fbre him. In a form«*r course of lec- 
tures on "Hebrew, Greek, and Roman Music, in 
connection with the national character," he en- 
deavored to give some idea of music as it was 
among the greatest nations of the world before 
the Christian era. R«*sumin]t the tubj«*ct where 
they left it, he again asked them to remark, at 
they coulfl hanlly, he thon«rht, fail to do, how in- 
variably music, like the other arts, but pt^rhaps 
more than any other, proved itself the outward 
symliol of the inner spirit, the exponent of the 
hidden prineipic — in a word, the voice by which 
the heart of the people strove to expreas ita 
wants, and poured forth ita sweet sympathies. 

Folk>wing the courte of history in their glance 
at the projvressof otusic^ they started to-day from 
the Christian era— extending from that epoch to 
the Reformation, which he had chosen as his other 
boundary-line, becante it teemed to correspond 
very closely with an cm of remarkabla signifi- 
cance in the prosress of mutic. He would not 
have them imagine that thej were entering now 



on a very dreary, unromantw, or barren district 
of inquiry, or that there was little or nothing to 
repay them for the labor of their research(*t. It 
was true that the "dark ages," as they were some- 
times called, had a ver}* bad name for ignorance 
and barbarism ; but while in tome res|*ectt the 
charge wat not altogether unfounded, there 
was some truth in the remark that the me«lifeval 
a|s«*s had bi^en called dark partly and chieflv lie- 
cause of our own ignorance about them. Here 
and there in every century were sacred and se- 
questered spots, a retreat from the violence of 
brute fori'e for minds with a taste for cultivation ; 
anil mu^c, as they knew, and as he had obterved 
in previous K*ctures, was indeed a thing of to 
universal a capacity that no ase, no conntrv, 
seemed to be aide to exist entirely without it. 
Music was, indeed, a plant which struck its roots 
so deep into the heart, that no storms, no wintry 
blasts, could chc<*k its growth eflectuaily, nor 
could ignorance or barbarism entirely prevent its 
small voice from bi'ing heard. 

There were three points in regard to medie- 
val music generally, to whi<!h be wished to di- 
rect attention. In the first pUire, the music of 
medisBval Christendom was, nd^r all, in a great 
measure, a reprorloctkni and an outgrowth «f Pa- 
gan Greece. As a modem writer truly tai«l, 
**Miisic was. of course, employed from the earliest 
aces of the Christian Chun*h in its religions ser- 
vi<*et. What tlie music of the first Christians 
was can only be matter of conjecture, but it mav 
be supposed to have been mmilar to that whit'li 
had formerly been used in the different countries 
where they dwelt. In Judea, the religious chants 
formerly used in the Jewish worship would still 
be usefl ; and in other parts of the Rmnan Em- 
pire the new Christians would have recourse to 
the Pagan hymns of the Gn*eks and Romans." 
As he bad shown in a previous lecturt*, lionio, 
under the Emperors, content to Ihmtow rather 
than to originate, did little more. for the art than 
merely to copy Atliens ; and as Rome, with its 
irresistible eagles, tacitly succumbed to the supe- 
rior influence of Grecian cultivation, so the rude 
Northmen cmild not but bow their heads, abashed 
and humbled, before the artistic supremacv of the 
nation which they had beaten on tne battle-field. 
The Professor enterml at tome length into the 
grounds for ath-ibuting to the Cliurch tones now 
designated "Gregorian chants" a Pagan origin, 
and then went on to ttaie that the second point 
to which he bejnred to call attention, as a char- 
acteristic of music before the Reformation, wat 
obviously connected with the preceding one— 
namely, that merlinval music, especially in its in- 
fancy, was strongly — he did not say exclusively — 
tinged with a clerical or ecclesiastical flavor. 
This, he said, could hardly be otherwise in a day 
when the clergy, or at least the monastic orders, 
were almost the sole pioneers of civilisation and 
the sole representatives of art. Thev were, in 
fact, as a rule, the painters, the architects, the 
musicians of their period. While all ranks of sor 
ciety around them, from the baron in his feudal 
tower, and the burgess within the city ramparts, 
to the serf who tilled the soil, were occupied in 
almost unceasing strife, the clergy or monks 
alone had the time, the taste, or the facilities for 
uninterrupted study. 

In referring to the monastic influence on rao- 
sie of mediseval times, which thus naturally gave 
to it a certain grave and ecclesiastical character, 
he did not forget that a less artist k* kind of secu- 
lar music cxistevl from an eariy date, which was 
wholly independent of the more cultivated style 
to which he had been calling atteiilion, and they 
must not ignore the existence of su(?h melody as 
was made in earlv times, for instance by the 
**minstr<ds" or **sca)ds," the successors, perha|is, of 
the ancient bards, who were known and revered 
in all parts of Europe, and the precursors of 
•*irleemcn" or ••harpers," ami of the order of the 
English minstrels who flourished till the sixteenth 
century. Besides these were the tronliadottrs, 
the jongleurs, and othera, who teem to have 
tprung up in the tenth century in tunny Pro- 
vence, and were now repretented in Italy by 
•*improvitatori ;" alt bough, at he need tcarcely 
•ay, far leai romance and noie knavery were ••- 
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sociated with the modern trovatore than the me- 
diaBTal troubadour. 

The third important feature in mediaeval mu- 
sic, and it was tnat which stamped it as thorouji^h- 
]y and essentially distinct from the music which 
preceded it, was the introduction of harmony. 
He spoke of harmony in a technical and scientific 
sense, and not merely as an accompaniment in 
musical concord to melody. After showing how 
the facts were accounted for, that melody was of 
southern birth, and that harmony was the more 
stately offspring of the north. Professor Oakeley 
stated that, in this third feature in mediseval mu- 
sic they had at least the introduction of a novel 
element, and one the importance of which could 
not be over-estimated, into the music of the dark 
ages ; and they must not forget that the impor- 
tant invention of harmony and counterpoint was, 
to a great extent, to be attributed to tne inven- 
tion of the organ — an instrument the use of 
which, rude as it was then in its construction, be- 
came pretty general in Germany, Italy, vnd Eng- 
land during the tenth century. In concluding, 
the Professor said that in future lectures he hoped 
to carry forward their investigations into the his- 
torical idiosyncrasies of some of the principal na- 
tions of mediaeval Europe, and he aslced his au- 
dience to bear in mind the general propositions 
he had striven to lay before them : — Ficst, that 
medisBval music comes to us ultimately from the 
pre-Christian era ; next, that it was mainly, in its 
earlier stages, of a religious kind ; and lastly — but 
for us it was the most important point of all — 
that, by its deep and more recondite harmony, it 
challenged for itself an independence of its own, 
and claimed to be indeed no mere tradition of an 
alien and effete race, but the true and living 
patrimony of the great northern family to which 
we ourselves boast to l)eIong. He then made an 
announcement to the students to the effect that 
he would play on the organ in the hall on Thurs- 
day next at half-past four. 

The Professor, who was frequently applauded, 
performed on the grand organ in the course of 
nis lecture, an old *^dance tune," in illustration of 
his remarks on mediseval secular music. — Choir, 



Mr. Bitter's Third Lectnre. 

Mr. F. L. Ritter, in his third lectnre (on the opera, 
from 1600 to the death of Gluck in 1787). traces the 
rise of Monods [?], properly so-called, from the ac- 

2uireiDent of greater freedom among the various 
kiropean nations, and an increasing need of the 
study of the secular sciences and arts. Touching on 
the mystery, or miracle plays, he spoke of the lite- 
erary and scientific circles, among whom, principally 
in luily, a desire arose for the revival of the Greek 
drama, with its music, of the wonderful effects of 
which so much had been written ; and also of the 
efforts of many scientific Itnliahs to discover and re- 
suscitate the lO'it Greek mu!«irnl poems. The at- 
tempts of Mei, Stros-i, Galiloi (fathtr of the astrono- 
mer, and others), were described, not forgetting the 
6ceDa.<t, etc., by Galilei, '* which seem to have been 
the first compositions for one voice, independent of 
counterpoint." The first, however, who wrote songs 
combined in a dramatic form was '*£milio del Cava- 
liere." Ho set to music two pastorals, "II Satiro" 
and "La Disperxzione di Fileno," by the renowned 
poetess, Laura Guidiccioni, and these were sung 
throughout. It seems, however, that Cavaliere's 
efforts were not entirely satisfactory. Peri was more 
successful. "He first made use of the stilo parlants ; 
or recitative (before A. D. 1600), and every one 
among the modern Hellenes who heard his intermez- 
sos, interspersed with choruses by the celebrated 
Madrigal composer, Luca Marensio, believed that 
the mnnical forms which the old Greeks had used in 
their dreams were now recovered," Mr. Bitter then 
gave an interesting account of the dramas of Cava- 
Tiere and Peri, the kind of orchestra which they used, 
and a sketch of these composers' careers ; "all the 
material for formation and construction of the opera 
was thus discovered, and in the course of time an 
art form emerged from these efforts, destined to play 
a conspicuous part in the artistic and social life of 
whole nations. ' The newly discovered recitative 
style made a great sensation all over Italy, and was 
carried to fuller perfection by Monteverde (born 
1568), whose works, Mr. RitteV assures us, "show a 
great progress beyond those of his predecessors. 
Everywhere I find a tendency to give to the words and 
characters of his poem the true expression, gained by 
an effective use of harmonic and rhythmical means. 



The opera, further aided by costume and machinery, 
having become a favorite entertainment at the differ- 
ent Italian courts, many composers essayed their 
{>ower8 in this form, among them the celebrated Al- 
essandro Scarlatti, "to whom belonss the merit of 
having founded the Neapolitan school of music, out 
of which came forth a large array of distinguished 
composers and singers, whose influence has been felt 
up to our own day, and who perfected the recitative." 
Mr. Ritter then describes the transportation of opera 
to various European courts, where Lambert, Tnlly 
and Ramean gained, in France, the greatest success 
by writing in the Italian style, during the latter part 
of the seventeenth century. 

In alludins: to the progress of the English musi- 
cal drama, Mr. Ritter paid a tribute to the genius of 
Henry Pnrcell, and after describing the state of the 
London musical stage, gave an account of Handel's 
career as an operatic composer and manager. Of 
Handel's operas he said that, "with the exception of 
a few exquisite airs and choruses, they have sunk 
into oblivion ; and in spite of the great musical beau- 
ties they contain, the rich source of pure enjoyment 
and instruction they present to the student, to revive 
them on the stage would prove a decided failure." 

The second part of this lecture presented a 
thorough review of the life and labors of the writer 
Gluck, and his reform of musical-dramatic art, with 
interesting accounts of his relations with his literarv 
and noble contemporaries, and of the famous Gluck 
and Picctni feud. In a summary of what had been 
so far accomplished on the various operatic stages of 
Europe, Mr. Ritter said : "The opera, as the highest 
meaning and expression of the musical drama, is not 
the work of one nation. Italian art, as such, has 
only exclusive importance and signification for the 
Italian ; French art for the Frenchman ; German for 
the German ; the quintescence of that great spirit 
which governs and inspires them all in their art pro- 
ductions, is the goal towards which the genius of 
mankind strives. Every one is called to bring a 
certain part of the universal work to its perfection. 
And then the appearance of the German element on 
the theatre of European culture was an event in the 
intellectual life of nations. Only then was it possi- 
ble to lay a foundation for the future growth of mu- 
sic, considered as an art in our wide modem sense ; 
yet, in a balmy climate, under the beautiful Italian 
sky, its first fruits ripened. But the Italian element 
was not intense and profound enough to give univer- 
sality to musical art; the German element produced 
two apostles of mighty genius, Handel and Gluok, 
who were destined to proclaim the highest truths of 
music. As if providentially, London and Paris, the 
capitals of two great nations, and both foreign to 
these German masters, were selected as the battle 
fields where the egotistical art principle of one nation 
came into deadly conflict with the breadth and pro- 
fundity of another." Mr. Ritter then explained the 
causes that have led to the supremacy of German art 
in our present state of musical culture. 

FOURTH LECTURE. 

In his lectnre on the Oratorio, given last Tuesday 
evening, Mr. Ritter traced the origin of that musical 
form from the old miracle plays. &nd gave a long, de- 
tailed account of them, relating many interesting in- 
cidents connected with their authors and performers, 
as also the reason why the term oratorio has been ap- 
plied to the modem sacred dramatic form. Cava- 
liere's rules for the performance of one of the first 
oratorios are curious, as is also the fact that the sa- 
cred muAic was enlivened by dancing in his time. 
The efforts of this composer, as well as of Animuccia, 
the friend of St. Philip Neri ; of CariRsimi, Stradel- 
la, Scarlatti and others, were described, and the in- 
fancy and development of that form known as the 
"Passion Oratorio," the first specimen of which, by a 
Protestant composer, was written three hundred years 
ago, though such Passions were enacted in Catholic 
churches long before. We then had an account of 
the works of Schuetz, who wrote, Mr. Ritter says, 
"great and powerful choruses, in which the Handel- 
ian spirit already breathes, thouRrh Handel was not 
yet born when Schuetz died." Sebastian! and Reiser 
were also alluded to. In following the progress of 
oratorio to its present modem perfection, Mr. Ritter 
gave much interesting information in regard to Lu- 
ther's labors as a musician in the service of the re- 
formed church, and also of the composers who were 
associated with him. It is not so well known as it 
should be that Luther ranked the profession of music 
as next below that of divinity. He attached the 
greatest importance to music as a moral agent in ed 
ucation, "as it renders the mind intellectual," and 
dec^lnred that he could never respect a schoolmaster 
who did not know how to sing. After naming those 
of Luther's hymns which are reallv authentic, and 
passin(!r in review the Protestant Church composers 
up to the end of the seventeenth century, Mr. Ritter 



devoted the second part of his lecture principally to 
a sketch, as fbll as his limits would allow, of the life 
and works of John Sebastian Bach and Handel, as 
composers of sacred Protestant music. In speaking 
of Bach, Mr. Ritter gave an especially fine analysis 
of the St. Matthew's Passion Oratorio, and drew an 
able parallel between Bach and Palestrina, and their 
relations to the church music of their several creeds. 
Of Handel's efforts in oratorio we had also a full ac- 
count ; those gigantic works, written after he had 
passed his fifty-third year. Reference was made to 
the oratorios of Italianized German composers, such 
as Hasse, Graun, Telemann, and those, now forgotten, 
of the English Arae, Arnold and others, as also to 
Pagolus' beautiful works in this form, and to Men- 
delssohn's charming "St. Paul" and "Elijah." Nor 
was Schumann's great secular oratorio forgotten. In 
summing up the merits, aim and influence of the or- 
atorio form and its composer's claims, Mr. Ritter 
said, finely and truly, that "only through a return to 
a deep, earnest and faithful study of the immortal 
works of Handel can a *>ew art foundation be gained. 
Were not Haydn and Mendelssohn inspired by Han- 
del 1 Yet, though they created noble works, thev 
did not reach, far less surpass, their glorious model. 
Then lot us go back to that inexhaustible mine of in- 
spiration-— not in the spirit of mere imitators and su- 
perficial transcribers, but in that of the best minds of 
our own times— to strengthen, intensify and enlarge 
our views through the ennobling influence of perfect 
models. No age has yet produced fine works inde- 
pendent of those that preceded it ; and no age will 
fulfil an artistic mission in its full significance by wil- 
fully ignoring or depreciating the great and the beau- 
tiful which ages before it have already accomplish- 
ed."— TFedWy iZeww. 
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Chicago, Dec. 24.--Of musical occurrences here 
since my last letter, the following mention must suf- 
fice. Nov. 27, 29 and 30, came Theodore Thomas 
with his superbly trained orchestra. These concerts 
were given in Farwell Hall, and were entirely supe- 
rior to anything in the orchestra] line wo have ever 
dreamed of here. Whatever they did was with 
such exquisite finish as to leave us but one adjective 
with which to describe the ensembU : it was certainly 
nearer perfect than most things are to which that sig- 
nificant adjective is applied. We had only to lament 
that the performances partook so largely of the na- 
ture of virtuoso doings as to forbid our being treated 
to an entire Symphony. The pecuniary result was 
not what it ought to have been, owing, principally, 
to the injudicious and inefficient management of the 
advance agent of the company. The first evening 
there was a mere handful of audience, scarcely flve 
hundred ; the second night some eight hundred or so ; 
and the third, nearly two thousand. 

The Carlotta Fatti troupe came Dec. 8, and 
gave five concerts. It is scarcely necessary that I 
should write anything to you about these concerts. 
As it regards money and fashion they were complete 
and immense successes. All Chicago turned out to 
hear, and I verily believe not a few thought the Patti 
before them was the Marquise de Caux herself. Her- 
manns, as usual, brought down the house in applause. 
Mr. Ritter played the piano in an elegant style, and 
with great modesty of deportment. He played sev- 
eral Gavottes by Bach, Mendelssohn's E-mioor Ron- 
do Capricdoso, and at the last concert, Mendelssohn's 
G-minor Concerto. Of this latter, which was char- 
acterized by the musicians present as a most beauti- 
ful performance, the papers made no mention. This 
strange oversight arose from the fact that the pro- 
grammes were not published in advance, and the 
newspaper men, having already heard the same pro- 
gramme several times repeated, on this evening went 
virtuously home to bed, and wrote their next morn- 
ing's critiqueM on general principles. 

The Parepa-Roba Enolish Opera Troupe 
came hack to us Dec. 13 with "Norma," followed by 
"Faust," "Sonnambula," and "Der Freyschiitz." 
"Norma" was done well in. only two respects : Mme. 
ParepaRosa, and Mrs. Zelda Seguin. These two 
alone saved the performance from being an utter 
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ficuco. It appeared that, the orchestral parts not 
baring arriyed, the instrtiments were played partly 
from the dictates of the "inner consciousness*' of the 
indiridnal players. The result was not pleasing. 
Mme. Parepa sang grand1y-*as no one else has ever 
sung "Norma" here ; and in Mrs. Soguin ahe had a 
worthy supporter. Mr. Nordblom was by no means 
a worthy PoUio. The papers bad a great deal to say 
about the impropriety of giving "Norma" in Eng- 
lish, but for my part I see no reason why a murder 
in English is more culpable than one in Italian. Of 
the performance of "Der Freyschfitz" a like qualified 
admiration must be expressed. The first time, every 
thing went a little slowly, as the singers were not fa- 
miliar with the stage business, nor even with the dia- 
logue ; but the second performance was much better. 
In the cast we had Mme. Parepa as Agatha, Miss 
Hersee as Ann, Castle as Max, and Campbell as 
as Caspar. I think it is not too much to say that all 
of these parts were well sustained. Mme. Parepa 
was not at her best, owing to a bsd cold ; but her 
singing of the "Prayer" was something long to be 
remembered. The Wolfs Glen scene was elabo- 
rately gotten up, and throughout the scenic effects 
were better than our opera managers usually take 
pains to give us. The orchestra, too, although not 
so good as we would like, contains some excellent 
players, especially a first violin and double bass, and 
is very ably directed by Carl Rosa. 

I ought also to mention the rendering of Faust. 
Miss Horsee's Margharita, Mr. Castle's Faust, and 
Mr. Lawrence's Valentine were all worthy of high 
praise. Mr. Lawrence sang the ftong, "Loving smile 
of sister kind," written for the part by Gounod, after 
Fau9t was brought out in English in London. This 
song adds much to the musical attraetiveness of the 
opera, and was admirably done. The death of Val- 
entine was also an excellent piece of acting. 

1 differ in UAo from those critics who would confine 
this troupe to "Maritana," "Bohemian Girl," and the 
like, under the pretense that the music of "Faust," 
"Norma," and "Der Freyschuta," is of too high a 
character for them, and the operas themselves im- 
proper for English. This, in my opinion, is mere 
twaddle. That there are imperfections in their ren- 
derings I readily admit, but the steady improvement 
in the successive performances is marked and gratify- 
ing. The troupe contains six artists who are of re- 
markable merit, and all of them are deservedly pop- 
ular here. They are : Mme. Parepa, Miss Ilersee, 
Mrs. Seguin, Messrs. Castle, Campbell and Law- 
rence. 

The most successful performances here were "Mar- 
tha" end "The Marriage of Figaro." 

By way of general gossip I have only space to 
note that Lyon & Healy were just moving into a new 
store that will be one of the most elegant in the coun- 
try. Of this I will write fully in my next. Mr. 
Dudley Buck has been very ill, but is now well. The 
Quintette Club are busy throughout the West, and 
on the whole are doing well. The Parepa troupe 
have had great business in some of the smaller towns 
as well as hero. Times are hard ; but Christmas is 
merry. Dsa Fkbyscuubtz. 

Nbw York, Dec. 20. On Saturday evening the 
Brooklyn Society gave its second concert, at tite 
Academy of Music. 'The solo artists were Miss 
Anna Mehlig (piano), Miss Nettie Sterling (contral- 
to), and Mr. Levy (cornet 2i-piston). The following 
selections were performed : 

4th Symphony, D minor, op. 120 Schiim»nn. 

2 mov»ment« from "FantMtie Symphony" Bvrllos. 

Vackeltana, C minor Meyerb«er. 

The Symphony was very excellently played, bar- 
ring some few deficiencies in the final movement. Mr. 
Bergner did ample justice to himself aod to his repu- 
tation in the violoncello solo with which the Ro- 
mance opens, and the same may be said of Mr. Noll 
in the exquisite violin passage (in the same move- 



ment) which drops, in triplets, so daintily down to 
the low notes of the instruments. I think the best 
performance was that of the Scherzo, the tempo of 
which was taken — as it seemed to me — much more 
moderately than is usual with Mr. Bergmann. 

Doubtless such composers as Hector Berlioz have 
and have had their uses, although it would perplex 
one greatly to say if hat those uses are. The por- 
tions of his "Fantastic Symphony" given on Satur- 
day evening, are hardly calculated to fill the soul 
with delight, and I am always suspiciooi of the merit 
of any musical composition which needs a printed 
analysis to explain its meaning. Music of intrinsic 
worth and meaning should explain itself. 

Miss Mehlig, a German pianiste who has recently 
arrived in this country, achieved an immense success 
in her very artistic rendering of a quaint, old-fash- 
ioned Concerto by Hummel. Her execution is very 
fine, her touch delicate yet firm, and she plays with 
a passion and abandon only too rare among artists 
here. She was enthusiastically encored — the orches- 
tra taking a most active part in the general manifes- 
tation of delight, — and then played an extremely dif- 
ficult and very efiective arrangement of Paganini's 
"Clochette." Her technique is superb and she never, 
under any circumstances, forces the tone of the in- 
strument. She made use of a powerful and full-toned 
Steinway grand, whose resonant tones filled every 
comer of the auditorium. 

Miss Nettie Sterling— who has been studying for 
two years in Europe, and whose friends are so eulo- 
gistic of her powers — did not create a very marked 
sensation. Her voice is quite a full and rich one, 
but her manner and style are cold. Her execution 
of Rossini's "Di tanti paltlti" was devoid of anything 
like fire and vigor, and her singing, as a whole, im- 
pressed me as being ama/kirish. We fear that inju- 
dicious friends have flattered her (as other American 
singers have been flattered) into the belief that she is 
a great artist ; that she certainly is not. Two years 
ago she sang at several concerts in Steinway Hall, 
when her efforts gave me the impression that she was 
a vocalist of much talent and promise. My expec- 
tations have not been realized, for she is not true to 
pitch, her execution is quite labored, and her man- 
ner cold and unsympathetic. I regret to say this 
plainly, but a critic must be just and conscientious. 
Besides the Rossini Cavatina she sang two of Schu- 
mann's lovely songs, which were singularly inappro- 
priate to the occasion. 

Mr. Levy's solos, also, were a little out of place at 
a Philharmonic concert, for although his first one — 
one of I)e Bcriot's "Airs" — belongs to a very good 
class of mn<ic, yet his encore, bis own "Maud Waltz," 
is too trivial for any musical entertainment of any 
dignity. Of course the managers of the Society must 
endeavor to please their subscribers, and it is natural 
that they shonUl even strain a point to do so ; but I 
respectfully suggest that this sort of thing is going a 
little too far. It is better to stop somewhere; and 
who would wish to arrive at the period when on«i of 
the chief attractions of a Philharmonic programme 
should be " Shoo fly, don't bodder me," arranged 
for solo, chorus and grand orchestra, with "bones" 
and burnt cork accompaniments ? It behooves the 
directors of tliis Society to consider this matter care- 
fully. 

The 3d concert will be given on Saturday evening, 
Jan. 22nd, 1870, with the assistance of Mr. Bergner 
(violoncello) and of Mr. Jarvis (piano), of Philadel- 
phia, who will play Chopin's F*minor Concerto. 
The orchestral programme will include Mendels- 
sohn's "Scotch" Symphony, and the TannhSuser 
Overture. p. 

NOT! TO TITB ABOVE. Our Corr«>pondent*{i p1«lnly 
candid Imprcmlon oT Mim Sterling's ringing rowit paMi for 
what It )■ worth. But we are hoand to say that we have 
hmrd. from «mnpcti>nt imnree*, mneh more Ikvorahlo teiitl- 
mony. And we have m often heard Uie charge of ''eoldnem^' 
brought by n<aily niuxirnl, npprecialiTe people agalnat artistR 



who we know sing with fMUog, that wo havo learned to ae- 
eept that criticism alwayi with a rontidemble vratn of can- 
tioB. We hear that we ehall have erelong an opportunity to 
Judge here for ourMlves of the dnger In qneetkm. Ilean> 
while, on the priaciplo of oiMfi alttnun ptuttm, we append a 
portion of an extract which a ftriend has sent to us.— Kd. 

"UlsB Sterling went forth to l»e an earaesl student, and it 
need hardly be Mid. of one who conld be so severe a self-critic, 
that she brought high IntelUgenee to her studies. 

"We have been privilaged to bear her sinee her return, and 
we ean consdeations^ say, that has labor has been well be- 
stowed, for the rssults have ezeeeded our ezpeetatloos. Her 
voice was always floe; Its body Aill, lis reaonroes of power 
very great, and she used It with eoosiderable sklU. But it 
was not equal ; It had an abundance of rough onergy which 
needed refining, toning down, and, In seme parts, building up. 
Her Impulse and enthusiasm were great, but these, too, need- 
ed that control which could only be aceompUshed by that 
self-posse is ion which perfect knowledge givee. 

"Hiss SterHng has achieved these'ends. Her noble voice has 
attained its full power. It has been thoroughly equalised, 
and now presents that combination of ample power, cultiva- 
ted refinement, and passion controlled by Intelligence. SIm 
has now, in addition to one of the finest voices ever heard, an 
artistic style and finish which fits her as well for ttie operatic 
stage as the concert-room, and we predict for her a brilliant 
Boecen in both departments. We believe the stiffe to be her 
true mission, and if she follows out the true instincts of lier 
nature. America will have had the honor of giving to the 
world two of the finest contraltl. Miss Adelaide PbUllpps and 
Miss Nettle Sterling ,*of the present centuiy.** 

—!^ 

Jtoig^fs lonrnal of Pnstt. 

BOSTON. JAN. 1. 1870. 

The Christmas Oratorios. 

The Music Hall was completely filled on Satur- 
day evening with the devoutly attentive audience, 
ta usual, to the Christmas Oratorio par excellence^ 
Handel's "Messiah." The choms seats were very 
full — perhaps 600 singers — and their new ar- 
rangement on the stage, each of the four masses 
rising tier on tier from orchestra to gallery, seem- 
ed to be an improvement ; though we incline to 
think the arrangement never will be satisfactory 
until the stage is lowered several feet, so that the 
oboral amphitheatre may spring from a point 
nearer the floor of the anditoriom. Good bal- 
ance of parts, rich, clear ringing quality of col- 
lective tone, and for the most part a fair degree 
of enthusiasm were noticeable in the chorus sing- 
ing, which was on the whole better than we have 
bad for a good while. More light and shade than 
usual showed careful rehearsal, creditable to Con- 
ductor Zerkahn and to the Handel and Haydn 
Society. Still, sometimes there was more or less 
lack of promptness and decision in the coming in 
of parts, especially the basses. The tenors, how- 
ever, rang out with uncommon purity and were 
instant to the mark. We were glad to have tho 
expressive chorus : "And with His stripes" re- 
stored ; though not one of the happi^t render- 
ings of the evening, it prepared the way more 
fitly for the boldly contrasted "All we like sheep 
have gone astray." 

The soloists were certainly the best available. 
Anything more satisfactory, in sound or feeling, 
than the delivery of "O thou that tellest," "Ho 
shall feed his flock," and, above all, "He was des- 
pised," by Miss Adrlaidk Phillipps, were 
more than reasonable to hope for or desire. She 
never sang better, or more to the hearts of all. 
It was natural enough that the great mass of the 
audience could not be content with one bearing 
of "He shall feed ;" but when wo consider tliat 
the same melody, only on a higher key, is imme- 
diately repeated by the Soprano in "Come unto 
Him,'* and when that also, sung so finely by Miss 
Houston, had to bo repeated in its turn, it seems a 
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reasonable ques*;ion whether in such cases a Con- 
ductor ought not in the interests of art to over- 
rule the improvident momentary wishes of an au- 
dience, rather than allow the same piece to be 
Bur\f[four times over, and that too at the risk of 
dulling the appetite for the last part of a three 
hours' performance. The latter portion of a long 
Oratorio demands all the protection which absti- 
nence from encores in the first part can afford. 
Miss Houston's telling voice, always brilliant, 
has gained in fullness and in evenness, and her 
interpretation of the great soprano music was 
more artistically whole and rounded out, more 
evenly sustained, more impressive than ever. 
She has learned something in her short stay 
abroad. She was warmly welcomed back to a 
sphere which it was thought she had abandoned ; 
and certainly she threw all her soul into her song, 
which was generally good, and now and then in 
certain moments almost great, for she is a singer 
who has inspirations. 

The greatest new gain to the Oratorio was the 
grand Bas^ of Mr. M. W. Whitney, who ren- 
dered all those airs in a much more artistic and 
eff*ective style than he was capable of before he 
went abroad. Mr. W. J. WiNcn showed very 
considerable improvement in the management of 
his quite pleasing tenor voice, and in a more ex- 
pressive rendering of the music, particularly in 
the opening, ''Comfort ye," &c. But he has hard- 
ly strength to cope with **Thou shalt break them," 
or fineness and depth of pathos for "Thy rebuke." 
There is still a certain crudeness, hardness, and 
sens.; ot effort in what he does ; while on the oth- 
er hand he is free from aff*ectation, sentimentali- 
ty, or coarseness, and seems to have right inten- 
tions, which with study and experience may 
achieve much. 

The Orchestra was hardly as strong as we 
could wish, and in some of the wind instrument 
passages (as '*Ile was despised") badly out of 
tune, — doubtless owing to the difficulty of adapt- 
ing the old instruments to the Organ (French) 
pitch. We are glad to learn that a beginning 
has been made in the procuring of new instru- 
ments. Mr. J. C. D. Parker presided ably at 
the Great Organ. 

Costa's "Naaman.** The rain on Sunday even- 
ing thinned the chorun runkii and thinned the audi- 
ence, tbongh both were out in good force. It was a 
better performance on the whole, more bright, moro 
spirited and telling than the work received lost year ; 
yet of the compoMition as a whole we saw no cauHC 
to change oiir fintt impression. Much of it is pleas- 
ing, much muMician-Iike in treatment ; several ot the 
choruses fine; the orchestration almost always in- 
teresting. Bnt many of the Airs, the Qunrrets, &,c., 
aro of ft common-place, Rwcetifih operatic character ; 
the air of the Chihl, particularly, which Mim Piiil- 
Lri*p8Rang 80 beautifully, and which was encored, 
sounding for all the world like one of the modem 
Knglish ballads. Miss Philiipps, of course, made the 
most of her three parts : the wife of Naaman, the 
Widow, and the Child. 

One of the meritnof the work.as wo said last Spring, 
lies in the markeil chara<'teri7.iition of the parts ; and 
the most interesting of tlieNe, that oF Adah, so liean- 
tifally sung tlio first time by Miss Wliitten, did not 
suflTer in the hands of Miss Houston. Misn Gatus 
was not so happy with the part of the SImnamitc 
Woman ns she was liefore ; her voice waa much 
nfllictcd with the trautJo (perhaps due to a cold), and 
there was too much of wild, spitsmodic outl)ur.st in 

the place of real cncrtry and climitx. Mr. Riinor.rH- 
SKN, who has in a great measure recovered the best 



power of his voice, gave a truly dramatic and im- 
pressive rendering of the part of Elisha. Mr. Wimch, 
though far from equal to the impassioned moods of 
Naaman, did himself credit on the whole, and the 
impression made by the other tenor, Mr. Pbbscott, 
who appeared in solo for the first time, in the smaller 
part of Gehftzi, was one that may encourage him to 
perseverance. 

Tomorrow evening the Society are to begin the 
study of the Si. Matthew Pasaion-music of Sebastian 
Bach. 

Concerts. 

Fourth Stmphont Concert. (Music Hall, 
Thursday afternoon, Dec. 16). The mightiest of all 
musical names to conjure by in Boston is Bbbtho- 
VBN. And so the Beethoven programme, — mere 
chance suggestion from the fact that the 99th anni- 
versary of the great composer's birthday would come 
the next day after the concert — ^seems to have raised 
the highest expectation, and, on the whole, to have 
realized the greatest amount of pure enjoyment and 
enthusiasm of any of the Symphony Concerts from 
the first. The largest audience yet seen filled the 
Music Hall, — an audience remarkable for culture, 
taste, and weight of character, — but this time moro 
remarkable for the deep, unflagging attention and en- 
thusiasm with which it listened for two honrs to mu- 
sic wholly ft^m one master's works. What other 
composer could stand such a test ! Yet it was easy 
to make up a programme out of his works exclusive- 
ly, and be sure that it would hold and charm all 
hearers to the end. And that, too, setting aside, by 
reason of their familiarity, all of the three or four 
greatest of the nine Symphonies in the general esti- 
mation, though none perhaps could be more lovely 
than the one presented : 

Ov«rtar« to ^'Th« M«n of Promethcaii,** Bwthown. 

Foarth Symphony, In B flat ^* 

Overtnra. in C, Op 116, eomposed for th« "Name Day" 

of an Smp«ror Beethoven. 

[Repented by nKiae^t.] 
Ptano Forte Concerto, No. 6, In E tlat, op. 78. . . . " 

Bmtt Penibo. 
Overtnre to ^'Bgmont" '* 

Here was a good enough representative selection 
from the several periods and forms of his orchestra] 
works. It worked to a charm, at all events ; all 
seemed too happily, intensely occupied with what 
there was before them to covet anything outside. 
The Overture to the "Prometheus" Ballet, fresh, 
spontaneous, Mosartish, told of his young life and 
joy in vigorous, felicitous production. The warm 
fourth Symphony-^though after the great Eroica — 
betrays the lover's secret, — spiritual, deep, yet passion- 
ate, taking alt Nature into its confidence, hiding itself 
in such ideal utterance, — the ''Adelaide" and the 
"Moonlight Sonata" side of his existence. The 
sketchy Overture in C, full of auroral premonitions 
of his suhlimefit thoughts, (read in one of our recent 
numhcrs how he first meant its themes for illustra- 
tion of Schiller's Hymn to "Joy," and how, after 
that had grown into a po mnrh vaster work, he throw 
these themes together into an Overture for his Em- 
peror's name day), is a good instance wherein to sec 
wliat genius, what grcatncHS is still hinted, if not 
splendidly elaborated, in such a master's slightest 
efforts. Then, for one of the heroic, the triumphant, 
the imperial creations of a truer Emperor than any 
who rei>;ncd over Austria, Beethoven hiniaolf, the 
"Emperor Coneerlo," as it i« often called in Eng- 
land. And, finally, an Overture which is one of his 
greatest, one of the most perfect, most impressive, 
and most characterii<tic in its intenso, concise, com 
plote cxprespion, that to "Egniont." Of course, an- 
other selection might have been as sood ; bnt here 
was enough for a feast, and so good that none 
thought of hetier. The Niiilli Symphony of course 
ought to Ihs reserved for the Centennial nrxt year. 

Well, all these work.-* wore pretty well known here 
before — except the Op. 115, which wrtainly did gain 



in general interest on the second hearing. What 
more need he said then, farther than that they were 
all uncommonly well rendered by the Orchestra, — 
particularly the Concerto and the "Egmont"— and 
that the vast audience seemed inspired with the good 
genius of absorbed and, so to say, clairvoyant atten- 
tion, in sympathetic, charmed rapport with each suc- 
cesfive phase and movement of the musici There 
was a grand impressiveness, an irresistible, fine mag- 
netism , in the very fact of such attention and deep 
interest in so many. We must not forget to say that 
Mr. Pbbabo played his part in the Concerto superbly, 
winning enthusiastic tributes, though by rare chance 
the Chickoring piano was not of their \Qrj best, — 
at least for that use. The Orchestra, we thought, 
achieved their best success thus far in their part of 
that glorious Concerto ; even the wind instruments 
were nearly faultless. All seem to look upon this 
as the great concert of the season, hardly to be sur- 
passed ; yet nothing was intended beyond a passing 
allusion to the groat master's birth day, in the simple 
form of a eelection from his works. There was no 
decoration, save the beautiful laurel wreath upon the 
head of the bronze Beethoven, placed there by the fit- 
test hands, those of our generous townsman to whom 
we owe the presence and possession hero of Crawford's 
nohle statue, and who now, after twelve years' resi- 
dence abroad, has returned to be among us once 
more the same earnest and efficient friend and fur- 
therer of Music, and of all sostlietic calture, that be 
was in younger days. 

The next concert will come after the longer inter- 
val of three weeks, namely, on the 20th of January. 
It will be marked by the new feature of the first per- 
formance in this conntry of the Mapnijieat by Du- 
rante, with full orchestral score by Franz, and sung 
by a select choir, mostly amateurs, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. KRBisaif ANN. They will also sing Mo- 
zart's admirable Ave verum and Schumann's "Gypsy 
Life." Mr. J. C. D. Parker will play Mendels- 
sohn's D-mincr Concerto ; and the strictly orchoittnil 
numbers will be the Suite in D, by Bach (the same 
that Tr eo. Thomas gave ns) ; Schumann 'a first 
Symphony, in B flat ; and the Overture to A'tiry- 
anthe. 

The LiSTKMANN QiiARTRT Matiudcs are finished. 
We mnst reserve what wo have to say of the last two 
till our next number. 

Nkxt. The Farewell Concert of Miss Ai.idr 
Topp, this evminf/, at the Music Hall, must not he 
forjiotten. It offers rare attractions. The Septet by 
Hummel, with I'KRAno at the piano, and with all 
the instruments, is alone enough for the making of a 
concert. The brilliant and cnthnsiastic youn^; pian- 
isto herself wiil play Chopin's B-flat minor Schenco ; 
a Ilungiirian lllmpsody by Lisxl ; a Cachoucha by 
IZaff, and part of Schubert's "Soirdcs de Vionnc," as 
arranged by Lif^zt. She will al.<<o play Miss Ai>k- 
LAii>K PiiiM.irpa'a accompaniment in her last son^, 
an Arietta by Blumenthal; besides which, our noble 
Contralto will ninu a Prayer by DoniziUti. Mr. 
WiiiTNKT, the Basso, contributes n Concert Aria l>y 
Moznrt and an Rnf^lishsong by Randep;;cr ; Mr. B. 
LiSTBMANN, a couple of Violin solus of the i'aganini 
school. 

Mr. Pbraro fsives the first Matinee of his second 
series on Friday. 7ih inst., when he will play a Pie- 
ludo and Fngiie by MindclsKohn (in E minor, op. 
35) ; Liszt's transcription of necthoven's Cycle of 
Six Songs: **An die feme Geiieltfe: a couple of 
charming and ori^rinal Studies by Sterndale Bennett ; 
and ihe Sonata in D, op. 53. by Schubert. 

The 1'arkpa Rosa En;;lish Opera will be here 
early in the month, wlivn we may hope to bear **¥\ • 
jraro's Mrtiringi'," "Obcrou" and oiher good things 
well ilono. 
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Oratorio. 

New York, Dec, 4, 1869. 
To the Editor of the World: 

Sir : — Allow me to make a few remarks in refer- 
ence to yoar kind and detailed report of the last per- 
formance of "Judas Maccabsens" by the Harmonic 
Society. While you give me credit for the scientific 
knowledge which a conductor must possess in order 
to carry out a correct performance of Handel's omto- 
rios, you seem to think me wanting in the enthusiasm 
necessary to inspire a chorus and orchestra. This 
remark was in a certain sense novel to me : as, so 
far in my public career, friends hare been rather in- 
clined to tax me with an unnecessary excess of en- 
thusiasm . But if yon could be aware of half the ob- 
Btacies thai lie in the path of an oratorio conductor in 
this city, and of the especial obstacles that have been 
placed in my path, yon would allow that only a very 
great amount of natural enthusiasm and veneration 
for this noble branch of art could sustain a conductor 
in this thankless vocation. 

Thouirh we have a very large number of church 
singers in Ne«^ York, these are apparently lacking in 
that unselfish love of art which snonld prompt them 
to take part in great choral performances, in which 
only the masses, and not the individuals, are brought 
into prominence. The small proportion of singers 
who make oratorio singing a study is divided into 
half a dosen little societies, and among these, from 
various causes, continual discords are arising, and 
they do not cooperate on public occasions as they 
should. As far as my experience goes, the members 
of these societies are not so fully convinced of the ne- 
cessity of a punctual attendance at rehearsal as to 
neglect social or business engagements in order to be 
present on regular practice evenings. The conduc- 
tor may be overflowing with knowledge, enthusiasm 
and devotion, yet how is it possible for him, without 
the aid of magic, to infuse his own soul into the brains 
and voices of singers who are lacking in the thor- 
ough practice and knowledge absolutely indispensa- 
ble to a correct performance of such profound works 
as those of Handel ? A willing fow always attend ; 
but even they become disconraeed at performance by 
the mistake of those, unfortunately in the majority, 
who only appear at the eleventh hour. 

Another misfortune atteiids the getting up of ora- 
torio performances. Yon are aware how expensive 
an untlertAking it is ; more than one rehearsal with 
the orchestra is seldom had, because our societies are 
poor, and not sustained by onr rich amateurs as they 
should bo. The Harmonic Society's general rehear- 
sal, with chorus and orchestra, has to take place (from 
forced economical reasons) in the day-time, when 
those members who are business men cannot attend. 
Let my chorus he ever so well drilled, how is a per- 
fect performance to take place under such conditionsi 
Our Philharmonic Society — a society of professional 
and not amateur musicians, like our oratorio chorus 
Kiiitr**rs — hsA, besides three public rehearsals, as many 
privHtc ones by its entire force as its conductor thinks 
requisite : and this, too, of works which have been, 
moNt of them, played in the society for the last twen- 
ty ycsrs Would the Philharmonic performances be 
as fine as they are did they take place with a single 
incomplete rehearsal. 

I have often, in moments of heartfelt discourage- 
ment, aureed with yon that, under such difficulties, 
onitorio performances should rather be given up ; 
but tru!«t in the final triumph of a good cause has 
Strain renewed my — shall I say enthusiasm and de- 
votion to a noble branch of art?— in spite of the in- 
jnsttce with which, in too many cases, my efforts have 
'i)cen treated, and the hard trials to which my pa- 
tience has been subjected. 

Thanking yon for yonr criticism, apparently dicta- 
ted by a kind and appreciative spirit, I remain, yours 
truly, F. L. Ritter. 

London- 

TiiR Oratot^io Concerts. — Mr. Barnby opened 
his Keason on Wednesday night with a capital per- 
formance of Handel's Acin and Gahlea, followed by 
thti Ihuivgm Te iMtm, both works being given with 
Mendelssohn's a.iditionnl acrompaniments. The 
band, comprising the lending members of the Italian 
Opera orchestrss, brought out to perfection the many 
beauties with which the score of old Handel has been 
enriched ; and, although tlie ultra conservative mu<i- 
ci «n may still prefer to hear ihe Pastoral in its orijr- 
in 1 form, such a peiformancc as that of Wednesday 
ni'jht nju*r i»o f»ir 'o shake hi-* nllefriariee to the al- 
m'st primitive orchsstni whieh existed in I-T;mder8 
tim *. T'le vh* rus •- were uniformly weH !»nng by 
Mr Ba"n'>y'«5 cluiir of three hundred v<»ieeR, wlioie 
rlar infonution and attention to the beat rrive good 
pr^'m's'^ for the more im|»orraMt roinorts whieh are 
to r«d'ow ; when, amonir other works, we nre pro- 
mihcd Baoh'si PiissioiiM-Musik, Beethoven's Muss in 



/), and his Ninth Symphony. The solos in the Can- 
tata were taken by Madame Lem mens- Sherrington, 
whose bright voice so well suits Handel's songs, Mr. 
Vernon Rigby, Mr. Montem Smith, and Herr Ste- 
pao. The latter gentleman obtained an "ovation" 
for his singing of the famous "O ruddier than the 
cherry," in which he displayed unlimited power, fin- 
ishing OD the high G ; but, at the same time, we can 
hardly regard him as a satisfactory exponent of 
HandePs music. In the Te Deunit the brief solo 
parts were allotted to Miss Marion Severn, a young 
lady whose excellent contralto voice is speedily 
bringing her to the front among our concert singers, 
Mr. Smith, and Herr Stepan. The Messiah, on the 
2 1 St, will form the Christmas performance. 

Sacrbd Harmohic Socibtt. — The first Oratorio 
of the season was "Israel in Egypt," which was eiven 
Dec. 3, under the direction of Sir Michael Costa. 
The Times says : 

Little need be stated about the performance, be- 
yond the fact that in some respects it was one of the 
very finest ever heard at Exeter Hall. Into details 
it would be superfluous to enter. Enough that from 
"The children of Israel sighed by reason of their 
bondage" to "Israel saw that great work that the 
Lord did upon the Egyptians," in the first part, and 
from the magnificent "Song of Moses," which be- 
gins, to "The horse and his rider hath He thrown 
into the sea," a repetition of the most striking part 
of the other, which ends the second part, the choruses 
were delivered with extraordinary vigor and — rare 
exceptions admitted— precision. "He gave them 
hailstones" (the absurdly attempted restriction against 
all audible expressions of satisfaction notwithstand- 
ing) was nnanimonsly called for aeain, and repeated 
as a matter of course ; and this with equal reason 
might have been the csm with '*He spake the word" 
and "Thy right hand, O Lord." More agreeable 
still to relate, however, is the fact that among the 
choruses efficiently executed were the two most elab- 
orate and difficult of all— "With the blast of Thy 
nostrils," and "The people shall hear." The solo- 
singers were Misses Edith Wynne and Vinta. Ma- 
dame Sainton-Dolby, Messrs. Lewis Thomas, Winn, 
and Vernon Rigby. Mr. Rigby gave the bixivura 
nir, "The enemy said, I will pumne," with remarka- 
ble power and vigor of declamation, and, being loud- 
ly encored, repeated it. Mr. Rigby is evidently a 
favorite, not only with the Sacred Harmonic audi- 
ence, bnt with the Sacred Harmonic chorus ; and 
such warm encouragement as he invariably receives 
should (and no doubt will) induce him to study assid- 
uously. He has in his favor both voice and physical 
stamina. He must now aspire to artistic refinement, 
which, we believe, if he be not spoiled by applause, 
he will succeed in attaining Nothing could have 
been more marked than his reception on Friday 
night. We need hardly say that the ever-popular 
duet for basses, "The Lord is a man of war," was 
also encored ; nor that it was declaimed with fitting 
energy by those well-known artists, Messrs. Lewis 
Thomas and Winn. Among the most finished ex- 
amples of Handelian singing in the course of the 
night were the lovely air, "Thou didst blow with 
Thy wind" (with its ingenious "ground bass" ac- 
companiment), and "Thou slialt bring them in" — 
the first given by Miss Edith Wynne, the last by 
Madame Sainton-Dolby. The audience was as im- 
pressionable as it was large ; and Israd in Egypt 
was, perhaps, never more thoronghly appreciated. 
On appearing in the orchestra, Sir Michael Costa 
was greeted with enthusiasm, and by his admirable 
conducting throughout showed, not for the first time, 
how worthy he is of the distiniruished position he has 
so long occupied. It should he stated that the addi- 
tional accompaniments used upon this, as upon pre- 
vious occasions, were from Sir Michoel's own facile 
and ingenious pen. 

The next oratorio (on Friday) is to be Handel's 
Df^iomU — a revival which would alone cause the sea- 
son 1869-70 to be remembered. 

PRAonB. — The concert season was opened by 
Herr Becker, with his celebrated Florentine Quartet, 
the programme comprising Mozart's fifth Quartet in 
A major; a new Qnartet in F mnjor, by Job. Her- 
beck ; and Beethoven's Op. 74 The Ladies' Band, 
in which all the performers are of the gentler sex, 
under the direction of Mdlle. Josephine Weinlich, 
attracted a large andionre, anxious to see how the 
violin, violoncello, and that li'jht, airy instrument, 
the douldc bns^, wonid obey female fingers, as well 
as what sounds fetnale lip^ could evoke from the 
trombone and the ophicleido. The result was in 
favor of the fair instrnm:nfa!ii*ts, though they may, 
pftrh«p»*. rind that, when the. novelty of their exhibi- 
tion—for it really must bo rejrnrde.1 rather as an ex- 
hibition thnn a performitnre — is worn off a bit, the 
attractions will not l)e 80 ly^ieat. 
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▼ooal. with Piano ▲ooompAntment. 

If thou mast sing to-night. 3. E6 to e. Bfolique. 30 
A swvefc senttmsntal ballad which go«s straight to 
thehsart. 

The greeting at the door. Song and Chorus. 3. 

hb to e. Nish, 35 

"Now the oottags stands before ms, 

I see thoee I love onee more, 
And thej shower bleaslngs o'er me 
As they greet me at the door." 
SnggeetiTe of the Lome joys of the Holiday SesMO. 
What our swells are coming to. 3. A to f. 

Walker. 30 
A eomie satire on the abearditiea of modem diMi. 
Teresa's Celebrated Sneezing Song. Comic. 3. 

D to d. 4 30 

Palling hard againtt the stream. 3. £6 to e. 

- Hobson. SO 
What does it matter to me. 2. C to e. Burgiss. 30 
Oar blessing on the daises. 3. G to e. AU, 35 
Mom on the meadow. 3. E6 to f . Wrighton. 30 
There is mnsic on the water. 2. C to e. Veazie. 35 
Home they brought her warrior dead. 3. E6 to 
e. Lindsay. 35 

A desorlptlTe, pathetic, Interesting balled. 

InatrumentftL 
Gavotte. No. 1, G minor ; No. 2, G major. 2. 

(Eight pieces differentes. No. 2). Bach. 25 

Courante. 4. E minor. ( Eight pieces difTer- 

entes, No. 5.) Bach. 35 

Echo. (Eightpiecesdifferentes, No. 6). " 25 
Grand Parlor Walts. 5. C. Bussenius, 60 

A bold, brillUnt, eflbotlTe waits. 
Lack is ap. March. 3. G. Faust. 30 

An energetic invigorating movement, wi>ll calcula- 
ted to roase the (legging energies of the dispirited. 
The Two Roses. Polka Redowa. 3. Eh. 

Knight. 30 
The Passion Flower. Polka Redowa. 3. Bfe. " 30 

El^ant and grao«ftil dance mnsle. 
Away, away, the morning freshly breaking. 

Transcription. 4. F. Grabe. 40 

Ah 1 Che la mort. Drawing room Studies. No. 

11 Kuhe. 40 

Murmnring Stream Schottische. 4. E&. Hervey. 35 
Spinning Wheel. Morceau characteristlque. 6. 
Ab. Wds. 75 

An excellent lesson piece for advanced pnpils. 
Ronde do Nuit. Marche. 6. E6. RiUer. 90 

An energetic and original dtmpoHition perlbrmed 
at the P»ttl Concerts by the author. 
Battle of the Wilderness. 3. Hatch. 75 

Moonlight Nights. Nos. 7 and 8. 5. A. HelUr. 35 

Booka. 

Winner's Nbw School for the Accordeon. 75 

A Collection of German and English Christmas 

Carols. Old and new. 38 

Pianoforte Grmr. A complete repertoire of 
instrumental mu.sic ; consisting of Quadrilles, 
Galops, Polkas, Waltxcs, Redowos, Mazurkas, 
Si'hottisches, Four-hand pieces. Variations, 
Piano pieces, etc. Gilt, $400 

Cloth, 3.00 
Boards, 2 50 



Assasvunoits . — D aa r ene of dHWeolty are marked fhm 1 to 
7. The k^y Is inarlirtd with a eepiul letter, m C, B flat, Ite. 
k smsll Roman letter marks the highest note, if on the stefl, 
«.n imHc letter the higheet note, if abuTc the Staff 
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at a d\st»ince will fliiid tiie eonveyerce a saving of time end 
oxr«*ii:<K in obtaining supplies. Books eau also be sent at 
doabif I4&ese ratee. 
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Translated for this Journal. 

Bach's Passion Mnsio. 

[From the German of C. Ti Rittkr.] 

THE ST. JOHN PASSION. {Conclwhd.) 

e, THE ARTAS. 

We now turn to the Arins, which claim no 
BRiall part of our attention in this work. To the 
ruling taste of our times they appenl but par- 
tially, although we meet in them all the excel- 
lencies of Bach's way of composition in rich 
measure : strictly characteristic melody ; earnest 
declamation, closely foUowinj; the sound and 
rocaninji; of the words; harmonic and contrapun* 
tal mastery in the conduct of the accompanying 
instruments. But the composer's earnestness and 
the serious destination of these pieces allowed of 
no concession to the sensuous apprehension of the 
general public. If in our alterefi circumstances 
the judgment of the public is inHuenoed not so 
much by religious edification, as by the artistic 
and esthetic side of such works, then our stand- 
point is a different one from that which Bach 
presupposed. A concert audience can follow the 
flight of the great master in his dramatic treat- 
ment of the choruses and recitative ; but it is only 
exceptionally that it will be in a condition to 
sink into these depths of Christian contemplation, 
out of which he drew the fountain of his music 
in the Arias. 

How much more must it be so where, as in 
this case, the purport of the words is purely dog- 
matical, containing little that is exciting in itself, 
while at the same time the breadtli of the musi- 
cal treatment tends to lessen the interest of the 
hesrer, who is not able to give himself up to it 
entirely and follow it with all his faculty of feel- 
ing and of apprehension ! 

Accordingly the Alto Aria: "Fion den Stricken 
meiner SUmlen (D minor, 8 4, with accompani- 
ment of two oboes and Baxto rontinuo), as well as 
the Soprano air : ^'Ich folge dirj** &c., (B-flat 
major, 8 8), in which the flute part, concerfante 
with the voice, accompanied only by the Bass, 
depicts the joyful course of a serene soul purely 
at one with itself, — will on the whole find little 
recognition. The same may be presumed of the 
Alto Air with Quartet accompaniment: McA, 
mein Sinn** (F-sharp minor, 8-4), as well as of 
the Tenor Air, treated with most wonderful flffu- 
ration ia the accompanying instruments (2 Vio- 
lins d'Amour and Bass) : ^^Erusitje, wie sein Uul- 
(ffJUrhter ItOcken** ("See how his blood-stained 
back"), which in fact with its long-spun melismat' 
ic turns lies far remote from present ways of feel- 
ing and perception. 

This will be less the case with the Bass Aria : 
^*EiUjihrange/(}chtt^ Seelen** (G minor, 8-8), 
whose rapid movement hurrying to an ap|x>inted 
goal, four times interrupted by the anxious, eager 
question of the chorus: "Whither? whither?" 
rests in the brief reply : "toward Golgotha" and 
'*to the mount of Crueifixion," only to renew its 
exhortation that we follow in the footsteps of the 
J.K>rd. 



The compoeiition rises still more in the Alto 
Air: ''Es ist volllrachi** Q'It\s ^nished**), which 
soars more freely even in the text. Accompanied 
by the Vioia di ganiba in expressive and melodi- 
ous solo, it utters in atthort strain, breathing deep- 
est sorrow, the last word of the Lord before His 
departure ; then, in the flaming up of the victo- 
rious announcement ("The hero of Juda con- 
quers with might"), it represents the triumph of 
the divine word over death and hell, until the 
jubilation is again made dumb before the repeti- 
tion of the mournful words : **It is finished," and 
relapses into the first lament. 

This Aria is followed by the words of the 
Evangelist : *'And He bowed His head, and gave 
up the ghost." Upon this immediately comes in 
the Bass (D major, 4-4) with the expressively 
melodious song, accompanied only by the organ 
and the basses : "Afetn iheurcr Heiland, lass dich 
frngen*'' (Dearest Saviour, we would ask Thee), 
which is interrupted, with deeply searching ef- 
fect, by the Chorale which has been repeatedly 
employed already : before the denial of Peter in 
the first part, as well as aAer the Lord's words : 
"Lo ! this is thy mother." The simplicity of the 
orchestral treatment and the melodious rhythm 
of the song contrast in a wonderfully peculiar 
manner with the earnest harmony of the Chorale, 
out of which dark, deep background the Aria 
stands forth in radiant relief. It is the glorifica- 
tion of the Ivord, that here shines forth upon the 
world out of the solemn moment of death, and 
finds its open recognition through the Chorale of 
the praying congregation, through the Chrbtian 
Church. 

With the introductory Chorus began the strug- 
gle and the suffering. Here we find the victory, 
not as in the preceding Aria, still under the suffo- 
cating burden of the cross, but in the freedom of 
its grandeur and its exaltation. 

A short Arioso for the Tenor (in the St. Mat- 
thew Passion Bach marks these little sentences 
as Recitative) leads to the last Aria. This Ari- 
oso, in which you feel the agitation of Nature 
after the departure of the Lord still vibrating, is 
one of the most beautiful pieces of the work. 
Under the prolonged high tones of two flutes and 
two Oltoi di caccia the string quartet moves trem- 
ulous in the after-murmur of the storm, while the 
Tenor in expressive recitation sings the beautiful 
words assigned to him. 

And in tender, tearful melody, introduced and 
followed by flutes and OI)oe di caccia^ partly in 
concerted, partly in united song, the Soprano 
answers him (C minor, 8-8) : ^^Zerjliesse^ mein 
Ilerze^ in Fluthen der ZShren** (Melt, my heart, 
in floods of tears). 

The earthly sorrow for the Son of Grod, whoso 
majesty and greatness, whose world-redeeming 
significance his death and wondrous signs have 
first implanted deeply in the soul, flows forth in 
the tones of .this Aria, which is one of the noblest 
and most deep-felt that Bach ever wrote. Form- 
ed as if out of a single thought, and yet present- 
ing this in every conceivable variation, it con- 



ducts the hearer to the Cross, upon which the 
body of the Redeemer hangs, no object of terror, 
but of the deepest grief, pouring itself forth at 
bis feet in streams of tears. 

And so we stand just before the end of a work, 
which, however much we may admire the as- 
tounding grandeur of the Matthew Passion, ex- 
cites not less our deepest sympathy and venera- 
tion for its great creator. 

/*. THK CHORA LRS. 

Before we pass to the very close, we have yet 
to turn our attention to that 8erio9of mastorworks, 
which Bach has incorporated into the Passion 
Music under the name of Chorales. 

The destination of these Chorales has already 
been pointed out. They were to keep the whole 
work true to the Christian ground-tone which the 
divine service of the day (Good Friday^ above 
all required. They also were to serve to bring 
the listening congregation into active participa- 
tion in the service, to make them part and parcel 
of the action and the pious meditations based up- 
on it. For the Christian Church Song belongs 
to the religious cnltus as an artistic element* 
Where this element is taken up by the whole 
congregation, it expresses itself in the Chorale, 
as the universal basis of the divine service. This 
appears more in the Passions, than in the Canta- 
tas of Bach, as a pervading thought. 

This is not the place to justify the way in 
which the great composer has set his Chorales 
just as we find them here. As they are, they are 
in their appropriate place. They are master- 
works of a peculiar kind ; and by their expres- 
sive treatment, entering so fully into the charac- 
ter of the situation, they produce the most strik- 
ing effect. 

Tlie very first Chorale : "O boundless Love," 
which follows close upon the repetition of the Cho- 
rus: **Jestts of Nasareth," is set in such a way 
that every word calls out the noblest feeling. 
How incomparably beautiful is the conduct of 
the voices at the words : ^dieser MarterstroMS^ 
("this street of martyrdom ") I What a deep 
feeling finds expression in the concluding strophe: 
•* And Thou must sufTer!" We find again the 
same preeminence, we might say the same predi- 
lection, in the treatment of every single one of 
the Chorales which are incorporated into this 
beautiful work. When, afVer Christ says : *'If I 
have spoken well, why smitcst thou me ?" the 
Chorale : "Who could so rudely smite Thee ?" 
sets in in the full harmony of its tenderly melo- 
dious measure ; or when, afVer the words : "My 
kingdom is not of this world," rises the firm and 
solid strain : "Ah mighty King, through all the 
ages great," with its wonderfully moving bass ; 
when the Chorale, breathing steadfast faith in 
deepest grief, begins : 

"Within my heart deep dweltoCh 
Thy name and croai alone," 

and dies away so mournfully : "For thou hast 
bled to death," — ^the impression universally will 
be a powerfully great, an elevating and consoling 
one. But everywhere, too, is the expression of 
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the words and of the situation mirrored in these 
Chorales with a fidelity, a tofty, tranquil grandeur, 
which continually reminds us that it all belonnrs 
to a divine service in the church, in which we too 
are permitted to take part. 

We mifirht in this connection call attention to 
one Chorale, just before the closing chorus, 
which completes the picture of the sufTerinwi of 
Christ : *-0 hilf, Christe, Codes Sohn," What a 
depth of sorrowfulness, what steadfast trust and 
confidence speak from this harmnnions master- 
work 1 The words : ^^durch dein hittres Leiden^** 
and again : •M// Unhigend meideti," finally the 
two concluding stanzas, lift this little composition 
to a grandeur and an elevation that place it by 
the side of the first masterpieces ever yet crea- 
ted. 

In the Matthew Fusion prominent significance is 
attached to the Chorale : **0 Ilaupt, voll Bltit und 
Wunden** ("O Head, all bruised and wounded"), 
which recurs several times in the course of the 
work. So here the Passion Song : **Jesu's sor- 
rows, pain and death*' is introduced by Bach in 
three particularly conspicuous places : first, afVer 
the denial of Peter ; secondly, after the words 
which Christ upon the cross addresses to his moth- 
er ; and for the third time, after the words : "It 
is finished." 

Here too, — apart from the inner reasons which 
Bach had for such re|)etition of the same Choral 
melody, — we see how paramount an end it was 
with him, and how earnestly he strove for it, to 
secure the character of unity to the impression 
made by the whole work. 

g, THE CONCLUDING CHORUS. 

And so we enter the profound mood of the 
wonderful concluding chorus: "Rest, ye weary 
sacred limbs !" Tranquil sorrow, trust in the re- 
demption, steadfast faith, speak out of this clear 
stamped melody and deep felt harmony. We 
stand at the grave of the Lord. The body, wound 
in linen clothes with spices, is lowered into it. 
The friends and disciples, who have followed him 
thither, cast one last look of love upon the dead 
outward form, in which the divine prophet had 
so long lived among them and taught them, in 
which he had even now endured the last fearful 
agony before them. Like prayers for blessings 
on him, the tones of the pious song descend. 
And when the grave is closed, then there re- 
sounds, before the crowd have parted, in firm and 
solid harmony, the Chorale : 

"Aeh Herr, Uw dein ll«b Engfileln 
Am letitan End die Seela mdn 
In Abmhams Sehoot tngtn,** 

till the tones die away with the words : 

*'H«rr Jmq Christ, erhifra mleb, 
leh irill dkOi prwiwn •wlglloh." 

The friends and disciples leave the grave. We 
too go with them. Consoled, uplifted, full of 
new strength of faith, we retire from a place 
where the Gospel and Christ's oflTering for Man 
have been taught us in the noblest manner, in- 
terwoven with the loveliest flowers of Art. We 
have taken part in his sorrows, and feel ourselves 
purified thereby, brought nearer to the Lord 
whom we revere. 

Such is the form and outline of the work of 
the great master, which we have sought to ex- 
pound, both as a whole and in its several parts. 

Only a man of the great reach and power of 
Bach could have resolved to go bd)fond the lofly 
grandeur of this work, and create one even great- 
er, even n)Qr^ cpmple^ and perfect. His gigan- 



tic mind shrank not from a task like that which 
he had set to himself in thu St. Matthew Passion, 
to which we shall now turn our attention. 



Additional Accompaniments. 

(rrom the London Musical World, Dec. 11). 

The pnwluction of Mendel!»sohn*s versions of 
the DeUingen TeDeumhmX Acts and Galatea has 
once more brought up the vexed question of ad- 
ditional accompaniments. In other words, it has 
re-opened the dispute as to the lil)erty of musi- 
cians in dealing with the works of their prede- 
cessors. It may be well to hear the argument on 
both sides. 

First, let the Purist speak. Stand forward, 
Mr. Purist, and recite the articles of your belief. 

**My belief is founded on reason in the ab- 
stract ; and, in the concrete, on the reasonable 
rights of genius to a property in its work for all 
time. Handel and Beethoven are dead, as to 
the body ; as to the spirit, they are more alive 
now than ever they were. Sir, I look upon the 
man who takes away from the work of these, or 
any other masters, as little better than a thief; 
and npon him who tampers with their designs as 
an impertinent meddler. I have only one qnes- 
tlon for either or both : — By what right ? What 
would happen if a morlern painter ventured to 
adapt the drawing and coloring of Tintoretto or 
Domenichino to modem tastes ; or, if a present- 
day litterateur accommodated Shakespeare to 
present-day forms of speech ? You know, Sir, 
that the whole world artistic would give forth a 
howl of execration. But I disdain to rest my 
case on analogy. Even if practices like those 
instanced were common, I would stand up for the 
inviolateness of a musician's score. That it must 
not be touched I hold as a principle of general 
application ; but there are special cases which 
turn the meddling hand into one of sacrilege. 
The genius of Handel is concerned with one of 
these. Sir, if *who drives fat oxen should him- 
self be fat,' who amends Handel should be a 
greater master than Handel, and who adapts him 
shouM be at least his equal. I am not sure that, 
with regard to the class of works upon which the 
old master's fame chiefly rests, either his superior 
or his equal has yet appeared. But I disdain to 
rest my case upon the absence of competent 
workers. My principle remains under every 
condition inflexible : — Hands ofT the works of 
genius." 

Very good, Mr. Purist ; now stand a.^ide, if you 
please, and let your opponent, Mr. Expediency, 
have his say : — 

*'My friend, the enemy, is somewhat dogmatic, 
but J shall not press him hanl on that point, nor 
shall I quarrel with what seems to him right from 
his point of view. Unfortunately, his point of 
view is so low down that he can see next to 
nothing. All that meets his eye is a 'score,' and, 
just as when the Israelites lost sight of Moses they 
worshipped a calf, he worships a *score.' I also 
worship, but not with blind adoration, because 
within my field of vision are some things which 
set me a-reasoning. 

"Let me indicate one of them ; — one will suit 
my purpose, and iiettle my opponent It is all 
very well to talk in grandiloquent terms about 
the inviolability of a composer's score, and to 
make <>omparisons between Tintoretto and Han- 
del. Neither the one or the other are germane 
to the issne. Let us look at the matter as prac- 
tical men and not as sentimentalists. Your sen- 
timentalist, like Bully Bottom's lion, is a ^fearful 
wild fowl' and does an infinity of mim^hief. A 
few years ago, if your sentimentalist had had his 
way, there would not have been a cotton shirt 
within these narrow seas ; while every old lady 
of our acquaintance would have found it difficult 
to sweeten her tea. Depend on it, sentimental- 
ism docs not make the world go round. Lot us 
take the thing — a most disturbing mote — out of 
our eye, and then look at this matter of Handel's 
scores. What do we see I Music ; — grand music, 
which every discerning man admires with all his 
heart and soul, but to which only the enthusiastic 
few would listen. The world cannot afford to 
lose these mighty utterances, yet lost they must 



be unless accnmniodated to the world's ear. 
Here, then, we have the choice of what in dcfiT- 
ence to Mr. Pnri.st, I will call two evils : the re- 
touching of Handel's scores, or their ultimate 
neglect. Which of these is the Ics? I leave with 
confidence to public judgment. One word more: 
— I grant that only a master ^*hould meddle with 
a master's work, and that, to be ever so great, he 
should handle it reverently as a sacred thing." 

Between thf-se arguments pro and con the 
public must decide; and to this task we bid the 
public addreM itself with such zt'st as is possible. 



(rrom the AthcrKom). 

The Oratorio Concerts. — No two works 
of the maker of music who is the most esteemed 
in England are mon* familiar than the Dettlngen 
Te Deum and Ach and Galatea. But they were 
both clothed with fresh beauty by the additional 
accompaniments with which they were performed 
on Wednesday last. Readers of Herr Devrient's 
**Rccollectionsof Mendelssohn," will recollect that 
the composer while stationed at Diisselfdorf wrote 
to his friend in Berlin begging him to recover 
the "scores of the added instruments" in the Li- 
brary of the Singakademie. Mendelssohn had 
written them at the request of Zelter, and he was 
anxious to recover the scores, not only because 
he intended to bring out one at least of the works, 
but also because he wanted to make some altera- 
tions in his former arrangements. The passage 
in whi<'h he expresses his anxiety on this subject 
gives the reader an insight into Mendelssohn's 
extreme solicitude for his art. »*It is most impor- 
tant for me," he writes, "to have either my origi- 
nal MS., or else the score from which the per- 
formance was then conducted. I will give my 
reason for requiring it, which you will approve. 
In the score of Acts I have found amongst many 
good things, several which I could not now in- 
dorse, and want to correct before it can pass into 
other hands, because I consider this matter of re- 
instrumentinsr as requiring the utmost conscien- 
tiousness. Now it happens that I recollect hav- 
ingr done some still more arbitrary things in the 
Te Deum than in Acis^ and I must expunge these 
faults (as I now regard them), as I cannot annul 
the score." Until the publication of this letter, 
nothing was known of Mendelssohn's additional 
accompaniments, so that the performance under 
notice was as interesting as though the work of 
completion had been undertaken for our express 
behoof. There is assuredly no need to msist 
that the accompaniments have b(>en added with 
a delicately sympathetic hand, and that the mas- 
ter's original design has never been overlooked in 
the desire to commend his mode of treatment to 
modem ears. So much must have been safely 
predicated ; more than this is not, in our opinion, 
to be asserted without deeper study than is possi- 
b!o at this moment. We are so accustomed to 
Handel's original orchestration that we are in 
danger of questioning at first hearing the very 
emendations, or rather adornments, which we 
should af>erwards bemoet unwilling to relinquish. 
Nothing lefk by so consummately accomplished a 
master as Mendelssohn is to be criticized without 
the most careful examination. As he himself 
said, "They." meaning the Berlin Academy, "can 
instrument their oratorios themselves with a cou- 
ple of horns and an old comb and kettle drum," 
and we have had freqn«*nt experience that great 
works may be botched in London afler as rough- 
and-ready a fashion. But Mendelssohn wn>ught 
with other tools, and his workmanship is to be 
scrutinized in another spirit. Enough for the 
mon ent to record that all <oncerne<l in Wednes- 
day's performance were obviously sensible of the 
interest att^ichins to the o<*casion. Although 
written in marvellous haste, to celebrate an al- 
most forgotten victor)-, achiefed by a still less re- 
membered conqueror, and although more unequal 
than most of Handel's works, the Te Deum still 
k<'eps its hold on the public ear. As we listen 
we feel that we are in the grasp of a giant, from 
whose influence there isnoescape. The p.istoral 
opening scenes of i4ct« show the master in his 
most gracious moofi, but he soon takes delight in 
the monster Polypheme, and seems to enjoy the 
picturing of the dismay his footstep.** bring. The 
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parts of Damon and Aeis were sung by the same 
BJnjjers who lately appeared in the representa- 
tion of the Cantata at the Princew'a ; the latter, 
Mr. Montem Smith, acrain provinp his artistic 
taste, and the former, Mr. Vernon Rijrby, being 
less coarse than usual. As for Herr Stt'pan, he 
must have modelled him.self upon Ilerr Formes. 
Galatea's peerless aon'js were rendered by Mnie. 
Lemmens with somewhat overdrawn expression. 
This clever, pains-takint; lady often mi!*se8 her 
mark by aimin*; too hijjh. The choruses were 
for the most part well sunsr, but Mr. Barnby on 
several ocra.sions was led to hurry the time un- 
necessarily. The true, even sintiinrr of Miss 
Marion Severn in the Tt Dettm should not be 
left unnoticed. 



(From the Dally Newt.) 

To the Te Devm MendelRschn hns added flutcH. 
clhrioncts, ard horns, and occasionHlly a oontra-fa- 
};otto, to reinforce the hAns pasitHces ; the two trum- 
pets lioinp increased to three whenever these instru- 
ments are u«ed ; the larger numher only appearing 
oecasionfllly in Handel'.t score. In fact, the instrn 
mentation has been almogt entirely reconstructed, es- 
pecially in the wriring for the inHirnmenrs just 
nnmerl ; which, as in other of Handel's works, is 
scarcely prarticahle by *ny other than an exception- 
ally skilled player. An especial instance of this oc 
curs in 'Thou art the Kingof Klory,' in which, insiend 
of Handel's original trumpet solo, portions of the 
passages only are given to the throe instruments, 
sometimes in unison, Romotimes in chords, other por- 
tions being transferred to flutes, oboes, and clari- 
onets. 

Notwithstanding Mendelssohn's own statement, 
wo find some of the change.'* made in Acts more inno- 
vative than any in the Te f)fum, although the former 
hns nndergone less general alteration. Throughout 
the Scrennta, Handel uses only violins, basses, flutes 
and oboes. To these Mondelssou has added violas, 
fliites,cIanonets. bassoons horns, trumpets and drums, 
enhancing the effect not only by increased fulness of 
sound but also by various ad«led derails, full of bcautv 
and variety. He has also introduced a eorno Inglese di 
basso. In several instances, especially in 'The florks 
shall leave,* and 'Wretched lovers,' the augmentation 
of power is especially appropriate. Throughout the 
work there are abundant fillings in ; among which 
those of the added viola parts are frequently of great 
beauty. In some instances there are entire altera- 
tions of Hnndol's passages, vocal and instrumental. 
* Happy we* has been changed from twelve-eight to 
six-eight time, which accords better with the rhvthm 
and accent than the original tempo. Mendelssohn has 
also altensd the close of the chorus, and added two 
bars of symphony, likewise making changes in the 
choral writing in the part commencing 'See what 
ample strides he takes.' Perhnpa, however, the bold- 
est alterations are in 'Hush, ye pretty warbling choir.' 
This Mendelssohn has put into three four time, and 
has changed the florid instrn nicntnl passages into 
triplets of quavers, assigning these chiefly to the vio- 
lins, and using the ordinary flutes instead of the pic- 
colo. The elaborations and changes made by Men- 
delssohn in this song arc throughout of great value 
and interest. Exquisite incidental solo passages for 
flutes and clarionets occur at intervals, leaving the 
pervading triplet character to be ehieflv maintained 
by the violins ; and the general eflPict is "far more re- 
fined and graceful than that of the original version, 
in which there has always been, to our ear, somewhat 
of jiertness and flippancy. Among many felicitous 
additions may be particularly cited those to the in- 
strumentation of the soprano ^olo, 'Must I mv Acia 
still bemoan,' in which the original oboe solo of Han- 
del's score is charmingly accompanied by two violon- 
cellos (soli) with exquisite effect. 

(Prom the Pall Mall Ouette, Dee. 9). 

The first of these conceru, given last night in St. 
James's Hall, brought the musical public face to face 
with difiicnlties which are likelv to become common. 
For good or for evil, the lawfulness of 'additional ac- 
corapantmcnts' to works written without modem or 
chestral resources is admitted ; and we should gain 
nothing by appeal, if disposed to make it. 'The ques- 
tion still open for discussion is as to ihc limits within 
which one musician may do what he likes with the 
work of another. That this is a serious question 
need not he pointed out. Its settlement will either 
preserve the integrity of genins.'or throw genius into 
the hands of whoever fancies himself able to improve 
it. Mendelssohn's additional accompaniments to 
Aeis and Gahtm^ first heard in England last night, 
contribute towards a decision of the question, by 
showing some thin}^ that ought not to be done. We 



may do well to look at them : but first let u^ point 
out that the date of Mendelssohn's MS. is 1829. 
When, therefore, the illustrious musician determined 
to retouch the work of his illustrious predecessor he 
was a youth of twenty ; and, moreover, Arirand Ga- 
latea had already passed through the hands of Mo- 
sart. But he who in 1836 wrote St. Paul maybe 
pardoned for a consciousness, in 1829. of ability to 
'accompany* Handel ; while the chances are very 
much against his knowledge that Mozart had fore- 
stalled him. So far, Mendelssohn can hardly he as- 
soiled, and had he contented himself with doing for 
Aci» and Gafntea what another great genius did for 
the MeMiah^ his work would deserve nnquahfiod ap 
proval ; but the youthful amcnder of Handel took 
liberties which ought rigidly to be forbidden without 
exception. In the introduction to 'Hush ! ye pretty 
warbling choir,' and wherever a similar passage oc- 
curs in the song, there is an unbroken flow of trip- 
lets ; a bar is added before the voice enters : and the 
characteristic long shake accompanying 'Your thrill- 
itig strains' is taken away. In the chorus, 'Happy 
we,' Handel's final cadence is interrupted by a 6-4-2 
chord on the minor seventh of the scale, and a purely 
Mendel "(sohnian cadence of three bars follows. Last- 
ly, in 'Wretched I/)vers,' some of Handel's rests are 
shortened one half, and that preceding the exclama- 
tion, 'See what ample strides,' filled up. Whether 
these alterations are for the better or the worse is not 
the question. In any case they are inadmissible be- 
cause, once admitted', the principle which guards the 
integrity of a composer's work is violated, and mis- 
chief may, if it pleases, wax rampant. 

We come now to the more agreeable task of dis- 
cussing Mendelssohn's legitimate work. In the first 
plact, he has written a viola part throughout, thus 
Bupplving an important want In the score. He has 
also shown good judgment hv the simplification of 
Handel's 'times'— reducing 9 16 to 3-4 for example— 
and by management of the 'repeats.' As regards the 
effect of the orchestration, if we bring forward only 
two or three instances it is simply because an ex- 
haustive notice would have to speak of each move- 
ment, save tho.se not touched nt all, like 'As when 
the dove,' and one or two others which are touched 
but lightly. The charming air, 'Would you gain the 
tender creature,' is among Mendelssohn's greatest 
successes. Nothing could be more exquisite than 
the effect of the reed instruments and flutes accom- 
panying the voice In contrary motion. Another use 
of the same instruments with the music of the lovers 
in 'The flocks shall leave the mountains,' ia extreme- 
ly happy and effective. Most admirable of all, per- 
haps, is the scoring of 'Must I my Acis still bemoan V 
with its two violoncellos soli, as a set oflT to the 
lengthy plaint of the oboe. It is beyo-d qnestion 
that the additional beauty with which Mendels«ohn 
has invested Acis and Galatea will go far to condone 
the lilterties to which we have referred. 

As well as Acis and Galatea, the Deitin/fm Te 
Deum wa< performed last night, also with additional 
accompaniments by Mendelssohn. There is, happi- 
ly, not so much to say against the second as the first, 
because, one or two passages excepted, Mendelssohn's 
treatment of the Te Deum may be held up as an ex- 
ample for all who undertake a like diflRcult to.sk. 
Two exceptions are importont enough to be noticed. 
The well-known phrases for trumpets and oboes in 
'To thee, cherubim.' are slightfy altered, and scored 
for the entire 'wind' band ; without, as it seems to us, 
any increase of effect. Next, the introduction to 
TiOrd, in Thee have I trusted' has eight bars cut 




great a master cannot be allowed even to genius. 
These errors of taste pointed out, we have nothing 
but praise for what remains. In fact, Mendelssohn's 
work is a masterpiece of its kind. His additions fit 
the originnl so well, and partake so largely of its 
spirit and character, that, in some respects. It would 
faMO hard to say where Hnndel ends and Mendelssohn 
begins. Higher praise could not be awarded. 

'The story of music so unexpectedly brought into 
notice, would, doubtless, be interesting ; imt it has 
yet to ho told. All we know at present is that atten- 
tion was directed to it by a chance allusion in one of 
the Mendelssohn letters published by Herr Dovrient. 
This led to its production and to the printing of the 
Te Deum, by Kistner, of Leipsic. The AHs and Ga- 
latea is still in MS. ; Its speedv publication may, 
however, be safely anticipated. )^eanwhile the con- 
ductors of the Oratorio Concerts deserve a hearty ac- 
knowledgement of the enterpri.«e which lost no time in 
bringing Mendelssohn's work before his English ad- 



mirers. 



Handert "Deborali." 

The Oratorio, or rather the Opera, of "Drbornh** 
possesses many of the attributes of a drama, and it 



was originally intended to bo acted at the Theatre 
Hoynl in the Hayin»irket. This inteniion was re 
si^rned ; but on its performance the house was fitted 
up in "a new and particular manner ;" and the solo* 
were sung by the great tenor Renesino. the ba^s 
Montagrana, and the women, Strada, Negri, and 
Sertoli. The tirkets were a guinea each, and the 
subscribers were compelled to pay extra for their 
boxes and stalls, because the drama was English, the 
chorus increased, the orchestra enlarged, and the 
house newly dressed and lighted "in a particular 
way." The nobility at all this stood at hay ; and 
**Del)orah** hastened the real tussle between Handel 
and the King his supporter, with the noble patrons 
and subscribers of the opera, his opponents. "f)*ho 
rah," which was described as a "thing that was bet* 
ter than an opera," was with Handel a success, and« 
he had it performed on many occasions ; his enemies 
considered it a failure, insisting that the houses were 
empty, that the orchestra was as noisy as it was 
wretched, and that evervbody was weary of a school 
of music which pie tsed no one but the composer him- 
self There can be no question that the double cho- 
ruses in this oratorio were novelties — novelties not 
only in this country, but in every musical country in 
the world. No one had ever written, no one had 
ever heard — previous to tha production of this sacred 
drama — of such choruses as the "Tmmonal L'^rd," 
"Lord ofEtcrntv," 'Plead Thy just faiBe." and 
"See the proud chief" Advance in oratorio compo- 
sition like this can only he compared to the march of 
Mozart in his opera of "Don GioKnnni," and the 
stride of Meyerbeer in his opera of ** Roberto il Diav)- 
lo." These three compositions stand foremost in 
music, like three of the decisive battles of the woHd. 
If they had not been written, neither oraf<»rio nor 
opera would be what they are. Handel was the 
pioneer, and met with the same fa^e as did Mozart 
and Meyerbeer. M(>z>irt was abused for his long 
songs, for his extended ensentblef, his smothering or- 
chestra, his heavy and gloomy melodies. The same 
sort of abuse was poured out on the devoted head of 
Meyerbeer, and it was all liberally employed in de- 
preciating Handel and chasing him from the Opera. 
Handel was compelled to give up the guinea ticket, 
reduce the boxes and pit to half a guinea, the galleiy 
to five shillings, and sufiTer the subscribers to pass in 
with their silver admissions ; but reduce his orches- 
tra and chorus he would not, and these, Pope has re- 
corded as "much too manly for the fine gentlemen of 
the age." No doubt the numher of voices and in- 
struments employed in this first rendering of *'P^- 
rail" were at least double the number ever heard in 
the theatre before. The Oratorio of "Drhm-ah" is a 
war song. Fights and battles suited Handel's dispo- 
sition better than the stage plots of an ordinary love 
story. It may be diflieult to recall exactly the pre- 
cise state and condition of the old world inhabitants 
of that tract of country alongside and ahead of the 
Mediterranean, known as Canaan, Palestine, Syria, 
Mesopotamia, and so on ; hut this we know, that 
they were men of a giant race and particularly skill- 
ed in war ; for there were five kingdoms reserved 
specifically to teach the Abrahamic race the art of 
war. The particular king, whom Deborah was In- 
strumental in deposing, is chronicled as having nine 
hundred chariots, a countless host, and a general, 
known for his wisdom and prowess tkroughout all 
those parts. Handel's drama is the old story— the 
true God, against Baal, the false god ; and there U 
the woman Deborah, the generalissimo of the forces, 
with Barak her lieutenant. 

There are great preliminaries and much di8en*sion 
in this drama, but the great fight and total defeat 
Handel and his poet have altogether oiniited. We 
read that the monarchs congregated their armies by 
the waters of Megiddo, and they were met by those 
who "f«)ught from Heaven ;" the very stars in their 
coursed warred against the Phoenician captain, his 
strength was trodden down, the prancings of the 
mighty ones were broken, and that ancient river, the 
river Kishon, engnlfed the entire army, chariots, and 
horse-hoofs, and swept them all away. Such is the 
account that Deborah heiself has lefi in her "Song 
of Victory," an ode of which, singidar to say, Mr. 
Samuel Humphreys, the author of the libretto of 
"Debomh" it would seem made little or no use. Tl e 
salient points of Mr. Humphreys are the prayer for a 
leader to the host, a bristling imprecation on the idol- 
atrous persecutors of the Israelites, a grand chorus 
descriptive of the advance of Sisera and his hatud- 
ions, a noisy and brilliant litany to Baal, the "mon- 
arch of the skies," a solemn appeal to the Almighty 
from the Israelites of just the opposite character, a 
parley l)etween the priests of Baal and the Israelites, 
a chorus of hope from the Israelites ; and here all 
action closes, if we except the introduction of the 
wife of Heber, and her tale to Barak, describing in 
lengthened recitotlve how she enticed Si.sera into her 
tent, gave him "a copious bowl, which he quaffed 
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with ecPtMT," sank down oppressed with sleep, when 
she seised nail and hammer, drove the nail into his 
temple, and in this way "riveted the tyrnnt to the 
ground. " A stand-up fi^^hi wns more After Handel's 
hearty and as ho has treated this recitative in a vorj 
so-so manner, we maj imagine he did not much ad- 
mire this proceeding of Jael. He adopts, indeed, his 
fi^reat school of picture, and consequent appropriate 
emotion to the nrst and second ants of the oratorio ; 
and, with the exception of that wonderful choral com- 
biaation heard in 

''Oolcfal tldlogn, how j« wound, 
Despftir and daath ar« in that aound,*' 

the funeral wail of Baal's priests on hearintr that their 
great general had thus been unceremoniously put out 
of the way by a woman, the choruses that are heard 
in the third act are merely adaptations from other 
and previous works of the great composer. Fine and 
grand as are these adaptations, they lose in interest 
by this transposition, and the Oratorio closes with- 
out Handel's usual climax. The double choruses in 
the two first acts overwhelm and astound. The high 
emotion passes away, and is not revived by extracts 
from the Coronation, Chandoa, and other less impor- 
tant anthems. 

"Dtborah" if of the highest interest, because it is all 
Handel, in bis own large and mighty mnnnor. It is 
not made up like the "Itrad in fCfjtfj^*' and other 
subsequent works ; but it is pure Hiimlol from top to 
bottom, and it is furthermore the fimt squeese of the 
grape — Handel rioting in all the freedom and mag- 
nificence of the now thing. He had written, it is 
true, his Psalms, Te Doums, Chandos and Corona- 
tion Anthems ; his Pastorale of**Aci»" and his ora- 
torio of **E$thtr ;" but the great choral work in the 
**JMborah" overpowers all his previou^i cflTorts. Its 
performance astonished MendeUsohn when in this 
country, and at its conclusion he was heard to ox- 
claim : "Ah 1 well might Beethoven say Handel is the 
roaster of ns all." 

**lkf)orah" was given last week in Exeter Hall, by 
the members of the Sacred Harmonic So<'iety ; Sir 
Michael Costa conducting from a score of his own 
revised and additional accompaniments. Of the eho- 
rnl eflccts by so large a body of voice and so well 
trained a band nothing need be snid. It is one of 
the institutions of the country ; and Handel's eight- 
part chorus of a dramatic nature heard in this way is 
a ne plus vltra in oratorio performance. In the days 
of tiie concerts of Ancient MuHC it was possible to 
hear the three great choruses "Immortal I^rd," 
"See the proud chief," and "Plead Thy just cause," 
— but the Ancient Concerts are over and gone. Han- 
del now lives chiefly in Exeter Hall, and wo tnist it 
will not be long cro there bo a repetition of this noble 
and beautiful com)»osition.— Orc/untiti, Dec. 17. 



A Collegiate and Mnsical Institate for the 

Blind. 

(Trom the Dally Advwttasr, Deo. 28). 

A number of gentlemen, of various professions, 
met last Wednesday at Dr. S. G. Howe's office, to 
hear an exposition of the plan for a National Colle- 
gia to Institnte and MuHical Conservatory for tho 
Blind, which he has for a long time lieen maturing ; 
and which wns set forth in the last report of the in- 
stitution at South Boston. 

The doctor began by alluding to that general law 
of nature which causes a certain numlMr of defective 
children to appear in every generation. A study of 
this law enables us to predict, with an approach to 
exactitude, that under given social conditions, there 
will l>e among the next million children liorn a cer- 
tain number defective in their bo<Iily organisation ; 
and, moreover, that al)out so many will be blind, so 
man]{ deaf, so many club-footou, so many hare- 
lipped, &c. 

Tho important point is, that the proportion of the 
whole and of each class if largely under human con- 
trol, and dependent upon obedience to or violation of 
cognizable laws. 

For inHtance, the usual proportion of those defec- 
tive by dcafncKS is about one to fifteen hundred of the 
whole population of Massachusetts ; hut in the town 
of Chilmark, by reason probably of intermarriage, it 
is more than one in fifty. 

Of a million children born in the temporato zone, 
more than five hundred arc bom blind, or with organs 
of sight tiM) fcoblo to resist ordinary destrnrtivo 
agencies, so that they almost surely bcconio blind. 
Special rcFcarches in certain districts proves that the 
census undcrrnteM the n-al numlier. There arc prol»- 
ahly at least eight hundred in MnssachuNotts ; about 
two tliotifiand in Now England ; and twenty thousand 
in the United States. 

It is easy to teach tho blind, hard to teach the 
deaf. 

Blindness obstnicts mental and moral dcvolopment 
very slightly, doafncas very gravely. 



Blindness disables the outer man, deafness the in- 
ner man. 

Blindness is the greater misfortune to the poor, 
deafness to the rich ; nevertheless, no public provis- 
ion was made for the instruction of the blind in the 
United States until within forty years, and some time 
after it had been made for tho deaf mutes. 

The example first set in Ma^sachusettj) was rapid- 
ly followed in seventeen other States, where institu- 
tions were organized ; to which the Icginlaturos of ten 
neighboring States made provision for sending blind 
children as public benoficiHrie^. 

These eighteen establishments have about one thou- 
sand pupils, boys and girls, who remain under in- 
struction from five to seven years. They are tanght 
the common branches of school learning ; a little 
music ; and some handicraft. This suffices for tho 
moat of them. It makes them equal, perhaps a little 
superior, to children of their social position in respect 
to common school instruction. It incrca5;ea their 
self-respect and self-confidence. It inspires the wi«h 
to keep themselves out of the dependent class ; and it 
greatly increases their chance of doing so. Mo«t of 
them find some household or industrial e«tahlishment 
in which they can fill a useful plsce. Their moder- 
ate culture fits them for social companionship ; and 
their little knowledge of music is a source of enjoy- 
ment to themselves and to those about them. 

Throughout New England and most of the Middle 
and Western Slates, any parent of a blind child can 
have him taught at public charge ; and. if the special 
school is not near his door, the child is taken to it, 
kept and taught, without his being pnt to more cost 
than are bis neighbors, who send their child to the 
common school. 

One feature of this public provision is, that the 
claim of blind children for special instruction is pnt 
upon the same footing as that of ordinary children, 
to wit : that of justice, not of mere charity. This is 
very important. 

Blindness and dependence— a blind man and a 
^t?ff>r, — bave been so long and so closely associated 
in the public mind, that, in the old countries, when- 
ever institutions for the blind are projected, aid is 
asked solely in tho name of mercy. 

The fact of being clasaed among dependents and 
considered as objects of special charitv, is a source 
not only of mortification, but of positive disadvan- 
tage. It pared the way to the beggar's post at the 
roadside ; for people usually hold tbomselves at the 
price set upon them by others. 

The effect of the^e measures in the United SMtes 
is becoming apparent in raising the blind, as a class, 
a little above the low social grade in which they are 
placed, even in the most civilised European conn- 
tries. 

To raise the blind in tho social scale — to give them 
self-respect and the respect of the public — is a pro 
digious work, bccnnse we have to undo the efToct of 
social debasement and of individual dependence. But 
it has been begnn : and, as it must he pleasing in the 
sight of God, it will surely be successful. 

Having provided for common school instruction, 
for a knowledge of music, and training in mechanical 
art, what more ought we to do? Just what we 
should like to have done if we were poor, and a blind 
child had added to the bitterness of our poverty. 

Dr. Howe went on to show that among tho numer- 
ous graduates of our public institutions, and among 
blind children who receive elementary e<lucation at 
home, (here are a few who have talents and ta^te, 
and who sigh for means of higher culture than the 
State institutions afford. They long to read tho 
classics, and to master the literatnreof their own Inn- 
guages, in order to gratify their tastes, to lift them- 
selves to an intellectual level wi'h the best society, 
and to add to their means of usefulness in life. His- 
tory furnishes instancies of blind children bom to 
wealth, or placed in favoring circumstances, who 
have become respectable scholars in various depart- 
ments of knowledge. 

But, said be, we need not go lieyond the history of 
onr own institution for proof of the capacity of the 
blind to profit by cnlturo. Wo have fltietl for col lege 
two hovs quite blind from birth. One entered n.ir- 
vard University, the other Dartmouth College Both 
held their own with their class, and graduated in re- 
spectable standing. One hocame a brilliant musi- 
a.in and a snccessfnl teacher of rauKic, and giivo 
great promise, but died yonng ; the other has been 
for several years principal of the State iiistitntinn for 
the blind in Tennessee, and has managed his estab- 
lishment with entire success. 

Wo need a National Collegiate Institute and Con- 
servatory of Music, s|)C('ially adapted to the condition 
and wants of persons whono sight is partially and 
ti*ni]M>rariIy impaired by disease, and of those who 
arc permanently blind — an institnte in which the 
course of study shall he the snmo as in onr best col- 
leges. All the teaching would, of course, bo oral ; 



and the apparatus and modes of ilhistration be ad- 
dressed to the touch. It should be supplied with 
text-l>ooks, maps, diagrams aitd the like, in raised 
character!* ; also a prchS and apparatus forcmlwssing 
and printing new hooks. It should have large col- 
lections of models of various kinds, snch an weights, 
measures, tools and machinery ; manikins and mod- 
els showing the anatomy of animals and plants, as 
well as their outward form. It shAnld have collec- 
tiouH of shells, crystals, minerals, plants, seed ves- 
•elH and the like ; models and sections showing geo- 
logical strata ; phdosophicnl apparatus adapted to 
the touch : in short, everything that can be repre- 
sented by tangible form«. 

It woiild amaze tho<e who have not thought about 
it, to know how murh can be done in this way. 
Saundcison, the blind professor of maihematica- m 
Cambridge. England, not only know ordinary money 
well, but he was an expert numismatist, and could 
detect counterfeits in a collection of antique coins bet- 
ter than ordinary persons cnuld do hy their sight. 

Such an institnte should have for professors and 
teachers able men, with special aptness for adapting 
their Icsi'ons to the coiidiiion of their scholars. It 
should furnish facilities for the study of languages, 
ancient and modem ; of mathematics, of pedagoj^y, 
and especiallv of mucic. 

It should be well provided with everything neces- 
sary in a good Conservatory of Music, such as or- 
gans, pianos, wind and stringed instruments ; and 
have fnnds for p>iymcnt of competent teachers. 

Dr. Howe dwelt upon xvhat is self evident to think- 
ing persons, the advantage which generous culture 
would give to a blind person, whatever may be his 
calling. 

Such an institnte would be useful, he said, to two 
classes ; first, to yount: men or women retarded, em- 
barrassed, or arrested in the course of their etjucation 
by some disorder or weakness of sight, which can 
only be cured hy months or years of entire rest to the 
eyes. Few think they can afford this. They are 
tempted to u-se their eyes, more or less. The disease 
is liable to become chronic : and the sight ift of^en 
weakened for life, if not totally lost. It is hard to 
caleulate the number of such persons, though it is 
very easy to see that it must he large. 

I^ore than five thonsand persons were treated last 
vcnr for affections of the eye in the public institutions 
i I Boston, besides the large number treated in private 
practice. So frequent are diseases of the eye, that 
several eminent physicians practice only as ocnlints. 
At a moderate calculation there is (Iwsides those en- 
tirely blind) a constiint number of three thousand 
persons with diseased eyes in this State 

Dr. Dix, the oculixt, remarked that tho cstimato 
was a low one. lie thought that such an institute 
would ba of great uso. He had known mvny young 
persons arrested in their studies by disea-so of the 
eyes, to whom it would have boon a gn-at blessing. 
It would have enabled them to rest their eyes entire- 
ly for a year or two, without ceasing to study, end 
would have saved not only their time, but, in some 
cases their eyesiirht. 

Dr. Howe snid that most of the students would 
come from among the twenty thousand blind persons 
in tho United States, but csi>ccinlly from among the 
cleverest graduates of the various State inaiitiitions 
for tho blind, whci-e only elementary instruction is 
given. 

The only special buildings that snch an institute 
would need absolutely would be two structures, one 
with rooms for lectures and reciti lions, and for col- 
lections of models ; another for music hallK, instruc- 
tion rooms, practising nmms. etc. The buildings 
could be erecterl in wood for 820.000 each, above the 
cost of land. The first could be provided with a nu- 
cleus of collections of models for about $5,000 ; anil 
with printing pri'ss and the means of emliossing for 
$.'S,000 more. The collections would almost ccrtJiin- 
ly be increased by donations. 

The music hall could be provided with an organ, 
ten pianofortes, and a collection of musical instru- 
ments for about $15,000. Everything, however, 
would have to be done in the plainest and most econ- 
omical manner. 

It is reasonable to expect that an adcqnate yearly 
allowance would be made by the legislature of our 
State for scholar«hips ; and that other States would 
send a number of select pnpils from their several^ in- 
atitniions, and pay a suitable price for their wlncatton. 
If there were a fund largo enough to pay. by its in- 
terest, the salaries of professors, tho other current 
expenses would lie small. 

No money should l>c invested in a huge pile of 
bricks and mortar, in wliicJi to lodge and l»oanl the 
scholars. It would l»o bettor to board them in nvigli- 
boring families, because all the dixjidvantagcs of the 
method commonly adopted in colleges (which i< a 
cross between convent and barracks) are intensified 
in the case of the blind. No external infiticnccs 
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shonid favor the tendency which a cominon infirmttj 
readily engenders, to social segrepfation of the suffer- 
ers, and to a spirit of caste amonfir themselves. 

The question of location should be settled mainlj 
in view to two things : first, easy access to the ransi* 
cal centre of a large city, so that students could con- 
stantly hear the fa«st performers and associate with 
artists. They must breathe a musical atmosphere. 
There can be no substitute for this. Second, the lo- 
cation must be in view to facilities for attending or- 
dinary lectures upon such branches of science and 
learning as they would hear with advantage. Cam- 
bridfre, perhaps, would be the most suitable place in 
the United States. 

There are certain strong considerations, which in- 
telligent blind persons will appreciate, in favor of 
having the college entirely separated from an ordi- 
nary institution for the blind ; and being under a dis- 
tinct board of trustees. 

It will be seen that Dr. Howe contemplates an en- 
tirely new establishment, such as does not exist in 
the world. He says this is the next step to be taken 
for the elevation and the happiness of an unfortunate 
class of our follow men, who have been in all ages, 
and to a considerable extent still are, classed among 
paupers and treated as dependents. The offer of an 
opportunity to the most gifVed among them for broad 
and generous culture, would be only the logical re- 
sult of the successful efforts which have been made in 
our country to give to all of them the opportunity 
of elementary instruction. Shall wo not follow in 
the way which doty commends to our conscience, and 
charity to our hearts 1 

After his remark.^, Dr. Howe introduced three in- 
teresting little blind boys, who are now under train- 
ingfor a college course. 

They read the Book of Viri Komn in Latin ; and 
showed considerable proficiency in the language. 

No books have, as yet, been printed for the blind 
in Greek ; nevertheless, these boys showed how easi- 
ly the grammar of the language can be taught by 
oral instruction. 

The gentlemen present were much interested, and 
seemed convinced that the enterprise is practicable. 

No vote was passed ; but the proposition met with 
general acceptance, and preliminary measures were 
taken to carry it into execution. 

It is understood that the Treasurer of the Perkins 
institute will receive funds for the general purposes 
of that establishment ; or for the proposed collegiate 
Institute ; or for printing books ; or to be funded, as 
the donors may direct. 

Our Amateurs. 

(From the Nation, N«w Tork.) 

Without a doubt, music is the art that is most fos- 
tered among us. No parlor is considered furnished 
that lacks a piano. No young lady's education is 
thought comolete without some knowledge of the di- 
vine art. While abroad the opera only exists through 
subsidies from the state, here the popular taste for 
music supports at least one, sometimes two and three 
companies at the same time. But the greatest evi- 
deni^ of the vital hold that this art has upon us is in 
the number of amateur societies that exist in this 
city, of a few of the most prominent of which we 
purpose giving some account. 

And first, it may bo premised that with all this 
broadcast culture of music, and in despite of the hun- 
dred thousand pianos that are made in this country 
every year, and the tons of musical compositions that 
are published, and of the fact that music is tonght in 
the public schools, so that the whole people may be 
said to be educated in it, yet wa have no national 
music, and have produced scarcely a single musical 
composition that rises to the dignity of fourth-rate 
merit. Drawing and painting and sculpture are com- 
paratively neglected here— certainly are not univer- 
sally taught — and yet we have produced painters who 
have challenged the attention, if not the admiration 
of the world, and sculptors who fully rank with those 
of other nations. The pictures of Church and the 
statues of Powers, Crawford, and Story are as well 
known on the other side of the water as on this, but 
though we have an army of composers there is not 
one among us that has risen above the rank and file, 
or been able to create a single composition that is 
really an addition to the musical literature of the 
world — not even a song, much less a symphony. The 
works that have been produced are feeble imiutlons 
of foreign models. Mortifying as the fact may be to 
our vanity, it must be acknowledged that the little 
music we have that possesses really distinctive Amer- 
ican charHcteri.«tics takes its inspiration from the ne- 
groes. Those rude refrains that tell the story of the 
poor black "Way down upon the Swanoo River," or 
in "Old Virginny," or of the "Old Kentucky Home" 
have really fonna their way round the world. They 
are but the echoes of a miserable plantation life, but 



they are heard in the great salons of Europe. The 
rest of our music has no vitality of its own. It is 
constructed on either the German or the Italian mod- 
els. Between these two schools onr teachers also are 
divided, and they carry with them their pupils to the 
one side or the other — for the schools are, to a great 
extent, in antagonism. 

Those of our amateurs brought up in the Italian 
school affect to despise German vocal music as being 
harsh and unmelodions, and recognize no merit in 
anything that is not extracted from the opera, while, 
on the other hand, the Germans find these Italian 
arias and cavatinas tiresome, meaningless, and frivo- 
lous. This division of sentiment is as noticeable 
among the amateur mnsical organizations of this 
city as it is among individuals : some of them sing 
nothing but the compositions of the Italian school, 
others nothing but those of the German. Of course, 
in the matter of musical organization our Teutonic 
friends altogether take the load. They have brought 
with them the traditions of their fatherland, and di- 
rectly they get here they crystallize naturally and as 
a matter of course into musical clubs, devoted to the 
music of their own nationality. 

The best known among these clubs are doubtless 
the Liederkranz and the Arion. In some sort they 
are rivals — in a pleasant and friendly way to be sure, 
hut still sufTlciontly so to make each a little jealous of 
the success of the other, and anxions to take the first 

Klace in the public estimation. Both organizations 
ave brought themselves more prominently into pub- 
lic notice than the other kinnred societies, by the 
masked balls that thev are in the habit of giving at 
the Academy of Music every winter, in which each 
strives to outdo the other in the mamiificence of the 
appointments and the brilliancy of the entertainment. 
But there are many other mnsical societies among 
our resident German population of nearly e^^aal mer- 
it, if of less celebrity, than the two we have' named. 
In all there are in this city and its immediate suburbs 
nearly a hundred, of which there are sixty-fonr in 
New York. Among the most prominent of them 
are the Schillcrbund, the Sacngerrundo, the Teuto- 
nia, the Beethoven-Maennerchor, and the Mozart- 
Verein. 

These societies are stimulated to practice by the 
prize festivals that are given every alternate vear. 
The latest of these was held in Baltimore, last Julv ; 
the next will take place in this city, in 1871. At ttie 
Baltimore Saengerfest twenty-nine societies attended 
from this city. The Liederkranz appeared with 74 
membere, the Saengerrunde with 64, the Schillcrbund 
with .'i9, the Arion with 52. There was intense in- 
terest felt between the Liederkranz and the Arions as 
to which should take the fli-st prize. The former 
gained it, to the great mortification of the members 
of the lat^r society, who failed even in taking the 
second prize — a humiliation from which they have 
not vet recovered. The usual insinuations that the 
judges had been bought were freely made, and the 
Arions even, by challenge, attempted to draw their 
successful rivals into a supplementary contest before 
another set of judges ; bnt the sagacious men of the 
Liederkranz felt the laurels secure upon their brows 
for two years at least, and failed to see the advisabil- 
ity of risking them to no purpose. At the contest 
the Arions had sung an easy and in.sii;nificant soner, 
which had, perhaps, its weight with the judges in 
contributing to their defeat. Since then tliey have 
given a concert here, and, to show what they could 
do, sang on that occasion the most difficult of all the 
songs that were given at the prize contest, but sang 
it so ^adly as to reflect do credit upon themselves 
whatever. 

The system upon which most of these societies are 
conducted is the same. Many of them are incorpo- 
rated, and some own valuable property and have 
handsome club-houses and concert-halls. They are 
supported by the initiation fees and the annual dues 
of the singing and non siniring members. The Lied- 
erkranz has a double chonis, sint^inK sometimes as a 
male voice chorus, bnt having also ladies in the so- 
ciety, which enables them to give com positions, writ- 
ten for mixed voices. They own throe adjoining 
houses in Fourth Street, where they have ample club 
accommodations for their members and a fine and 
spacious concer^hall. They support a school also, 
where young ladies are taught to sine and play gra- 
tuitously. The society consists of about eleven hun- 
dred members, of whom some nine hundred and fifty 
are subscribing or non-performing memliere, and 
among these are almost all the wealthiest and most 
diHtinguished of our German population and very 
many mnsic-lovine Americans. The concerts of the 
society are for the most part private, bnt the finest 
choral and orchestral compositions are given at them, 
for the clnb has an amateur orchestra of about fifty 
membere. Mr. William Steinw.ny is the president, 
and Mr. Pauer the conductor. This society has been 
in existence about twenty -two yeara. It took the 



first prize not only at the contest at Baltimore, last 
summer, but also at that at Philadelphia in 1867, and 
so feels double-crowned. Their charter enables them 
to hold property to the value of $500,000. They 
have performed all the great choral works of Schu- 
bert, Schumann, Mendelssohn, Beethoven, and of 
many of the minor composers. 

The Arion Society is somewhat similar in organi- 
zation, except that it is simply a male chorus, there 
being no ladies among the singing membere. It is 
under the very able direction of Mr. Carl Bei^mann. 
It was organized in 1854. is an off-shoot of the Lied- 
erkranz, and has its headquartera at the Germania 
Assembly Rooms. The society has about four hun- 
dred and thirty membere, of whom some sixty are in 
the chorus, the rest subscribera entitled to admiasion 
to all the entertainments given. 

Last winter the Liederkranz and Arion came to- 
gether at one of the concerts of the Philharmonic 
Society, and sang the choral paru of Wagner's Lo- 
hengrin. Both of these organizations are thorough- 
ly democratic. A common love for music is the 
strong bond that makes of them a brotherhood. Art 
is the great leveller, and the wealthy merchant and 
broker, the barber, the baker, the tailor, the physi- 
cian, and the lawyer stand shoulder to shoulder, ani- 
mated by a common sentiment of artistic devotion, 
and clink their glasses in the genial fellowship of 
song. 

The other German societies are so similar in their 
character that oo separate mention of them is needed. 
All of them have their weekly reheareals and their 
frequent social meetings, at which every kind of rec- 
reation is indulged in — sometimes a fancy-dress ball, 
sometimes pageants and processions and carnivals, 
sometimes dramatic representations, and at all times 
music. A pleasant example of their ways of enjoy- 
ment is found in the festival held by the Arion Club 
at their rooms on Christmas night. There was music 
and, of course, the inevitable lager-bier, and dancing 
— for ladies were invited — and an immense Christ- 
mas-tree brilliantly lighted and loaded with gifts, of 
which there was one for every member of the club, 
and which were presented with humoroas remarks by 
the orator of the evening. It is impossible to over- 
estimate the good effects of these organizations in 
fostering content and kindly feeling, in relieving the 
wear and tear of long days of hard work, in making 
life pleasant, and in creating a love of innocent pleas- 
ures in place of vicious ones. It is but fort^r yeara 
since these organizations were firat started in Ger- 
many by old Zelter, Mendelssohn's teacher, and his 
friend Fleming, and now they exist everywhere in 
Germany. A single Bund there has over eighty 
thousand memben, while our Northeastern Saenger- 
bnnd has but two thousand singing membere. The 
drill of these clubs would be vastly better if the mem- 
ben did not hold the beer-glass in one hand as well 
as the music-book in the other— but then the good- 
fellowship woald be less. 

Just at present the Arions are hard at work at Yon 
Weber's "Freyschfitz," which the society proposes to 
^'ivc at the Academy of Music, in January : Mr. 
CanditQS taking the tenor part, and Mr. Roromertz, a 
glorious basso, who will certainly make a strong im- 
pression, assuming the role of Ciutpar. The repre- 
sentation will probably be a better one than the opera 
has ever received here. It ccrtninly will so fares the 
choral parts are concerned. 

It remains for us in a future article to speak of our 
numerous American amateur sticiotios, some of which 
are known through their public performances, for in- 
stance, the Harmonic, the Mendelssohn Union, and 
the Berge Choral Union, while othen, though of a 
more private character, are accustomed to sing to 
very numerous invited audiences, as, for instance, 
the several clubs under the direction of Mr. Abella, 
Mr. Bivarde, and Mr. Mosenthal. In those are to be 
found the best of our native amateurs, and the per- 
formances of some of them attain a hiirh standani of 
excellence, and give bright promise of the cultivation 
of a sound taste for good music among us. 



nsttal Correspnbtnte. 



Nbw York, Jan. 11.— Our 2d Philharmonic Con- 
cert occnrred on Saturday evening at the Academy 
of Music. Messrs. S. B Mills (piano) and Ole Bull 
(violin) were the solo artists. 

Symphony InC Raff. 

Concerto In D. liit movement Slottirt. 

2d Concerto. F minor, op. 21 ....Ghoptn. 

Ofertnre, *'King Tjear" » Berlios. 

FiintMla from **Romeo** Bellini. 

Jubel Overture Tod Weber. 

The Symphony is a work of very great ability 
and talent, and totally devoid of those strainings at- 
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ter effect which are i^nerall j characteristic of the 
school to which the author belongs. The first move- 
ment — an Allegro moderato — has a sort of pastoral 
character, and the second theme is of great beauty 
and sweetness ; the melodic continuity of purpose is 
admirable in this as in the subpequent movements. 

The 2d movement — Andante con moto — is of qtuui 
religious character and reminds one a little of the 
Larghetto in Schumann's B-flat Symphony. The 
2d theme of this movement is particularly excellent, 
and this and the original theme are "pointed against" 
each other in a masterly and most effective style. 
The movement closes with an exquisitely beautiful 
suspended chord in a remote key, and, af^er a few 
measured drum taps, dies quietly away. 

The Sd movement — Allegro Vivace — is in G mi- 
nor and apparently in S-8 time. It is quite Men- 
delssohnian in character, both as regards theme and 
instrumentation. The trio is in C major, and pos- 
sesses numberless little runs for the wood wind in- 
struments. This is really very neat, although the 
rhythm is greatly involved and it is difficult to catch 
the time. After the trio comes a delicious melodic 
phrase in A flat, which is thoroughly Schumann-like 
in character and style, and which vanishes after a 
few bars, (far too quickly for one's enjoyment) to be 
succeeded by the first theme in G minor. 

The 4th movement—an Allegro con brio— is pre 
ceded by a short Adagio in A flat, which prepares 
the way for a vigorous theme in C, taken first by the 
violas and soon afterwards by the other instruments. 
This movement is less original than the others, but 
is nevertheless strong and good ; as a whole, the 
Symphony is a thoroughly interesting and eminently 
musical composition, in which the various themes are 
sufficiently original, while the orchestration is admi- 
rable. It was of course capitally played by the un- 
rivalled orchestra under Bergmann's careful and in- 
telligent direction. 

Ole Bull, whose reception was much less enthusi- 
astic than it was last season, played the movement 
from Mosart's Concerto in a very good style, and 
with measurably good intonation ybr him. His man- 
ner, too, was less exaggerated than it ordinarily is, 
and so the performance was quite enjoyable. Being 
encored, he played an arrangement of the Adagio 
from Mozart's Clarinet Quintet ; this he played in 
four parts — a remarkable feat, which is his only real 
excellence— and terminated with some very incom- 
plete and unartistic "harmonies." 

Chopin's superb Concerto was admirably played 
by Mr. Mills ; the orchestral performance was a lit- 
tle less excellent, but it would indeed be wonderful it 
everything were altrays done to perfection. Mr. 
Mills's rendering of the exquisite Adagio was care- 
ful, artistic, and thoroughly imbued with the poetic 
sentiment so essential to a proper appreciation and 
interpretation of Chopin. For an encore Mr. M. 
played very neatly Chopin's beautiful little Valso in 
D fiat, op. 64. 

The 3d Concert will occur on Feb. 5th, 1870, and 
the orchestral selections will be Spohr's Symphony 
"Consecration of Sounds," Beethoven's Overture to 
"Leonora" (No. 2), and a new Overture by Gold- 
mark called "Sacuntala." The solo artivts will be 
Miss Kellogg (soprano) and Mile. Mchlig (piano). 

p. 
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Mnsic at Home. 

Music making never went on at a brisker rate 
among us, nor in more various forms,— all more or 
less earnest, with a growing tendency that wny. Eng- 
lish opera at the Boston Theatre (chiefly of the Balfe 
and Wallace description, promising better by and by) 



does not prevent a really earnest, promising begin- 
ning upon the rehearsal of Bach's Passion Music by 
the Handel and Haydn Society. Of Symphony 
Concerts there is one very bright one to record, and 
another in preparation. And there has been Miss 
Topp's "Farewell ;" and the beginning of a new 
series of Pianoforte Matin^s by Perabo ; Chamber 
Concerts by teachers and pupils of the two Conser- 
vatories, at Chickering Hall ; then, "Midsummer 
Night" is every night at Selwyn's ; the Parker Club 
are ready to treat their friends with mnsic from Gluck's 
Orfeo and Mendelssohn's Athalie ; and much more that 
escapes the mind this moment. Great too is the ac- 
tii'ity in Concerts (miscellaneous and of the Chamber 
form), still more in Oratorio singing, in the larger 
towns about us. Salem, for instance, with a vigor- 
ous young Oratorio Society of the greatest promise, 
is about producing the "Messiah." Indeed so much 
of this sort goes on in "the provinces," that it is hard 
to keep our Boston orchestra musicians, even our 
Conductors, at home enough for our own work ; they 
have all taken to missionary enterprise, travelling 
through wide dioceses. Why do not more 
first-class musicians come and settle down in Boston ? 
In and from this centre they muRt always find enough 
to do. — But we must pass to our fortnightly review, 
glancing, more briefly than usual, at the more inter 
esting occasions which we were so fortunate as not 
to lose. 

If the fourth STMPnoKT Concert was one of the 
grandest— all Beethoven — the fifth (Dec. 80) was 
one of the most brilliant, entertaining and exciting ; 
the audience still larger than before, and evidently 
well pleased. These were the elements and this the 
way they were bound up into a programme : 

Orertnre to " Jennonda" Bpobr. 

Fantnria, for Plitnoforr«, with UrohMtn, on BeeChoTen^a 

*'KaiM of Atbon* '* (flrot time fn BottoD( Liast. 

Mla« Alide Topp. 
Symphonjf In D, No. 6, (first tim«) Haydn. 

Overtnra to "Mod^A" Oheinblnl. 

Weber** Polonalae in E, arr. for Piaooforta and Orcbea- 

tra , by Limt. 

Orerture to ''Ray Blaa^' Mendelaaobn. 

The "Medea" Overture de^torves first mention in 
the order of importance ; for it is one of the best 
overtures ever written, whether in poiut of deep, ear- 
nest feeling and significance, or of complete artistic 
unity of expression and groat style ; in its* simplicity 
great, and all alive with (genius. When shall we 
hear that noble opera of Cherubini in our theatre ? 
That would be an event in onr lyric annals, almost 
as notable as the tardy reception of Bach's Passion 
Mnsic into our list of Oratorios. Spohr's Overture 
to "Jessonda," too, with its sombre opening, its 
bright gypsey tambourine theme, and its impassioned 
climax, is admirable— in no whole work is Spohr 
more happy,— and made a fine impression. And 
Mcndebuohn's "Rny Bias" Overture, so highly dra- 
matic, strong, and outside of his own subjectivity for 
once, never fails to keep the listening faculties awake 
and gratified. All three Overtuies were in the main 
well played, although pure intonation in all the roeds 
and brass is no^yet a thing that wo can count upon 
with comfortahio assurance. 

The Haydn Symphony, though played here for 
the first time (at least for many yenra), roust have 
sounded quite familiar to many in most of its move- 
ments through various pianoforte arrangements, &c. 
It is one of Uie loveliest of the tribe, and they are all 
modelled on the same form. The /Mvgo especially 
is full of beauty, ri^iug to moments of grandeur now 
and then. But what could Father Haydn moan by 
that sudden fortissimo on the deep C of the bassoon, 
startling the ear in the midst of tho soft dying away 
of the strain ? Probably some joke with the musi- 
cians of his KopeUe^ wiio may have grown sleepy 
just there in rehearsal. To many, perhaps the ma- 
jority, this Symphony was tho most delightful fea- 
ture of the concert. Others, doubtless, who are just 
passing through that phase of tlieir musical experi- 



ence in which everything of Haydn's sounds old- 
fashioned, wearisomely perfect, tame in its very ele- 
gance, "altvaterisch" as the Germans say, — but who 
will certainly come back to him some day, rejoicing 
to find anjTthing so fresh and young, when all the 
young seem prematurely old, — had only their sense of 
virtue to fall back upon in patiently resigning them- 
selves to what we older ones, who have sown our 
musical wild oats, did heartily enjoy. Why,'coming 
to it after the dazzling gaslight virtuosity and ex- 
travaganza of Liszt, was it not like a refreshing walk 
into the cool green meadows, sweet with flowery fra- 
grance and the happy song of birds I 

And so we come to Liszt, and to his enthusiastic, 
charming, brilliant young interpretress, the Fraulein 
Alidb Tofp. She is plainly partial to her master ; 
and the selections — being both of them transcriptions 
of other men's original work^ — were somewhat 
strange for a concert of this kind. Yet both were 
interesting. No themes could suffer less, perhaps, 
firom being shaken up in Liszt's fantastical kaleido- 
scope, than just this wild, whirling Dervish chorus of 
Beethoven, — the very genius of extravaganza in it- 
self, — and the familiar Turkish quickstep. So the 
former works itself up into frenzy under the pianist's 
hands, until yon seem to feel the ruined city ringing 
full of howling Dervishes ; and the latter steals in, in 
snatches most ingeniously, as from a distance, then 
plays itself prettily through in tinkling upper oc- 
taves, like a musical box, then swells to a grand tutti 
fortisiimoBa it comes near; and both themes are 
worked together awhile ; so that indeed the whole 
impression is vividly picturesque and helps to bring 
out what was in Beethoven's fancy. It is immense- 
ly difScult, and was played with unflagging strength, 
precision, brilliancy, and fine light and shade. There 
is a certain verve and magnetism in Miss Topp's 
playing, making all for the time being share her own 
enthusiasm. It was at least a piece exceedingly well 
suited to her. The Weber Polonaiu is something 
more symmetrical and beautiful in itself ; and what 
Liszt has done for it, especially by way of orchestral 
accompaniment, only enriches it and adds to its lus- 
tre. This too was finely played, yet in a somewhat 
slower tempo than we have heard before. The young 
pianist made a Tory marked sensation, showing that 
she still holds her own with a public that was almost 
wild about her when she first came, and which has 
ever since been partial to her. On being recalled, 
she played a familiar Nocturne of Chopin with ex- 
quisite taste. 

From Topp to Topp. Two evenings later. New 
Year's, came the lady's Farewell Concert, which was 
a success and in the main highly interesting. The 
Septet by Hummel, with all the instruments, and 
Mr. Pbbabo's infallibly fine rendering of the piano 
part, formed the opening and, musically, the most 
important feature of the programme. Miss Topp's 
own selections were the B-flat minor Scherzo of Cho- 
pin ; a Cachoucha by RufT, followed by that remark- 
able Hungarian Rhapsody by Liszt, which she al- 
ways played so wonderfully, and never more trium- 
phantly than this time ; and a act of those LiFztian 
arrangements of the genial Schubert dances, called 
"Soirdes de Vienne." All most enjoyable. 

She also, for a graoefbl close of the concert, played the ae- 
companfment to Mlsa Adelaivs Pnaupps's floe sfnglnK of an 
ArlctU by Blumenthal ; ^'Ta Caprlvcfota " Miaa Phlllippa 
aljiO mng, as only she esn mnft, a "Prayer" by Donlaetti. Mr. 
Wbithkt's noble bass was heart to ftood advantage in the Mo- 
asrt Concert Aria : "Per qnesta bolla oiano,"and in Randcg- 
fTPr's Sea Song. Mr. LiariMAMK^s riolln soloe were remarkable 
as feat* of virtooaity ; but his aelectiona [from Pagaoini »nd 
Ole Bull] were merely of that artlfioiiil pyrotechnic order which 
long ago tiooame a drag In concert rooms.— MiM Topp goea 
followed by the good wlahes of a boat of friends here, who hope 
that ahe will return before a great while. 

Wo thought that Mr. Pirabo was happier than uanal In the 
making up of his laat progrMrome [Friday, Jan. 7] ; It had 
unity and pleasiug contnwt us a whole, and each tiling in It 
helped to make the othen* better. Begiuning with that nobly 
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impAwioned Prelwt* nnd Fugue by MendeUtBohn In E minor, 
he then played a really fklthful, eiroply InterpretatWe tran- 
■erlption by Lint of BtethoTen's UtderkreiSj or cycle of nix 
mngM: "To the dtotant Beloved," In which the Bubtly ahlftlng 
moods and phaMR of the tender paaalon,— deep and spiritual, 
as are all the musical coofeesions of that solitary lover— are to 
delicately breathed forth. LIsst was wisely content here to 
let Beethoven 's own soul sing; and our Interpreter plainly 
had no higher, or rather a no less worthy aspiration, of which 
he did not &11 short, but enabled us to iStel and realise the 
poetry and beauty of the sorg. 

The first and last [In C minor and G minor] of Bennett's 
Six Studies, op. 11, were a revelation to most of us of the 
f^sh, original fkney of a eompcser always elegant, but too 
near to Mendelssohn to often shine with what appears un- 
borrowed light. Them were graeeftal. charming contributions. 
The D-maJor Sonata of Schubert [op. 68]. was a welcome re- 
newal of some of the choice Impressions of past winters in 
which Mr. Perabo introduced us to so many of them products 
of ran genius. We enjoyed it more than ever, and the ImI- 
Ing Inspired by the wonderful AndanUetm motOf with its va- 
riations, was profound. 

For next week the young pianist has In readiness for us a 
new Sonata by Richter. of Leipslg, Beethoven's Sonata, op. 
87, No. 1, and one of the newly published piano plsoee of 
Schubert. 

Certainly we never had so good a specimen of Opera In Eng- 
lish, as that which Is heard and seen now nightly at the Bos- 
ton Theatre. Madame Paxxpa-Rosa, equal herself to any 
task, knew all the requirements, knew her publie, and has or- 
ganised about her a really complete and admirable company. 
The opening performance of Wallace's "HariUna," proved It 
to thesatislhction and delight of a very great audience. Or- 
chestra and chorus, both, for these t-lmee, were uncommonly 
good, and our friend Cakl Rosa has grown well at home In his 
Conductor's seat. Minor particulars were well eared for, 
nothing slighted, the miu mi se^« as good as the Theatre af- 
fords—and so one could erjoy, so far as the performance went, 
a reasonably complete, consistent whole. For the principal 
characters were excellently filled. Mme. Rosa, who had near- 
ly the whole first act to herself, In the pretty Gltana rOle, seem- 
ed to us to sing more perfectly than ever ; the sweeter quali- 
ties of her voice were sluKulariy manifest, and her easy, fin- 
ished, exquisitely shaded rendering of the light and florid 
music left nothing to be desired In that way. The more pa* 
thetlc pieces, too, in the later acts were given In a large, true 
style. Her acting wssat least lively, and always in good 
taste and keeping. Mrs. Scoum makes a pretty figure as the 
boy Lasartllo, and her contralto voice and song are winning. 
The strength and beauty of Mr. Castii's tenor voice, whom 
we had known only In Oratorio, surprised us ; he has made 
great progress as a^lnger; as an actor, too, he filled the difll- 
eult part of Don Caesar de Bacan not badly. Mr. Campbux's 
bass told powerfully In the part of the Intriguing Minister, 
which he sustained with dignfty , and his singing of the ballad- 
like airs was better than they deserved. We suppose it is in 
the very nature of such sentimental ballad singing before en- 
coring audiences, to lead one into some overdoing of pathos, 
tricksoftrnnoto, Ibc, which to a healthy taste soon stales. 
The opera itself, which io« heard for the first time, has much 
pleasing and efltetive mnsie In it, and to us was much more 
enjoyable in the passing moments, transitions, orehestral 
susgsstlons, and several felicitous ensembles, than In the set 
airs. Wallace was a virtuoso of the violin, which accounts 
for his introducing the violin solo, which might have born 
composed by any of the tribe, but which was so well played 
by Rosa that hn was compelled to repeat it. There was good 
harp playing in the orchestra, which helped to make Mme. 
Rosa's song of "The harp In the air" twice beautiful. 

On Tuesday. Balfe's thin and hacknled opera, picturesque 
as a mere play, *'The Bohemian Girl," was well presented, the 
second Conductor, Mr. Riipf, presiding. It gave us a first 
taste of Miss Rosx Her.«xx, as Adine,— petite, blonde, charm- 
ing, f^all of lift and nature, and singing with a light, sweet, 
even voice with birdllke facility and no lack of feeling. Also 
Ilerr NoxoBU>M, the young Swedish tenor, whose tones, the 
middle ones at least, have the ring of true gold, though yet 
rather in the rough ore. while his upper notes were painfully 
forced; but It was clear he had a cold. For the rest, there 
is a manly, earnest, direct way about him, 'from which some- 
thing may be expected. Mr. Sbquin made a capital Devils- 
hoof. 

For the third night, IVovatore. So tu this might be called 
the Oypsey Opera : Btaritann is a gypsey ; "Bohemian Girl" 
Isgypsey; and then comes Azwenn; the first two are well 
enouich, but we do not like our gypseys roasted.— Next week, 
Monrt's "Marriage of Figaro !" 



Parisian Notes. 

[Which we are permitted to cull from the diary of a young 
man of the Future.] 

We pot to Paris in time 'or me to hear Wagner's 

Rioni at the Lyriquc, the only one of his Opernn 



with which I was not acquainted. The performance 
was capital. Nobody did anything that was striking 
ly great, bnt all sang and acted wefl. As for the 
opera itself, I nerer should have believed that sac^ 
a Tolome of sound cAuld have been produced and 
sustained with such unflagging energy by any or- 
chestra under the moon. It strikes me as the little 
work of a great genius. I believe it was his first 
grand opera, written before the "Flying Dutchman." 
There are grand and beautiful things in it though, 
and nobody but a great genius could have written it. 
The scene where the alarm trumpet sounds and the 
bell of the Capitol chimes in, is wonderfully power- 
ful. The famous air of the peace-messenger (sopra- 
no and female chorus, with accompaniment of wind 
instruments) is one of the most beautiful things I 
have ever heard. The Opera as a whole is fatiguing 
rather than tiresome. The young composer had not 
yet cut loose from the traditional Italian and French 
tantamara. Whenever he wanted a fortissimo, he 
got it by blowing and clashing with his loudest in- 
struments, instead of playing loud with his quartet, 
reeds and horns. This perpetual nse of all the 
strongest orchestral means, besides tiring the ear, 
robs those passages where the trombones and cym- 
bals are used, as Hector Berlioz says, "characteristi- 
cally," of more than half their effect. In TannhSuter 
Wagner has changed his tactics entirely. Why the 
French government allow Rienzi to he put upon the 
stage at all, is more than I can make out. Rienzi 
rushes about in the "casaque rouge," talking about 
"egaliU dupmiple, liberty" etc., and the last scene is 
an emeute of the worst kind ... . 

. . . .Last Wednesday I went to hear Faust at the 
Gmnd Opera. Ah ! Faure as Mephisto ! There never 
was or will be anything like his singing and acting. 
I agree with L. in not thinking Carvalho equal to 
what Kellogg vxti in Marguerite ; bnt she is by no 
means to bo despised. They gave the Walpurgis- 
nacht scone, which contains, in my opinion, some of 
the grandest music in the opera. The mise-ensrhne 
is simply marvellous. The scene opons on the top 
of the Brocken by moonlight ; witches making soup 
over blue fire, and skimming kettles full of green 
steam, etc. When Faust and Mephisto appear there 
come two grand unison crashes on C and G ; thon 
the clouds float away, the full orchestra with harps 
playing pianissimo in C and F ; and Faust and 
Mephisto find themselves in the arena of an amphi- 
theatre, surrounded by nymphs and sylphs and god- 
desses in Nubian costumes, etc., etc. The effect is 
beautiful. Thon follows a beautiful chorus in F, 
(rather like the beginning of our "Down in the corn- 
fields,") and a manto$o solo by Mephisto. All very 
beantiful. Then comes the ballet which Gounod has 
lately introduced. The music is better than Am- 
hroise Thomas's and not so good as Meyerbeer's in 
Roiiert. The dancing of the corps do ballet id very 
pretty, hut the solo dancing — well, it is pretty evi- 
dent what the object of the modem ballet is. The 
audience, however, rose as one man, woman and 

child, and cric<l bravo and clapped their hands 

When the enraptured Faust has been induced to 
"liquor up" by some of the fair performers, the whole 
hall, dancers and all vanish, and ho and Mephisto 
find themselves on the Brocken again, with the moon 
shining and the vision of Margherite standing on a 
rock with the red line round her neck. If Gonnnd 
had not inserted the unnecessary ballet music, and 
had not cut out the very characteristic and beautiful 
chorus of sorcerers and drinking song.the Walpnruis- 
night scene would t)e equal to if not beyond any in 
the Opera. The Chnrch-scone was wonderfully 
given, though the "Choral" in unison was taken 
much too fa<it for my taste ; the same with the "5i 
»«■ /u, 10 Vamo** in Uie prison scene, which was sung 
alio vtmcissimo. I noticed the same thing that Men- 
delssohn wrote to Rarmann about, viz. : tho poomeMs 
of the clarinet playing in tho orchcRtni. How I 



longed to hear some of our Weber's (not Carl Maria's) 
grand tones ! The oboe was also very thin and fee- 
ble ; but I had the unspeakable delight of hearing the 
bass drum aud cymbals played by separate perform- 
ers. Just try to induce the H. M. Ass. to try it onc€ 
in their orchestras. I am sure that they will never 
go back again to what Berlioz calls the "ignoble 
noise" of those instruments played by one man, after 
having once heard them played in the proper way. 
The difference is immense. They use the trombones 
with cylinders and pistons at the Opera here, and 
they have a very thin and meaquin effect. 

. . I am wilder and wilder over H. Berlioz's Sympho- 
nie Fantattique, though I have never heard a note of 
it. The first four movements are as clear and beau- 
tiful as any one hut a sworn anti-Schnmannite can 
desire. The "Marche au Suppliee" must be wonder- 
fully impressive. There are two places in it where 
the kettle-drums, bass-drum and cymbals come in 
alone pianissimo on the last beat of the bar. The 
effect must be extremely grand. It is an "effect" I 
know, but none the worse for that ; and while we are 
on the subject we might say a few words about this 
much vilified word "effect." It has lately been much 
used in opposition to "sincere" or "sincerity" in mu- 
sic, and as almost synonymous with "clap-trap." 
Now, all music intended forpublic performance must 
be intended to produce some effect on the audience. 
If it is intended to merely surprise the audience and 
gain applause from mere novelty and oddness, it is 
certainly clap-trap. If it is intended to amuse the 
audience and make their time pass pleasantly, it is 
innocent enough if it passes for what it really is. If 
It is intended to imitate certain sounds in nature, it is 
no longer art but artifice. If it is intended to enlist 
the sympathies of the audience for the beautiful, the 
sublime, even for the horrible and tragic, it is high 
art. Now in music there are four moans of appeal- 
ing to the sympathies of the audiof>ce, viz. : by melo- 
dic progressions, harmonic progressions, accent, and 
instrumental or vocal coloring or contrast. These 
means, of course, are almost always employed in 
combination. Now I cannot see why an artist may 
not be as sincere in the pursuit of his art, if he em- 
ploy all those means, as means^ as he is when he ig- 
nores cither totally or partially any one of them. If 
he makes strange chords and abrupt transitions, to 
show how much he knows of harmony, or to show 
that he is not copying from anybody elso ; or if he 
makes gorgeous combinations of instruments to call 
attention to his skill in orchestration, he is insincere 
in his pursuit of art and his production is mere clap- 
trap. But if he uses one or all of these means 
(I don't rare if he even brings a horse-fiddle into the 
orchestra) to mnke tho andicnce feel what he iecis, 
and to carry thom along with him, if he uses thorn as 
means to fix his artistic conception and give it life, 
he is just as sincere an artist when he uses gongs and 
tarn tams as when ho only writes for the old string- 
quartet. Some of these means may be more essen- 
tial to good music than others, but that does not 
make the others ignoble. Does any one charge Cor- 
reggio or Rembrandt with painting for eJpKt and 
with artistic insincerity l>coauKe they employed tho 

most striking effects of light and shade ? Does any 
ono taunt Titian and Giorgiene with depending upon 

effects of color for the success of their pictures ? Will 
any one even undertake to say that Raphael and Mi- 
chael Angelo might not have done much more for 
art than they did, if they had known how to employ 
Titian's rich coloring and Rembrandt's effects of 
chiar d'oB atro f Thon why will people keep taunting 
tho modem composers with their noh orchestration 
and instrn mental effects ? If a composer is unsuc- 
cessful in the melodic and contrapuntal part of a 
piece, and is successful in his instrumental combina- 
tions, criticize his composition as you will, but don't 
charge him with trying to hide poverty of ideas by 
brilliant orchestration, nnless very great carelessness 
is evident in his work. And, to wind np this ex- 
ceedingly long winded effuj^ion : tho prevailing idea 
that fine and characteristic orchestration is an ea.sy 
matter is all bosh. Fil. 




Mr. Sitter*8 Fifth Lecture. 

In hisfiffch lecture on the history of ronaic (inBtrn- 
mental masic), Mr. Ritter sketched the progress of 
instmmental forms up to the time of Bach and Han- 
del. Be laid that it would condense his lectare, as 
ori|(inallj written, too much if he gave the whole de- 
velopment of instrumental music up to our own day. 
Mr. Ritter's second course of lectures will inclnue 
and continue this subject ; also the modem opera ; 
Church mnaic from the death of Palestrina to our 
own time ; and an account of the progress of music 
in America, as based upon his own experience. This 
w^l fairly cover the ground. After mentioning the 
ancient forms of song, so early cultivated, Mr. Ritter 
spoke of the primitive construction of the few instru- 
ments used by the Hebrews, Greeks, and Romans, 
which were adapted only for dynamic effects, to en- 
liven and mark the rhythm of sarred dances or tri- 
umphal marches, or to regulate the motion of the 
chorus. The Christians accepted these instruments, 
though at first averse to their introduction in church- 
es. Mr. Ritter then described the ancient Irish harp, 
and Rotta or bruth (a primitive violin), as well as 
the rude instruments carried to the south of Europe. 
"But it was not until the general introduction of 
harmony, that men gifted with musical talent began, 
by means of new inventions, to perfect the mechanism 
of various instruments, and then made use of these 
inventions for artistic purposes." It is curious to 
bear that professional musicians at first disdained to 
compose for instruments, but left this to half educa- 
ted amateurs. 

It seems that these professional musicians formed 
regular corporations in soipe parts of Germany and 
France, and their laws were sanctioned by the king 
or count on whose domains they resided. The head 
of these men was called "the king of the pipers" or 
"king of the fiddlers." At a little village in the 
south of France, near which Mr. Ritter's bovhood 
was passed, lived and died the last representative of 
these piper kings. The gradual adaptation of folk 
son^, as dance tunes, to the instruments, as well as 
the mvention of the score or tablaiure, was then de- 
scribed. The wa^ in which long sustained, singable 
tones were first divided into short ones, on account 
of the inability of most instruments to sustain long 
ones, was explained ; this was called "note splitting" 
or "coloring" a melody ; hence our mc^ern term "col- 
oration" for passages of short tones. An account 
was then given of the gradual perfection of the or- 
gan ; of the invention of those instruments that pre- 
ceded the modem pianoforte ; with many curious an- 
ecdotes of artists and composers. Very amusing was 
the account of the lute, such a favorite with poets, 
who, unmusically ignorant of its comic peculiarities 
and defects, have shed a halo of traditionary glory 
about that instrument. Mr. Ritter, among' a few 
examples of old fashioned dance forms, then played 
the striking instrumental accompaniment to the duel 
of Tancred and Clorinda, by Clnudio Montoverde, 
"a remarkable effort of descriptive, dramatic muKie, 
and one of the most striking documents of early mu- 
sical art. " Then came an account of the perfection 
of string instruments by the great Italian mnkers, and 
sketches of the lives of such violinists and composers 
as CoroUi, Geminiani, Tartini, etc., and the groat 
harpsichord plavers, Scarlatti, Porpora, Couperin, 
Rameau, and others. It seems that after the btigin- 
ningof the seventeenth century, the organ and the 
harpsichord obtained the supremacy amonir infttru- 
roonts. In speaking of the old organists, Mr. Ritter 
said : — "How simple and modest were the preten- 
sions of these men, yet how deep and truthful are 
the works which they destined for the adornment of 
religious service 1 It must have been only through 
an exceptional perseverance and application, coupled 
with groat love and veneration for religion and their 
noble art, that they were able to create such fine and 
numerous works, for the method of instrnction was 
then very complicated, and encumbered with unnec. 
esuary difficulties." Mr. Ritter then spoke of the 
Gregorian chant as the foundation of all past great 
Catholic Church music, and the chorale as the 
groundwork of the Protestant school, and alluded to 
the stvle of music that is played and sung in our 
churches by amateur musicians, in a manner a^ un- 
fiattering as it is unfortunately just, not only of them, 
but also of some artists by profession, who onght to 
feel that "noble&^e oblige." An amusing account 
was then given of the forms of composition fasliiona* 
ble in the seventeenth and eighteenth centarie«, which 
seem as comical to us as the polka, masourka, light 
ballad, and other of our own superficial fashiomihle 
forms will appear to posterity ; and a description was 
added of the way in which the really great composers 
created forms which bear the impress of the perennial 
youth of genius. A sketch was presented of the pro- 
gress of orchestral music as a whole, up to the dKwn 
of the modern German instrumental school. 



*In closing the present course of lectures, Mr. Rit- 
ter spoke of the noble example of the great masters, 
whose lives of untieing labor, iron perseverance, and 
devoted industry, strike the student like a reproof of 
those young aspirants who. not seeing the honor and 
enjoyment which lie in work for its own sake, would 
fain dispense altogether with whal they call "drudg- 
ery ;" and reap their reward before ' they merit it. 
He quoted Goethe's well-known saving that genius is 
only another word for industry, tie regretted that 
so few were to be found to imitate these great mod- 
els ; scarcely one who will satisfy his sense of duty 
(if he has such a sense) as an artist before he yields 
to pecuniary temptations. The great men are pa- 
tient; they do not, they did not, attempt to become 
innovators before they had mastered the alphabet of 
their art ; they did not set up for artists while yet 
scholars ; nor did they besiege publishers before they 
were able to write with grammatical correctness. 
After giving one or two anecdotes of those self-Kup- 
posed geniuses who create and dictate their own laws, 
and awaken too late from the delusive dream, Mr. 
Ritter concluded by asking how many of those who 
profesB to be aamirers— amateurs^-of art, — how 
many students, how many artists, pause on the way 
that leads to the temple of music, to reflect on the 
great minds that prepared that path for them ? Minds 
that not seldom, amid the greatest trials and suffer- 
ings, poured out to all men the cup of delight which 
is so often emptied in ungrateful ignorance. Tet, 
without a sound knowledge of the historical develop- 
ment of art, no future progress, no broad culture, no 
solid foundation, and no great success, can possibly 
be attained by any artist.— iV. Y» Weekly Review, 



New York.— The Philharmonic Society gave its 
second concert of the season on Saturday evening, at 
the Academy of Music. There was the' usual large 
attendance. A new symphony by Raff, a composer 
better known to pianists than in the concert room, 
was performed. The composition gave proof that 
Raff is a musician of much learning, and not disposed 
to yield too far to the vagaries of the extreme men of 
the German school. His symphony is founded upon 
the old and well considered formulas, and is worked 
out in a careful and scholarly manner. The andante 
movement is full of devotional spirit and Ideality, the 
tcherxo is bright, jocose, and very eccentric in rhythm 
and accent, and the ./Snols buoyant, spirited an^ in- 
teresting. 

Mr. Mills played the best, [1] though not the most 
popular of Chopin's Concertos — that in F minor— a 
work replete with poetic sensibility and ideality, too 
subtle for ordinary concertgoers, and of deeper mean- 
ing than can possibly he caught in the transient lis- 
tening of a single hearing. Mr. Mills interpreted 
the delicate and spiritual thought of the composer in 
a most finished and artistic manner. 

The veteran musician Die Bull, more elastic, vig- 
orous, and graceful in his yean than most men in 
their youth, played a movement from a violin con- 
certo of Mosart, and also a fantasia of his own on 
themes from Bellini's "Montecchi e Capuletti." 
While recognizing this artist's many great merits as 
a violinist, especially the wonderfully beautiful tone 
that he draws from his fine instrument, we certainly 
do not find his style in keeping with the music that 
one expects to hear at a Philharmonic concert. These 
were not, as we have always understood the matter, 
intended to be popular concerts in the ordinary sense 
of that term, or which there is a sufficiency already, 
but classical ones, and. at such, the embellishment of 
Italian operatic melodies with all the tricks of the 
Paganini school of violinists seems entirely out of 
place. Not that Mr. Ole Bull did not play these em- 
bellishments well |barrtng his descending scales, the 
intervals of which are found in no mode, major or 
minor, Phrygian, Dorian or Lydian that we know of), 
but that they were best not played at all. 

Bcrlios*s "King Lear" overture was the only re- 
maining work on the programme that calls for spec- 
ial notice. Schumann said that he was always at a 
loss whether to consider Berlioz a genius or a charla 
tan, and certainly his "Lear'* is a work that eminent- 
ly conduces to that doubtful state of mind. Lear 
was a mad old king, and this is a mad old overture 
— so far so good ; the music aptly illustrates the mon- 
arch, bnt Lear was at times something other than 
mad, and into these moods Berlioz fails to follow 
him. The overture is fragmentary ; an idea is no 
sooner taken fairly in hand than it is dropped for an- 
other ; the brass instruments are in a constant fever 
of climax and trouble. The work is boldly instra- 
mented, however, and serves to bring out the wealth 
of resource of the noble orchestra. The unison reci- 
tative passages for strings, however feeble in them- 
velves, are made rich and sonorons hy the combina- 
tion upon them of such an army of instruments. 

— SuHy Jan. 10. 
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▼ooai. with Piano Aooompaiilmeiit. 

Winds across the sea. 3. E6 to g. IfoUtnhauer. 30 
A swwt, flowing poatleal bftllad, aany of ciacatloD. 
" Iflnd that eonMR mtom th« sm, 
Whliip«r tOBi«thinK awMt to ne." 
What that aomfthing b wlU bo found nv«aled la 
the eoarso of the balUd. 

I know a little widow. 3. B5tof. 30 

Aspleyand attmotivi lIUlo soog about a dainty 
Uttlo widow, who If "caoninff, wf tCy, fw and «««y, 
yet not bold ; like aa apple ripe and snellow, not too 
young and not uw old." 

Welcome my bonny lad. 3. C to e. Warnecke. 30 
A very pleasing ballad, lively and easy yet not triv- 
ial. 
Hoopla! where are we now. S. Ftoe. Wdlman. 30 
What our Girls are coming to. 3. G to e. 

Pratt, 30 

There's something seems wanting when mother 
is gone. 2. B6 to C. Turner, 30 

A pathetie ballad with ehorae. In wbleh the loee of 
a mother, the greatest of aU loeees, Is toaehingly de- 
pleted. 
VeniDomine. Trio. Female voices. 6. G 

minor to g. Mendelstokn. 40 

An exoelleot pleee Ibr elaas or eholr. 

Do I love thee. 5. Ab to g. Wteffond. 40 

A gem of the first water. 

A sUr in the dark night. (Una Stella in notte 

bruna.) 3. B6 to e. Mwraiori. 40 

A eholee eong MX of fbellng. 

Xenia. Oh heart unfaithful. 6. B6 to g. 

lAdM, 60 
A showy song la operatle style. 

InatrameBtaL 

Oriental March. 3. C. Mollenkauer, 30 

A pr»lty qaiek mareh ft>r Juvonlle pianists. 

La Reine des Fees. Galop de Concert 5. Aft. 

Smith, 60 

Page's Song. Masked Ball. 4. F. Grobe. 40 

An egresable lesson piece Ibr yoang pianists. 

Whippoorwill Schottische. 3. C. /ToMy. 30 

Another whippoorwill noyelty of an amusing ehar- 
aeter. 
Cuban Grand Marche Militaire. 4. G. iZtp/sy. 30 
Bon nuit (Good night) Polka. 3. C. Evenman, 30 
A brilliant sparkling Polka, good Ibr a leewni piece 
or dance. 

Peabody's Funeral March. 3. 1) minor. Winner. 40 
An eseellent Mareh, Introduolng the fttrorile melo- 
dy "riee ee abted," embelUehed with aa elegant lith- 
ographle Tfgnette. 

Fantasio Brillante from Ambroise Thomas's 

Hamlet. 6. B6. KeUerer. 75 

A brilliant, masterly aflkir, requiring eoneldefable 
power of ezeeatlon. 

Ein lien, ein sinn. (One heart one soul). Polka 
Mazurka. 4. C. Strause, 40 

A oholoe Polka Meaourka, In Stmnss's eaptiTating 
style. 
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AaaaaviATioiis.— Degrees of dlSeolty arc maifced f^on 1 la 
7. The foy is marked with a capital letter, ae 0, B Oat, fce , 
A small Roman letter mark* the highest note, If on the staff, 
an iiaHt letter the highest note, if ate«« the r' " 



MosiaBTMAa.—l(asleb sent by mail, the expense being 
two cents Ibr ereiy foar ooncee, or freetion thereof, (about 
one cent tbr an ordinary pleee of muKie). Perwtiu at a 
dirtwnw win find the eooTeyanee a mTing of ttee and 
eapenee in obtaining supplies. Books oan also b« sent at 
teuble theae ratee. 
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Bach*8 Orosae Pastions-Musik. 
(ST. MATTHEW.) 

BT 6. A. MACFAKRRN. 
[From tlM London Moiiieal Times] 

TliPre IS, pftrbapn, no musical composition ex- 
tant wherein is embodied so thoroujrhly as in the 
present the implicit faith — at once cltihllike and 
mature in its simplicity and its depth — of a de- 
vout member of the Christian church. This is 
said with a full knowled«re of Handel's Afessiah^ 
of the sublime conception it presents, and of the 
pre-eminent artistry it evinces. The two works, 
however, are as different in character as they are 
unlike in form, and they are as distinct in the na- 
ture and means of their expression as the two 
roasters who wrote thera were in the constitution 
of their minds and the habit of their lives. It is 
not here to compare these masterpieces ; and al- 
lusion is only made to the Enalish Oratorio, in 
deference to the just position it holds as an illus- 
tration of religious feeling in this country. The 
music set to St. Matthew's history of the Passion 
is essentially an'nnveiiinf! of the personal feel- 
inss of the composer, his vivid sense of the truth 
of the incidents it depicts, and his loving devotion 
to the divine sufferer, whose relation to himself 
is shown to be rej^arded as of the closest intimacy. 
It relates the facts with the vivacity of an eye- 
witness, or one, at least, who witnesses them by 
the se<rond sight of firm belief; and it comments 
upon them with the aflection of a parti<:ipator in 
the benefits which have resulted from them, and 
who feels that his special welfare is due to their 
enactment. This great work is, notwithstanding 
the three public p«;rformances which have been 
given of it within the last fifteen years under 
Professor Sterndale Bennett's direction, but lit- 
tle known in England. In the hope of drawing 
attention to its infinite beauties, a sketch will 
here be offered of the precedents upon which it 
was modelled, of the circumstances that induced 
its composition, and of its peculiar structure ; and 
an attempt will follow to describe, or, at least, 
acknowledge, some of its chief points of interest. 

From primitive times it was the custom of the 
church to keep green the memory of the sacred 
history by a public recitation, on Palm Sunday 
and Good Friday, of those chapters in one or 
other of the Gospels which relate the circum- 
stances of the Passion. To give dramitio force 
to the narration, the several personages who 
speak in the course of it were represented by dif- 
ferent individuals, whereas, he who recites the 
story was, throughout, the same. Thus, a letter 
of Mendelssohn recounts how, at Rome, among 
the solemnities of Passion Week, in the Sistine 
chapel, in 1831, the portion of St. John's Gospel 
was sung on Good Friday, when the part of the 
Evangelist was sustained by a tenor, the words 
belonging to Jesus were assigned to a bass, those 
of Peter, Pilate, and the Maid Servant were 
given by an alto, and those of the multitude — 
whether the disciples, the populace, or the priests 
— were sung by tlie chorua These choral frag- 
ments are defined as Turbss. The whole was 
chanted upon so-called Gregorian tones ; and its 
Roman use, in the same form and to the same 
music, has been from time immemorial. 

It was a special design of Luther, to retain, in 
the Reformed Church, this primitive asage of the 
periodical recitation of the Passion. According 
to bis desire, the simple manner of its intonation, 
by two priests only in his own time, was early 
amplified, and a. German version of the text was 
printed at Wittemburg, in 1578, with music for 
the recitation, and introductory and final cho- 
ruses, which, like the Turbss, are harmonized in 
four parta • A more elaborated composition ap- 



peared in 1588, the work of BartholomUus Gcfte, 
in which the part of Jei«n.« is always set for four 
voices, those of Peter and Pilate for three, tlmpc 
of the maid and servants for two, and the Tnrhro 
are written for five voic«»8 — a peculiar distribu- 
tion, that would dintiniifuish the several individu- 
alities, but little tend to the dramatic elTt'ct of 
the performance. Heinrich Sc-hiitz, one of the 
most distinguished musicians of his time — who. 
having passed some years in Italy and witnessed 
the dawning there of the modern lyrical drama, 
wrote the first German opera upon the Italian 
model — (romposed, shortly before the close of his 
very long life, music for the Paxsion as related in 
each of the four Gospels. The advanced re- 
sources of the art are applied in each of theiie 
four works, especially in the elaboration of the 
chorals or hymn tunes that constitute the final 
choruses. In 1672. the year of the death of 
Scliiitz, Johann Sebastiani produced a Passion. 
in which, for the first time, the part of the Evan- 
gelist, or Narrator, was set to ori^^inal recitative, 
instead of to the old ecclesiastical Plain Song, 
and in which, also for the first time, string in- 
struments were employed, instead of the accom- 
paniment beins^ restricted to the organ. 

The great advance that had been made in 
dramatic music at the beginning of the eight^onth 
century, which was especially manifest in Ham- 
burgh, induced there the extended development 
of art forms in the setting of the Passion. So, in 
1704, the voluminous Reinhold Keiser, who was 
then director of the opera in that city, brought 
out Der Blutige und Slerbcnde Jesus, a work to 
the same purpose of relating the Ga^pel story, 
but peculiar in being set to an original poem in- 
stead of to the biblical text. In this first occurs 
the term Soliloquia, to define a species of Can- 
tata or intermixture of recitative and rhythmical 
movements, of which there are three specimens 
in the work, that consist of reflections, for a sin- 
gle voice, upon the principal incidents. Another 
composition, by Keiser, appeared in 1712, which 
also was set to an original poem, wherein, how- 
ever, the scriptural order of the story was more 
strictly followed than in the preceding. 

Handel set the same text in 1717, and (he 
first hearing of this work in England was at the 
Norwich Festival, in 1866. Telemann and Mat- 
theson also wrote music to the poem ; and, subse- 
quently, some passages from it were interspersed 
in St. John's version of the Passion, when diis 
was set by Bach. 

When, in 1 723, 6ac:h went to Leipzig, as can- 
tor of St Thomas's school and musical director 
ot the churches of St. Thomas and St. Nicholas, 
he found the learned and zealous Solomon Dey- 
ling filling an important church office in that city. 
This eminent divine, who had struggled into his 
position through the utmost difficulties of pov(>r- 
ty, perceived the extraordinary powers of the 
musician, and had the. happy thouttht of turning 
them to best account in the Church's service. 
The musical works above named, which were 
only the most notable among many, had excited 
wide interest in the Hamburgh celebrations of 
Easter. Still more was public attention drawn 
to the Dresden performances of the Roman Ser- 
vice, in which the singers of the renowned Ital- 
ian opera, under the direction of Hasse, took part. 
Deyling deemed that it would be for the welfare 
of the Reformed Church to present in its Service 
some counter attraction to these popular celebra- 
tions of the Mass, and he deemed our Lord's Pas- 
sion a worthy sabiect, and the season of its com- 
memoration a' fitting period for the fulfilment of 
his design. He proposed to Bach, therefore, the 
composition of a Passion in which the text of 
scripture should be rigidly preserved, but inter- 
spersed with reflective passages upon the princi- 



ple of the Hamburgh Soliloqnias. and forth r in- 
terpolated with pertinent chorals, of which the 
words with the tunes formetl, as they do now, the 
first step in North German whooling. nnd of 
whir'h, llHM'efore, the congregation at large could 
ftarlicipate in the performance. Here were to 
be comhmod the ecclcsiastiral,- the artis^tic, and 
the popular elements, and their concentra- 
tion in a .nincle work was to be confided to the 
mm of all others, in all time, best qualified for 
the task, whose competency was proved by the 
devout habit which fitted him to penetrate and 
expound the purport of the Ga«pel text, by the 
consummate musicianship which enabled him to 
bring all the appliances of art to Ix'ar upon the 
subject, and by the vast experience in teaching, 
accompanying, and elaborating the popular 
hymns, which familiarized him with the sympa- 
thies of the people and the capabilities of the 
tunes. It is alleged by Julius Rietz that the 
Passirms of Bach were the first works of the kind 
in which the sfandanl Lutheran hymns were in- 
troduced, and in the rendering of which, there- 
fore, the congregation was implicated ; but Han- 
del's Passion, before nanud, oflers apparent evi- 
dence to the contrary, and the constant employ- 
ment of the same resource, in the Oratorios of 
Graun and others that immediately followed, 
shows that its use must have been general. 

ITiere are three PoFsions ascribed to Bach ; 
the first, according to St. Luke, isunprinted, and 
its authenticity is questioned on internal indica- 
tions; the second, according to St. John is print- 
ed in several editions ; and the thinl, according 
to St. Matthew, is the work under present con- 
sideration, and by far the moMt important of them 
all. This was performed for the first time at St. 
Thomt:)'8 Church in Leipzig, at the Evening 
Servijoon Good Friday, 1729. The extraordi 
nary «listnbution of the scores, which will present- 
ly be described, shows that extraordinary means 
must h.ive been em|>loyed in this performance. 
If these means were adequate to the require 
ments of the work, and if— that chief of all means 
for its true eflect — it was heard with religious and 
musical susceptibility to its beauties, the great 
design of Deyling must have been fully accom- 
plished in its performance. AAer this the Mat- 
thew Passion lay in forgetfulness for a hundred 
years, and seems not to have been performed in 
public again until its revival in Berlin, under 
the youthful Mendelssohn's direction, on the 12th 
of March, 1829. This im|iortant event in the 
young musician's career — and, indeed, in the mu- 
sical history of the present centurv — is fully de- 
scribed by Eduard Devrient, in his Recollections 
of Mendelssohn^ with all its inducing circunnstan- 
ces ; and the writer's enthusiasm for the work, 
his participation in that })erformance, and his ob- 
servation of the influence this has wrought upon 
modern musical culture, renders his account most 
interesting. The success of the Passion^ when it 
was awakened from it« hundred years' sleep, led 
to its frequent repetition in different German 
towns, where it is said to hold the same popular 
esteem that Handel's Messiah does in this, coun- 
try ; it led to the investigation of other works of 
the master, which till then had been unknown ; 
it led to a general study of Bach, which has 
spread from the land of his birth to England and 
America ; and it led to the establishment of the 
Bach-Gesellschafr, for bringing to light and re i- 
dering universally accessible a multitude of the 
composer's labors, of the existence of which the 
world had hitherto been ignorant. More than 
all this, in value *o the musical art, is the fact 
that this second birth of the most im|V)rtant work 
of the master helped to mould the minds of the 
three greatest German musicians, whose activity 
dates fW>m since the occasion of that Berlin per- 
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formance ; for the traces are manifest and un- 
niistakable of the deep-rooted influence of Baih 
tliron«>iroul the writinjjs of the departed Felix 
Mendilssohn and Robert Schumann, and the now 
woi kinir Johannes Brahms. 

The Mattiiew Passion comprises the 2Gth and 
27th chapters of that EvanjjeHst*8 ;!0Spel. The 
fii-st Part proceeds to the 6Gth verse or the 26th 
cha; ter, and the second Part includes from the 
57th yerse of this to the last verse of the follow- 
ini^r ( hapter. The two Parts were originally scp- 
arat d by the preachinj/ of a sermon — a point for 
|>atticular notice, since proving how especially 
ihr work was integrated in the Church Service, 
and showing how stronj:ly the Lutheran divines 
felt u|Km a subject upon which there is an unlor- 
luaate diflerence of opinion tiroong English au- 
thorities of the present day, namely, the superior 
fitness of the church to any other edifice for the 
performance of oratorios. The Soliloquise with 
which the gospel text is internpersed, were writ- 
ten under the pseudonym of Picander, by Chris- 
tian Friedri. h Henrici. Their poetical beauty is 
not remarkable ; th^y are notable rather for 
a kind of sentimental nersonalism, expatiating 
painfully on the physical suffi'rinss of Jesus, that 
belongs more to the religious feeling of the time 
wtien they were written than of our own. These 
the composer has, seemingly at his own discre- 
tion, and for purposes of musical more than of 
dramatic effect, set either as 8oIilo<]uies or con- 
certed pieces ; and in these, in a performance 
out of church, at least, the most attractive fea- 
tures of the work will be found. In some of 
them, where a solo part is intermixed with cho- 
rus, the former is defined by the author as the 
Daughter of Zion, or as Zion, and the latter as 
the Faithful ; but the comf)os<*r makes no note of 
these allegorical personifications, which, indeed, 
appear to be arbitrary, if not accidental, since 
applied to some and not to other of the inter- 
sperseil versef.* It is obviously intended, how- 
ever, that whether or not the name of such per- 
son be indicated, the solo parts throughout should 
represent the voice of the Christian Church, and 
that the chorus should stand for the true believ- 
ers who are gathered under her wing ; in this 
light Bach has felt ami interpreted the passages. 
The chorals with which the gospel text is further 
interpolated, are selected from those in ordinary 
use in the Jjutheran Church, and consist of such 
as specially illustrate the several points of the 
story at whirh they are introduced. These 
hymns — the vers«»s nor the tunes— ^;an, unfortu- 
nately, never produce elsewhere the same effect 
which they must always have in Germany, where 
they are intisrtwined with the fondest and most 
intimate affections of singers and hearers from 
chiIdhoo<l. In England, for in&tanre, we can but 
admire them, as we do those in St. Paul^ for their 
abstract cnisical beauty, since they are to ns di- 
vested of All those strong and endearing associa- 
tions which spring from life-long familiarity, and 
of that inseparability of words from notes which 
connects every hymn with its peculiar occasion, 
and thus mnkws each awaken the household sym- 
pathy of a Teuton, with the incident to whose 
enforcement it is thus applied. 

The work is written for two complete choirs, 
rach consisting of solo voi(r<'s, chorus, full orches- 
tra, and organ. I depend upon the authority of 
llorhlitz and Rietz for statincr that the chorals 
were originally sung bv the congregation, that is, 
the tunes, of course, while the harmony was sus- 
tained by the two choruses, accompanied by the 
two organs, and sometimes oth«'r instruments of 
lioth orchestras. The part of the Evangelist, or 
narrator, is assigned thoughout to a tenor, and it 
was l)eyling*s particular injunction that this 
should be tl e singer with the best voi(;e, with the 
most articulate enunciation, and with the best 
declamatory (lOwers that could be found — the 
Sims Reeves, in fact, of Dr. Sterndalo Bennett's 
latest performance of" the work, when the rend<»r- 
ing of this most ditHcult part was, perhaps, the 
greatest manifestation that the public has yet 

• Thin is stated on the anttiority of Riett^s dewriptlon of 
thw iepHrmte rocifcl and inntrumenUl partiiand of tlie Rcore, all 
in RiutU'»liaDd«rlting; eoioe printed editions conrain tbeee 
de»ltfsaii<rDp, 



witnessed of the rare abilitv of that distinguished 
arti.<i>t. It belongs alwa>s to the singer of the 
first choir, as do those of Peter, Pilate, Judas, and 
the priests (written for bassesj, of the suborned 
witnesses (written for alto and tenor), of the 
maids who interrogate Peter, and of Pilate's wife 
(set for sopranos). The Turbie, to use the an- 
cient definition, or phrases for the multitude, are 
assif^ned sometimes to the chorus of the first 
chou' only, sometimes to the double chorus, dis- 
posed responsively after the manner with which 
Israel in Egifpi makes us happily familiar, some- 
times with the two choirs singm*; and playing the 
same. The reflective pieces, or Soliloquis, are 
appointed to the solo singers of the two choirs in 
alternation, so that all shall have equal share in 
the responsibility of the performance. Let us 
imagine the scene that this distribution mnst 
have necessitated : a spacious church, invested 
with all the solemn associations peculiar to the 
sacred building, wherein the edification of hearts 
and souls must ha%'e been involved in the artist's 
design for the erection of columns and windows; 
at either end, the capacious orchestra filled with 
singers and instrumentalists, whose labor is ren- 
dered holy by the occasion, by the great human 
thought that has Ix^en brought to bear on the ex- 
plication of this, and by the sanctuary wherein 
it is celebrated ; towering above each on'hestra 
the lofty organ, whose time honored employment 
in church service has rendered its acceptanc*e 
general as a symbol of worship ; and in the great 
area between these galleries of solemn song, a 
vast public surrounding the pulpit, wherein the 
presence of the preacher gives sanction and sig- 
nificance to the whole, every one imbued with 
the religious truths that are commemorated ; and 
all — the little children who are learning to love 
the right, the women who are lovingly teaching 
them, and the men who are defending mother 
and child in the fond task of mutual duty — all 
takmg part in the choral hymns, lifting their 
common voice in the heartfnl testimony. Let us 
imagine this scene — which is no fabrication of 
fancy, but a feeble, a very feeble picture of a 
once living fact — and we may, perhaps, bo able 
to conceive with what impressions the congrega- 
tion withdrew from St. Thomas's Church in 
Leipzii;, at the close of even-song, on Good Fri- 
«lay, 1 729. 

(To be ContlDQcd). 



For Dwight's Journal of Uuslc. 

" Weber'f Last Waltz." 

Mr. EniTon : — A few years ago there appeared 
an article in a New York magazine upon the origin 
of "Von VVoher's Tjwt Waltz." Weber was repre- 
sented in his dying moments, sitting in an arm chair 
supported hy pillows and cushions, surrounded hy his 
friends and attendnnts, writing with trembling; fingers 
the Waltx which hears his name. 

The ah^nrdity of the story is snfBciently apparent 
to lead one to look for a more plansihic history, 
which I wish to present for the benefit of your read- 
ers. I received it from a ft rand and pupil of Reissiger, 
who is its real nnthor. 

There was a popular German song originated 
generations before Wcher, which he and his com- 
rades used to sing together while TCtnrning from 
their pleasant rambles in the outskirts of Dresden. 

One evening, after the donih of Wol>or, a company 
of his friends were returning as usual from their fa- 
vorite resort, when one of them thoughtlessly liegan 
their familiar song, hut suddenly ceased, wliile an- 
other sadly remarked : "Hush, hoys I i>oor Weber is 
no longer here to sing with us ; let ns go home in 
silence ;" and thoy passed on with voices hushed, 
their eyes filled with tears and their hearts with sad- 
ness ;— in silence broken only hy the sweet though 
plaintive song of the cuckoo and the nightingale. 

Keissigor composed a beautiful harmony to their 
old, familiar melody, and called it "The last thought 
about Weber." It was thus published in Gt rinany, 
but in France it bore the title, "Le de.niier pen^de de 
Weber -" so the last thought aboui, became the lost 



thought of Weber, and finally it received the name 
of "Von Weber's last Waltz," thus enslwonding the 
beautiful tribute rendered bv his friends to his memo- 
ry in Reissiger's "Last Thought About Weber.' 
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BoccherinL* 

Misfortune seems to have obstinately pursued the 
great artist, of whose life we here propose giving a 
rapid sketcl). founded upon the excellent work of an 
erudite monicittn, M. L. Picquoct 

LuIki Boceherini was bom at Lucca, on the 14th 
January. 1740. Ho received his first lei^sons in mu- 
sic from his father, a clever performer on the double- 
bass. He was next placcfl under the Abhate Van- 
nocci, chapelmnster at the cathedral, and then went 
to finish his studies at Rome. His favorite instru- 
ment was the violoncello; he pracii*cd it most zeal- 
ous! v, and attained a high deune of skill upon it. 

On his return to his native city, the pieces he 
played there were enihusiaslically ap;>lauded, having 
previouKly achieved no less success m tlie Fi-pal cap- 
ital. People did not know which to a-lmiie most : 
the enrrrtndni; execution of the virtuoso, or the style 
of writing, new and attractive at the same lime, and 
•so skilfullv adapted to a class of compositions up to 
that period without well-defined form and character. 

Bcci>herini contracted a friendship with Manfredi, 
a distinguished violinist of the Tanini school. Both 
ea»rer for ulory, they resolved to visit the great cities 
and capitals of the Continent. Confiding their for- 
tune to the same future, they hade forewell to their 
birthplace, and visited successively Turin, and some 
other cities of Lomhardy, Piedmont, and the south 
of France. Their talent excited admiration and en- 
thusiasm everywhere. After this trip, which appears 
to have been prolonged several years, the two friends 
reached Paris about 1768. 

Lachevardi^re, the publisher, introduced them to 
the famous Baron de Bagge, as celebrated for the 
patronaife he extended to artists as for his incredible 
pretentions as a violinist. His boose was the ren- 
dezvous of all the distinguished musicians in Paris, 
among them being Gossec. Gavini^s, Capron, and 
Duport, senior. It was before this areopsgus that 
the Lucca virtuoso first appeared. Having come 
out honorably from the test, it was not long before 
they were subiectcd to a more perilous one, namely : 
their rfeftiif at the Concert Splritnel, where all the 
roost popular artists performed. They had to com- 
bat against powerful rivals, whose reputation, long 
established, had no need to fear the efforts of any 
one. They never thought, therefore, of surpassing 
them by the charms of their playing. Looking for 
other nieans of success, they strove less to surpass, 
than to touch, their audience, by presenting them 
with the fresh and graceful prodactions of Bocchcri- 
ni's genius, rendered with the fascination whfch is 
inherent to them This clever notion provrd favor- 
able to the strangers ; no one thought of comparing 
them to the other artists ; on ae kussa/aire, and their 
triumph was secured. 

Welcomed and run after hy the musical world, 
Boceherini gave the preference to Mme. Brillon de 
Jony. a lady then as celebrated for her great talent 
upon the harpsichord, as for her varied acquirements 
and her amiability. He wrote her six Sonatas for 
Pianoforte and Violoncello ; they are, in every re- 
spect, worthy of him who compoaed and of her who 
inspired them. 

Meanwhile the reputation of the composer and that 
of the violinist had gone on inoressing. In consc- 
gnenre of the praises he heard bestowed on the two 
friends, the Spanish Anihnssador urged them to visit 
Madrid, assurincr them that they would be most gra- 
ciously received by the Prince of Asturia, who was 

• rimn "L» Guide Musical" 

t ''Notke'Dr la viae! 1«R onTtngas de Boceherini, nafvle 
dMn eatnlOKO* nilmonTie de toutfn nen eeoTres. lant piihlk'«>« 
qu*tri«dlt«e." I*Hrt>i. 1861, ortnTO, 185 papve, two portmlO. 

The author, M. Pinqnnt, wm twenty yean eoll«otliig hie 
matprialii, and nci^lecting nothing to render them nii com- 
plvte an potuAhlfl. A gmat nttinb«*r of manuMripta In Borch^^ 
rino'd own baDdwritinir, mwt of them being from the ninsinal 
library of Armand ^iiln. IbrnierW a vupertor ofBeer of the 
comroWmitet; the con««tlon ftinii«d by that amateur of all 
the editlonii of what«T»r. work* of the celebrated eompoerr 
were ever publliihed ; the thematie and ehronologleal eata- 
logue drawn up by Bnceherio) himnjlf c»f all bl« work*, and 
for the whteh M. Pfcquot wa« indebted to the freat vIoKntet, 
Baillot-all tbene highly tmportaat doeumenta, and hvtiy the 
oorrmpondenee he mainulned with Boceberinl*li 2randeoa In 
Madrid, have enabled the Intelligent biographer to loveRt hie 
book, dcfipite the great diillcalties fiueh a tank preeented, with 
the merit of the mnet wtrapulons exaetitade, a quality about 
irtileh our rritIcK, ateomaeha page, do not trouble them- 
•elvefl greatly now-a-days. 

If . Flequot haa not aimed merely at drawhig up a ratalogtae 
aaeorroef at pomible; he eonnlderad It hie duty to eeoonpany 
every work with MbliogTNphlral. historical, or crittral obeer- 
Tationii, In onlur to nhow the reader the plan which it would 
be deelrable lo pnmue In compiling the catalogues of the 
works of all great writen. 
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very fond of miistic. and reijrned sabsequently aiider 
the name of Charles I V. Charmed with the propo- 
sal, which seemed to promise him a mscniriceiit fit 
tore, Boccherini set oat with his friend ahmit the end 
of 1768, or at the commencement of 1769. for the 
capital of Spain, the first accompanied by dream-t of 
glory, the second, of a more material cnst of mind, 
more especially sensible to ihc favor of fortune. 

Boccherini arrived at Madrid, with his third book 
of Tri|^ which he lost no time in dedicating to the 
Princ^f ABiuria. Immediately nfterwiirdti, he com- 
jiOieil a concerto a fiiu ttroM€iUioltlili(jcUi What ef- 
fect was produced by these two works on the mind 
of the King and that of his eldest son in Bocchorini's 
favor, we do not exactly know ; but it is certain that 
the great composer did not obtain the distinction due 
to his merit, since neither the King, nor the heir pre- 
sumptive thought of taking him into their service. 
It was the Infant, Don Louis, brother of Charles III., 
who attoned for this act of injustice. We observe, 
consequently, that from this same year, 1769, Boc- 
cherini wrote for hh patron six qnartetti (engraved as 
Op. 6) which he dedicated to him, assuming the title 
oi compotitore e virtuoso di camera^ di S. A. R.^ Don 
Luigt\ Infaule d'lspam'a. This unique qualification 
was invariably repeated on the title patre of all Boo 
cherini's manuscripts, without anv other titles what- 
ever, till the Infant's death, which occurred on 7th 
Aagust 1785. From that date, however, we find 
Boccherini enumerating with a certain amount of 
complacency the other titles conferred on him. Thnf>, 
for instance, we read pretty frequently , "Conifwuti di 
Luigi Boeckeiini, professore di mtuica aW attual ser- 
vitio di S. M. C, compontore di camera di S. M. 
Prussiana e direttore del concerto deil* ecrellentissima 
$enora, ComteMsa di Bena^enU, Diichessa di Ossuna, di 
Grandia," etc., etc But he frequently omits most 
of his titles, retainincr only that of chamber composer 
to King Frederick William II., from whom he receiv- 
ed a pension, and for whom he wrote, from 1797 to 
1797, all the works his gcniua produced during that 
period. 

These circumstances, ignored by all his biographers, 
evidently prove that, for the first sixteen years, Boc- 
clierini had no patron but the Infant, Don Louis ; 
that the interest which Charles III. and the Prince of 
Asturia did liim the honor of taking in him was ex- 
tremely problematical, and that, far from undertak- 
ing to compose every year for their private musical 
establishment nine pieces, he did not even think of 
detlicating to them a single work. From 1787, 
he worked exclusively for the King of Prut^sia, Fred- 
erick William II., and subsequently for Lucien Bon- 
aparte. 

Boccherini was too eonscioas of his own worth, 
and too eager for glory to permit the finest inspira- 
tions of his muse to bo buried in the dust of a library, 
even though the latter were a royal library. He 
wanted his works to be publishe<l and circulated, and 
the proof of this is that, when composing for the pri- 
vate use either of the Infant Don Lonis, or for that 
of Frederick William II., or for that of Lucien Bon- 
aparte, he sent, indiscriminately, copies of all his 
productions to those foreign publishers who enjoyed 
his confidence. 

When Boccherini went to settle in Madrid, the 
Prince of Asturia had at the bead of his musical es- 
tabtishmcnt Coetano Bruiietti, a good violinist and 
distinguished composer. The arrival of ihe Lucca 
composer excited Brunetti's jcalouHy, for he fonrad 
ho should hare to share with another that favor 
which he desired to preserve for hi mitclf alone. Pos- 
sessed of a subtle and intriguing mind, Brunetti neg- 
lected no means of alienating his master from Boc- 
cherini. The Prince of Asturia, however, never 
showed his real feeling for Boccherini, till a fortui- 
tous circumstance placed it in a strong light. Don 
Ix)ui'*, who was the undo of Charles IV., then Prince 
of Asturia, took Boccherini one day to his nephew's 
in order that the Prince might hear some new (ptin- 
tetti of the composer's. The music wns opened upon 
tlie desks. Charles took up his bow, for ho always 
played the first violin part. Now, in this part, there 
figured a run which was very lonir, And extremely 
monotonous. Tho two notes. C, B, C, B, were con- 
stantly repeated in rapid succession. The Prince be- 
gan bravely, and contiiiue<1 playing ; he was so ab- 
sorbed by what he was doing himself, that he did not 
hear the ingenious chords which imparted interest to 
the composition as a whole. He grew impatient, 
and his bad humor burst forth. Laying down his 
violin, be rose, and said : "It is pitiable 1 a school- 
boy would do as well." — "Bo kind enough your 
Highness, to listen to what the second violin and 
tenor are executing, and to the pizzicato executed at 
the same time by the violoncello ; the run loics its 
monotonous character directly the other instruments 
uke part in the conversation." — "C, B, C, B, for 
half an hour ! A lively conversation ! Schoolboy's 
music ; bad schoolboy's music, too !" — "Before pro- 



nouncing snch an opinion, your Highness, a person 
ought to be capable t»f judging!" — •'Ins'^lent scoun- 
drel," exclaimed Charles, and springing forward with 
rage, he seised Boccherini by his clothes. Bearinu 
him in his extended arms, he thrust him out of the 
window, and held him haniring in the air. "Ah ! 
think of your religion Prince !" exclaimed the Prin- 
cess of Asturia. At these words, the Prince tnmed 
half round upon his heel, and Boccherini, thus borne 
back again inside, was flung violently into the next 
room. 

The new King of Spain, the successor of Charles 
III., could never forjret the insult -offered to the 
Prince of Asturia. Nevertheloss, he thought he 
made the rights of his offended majesty square with 
the patronage which it was his glory to bestow on ar- 
tists, by confirming the allowance which the King, 
his father, had granted BoccheriiTi. immediately after 
the death of the Infant, Don Louis. But he con- 
tented himself with this, and would neither see the 
composer again nor even play his music. All the 
(solicitations, all the prayers of those who sought to 
induce him to entertain once again better and more 
just sentiments were so badly received that the name 
of the great man ceased to be pronounced at Court. 
"Who still speaks to me of Boccherini," ho replied 
abruptly to those unlucky individuals who pleaded 
for the musician. "Boccherini is dead ; let that be 
well known ; and let me hear no more about him !" 

Bearing with him everywhere his implacable ha- 
tred, if he happened to meet in his walks the poor 
fellow in disgrace, though he sainted courteously 
every one else, be pretended not to observe him, pre- 
cisely as though he had never known him. This 
hatred, kept up and heightened by the jealousy of 
Brunetti, never ceased to torment, like * a canker- 
worm, the inconsolable and too sensitive Boccherini, 
distinguished, as his only set off, by the empty tftle 
of organist tnpar/ifttis of the Royal chapel. It was 
in allusion to the duty which he did not perform, but 
which was the reason assigned for granting him the 
modest salary that he enjoyed subsequently to bis 
patron's decease, that he sometimes added to the 
titles of his scores the words : AlP attual Mrvixio di 
S. M. C, to imply, no doubt, that he held himself 
at the King's dispo.sal. 

Thus slighted and despised, Boccherini made up 
his mind to find, lieyond the limits of Spain, some 
one, of a more jnst and more enlightened mind, who 
would appreciate him as he deserved. Among those 
sovereigns who were very fond of music, Frederick 
William II. was then distinguished as much by his 
munificence to artists, as by his passionate taste for 
the violoncello, which he played admirably. Boc- 
cherini thought of derlicating to him one of his works, 
and carried out his purpose through the medium of 
the Prussian ambassador at the Court of Madrid. It 
was not long before ho received from the royal virtu- 
oso a most (rracions letter, accompanied by a sn|)erb 
snuffbox, filled with ducats, and a diploma as Cbam- 
bor Musician to his Majesty. From that day, Boc- 
cherini wrote exclusively for Frederick William II., 
as is proved hy all his manuscripts subsequent to 
1787. Ten years pass<«d by in this manner, withont 
making any change in Boccherini's position. The 
loss of his first patron, the Infant Don Louis, ren- 
dere^l still more sensible by the ingratitndo of tho 
Court, had caused him to lead a retired life, divided 
between his attention to a numcrons family, his la- 
bors, and the exercise of gentle piety. Endowed 
with a fancy and fertility, both equally marvellous, 
and drawing his inspirations seemingly from an in- 
cxhau<<tihle source, he took up. laid aside, and re- 
sumed his pen with the same facility, and without tlie 
current of his ideas sufTcring the least in conse- 
quence. 

When the bell of the parish church wns heard, he 
left the \itv\ for the prayer book. A stranger to the 
world which ignored him. and living a religious life 
in the bosom of his family, surrcunded by a few 
friends, and obliged, moreover, to give up the violon- 
cello, in consequence of spitting blood, he forwarded 
his compositions to the Prussian monarch without 
having heard them performed. What a pleasure it 
must have been to him, therefore, when, having made 
tho acquaintance of the Marquis de Bcnnvcnte, he 
was enabled, twice a week, to hear the delicious in- 
spirations of his muse. Twice married, Boccherini 
had the misfortune to loso, immediatelv after each 
other, two grown up daughters, and to see his second 
wife expire in a fit of apoplexy. But this snd and 
cruel separation, which embittered the remainder of 
his days, did not exhaust the rigor of destiny. He 
sustained a fresh blow by the death of Frederick Wil- 
liam II., which deprived him of the grejiter part of 
his modest int^ome. Thus pursued and overwhelmed 
hy his misfortunes, the great man supported his woes 
like a Christian. When tho French llepnblic select- 
e<l to represent it at Madrid an enlightened lover of 
art, Lucien Bonaparte, who knew how to welcome 



and to honor talent, Boccherini placed under his pat- 
ronage six quintets for the piano, dt'dicated to 
France. From that moment tlicamba<sttdor*.s house, 
table and purse were at the disposal of the celebra- 
ted artist. Boccherini's old ago appeared to be be- 
yond the reach of fresh vicinKitudes. Th's was a 
mistake ! The recall of Lueien and the <;ruve state 
of events combined to plunge him into renewed dis- 
tress. 

It was after tho death of Frederick William II. 
that Boccherini began to achieve some little celebri- 
ty among his adopted compatriots, in the midst of 
whom he had lived thirty years without their being 
aware of the existence of such a person. The follow- 
ing was the way in which his reputation was extend- 
ed among the higher clasfios, and was attended with 
some slight pecuniary advantage to himself 

The Marquis Bonavente excelled upon tho guitar, 
an instrument dear to every true Spaniard, lie 
begged Boccherini to write a guitar-part for him in 
any quartet'i he might chose, at 100 francs each quar- 
tet. Some other rich amateurs did the same. Des- 
pite the resources which he derived for the moment 
from this work, snch was the poverty of the delightful 
composer, that, when Mme. Gail saw him at Madrid, 
in 1803, he had only one room for himself and his 
family. When he wanted to work quietly, be retired, 
by the aid of a ladder, into a sort of wooden pent- 
house, constructed against the wall, and garnished 
with a chair, a Uble, and an old tenor, minus three 
strings. It was while his affairs were in this preca- 
rious state that his strict probity caused him io refuse 
1000 francs for a throe-part Stahai, because he had 

Erevionsly promised to let Stieber, the publisher, 
ave it for les4 than a third of the sum. At length, 
overwhelmed bv sorrows, the preat artist expired, af- 
ter a short illness on the 28th May, 1805, aged sixty- 
five. His funeral, as modest as his life, had no pomp 
about it, and his sole escort consisted of a few 
friends. 

At the present day there is only one descendant 
living of the celebrated composer. All his children 
are dead. The last, Don Jo»«fe, keeper of the records 
to the Marquis of Seralbo, died in December, 1847, 
leaving a son, Don Fernando Boccherini, a professor 
in the Academy of Arts, at Madrid, and the only one 
who bears this great name. 

Boccherini's original works, not including those 
for the voice, consist of S66 pieces, published and uii- 
pnblished.— Loncf. Mu*. World, 

Our Amatenr Musical Societies. 

(NEW YORK). 

AMERICAN. 

In a former article wo spoke of oor German musi- 
cal clubs, their system of organization, tlie work 
they accomplished, and the pleasures they enjoyed. 
In the present one we will refer to the best known of 
those musical societies of tho city composed of Amer- 
icans. 

And first let us say that the great want that we 
have in this direction is a chorus worthy of the great- 
ness of the metropolis. So many jealousies ai-e and 
always have been at work that it has seemed impos- 
sible to gather in one body a really strong choral 
force. We have u sufficiency of good singers, but 
they have subdivided themselves into little l)ands, 
and dissipated their strength without any compensat- 
ing gain. 

We look forward to the time when some man with 
energy and brains, and money for tho work will col- 
lect together a soi'iety capable of performing tho 
great works of tho oratorio writers in a fitting man- 
ner, and will provide it with a suitable singing-hall. 
Perhaps the forthcoming Beethoven festival may stim- 
ulate the ritflit spirit and hel|) on this desirable end. 
Meantime Boston, with its noble Handel and Haydn 
Society, looks almost with derision on cmr feeble nl- 
tempts at chorus singing. And wo can find our only 
consolation in referring with pride to the glorious or- 
chestra of the Philharmonic Society, to which no 
other city in the Union has one at all to compare in 
numbers or in excellence, and which indeed may 
even challenge comparison with the Gcwandhaus, tho 
Paris Conterwtoire, and tho other famous orchestras 
of Kurope. 

The oldest of our choral societies and the most nu- 
merous is the Harmonic. The old Mendelssohn 
Union was an offshoot from tho Harmonic, and the 
Bergo Choral Union was an offshcwtfrom the present 
Mendelssohn Union— a very fair example of the way 
in which our clubs dilute their strength. The Har- 
monic Society was organised in 1852, and has been, 
during most of its existence, under the leaikrship of 
Bristow, Morgan, and Bitter— the last-named l>eing 
at present the conductor and main-stay of the society. 
The iMist gift that this organization brings to the pub- 
lic is the annual performance on Christmas night of 
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the Mnsiah, a nohle tnsk persiiircd in fitenflfHMtly for 
eigliietiii YvapH. Thi8 is altout tli« only public ap- 
pearance that the society at present niakc8. They 
work diligently at the (rrcat compositions of themnn 
ters At their practice hall, which is the lecture fooni 
of Dr. CroHhy'a chorch on Fourth Avenue. 

Mach diBcoaniKcment exists in the pociety : firstly, 
becaiiiM) ihcy cannot i;et their nieml)cr8 to attend re- 
hearsals ; and seccndly, because the puhlic won't in- 
terest itself in orarorio mastic. This diB(-oanij;ement 
has extended itself to the conductor, Mr. Ritter, who 
appeared the other dar in the World in a very 
gloomy letu>T, in which lie reffrs to the many obsta- 
cles that he and the society have to contend with. 
Out of some three hundred members, not more than 
seventy or ei};hty can be i;atbered at the rehearsals, 
and this is a chill upon the enihu^iiasin of those who 
do come. Heavy fines fail to meet the difYicnlty, for 
then the delinquents resip:n. The Mendelssohn 
Union lanfruishea under the same trouble. Ln.st year 
it re<*eivcd a stimulus from the leadership of Theodore 
Thomas and the co-opcnition of his orchestra, and 
brouf^ht out under these auspices somo compositions 
of I he hif(be«t excellence; but Mr. Thomas and his 
orchestra having "^ono a-roaming/' the Union has 
disap|>eared from public notice. 

The Bcnre Choral Union is, as we have said, corh- 
poscd cf secessionists from the Mendelssohn Union. 
It is nnder the direction of Mr. William Ber^, the 
well-known orfsanist of St. Stephen's church, and 
thonpfh not very efficient in point of numbers is full 
of zeal and of faith in its leader. This society has 
f(ivon but one concert this season, and that took 
place on the 28ih of December, at the Hall of the 
VounK Men's Christian Association. An oratorio 
by Gounod, entitled 7))6fVif, was then bmuuht out 
for the first time, so far as we are aware, in this coun- 
try. The president of the association is Mr. John A. 
Godfrey ; its affairs are administen'd with discretion ; 
and the compositions that are performed are of a high 
standard, and are mostly of a relitrions character. 

The yoance«t ortranixatton devoted to the practice 
of co-lcsiastical mnsicis the Church MuhIc Associa* 
tion. It came into existence the present winter, and 
l^ave its first concert on the 12th of Junuiirv. The 
other societies of which we have spoken, and indeed 
the most of those to which we «hall refer in this ar- 
ticle, are made up of members of the difTorent church 
choirs of the city ; bnt the Church Music Association 
has recruited from another class — those of oar ama- 
teurs of the highest social position. The enterprise 
was set on foot by some of our most distinf^nisbed 
citizens, and upon the ex(*cntivo committee are the 
names of ladies cnually well known. The chorus is 
composed of nearly all the most famous of the ama- 
teurs of iho city, such as Miss Parker, Miss R«»«»d, 
the Rev. Wm.'H. Cooke, Mr. Horace Barrv. Mrs. 
Woolscy Johnson, Mrs. Geo. T. Strontr. Mrs. Ar- 
thur, Mrs. David Watts, and others of like character. 
Tifis orf^anixation has a wide field entirely to iiself, 
for there are hundreds of amateurs of mn^iral cultiva- 
tion in this city, who have never felt willin;; to join 
any chorus that san^ for money, or in other words, 
to become public sinfi^ers, bnt who arc not only too 
({lad to identify themselves with a soeicty like this, 
supported by the voluntary snbsrriptions of the mem- 
bers, giving private concerts, and hnvinjr only invited 
audiences. The con<-ert8 take pbice at Stcinway 
Hall. The first one, {;ivcn on the 1 2th instant, was 
undoubtedly, in point at least of the character of the 
audience, the most Mlliant ever known in this city 
As the invitations intimated to the (ruests that they 
were expected to come in cveninc drpss, the larire 
hall was filled with an audience of unusually brilliant 
not to say porj]^ous appearance. The chorus was 
even more elaborately dressed than the andifnc**, and 
the honest German orchestra Iwiked thoronghly as- 
t tnished to find it<elf hemmed in between surh nnac 
customed splendors. The Duke of Wellington nsed 
t say that the dandies made, in a fi^bt. bis bravest 
otlicers; and certainly this chorus in its po«rdcrcd 
hair and di tmonds san^ as valiantly as tbouirh thoy 
were drest^ed in homespun, and had come to the con- 
cert in an omnibus. 

The expenses are defrayed by subscription Fif>y 
per ons formed the nucleus, subserihinir nne hundred 
dollars each, and havinp some twenty-five tieket-* for 
each concert and rehearsal, wherewith to invite their 
friends. The mn-ie was Mor. irt's Tuv(/}h Maxx, and 
t ic first part of Olwron. The condnetor is Dr. James 
Poch, who received his mufical dortorate from Ox- 
ford. There are various opinions a4 to his compe- 
t ncy as a conductor, though there is but one as t<\ 
his enerf^y and go<id will. At the rohearsnls his 
frantic shouts at his chorus can be. heard over the 
din of chorus and instruments, and his n:tiiral ener- 
gy even at ths concert found expression in bcarinir 
time with his feet, crrcatly to the annoyance of his 
audience and the discomfiture of his orchestra. Mr. 
Pech has been accustomed to drill refraetory choir 



boys, and treats the "silken wonders" who compose 
his chorus much after the fashion that he has applied 
to the unruly urchins. A German orchestra is al* 
ways restless under any but a German leader, and 
so there is some trouble already, and quite piobably 
more brewing, in the would-be harmonious Church 
Association. Two more concerts are to be given by 
the society this winter, one on the 1st of March and 
the other on the 18ih of May. At the first, Haydn's 
Sixteenth Mass and .Mendelssohn's Ilifmn of Praine 
are to be performed; at the latter, Beethoven's diffi- 
cult Mass in C, which will sift the pretensions and 
capacities of this chorus of the elect to the uttermost, 
and the second part of Oberon. 

Several of our leading teachers of music have dabs 
under their direction. The most conspicnons of 
these are those under the cbariro severally of Mr. Ki- 
varde, Mr. Abella. and Mr. Mosonthal. Thifwlast 
gentleman, who is tf?e accomplished organist of Cal- 
vary church, has the direction of two clubs, one for 
mixed voices, the moving spirits In which are ladies, 
and which is to make its first public appearance at a 
concert to lie given at the Christian Association 
Kooins on the 29th of this month, for some charity, 
and will then sing some of Mendelssohn's four-part 
songs and a cantata by Spobr. 

The other association is composed of male voices 
alone, and is known as the Mendelssohn Glee Clob 
This society consists of about thirty singing members 
and seventy-five subscribers. They give four con- 
certs during the winter to invited guests. Mr. Mo- 
scnihtd has brought the club to a biuh point of finish, 
and bos made them formidable rivals of the Liedcr- 
krnnz and the Arion, which societies they equal in 
the delicacy of their singing, though the superior 
numbers of the Germans give them otherwise a great 
advantage. The music performed by the Mendels- 
sohn Glee Club consists entirely of German four-part 
songs, though English versions of the words are n«ed 
instead of the original. The next concert of this 
society takes place on the 26th of this month at Ly- 
ric Hall. The club is nsnnlly assisted by some dis- 
tinguished amateur vocalist and a pianist. 

The Eight o'Clock Club^so called frvim its hoar 
of assembling— is under the direction of Signor Abel- 
la. Its rehearsals are held at the private honfles of 
the members. Miss Chapman is the President of 
the Club, Mr. Pierrenont Edwards (Enirii«h Vice- 
Consul) is the Vice President, Dr. Mason the Secre- 
tary, and Signor Martinet (an artist of somo distinc- 
tion) the 'Treasurer. This society confines itself 
mostly to the Italian school of music. They irive 
three concerts this winter, the first of which ia to 
take place on the 26ih of this month, the other tw« 
later in the season. Some admirable soloists belong 
to the Eight o'Clock Club, and their concerts, to 
which only invited guests are admitted, are of a very 
select and social character, and, like those of the 
Mendelssohn Glee Club, have all the characteristics 
of private drnwinir-room concerts on a laa''c scale. 

The Rivarde Clnb is nnder the leadership of the 
well known teacher of vocal rtiusic whose name it 
bears. It consists mostly of those whoT are, or who 
at one time have been, bis pupils. The club has 
shown great enterprise, and last year orgonized an 
orchestra, partly amateur and partly professional, 
whi *h accompanied the soloists and playe I overtures 
by Mozart, Aubcr, and other composers. 'The con- 
certs are on a very extensive scale, and are given at 
Apollo Hall. About two thousand invitations are 
issued to each concert. As in the case of the Chorch 
Music Association, the Mendelssohn Club, and the 
Eight o'clock Club, cards of admission are obtaina- 
ble only for love, not money. Many of Mr. Rivar- 
de's pupils have shown great proficiency and talent, 
and have made the concerts of the club of a greater 
excellence than most of the public concerts given in 
the city. It is alwsys a pleasure for a vocalist to 
Hirig with an orcbostra : it sustnins the voice so admi- 
rably and supports the singer in nv^ry whv, and this 
advantage the members of this club have over all the 
others. 

It remains only to say a word about our madrigal 
clubs. Of these, unfortunately, there are two where 
there should be but one. The same lack of unity 
and the same feelings of jealousy that have disinte- 
grated our'oratorio societies have broken the madri- 
gal society into two p irts. One half is singing under 
the direction of Dr. Brown, an eminent homccopa- 
thic physician, and besides the madrigals is rehears- 
ing the fine "Antigone" mu-^ic written by Mendels- 
sohn to the Sophocles tragedy ; while the other half, 
under the leadership of Mr. James A. Johnson, gave 
on Tuesday evening a concert at Stcinway HjiII, con- 
sisting of an admirably sftlccted programme of these 
enjoyable, fiosb, vigorous old works. 

It will readily be seen from the brief accoont we 
have given of our amateur clubs that there is a great 
deal of musical talent in this city, and that it is crys- 
tallizing into forms that will lead to great pleasure 



for those who participate as well as for those who 
listen. It is worthy of remark that none of thei^e 
clubs are led by Americans, which is another evi- 
dence of what we said in a former article, that people 
here were sinif)ly in a sLite of pupilage as to music. 
Most of the clubs we have nnnit d have sf-rung up 
within a few years, and it is reasonaMo to suppose 
that as mosical taste is fostered, encouraged and de- 
veloped, more will follow. The tendency of them all 
is excellent. They cultivate a taste for a high class 
of munic, they subsrituto a refined and ration^mode 
uf enjoyment for endless dancing parties, they bring 
people of similar tastes into closer social contact, 
strengthen the l)ondB of friendship, and in every way 
are a help to cahure of every kind. — yaiion. 



The Pope and Church Mnsic. 

(Frun the London Orebestra). 

Rome is now crammed with all that is learned 
and distinguished in the Roman Church. as:(em- 
bled for t\w purpose, as it would w*em, of declar* 
ing its chief the greatest despot upon earth, and 
decreeing orders and interdicts which can only 
tt*nd to the disestablishment of the Papacy as a 
power in Europe and certain disruption of the 
ecclesiastical bo<ly. The Committees have been 
appointed ; and we had hoptMl that the subject 
of church music wouhl have formed an early and 
a foremost consideration ; lii.t this assembly of 
bishops Appear to have lost sight of its real uae 
and value in their zeal to define doctrines and 
powers which, if not over-ruled, will cause a 
breach of the peace throughout Christendom. 
Italy has been the source of all art-mu^ic in the 
sanctuary from the times of S. (iregory and 
Guidod'Arezzo, if there be excepted the perio»l of 
the dire wars in media; val times when the. Flemish 
musicians so vigorously and skillfully carried on 
the advance, and were not a little assisted by the 
composers of France. There was a time when 
Rome wad glad to seek musical aid from Flanders 
and Picardy, when the chapels and churches of 
the Pope and the Princes of Italy were filled with 
choirs of Flemish and French growth, aitd when 
the popular new Mass was the production not of 
a Roman or Venetian composer, but ofafoni;:n- 
er from the north. Goudimel, the master of Pal- 
estrina, learnt his art in France; Adrian Willaert 
studied in Holland ; and the great sdioot of 
Venice owed its birth to the Dutchman, J. Mon- 
ton, whoee favorite pupil Constanza Porta did ao 
much for the advance of great (*ounter|ioint 
throughout Italy. In rctnm Italy educated Lnlli, 
the man who recreated innsic in France ; made 
Rameau, its great t«;acher ; and indirei'tly made 
our Henry Pnrcell, the only genius in this coun- 
try scbul.'istically educated in all the mysteries of 
musical art. His education, unfortunately for 
Kiigland and English church music, was not fol- 
lowed up, althouizb we can plainly trace its high 
value in the works of Humphries, and its [>ale re- 
flection in the sweet anthems of Weldon. All 
that Henry Purcell did in the creation of phrase, 
the forms of melofly, the disposition of the new 
tonal chromatic harmony came from Italian tea<'h- 
ing ; and great as was ibis composer in counter- 
point and musical design, the whole intention, 
power, and beauty was the reflection of a warm- 
er and a higher luminary. The S«'hool of Rome 
has been a great achoo!; and although Venice, 
Naples, and Bologna have severally supplied the 
finest of niorleid in ecclesiastical composition, it 
can never b« forgotten that Palcslrina and his 
pupils first shot ahead, gave the exwrnplcs, and 
p<'rfected the style. Rome instructed all Europe 
in every branch of the arts. In muaiv: for the vio- 
lin, (be organ, the orchestra; in the song and 
recitative, the. sonata and the concerto, the mo- 
tet and the Mass, Rome and luly preceded Ml 
other countries and furnished the world with its 
chffs fTcBiiore. In nfiiieinent of execution in in- 
st rumen t-al music she stood foremost, and long 
mainti'iincd her superiority in all methods of vo- 
calization. It has been said that much of this 
yire-eminence was the result of climate and the 
natural organization of the Italian, but we should 
rather incline to attribute it to the. hijih value 
put upon music by the priesthood, and the great 
pains taken in the eccle.sia.stical seminaries to lay 
down the true principles of education in the art 
and science. The conservatoires possessed the 
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finest models, and art and science was taught ; 
orally, the master spoke the word and did the 
thin;; — the true way by which the most accom- 
|ilished artists have ever been taught. 

Rome has now ceased to be an authority, and 
has lost her supreme sway over the destinies of 
music in Christendom. There is, of course, a 
general knowledge of music both practical and 
theoretical, but the great body of musicians is not 
a learned body, and there has been a sensible 
decay, if not aegradation, in the production of 
music for this city of churches. There is no rare 
talent, and not much that surpasses mediocrity. 
The Pope forbids the opera, eschews the brilliant 
Mass of the last century, and places his ban upon 
the extravagances of the French church school 
of the present day. There is no progress, fir 
there is no patronage ; no modification, for there 
is no education ; no impulse to genius^for there is 
no care, no zeal, and no nurture. The Council, 
we hear, intend to discuss some outside and un- 
important matters ; such as whether or not the 
antique Gregorian shall for the future be written 
on five lines instead of four; whether or not the 
old cantilenas shall be measured off in language 
rhythms, and the ancient music of the church be 
twisted into certain fixed metrical shapes; wheth- 
er or not women's voices shall be permit ted, or all 
soprano singing be abandonetl, and the Mass be 
mnde a composition for equal voices. All this is 
very silly and laughable enough when proceeding 
from old gentlemen who claim to be ever in the 
right, and by no possibility in the wrong. The 
hierarchy of the Roman Church may determine 
to know nothing of music outside their church, 
they may ignore what is going on in France, Bel- 
gium, Germany, and Kngland ; but there will be 
no miracle vouchsafed in Rome, no spcfial varia- 
tion of the laws of cause and effect. If Rome es- 
chews the training of a composer, if she declines 
to foster public and special aca<lemie8 for the cre- 
ation and continuance of her church music, if 
she will not give her children the education nec- 
essary for the result, she must be content to go on 
with what she has, thank her stars for Palestrina 
and his di.Hciples, and shut her eyes and ears' to 
what Providence affords to those wr)0 put the 
shoulder to the wheel, and find th*^ benefit of so 
doing. There is no reaping without sowing; and 
if Rome persists in refusing all tillage she must 
feed on the sheaves of past harvests and look for- 
ward to the times of scant and starvation. Never 
was the time in the history of the Church so press- 
ing and so important as now. The traditional 
features of ecclesiastical music are all changinn: ; 
counterpoint has lost its language schemata ; the 
new motets and anthems are a string of chords, 
or a bad organ voluntary ; all life and power is 
departing from the vocal fugue ; unity in move- 
ment and logical accuracy in expression are rari- 
tiiea ; and every man [Msrmits hU taste, however 
fatiguing and disgusting, to have full play, and 
to render the service of the church a thing scan- 
dalous if not indeed horrible. The revolution 
which has taken place in high contrapuntal mu- 
sic for worship can only lead to the destruction of 
the true and grand school. The constant con- 
templation of corruption has no connection with 
growth in life ; it is only the dead that lie amongst 
the dead. 

The Pope is fond of the old times, and is going 
back to the period of Gretfory IL, proclaiming, 
himself a second Di'ity. But the Popes in the 
old ilays gave music their first thought ; were 
sedulous in promoting if.s progress and careful in 
correcting all abuses. The Popes in former days 
made their composers, their choirs, their grand 
singers. The ancient Chapel Master was the pet 
child of the Court and the Sanctuary ; they were 
the foremost men in their art and profession. 
Where now are surh scholars to he found in the 
Roman Church ? Let us take Kngland. What 
is there to be heard in the new pro-cathedral in 
the IH«:h Street, Kensington V What in the 
cathedrals in Moorfiolds and in Soiitliwark ? 
What in Dr. Manning's pet church of St. Mary 
and All Angels, Bayswater ; or oven with the 
bare-footed white friars at the Vicarage Gardens, 
Kensington ? If what is to be heard in their 
churches be reflections from Rome, she must have 



sunk into the abysses of abomination and desola- 
tio ). Raucous male voices, screaming and tune- 
less boys' voices, uneducated accompanists, the 
ancient ritual music without rule or order, ab- 
surd modern ch mts, and service nmsic marked 
by much ignorance and bad tafte. The real mis- 
chief lies in the total ignorance of the clergy, and 
their sublime indifference to the wants of the 
congregations. Instead of giving the people the 
Kyrie Eleison, the Creed, and the Gloria to sing 
in concert with them, and making the service of 
some interest and some work with the congrega- 
tion, the priests walk off, sit down aside, put on 
their caps, and leave the praise and glory of God 
to the scanty choir earning their few halfpence in 
a far-off gallery. Surely a grand choir Introit, a 
choir gradual, seqnence, a tract ; a choice Bene- 
dictus and a noble post-communion motet would 
give ample opportunities for the choir. Why 
take the bread out of the children's mouths and 
offer them a stone ? Let Rome say what it will, 
the congregations have a right to the Gloria and 
Credo; and the presentsystem of keeping people 
on their knees or on their seats when they should 
be standing up and praising God is most mis- 
chievous and most deplorable. No casuistry, no 
diplomacy, no pretence of argument can uphold 
it. 

The Pope and the Council have nothing to lose 
in their consideration of. the state of the Roman 
church music, but on the contrary much to gain. 
Let them walk in the old paths, set up the 
schools again, create a new school of both congre- 
gational and choir music — both necessities in the 
E resent day — and their meeting in council may 
ereaftcr be recorded as of great value in this re- 
spect Music can do them no harm, although 
tni'ir mode of treating it may not be infallible. 



H. Auber*8 ' Dream of Love." 

The last musical production of wondeiful M. An- 
bor, who id advancing: well on in his ninth decade, is 
a roscwater work. That the result of labor so late 
in life would add much to M. Auber's reputation, 
nobody could suppose : it is much to add that it has 
not hurt his fumo. "La Jiere tV Amour" is a pretty 
idyllic work, full of grace and humor, and consorting 
well with the Arcadian and utterly unreal character 
of the libretto. MM. D'Rnnery and Cormon are not 
calculated to throw Scribe into the shade. The 
**Dream of A^we" illustrates a very primitive and in- 
nocent method of securing happiness : the peasant 
hero brings down the doves of Vonus with a pinch of 
salt on their tails. Marcel, the rustic youth in ques- 
tion, is a young dreamer of the silk ti(rht mid satin 
ribbon order of peasantry, almont as infi'oqaent, and 
a pood deal less objectionahlo, than Mr. Robertson's 
Ilarfthal in ** Dreams.** Ho roams through a wood 
and findt a sleeping beauty, with whom ho fnlls in 
love. Ho imprintH a kiss— si/r /« front, of conrce : 
your stage Frenchman is always respectful to sn un- 
married woman — and then runs nway. Who sho is 
Marcd cannot discover. Time passes ; and, lured 
by the love of his cousin, Iknise, ho at^rees to marry 
her. The feai«t is prepared, when a crowd of hitsh- 
born lords and ladies make an irruption from the 
neight>oring chateau, and come upon the wedding 
party. Among these Marcel recojjnizes his sleeping 
beauty of the wood, now Mile, IJenriette de la Roche- 
Villers. A|>ain poor Marcel runs away, leaving 
bride, breakfast, marriage and mediocrity. 

Now Mile. Ilenriette de In Roche- ViUtrs is the proud 
wearer of an old name, who scorns the pretentions of 
a Chevalier de BoiaFUuri, on the ground that he is 
too recent. She draws the line at a couple of hun- 
dred years of ancestry, and in as particular as the re- 
cruiting officer of the Pope's Nohio Guard. The mad 
love of a common Marcel is therefore of a naturo to 
cauiie the noble noM of Mademoiselle to erect itself. 
But as pride goeth before de.«truction, MM. d'Enncry 
and Cormon prepare a dreadful retribution for Made- 
moiselle, and that scornful yoijnqf lady — who is a 
mixture of Lady Clara Vcre de Vero and the other 
Tenuysonian Lady Clare — is informed by the Che^^a- 
her that she is not a Roche- VilUrs at all, but merely 
peasant-born, her reputed father having purchased 
licr, while a baby, from one of his tenants. To make 
mattern wer<te, she is M^-ter to iMiixr, the girl who 
loves Marcel; a relatio; ship which brings into con- 
flict inclir.ation and rluiy For wlicrcns she is at first 
disposed— upon discovering her real station — to re- 
ward the devotion of one who is at all events now her 
equal in rank, she findt< that Denise has loved him for 
long, and thus she detenniiies to forward the happi- 
ness of her now found si»ter in preference to her own. 



By the exercise of some interest she secures the pro- 
motion of Marcel, who has entered the army. He 
comes back an officer, and then HenrieUe takes him 
in hand, and by a white lie — fiftrsuading him in fact 
that he is actually her brother — induces him to mar- 
ry Venire, while HenrieUe gives her hand to the faith- 
ful Chevalier. 

Of this idyllie nature fs the plot of the niece. As 
to the music, it is pretty and agreeable, though less 
happy than that of "Le Premier Jour de Bonhenr." 
The overture is crossed with a six-eight pastoral, in 
which the hautbois and clarinet answer each other 
with rather good effect A peasant-like introduction 
exhibits the seal of the master, and the first act has a 
melody for Marcel, **A Tomhre de nos hois," with an 
excellent bit of recitative : this romance usually draws 
down an encore. A rondo may also be mentioned, 
coquottishly sung hy Mile. Girard, commencing—- 

Oe qu'on volt frlra 
On veut 1« fkire. 

Still bettor is a pretty duet, for Ilenriette and the 
Chevalier. 

Quito Mat ohamMnts, 

Les oourls fastanls, 

the principal phrase of which is exceedingly graceful, 
and forms a happy contrast with the paiffon music 
preceding it. The finale to this Act exhibits a sin- 
l^ular chromatic effect, and a short page of sombre 
color well imagined. 

In the second Act a song for the Chetwlier is also 
mostly bissd. In this Act there is a game of blind- 
man's buff, which affords M. Auber the opportunity 
for some capital writing ; a syncopated waltz is in- 
troduced, and the scene throughout is admirably 
scored. Passing over a grand daet for Marcd and 
Henriette as more ambitious than successful, we have 
to mention in the finale a soldier's song of attractive 
character, with a very original clarinet accompani- 
ment. Between tho second and third divisions of the 
opera, M. Auber, faithful to the manner of the Opera 
Comiquo, gives us a little entr'acte gavotte, some- 
thing m tho style of a slow polka. Then, after a 
romance for Oeniae, comes the gem of the work in 
the shape of a buffo trio, conceived in a pure vein of 
rollicking comedy. 

'-Dans an bon in«iuic« 
Qui dolt commander?" 

asks the Clienxdier. To which Dcnise and Marcel re- 
ply, and the result is a fresh and sparkling number 
in Auber's best style. 

The composer is* lucky in his executants. Mile. 
Girard, who acts Denise is an artist on whom the 
peasant role always sits naturally and gracefully. 
The //cnnVttc is a dthutante, Mile. Priola : a young 
lady whose fresh, velvety and bien timhrie voice and 
artistic taste leave many hopeful things to be expectr 
ed of her. M. Capoul, the tenor, maintains popular- 
ity — chiefly among the laJies ; though his voice has 
shown of late the effects of wear and tear. M. Gail- 
hard, the Chevalier de Sainte Foy, has a magnificent 
organ which he knows how to put to the best use. 
The costumes are pretty, the decorations excellent. 
In tho second act a well-known picture by Lancret 
called "Lc Balan9oiro" is realized in so admirable a 
manner as to elicit many rounds of applause nightly. 
On tho whole "Le Reoe d* Amour" seems likely to ob- 
tain, as it deserves, tlio compliment of a respectable 
run. — Orchestra, Jan. 7. 
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Nkw York, Jan. 20. — An invitation concert at 
Chickering's Rooms, last night, deserves mention, 
not only as an enjoyable evening, but also as an 
event of no little interest and significanco in the mu- 
sical world. For this "Soiree Mtuicale" we are in- 
debted to M. and Mmo. Frederic Guzman, the Chil- 
ian pianists, whose playing, for two winter's past, 
created so much enthusiasm among the musicians 
and critics of Paris. This soirdo at Chickering's only 
added one to many opportunities of hearing these ar- 
tists, together and separate, which I have enjoyed 
sinco their arrival in America. Tho invitations num- 
bered about 200, and were extended mainly to critics 
and musicians, and, though the evening was badly 
timed, our host reporters being in attendance at Miss 
Mehlig's concort in Steinway Ilall ; the fine rooms 
of Messrs. Chickoring & Co., were nevertheless well 
filled by an audicnco capable of listening and judg- 
ing. 

Mr Guzman is a native of Santiago, Chili, and 
was associated with Gottsclialk while tho lamented 
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Artist WM giTiDg concerts in Valparaiso and Santia- 
go. M. Gosman has since passed several years in 
Enrope, devoting his^ime to a careful stndj of clas* 
sical mosic, which, need it he said, is almost anknovrn 
in his own coantry. He is now, probably, the best 
liring representation of the style in which Gottschalk 
was pre-eminent — while, at the same time he has an- 
other style, entirely different, which we ascribe to the 
influence of Chopin's music later in life. M. Gns- 
man on this occasion played Weber's Polonaise in E, 
to which he gave full and fne interpretation, display- 
ing at the same time a wonderful technique ; a Noc- 
tumo of bis own composition (Souvenir in D) ; and, 
for an encore, a walti in A minor, also his own. 
Both of these are works of great merit, and were 
played with exquisite delicacy and grace. 

But the unique feature of the concert was the play- 
ng of several Duos for the piano, by M. Gusman 
assisted by his wife, herself an artist of uncommon 
ability. These pieces comprised the famous Duo by 
Kalkbrenner ; a March, La Vidoire, by M. Guzman : 
and a number of Cuban Dances for four hands by 
Gottschalk. It has never before been my fortune to 
hear two artists play together with such perfect unity, 
such ^an, such abandon, The ef!cct — above all in 
the Cuban dances — was amaiing, and resembles 
nothing which I have ever heard. The gifted artists 
were frequently recalled, and the murmurs of surprise 
and curiosity heard on all sides bore ample testimo- 
ny of their success. 

They will soon give a public concert at Steinway 
Hall, and will, undoubtedly, mske a sensation here 
this winter. They were assisted last evening by Miss 
Jenny Landsman, who sang several pieces with ex- 
cellent cflfoct. ▲. ▲. 0. 

'Rwi^iAYi.^iExtracUfromapnwsUleiUr). AQuar 
tet Soir^ with Joachim playing the first violin ; 
The E-f)at quartet of Mendelssohn, C major of Haydn 
and D minor of Schnl>ert. I have enjoyed a great 
deal of mu^ic in Berlin, but no programme has been 
so enjoyat e throughout as this. The ensemble 
playing was perfect ; I had never heard or dreamed 
of such, violin playing as Joachim's. Such varied 
expression, such jollity and comic humor in the 
Haydn, s. •*! tenderness and such fire in the Schu- 
bert ! I have heard Joachim twice before, but al- 
ways at a great distance, for when we first came to 
Berlin we had to trust to the Hautdiener to get our 
tickets, now wo get our tickets ourselves and get 
much better seats. We were quite fortunate yester- 
day, for nearly all the best seats and nearly all the 
good ones were taken by subscribers ; and just as we 
were debating about taking the only seats that wore 
at our disposal, a servant of Prince Radziwill came 
to return his master's ticketii, four I think, as the 
Prince was ill and neither he nor his family could go 
to the concert. We reaped the advantage of his 
economy and got two seats very near, as near as 
possible to the performers. Good concerts are ex- 
pensive here ; I paid $1 .50 currency for my ticket 
last night. All the concerts have been as much as 
$1 .00 ; then you have to pay for the care of your 
wraps in the cloak room, and sometimes for your 
programme. I have heard one orchestral concert 
here, one of a regular series given by the royal or- 
chestra. They gave Overture to the Alienceragea by 
Chenibini, Overture to Manfred by Schumann, Jupi- 
ter Symphony, Mozart, and Beethoven's G major 
Pianoforte Concerto, played by Ober Kapellmeister 
Taubert. I liad never heard of him except as a 
composer, principally of songs, and was surprised 
and delighted at his playing. It seemed to me that 
the orchestra played tlie accompaniments to the Con- 
certo better than they ^id any thing else ; they were 
wonderfully played. Then I have heard the Doro 

Chor of boys, who sing without accomponimcnt. the 
Kozoltverein of mixed voices, who aIro sint; without 
accompaniment, and last Sunday evcninir I heard the 
Sing Academic give Mozart's Requiem, Bach's Cap- 



UU, "Gottes Zeit ist der alle beste Zeit," and a cho- 
rus "Bleib bei uns" and Choral also by Bach. 

I have been disappointed in the Opera here, that is 
in the solo singers. The operas are splendidly put 
upon the stace, the scenery very beautiful ; the scene 
in Oberon when Rczia sings "Ocean thou mighty 
monster," was more effective than I had imagined 
anything could be upon the stage. The waves come 
rolling in upon the shore, the sky is covered with 
dark clouds and there is a storm ; then the clouds 
break away and the sun sets clear, tinging the sea 
and clouds with a golden light. Then the stars come 
out, and in the dim light you see Oberon in a fairy 
boat attended by mermaids, one of whom sings the 
mermaid's song and the others swim about and play 
among the waves. But the singing was pretty poor 
Rezia was passable, but the tenor was about the 
worst I have ever heard. I have heard three tenors 
and none of them are good. I expect to hear the 
famous one to-night, and hope at last to hear a voice 
worth listening to. I had supposed that every part 
would he done well in Germany, in the royal Opera 
of Berlin. I have heard Mme. Joachim twice at the 
same time that I heard her husband. She has a 
lovely voice, round and full, and she sings in such a 
pure, simple style that it is a real delight to hear her. 
Not a superfluous note or grace, her style is almost 
severe in its simplicity. At one concert she sang 
Bach's "Erbarme dich," her hnshand playing the 
violin obbligato 1 Imagine it 1 She is a concert 
singer and sings cla.s8ical music entirely ; I have 
hoard her sing Handel, Schumann, Schubert, Bach 
and Marcello. She has a very sweet face, love|y fig- 
ure, and her bearing on the stage is just like her sing- 
ing and like the music she sings. 

On account of having the Prince's seats we were 
among the nobs last night, surrounded by gentlemen 
in uniform and with lots of stars and crosses and or- 
ders of all kinds dangling on their coats. Our seats 
were so placed that we had a full view of the audi- 
ence, and I could not help once in a while looking at 
the people. The hall was crowded, and every face 
expressed thorough enjoyment. And such still- 
n^sas I One poor man who sat near me, in trying to 
dispose of his cane, had the ill luck to drop it, and 
such a noise as it made in that utter quiet ! The 
poor fellow colored up to the roots of his hair, and 
looked as if he would give anything to be invisible. 

Nov 29(A. — Well, I have heard Clara Schumann. 
She played a piano quartet of her husband's, a Sona- 
ta of Beethoven with Joachim, an Impromptu of 
Schubert, two songs without words of Mendelssohn, 
" Warum" and **Traumesunrreii" by Schumann, and 
Chopin's B minor Scherzo. Parts of the quartet I 
enjoyed very much, hut it seemed to me not to be 
wholly in Schumann's best vein. The Beethoven 
was perfect. I enjoyed it more than any thing else ; 
it was well worth all the rest The solos were beau- 
tifully played, but I have heard them played junt as 
well, and at the risk of being thought infatuated by 
those who have not heard both, I must tell you that 
Mme. Schumann does not not begin to play Chopin 
like Mr. Dresel, and I have yet to hear the person 
who does. 

I went to the Opera last Wednesday to hear Nie- 
mann, the tenor, and was disappointed. He is a very 
good singer, a tenore rdnuto^ a good strong, voice but 
no sweetness, and the part I saw him in — Fra fHavo- 
to — not at all adapted to him . As a whole the ope- 
ra was very well given in all the parts, much better 
than any I had seen liefore. The King was in his 
box and everything had to bo done well. Lucca, 
who was Zerlina, is just the most perfect piece of 
prottiness I ever saw. Every feoture is perfect, and 
she has the loveliest little figure, and she is so grace- 
ful and such a finished little actress, tiiat she fasci- 
nates completely. I don't know whether she i.i capa- 
ble of anything greater, but sho was perfect as Zerli- 
na, and as Angela in tlie Dotnino Noit, 



I forgot to tell you I saw Aubcrhach at Clara 
Schumann's concerts ; he is a fat, genial-lookiuf; lit- 
tle man, and seemed thorouerhly to enjoy the music. 
Sunday before last was a Todten-Fest in Berlin. I 
got a wreath and for the second time made the at- 
tempt to find Mendelssohn's grave and succeeded. 
His grave is covered with ivy, — I enclose a leaf 
which I gathered^and is next that of Fanny Hensel 
who lies between her brother and husband, who died 
in 1861. On the other side of Mendelssohn lie, I 
suppose, two of his children, one a young boy, the 
other a girl 19 years old when she died in 1868 ; her 
name, Pauline Felicita, for the two brothers. His 
wife lies in the graveyard at Frankfort. A freah 
wreath was lying on Fanny Hensel's grave. 

fiDig^f s laurnal of Pnsic. 
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Conoertt. 

H4XTARD Musical Associatioit. The sixth 
Symphony Concert crowded the Music Hall. It 
was the largest audience yet. The first numlier on 
the programme wa<i the Orchestral Suite, in D, of J. 
S. Bach, — i e. the same three pieces from it that were 
played here by Theodore Thomas recently. 1 . Ooer- 
tare ,* — a broad, tranquil polyphonic movement, thor- 
oughly genial, thongh of quaint, antique cut, ending 
with a spirited and interesting fugue. The instru- 
mentation, besides the strings (in full force), consists 
only of a pair of oboes, and a pair of trumpets, — the 
latter partly added, we believe, by Mendelssohn. 2. 
The lovely Aria, which charmed every one. S. The 
Gavotte, full of exulting life and joy and strength, yet 
perfectly selfpos«eBsed, and altogether original. Our 
Chamber Concert-goers will remember Mr. Dresel 's 
piano-forte arrangement of it. The whole work is 
full of beauty, and of a serene, deep life. It is all 
wholesome music ; nothing of weak sentimentality 
about it, nothing of false excitement. We tonch 
Bach and are strong. The pieces were quite evenly 
and delicately rendered, though not with all the pre- 
cision of instruments long trained to move like one ; 
and we cannot help feeling that the native tempo of 
that Gavotte is somewhat more deliberate than as it 
was then taken. 

Meanwhile the stage had been crowded at both 
ends by a hundred or more singers of both sexes, 
who now came forward and were massed together for 
Uie performance of the Magnijicai, in D, by Durante, 
(of the Neapolitan school, pupil of A. Scarlatti, c-on- 
temporary of Leo ond Marcello, as well as Bach and 
Handel : — a great day of muHicians that 1). Robert 
Franz had given it full modem orchestral accompa- 
niment, as befitted the large, resonnding, open and 
triumphal character of the music. It is in the ster- 
ling old Italian church style,— ogain a specimen of 
healthy music ; a noble theme is started by the sopra- 
nos, answered by a fiorid second theme in other 
voices, and the first theme passes in turn to every 
part, — all worked up together uitli masterly means 
of counterpoint, developing as from a vital germ. 

Some of the six movements are in the minor, hut 
the exulting tone prevails ; the greatest moment in 
it is the short Gloria Patri, into whicrli the Chorus : 
Siad lorututi est opens sublimely as into a boundless 
sea of praise : — wonderfully rich, grand harmony. 
The wide flood gates are twice closed for a moment, 
giving place to very brief, but beautiful duets of ten- 
der character, by soprano and alto, and by tenor and 
bass. Many listeners were greatly impressed by this 
largo m*isic. All must have felt how thoroughly 
voad the composition is; those who rehearsed it 
quickly fell in love with it. But the general audi- 
ence received it rather coldly, or as if donbtingly. To 
most it was an nn wonted stylo, and needed to be 
heard several times. Moreover it was produrod un- 
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der fjttkt diimdrantafires. In the firnt pUce the choir 
had to be made ap of volnnteera from many soorces, 
the nnclens being a portion of the CieciHa and the 
twenty members of the Brookline Clab, both under 
the tuition of Mr. Ksbissmann ; to these were add- 
ed six or eight sure Yoices of each part from the ever 
ready and obliging Handel and Haydn Society, a 
number from the Orpheus, from the Hnrvard Musi- 
cal Association, and sereral ladies of Cambridge and 
Bojtton ready to make sacrifices in their zeal for Art. 
The opportunities for rehearsal bad been few. Then, 
it is one thing to rehearse in a small hall like Chick- 
ering's, and another to sing, with orchestra, on the 
▼ant platform of the Music Hall ; and that Hall, oc- 
cupied up to the last midnight by a three week's 
Fair, was not accessible to the singers to try their 
places and their voices in the unwonted space, until 
within three or four hours of the Concert. Of course 
much was risked : !and the success, on the whole 
more than could have been expected, was mainly 
due to the earnest and inspiring efforts of the direc- 
tor, Mr. Khbissm ANR, who infused his own valor 
into his little regiment. It was a good ensemble of 
tone quality and power ; an air of culture about it ; 
excellent material, could it be kept together as a per- 
manent singing club connected with the Symphony 
Concerts. 

Then came Mendelssohn's second Piano Concerto, 
in D minor. Indulgence was bespoken for Mr. J. C. 
D. Parker, who was suffering with a lame hand ; 
but all felt that he playe I it admirably, only betray- 
ing a little want of strength once or twice in the rapid 
octave passages, while in point of finish and expres- 
sion he seemed to surpass himself. 

Part II. opened with the Symphony— Schumann's 
No. 1, in B flat, the most fiimiliar of the four, and 
probably the favorite one with most. Its unity is so 
complete, it soars on such strong wings, sustains it. 
self so grandly ; its promises are all so surprisingly, 
triumphantly fulfilled ; its feeling is so deep and so 
intense, its purpose to unerring, that yon cannot get 
away from it, and would not if you could. Many a 
touch reminds you of Beethoven, to whom nooneeliie 
but Schubert ever came so near. It was perhaps the 
best Symphony performance that our orchestra have 
yet realized ; all was clear and well proportioned, 
well subdued and blended ; even the wind instru- 
ments appeared to love to keep in tune ; and Mr. 
ZxRRAiiN must feel that his severe labor in rehearsal 
is more and more rewarded . Nothing thus far In 
these concerts has called forth more expressions of 
delight than that performance and that Symphony. 

Two more choruses came next ; very short and 
very strongly contrasted, perhaps too much so. The 
Ave vertun corpiu of Mozart is well-known as a pure 
gem of harmony. Schumann's "Zigeuner-Lefiett** 
(Qypsy Life) is very graphic music, wild, suggestive, 
full of genial life. Of course there is room in the 
subject for very picturesque accompaniment, of which 
Schumann has availed himself happily. From mer- 
ry tambourine song and dance, to solemn legend told 
by crones crouching round the midnight fire, the 
color of the harmony keeps changing ; and the bits 
of solo and duct isMuing from all parts of the chorLO, 
upon a lively orchestral background, are extremely 
interesting. — A capital rendering of Weber's Eury- 
anthe Overture closed the concert brilliantly. 

The programme for next Thursday offers, for the 
grand attraction, Schubert's CoIomuI Symphony in 

C. Before it come the WaMfrfrHt/tr Overture by 
Chcrnbini ; Beethoven's C minor * Concerto, to bo 
played by Misii Amcr Dutton ; and two mule cho- 
ruKes : "O Isis." from the Afngic Fhtle, and the For- 
««tcr's Chorus (with horns, &c.) from Schumann's 
"Pilgrimage of the Rose," sung by the Orpheus So- 
ciety. 

Tna RusRiAN Sinoxrs. Truly a fresh sensa- 
tion, and a delightful one, was that produced on us 
hy the first concert of Mr. Dimitri AoRKNBFr 
Slavianskt and his choir of nine niulo voices, in 



the Music Hall last Saturday evening. They are 
worthy of far more attention than they have yet re- 
ceived, and, could they but remain here (after the 
Opera is gone) and make their quality more known, 
their entertainments surely would be always crowd- 
ed. They appear in national fancy costumes, and 
are men of interesting look and bearing. Mr. Slati- 
AN9KT himself, their leader and director, a man of 
noble and commanding presence, has one of the 
sweetest, purest, and most cultivated tenors we have 
heard since Mario ; Indeed his upper tones reililnd 
us of that singer. His middle and lower tones are 
rich and manly, and he sings with remarkable fueling 
and expression. The Cavatina by Glinka, the hu- 
morous piece called "A Farm Houm" of his own 
composition, the "Cradle Song," and above all, the 
wild and characteristic "Volga's Sailor Song (also 
his own, and thoroughly Russian), proved him one 
of the very best tenors to be heard anywhere just 
now. 

All the other pieces were choruses or part-songs, 
of various character, mostly, however, in the Rus- 
sian minor vein, which is very winning, and sung all 
in the Russian language, which, like the Slavonic 
tongues generally, is as musical as the Italian, and 
more liquid. The "Song about North," rich and 
wild and full of variety ; the deep, religious harmo- 
ny of the "Cherubim Prayer;" the Russian Songs 
grouped together at the opening of the second part ; 
the "Olga Waltz." "Polish Mazurka," &c., all had 
a fresh, original charm ; and the well-known Nation- 
al Hymn, by Lvoff, gracefully preceded by "Viva 
L' America," in English, never sounded so well to 
our ears. We doubt if all our Arions. Liederkr&nze, 
&c., could furnish a dozen voices that could sing so 
admirably together. The principal basso, a dark, 
Oriental looking man, is like one of those great organ 
pipes behind him there ; there he stands, straight and 
still,— you cannot even see his lips move, and a great 
round deep suh-bass tone breathes through him, sus- 
taining the shifting harmony at times in a prolonged 
organ-point. The two principal baritones also are 
remarkable ; and all the voices are of rare power and 
beauty, and they sing, though unaccompanied, with 
perfect purity and truth of intonation. — They give a 
Mating) this aftomoon, and we advise all to go and 
hear them. 

Ernst Pbxabo'b second Mating (second series) 

had for programme : 

RnnaU, Op. 93, No. 2, (K flat m^or Rtohter. 

Zir«{ Bftlliid«>n. [Flmt tlma fn Rofiton Onrl Uwe. 

DkI ClnvlentUcke. (llMently publbhed). No. 2, ■ 

fl»t mitjor [ Pint time In BohIod) 8ehuh«rt 

BoDRta, Op. 27, No. 1, B flat m^or B««thov«D. 

The SonaU by Richter,— Hanplmann's successor 
in old Sebastian Bach's place of Cantor at the 
ThomoM Schule in Leipzig — was quite interesting ; a 
musician-like and genial work ; the Adagio particu- 
lariy impressive. The two Ballads by Loewe hardly 
needed words ( though it was well to put them on the 
programme), played as they were, to bring out the 
delicate pntliOR of the one ("The Departed," a Sere- 
nade by Uhland), or the grotesque, wild, wierd fasci- 
nation of Goethe's "Dance of the Dead," to which 
the music is singularly true at every point. Tiio lit- 
tle piano piece by Schubert did not strike us an one 
of his most interesting. The E-fiat Sonata of Bict- 
hovon, — the one coupled in the same o/ima with the 
"Moonlight,"— and never, that wc remember, played 

in public hero before, was exceedingly well worth 
hearing and was admirably rendered. 

Next time we Hhall have a Suite by Bennett ; the 
groat Etmlc m forme dt VariatioM, op. 13, by Schu- 
mann ; and Beethoven's Sonata, op. 10, No. S. 

W« an obliged to pontpone oar notier of th« delightful prU 
vatfl Soirees of the Pakkbr Club glrtn ou Fridny the 14Ui and 
21st of thin month. Thu principal felaetlons wera thii antir* 
Aihnlu mualc of MitndolMobn ; a Tenor RadtjitlTii and Choral 
fhm Baoh'* ChrUtman Oratorio ; a Beneditttu (Soprano Snio 
and Choriu) bj Weber; and a aelection flrom Qlnok^t OrpfuuM 
1 (Alto solo with ehorns and danee of Furies). 



English Opera. 

The Parbpa Rosa, tioupe has been steadily grow- 
ing in favor, and seldom has the Boston Theatre 
witnessed a nightly average of such full houses. 
That is certainly an English open far superior to our 
past experiences in that way, that can give so charm- 
ing a performance of Mozart's "Marriage of Figaro" 
as we heard on Wednesday night. That was the 
second time, and the house was packed from floor to 
ceiling. The sudden news which reached Mme. 
Rosa of her mother's death in London changed the 
programme of last week ; it was a heavy blow to 
her, yet she has had the energy to sing in "Der Fray- 
schuts," as Agatha ; in the "Puritan's Daughter ;" 
in "Martha," as the Lady ; wonderfully well in all, 
and even more so, and with a fine vivacity and grace 
of action too, in Moiart's bewitching Susanna.* She 
was charmingly sustained in this by Miss Ross Hbr- 
SBB as the Countess, and Mrs* Sbouin in the pretty 
part of Cherubino ; not badly either by Mr. Cam p- 
DBLL as Figaro, and by Mr. Lawbbhcb as the 
Count ; while the dolicioas orchestral music, (flowers 
springing all the time spontaneously as it were at the 
feet of the singers), and the whole ensemble, moved 
satisfactorily under the now sure and energetic baton 
of Carl Rosa. That orchestra contains some mu- 
sicians who have been of note in London ; among 
them Mr. Howard Glotbr. the composer, and Mr. 
HowBLL, an excellent contrabassist, a cousin of Pa- 
repa. But Figaro is played again to night for their 
Finale, and we will speak of the perfi>rnaDGe more 
at length thereafter. 

Of the other productions which we have been able 
to attend, we may note, first, a fine one of the "Som- 
nambula," in which Rose Hersee's Amina, both in 
song and action, was as good and true as we could 
wish, and Mr. Castlb used bis sweet, rich tenor 
with a great deal of expression. Fra Diavolo, per- 
haps, suffered less than any piece in its English 
dress ; it was delightfully presented in nearly all re- 
spects. A more fascinating Zerlina than Rose Her- 
see we hardly remember. Castle sang and acted the 
brevo with a free and easy grace for him. Mrs. Se- 
gnin was as pretty, and sang with her pure contralto 
voice as artistically, in the part of I^dy Allcash, as 
she does in all her parts, and Mr. Seguin was the 
true conventional Milord. Mr. Camfbbll and Mr. 
Hall took the parts of Beppo and Gaiseppe, not 
like Italians "to the manner born," but cleverly, and 
the former certainly sang finely. Then there have 
been two capital performances of "Martha," — Mme. 
Rosa as Martha, Miss Uersee as Nancy, Castle and 
Campbell as Lionel and Plunkett, and Seguin as Sir 
Tristan. And Weber's ever wonderful Der Frey- 
tcliiitz, — though neither Castle's Max nor Campbell's 

Ca5|>ar came up to old impressions of thoso parts — 

was done as a whole alwut as well as'it has been by 
any Gorman or Italian troupe here. The Agatha 
and Annchon of Parepa and Rose Hersce were of 
conrsv artistic, though the Prnvor as sung by Frederici 
reached a purer height of feeling. We did not hear 
the "Trovatore" (given three times) ; nor Gounod's 
"Faust," which appears to have been a gn^nt success, 
(and, next to Figaro , it was a severe test of the capa- 
bilities of an English company) ; nor the new Bnlfo 
upere "The Puritan's Daughter." But wo Khali hear 
the "Marriage of Figaro" again to-night, if we live, 
and so may you all, dear readers 1 



Nbw Havbn. — We think many of our readers 
will be interested in the programmes of threo "His- 
torical Recitals of Piano and Vocal Music" given 
here a few weeks since. It will be seen that the ear- 
lier and later music of the English, German, French 
and Italian Schools are represented in ihori pieces, 
to allow a groat variety. The ioterpreton were: 
Mrs. Sara A. C Eastman, Soprano; Mr. J. Sum- 
ner Smith, Tenor ; Mr. B. A. Parsons, Pianist, and 
Mr. Thos. G. Shepard, Accompanist. 

FirH Recital, Nov. 29. 
■oKllah Songs— a. "Now, Robin, lend to m« thy bow;** 

Air popular bvfbre 1568. 
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b. "SwMt Stho, iweetcflt Dymph ;'* In Milton's 

(•Gomof. " Hennr Lawm, 16S4. 

Kftiaenftig* Dom. floartetti. 1780. 

L*Inr«<UI«, lUllao air Pragolciii . ITlO-'e. 

». Old Freneh.— ClwnMn da Roman d'Alexnudre, 1140-8. 
b. ProT«nQftl ~0n the doath of Rtehard the Lion-heart- 
ed, 1199 AnMlm Vajdlt. 

Sonata In ■ flat, Op. 12, No. 6 Olomonti; 1762—1882. 

a. "Tatta raooolta," air from "Krfo," 1782; I 

b. *'LaM;U ohMo plaoga," from "Rlnaldo ,** 1711 : j 

Baodel; 1684-1759. 
Dnettino— "Dlto, Cl«ll,*> 

Cariaaiml ; be^an to floarish about 1686. 
Cantata— "Non to' pUns«t«," Aleai. Stradolla; 1646-*79. 

Pfaoo Dno.— Sonata, op. 8, Ko 1 Honrt, 1766- V2. 

Old Inflish Dlttlai : a. "Samer is ienmon in,** 

Six hnndred years old. 

b. The three rarens Air early in the 16tli Century. 

Andante, Op. 62 J. L. Dumk, 1761—1810. 

a. Alia Trinita Beato Itellan. abont 1886. 

b. Reoit. and Air from **Die Haoht der Tugend." 1700 

R. Kelaer, 1678—1789. 
Alr-"My heart erer IklthfhI. '*. . .J. S. Baeh, 1686-1760. 

Prelude and Fugue, in F minor J. 8. Ba«h. 

Doottino- "Cantando andi.*'C. M. Olari .eminent In 1695. 

Second Recital, Dec. 6. 

Kngllsh Song, ''Dear Kitty.". . . . Air popular belbre 1606. 
Grand Sonata. Op. 120 V. Schubert, 1794-1828. 

a. Air, from *' Artoteo" Oluek, 1714-'87. 

b. Song, "The Violet'* Mosart, 1766-'92. 

"Verdant Meadows," from " Alelna," 1786 Handel . 

Snherao a Caprledo, Posthumons.Mendelasohn, 1800-'47. 
Old ■njlish Ditties, 

a. '*0h Come you from Newoastle** 16th Century. 

b. "The name of my true lore" 17th Century. 

Daettino,fh>m *'La Dame BIanehe."Boieldieu, 1770-1^. 
Nocturne in D flat. .'. Chopin, 1810-''49. 

a. Toglietemi U TiU anoor," 1728. 

Alesi. Scarlatti, 1669-1728. 

b. The Spirit's Song Haydn, 1782-lSlO. 

Are Maria Cherubini, 1760-1842. 

Concerto In ■ flat, Op. 78, two movements. 

BeeChoTen, 1770—1827. 
"Relgen,** ^'Sagt mir an". .0. M. Von Weber, 1786-1826. 

Song, '*The Quail'* Beethoren. 

Fantasiebilder Schumann, 1810— '66. 

Dnet. "Super flumlna Babylonlfl," (By the rivers of 
Babylon) Vinoenae Martini, celebrated in 1780l 

Third Recital, Dec. 13. 

Blonde! *& Song Rob. Schumann. 

Fantasia, "Masaniello" Th&Iberg, 1812^ 

Song, "A Day Dream.'* Poem by A. A. Proctor. 

J. Blumenthal. 
a. Gehelmes, ) 
o. Mein, I .................. .•■•■..•.. .ocnuoert. 

Tarantella. •■..., .Que. Sohumann. 

Air, from Don Gioranni, "Vedral Carino'* Moiart. 

Duettioo from "Le Premier Jour de Bonheur." 

Auber, 1784. 
Romance and Rondo, from Concerto In B minor. 

Chopin, 1810-'49. 

a. In Autumn. *'Tm Herbst** ... .MendelMohn. 

b. " " " " Rob. Frans, 1815— 

Song, "Win he Come.** Poem by Miss Proctor. 

Arthur S. RuHlTan. 

Rhapsodic nongrolie. No. 16 Lisst. 1811^ 

Duet, "Urely Maiden,' "Jessonda,*' 1828. 

L. Spohr, 1784—1869. 

Salbm, Mass.— We bear bat one opinion of the 
performance of the Messiah, on the 12th inst., in Me- 
chanics' Hall, by the Salem Oratorio Society, — a 
yonng Society, formed about two years ago, and 
nombering some 300 yoices in its choms. AH wit- 
nesses pronounce it one of the best performances of 
the Messiah that they ever heard ; and some even say 
that it surpassed any recent efiort of oar Boston Han- 
del and Haydn Society. The troth is, any young 
Society has some adirantages over oar old organitap 
tion. Starting, in the first place, at a more advanc- 
ed point of general musical col tare and sincere belief 
in mosic, it is composed of yoong, fresh voices and 
spirits, eager for new tasks, new difflcalties, unham- 
pered hy old habits and the r;aietistic spell of old as- 
sociations. Its members do not go into the chores 
ranks to revive the memories of their yooth ; its 
faces are all aptomed to the futore. Then agnin, in 
a qaiet old town like Salem, the more cultarcd por- 
tion of society, not distracted by a hondred interests 
and attractions, like the same class in Boston, where 
one thing is continaally jostled hy ariothcr, can de- 
vote itself with whole heart and loyal punctuality to 
one or two good things, so as to make them truly 
good. As we had not the good fortune to lie pres- 
ent, wo quote from the report in the Advertiser : 

The soprani were excellent, and indeed all the 
parts were well performed. Mrs. J. W. Weston of 
Salem, Mrs. C. A. Barry and Dr J. W. Lanjrmaid 
of Boston, and Mr. W. H. Beckett of New York, 
were the soloists. Mrs. Barry and T>r. Lanemaid 
were almost unexceptionable, and Mrs. Weston, 
though slightly nervous at first, soon recovered her- 
self, and sang the solo "I Enow that my Redeemer 
Liveth" with flne effect. Mr. Buckett brought a 
great deal of care and attention to the performance 



of his role, bat his voice is more of a barytone, and 
was hardly deep enough for the music of' the part. 
Mr. Zerrahn, who seems to be indispensable to the 
satisfactory conducting of oratorios, was the director, 
and Mr. l^nnk. W. Upton, an excellent musician, 
presided at the piano. The Germania Band was the 
orchestra, and tneir performances left nothing to be 
desired. The success of the aflPair is due largely to 
the talents and energy of the society, who, hy their 
efforts, heartily seconded bv the members, have suc- 
ceeded in placmg it in the m>nt rank of our musical 
organizations. Mr. D. B. Hagar, of tlie Salem nor- 
mal school, who fills the office of president of the so- 
ciety, has done much toward securing its prosperity. 

Worcester, Mass. — Mr. B. D. Allen's second 
Chamber Concert took place Jan. 4. The Palladium 
says : 

The concert opened with Mozart's beautiful Piano- 
Forte Sonata in F, with violin accompaniment, per- 
formed by Messrs. Allen and Listemann, who 
brought out its lovely strains and choice modulations 
with rare fidelity, and nicety of finish : it was a choice 
selection awakening anew one's loving appreciation 
of this artistic composer. Mr. Kreissmann sang two 
of Schubert's rare songs, Nos. 12 and 3 of the 
Schwangesang ; the former, the lovely "On the Sea," 
admirably adapted to his voice, and sunfj^ with flne 
feeling and soul-felt earnestness ; these with Beetho- 
ven's ''Liederkreis," Op. 98, and Schumann's Songs, 
"Widmung," and "Fruhlingsnacht." receiving inter- 
pretations such as he alone is capable of giving ; it 
H one of the treats of a life-time to listen to him. 
Mendelssohn's Andante for violoncello and piano, in 
which Mr. Helndl's violoncello unfolded such won- 
drous beauties, so feelingly expressed, was highly en- 
joyable ; the two instraments combining to make this 
one of the finest selections. Mr. Listemann thrilled 
his hearers with his flhe interpretation of that very 
difllcult piece, "La Trille do Diable," by Tartini, in 
which his violin became a miniature orchestra, so 
rich was it in harmonies. He had previou^tly played 
it at seventy concerts (without notes) and yet it was 
rendered with the warmth and fervor of a newer and 
fresher experience, so earnestly did it move him. 
The Trio for violin, 'cello, and piano was thorough- 
ly Hayduish ; genial, happy and sunny ; and per- 
formed by three soch artists coold not fkil to give 
enjoyment 

Previous to the closing piece, Mr. Allen played 
Chopin's Funeral March ; a touching tribute to his 
friend, Mr. Hamilton ; played as soul speaking to 
soul, awakening responsive chords in the hearts of 
all. 

Death of Edward Hamiltow. — Edward Ham- 
ilton, Esq., died in this city Sunday noon, at the age 
of 57, after an illness of about three weeks, of long 
fever. He was a natiye of Worcester ; was edncated 
as a lawyer, and had an offlce for a while in Barre, 
and subsequently in Millbuij ; but for many years 
had been employed in the Worcester County Institu- 
tion for Sayings. Much of his time had been devo- 
ted to MuMc, in which he exhibited remarkable taste, 
discrimination, and cultivation ; and to him, more 
than to any other, is Worcester indebted for the rep- 
utation it has achieved in musical matters. He was 
a composer of music, and had published three vol- 
umes of church music, — "Songs of Praise," '*The 
"Sanctus," and the "Voice of Praise ;"' which are 
extensively used in the chnrehes, and are much ad- 
mired for the genius and exquisite taste they exhibit. 
A man of decided ability and culture, he was not less 
remarkable for his purity of life and character, his 
modest appreciation of himself, and his sympathy in 
all meajiures for the public good. — Worcester Falla- 
dium, Jan. 5. 

Death of Oottschalk.— The last Brazilian 
mail steamer hringr news of the death of Louis Mo- 
renu Gottschnlk, the celebrated American pianist. 
It appears that during a concert at Rio Jsneiro, while 
playing one of his newest compositions, called "La 
Morte,*' he fell senseless. He 'vas taken to Ti«..na, 
where, after lingering three weeks, he died on 'the 
18th of December. He was about forty years of age, 
having been bom in New Orleans in 1829. He was 
educated in Paris, and made his firxt public appear- 
ance as a pianist in April, 1845 Ho travelled for 
several years in Europe, giving concerts, and in Jan- 
nary, 1853, gave his first one in America, at Now 
York. 

M. Lefbdurb Welt, the well-known French or 
ganist and composer of Offertoires, &c., for the organ 
fell dead, a few days since, at the foot of his organ, 
in the church of St. Sulpice, Paris. — Jan. 8. 



Sirettal ItoUres. 



DBfORIPTITB LIST OF THB 

TEST 2y£X7SXO, 
Paklkked ky Ollyer DIimh fc €•• 



Vooal, with Piano ▲ooompanlmeni. 

An revoir I not adieu. S. D minor and major. 

Levejf. 35 
A VW7 dwimble soDg, Ikr above the ordinary 



How gently fall those simple words, "God bless 



you 



»» 



3. C to e. 



Tkomas 35 



Bneatlftlly a bom« ballad, tmbodylnK soatimonts 
with malody eomUiMd, whtoh must find a homo in 
•very haman heart. 

A brighter world than this. 2. F to f . Cox. 30 
A fweet, flootl^lnf ballad, which ought to (and prob- 
ably will) beeome a great fitvorite. 

Don't treat a man disdainfully. 3. C to g. 

WUliams. 30 
A lively song, fraught with good-natured sentlmeot. 

Sweet and low. Quartet. 3. C. Bamhg. 35 

Tennyaon*i Lullaby set to moele, which, If babfaNi 
had mntlcally-cnltivatcd care, wonld not ftil to luff 
them In their moat uoea^ moBMnte. 

Jim the Carter Lad. 3. C to e. Williams. 30 

Acheorftil,JoIly strain, well oalcnlafeed to drive 
away the blues. 

A Sur in the dark (Una Stella in notte bruna). 

Song. Ifuratori. 40 

When the com is waving. BlamphiH, 30 

Non Partir. (And wilt thon go). BoolL 35 

II mto dolor. (My sorrow). Guglielmo. 35 

Inslram«nt«L 

Addie Galop. Brillante. 5. Eb. Wietfand. 60 

Oood practice for pnplls, and good mofte wUhal. 

Lob der Franen. (Praise of Woman). Polka 
Mazonrka. 3. D. Strmtss. 40 

A very gracefai and plcaalng Danee Pleee which 
will ouMre than aatbfy the mxmt Cietidloiis Terpdeho- 
rian devotee. 

Lingering Joys. Polka Masoorka. 3. C. 

Gerster, 30 
AnotherattracHve daoee piece simllat in ehaiaeter 
to the preceding. 

Floating Walts. 8. A. Wriyht. 30 

Mareh for the Piano-forte*. 4 hands. For Teacher 
and Pupil. 2. C. Mason, 75 

The pnplPs (or primo) part of the duel la limited to 
the eompaas of a fifth, and l« conaeqoently available 
to puplla of the smallcct execative capacity. 
Polka from "Hamlet". Thomas. 35 

Ein herz, ein sinn. fOne heart, one soal). Polka 
Mazurka. Strauss. 40 



Trb Ambrtcah Tdmb Book. A complete col- 
lection of tlie tunes which are widely popular in 
America, with the most popular Anthems and 
Set pieces, preceded by a new course of In- 
struction for Singing Schools. The Tunes and 
Anthems selected from all sources by five hun- 
dred Teachers and Choir Leaders. 1.50 

The above MnnooDcrDent la a «nffldent warranty 
of the ezeellence and efflcleney of this collection of 
Ohorch Hoslc. The Amfrioan Tone Book la emi- 
nently (A« Tone Book for geneial adoptSon in Ameri- 
can Choirs. 



AvBasviATioifs.— Degrees of dHBcnlty are marked from 1 to 
7. The iMy Is marked with a capital letter, as 0, B Ihit, k: 
A am^l Boman letter marks the higheet note. If on the elafl, 
an iloMe letter the higheet note, if above the staif 



Moaio tr M AiL.'MasIc Is seat by mall, Ihe^menae being 

leeeoi. 



two cents for evecy fonr enneee, or metlon lli« 
at a distance will find the oonveyanee a saving ot time and 
expense In obtaining snpplies. Books can also be eeot at 
double tkeee rates. 
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Memories. 

"The bird T hvar •lofw not fiom yond*r elm | 

But the flown ccMUey mj ehlldhoo*! heard 

I* Toeal to mj mind, renewed by him, 

Ilftply mude tweeter by the accamulate thrill 

That threads my undivided life and itaaU 

A pathof from the year* and Kr&vee between. 

I know not how It in with other men, 

Whom I but gueee, deciphering myself; 

For me, oaee felt Is so felt ncTermore. 

The fleetiog relish at sensation's brim 

Had in It the best ferment of the wine. 

One spring I knew as nerer any rinee: 

▲11 night the surges of the wsrm southweet 

Boomed intermlttant through the shuddering elms 

▲nd brought a morning Arom the Oulf sdrift. 

Omnipotent with suuidilce, whosp quick oharm 

Startled with oroeusei the sullen turf 

And wiled the bluebird to his whMT of long; 

One mmmer hour abides, wUnt time I perohed. 

Dippled with noonday, uiidsr simmering leaves, 

And pulled the pulpy oxhearts. while aloof 

An oriole clattered and the robins shrilled 

Denouncing me as an alien and a thief; 

One mora of autumn lords it oVr the rest, 

When in the lane I watched the ash-leaTcs fall, 

Balancing softly earthward without wind 

Or twirling with directer Impulse down 

On those fellen yesterday, now barred with frost, 

While I grew penstve with the pewrive yutr. 

And once I learned how mar^lons winter was. 

When past the fence rails, downy-gray with rime, 

I creaked adrentnrous o*«r the spangled emst 

That made femlllar fields ssem fer and strange 

As thoss stark wastes that whltsn endlesslj 

In ghsstty solUnde about the pole, 

And gleam relootleis to the unsetting ran ; 

Instant the candid chambers of my brain 

Were painted with these soT^ran Images ; 

And later Tlslons seem but copies pale 

from those unfading frcMoes of the pest. 

Which I. young sarage, In my ags of flint, 

Oaied at. and dimly felt a power In bm 

Parted from nature by the Joy in her 

That donbtfoUy rerealed me to mjself. 

Thenceforward I must stand outside the gate; 

And paradise was paradise the more. 

Known onoe and barred against satiety.*' 
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Sossinrs *' Barber of SeviUe." 

Prom the Life of Kossinl, by H. SoTSKRUkiiB loWAtDS.** 

When Rofisini Binned his agreement with Ce- 
sarini he had not the least idea what the libretto 
fumishi'd to him would be. The manager had 
to arrange that matter with the censor before 
consulting the composer at all. Rossini had 
bound himself to set whatever was given to him, 
**uew or old"; and it was, perhaps, fortunate that 
he had not lefV. himself the right of refusing the 
atlmirable subject which Cesarini proposed to 
him a few days af^«rward. 

The statement that Rossini wrote the whole of 
the ** Barber of Seville" in thirt4*en days belongs 
originally to Stendhal. Castil-Blasse* says one 
month. It is certain the work did not occupy 
the composer near a month, and he really seems 
to have completed it in about a fortnight 

On the 26th December, when the agreement 
was signed, there was no libretto, and Rossini 
had not yet finished with "Torvaldo e Dosliska," 
which was produced on the evening of the 26th. 
On that evening, and the two following ones, 
Rossini had to direct the execution of his new 
work. He was not free then until the 29th ; but 
he was not bound to supply the first act — -more 
than half the opera, allowing for the lenirth and 
musical importance of the finale — before January 
20th. The second act was to be furnished to the 

- * Jost rsprinted by Oliver Dition ft Oo., Boat«n. 
* Theatre Lyrlques de Paris:-~Histolrs dn Thsatre Italian. 



manager "at the time wished," and he certain 
would not have desired to have it many days I 
ter than January 20rh, iniii*mu(*h as the opera had 
to be presented to the public on February 5th. 

Rossini, then, may have worked at the ** Barber 
of Seville" from December 29th to January 24th, 
which would allow for the rehearsals just the tim« 
ordinarily required at theTtalian theatres — twelve 
days. lie must have composed the opera in less 
than a month ; and he may, as Stendhal says, 
and as M. Azcvedo repeats, apparently on 
Stendhal's authority, have llkished it in thirteen 
days' time, for it is certain that some days were 
lost in choosing a subject, or rather in getting the 
choice approved by the Roman authorities. 

At last, when the "Barber of Seville" had been 
decided upon by the manager and the censor, 
Rossini would only consent on condition that an 
entirely new libretto should be prepared for him. 
The construction of the new libretto was entrust: 
ed to Sterbini, the poet of "Torvaldo e Dorliska," 
and as no time was to be lost, the composer sue- 
ffested that he should take up his quarters in "the 
house assigned to Luigi Zamboni." 

In this remarkable establishment, the compo- 
ser, the librettist, and the original Figaro, lived 
together for, say a fortnight, while the master- 
piece was beinsr manufactured. 

For materials Rossini and his poet had Beau- 
marchais* comedy and the libretto of Paisiello's 
opera ; and this time, by way of exception, in- 
stead of composing the music piece by piece as 
the words were furnished to him, Rossini com- 
menced by asking Sterbini to read to him Beau- 
man'hais' comedv from beginning to end. 

"II Barbiere" has quite the effect of an impro- 
visation corrected and made perfect ; and it was, 
indeed, produced under the most favorable rir^ 
cumstances for unity and completeness. Rossini 
had made Sterbini promise to remain with him 
until the opera was finished, and as rapidly as the 
latter wrote the verses the former set them to 
music 

Paisiello's distribution of scenes was not adopt- 
ed — was purposely avoided ; though the great 
situations in the comedy are of course reproduc- 
ed in both the operas. In the new version of the 
"Barber" the grotesque epiwdical figures of "la 
Jeunesse" and "I'EveilM," which Paisiello had 
retained, are very properly omitted. Where 
recitative would have been employed by the old 
master, Rossini has substituted dialogue sustained 
by the orchestra, the current of melody which 
flows throughout the work being here transferred 
from the voices to the instruments. There are 
more musical pieces, and there is two or three 
times as much music in tl^ new "Barber" as in 
the old. 

Fortunately Sterbini was an amateur poet, un- 
burdened with literary pride, and prepared to 
carry out the composer's ideas. Rossini not only 
kept up with the librettist, but sometimes found 
himselr getting in advance. He then suggested 
words for the music which he had already in his 
head. Some of the best pieces in "B Barbiere," 
notably that of "La Calnnnia,'* seem to have 
been directly inspired by Beaumarchais' eloquent, 
impetuous prose. 

On the other hand, the famous "Largo al Fatto- 
tum," though equally replete with the spirit of 
Beaumarchais, may be said to owe something of 
its rhythm, and therefore something of its gayety, 
to Sterbini's rattling verses. The librettist was 
in a happy vein that morning, and thought he 
had overwritten himself. He told Rossini to take 
what verses suited him and throw the rest aside. 
Rossini took them all and set them to the rapid, 
elastic, light-hearted melody, which at once 
stamps the character of Figaro, 

In the room where the two inventon were at 



I 



w.>rk, a number r f co »yi8t« were employed, to 
whom ihesectsof inuRic were thrown one by 
one as they were, finished. Poiibtless the chief 
lo'lger, Lui;;i Zamboni, lofiked in from time* to 
lime to 8<*e how the part of Figaro was getting 
on. Probably, too, the spirited impresario calleil 
occasionally t^ enquiru how the work generally 
was progressing. 

But whether or not Rosj«ini reeeived visits, he 
certainly did not return them. Without takinjr 
it for granted as M. Azevedo does, that the joint 
authors for thirteen da) s and ni$Ehts had scarcely 
time to est ; and slept, when they could no lonjr- 
er keep their eyes open, on a sofa (they would 
have saved time in the end by takins their clothes 
off and goinnr to bed^, we may be quite sure that 
"II Barbiere" is the result dfone continuous ef- 
fort — if to the act of such rapid spontaneous pro- 
duction the wonl effort can be applied. 

Rossini is said to have told some one, that dnr- 
ing the thirteen days which he devoted to the 
composition of the "Barber" (if Rossini really 
said "thirteen days" there is of course an end.to 
the question of time), he did not set shaved. 

"It seems strange," was the rather obvious re- 
ply, "that through the *Barber' you should have 
gone without shavintr." 

"If I had got shaved," explained Rossini, very 
characteristically, "I should have gone out. and 
if I had gone out I should not have come bacrk in 
time." 

While Rossini was working and letting his 
beard grow, Paisiello was quietly taking meas- 
ures to insure a warm reception for the new 
opera. 

FIRST REPRR8ENTATI0N. 

First representations are a composer's battles. 
Rossini's hardest fight was at the first representa- 
tion of the "Barber of Seville." For some rea- 
son not explained, the Roman public were as ill 
disposed towards Sterbini, the librettist, as toward 
Rossini himself— who was simply looked upon as 
an audacious young man, for venturing to place 
himself in competition with the illustrious Paisi- 
ello. 

Paisiello's work had srown old (as the prefiee 
to Rossini's libretto, with all its compliments, in- 
geniously points out), and it had ceased to he 
played. Perhaps for that very reason the Ro- 
man public continued to hold it in esteem. Ros- 
sini, all the same, was to be punished for*his rash- 
ness, and he seems to have oeen hissed, not only 
without his work being heard, but before one note 
of it bad been played, and, according to M. Aze- 
vedo, before the doors were opened. 

At least two original accounts h ive been pub- 
lished of the "Barber's" first representation to the 
Roman publics-one, the most copious, by Zano- 
lini ;* the other, the most trustworthy, by Mme. 
Giorgi Righetti, who took a leading part in the 
performance on the stage. Mme. Giorgi Righetti 
was the Rotina of the evening. 

Garcia, the celebrated tenor, was the Alma^ 
viva. 

The Figaro was our friend the chief lodger, 
Luigi Zamboni, who, after distinguishing h mi 
on all the operatic stages in Europe, became, like 
Garcia, a singring master, and taught other Figa- 
ros, brides Ahnaviwu and Rorinat^ bow to sing 
Rossini's music. 

The ori^nal Don BasHio was Vitarelli ; Bor- 
thofo^ Botticelli. 

The overture, an original work, written ex- 
pressly for "II Barbiere," and not the overture 
to "Aureliano in Palmyra" afterward substituted 
for it, was executed in the midst of a general 
murmuring, "such," remarks Zanolini, "aa is 
heard on the approach of a procession," Stend- 

• L*Ap«Ifeillftaa, Paris, 1888. 
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hal sa} s that the Il'imnn publu: reio<!fiizp(], or 
t1ioii>rh^ th»*y riTounizc'l, in the overture the 
yrmnblinir c»f fh«»4)UI jinardian, an<l th** livnlv re- 
mon8traiii'(*8 of Iih intcrcsti nnr wanl. Rut he also 
Mays that thn overrure performed was that o\ 
** Aureliano ;** prob ibly ho confoundsi two clifTpreiit 
represon tat ions. M. AzhvoOo thinks the original 
ov«»rtare was lost throij«j»h th« rari'l^asness of a 
copyi:<t, but it is (li(licu)t to uQfh^rstand how not 
only the rompoiicr'd score, but also the orche<itr<il 
parts, rouhl have been lost in this manner. One 
thinff is certain, that on the opening night the 
overture met with but little attention. 

The introflnctioii, aefonlinsr to Stendhal, was 
not liked, but this ran only mean that it was not 
heard. 

The appoarance of Garcia did not chanivc the 
di.'if)osition of the public. 

"The composer," says Mme. (iiorjri Kitrhetti, 
**was weak enough to allow Garcia to nntr be- 
neath lia.'iina** balcony a Spanish melody of his 
own arrangement/' Garcia maintained, that as 
the scene was in Spain, the Spanish melody 
would give the drama an appropriate local color ; 
bnt nnfortunately, the Irtist who reasoned so well, 
and who was such an excellent sin{r<^r, forgot to 
tune his guitar before appearing on the stage as 
Almaviua. He began the operation in the pres- 
ence of the public ; a string broke ; the vocalist 
proceeded to replace it, but before he could do so, 
laughter and hiss4'S were heard from all parts of 
the house. The Spanish air, when Garcia was 
at last ready to «ing it, did not please the Italian 
audinnce, and the pit listened to it jnst enoush to 
be able to give an ironical imitation of it after- 
ward. 

The audience could not hiss the intiwlnction 
to FlfjQro*s air ; but when Zamboni entered, with 
another guitar in his hand, a loud laugh was set 
up, and not a phras#» of *'Largo al fattotum" waa 
heanl. When Bnsina made her appearance in 
the balconv, the public were quite prepared to 
applaud Mme. Giorgi Rizhetti in an air which 
they thought they haci a right to expect from her ; 
bui only hearins her utter a phrase which led to 
nothing, the expressions of disapprobation re- 
commenced. The duct between Afmnrivn and 
Fifforo was accompanied tlirousrhout with hissing 
and shouting. .The fate of the work seemed now 
deei<led. 

At length Roflnn reappeared, and sanir the 
caTatina which had so long been desired ; for 
Mme. Giorgi Righetti was younsr, had a fresh, 
beautiful voic-e, and waa a great favorite with the 
Roman public. Three long rounds of applause 
followed the conclusion of her air, and gave some 
hope that the opera might yet be saved. Rossini, 
who was at the orchestra! piano, bowed to the 
pul^lic, thpn turned toward the singer, and wbi9- 
pere<l, **(3h, natura P* 

The eptry of Don BnsUio^ now so eflTeeti ve, was 
wprs0 than a fhilpro the first night, Vitorelll's 
makc-np was a^lmirable ; but a small trap had 
Ijeen \vfl open on the stage, at which he stumbled 
and full, The singer had bruised his face terri- 
bly, apd began his admirably drapiatic air with 
bis handkerchief t^ his noee. This in itself must 
have sufficed to spoil the eflPect of the music. 
Some of the audience, with preternatural stupidi- 
ty, thbught the f^ll and the subsequent conse- 
quent anplication of the handkerchief to the fnce, 
was in the regular ^^businoas" of the part, and not 
liking it, hiased. 

The letter-duet miscarried, partly, it appears, 
through the introduction of some unnecessary in- 
cident, aAerward omitted ; but the audience were 
resolved to ridicule the work, and, as of\.en hap? 
pens In such eases, various things occurred to fk? 
Tor theif predetermination. 

At the oeginnlng of the magnificent finale, a 
pa,t appeared on the stage, and with the usual ef- 
icct Fignro drove it one way, Barthclo another, 
and in avoiding Bnidlio it encountered the skirt 
of Rosina — behaved, in short, as a cat will be 
9ure to behave mixed up in the action of a grand 
opf^ri^ljc finale* The public were only too fflad 
to faav<^ i^n ppportunity of amusing thems<^lvef, 
apart from the cpniedy ; and the opening of the 
finale wa<« ngt listened tp at all. 

The noise went on increasing qritil the curtain 



fell. Thnn Rossini turned toward the pub!i<-, 
shrugged his shoulders, and began to applaud. 
The audience were deeply offended by this open- 
ly-exj)rcs?ed ronti»nipt for their opinion, but they 
made no reply at the time. 

The vengeance was reserved for the second 
a'^t, of which not a note ]>a.<.Hcd the orchestra. 
The hubbub was so great, that nothing like it 
was ever heard at any thea're. Rossini iu the 
meanwhile remained perfectly calm, and after- 
ward went horue as composed as if ttie work, re- 
ceived in so insulting a manner, had been the 
production of some other musician. Af>er chang- 
ing their clothes, Mme. (Jiorgi Righetti, Gaici.t. 
Zamboni, and Botticelli went to his house to 
console him in his muifortune. They found him 
fast asleep. 

The next day he wrote the delightful cavatina, 
**Ecco ridente il civlo," to replace Garcia's un- 
fortunate Spanish air.^The melody of the new 
solo was borrowed fr^ the opening (*hor*is of 
♦♦Aureliano in Palmyra," written by Ro»ini, in 
1814, for Milan, and produced without success: 
the siiid chorus having itself figured beftire in the 
same composer's **Ciro in Babilonia," also unfa- 
vorably received. Garcia read his cavatina as 
it was written, and sang it the same evening. 
Rossini, having now made the only alteration he 
thought necessary, went back to oed, and pre- 
tended to be ill, that he might not have to take 
his place in the evening at the piano. The 
charming melody which, in "II Barbiere," is sung 
by Count Almnviva in honor of /7o5tmz, is address- 
ed by the chorus in "Aureliano** to the spouse of 
the grand Osiris^ "Sposa del Grande Osiride,** 
etc. 

At the second performance the Romans seemed 
disposed to listen to the work of which they had 
really heard nothing the night before. This was 
all that was needed to insure the opera's trium- 
phant success. Many of the pieces were applaud- 
ed ; but still no enthusiasm #as exhibited. The 
music, however, pleased more and more with each 
succeeding representation, until at last the cli- 
max was reached, and *'II Barbiere'* prmbiced 
those transports of admiration among the Ro- 
mans with which it was afterward received in ev- 
ery town in Italy, and in due time throughout 
Europe. It must be added, that a great many 
connoisseurs at Rome were struck from the first 
moment with the innumerable beauties of Rossi- 
ni's st*ore, and went to his house to congratulate 
him on its excellence. As for Rossinr, he was 
not at all sn* p'ised at the change which took place 
in public opinion. He was as certain of the suc- 
cess of his work the first night, when it was being 
booted, as he was a week afterward, when every 
one applauded it to the skies. 

The tirana composed by Garcia : **Se il mio 
nome saper voi bramate," which he appears to 
have abandoned afti'r the unfavorable manner in 
which it was received at Rome, was aflerward 
reintroduced into the "Barber" by Rubini. It 
IS known that the subject of the charming trio 
"Zitti, Zitti" does not belong to Rossrni — or, nt 
least, did not till he todk it. It may be called a 
reminiscence of Rossini's youth, b«M'ng note for 
note the air sung by Sim/m in Haydn's ^*Sea- 
sons," one of the works diretrtcd by Rossini at 
Bologna when he was still a student at the Ly- 
ceum. 

Finallr, the orisinal idea of the atrsunsby the 
duenna Bfrtn is taken from a Russian melody 
which Rossini had heard from the lips of a Rus- 
sian lady at Rome, and had introdwetl into his 
opera for her sake. It is nMiTodioiis, and above 
all lively ; yet, occurring at a f oint in the drama 
where, fbr a time, all action ceases, it came to be 
looked upon as a signal for onlering ic*es. 

Rossini wrote a trio for the scene of the music 
lesson, which has been either lost or (more prob- 
ably) set aside by successive Ro^inas who have 
preferred to substitute a violin concerto, or a 
waits, or a national ballad, or anything else that 
the daughter of Bartholo would have been very 
likely to sing to her music-master. Tt is a pity 
that the trio cannot be recovered. Roxina might 
ptill sing a favorite air bt^tween the acts. 

The original Roaina„ by the way, Mme. Giorgi 
Righetti, had a mezzo soprano voke; indeed. 



Rossini in Italy wrote none of his great parts for 
the sfjprano. When be fir.st began to eninpose, 
the hi;!lic9t parts were taken by the sopranist, 
while the prima donna was generally a contralto 
— an arrangement somewhat suggestive of our 
burlesques, in which male |>arts are taken by wo- 
men, female parts by oien. 

Rossini rose from th** contralto (Mme. Mala- 
ivotte in *'Tancredi," Mme. Mnn olini in "L'ltal- 
iana in Algeri,") to the mezzo soprano (Mine, 
(liorgi Righetti and Mile. Colbran) ; but in his 
Italian Ofv^ras, the part of Matilda in '* Matilda di 
Sabran" is the only first pari written for the. so- 
prano voice. Amenaide, the soprano of "Tancre- 
di,** is a lady of secondary imprirtance, the chief 
female part being of course that of TancredL 



About the Boston Music HalL 

Thiis from his "Easy Chair," in HttrptrB Mm^a- 
zine, disronrscth our old friend, George WI.lliam 
CcKTis : 

It is not, of course, possible that New York fie€l8 
any cha(«nn that Boston has given the most colos!»at 
concert ever known upon the continent ; biif it is ob- 
servable thiit, as wind and fire finslly levelled the last 
timber of the Boston Cnlisenm iu the lUst. the first 
»tcp was taken toward the Beethoven Cenienninl 
CelehraiMn in New York. The project is not yet 
matured: batarisionof something very large in- 
deed, tomeihing "metropolitan," begins to allore ex* 
pectation ; and Boston, harincr scored h«nd«nme)y in 
the game» sits upon ihe roins of her CnH«enm and 
the protiis of her Jubilee to see what New York will 
do. 

If New York will hnJId a proper hall for mnsieni 
and other public purposes, she will do well, and the 
Beethoven Centennial will not be in vain. The 
Cooper Institute Hall is large enontrh for political 
meetings, and Stein'vay Hall is soo«) for many pur- 
poses : bat it is not a heuMttfol nor imposing room, 
as a gre:it hall ahonld he. The moAt impressive hall 
in thie eoontry is still the Rnaton Mnsic flail, where 
great )ict|;ht and two galleries, one aliove the otiier, 
with the orpin and the imposing statue of Beethoven, 
gire a firw feeling of di^roity. Rai the Music Hall 
lacks one of the chief chamcteristics of a noble room 
for the purposes to which ii is devoted^ and ihst is. 
brilliancy. It is too d irk. There is no smiling 
splendor of efllS'ct* which is always so enlivening. 
The darkness of the hall may he ai^reeaMe to weiik 
eyes ; it may even he described as "very morh better 
than a glare of lipht " ; bnt brilliancy remains an in- 
ftispensahle quality of a great hall devoted to popu- 
lar enjoyment. 

Yet, whether dark or Rfirht, how much has been 
enjoyed in that sraicly mom I Wliat n>cmor»hle flp- 
nres have pessed across that platform ! What ex- 
qnisrle stmrns of mnsie, swng, played, or spoken, 
hare died alon^ those waDs f No on© who is famil- 
iar with our history for the last twenty years will 9i% 
in that hall for anv porpose bnt suddenly he seen it 
crowded with a silent and htlenttve throng; sees a 
reading desk with vases of fk»vcrs. and a oian of 
stnnly ffgnre standing behind it. whose voice is deep 
and penetrating and sincere ; whose words are thin/rs; 
who has a certain rostie shyness of movement, hut 
whose sentences roll and flash like the volleys of a 
trained soldiery, and who stands in the warmth of his 
own emotion and the sympathy of his audience an 
indomrtahle gladiator, compelling the adii>imtion 
even of his enemies as ho fights with the Kphesian 
lieasts. Aeatnst him, as he stands there ejeij San- 
day preachintr to that va«t muUitude wbat seems to 
him the truth, and Kreakinff lo them what he believes 
to he the very bread of life, other men are preaching 
and praying,* and the exrommnnicntion.'* of the Vati- 
can against I,nthcr. shorn of their thunder ttnti lijrht- 
ninp, are hurled. Who is he that jtidcCR motives an|d 
sincerity t Wo do w>t know m this world whet is 
he1i<*red, hut only what is saiil and done. 

This man. with bald head set low upon hif?h, 
square shonlders, who looks flrmly at the irreat audi- 
ence through spectacles, and speaks in a low. half 
nasal tone, visits the widows and fatherless, and keeps 
himself unspotted from the world. What he believes, 
others may question. What he is, every aspirine 
sonl mnat admire. Althongh almost ererj one of 
them would have iheoloeically cast him out, and 
have recoiled from him with dismay, yet he preserves 
more than anv other the traditional power and indi- 
viduality of the old New England clergy. He ap- 
plies the eternal truth, the moral law. as he feels it. 
to the life and times around him. They are heat(d 
white, and his words are blows of a slwlge hammer 
to mould them into noble form. That dauntless 
mien is the true symbol of his mental aspect as he 
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confronts the menacing; prinoipaliiios and powers ; 
and tho man whoso voice has so often chiirmed tho 
crowded hali is one of the few who di^itiucily see and 
foretell the teiTiblo war. 

iionj{ since his tonj^ue is silent. He who came of 
tho toughest f^toi^k. and might have looked to li%'e al- 
most a century, died when it was half spent. It may 
havft seemed to the great thronf^ easy to climb that 
platform and preach a sermon every Sunday morn- 
ing ; but to study early and late, as if ho would mas- 
ter all knowledge — to write liooks, lecture*, and 
speeches — to travel hard by night and day, losing 
his sleep and his food, and hy the dim light In the 
car still pushing out the frontiers of his learning — to 
den? him.Melf e.\ercise and needful rest while the men- 
tal tension was so constant and the moral warfare so 
intense — this was not easy ; this was to violate all 
the laws of life, which none knew better ; and sud- 
denly the stretched harp string aitapped, and there 
was no more music ! 

Not every one who knew his power knew into what 
sweetness and tenderness it could be softened, nor 
suspected that in the gladiator there was the loving 
and simple heart of the boy. Here, as the Easy 
Chair siu listening to the orchestra, it reralls the 
preacher when he was the minister of a rursl parish, 
and used to come strolling throuffh the fields and 
patches of wood to measure his wit with the friendly 
scholar who was the chief at Brook Farm, or to sit 
docile at his feet of counsel and sympathy. Or^ 
again, it sees him in his country pulpit, the same 
sturdy, heroic athlete, trying and tempering the 
weapons with which he was to fight upon this larger 
scene. It was a noble character; a devoted, genor- 
ous, inspiring life ; a memory always hallowed in 
this hail. Tlie conductor waves his baton ! The 
sympliony thunders from a hundred instruments, hut 
through ttiem all breathes the low tone of the remem- 
bered voice. 

Pled is that musle? Do I waks or sleep? 

And as tlie concert proceeds, one of the series of 
the Harvard Musical Association, whose concerts 
are the musical pride of Boston, at which the per- 
formance is all of the purest classical music — so pure 
and so severe that the profane sometimes secretly aitk 
whetlier melody in music is the unpardonable sin, 
and are peremptorily answered hy the elect, "No ; 
but rnb-a dub-dub and tumti-iddity are not music** — 
as the concert proceeds it is surely a striking specta- 
cle. The great hall, rather dimmer than ever be- 
cause of the consciousness of daylight outside, is full 
of people, gathered in the aftenioon, not only from 
the city, but from all the environs within twenty 
miles, and they sit as attentive and absorbed as a 
dass of students at au interesting lecture. If, in such 
a concert, melody is not tlie unpardonshle sin, whis- 
pering id. Woe betide a whisperer at a Harvard Mu- 
sical ! It were better for him, or even her, that the 
money for the tickets had been expended at the min- 
strels or the museum. Yon miuht as well (»e a forg- 
er, a swindler, a perjurer, a burglar in ordinarv life, 
as to be a whisperer at a Harvard Musical. iTes — 
you might as well ''speak right oat to meetki' '* itself 
as whisper here. 

Such a disciplined audience, so quiet, so attentive, 
BO sttsoeptiblc to tlie slightest sigh of tho oboe or wail 
of the vioUn, is a marvelous specti«cle. They are 
hearing tlie finest and much of tho freshest mtt«ic in 
the world. They are not exactly sympathetic ; per- 
hapa the character of the music does not permit it. 
They applaud ealmly, and, as it were, with reserva- 
tions. It really seems sometimes that they approve 
the music rather than enjoy it. But the Easy Chnir 
reflects with pride that the organiser of these con- 
certs, if such a word msy bo used — and certainly with 
no exclusion of the cooperation which alone makes 
such concerts possible — is a Brook Farmer ; and it 
complacently smiles upon the great multitude as un- 
conscious pupils of that Arcadian influence. 

And, indeed, in other days in this samo city of 
Boston — in the halcyon days of ihe "Academy** con- 
ceru at the old Odeon, or still more ancient Boston 
Theatre — many of tlie Brook Farmers were ofken 
present in the flesh. Those were the days, or rather 
tlie nights, wht;n Beetlio\'en was truly introduced to 
' America. Preluded with the pretty "Zanetta" over- 
ture h^ Auber, or with the "Sermont" or tho "Dom- 
uo Noir." or with Harold's shrill ''Zampa,** or some 
strain which would not now be tolerated in the Har- 
vard concerts, tlie Fifth Symphony was played until 
it became familiar. And the long, willowy Schmidt 
Bt(>od at tho head directing, proud as a general com- 
manding his column. In the audience, earnest, in 
terested, attentive, sparkling with humor was Marga- 
ret Fuller, not heaitating, when the thoughtleae girls 
whispered and tittered and giggled in the most sol- 
emn adagio strains, to lean over when tho movement 
ended, and to say to the ofl^enders, "But let us have 
our turn, too ; some of us came to hear ihe music." 



There, also, was the delegation from Brook Farm, 
in whose appearance it was plain to see that in Arc i- 
dia the hair was worn long, that the stiff cravat and 
collar were repudiated, and (hat woollen blouses 
wore a mute protest against the body coats of a .selfish 
and competitive civiiization Those young fellows 
walked in from the Farm and out again. They made 
nothing of ten miles or so each way under the winter 
stars. And with them and of them, already accom- 
plished in the beautiful science, already familiar with 
the great works of the great composers, was the pres- 
ent tutelary genius of the Harvar<l concerts, whose 
life, consecrated as critic and lover to this art, has 
been a true service to his city, and, reflectively, to 
the rountry 

But even Boston does not deny the charm of Theo- 
dore Thomas's orchestra, and the delight of the New 
York Philharmonic music. Indeed, there was no au- 
dience which, from its training, was more authorized 
to judge the great excellence of the Thomas orchestra 
than that of the Harvard concerts. But when he 
wont to Boston it was not a doubting Thomas. He 
did not play Bach and Beethoven only, but he tickled 
the amazed multitude with positive tunes. He raised 
his baton, and his varied orchestra, a single instru- 
ment in his magic grasp, consented to waltzes ; or, 
like a cathedral choir becoming suddenly a lark, 
trilled airy roundelays, with which delighted, but not 
all assured of the propriety of delight, the audience 
smiled and shook, and the youngest catechumens 
even tapped time faintly with their feet! A sound 
which, could it be conceived audible in the midst of 
one of the Harvards, would probably cause snob a 
shndder of horror that the hall itself would fall as by 
an earthquake. 

Thus the Music Hall itself is a kind of symphony 
of memories. It is full of delightful ghosts. Among 
the visible figures there are a host of the unseen ; and 
erery singer, player, speaker, as bo stands for an hour 
npon the platform, is measured by the masters of his 
art. But in the famous Peace Jubilee it had no part. 
Indeed the musical taste of which it is peculiarly tlie 
temple resisted the colossal and continuous concert 
with bells, anvils, and cannon as something mon- 
strous, and as repulsive to true art as a huge and 
clumsy Eastern idol. But not even the finest taste of 
th« Music Hall denied the impressiveness and gran- 
deur of the result. New York, in the Beethoven 
Centennial, will have immense advantages. The 
musical resources of the city are truly "metropolitan," 
and such should the festival be. 
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[Oorrsspondenee of the Phflad. Bvenfng Bulletin.] 

THK OPERA SEASON. — SGAMBATI*S MATINEES. 
— DBETHOVRN, SCHUMANN AND KAFF PLAY- 
RD BY ITALIANS. — PICTUIIE OF A ROMAN 
CONCERT ROOM. 

Rome, Jan. 7, 1870. — Advent is over. This 
is a signal at Rome for all sorts of gaieties to be- 
gin. From now until Lent the opera, vtndeville 
and concerts have full sway. At the *' Apollo," 
the opera hoiiSH of the mode,, they are giving 
Donisetti*s Leonora and the Brahma ballet. I 
tried to rent a box in the drew-circle for the sea- 
son — ^no other part of the house is proper (St a 
lady, according to the fiat of the Roman Mr«. 
Grundy — but it was impossible. I shall have to 
bide my time, and pounce down on one tome day 
when death or the departure of an ambassador 
leaves an opening. An opera director whom I 
know had to wait two years to get a box for bis 
bride, and then seized on one by chance. 

The opera ie a nccesmty to a Roman lady. 8ho 
does not care to go every night, but at least twice 
a week ; and every woman of means and family 
expects to have her opera-box even more than 
her carriage. The first and third nights of an 
opera are the grand dresBOt^'asions. The second 
and fourth are oflf-nights. Many persons rent a 
box for every first or every first and third, or ev- 
ery fourth representation, and so on, as the aflfair 
suits their purse or convenience. A family, or 
two friends, will oflen divide the four representa- 
tions between them. The S(*aaon of the Carnival, 
as the present one is called, gives twelve operas, 
each one four times; thus ofiTering a chance to 
every one. The ofif-nights are not so costly as 
the dress nights. If you rent a box, for example, 
for the fourth representation, you pay seventy 
scudi for the season of twelve nights. If you can 
get one for a first representation, you pay ninety 
scudi, or more* 



When you cannot get a box for tho season, 
you must watch for a chance when their owners 
arc going to some ball, or are otherwise enjra jed. 
Almodt every night there is a possibility of doing 
this, especially on ofl-niglits. You cannot rent a 
single seat. You must take a whole box, which 
holds four persons comfortably. And it is a very 
nice thing to do, not only for your own pleasure, 
but for your friends, especially if you have not an 
establishment, and do not entertain, as alroont 
every one does in Rome. An opera box makes 
honors easy between you and those to whom you 
owe agreeable debts of hospitality ; and it is not 
a ruinous thing either. 

The Sgambati matindes began on Wednesday. 
They will last from nix weeks to two months, as. 
they will take place once a week or fortnight. 
They are always delightful. Yesterday the pro- 
gramme was a string quartet of Beethoven (F 
major, op. 59, No. 1), one of those ^Hhree mira- 
cles," as the three (|uartets of the opus are called. 
Pinelli and his companions played it tolerably. 
They have improved since last season. But Ital- 
iaps never play Beethoven as Germans do. It 
is strange, for they play Schumann well ; they 
seem to comprehend his music, but they execute 
Beethoven as if they were afraid of tho. poor old 
musical giant. The tradition remains among 
them that his musir; was once pronounced by ar- 
tists of that day mystifications and unplayable ; 
they never forget it. 

The second piece was Raff's Sonata in £ mi^ 
nor, opus 73, for piano and violin — especially vio- 
lin — like the fifteenth amendment's ^'itpeciatty 
Pomp^'* as Pinelli*8 violin part was not equal to 
Sgambati*8 piano, and yet the composition exact 
ea that it should be better. I did not like 
"Pomp*' But the cream of the cup was the third" 
and last piece — Schumann's quartet in E flat^ 
opus 47, for piano, violin, alto and 'cello. The 
string performers played smoothly and true — they 
felt the influence of Sgambati's fine execution. 
The second movement struck me especially ; if 
went off* gloriously. But, indeed, the whole 
thing was played in perfect balance, and the piano 
was ruling power with Sgambati on the throne.- 
Lisxt came in for the cream with his friend, the 
handsome Hungarian Envoy^, a Moosignoro witb 
whom I have seen bim so much lately. The 
great pianist made, as he always does, a little 
flutter. Liszt brings with him an indefinable in- 
fluence that certainly does make the music go 
better ; he is what these Italians call sipnpaiico\ 
and Sgambati especially feels it, I am sure, for 
when Liszt is present, he plays with an ^an and 
pride that make his music Charming to listen toy 
and Liszt's appreciation is magnetic. 

But there is always a grotesque side to every- 
thing poetical, you know, and we had it at tne 
concert, or at least I had, to perfection. Beside 
me sat a fanalico per la musica, lie acted as if 
the music was specially for him ; the audience 
was a vexatious intrusion ; he would have turned 
us out if he could ; he looked like a littla terrier 
in pursuit of a rat, watching the whole. He ap- 
plauded each musician as if he was their especial 
patron. Liszt's entrance had no effect on my/a- 
nafico, except to bore him ; he knew nothing nor 
nobody greater than the music. It was a serioos 
grumbling pleaanre he took in it, however ; and 
once, when there was a slight* whisper in a fsr-off 
comer of the room, he rose up then and there, 
right in the middle of a movement, and uttered 
a furious **Chut !" which startled us all half out 
of our senses. How Liszt lifted his eyebrows, 
and pouted out his tiger lips at him 1 But that 
made no difference to my neighbor ; he cared for 
neither Piano King, nor Kaiser representative, 
nor Lord nor Lady ; to him 

"HanfeslllfewiiarMl, 
MaMml Hfe wm eamfst, 
And oonvanatlon wm not Its goal.** 

The room in which these matinees are held is 
as old-fashioned as possible. It looks like a de- 
serted drawing or oall-room — not a very hand- 
some one either — turned into a music-room for 
the occasion. There is a chimney-place, with an 
old mirror; a rough uncarpeted platform is in a 
corner near one of the windows, with seats hud- 
dled together for the musicians, and not room 
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f iiOU;{h on it for the pi?kno, which extended out , 
in the aadience part. Straw cliaii*s are plncud in , 
rows against the wall, chimney recesses and I 
around the piano and platform. There is a sin.- 
ple ingrain carpet on the floor, and an old clian- 
delier which is never lighted. And this is the 
room they use year afVer year. 

At the front entrance are a couple of gens d'- 
armes ; up stairs, two more censd'arroes. This 

fnves style. A spruce little Buttons, who looks 
ike a Roman gamin dreraed up for the occasion, 
hands you a programme. One of the artists 
takes your shawl or coat and gives you a check 
for it, even though you may have your Jeemes 
Yellowplttsh following you with a foot-warmer, 
as some of the ladies have. Another artist re- 
ceives your ticket, and very Hkely a third will 
offer yoo his arm, especially if you are a distin- 
guished patroness, or one whose opinion he val- 
ues. He will escort you into this poor little con- 
cert^room with all the grand Roman air, enter- 
tain yoo with a charming bit of conversation, and 
look ail the time as if he was your condencending 
slave. A royal duke introducing you into the 
palace of his ancestors could not do it better or 
more naturally. 

Before the concert is over, if the musicians can- 
not read their music, two or three wax candles 
are hunted out of a corner, or a pocket, or an in- 
strument-box, and put into the tin candle-hohlers 
of the music stands, more often awry than 
straight ; but that is no matter to these Italians ; 
they are all born artists, and consequently never 
do anything in an orderly way. But, aAer all, 
there is a charming picturesque eff*ei't. produced, 
which makes you thmk of an old picture or an 
old stone. 

The other afternoon, when the Schumann 
quartet was played aAer the second movement, 
while the applause was going on, these dolce far 
niente musicians were bowing and routing around 
at the same time for some candies, looking at each 
other helplessly. At last a piece of one was 
hauled out of a pocket, wrapped in paper, doubt- 
less kept by the owni*r for ff(>ing up and down 
the dark staircases of these Roman palazsi, which 
are never lighted, unless wealthy fortstieri rent 
the apartments. At last three candles were mus- 
tered together out of hidden recesses, jammed 
into the rickety tins, and the music poured out 
its rich flood in the lovely andante. Heart and 
soul went into it ; the artists played as much for 
their own pleasure as for that of ^heir audien«"e. 
Pmelli's rather co.nmon place Roman face grew 
very dreamy and interesting ; the candle-light, 
mingled with the dim day, fell on Sgambati's cu- 
rious head and features, and made him look like 
an inspired Zing^ira. And the audience — Prin- 
cesses whose names are in the Almanach de 
Gotha, lords and ladies and ric:h commoners, a 
distinguished preUte-ambnasador, the great Liszt 
— ^about two hundred and fifty of iis in all— were 
as happy as if we had been in a fine hall whose 
appointments were in keeping with the delightful 
music. And such a picture as it made — full of 
suggestions for fifty romances! 



The Libretto of Der Freischuetz.* 

A short time' before his death (on the 25th 
June, 1844), Friedrich Kind published at Leip- 
zig a work entitled Daa FrevtcJtOfsintch, contain- 
ing, besides the libretto of Der Frei,^chU% some 
curious details concerning the relations bet wren 
Kind and his collaborator, Carl Mariti von We- 
ber, from which we extract the following partic- 
ulars: 

"Sonr.e time daring the rear 1816, Herr 
Schmiedel, Kamrnermtmcits, called upon- me, and 
brought with him a stranger dressed in bla<rk, 
and having a pale but clever face. Judging from, 
his long arms, and hist unusually developed hands, 
I at first took him for a pianist; it was Carl Ma- 
ria von Weber. 1 was deli;rhted at making his 
acquaintance; h** had already a certain amount 
of reputation. H^ had set to musi(; some popular 
songs taken from those of Herder and the Wun- 

* from L» Gafd« Ifnrieal. 



derliorn. of Korner and myself This had flattered 
me all the more, as, up to then, I had never had 
any communication with him. I knew, moreover, 
that he was to have the post of chapel- master at 
Dresden. 

** The convorsation became animated ; we spokp 
of a variety of subjects. At length, Weber said 
to me : 'You roust write me an opera.' The pro- 
posal made me laugh. I had tried my hand at 
various kinds of composition, it is true, but the 
notion of writing a libretto had never entered my 
head. I rather liked the idea ; besides, it is my 
firm conviction that nothing ought to be impossi- 
ble for a poet. I frankly confessed to Weber 
that I s<'arcely knew my notes. He said that 
that would make no difference. 'It is settled ; 
we shall understand one another ; we will ar- 
range the rest some other time !* We took leave 
of e»ch other like two old friends. 

** Weeks and months paved by ; I had all sorts 
of work to do, but this did not cause me to re- 
nounce my project, I remembered that certain 
of my poems had been set to music, and proved 
successful ; I remembered, too, having read, some- 
where or other, that, by being united with opera, 
tragedy would reach the acm^ of perfection. 
Lastly, Weber came and settled at Dresden, 
though I forget when.f He called and agsin 
spoke of my libretto. I at first affected unwil- 
lingness, but I did so like a girl who only desires 
to get married. I had often heard of the exact- 
ing disposition of composers, who look upon an 
opera merely from a musical point of view, and 
compel the author to introduce all sorts of modifi- 
cations and alterations. I spoke out frankly to 
Weber on the subject *I wdl set your book,' he 
said, *just as you send it in, of that 1 give vou my 
word; as for details, which willrequire simpbr a 
stroke of the pen, you will, out of friendshi^o 
me, not refuse to change them.' 

**The question was now to find a subji»ct; I 
wanted a popular one, suited to Weber*s peculiar 
kind of talent and my own. We looked through 
Musseus and a Benedict us ; collections of ro- 
mances and of tales. At length we decided on 
Apel's FreiachUtZj but we afWrwards gave it up. 
The censure was severe ; the subject might be 
considered dangerous, as tending to propagate 
superstitious ideas. Besides, in Apel's story, the 
lovers. die. This would not be allowed on the 
stage. All these difficulties di8<*ouraped us, and 
we parted without coming to any determination. 

**But the notion had taken a firm hold of me ; 
my heart beat high ; I paced up and down my 
room, exciting my ima$rination with the fresh 
poetry of the forests and of popular legends. At 
length, the mists cleared away, and the dawn be- 
gan to appear. That same evening, or the next 
morning very early, I ran off to Weber. *I will 
do FreuchWz for you. I will tackle the devil 
himself! I go back ; I will have nothing mod- 
ern. We are living at the end of the Thirty 
Years' War, in the midst of the Forests of Bo- 
hemia. A pious hermit has appeared to me ! 
The white rose is a protection against the Demon 
hunter I Innocence comes to the aid of the 
strong one, when the latter is hesitating ; hell 
succumbs, and Heaven is triumphant T I nar- 
rated my plot at length, and we flunj; ourselves 
in each others' arms, exclaiming : **Long live our 
FreischUtz: " 

M. Edmond Neukomro relates (Hinfory of Der 
FreifchQfz^ Paris, A. Faure, 1867) how the two 
friends ''ame to quarrel after the triumph achiev- 
ed by their work at Berlin, on the 18th June, 
1821.:— 

•* Weber had only returned a short time to 
Dre>den, when his recent joy was succeeded by 
a feeling of sorrow, caused by the susceptibility 
of his collaborator, Kind. 

*'Kind accused Weber of not having brought 
him su{fic:iently forward, and, in addition, with 
having used him merely for his own ends. It 
was in vain that Weber appealed to their old 
friendship, and reminded him of his letters im- 
mediately after the first representation of their 
work at Berlin. But nothing was of any avail. 

t H« l«ft Berlin on ih« 12th Jaaaarj, 1817, ftnd uriwd the 
next •Tening »t DreMUo. 



Quite the contrary : just as the success of Der 
FretuchUtz increased, the greater was the amount 
of dissatisfaction manifested by Kind, who, at 
length gave full vent to his feelings. It was at 
the end of 1821. Der Frehchilfz had made its 
way triumphantly through all Germany ; it had 
been represented simultaneously at every, large 
the'atre in that country. Its suecert had every- 
where proved the same, immense and nearly un- 
opposen ; the work had, in consequ»*nct«, brought 
in the sum of 1,693 thalers t«> its author, in less 
than six months. Weber thought this was the 
time for making another attempt at reconcilia- 
tion with his friend Kind. Ho wrote him a 
charmine letter, one of those letters which he so 
well knew how to write, a letter which was dic- 
tated by the heart from beginning to end. Con- 
siderins his embarrassed circumstances, Weber 
begized Kind to accept thirty ducats, a sum eqtial 
to that they had fixed for Kind's share, and which 
had been paid .... *My dear fellow, allow me 
to slip this into your hand, and promise me you 
will lay it out in some way a»reeable to your- 
self, and to your friends, so that I may see my 
sole object in sending it gratified, namely : a wish 
to please you.' 

**But Kind was not in the slightest degree 
touched by Weber's delicacy. He returned the 
present, accompanied by a letter, in which he 
complains of composers, who purchase a poem 
dirt cheap, and then consider the business set- 
tled, while they continue to enablw every one 
else, singers, machinists, choristers, and even 
lamp-men, to profit by the large sums the opera 
brings in. He summed np by sayinir that a per- 
son worthy of belief, had stated that Count Briihl 
had sent 800 thalers for him, but that he had not 
seen a rapp. He returned, therefore, the thirty 
ducats to Weber, and looked upon the business 
as terminated. "Weber kept his sorrow to him- 
self, and said nothing." 



Pauline Lacoa. 

An instance of the revolotion which ttie posseraton 
of a fine voice will effecr upon the poorest fnrtones is 
friven in the career of Mmc. Paaline Lncra. Like 
Mile. NilsKon, the Baroness von R;thdcti owes her 
prosperity to exceptional natuml ahtlities dlseiivcred 
amonji: humble snrronndlnir^. Her youth wa^ parsed 
in poverty. The necessifips of her family drove the 
little child to eke oat i^ahsistence hy danVinir in the 
Vienna Hoftheatre ballet, wliere she received more 
rchafTs than praises — rchaflTs nmountine offen to pos- 
itive cruelty. In 1850 the child of eii;ht was .•colded 
and threatened hy the ballet mniter : even her pa- 
rents' rvliirion (they were Jew»») being added to the 
scoffs of which the Germati lanqnaue w no lascepti- 
hle, LitTle Pnnline was sliipid, or wUfnl, and was 
ultimately rejected as nuelcys for a dancer. In this 
extremity a relative who possessed some means offer- 
ed to have her edncRttd for a poremcss. She was 
sent to school, where she fared ill, aceordinir to hnr 
own account, publiKhcd in a for<»i<»n paper from which 
we take »ome few particulars of her life. The morv 
of her school-life is contained in a letter to a friend. 
She says : 

"When I flmt entered the school I was scsrcely 
nine years old. Some years before, as the child of a 
well-to-do merchant, I had attended school, but now 
learned the difference between such a poiiition and 
my present standinf?. It was a lonp time before I 
could drill my ehildi^^h heart to endure in silence nil 
the humiliations to which I was subjected. Bnt a 
triumph lay in store for me. A<» the time for tl'e ex- 
amination drew ne«r, teachers and scholars wer« in 
continual exritpment. 1, alone, beheld the prepara- 
tions with indiffereni-e, because certain I wonM be 
eonaidered too innifrnificant to be queMtioned. Every 
day, from twelve until one o'clock, we were practised 
in sinking ; not in the form of resrvlar musical in- 
struction, but simply required to follow the air played 
on a violin, and drilled like so many canary bfrdv. I 
was never allowed to stncr. hut served the teachor as 
a raitfic stsnd, holdinfi: his notes for him. Every- 
thinfr was finnlly prepared, and the ani^ust day srriv- 
ed. I remember now swcd we wers by the appear- 
ance of the principal in a new cap of extraordinary 
eonstmction. We were required to dresn alike, and 
trouble enouRh my poor mother had had to meet the 
expense of my outfit. The ifue^ts were assembled ; 
the girls were ran^d on benches — I in a eorner be- 
hind the others — ^atid the terrible man, the Examin«>r, 
proceeded to busineas. A solitary qnoKtioii wax put 
to me just when I had arranged 'my.Helf most com- 
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fortabi J to orcrlook the room. Of conn e» as I had 
not the lenst idea of tho proper answer, I replied at 
random, and sat down again amid the scornful lang^h- 
ter of m J fcilow-scholars, and the frowns of m j teach- 
ers. The Examiner alone seemed intensely amused, 
as if he considered the reply especially appropriate. I 
was again aroused by the rising of the whole school pre- 
paratory to singing. I looked op and saw my mother 
directly before me, the tears rolling down her face, and 
looking reproachfully at me. For the flrst time I was 
really mortified, and the thought flashed through mi 
mind : How can I make np for that stupidity ? 1 
had been forbidden even the privilege of holding the 
notes at my examination, but with the assurance of 
fate, my heart urged me to go forward with the rest 
to sing. 

"Quick as thought I advanced, heedless of the cu- 
rious looks of the teachers. After the others had, 
parrot-like, gone over the songs required, the Exam- 
iner, whom I liad earnestly, wistfully stared at dur- 
ing the singing, turned suddenly to me, with the 
auestion : 'Now, what can you sing t' 'Ach I every 
ling the others have sung^-every thing,' answere!) 
I, sturdily. 

" 'So, so ! then sing this'— 

"It was a little air which I disliked ; I turned up 
my pug nose, hut sang it; then instantly a«ked per 
mission to sing the Ave Maria, which, being the most 
difficult, had been omitted by the others. Permis- 
sion was granted, and seizing the notes with the 
eageme/is of one determined at one stroke to make 
amends for the past, I sang that simple but inexpres- 
sibly touching composition ; (even now when I sing 
it the tears spring to my eyes). How did I sing f I 
do not know-H)nly thiii much I remember, that as I 
ended I found myself caught in the arms of the Ex- 
aminer, who, between tears and kisses, exclaimed, 
'Child, thou hast sung like an angel I* I turned to 
my schoolmates, to meet only sour, envious faces— 
but one little girl ran up to embrace me and congrat- 
ulate me. My mother was in a flutter of delight, and 
oonld not sufficiently express her wonder." 

From the day when Pauline proved at school the 
possession of at all events one talent in an admirable 
degree, her vocation was decided. She was at once 
m«do a member of the chorus connected with the 
Kamthner Theater, and half a dozen years later she 
made her first impression upon the public. She was 
seventeen, when in October, 1857, she sang the roU 
of the first bridesmaid in **Der Frn'tchUtx " We are 
indebted to her again for a description of t!)is impor* 
tant evening. The theatre was crowded to excess, 
and away up on "Olympus" sat a little, dried up, 
weather-beaten Jew, anxiously waiting for the mo- 
ment of his child's si^cess, for she had assured bun 
she meant to create snch a fvrore as to incite the 
manager to engage her for t^e renditian of the sec- 
ond best parts. She has not greatly altered since 
tliat time in personal appearance— is now, as then, a 
plump, graceful figure, with large, brilliant, t>lue-grey 
eyes, shadowed by long blsck lashes, and arched by 
boldly defined brows. She entered, leading the bri- 
dal chorus, and kneeling before Agathe, began the 
well-known melody in snch a joyous, daohing, lark- 
like fashion, that the audient^e broke out in tumultu- 
ous applause. Such a rendition they had never he 
fore heard, and the little leader was called to the 
front of the stage to repeat the song. When the cur- 
tain finally fell, and the little old man waited impa- 
tiently at the door of the chorus green-room, Pauline 
flew out with the dt'lightful news that she was en- 
gaged at six hundred guilders yearly to sing the less- 
er solo parts. It was, however, necessary that the 
orchestral conductor, Eckcrt, should first test her 
voice. This ho did the following day, and pronoun- 
ced the astonishing judgment that she possessed 
neither voice nor talent, and must remain in the cho 
rus. Pauline has never Isckcd spirit, so f>he stsmped 
her little foot in a ra,^, crying out that she had both 
voice and talent, and would show him sometime what 
he had lost ; furthermore, she would never sing in 
the chorus again — and never ogain in Vienna. She 

(lersuaded her father to leave Vienna, and six months 
ater we find her prima donna of the thcaXre of 01- 
miirz. Here, during that winter she studied efght^n 
new parts, running the gamut of impersonations! from 
the tragic to the most extravagant souhrette. From 
Olmtitz she went to rnigue, where the intendant of 
the Royal Opera in Berlin discovered her — a hnppy 
man when he coaxed tho rare binl to removo to that 
city. Since 1861 she has been attached, under a 
life-long contract, to the Uoyal Opera of the Prussian 
capital The little Vienna Jewess — Pauline Lucas — 
has become the Christian Pauline Lucca, since a few 
years back the wife of the Baron von Rahden. 

From the flrst evening of her appearance on the 
Berlin stage, she has been adored by the enthusiastic 
Berlin ouMic. Whether personating Margaret, Seli- 
ka, Valentine^ Lfonorn^ or the many other characters 
for which she is fitted, she is as successful in her won- 



derful influence upon her audience. There are great- 
er artists in so far as the brilliant execution of aston- 
ishing trills and painfully wonderful staccato meas- 
ures goes for music, but there are few such singers as 
Pauline Lucca. It is her peculiar talent to mei'ge all 
individuality in the rendition of the character she may 
be performing — it is never Pauline, it is always Mar- 
paretf Seh'ka, VaUiitine we see and hear. She is ut- 
terly free from affectations of any sort, and her great 
success is mainly due to her being always so simply, 
charmingly natural. 

Her house as that of the Baroness von Rahden, is 
one of tho most popular among the aristocracy of 
Berlin, and, although she gives delightful balls, 
dancing still remains her weakness— ^he likes it no 
better than when an eight-year old child. By a 
strange freak of fate the same operatic conductor who 
pronounced such severe judgment upon her in Vien- 
na is now occupying the same position in Berlin. For 
the past year, the Baroness has been suffering from a 
disease of the throat, which has prevented her inter- 
pretation of the more important musical roles, — Or- 
chntra. 



Lefebnre Wely. 

By the death of this great vietuoso, aristocratic and 
elogant Paris has lost its own particular organist, I 
mean that one among contemporary organists whose 
talent was a more faithful expression than that of any 
one else of a class of persons of the present epoch, 
who pursue the road to Heaven with every possible 
regard to their own comfort. This favor, this repn- 
tation was something he saw spring up and grow 
without much effort on his part, for he simply obeyed 
his artistic temperament, and followed the impulses 
of a lively disposition, and of an extraordinarily fer- 
tile Imagination. 

Lef€bure (Louis James Alfred), born at Paris, the 
ISih November, 1817, was the son of an organist of 
St. Roch. It is very certain that he knew his notes 
and the key-hoard Mfore he knew his lettera. At 
the age of eight, he played his first mass. When he 
was fifteen, he acted as his father's substitute, and 
about the same time, carried off at the Conservatory, 
where he had Hal€vy for master, the prizes for or- 
gan, counterpoint and fugue. It was on the organ 
of St. Roch that he began to indulge in his picturesque 
and dfu-ing extempore playing, always elegant, and 
sometimes grand and elevated ; it placed him at the 
head of a new school, which possesses the secret of 
combining, in due proportions, melody and sentiment 
with science. 

On being appointed organist to the Madeleine, in 
1847, he found an instrument of Cavaill^-CoU's. Its 
resources, until then ignored, were destined to put it 
in his power to realize all his inspirations. With 
what ardor, with what skill, did he not assist the im- 
pulse Kiven to the organ building of modem times by 
physical science ! By constant application, he ac- 
quired the art of combination, exquisite taste, a hap- 
py mixture of the diflPerent stops, an inexhaustible 
variety of sonorous effect, and, lastly, his mechanical 
virtuosity. Ho found, too, in this church, select, del- 
icate ana impressionable hearers, who responded to 
his natural inclinations, and mundane tastes, and, by 
their suiTrages, fhrnished with wings his exhibitions 
of extempore plaving. 

Leffbure was at the apoiree of his reputation, when, 
in the month of April, 1863, he took possession of 
the great organ at St. Sulpioe. In his new position, 
he found himself exposed to thejealousv of his rivals, 
and to a fresh outburst of criticism. iThe principal 
charges against him were the want of religions char- 
acter in his ideas, and their petulance ; these, howev- 
er, constituted a great portion of the secret by which 
he achieved success in a chnrch, the services of which 
should be distinguished by a great austerity of char- 
acter. He could not bring himself not to shine, not 
to please, not to "falre diversion," and for this he 
sacrificed seriousness. The mathematical sido of his 
art, the cold and infiatcd style [I] of the fugue, damped 
his dashing nature. Not that he ignored or did not 
appreciate these things ; far from it. In his note- 
book, under the date of May, 186.5, I read : "I ex- 
temporized to day an interniiniihle Aigue for them ; I 
hope they will not naw say that I can play only 
polkas I He was a profound harmonist, and no one 
was more capable of coming back to his melody, by 
a series of chords, sometimes astonishingly daring. 
On other occasions, a simple modulation snfRced to 
carry him away from his original theme. Yet, such 
was his love for art, that he neglected nothing which 
could contribute to expand and embellish the theme. 
For instance, every Sunday he used to read over the 
particular Offertory of the* day, and then extempor- 
ized acoordine to the sense and character of the 
words. Ought not every good organist to do the 
same. His extempore playing was, indeed, the ac- 
centuated re-echo of his nervous disposition. He en- 



tranced and carried awa^ oven those who did not like 
his manner. Rossini said to him one day, very just- 
ly : "People like you much more for your faulu than 
for your good qualities." 

A blade so thoronghly tempered naturally wore 
out the scabbard. On the organ at St. Sulpice, an 
organ requiring a great deal of physical strength, 
Lefifbure, whose health was already much shaken, 
expended his energies with an ardor that accelerated 
his end. He was eaten np by fever ; his extempore 
playing revealed his sute. "He seemed to fear," as 
our colleague. Hip. Provost wrote, the other day, 
"that he would not have sofllcient time to sing, in his 
own hfetrmonious language, all the melodies in his 
soul." The moment arrived, however, when he was 
compelled to beg M. Louis Dessane, the organist of 
the choir, to take his place "up there ;" when he was 
compelled to trust his reputation to that gentleman, 
as distinguished as modest, whom, during his life- 
time, he desigiuited as his successor— and this artistic 
testament will, doubtless, be carried out. It was only 
with great difficulty that Lef<$bure could now ascend 
the steep stain leading to the organ lofk. One day, 
not long since, he promised to perform at a marriage, 
and he wished to keep his word. He was, therefore, 
laboriously making his way up, when suddenly the 
sound of the blow, given by the Swiss with his hal- 
berd, announced the commencement of the ceremony. 
In less time than is required to write down the fact, 
the gallant artist ran up forty steps, and, bathed in 
perepiration, and suffering fh>m a cough which 
brought the blood -tinged foam to his lips, he placed 
his hands upon the keyboard. He was never, per- 
haps, grander. 'It was his iMt piece of extempore 
playing ; the farewell of the organist to the organ, 
the strains of which are like an echo of the Infinite. 

L^rehnre-W^ly wrote a great deal for his instru- 
ment ; for the harmonium ,* and for the voice. I will 
cite merely his "Cantiqnes," which are exceedingly 
well known ; a remarkable "O Salutaris ;" a collec- 
tion of "Offertories ,*" some pieces composed express- 
ly for the Mustel Harmonium ; a fantai^ia entitled 
TYtonta, for piano ; the "Duo sympathiqne," dedica- 
ted to his two daughten, &c. At the Opera Comique, 
he brought out a work, Let RecruUura, in which Ca- 
poul made his first appearance, but which was not a 
success. It is but a few days since that, with a hand 
already struck by death, he traced his last composi- 
tions : "La chant du Cygne," a melancholy reverie, 
for pianoforte and harmonium, in which we perceive 
very plainly the presentiment of his approaching 
death. He has left some posthumous works. "In 
all that he composed" — as M. Ambroise Thomas, a 
most competent judge, proclaimed, at the tomb — "los 
muni always admire the arace, the good taste, the purity 
of the style. He has left works, noble in character, 
and elevated in sentiment, which will bear evidence 
of his passage among us, cmd of the influence he must 
have exerted " A sure, devoted, and faithful friend ; 
endowed with cutting frankness, tempered, however, 
by a large amount of kindness ; an amiable compan- 
ion ; generous with the calculating spirit peculiar to 
musicians; witty and caustic like a real child of 
Piiris, as he was, and, moreover, a spoilt child of 
Paris : of naturally distinguished mannera, an enemy 
of everything trivial and commonplace; possessing, 
like all men on whom fortune smiles when they are 
young, a very strong opinion of himself individually, 
and never neglecting an opportunity of declaring his 
own merit :-^such, with well-directed activity, and ex- 
ceeding versatility of humor, is the complete physi- 
ognomy of Lef([n)ure- Wely, whose reputation extend- 
ed to foreign countries, especially Germany. 

This valiant and sincere artist has lef^ his mark.^ 
In the gallery of organists of St. Sulpice, in which^ 
Nivert represents correctness ; Cleremnanlt, majesty; 
Coppeau, religious unction ; Nicolas S^an, elevated 
thought ; Louis S€jan, elegance of form ; and Georges 
Schmitt, impetuosity, and brilliancy ; Left^ure W4\j 
may claim many of the qualities of his predecessors, 
adding the radiant charm of melody, and the scintil- 
lations of a most charming fancy. 

He leaves many sympathizinsr friends, whose feel- 
ings of esteem are now, alas I directed exclusively to 
his two charming daughters, his son. and his wife, 
herself an eminent artist, who appreciated him so 
well, and loved him so much. 

Em. Mathtbu dk Montbr. 



usual Correspnhnct. 

Nrw York, Jah. S5. — On Wednesday evening of 
last week Mile. Mbrlio gave a very interesting con- 
cert at Steinway Hall, assisted by Messrs. Kopta 
and Bergner, and by a female vocalist I quote the 
instrumental numbers : 
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DWIGHT'S JOURNAL OP MUSIC. 



P. F Trio. B fl*t, op. 97 BMthoTvii. 

Noeturm, F minor, op. 65, No. I Obopin. 

Prelude and Fugae io G minor (arr. bj Lint) RMh. 

Yar!«tioiu Brilitntef, (Violin) VIeaxtemps. 

Cnriierml, op. 9 Sohamftno. 

mnde PolooaiM F. Liot . 

The fine Trio, with its wonderfully beantifQl Ada- 
gio, was well played, bnt the hall is too large to ad- 
mit of one's enjoying^ anything in the way of cham- 
foer-music. Mile. Mehlig seemed at times a liule 
fame, especially in the first moyement; but it was 
impossible to say as much with regard to her per- 
formance of che extremely difficult Fugue which she 
certainly gave with roost admirable force and vigor. 
This was also true of the "Cameval," in which she 
showed herself a really great artist. The scope for 
expression and shading is so vast, and the changes 
of tempo and character are so frequent, that none but 
a thoroughly competent and self-poised artist should 
ever attempt to play these little gems which Schu- 
mann called "Cameval." At tiroes indeed we could 
desire more abandon^ but then one cannot have every 
thing, and her touch is certainly exquisitely delicate 
and yet firm. I did not exactly approve of her man- 
ner of playing the Chof>in Nocturne, for she certain- 
ly took too much liberty with the tempo, and her in- 
discriminate use (or misuse) of the peda( was quite 
painful. 

Mr. Kopta played delightfully. His tone is so 
good and accurate thst one Is delighted with its puri- 
ty, albeit a little more strength would be agreeable. 
He played several double note passages in a master- 
ly manner. 

Mr. Bergner played carefully and well, bnt at 
times bis 'cello seemed the least bit out of tune. 

As for the "Vocalist"— who evidently sang her 
two solos in order to "fill out" the progmmme— rin 
simple charity lot me decline to say anything more 
than that she has noitlier voice nor method, and can- 
not sing at all. 

The audience numbered something like 1,800 peo- 
ple, and roost of them (not being Americans) paid 
marked attention to the programme as it was per 
formed. 

Musical matters are very dull faerti this winter, and 
if it were not for the Philharmonics I should be in 
despair. Theo Thomas has, in a mysterious way, 
disappeared from public gaae, and his "Symphony 
Soir^" (very delightful but very nrni-paying enter- 
tainments) have gone with him ; this is alsb true of 
the Sunday Evening concerts, which were so enjoya- 
ble for the last two winters, but which are not even 
mentioned this season. Then wo no longer have any 
Mason and Thomas' Soir^ of chamber music ; they 
were discontinued winter before last ; the Harmonic 
Society and the Mendelssohn Union (our choral so- 
cieties) seem to be either dead or hopelessly lethar- 
gic r. 

Frb. 7. On Saturday evening we had our 3d 
Philharmonic Concert, with the appended pro- 
gramme : 

Symphony : "Gooflwration of Soands*^ Spohr. 

GiftT»ttiia, »'!>» plac«r '' Oun'i Udn RoMdni. 

MIm CUrm L. Kellogg. 

P. F. Coneorto, K flnt major, No. 6 Beethoven. 

Mll«. Anna Mehlif. 

Orcrtare, SacnnUlM, Ooldmark. 

Aria. "Dei vienl," Nosw di Figaro Monrt. 

Overtnrv' Leonora, No 3 Beetbovea. 

The orchestral playing was in every respect excel- 
lent, and too much praise cannot be given to the 
perfect unity with which every movement of the elab- 
orate Symphony was performed. To my mind this 
celebrated work of Spohr's is less attractive than it is 
to many mu<ic'an^, and the merits of the composi- 
tion seem very unequally distributed ; as for instance, 
the 2nd movement— Cradle-Song, Serenade, &c.,— 
with its curious mixed rhythm, is certainly a "gem 
of purest rapr serene," while the "Marche" is totally 
out of keeping with any thing e!se, aud is indeed, to 
my mind, even trivial. 

The "Sacuntala" Overtnre, performed for the first 
time in this couniry, is essentially Frenohy in its ef- 
feet, and therefore not immensely solid or forceful. 



There are some neat bits of instrumentation, and 
there are some harp passages which might possibly 
have been attractive if the sound of the harp had not 
been entirely drowned out by the other instruments ; 
as a whole, Tery suggestive of Batiste's elaborate and 
frothy organ voluntaries. 

Mile. Mehlig achieved an artistic snccess in her 
performance of Beethoven's superb Concerto, which 
was played at one of our concerts last winter by Mr. 
Mills. Her excellences are a wonderfully delicate 
touch, an admirably even technique, and a poetic 
spirit which always grasps the meaning and plan of 
the composer. Her one especial weakness is a lack 
ofbreadth in style and phrasing. This deficiency 
was more especially evident in the final movement, 
which unquestionably requires great strength and 
force to give the requisite dignity and grandeur. 

Mile. M. was enthusiastically encored, in fact call- 
ed out three times, but she declined to play again, 
and only acknowledged the compliment by bowing. 

Miss Kellogg sang her two selections creditably 
and well, and had she been less self-conscious and 
"airy" would have made a pleasing impression. O 
that she would only listen to reason, and try to tone 
down her exuberant self-gratulatory manner, for she 
really is not a (jrtal artist, and no amount of printed 
encomiums will make her one ; neither will that end 
be gained by the purchase of any number of floral 
testimonials, by previous arrangement among enthu- 
siastic admirers. She was encored, and sang, in re- 
sponse, a trifling and totally incongruous "Chanson," 
Carl Bergmann — much to the surprise and satisfac- 
tion of the audience --playing the pianoforte accom- 
paniment* F. 

Chicaoo, Feb. 5. — Very few occurrences in a mu- 
sical way are just now to be noted here. Since my 
former letter the Ritchings English Opera Troupe 
gave a season of three weeks at McVicker's Theatre, 
a little old-fashioned, rather iiiconvenient place for an 
audience, but, as I am told, a very good stage, and a 
good house for sound. The usual category of "Bo- 
hemian Giri," "Maritana," "Martha^" "Trovatore," 
and "Crown Diamonds" was gone through with, and 
further, "Faust." "The Postillion of Lonjnmeau," 
"The HuguenoU," and "Travista.'? 

The vocal resources of this combination were not 
extravagant. The principals a^-e, as you know, Mrs. 
Bernard herself. Miss Howson (whom I did not hear), 
Mra. Annie Kemp Bowler, Mr. Bowler, the Peakes, 
Mr. Bernard, and Henry Drayton. The chorus was 
very spirited, bnt very small. The orchestra was an 
indigenous growth, the product of a part of the city 
not yet "raised to grade," and so I forbear criticism. 
Mr. Behrens was said to direct ; how well, I cannot 
say, not knowing how badly they could have played 
but for his restraining hand. Mr. Behrens roust en- 
large his repertory of high Dutch expletives, or give 
up the direction of a Chicago orchestra. These men 
are said to be hired at the rate of so much a cubic foot 
of tone. The kettle drummist gets the largest pay; 
the trombone next. 

The costumes were realty splendid. And howerer 
the ensemble inight fall below what one could desire 
for the heavier operas, there was in every perform- 
ance (except "Faust") much to ndmire, enough, in- 
deed, to repay the listener. There is one perform, 
ance to which I wi^h to call your especial attention 
when they visit Boston, and that is La Traviata. 
The scene in the second act between Mrs. Bernard 
{Im Traviata) and Mr Drayton {Georgie Germont), 
and afterwards between Drayton and Bowler {At' 
/redo), was done the most perfectly of any operatic 
performance I ever saw. I have many tiroes heard 
better voices than either, althongh these are pleasant 
to hear ; but so complete a realisation of what must 

have been the dramatist's intention, so lively a rei»- 
resentation of the grieving father, and the loviut;, 
heart-broken woman, I never saw. It did not serm 
acting. Mrs. Bernard and Drayton did admirably 



throughout the season. Every single peraonation of 
Drayton's was a new reTelation to us ; one would 
not dream that Plunkttt in "Martha" and Germont 
were rendered by the same man. 

The Oratorio Socibtt gave the Mettiah, Jan. 
27 and 28, to very good houses. Chicago is yet too 
poor to afford an organ in a public hall, so we had 
only orchestral accompaniment. This Society was 
organized last Spring and has a chorus of about 
three hundred. The President is Mr. Geo. L. Dun- 
lap, a solid man ; the Secretary, Mr. O. Blackman, 
Principal of Musical Instruction in our public schools. 
The musical direction has been from the firet in the 
hands of Hans Balatka, who holds with us much the 
same relation that Zenrahn docs in Boston. 

The Mettdah was given here about ten yean ago 
by the Musical Union, under the direction of Mr. C. 
M. Cady (Root k Cady). The chorus numbered 
seventy and the orchestra fif^n. Since then it has 
not been attempted till now. Indeed until the 
Young Men's Christian Association built Farwell 
Hall, there was no good place in which to hold con- 
certs or rehearsals of a large choral society ; our only 
reliance was the churches, and these are always liable 
to foe taken with a revival at inopportune times, (al- 
though Dr. Hatfield thinks the Chicago churches are 
as free from thata« any he knows.) Now, however, 
we have Farwell Hall, which, although deficient in 
the staid blue-stocking air of your Music Hall, is yet 
a plaasant, commodious, and feasible place of gather- 
ing. The chorus on this occasion went well. The 
alto was too light. The tenor and bass was splendid I 
The soprano good enough. The orchestra did well 
in the choruses and fairly in the solos. The poor 
trnmpetera had a "hard row" of it in the tmropet 
song ; bnt Mr. Whitney came through with very lit- 
tle apparent regard to the abnormal developments 
behind him. And this Mr. Whitney (M. W.), Mr. 
Editor, quite captivated our city. His voice is so 
resonant, his method so broad and artistic, and his 
presence so proper, that we have nothing to do but 
to envy Boston the possession of so admirable an ar- 
tist. Miss Brainard did the soprano solos in her 
usual excellent way. The alto got sick at just the 
wrong time, so we left her parU out. The quartet 
altos were taken by Miss Mary Holden. Mr. Jas. 
Whitney sang his parts very much to the audience's 
satisfaction, except a certain suspicion of nasal qual- 
ity in the tone, and too much tremolo. On the whole, 
however, Chicago is glad to get him. The Society 
proposes to take up Elijah or the Hymn of Praise, 

Dbr Freyschdetz. 

Iptvtg^fs lonrnal of Stnsu. 

BOSTON. FEB. 13. 1870. 

I ,- -II ■---!■■ - » 

Concerts. 

The serenth of tlie Stmfhony Concerts, crowd- 
ed of couree, was a fair fulfilment of the following 
programme : 

Ovrrtar* to "TIm Water Currlar" ChemUni. 

CbornM* Ibr Male VoIcm : 

a, Prie«tembor: "0 lob and Osirl*," fttwi "Th« 

Magic Flnt#'' Monrt. 

h Foreotem' Choras, from "Tb« Pllpimaf ^ of tba 

Bom-' Beboiuann. 

Orphan* Monleal Soolatj. 

P. V. Concerto, No. 8. C minor, op. 37 Baathoven. 

Mla« AHea Dutton. 
SymphoDj In C oujor Bchabert. 

One of the newspaper critics merely mentions the 
Cherubtni Overture en paxsant as a pretty thing. It is 
one of the great Overtures, and s6>tson after season has 
been slowly but surely winning the recognition of the 
many, as it did of the few in the first season of the 
Concerts ; a work of rare nobility and beauty, and 
seemeth bettor npon every hearing. With still more 
emphasis may this be saiu ui Jie great Schubert Sym- 
phony in C— Ais Ninth and last— the one of "the 
heavenly length," as Schumann said ; a work in 
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which his genias seems to have tried the strength of 
its wiiif^s and found them equnl to the highest and 
the longest flight, new aspiration still hegotten of new ' 
triumph. After the bi-ooding, earnest, self-sup press* 
ed, deep planning and resolnng introduction, how the 
heroic, high-strung rhythm, strong enough for all the 
wealth of harmony with which it is weighted, sweeps 
awny with you and bears you on from glory unto 
glory, as on a joyous and unlimited excursion amid 
starry clusters of new worlds I Perpetual surprise, 
—the more so that the same rhythm is kept up and 
the same moti'res constantly return. After the won- 
derful Andante, a long and complete poem in itself, 
the same exhaustless, soar^ and adventurous ener- 
gy, striking out new paths, new rhythms, in the 
Scherzo C^ith its delicious Trio, as if touching for a 
moment upon ons of the Happy Isle?) and the Finale, 
with those thnndering reiterations in the basses, sus- 
tains itself unflagging to the end. The whole Sym- 
phony reveals a great state of mind, an inward reali- 
sation of the soul's richest life, which it seems mar- 
vellous that any man could so sustain throughout 
so long and arduous a work. The Symphony was 
remarkably well played, and it is the universal testi- 
mony of those who have heard it many times, that 
still the last impression is more glorious than all be- 
fore. 

The entire C-minor Concerto of Beethoven had 
never been played here before. Mr. Lang, in the 
second reason of the Concerts, played the irst move- 
ment only, which is certainly the most signiflcant, 
with the Cadenxa by Moschcles. This time his fair 
pupil, Miss Ddtton. allowed us to hear the whole, 
u«ing in the first part the fine Cadenza written by 
Carl Reinecke. The Largo, although full of beauty 
and of tender feeling, is not of Beethoven's best ; its 
perpetual figures of embellishment seem common- 
place /or him, and such as Hummel or some others 
might have written. The Finale, however, common 
as its gay and piquant motive sounds, is full of deli- 
cate and fine originality. Miss Dntton won much 
pra'se by the performance, showing marked improve- 
ment, though the strength flagged a little near the 
end, and there was sometimes want of di^amess, of 
•elf- possessed, quiet strength in the left hand. 

The Orpheus, now under Mr. Zbkrahn's direc- 
tion, numbered some forty voices, rich, resonant, 
well blended, and sang better than we have heard 
them for some years. The fre»h and breezy "wood 
notes wild" of Schomnnn's chorus, all in praise of 
forest life, caught new nnimation and a poetic tinge 
from the accompanying horns and bass trombone, 
the peculiar rhythm of whoso passages seems to have 
miided a critic of the Advrrtiter into the impression 
that they stammered and blundered in the exccniion ; 
they are meant to come in somewhat tumnltuonsly, 
with crossing and commingling echoes as it were. 

Next Thursday's Concert oflTers us : Symphony in 
G minor, Mozart ; Unfinished Symphony, Schnlurt ; 
Overtures : "Mtflusina," by Mendeiuohn, and "Wood 
Nymph," /ienufU ; Serenade, from a Quartet, (for all 
the strings), Hntfdn ; Piano Concerto in D, (first 
time), Mozart, playe<l by "Mr. Hermann Daum. 



Mr. J. C. D. Parkrr resumes his* Trio Con- 
certs, on successive Saturday evenings, at Chu-kcr- 
ing's. Wc felt it to Ik* a real privation thst we had 
to lose the firMt one, which took place last Saturday 
evening ; but wo have no hesitation in endorsing 
what wo find said of it and of him in the Adt-ertiner 
of Monday : 

It is pleasant to say a word about Mr. James C. 
D. Parker, whose artistic career ail of us who care 
for our ciiy'n progrchs in other and l>citer things than 
the increase in population and wealth must watch 
with intereHt. Born and bred in Hi)8ton,he has done 
hi* hcKt to repay the deU which every one owes to 
his birth-place and home, and tve shonid find It hard 
to name another native Bostoninti who has accom- 
pllnlied so much for the cultivation among us of pure 
muf icdl art and taste. 



His first trio concert of the season was given at 
Chickerings' Hall on Saturday evening. Llstemann 
with the violin, and Heindl with the 'cello, played so 
well that our regret that tho great West has swallow- 
ed Scliulfze and Wulf Fries was sensibly diminished. 
Mrs. Barry, always Mr. Parker's right-hand woman, 
sung a recitative and air by Paisiello and a couple 
of Mendelssohn .songs as our best contralto should. 
She is singing this winter In some respects hotter 
than ever before. The trios were Haydn's in A flat 
and Beethoven's in £ flat. 

Mr. Parker him.<ie1f, beside his part in the trios, 
played a Nocturne of Chopin and a charming little 
novelette (whatever that is in music) by Schumann. 
And all that he did was done excellently. We have 
often thought that Mr. Parker does not appear at his 
best in a concerto in the great hall, (though, we con- 
fess we almost changed our mind after his rendering 
of the Mendelssohn concerto at the Symphony con- 
cert last month,) because his playing is so very qniet, 
— so severely nndemonstrative. It is not that it lacks 
warmth, so much as that it has not alwavs flash and 
sparkle onongh to hold its own against the full or- 
chestra. But here, in a chamber concert, his exquis- 
ite refinement and taste give an admirable account of 
thctnselvos. They are worth all the virtuosity in the 
world. We hope that our readers will not neglect 
the remaining concerts of ihe set, which will be given 
on the three following Saturday evenings. 

Mr. Prrabo, in his third Mating (Friday, Feb. 
4), played to the great satisfaction of a large and ap- 
preciative audience, the following selections : 

Suite, op. 24. C shitrp minor Wm. St. Bennett 

») Preoto e lesgfero. d) Al*» FantiiRla. 

b) Allefrrrtto leggrlero. •) Presto ni^tji to. 

e) Airltfito aurnl. f) Lento e«1 Alli^ffro. 

"Tier ClMTierHtUrke." np. 6 Otto Dresel. 

No. 2, Pr'Atadium. flutmAJor. 
Ko 4, Schendno. V mnjor. 
■tade en forme de Varlatlonii, op. 13. C ^hmrp minor. 

Rob SchuniBBii. 

8on»t«, Op. 10, No. 8. D rnsjoj Beethoven. 

a] Presto c] Mennetto, Alleirro. 

b] Largo e rneet^). d] Rondo Allegro. 

The Suite by Bennett is not an imitation of the old 
dance forms of Bach and Handel's day, hut simply 
an agreeable succession of short, graceful fiincies al- 
together modem in their features. Two or three of 
them were strikingly beautiful, but the series at a 
whole, though pleasing, not particularly inspiring. 
The two little pieces by Mr. Dresel were like old 
friends to most, and very welcome; a graceful. trib- 
ute of the younger to the older artist, whose long ab- 
sence is so much felt. 

That Ktude by Schumann is a remarkable piece of 
Variation work, truly creative developments of a 
theme that has much in it ; at every change it gives 
you something new and of deep import. A very dif- 
ficult work withal, but not so to Peraho. The selec- 
tion from Beethoven's earlier Sonatas was a happy 
one. We are not sure that it has found its way into 
our concert rooms before, althongh a favorite in pri- 
vate. The contrast of its weighty and impressive 
f^rtjo, in 6 8 time, with the light, airy elegance of 
the Minuet and Trio, and of both with the impetuous 
opening Prrt^o and concluding Hondo, is very fine, 

and never lets tho interest flag. It was admirably 
rendered, though the intensity of the player now and 
then betrayed him into an apparently unconscious 
hurrying of the tctnpo fo** a few mcasnrcs at a time. 
At tho last Matinee (next Friday), Mr Peraho will 
play a Sonata in A minor by Mozart, .•something by 
Schumann (op. 23). and again, what will be particu 
larly welcome, the iast Sonata (op. Ill) of Beetho- 
ven. 



KKOMflii Opbra. If the Parepa Bosa Company 

had done nothing eha, the tnanner in which they can 

perform the "Marriage of Figaro" (as they have done 

three times in the Boston Theatre) fully establishes 

their right to the remarkable success they have had 

here and elsewhere. Of course we would much 

rather hear Mozart's delicious mu<«ic sung in the Ital- 
ian ; but with this single drawback, and in spite of 
it, the presentation of that rare work of pure imagi 
native geniurt as a whole was worthy of anji( Ofiem 
troupe that has been licard here No, we mn.«t say 
in sjf>ite of oneortwodc.luctions further. The Figaro 
of Mr. Cam roKLL, particularly, which was too stiif 
and serious ; he things the muoic finely, and with a 
rich, sonorous voice, but it is no fault of his that he 
was not born x\ ith the ri» comiva, such as we have 



seen in the Italians and somewhat in Formes. Nor 
was Mr. Hall's Don Bartolo more than indiflferen 
good ; but here it is a small part compared with that 
in Rossini's "Barber." But speaking of the smaller 
parts, we must acknowledge that the tenor, Mr. 
NoRDBLoif, really appeared and sung to very good 
advantage as the old music master Don Bosilio, and 
the old Marcellina of Miss Stockton was a fair 
contribution to the completeness of ihe thing. Mr. 
Lawrbmcb, as ihe Count, both sang and acted bet- 
ter than we have heard him in other rdles; his bari- 
tone is of a rich and musical quality, and he uses it 
generally well, if sometimes with some overdoing of 
expression. 

Now for the rest we ean indalge in praise with little sero- 
pie. Surely It ii rare good fortune to see the three principal 
female parts eo oharmiDgly preeeo ted. To each of them has 
Monrt given of hla dlvluint melody wIthoQl illnt. Theatre 
of Susanna and the Ooaotcsa and the Page are a whole price- 
lens trraenry of mmg. Rf faTorof the ladiee, his superiors, 

thld faeeinating yonng rogue of a Cheruhlnomuiit be allowed 
to claim onr attention fln't. And never wnk he more faeetna- 
ting than in the impersonation of Mnt Ssouiif. It Inrkvd no 
grace of perM>niil beauty ; free, natural, refined action: rich, 
pure mesao-eoprano voice, and exprpNelve rendering of the 
rourie. Thix young Don Juao in the bud,Jii"t awnlie to the 
strange mystery of the pension that fs to abiiorb him. could 
not hare sung his own trembling nwi^t confessions (we nienn 
the ideal Cherubino himself) more f«^ling1y, more benntlfully 
than they were sung here. The **Nttn no phi roMt son** and 
'* Voi ehe fapttp''^ told their story after MoxHrt s own heert, 
there can be no donbt. A\\ the pretty by -play, too, was all 
alive with cunning humor. 

Miss Ilo.<ic IlRRiiSB had only her p^tiu figure [dwarfed still 
more in the presence r>f her msid) to contend Hgninnt in her 
C'therwise very happy presentation of ihe Countess. Her ac- 
tion was natural and easy, and Khe sang, with her somewh'tt 
small but telling voice, delightfully. She it* indeed a finlMhed 
singer, and is always in earnest, making the most of erery 
moment of her part whether In song or sileat. 

Then, (hr ihe Susanna, in one of her many and sneceasfal 
rAlas I as Mme. Parva-Ros% pleased us so morh. Yon almo«i 
forgot tho poDderona ph>siquo iu the unflagging snimsMnn, 
the ease and sprightly humor if her aet ion, ever felleitons and 
winning every one's good will She was In fine Tcvire.— p-ir- 
ticulsrly that closing night, the stormy Satnnlay, when the 
thentre was cro«d« d— and rang in her beet >iv'e. Tn the pnra 
and hesTenly melody of 'iVA ti^arV to a most eh<«ste. flue 
oxeco l'>n s!ie ndded something nearer to the tine lilgii feeling 
than WH hsiTH felt In many of her roeal triumphs. The Letter 
duet: **5ii^r firm,'* between her and the O'untess, «as sur. 
passingly btautihil, and had of ooudm to t»e repeated. 

[The rest, oar printer says, mnst wait.] 

MERE MENTION. Do not lorgec Mr. PAaxxa's Trto Con- 
cert this evening; nor ibe Rnssiane this afternoon, and. be>i 

of all, their Sacred Concert ai Selwyn's to-morrow evening; 
ihey had the bcKt sort of audienee. and a large one, on Wed- 
nesday, theflnt night of ttieir return. 

Miss Mehlig'8 Concert 

(From the New York Tribune, Jan. 80 ) 
A new pisnist has come nmong us. She has been 
heard several times in public, but only as sn accesso- 
ry, and not as the central point of interest. Kach 
time, however, that she hn^ appeared, the (;:ood im- 
pression that she first produced has been xlren^then- 
ed, and the belief conKrmcd thiU her nbilitics are of 
no ordinary measure of cx<'ellence. 

Last evening;, this younir Indy f^avo her first con- 
cert at Stcinwsy Hull. The protrrammo was ad- 
dressed rather to mnsicians ihnn to a trcnentl audi- 
ence, and the selrrtions were made with a view doubt- 
less of showinfr the ueneral scopo of Miss Mchlr^'s 
studies in her art, and the results that xhe has ntinin- 
cd. The recitnl of ihe pie<Ts that she played will il- 
In.-ftrate the variety of her subjects and styles : 

Trio, op. 97 ( pianofnrte violin and Velio) Beethoven. 

Nocturne Ohopin: 

Prelude and Kngne Bnih. 

A Carnival piece, op. 9 Schumann. 

Qraud PulonalM Lii-at. 

Hero wo have a nrofrramnic thai is calculated to 
test the powers of tlic most conKunimtiic pinni^t. I'o 
play it one must be master of every i*tyle. of the 
breadth and npose noressnry to the intcrpnttttion of 
Reeihovcn, of ilic nervouj* sensibility. (npriciouHuess 
of mooil. and piH'tic subtlety iKat behtnc to Chopin ; 
of the dramatic intensity, rcstle»»sness, fire, and paa- 
sion that characterize Schumann ; of the sicadfsist- 
ncss, and strenfrth, and firmness that are etisenlial to 
the playing of tho f^^ne8 of Rai'h ; of the transccn- 
dent execution that 1A*t\ requires uf those who would 
conquer hi.*) most dilYicult works. 

That all these cifis should Im centred upon one 
performer it would be too much to expect, and yet 
Miss Mohlitr has so far posses^iMl herself of them as 
to cnthle her to be considered a really unat artist 
No other could hold an audience of connoi-«''eurs sh« h 
as that fifathcied Ia*)t evening so long and so firmly, 
for some of the pieces were certainly "caviare to the 
general," and such as one looks rather to hear in a 
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qniet muic-room, with a handfal of listeners, than in 
a poblic concert hall. Of this tharacter was Schu- 
mann's description of the Carnival, a composition we 
should hardly think less than 40 pages in lenf^th, and 
reqairing at least 20 minotes to play ; but it was lis- 
tened to not only with patience but with interest, and 
its close was followed by the applause of those un- 
mistakably pleased. 

The sentiment with which the Nocturne of Chopin 
was played was of the right quality, not exaggerated 
into sentimenulity on the one hand nor held with too 
much strictness on the other. The fugue by Bach 
illustrated the accuracy of Miss Mehlig's playing and 
the mechanical finish to which she had brought it, for 
in a fugue there is no room for sentiment and nothing 
tells but inexorable exactness. Four melodies are 
being twisted and interwoven and still are to be kept 
distinct, and a false note ruins everything. The 
fugue that Miss Mehlig played was the one in G Mi- 
nor, composed for oigan and arranged by Lisst for 
the piano. The arrangement is one of great excel- 
lence, the pedal part being finely worked in. Miss 
Mehlig played it grandly, with a downright earnest- 
ness that befitted the composition, and with a clear- 
ness and force and a distinctness of the themes that 
did her the greatest credit. That it might be seen 
how for she had oversome the final possibili- 
ties of the instrument as summed up by tne great 
headmaster of the school of difficulties, the young ar- 
tist played for a closing piece Lisst's Grande Polo- 
naise. The composition was, we have heard, studied 
by her under the personal direction of the composer, 
and Mis9 Mehlig certainly rendered it with wonder- 
ful nerve and power, and a technical skill that at 
once set at rest all question as to her being entitled 
to hold a foremost rank among the pianists of the 
present day. 

The Bustian Opera. 

The Russian Opera Company now performing at 
the French Theatre is worthy of more than a passing 
notice. It is presenting to the public a performance 
entirely different from any that has been given here 
— an exceptional performances-one- that we hear as 
it were by accident, and which is not likely to be re- 
peated soon. Judged by the standards that we ap- 
ply to French and Italian operas, the representation 
falls curiously short of artistic perfection, and those 
who care only to have their ears gratifibd by melodi- 
ous strains will not attain that result by going to the 
Russian Opera. And for thii very reason tne per- 
formance seems to us to be the mors interesting, and 
the more absolutely it differs in every particular from 
the Italian models, the more deeply interesting it be- 
comes. And certainly fVom this point of view it is 
everything that could be wished. It is the reverse of 
all one's preconceived notions of opera. 

In Uie first place, it is most curious to hear a lan- 
guage spoken, not one word of which from begin- 
ning to end curries the slightest idea to the mind of 
the hearer. This is not possible either with the 
French, the German, or the Italian, all of which are 
cognate to our tongue, and have many wprds of a 
familiar sound even to those who have never studied 
the language ; but the Russian fulls to give the hear- 
er a single clue. The work performed is called a 
"comic opera." It is as comic as its title, "Askold*s 
Tomb." An important scene is in a graveynrd, and 
a heavy pall of solemnity covers the entire play. In 
fAct, the predominant feature both of the music and 
the words is melancholy. If. then, this is a specimen 
of Russian comedy, we shudder to think what Rus- 
sian tragedy must l)c. We believe this work to be a 
direct reflection of the character of the people. Light- 
hearted ness is the last result of civilisation. Neither 
the Irish, nor the Hungarian^, nor the Poles, nor the 
Russians have any of it in their national music. The 
opera, besides being very heavy and sombre, is not 
treated at all afVer the manner of operatic composers 
in general. There is not a trio, or a quartet, or a 
concerted piece of any kind, oxr-ept one dnet, from 
the hoKinning to the end. The performers sing each 
by hitntfelf, assisted sometimes by a chorus. No ac- 
tion in attempted. Thfi prima donna folds her arms 
and moves quietly and sadly up and down the stage 
as she sings. It is not that she does not know how 
to act, but that she has no intention whatever of try- 
ing to. A perfect repos^ and self-control and quiet 
is manifested in every motion. 

The dresses are quaint and singular, and some of 
them are very rich and beauiiful. 

In the course of the opera two naiionul dances oc- 
cur. The first of these U danced by four of the la- 
dies of the company in long drcMes, with the stately 
movements of a minuet, and accompanied with grace- 
ful, slow wavini{S of the arms — altogether a strange 
and unaccustomed dance, as different as possible from 
the indecent caperings of the French stage. 

Finally, the whole performance seemed to us not 



only novel and interesting, but wonderfully instruc- 
tive. In two hours at this representation one can get 
a clearer insight into the manners, and costumes, and 
customs, and national i raits of this far-off and great 
Slavic race, than in weeks of delving among books. 
The stage is the epitome of a nation's life, and here 
is an opportunity such as seldom occurs to study that 
of our ttussian mends. — N. Y, Sun, Dec. 17. 

A Faihionable Concert at Steinway HalL 

The Church Music Association is an oiyanisation 
that has created quite a sensation among the fashion- 
able people of the city. It is under the auspices of 
the clergy and laity of the Episcopal churches of this 
city in general, and of Trinity Church in especial. 
Upon its Executive Committee are Mrs. Astnr, Mrs. 
Cutting, Mrs. Mott, Mrs. Sam. Bariow, Mrs. Dix, 
and other prominent ladies. 

Its purpose is to organise a chorus from the most 
proficient amateurs, having regard also to the social 
position of the members. As amateurs are not alto- 
gether to be trusted, there is a nucleus of German 
professionals to give them steadiness and courage. 
In all there are about 150 in the chorus, and they are 
supported by an orchestra of some fifty pieces. Dr. 
Fecn, an organist of Trinity parish, conducts. 

They give throe concerts ; no tickets are sold. The 
affair is supported by the subscribers, of whom there 
are fiftpr, each subscriber paying one hundred dollars, 
and being entitled to twenty-three tickets to each con- 
cert. With these they invite their friends. On the 
ticket is printed "Evening dress"— an indication that 
the gentlemen are expected in dress-coats, and the 
ladies without bonnets. The ushers are gentlemen 
prominent in society. The place of holding the con- 
certs is Steinway Hall. The music performed is a 
mass bjr one of the great composers, and a secular 
composition. 

On Wednesday last, the first concert of the season 
took place. A canvas covered way from the street to 
the entrance of the hall was erected, and the hall it- 
self was carpeted for the occasion. There never was 
such an audience in it before. All fashionable New 
York was present in elegant attire, and as for the cho- 
rus it was resplendent in low-necked dresses and pow- 
dered hair, and smiled sweetly to its near relative, 
the audience. The clergy flecked the andience here 
and there in spots of blandly smiling black, and look- 
ed complacently upon their flocks. Ordinary con- 
certs begin at 8 o'clock, but this one began at half- 
past 8, though it eompensated for the late beginning 
by not getting out till half-past 1 1 . 

Mosart's Twelfth Mass and theflrsthalf of Oberon 
were tfung indiffbrently well, though far better Uian 
any one who heard the rehearsals would have sup- 
posed possible. Though some two thousand persons 
were present, the concert was a private one. and is 
entitled to immunity from criticism, and we there- 
fore make none. A marked feature of the occasion 
was the conductor, Mr. James Pech, "Mus. Doc. 
Oxon.," or Oxford musical doctor. His peculiarity 
as a conductor is that he kicks time. The method, 
though singular, might be pardoned as an eccentrici- 
ty if he kicked at (he same time with his beat ; but as 
the two were seldom together, his orchestra, totally 
nnu|ed to such proceedings, were at a loss whether 
to give their attention to his feet or his hands, and, 
between the two, floundered badiv in their time. Dr. 
Pech has also signalised himself Ky a printed analy- 
sis of the music, interspersed withbioffraphical refer- 
ences to himself and his own emotions at various 
epochs of his life. Among the singular statements 
that he makes is one to the eflPect that if he had been 
more intimate with his chorus he would have left 
out a few bars from one of the movements, hut we 
fail to do him justice; his own words are alone suffi- 
cient for that — here they are : 

"Had our acquaintance with the highly-refined and 
cultivated circle, comprising those ladies and gentle- 
men who compose our very excellent chorus, been of 
longer standing, we should have exercised a judicious 
daring, and expunged the middle part of the Ikmn, 
when our delight, we might say our raptures, would 
have been as perfect as intense." 

And here is another bit of autobiography of re- 
freshing sweetness and simplicity, and so artlessly 
introduced : 

"The Et Ineamatiu is exquisite. The flow of the 
melody is so graceful — the answera are so finely made 
in the several parts, and the whole is so divinely pa- 
thetic as well as simple, that (on hearing it, some 
years since, when conducting this Mass at the Peo- 
ple's Philharmonic Concerts, in Exeter Hall, Lon- 
oon, with Mme. Catherine Hayes as Primal) we 
thought it could not be exceeded, till we arrived at 
the Benedictus." 

At the next concert the Association is to give 
Mendelssohn's "Hymn of Praise," and Haydn's Six- 
teenth Mass. — Sun. Jan, 18. 
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Vooal, with puno AcoompaiiiBianft. 

Sweet and low. Quartet 9. C Barnhg, S5 

T«nBjMMi^ LalUbj Mt to sAiuie, whleh, If babtes 
had inQflt«ill7-eaUIvat«d ••», would not fldl to Im0 
thorn Id thoir mott an«aqr momonfts. 

Jim the Carter Lad. 8. c^to e. WiUiamB. 80 

AehMrfnlyJolly strain, voU oaleulatad to drive 
away tho bhu». 

A Star in the dark (Una Stella in notte bruna). 

Song. 3turaton. 40 

When the com Is waving. Blamphin. SO 

Non Partir. (And wilt thou go). BootL 35 

n mio dolor. (My sorrow). Guglielmo. 85 

Au revoir ! not adieu. S. D minor and major. 

Levey. 35 
A vory dasbablt song, Ikr abovo tlw ordlnaiy 
grido. 

How gently fall those simple words, "God bless 



you 



t$ 



3. C to e. 



TkomoM 35 



itlally a booo ballad, anbodylof soottiaonls 
with melody eomblaod, whith Bust flad a Immm la 
every hasaaa bMrt. 

A brighter world than this. 2. F to f. Cox. 30 
' A swMt, soothing ballad, whieh ought to (and prob- 
ably will) bcooma a graat fcvorits. 

Don't treat a man disdainfully. 3. C to g. 

WUlianu. SO 
A llvaly song, ftaaght with good-natured aentlment. 

Inatnuiiantal. 

March for the Piano-forte. 4 hands. For Teacher 
and Pupil. 2. C. MoMon. 75 

The popll's (or primo) part of the duet is llmlled to 
the eooDpaas of a fifth, and is eooMqaently available 
to pupils of the smallMt exeentlve eapadty. 
Polka from "Hamlet". Thamas. 35 

Ein hen, ein sinn. fOne heart, one soul). Polka 

Mazurka. Sbtuua. 40 

AddieOalop. Brillante. 5. E& Wiegand. 60 
Good praetiee Ibr pnplls, and good nusle witlial. 

Lob der Frauen. (Praise of Woman). Polka 
Maxourka. 3. D. StruuM. 40 

A very graeefUt and pleaafng Danee Pieee wfaleh 
win more than aatldy the meet fiistidloas Terpafeho- 
nan devotee. 

Lingering Joys. Polka Maaourka. 3. C. 

Genier. 30 
Another attraetive daaee pieoe dmllav in ehaiaeter 
to the preceding. 

Floating Waltx. S. A. Wright, 30 



Thb Ambricak TtTHB Book. A oomplete eol- 
lection of the tunes which are wide)y popular in 
America, with the most popular Anthems and 
Set pieces, preceded by Sk new course of In- 
struction for Singing Schools. The Tunes and 
Anthems selected from all sources by five hun^ 
dred Teachers and Choir Leaders. 1.50 

The above anaoanefoent It a snflleieot warrantj 
of the exeellenoe and tfteleney of this eoUecHon of 
Ghnreta Uasle. The Amcrlemn Tone .Book is cml- 
aently the Tune Book for general »doptl<m In Ameri- 
can Choirs. 
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"In die Fema'* 

[At Mr. P«nbo*a flnC BCado^a, Oct. 94th, Ltfve'f bMQtlfal 
bftlkd "lo die FutM," wu smig hj AiriiA Whittsh. No ooe 
pf«Miit«ftn IbifetthstODMofher Tolee, which (In eonnee- 
tion with word*) Menwd prophetle of th« approftching depar- 
turs of th« gifted and beloved iinier]b.. 

A Toice fell on my listening etr; 
The finger's gradoas form was near, 
I heard her tones so sweet and clear : 

"In di£ Fernet" 
A prelade was it, fit and rare. 
To harmonies awaiting tliere 

In der Feme, 

For in the coming season's hoars 
The young interpretT of powers 
So vast and high, was to he oars 

In der Feme ; 
Toaching all depths of heart and soni, 
Swayed by the Master Mind's control, * 

In der Feme. 

Bnt e'er those hoars had reached their last, 
The singer's spirit backward cast 
Its mortal form, and upward passed 

In die Feme, 
And as she winged her HeaTenward flight, 
She saw the glories of the Light 

In der Feme, 

Again he si rack the chords which stirred 
The inmost soal, yet ondistarbed 
Mingling with those notes I heard : 

•7n die Feme," 
The voice, the song was yet the same. 
As floating on the air it came : 

"In die Feme," 



[From the London Moilonl Tteei] 

Bach*s OrosM Passions-Miitik. 
(ST. MATTHEW.) 

BY Q, A. MACFARRBir. 
[Oontlnned from pace 178.] 

It 18 strange even to wonderful that the match- 
less productions of the greatest master of coun- 
terpoint should have remained a secret in the 
land of his birth, and the locality of his activity, 
for as long again as the whole term of his H4, 
affcer death had closed his labors. So, when Mo- 
cart was in Leipsig in 1 790, it was only by laying 
the separate parta side bjr side of some of Bach's 
least inaccessible compositions, in the library of 
St. Thomas's Church, that he could pemse and 
take delight in those great works whoee existence 
and concealment are almoet equally marvellous. 
In 1803, more than half a century after the sur- 
cease of the grand old cantor, Forkel declared to 
the world what a hidden treasure was in his un- 
known music, and proved his assertion by bring- 
ing into public some, though but a. small quota, 
of the master's noble art-legacy. These few 
specimens of his rare genius, with the two series 
oif Preludes And Fugues known collectively in 
England as the **forty-eight," were all that was 
printed of Bach until the new interest in him and 
his writings was kindled by the reproduction of 
the music for the Matthew Passion, in the hun- 
dredth year after its original performance. 

It is less remarkable that the fame, the works, 
nay the name of Bach reached not this country. 
So little did Englishmen guess at the radiance 
which would beam from the countenance of the 
then veiled prophet, that the ponderous Burney, 



who devoted four massive volumes to general mu- 
sical history and one to his researches in Ger- 
many, Burney, who was personally familiar with 
Carl Philip Emanuel the most fortunate son of 
Bach, dismissed the man, the musician, the^ mas- 
ter, whose now acknowledged greatness is the 
glory of art and of mankind, in a sinsrle para- 
graph ; and this may be regarded as evidence of 
how little people here knew, how little people 
here cared about Bach and his works at the close 
of the last century. After the publication of 
Forkel's biography and selections, Samuel Wes- 
ley obtained some of Bach's music, promptly per- 
ceived and justly prized its endless beauty, and 
zealously strove to propagate a knowledge of and 
respect for it He joined with C. F. Horn in 
printing an English edition of the Wohltemperirle 
Clavier^ and some of the organ trios. Horn, a 
German by birth, was organist of the Chapel 
Royal, Windsor, and the father of the popular 
song writer and singer, Charles Edward Horn ; 
and it was probably he who, in those days of dif- 
ficult communication with the continent, import- 
ed the first copies of Bach's music. Then, and 
not till then, was the veil torn which had hidden 
the might of the master from English observance; 
and even then, his power was so partially reveal 
ed to musicians wholly unprepared for its recog- 
nition, that its extent and its very nature were 
totally mistaken. Bach was assumed to be a pro- 
found scholar, and his works within reach were 
regarded as scholastic exercises, while the char- 
acter, the variety, and, above all, the wondrous 
expression that specially distinguish them were, 
to the generality scarcely more than to the stu- 
dent, imperceptible. He was supposed and com- 
monly said to be a writer of fugues, but of noth- 
ing else ; and this brief sum of his capabilities in- 
cluded no acknowledgment of the interest, far 
beyond the elaboration, that he of all men im- 
parted to the fugal form. To this very day the 
prejudicial influence of that false estimate clogs 
our comprehension of the genius of Bach, and 
the merit of his music ; and, in spite of growing 
familiarity with the beauties of his Suites, and 
countless other lighter writings, the habit here is 
to fancy that Bach is fully represented in his 
fugues, to regard these but from one narrow as- 
pect, and to expect fugalism in every fresh speci- 
men with which we mieet of bis innumerable pro- 
ductions. 

Who looks for this characteristic of the master 
in his music of the Passion will look vainly ; and 
if he be not disappointed at the absence of the 
fugal element throughout the work, he will be 
surprised at the poetical beauty of its declama- 
tion, the continuity of its melodies, and their 
truthfulness to the subject they aim to express, 
at the choral effects as fine as they are unfamil- 
iar, and at the loving tenderness and intense re- 
ligious feeling that infuse the whole. The work 
is indeed a contrapuntal marvel, albeit the de- 
vice of imitation is almoet totally unemployed in 
it, from first to last. The appliance of the art of 
counterpoint to the multiplieatton of the melodic 
interest, is shown in the complexity of the writ- 
ing, and this evidences an unparalleled freedom, 
which is not more subject for astonishment than 
for admiration. It is practised in the accompani- 
ments of the songs, wherein every instrument has 
a melody independent of the vocal part ; and in 
the construction of the choruses, wherein all the 
voices and instruments, often of the two separate 
orchestras, have each their individual and dis- 
tinctive progressions. 

Such complication induces, of course, the ex- 
treme of difllculty in performance ; but German 
example esUblishea that the difllculty has a limit, 
is not endless, not insurmountable. What has 
been overcome, always may be ; and even the en- 



deavor to master this masterpiece need not be 
endless if undertaken in the right artistic spirit 
by executants and auditors, whose repayment for 
their pains will indeed be ample. 

The general character and prevalent expres- 
mon of this oratorio are indicated by ita title of 
The Passion, **He suffered and was buried" is 
the entire subject of the work, in the embodi- 
ment of which no tones but of sadness could ap- 
propriately be employed, since no feeling but o 
grief was to be illustrated. Despair, however, is 
as remote as jubilation from the purport and the 
rendering of the text ; and thus all powerful 
means of contrast were beyond the use of the ar- 
tist, whoee sole resource, therefore, in this re- 
spect was to vary the accents of one penitential 
outpouring, which is as deep in its pathos as it is 
infinite in its sweetness. Here, then, are no Hal- 
lelujahs, no shouts of glory, no ejaculations of 
great rejoicing, such as diversify the great Sacred 
Oratorio of Handel ; sorrow is the ceaseless theme, 
and meekness is the steadfast spirit in which this 
is uttered. 

In order to a proximate comprehension of this 
work, a modern hearer needs to regard it in the 
objective rather than the subjective mood — as 
representing rather the tenets of others than his 
own. 

Firstly, the lapse of a hundred and forty years 
has wrought great changes in the theological 
views of mankind. In the days of Solomon Dey- 
ling and Sebastian Bach, it was men's habit to 
think more of the physical features of the gospel 
story, whereas now their thoughts run rather up- 
on its intellectual bearings. Their minds then 
dwelt upon the personal pains of the great suffer- 
er, and were still imbued with the eany Christian 
principle of enhancing to the utmost his bodily 
agony, even to the extent of making pain para- 
mount at the expense of beauty, as exemplified 
in the pictorial illustrations of the doctrine, which 
represent the Saviour and the Virgin as hideous, 
to prevent their possible involvement in pleasur- 
able associations. The loveliness of the divine 
character, its resistless attraction to all men, even 
the enemies of Him who bore it, and the exquis- 
ite beauty of holiness, are points more fondly re- 
Sarded, and, indeed, more familiar in the present 
ay ; and we assert our Christianity rather in 
emulating the charities of sacred exainple, than 
in deploring the pangs through which He passed 
who taught the lesson of love. Hence, we must 
to some extent look through a glass tinted with 
the feelings of a bygone age, in order to perceive 
what was addressed to that generation in the 
light in which it was conceived and in which it 
was received. Hence, we must think ourselves 
into the thoughts of those men who strove to re- 
new in themselves the anguish of the great suffer- 
er from taunts and wounds and bleeding and 
thirst, and who believed that in such renewal was 
piety. 

Secondly, the means and circumstances of the 
first performance of the Passion are not now, and 
may never be again attainable. In England, at 
least, a numerous party, whose views are as ear- 
nest as I believe them to be false, wish to exclude 
all such works as the Passion from performance 
in sacred buildings, wish to deny its loftiest uses 
to the musical art. Even were the influence of 
this well-meaningj but, it may be ill-judging party, 
still resisted, other reasons than their opposition 
prevail to prevent this particular work from being 
given, according to its original design, as a special 
Church Service. Were there nothing else, the 
people's anfamiliarity with the choral tunes of 
the hymns, and, still more, of the tunes in inse|>- 
arable association with the same words, makes it 
imposnble that any English public can take nart 
in any performance of Bach's oratorio that tnen 
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was sustained bv the conjyrt'ljation of St. Thomas* 
Church in Leipzi$r, who not only san^ the tunes, 
but felt in thetn the voice of a mother's cari'sses 
awakening th« sweetest memories of infancy. 

Hence, we can now at roost only imatrine the 
holy place with all the thoughts that cling to it, 
the two opposite platforms with the double choir 
of singers and players, and the devout audience 
participating in due place in the performance with 
the two trained choirs ; but this we must imag- 
ine, as completely as we must the frame of mind 
wherein the work was cast, if we would do justice 
to the composer, the composition, and ourselves, 
in witnessing the performance of the Passion. 

Throughout this work, the ini<trumentation pre- 
sents a special and most interesting subject for 
study. Very much less than in the contempora- 
neous compositions of Handel, is the completion 
of the harmony left to be improvised by the or- 
ganist. Save in the recitatives, and in those not 
universally, there is no place where the voice and 
the ba.ss parts constitute the entire score, and the 
music has, so to speak, to be made into music by 
in<lispensable additions from another hand than 
that of the composer. There are always several 
instruments engased in the accompaniment of the 
voice ; but, for the most part, they are less em- 
ployed to fill up the harmony than to multiply 
the melodies, less to perfect the fullness of tone 
than to enrich the counterpoint, leas to support 
the solo part than to divide the interest Handel 
often, one might say mostly, writes but the voice 
and bass, leaving the larger, if not the more im- 
portant portion of the accompaniment, to be sup- 
plemented on the harpsichord or organ, and in- 
tersperses his truly skidcton scores with occasion- 
al phrases for violins or other instruments, chiefly 
during the rests of the voice part, and rarely to 
accompany the singinj;. 

When he makes use of this last device, his 
higher instrument or instruments have generally 
such parts as are b»»tter described by the term 
counterpoint than accompaniment, having to play 
less with the voice part than against it, standing 
as often above as below it, and being, indeeci, 
quite independent of the principal melody. In 
like manner are Bach's instrumental parts con- 
structed, except that, instead of such imitative or 
responsive points for them being of occasional oc- 
currence, they run throughout an entire piece, 
and, indeed, through nearly every piece. The 
main aim in modern accompaniment ra at giving 
paramount prominence to the vm'al part, and at 
enhancing this prominence, while nourishing its 
effect by ample but always subordinate harmony. 
The subordinate harmony of Handel is indicated 
only by the fijrures over his bass parts, which af- 
ford no clue for the distribution or dispersion of 
the chords or the figurative * forms wherein their 
notes may be scattered, a matter greatly essen- 
tial to their effect. Bach equally implies by his 
figured basses that he, unlike modern musicians, 
requires similar discretionary amplification of his 
incompletely written scores ; but his written parts 
are so continuous and so entangled, that a skill 
all but equal to his own is needful for the con- 
struction of anything that can be subordinate to 
them, that can sustain but not obtrude upon 
thera. 

The number and the variety of instruments 
employe<] in the course of the Pasxinn are re- 
markable. This must not suggest, however, that 
the oratorio pre.sent4 hn\ beyond the very slight- 
est anticipation of that beautiful art of combining 
and contrasting the widely-various qualities of 
tone df difTerent instruments, akin in music to the 
art of coloring in painting, which was perfected 
if not wholly originated by Mozart, and which 
gives such charm to musical effect, that, too oflen 
in later days, some composers trust in its exercise 
to veil their weakness of ideas. 

Two J!afiti travern are often employed in both 
orchestras — the,/?n«to traverso being distinguished 
fiom the elder flute, which was held longways 
from the lips and blown at the end like a clario- 
net or oboe, stnoe held traverselj and blown at 
the side — the German flute, whoso name figures 
in the old-fashioned title-pages of last century ar- 
rangempnt, th«* on*^ form of flute now in use, 
though its me< ha i ism is now so elaborated that at 



present little more than the form remains of the 
original. 

Twice two oboes are also frequently required ; 
the oboe (Vainore is sometimes substituted lor the 
more ordinary instrument of the same class : and 
two parts o<*asionally also appear for the ohoe da 
caccia. Thi^ reminds one of the ancient custom 
of making all classes of instruments — viols, trum- 
pets, hautboy, shawms — iu sets, comprising the 
various sizes necessary for the several parts of 
treble, mean, tonor and ba.<!S, in each class or 
"consort" of instruments. Already in Bacon's 
time, who wrote as knowingly on music as upon 
everything, except'on was sometimes made from 
the practice of restricting a composition to a sin- 
gle set of instruments, and when some of one con- 
sort were employed together with some of anoth- 
er, the combination was defined as *'broken mu- 
sic." So, in Shakespeare's Henry the Fiflh^ in 
the scene where the King courts the French 
princess, whose imperfect English is pointedly 
syllable<l by the poet, Henry says, "Come, your 
answer in broken music ; for thy voice is music, 
and thy English broken. 

The ohoe. (Tamore was — for one dares rot say 
that a single specimen is extant — longer than the 
ordinary in<^trument, with a thinner bore and 
smaller bell ; was pitched a third lower, and had 
a finer and perhaps sweeter, though more plain- 
tive tone. The ohoe da caccia was much larger; 
its parts stand in the alto clef, and it is, perhaps, 
fairly represented by the corno Inglexe or cor An- 
glais in present vogue. Two of these low oboes 
and one flute form the entire accompaniment to 
the soprano voi<'e in the air, "From mercy will 
my Saviour perish," which, exceptionally, has no 
figured bass, no part for the organ ; a lovely 
combination, whose unbroken use, however, re- 
minds one more of the treatment of tl e organ, 
where certain stops are drawn for two manuals, 
and are unchanged throughout a piece, than of 
the orchestra wliere new qualities of tone are 
brought into play at each new phrase, and even 
for the enforcement or individualization of any 
particular chord. Similarly, in several, nay in 
most of the other pieces, some particular 
instruments are employed throughout to the ex- 
clusion of the rest, and so a distinctive qu* lity of 
tone characterizes many of the numbers, but is 
not varied in the course of any one movement. 

Two songs, "Have mercy upon me," and "Give, 
O give me ba<;k my Lord," have a part for a solo 
violin, the distinction of which from the multi- 
plied violins of the orchestra will always be mark- 
ed by the speciality of the player's tone, as in 
modern instances of an obbligato accompaniment. 

Another air, "Come Blessed Cross," presents a 
difficulty to modern performance in its part for 
the viol da Gamha^ an instrument now unattain- 
able, and without a player, even if a specimen 
could be found. Its name distinguishes it from 
the vial da Braccia^ which is virtually the viola 
of present use, this being the viol to be rested on 
the arm, the other being that to he held between 
the legs, according to the plan with our violon- 
cello. The term viol da liracchia is corrupted in 
the German wonl Bratsche^ the colloquial name 
in that country for the viola or tenor, the word 
viol being droppetl, as with us it is when wc speak 
of a bass viol, and call it exclusively a bass. 
There were two kinds of vUd da Gamha, one with 
six strings, the other with seven. The latier 
must have been that for which this piece was 
written ; its strings were tuned as follows : — 
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Its part stands in the alto clef, with occasional 
notes in the bass. It seems that, generally, flor- 
id passages were written for it, and cantahile 
phrases still more, that lie on thcr four upper 
strings ; and that the last three strings, thase be- 
low the break in the order of tuning by fifths, 
were of a somewhat different quality of tone, and 
were rarely used but for single notes that were 
the bassos of the phrases that followed them. 
Chords of three or more notes, even to the ex- 



tc!nt of comprising all the seven strings, were 
sometimes written for i^, which were of course 
played as are such combinations on the violin — 
the notes following in instant succession, since 
the arch of the bridge prevents their being sound- 
ed together. A recitative in the oratorio is ac- 
companied in chords on the viol da Gamhay but 
the author must have been dissatisfiefl with the 
effect of this arrangement, for it was discarded in 
favcr of another, but the original part is printed 
as an appendix to the score of the oratorio in the 
edition of the Ba^'h Gesellschajl. Here, then, is 
an anticipation of the ugly modem English prac- 
tice of accompanying recitative with chords in 
arpeggio on the violoncello, and here, too, is a 
valid protest against it by Bach. 

The instrument is said to have had a tone 
lighter, and of a more nasal quality than our vio- 
loncello. It is said to have been a great favorite 
in this country, and certainly the last eminent 
player upon it, C. F. Abel, spent many ye.^rs in 
high esteem among us, and died here in 1787. 
Some ingenuity is wanted to adapt the part for 
this obsolete instrument to present possibility, 
which may, perhaps be best effected by assigning 
to the viola all the continuous phrases and para- 
ges, and to the basses those detached notes which 
are below the compass of this substitute. 

Sweetness and roundness of tone appear to 
have been the composer's object rather than loud- 
ness ; for in no instance are brass instruments 
employed, though Bai h's frequent use of drums, 
trumpets, and trombones in other of his orches- 
tral works, proves that these were all at his com- 
mand when he chose to avail himself of them. It 
strongly exemplifies the practice of the age, that 
he, who wrote more voluminously for the organ 
and more fitly than any other man, should have 
left the part entirely blank for this instrument, 
as Handel always did ; but whereas, with rare 
exceptions, Handel's figuring seems to have been 
filled in by some kind of copyist or secretary, not 
by himself, Bach's is written in his own hand, 
both in the score and in the parts which he him- 
self transcribed. Here is ele^r enough evidence 
that he wanted the organ to be played ; but one 
may suppose that as, if he played one. he could 
could not play both organs, he wrote the figures 
for the guidance under his control of whomever 
should fulfil this delicate task. In places which 
have not two organs — and where is the public 
building that has ? — it may be desirable, in ac- 
companying the double choruses, for the player 
to appropriate one manual to each choir, so as to 
make op for his unity of place and instrument by 
an always obvious distinction of tone. These are 
all points, however, for the dcci.'^ion of conductors 
and players ; and the foregoing suggestions must 
be received as such. 

(To b« coBdnoed). 



The Boston Art MuBeom. 

(From "Old »nd New ") 

There is one department of popular education 
which has been hitherto neglected in Boston, so 
far as any public provision for it is concerned. 
The instinct for art is auite as native and perhaps 
quite as general as the instinct for letters, science, 
or music, but it has never in any scheme of pop- 
ular instruction been admitted to an equal place 
with these. Art has bot-n and still is very gener- 
ally regarded as a matter of pure luxury, and 
quite apart from the every day business ot a 
working people. But it would be difficult to prove 
that it is any more apart than the literature or 
science which is admitted to be a necessity of the 
most humble school systems. How does a course 
of elementary physics help a man forward, in a 
life of trade or mechanical work more than a 
study of the Parthenaic frieze ? How does a 
poem of Wordsworth or a speech of Webster, com- 
mitted to memory from a "First Class Book," 
prepare a boy or a girl for the business of life 
more directly than a picture of Edward Fibre, or 
a photograph of a Grothic cathedral V 

The persi-^tent wrong-headedncss of the Amer- 
ican people on this point is very curious to ob- 
s»*rve. Whether it is a relic of the old prejudice 
which made the Puritan look at a picture or a 
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statue much as a bull looks at a red cloth, or 
whether it is but the natural self-limitation of the 
Anjjlo Saxon mind, whi<:h loves to believe itself 
clear and positive and free from sentimontf em- 
phasized and a^;;ravated by the exi<;oncios of 
circumstance which have beset the people of the 
New World and which are but just now be»in- 
iiing to lighten their pressure, we do not venture 
to say. But, either as cause or effect, the phe- 
nomenon is closely related to the hardness and 
anftularity, the lack of what Matthew Arnold is 
so fond of calling "sweetness and light** — which 
characterizes the shrewd communities of Ameri- 
ca, intelligent and facile as they are, and which 
draws so sharp a line of contrast between them 
and most of the nations of continental Europe. 
These, less shrewd, less intelligent, less ad apt a 
ble, exhibit in their manners, their art, their 
manufactures, an easy grace, an instinct for what 
is tasteful and picturesque, which might well 
make the most prosaic pedago^rue of the old 
school ask himself whether education do not in 
dale more things than bis philosophy has ever 
dreamed of. 

No person who has ever observed carefully the 
crowds of people of all conditions which throng 
the little back galleries of the print shops, will 
deny the following propositions : 

^ 1. That the people in general like to look at 
pictures. This proposition is entirely indepen- 
dent of the cultivatiun of the people, or the quali- 
ty of the pictures. 

2. That practically speaking, the crowded lit- 
tle rooms above mentioned are the only places in 
the country where they can gratify this liking. 

3. That whether they see at these places good 
or bad pictures, depends wholly upon the ques- 
tion whether good or bad happens to be at the 
time the most profitable investment for the pro- 
prietors of the print-shops. 

4. That these proprietors, however intelligent, 
liberal, and enterprising, are not in a position 
which qualifies them for acting; as the'sole educa- 
tors of the people in a branch of culture so impor- 
tant as this. [Thus in Boston at Mr. Childs's 
establishment, the succession of business gives us 
the magnificent collection of carbon photographs 
from the drawings of the old masters, sandwiched 
between a sensation picture of Bierstadt and Mr. 
Wright's picture of **Eve at the Fountain," so 
called.] 

If, these general propositions are agreed to, 
what follows is a matter of course, namely, that 
as the providing of other and better means of ed- 
ucation in the fine arts is a matter in which no- 
body is so much interested as the people them- 
selves, the people ouirht to provide such means 
without loss of time, by establisliini; at once, on a 
scale commensurate with the just fame of the city 
of Boston, an Institute of the Fine Arts which 
shall as far as p|Ossible offer the same opportuni- 
ties for cultivation in matters of art whicli the li- 
braries offer for cultivation in literature. This 
duty was recognized a long while ago. It is now 
twelve years since a memorial was presented to 
the legislature asking for a reservation of land on 
the Back Bay for the purpose of a Museum and 
Gallery of the Fine Arts. It was signed by many 
"citizens of credit and renown," and advocated 
before the proper committee by many earnest and 
sensible lovers of art. It was represented to the 
committee that the time was ripe for the founda- 
tion of a gallery which shouM be a just source of 
pride to the city and State ; that the pictures and 
statuary of the Athenroum would be at once de- 
paVited there ; that the Jarves pictures waited 
only for a purchaser, and that contributions from 
other sources would flow in as soon as a suitable 
shelter could be provided. But whether the leg- 
islature of tha{ remote period was not sufficiently 
penetrated with a sense of the place which the 
fine arts ought to occupy in the popular educa- 
tion, or whether the committee harbon^d a sus- 
picion that the zeal of some of the petitioners was 
based on a desire to realize an advance in the 
prices of real estate adjacent to the proposed in- 
stitution, the result of the application was unfa- 
vorable. The project was abandoned, its frien<ls 
accepted the defeat, the Athentcum continued its 
exhibitions in the top of its high building, the 



Jarves jrallery was in whole or in part deposited 
in the New Haven art building, where it still re- 
mains, and during the twelve crow«led years 
which have since gone by, although two or three 
times every year some friend of progress has been 
fired with enthusiasm enough to inspire a moreot 
less lively communication in the "Transcript" or 
"Advertiser," there has been until now no real 
attempt to set agoing what all the while seemed 
to everybody a scheme at once so important and 
so practicable. 

The effort and the failure looked like another 
example of the sanguine temper in which the good 
old town conceives the most hopeful and impos- 
ing schemes for the worthy aggrandizement of its 
people, and after well airing them in public meet- 
ings, and in legislative committees, quietly drops 
them and leaves to some other community the 
benefit of its deliberations and the realization of 
its dreams. We are not, however, much inclined 
to regret that the effort resulted in a failure. The 
civilization of the city was not ripe for it "We 
should be bold indeed in saying that it is ripe for 
it now. But it is certainly more nearly ripe. 
Anybody can see the change which twelve years 
have worked in the readiness of the people to re- 
ceive and appreciate an institution of the kind 
we are speaking of. 

It is then with the liveliest satisfaction that we 
have this winter seen the project revived by an- 
other set of men and in a somewhat new aspect. 
Strange to say, the Social Science Association, 
which has doubtless seemed to many of our read- 
ers only one more of the numberless societies with 
sounding titles, which appear to have been crea- 
ted chiefly with a view to multiplying the oppor- 
tunities for speech-making, has accomplished what 
private interest had failed to accomplish, and has 
set this movement on foot again with a momen- 
tum which promises this time to carry it out of 
the region of projects into that of facts. 

It happened oddly enough, that during the 
summer months, when the Social Science Asso- 
ciation was endeavoring to determine upon the 
best shape to present its scheme to the public, the 
proprietors of the Athenaeum, embarrassed for 
som'' years past by the encroachment of their 
growing library on the space devoted to the col- 
lection of pictures and statuary, and just then re- 
duced nearly to despair by the bequest of Colonel 
Lawrence's collection of mediaeval armor, revived 
the proposition which they had for some years 
considered, to build a Museum on their own ac- 
count which should provide room for all their 
works of art, and at the same time leave their 
house in Beacon Street to be occupied by the 
books alone, and the necessary reading and con- 
versation rooms. Repeated conferences between 
the special committees of the Athenaeum and the 
ScK;ial Science Association, in which the inevita- 
ble dangers of divided counsel among a score of 
men seeking a common end through various meth- 
ods seem to have been overcome with singular 
success, resulted finally in a substantial agree- 
ment on all the essential points of organization 
and government. It was determined that while 
a certain portion of the trustees should be select- 
ed from the citizens at large, on the simple ground 
of knowled<;e and experience relating to art. the 
rest should bt* made up of public men ex offlciis^ 
as the Mayor of Boston, the Superintendent of 
Schools, the Secretary of the State Board of Ed- 
ucation, the President of Harvard College, etc., 
the aim being to recognize and emphasize the 
diittinctly educational character of the undertak- 
ing. 

With respect to the financial aspect of the pro- 
ject there is little to pay, except that the city 
government is reckoned on for the gifY of the 
sc]uare of land known as St. James Park, the 
same on which the Coliseum was built a year 
ago. The funds for the building and its furnish- 
ing and maintenance, arc to be collected by sub- 
scription from the citizens, the only money al- 
ready promised being the gift of i$25,000 from 
Mrs. Lawrence, having reference chiefly to the 
bequest of her late husband above mentioned, 
and (fiven on condition that an additional amount 
of $75,000 should be collccttul by subscription or 
otherwise. But though the sum of $100,000 thus 



obtained would probably be more than sufficient 
for the cost of such a building as would be need- 
ed for the present, the committee foresaw so many 
and large additional expenses at the ouUet, add- 
ed to what must necessarily be reserved as a fund 
for meeting the running expenses of the Museum, 
that the sum to be raised was, we believe, fixed 
at double that amount. Even this amount would 
be insuffiiMcnt to provide for any regular increase 
of the collections,and it therefore was not proposed 
to make the galleries free except on one or two 
days of each week. 

The details of the undertaking are, however, 
of course to a great degree undetermined, and 
may well remain so for some time to come. What 
the public are interested to know is, that they are 
in the hands of competent and earnest men who 
have no motive for any action but the wisest, and 
who will be able, if any can, to command the 
means which may be found necessary to place 
this important institution on a sure and firm foun- 
dation. 

The collections with which the new Museum 
may be expected to open, include the pictures 
and statues belonging to the Athenaeum, the en- 
gravings bequeathed by Mr. Gray to Harvard 
College, the works of art now in the Public Li- 
brary, including the engravings lately given by 
Mr. Appleton, the admirable collection of archi- 
tectural casts now belonging to the Institute of 
Technology, and the collection of armor of Mr. 
Lawrence, with such immediate additions as the 
funds at the disposal of the government may ad- 
mit of. The Museum will thus begin life under 
circumstances far more brilliant and promising 
than those which attended the opening of the 
Public Library, and with half the aid from pri- 
vate munificence and public appropriation which 
that has received will take rank among the no- 
blest educational institutions of America. No 
one will expect another Louvre or another Vati- 
can ; as no one expects another Notre Dame^ or 
another St. Peter's. But Paris and Rome are 
beyond the reach of the mass of the people ; 
and it is to lift the mass of the people into 
higher regions of enjoyment, and cultivation, 
and knowledge, that this undertaking is to be 
carried through. If we believe as we profess to 
do, that the civilization of America is to be raised 
to a higher level than the civilization of any by- 
gone age, we shall best prove it by neglecting no 
effort to preserve and to better all the instruction 
which has come down to us from the past, and to 
use it as a leaven with which to enlighten the 
heavy and gross materialism which has become 
our distinguishing trait among the nations of the 
earth. 



The Tosti Collection of Prints. 

The adroirahle collection of prints belonging now 
to the city of Boston, spoken of above, has but just 
now been presented to the I*nl)lic Library by Mr. 
Tliomns G. Appleton. The full nnmlMir of prints is 
ten thousand, several hundred of which are framed 
and (rlazed, so that tliey are arranged for general ex- 
hibition in the rcadinf;:-room and other hnllii. 

Cardinal Toitti, whose portrait is in this collection, 
at tlie ri^ht end of a row of the cardinals of his time, 
was a handsome man, who lived to be ninety or 
tlicrenbours. He was one of the managers of the 
hospital of San Michele, but was none the less at the 
sumo time a lover of the fine arts, and was, indeed, 
sometimes blamed by his brother cardinals for too 
much Interest in them. Two of the youths of the 
hospital, Mercuri and Calaroatia, under liis encour- 
agement, devoted themselves to art and became the 
leadint; engravers of their time, as is well known to 
all collectors of modern engravings. Specimens of 
all their works, many of which are now very rare and 
precious, mostly In'fore the letter, are to be found in 
this collection. Whether the happy accident of being 
the patron who had the development of these two 
geniuses lay at the foundation of a collcetion of 
which they wore a centre, or whether they were adil- 
ed to a collection before made, we are unable to say. 
At all events the collection speaks for itself. It was 
made according to the taste, whim, or opportunity of 
the Cardinal, and solely to gratify his own desires. 
He did not aim to be historicnily connected, nor prob- 
ably did the moans of the Cardinal enable him to 
gratify him!«elf with all the more costly examples. 
It presents not merely very many engraviogs whi ^ 
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are usefal for popoUr instniction, but contains cer- 
tain specinlitiea, soch as a most extensire collection 
ofportraitSy and as ml^^ht natursU^r be expected, 
many prints of reliiriotts subjects which will be accep- 
table to oar sterile Protestant portfolios. Nearly six 
hundred fine prints, so carefnlly selected, neatly 
framed in mahogany or black walnnt, were of course 
very suitable for a public institution where they could 
be hung without risk of injury before the eyes, and 
not buried in the silence and darkness of portfolios, 
or if exposed, liable to speedy drstmction. To 
these mast be added one hundred and thirty seven 
▼oluroes containing a Tariety of subjects largely ar- 
chitectural, architecture having been a passion with 
the Cardinal ; and by their solid binding, guaranteed 
against injury when used bv the public. These are 
deposited in convenient tind spacious cases, open to 
examination in the upper gallery of the Library. — 
Ibid, 



Anecdote of BoiiinL 

Mr. Dwioht : — In the last number of the Journal 
ofMumc I see an extract from a new Life of Rossini, 
in which a question is raised as to the time required 
for the composition of the "Barber." Now, I re- 
member well a certain winter in Florence, a good 
many years ago, when this opera was given, with 
great sneceii, at the Ptorgola. Rossini was living 
then in Florence, bat, according to his wont, never 
troubled himself to hear bis own music performed. 
An English painter, Mr. 8. (he who afterwards built 
the theatre at Fiesole) met the compowr at an even- 
ing oonvenaxioMt and ventured to congratulate him 
on the admirable performance of his work. "Roba 
Ugffiera," said Rossini, "Vho faita in cinque ffiomi,** 
(Light stuff, I did it in five days.'') 

Rossini is known to have been an incorrigible 
wag, but what he meant probably was that, in that 
time, ho had mapped out the whole composition in 
his brain, and the rest was only, comparatively, me- 
chanieal work. Even this, to other mortals, would 
seem only possible by miracle. To create the "Bar. 
ber" in five days, or the Universe in six, may be held 
to be equally difficult ; both seeming impossible, and 
belonging to the same category, the tuperhuman. 

In retracing those by-gone days, I think I see the 
miestro pacing the streets of Florence, with slow gait 
and head erect. I remember once being in the com- 
pany of an American friend, newly arrived, meeting 
him in the Mercato Nuovo. As the lion advanced 
on the opposite side of the street, I stopped and drew 
my friend's attention to him. 

"Do yon see that man 1" 

"Yes." 

"That's Rossini !" 

"Who V 

"The celebrated Rossini, the great composer." 

"Ah, yes ; I think I've heard of him." 

"But he evidently had not. Now, if it had been 

Beethoven, or Frana 1 b. 

[Or say. . . . Oilmore I — Ed. 



Konday Popular Concerts. (London). 

[From «h« "Satorday Bavlew/' Jan. 2S ] 

At the Monday Popular Concerts we have music 
for itself, and for itself alone— music precisely as it 
was intended by the composers who produced it, and 
with no other temptation of any kind to make it pass 
muster. Of course efficient execution with such an 
end in view was a sine qm non^ and this, in various 
degrees of perfection, has been ohuined. Siring 
quartets, piano ponatas, and other compositions com- 
ing under the head of "chamber music," represent 
art in its highest manifestations. He who can listen 
to them with attention and pleasure Mhows himself es- 
sentially an amatevr, inasmuch as he finds gratifica- 
tion in music simply as music, and not as music set 
off by this or that extraneous aid. That many such 
exist is certain ; otherwise, instead of 332 concerts, 
which, from February. 1859, to the present time, Mr. 
Chappell has been able to give, he would never, in 
all probability, have advanced so far as the first hnlf 
hundred. Meanwhile, Haydn, Moiart, Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn, &c., are become "household words" 
in a closer sense than was ever the case before. We 
previously knew Mozart by his operas, Haydn by his 
symphonies (in a small degree, be it understood) and 



vocaI canzonets, Mendelssohn by his oratorios and 
his inimitable Lieder ohne WorU, almost alone. Now 
we are beginning to know them in their most inti- 
mate relations — listening to what they said and 
thought while "musicizing" (as Richard' Wagner 
would say) at their own firesides, for the love of art, 
and for nothing else. Bnt it is not only with these 
bright stars that Mr. Chappell is making us thus fa- 
miliar. He has exhibiteo some luminaries — "lesser 
lights" if we will — which have afforded only less 
gratification. If all musicians were Mozarts and 
Haydns and Boetbovens and MendeUsohns, a pain- 
ful sense of oppression, we cannot but think, 
would ensue. A perpetual intercourse with gianu 
might tend to become irksome. True, Haydn, in his 
way, was an occasionally condescending giant ; but 
the otheis, Beethoven in panicniar, were apt to ex- 
hibit themselves in such a manner as to persuade 
lookers on that all the rest of the world were dwarfs. 
For this reason, if for no other, one must feel a strong 
sympathy for men like Dussek, Woelfl, Slemdale 
Bennett, &c., who, giants enough compared with or- 
dinary musicians, reveal, nevertheless, certain short- 
comings which allow us freely to criticize them, and, 
while envying their gifts, to love them all the more. 
To the works of men like these, not forgetting Cle- 
ment!, Hummel, and others, we have been now and 
then itrodue 'd at the Monday Popular C<u erts ; 
and rarely has one been heard, when adequately per- 
formed, without affording unanimous satisfaction. 
The comprehensiveness, in short, with which the 
scheme of these entertainments is carried out forms 
by no means one of their least salient attractions. 

Bnt to quit generalization, we may proceed at onoe 
briefly to comment upon what, up to this moment, 
have been the leading incidents of the twelfth season. 
Let us fintt state that Mr. Chappell had, as usual, 

Krovided well for the legitimate success of his specu- 
itlon, by engaging the services of a quartet of string 
instrument players of proved ability. At the head of 
these was a lady, whose singular genius absolved her 
from any necessity of claiming precedence under 
shelter of the universally-accepted motto — **piaeeanx 
damet" Woman though she be, Mme. Norman Ne- 
ruda holds her position by right of thorough ability 
to sustain it witn honor. She has for some time en- 
joyed a reputation on the Continent as the greatest 
lady-performer on the violin since Teresa Milanollo, 
who played "first fiddle" at some of the concerts of 
the "Beethoven Quartet Society," instituted bv the 
late Mr. T. Alsager (one of the most enthusiastic 
amateurs of his day), more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury since. But, in our opinion, Mme. Neruda sur- 
passes her famous predecessor in more than one re 
spect. During her shdrt visit to England, last sum- 
mer, she showed herself a mistress alike of fantasia 
and concerto— of the free and severe styles of bravura 
playing. At a concert in St. James's Hall she ali*o 
declared her capacity in another way, by admirably 
leading Mendelssohn's quartet in D major, No. 1, 
Op. 44. At the Monday Popular Concerts, during 
an interesting series of performances, she has now 
emphatically proved herself, without distinction of 
sex, a master of quartet-playing inferior to few that 
could be named. To say that she possesses a tone 
eqnal in strength and richness to that of Herr Joseph 
Joachim, or that in depth of sentiment and vigor of 
execution she emulates that greatest of all living mas- 
ters of the violin, would be to say what is nntrne ; 
but where Mme. Neruda falls short of Herr Joachim 
is where, on such an instrument as the fiddle, a wo- 
man must inevitably fall short of a man. On the oth- 
er hand, she has graces of her own which Herr Joa- 
chim would no more attempt to rival than Mars to 
rival the fascinations of Venns. Her handling of the 
"instrument of instruments" is, in its manner, perfect. 
Her tone, though wanting in breadth, is singularly 
sweet and agreeable ; her mechanism, almost invari- 
ably true, is in certain respects prodigious ; her into- 
nation is rarely, if ever, at fault ; and her expression 
is enchanting, not only because it is always natural 
and uiiaflfbcted, not only because it is utterly devoid 
of commonplace, bnt becan*o it bears the stamp of 
original thought. One of the great attractions of this 
lady's expresiiion is the entire abiience of exaggera- 
tion ; ana this, combined with a manner of phrasing 
which could scarcely by any possibility be more fin- 
ished, lends an indescribable charm to ber playing. 
Enough that, in Mme. Neruda, Mr. Chappell has ob- 
tained both a new attraction for the public and a 
mainsuy for his quartets, when "the inimitable J. J." 
— as Herr Joachim is familiarly (and appropriately) 
styled among amateurs— is not at disposal. The 
other members of the quartet, during the concerts pre- 
ceding Christmas, were Herr L. Ries, who has been 
"second violin" from the commencement; Signor 
Zerbini, an occasional and very serviceable, because 
very ccmpetent, viola ; and Sit-nor Piarti, whosie ab- 
sence from the qnnrtet of the Monday Popular Con- 
certs would, we think, be more severely felt than that 



of any other performer. A violinist may lead, and, 
for a time, Herr Joachim not be missed ; bnt a vio- 
loncellist, no matter who, can never play without 
creating cause for regret that Sitenor Piattf is absent. 
Happily, Signor Piatti is now invariably present, bis 
engagement at the Monday Popular Concerts being 
for the uninterrupted series, season af^er season. 

And now, in a few sentences, we may state what 
Mme. Neruda played, and what she played the best. 
At the first concert the quartets were Mendelssohn's 
in D major (already mentioned), and Haydn's in D 
minor (so often compared with that of Mo'zart in the 
same key, which Mozart dedicated to Haydn). With 
Mendelssohn we were pleased — as was the case last 
summer ; but with Haydn we were beyond measure 
charmed ; purer expression of music that is purity it- 
self could hardly be imagined. At the same concert 
the lady-violinist gave to perfection the sonata of Mo- 
zart in B flat, for violin and pianoforte, written for 
Mile. Strinassacchi'the Norman-Neruda, doubtless, 
of Mozart's day, although her fame Is now exclusive- 
ly due to the sonata composed expressly for her by 
the man who also composed Ihn Gioranni and the 
Requiem. In this performance Mme. Neruda's coad 
jutor, at the pianoforte, was Herr Ernst Pauer — a 
worthy ooadjutncor, we need hardly say. At the next 
concert Mme. Neruda led a quartet by Haydn, in B 
flat — a display of execution as superior to that in 
Beethoven's "Rasoumowsky" quartet, No. 2 (E mi- 
nor), first piece In the programme, as the quartet of 
Beethoven is superior to that of Haydn. Here we 
could not but feel that beyond a certain line the ge- 
nius of the new and interesting violinist, however 
unique, could not travel. The ripe productions of 
the greatest musicians, are out of her intellectual 
reach. At the subtequent concert, however, she not 
only showed that she conid play Mozart's quartet in 
D minor as well as she had already played its coun- 
terpart, by Haydn, in the same key, but she roused 
the audience to enthusiasm in the adagio from Spohr's 
ninth violin concerto. To play Haydn and Mozart 
io as to satisfy their most fervent admirers is no 
small thing ; butto.add Spohr — the great realist, who 
could see the clouds, and imagine nothing above — was 
to earn a fresh claim for venatility. At the fourth 
concert. Mme. Neruda gained a new kind of victory, 
with Schuben's romantic and somewhat melancholy 
quartet in A minor (the "Hungarian")~playing on 
the same occasion, with Mr. Halldand Signor Piatti, 
his grand trio in B fiat (about which Schumann ulk- 
ed so much rhapsody), and with Mr. Hali^, Beetho- 
ven's sonata in A minor (Op. 23.) The last named 
composer's quartet in G major (Op. 18), and a quar- 
tet by Haydn (in C), at the concert aAer, provided 
for Mme. Neruda not only an occasion again to show 
how thoroughly she couul enter into the spirit of 
Haydn, but one to show how in Beethoven's earlier 
works she could feel ju^t as thoroughly at home with 
Beethoven. At this concert she played, with Mr. 
HalM, Mozart's beautiful sonata in F (containing the 
variations in D minor) — admiiiiKtering to all who 
heard her a salutary lesion in natural and untorment- 
ed phrasing. Next followed, on her last appearance, 
Mme. Ncmda's greatest success, and also her only 
failure— if failure, where there was so much of ex- 
cellent, It could juNtly be called. Anjrthing more 
touching, refined and beautiful than her reading of 
Mozart's "Orphean" (it has been aptly styled) quin- 
tet in O minor — the quintet of quintets — was never 
heard ; anything more comparatively disappointing 
than her performance (with Mr. Hall<5) of Beethoven's 
well-known sonata dedicated to Krenrzer, could 
scarcely he fancied. But this merely proves that if 
we expect constant perfection we are likely to be de- 
ceived. In summing up, brisfly. the effect produced 
upon us by Mme. Nemda's successive performances, 
we may say that she is the greatest and most accom- 
plished lady violinist in our remembrance ; but that 
she is stilt a ladjf violinint. In Haydn and Mozart 
she is perfect ; in the earlier works of Beethoven 
(whose Romances, in F and G, by the way, she play- 
ed at a morning and evening concert respectively, as 
well as we could dream of hearing them played), she 
is perfect ; in Mendelssohn she Ik showy and brilliant; 
but in the larger and profounder works of Beethoven 
she is somewhat out of her depth. Criticism apart, 
however, she is a genuine artist, and an invaluable ac- 
quisition to the Monday Popular Con«rert8. 

We have already hinted that among the pianists 
before Christmas were Herr Pauer and Mr. Hall^. 
Herr Paner produced, on one evening, a very mark- 
ed effect by his vtfrorous and artistic execution of 
Schubert's very difficult and very elaborate fantasia 
in C — the one in which the theme of iho well known 
song, "The Wanderer," is introduced. Mr. Hulld 
brought forward nothing that he had not previoutily 
given at these concerts. This gentleman's execution 
is as exquisitely neat, as mechanically irreproachable, 
as ever ; but his expression, as wa^ shown more par- 
ticularly ic the sonatas of Schubert in B flat major 
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and A minor, is becoming somewhat OTer-elaborated. 
He will not allow a phrase to speak fi>r itself, but 
pnts all, 80 to say, in "fine language." One might 
imagine that Mr. Hall^ looked upon eyerv simple 
melodjr (to qnote Les Pr^cieuMs Ridicules) as **du 
dernier boitrgeoia" and strove his utmost to make it 
assume *7« bel air des chotes." The other pianist be- 
fore Christmas was a joung ladj, a foreigner, who 
attempted Bevthoven's so-called Sonata PcutoraU (in 
D, Op. 28), and played it in a manner so closelj re- 
sembling that of an imperfectly educated school-girl, 
that we withhold her name, and merely enter a pro- 
test against such exhibitions at high class entertain- 
ments as altogether out of place. 

The two concerts since Christmaa have been inter- 
esting for more reasons than one. That conscien- 
tiously striTing violinist, Herr Ludwig Straus, on 
each evening, led the quartets with his accustomed 
seal and ability. These were the glorious No. 1 (f*o- 
called, although, in strict accuracy. No. 3) of Beetho- 
ven, in F, and his still more plorious No. 9 (No. 3 of 
the "Rasoomowsky" set), in C. Then we ha*!, for 
the twentieth time at least, the same composer's fa- 
mous septet in £ flat, for string and wind instruments, 
about which Haydn thought so much, and Beetho- 
ven, affectedly so little, while posterity, without ref- 
erence either to Havdn or Beethoven, has proclaimed 
it "immorul" ; and Mosart'a scarcely less familiar, 
and certainly not less beautiful, quintet in A, for 
clarionet and string quartet, in which Mr. Lasarus 
plays the clarionet part as well as he has ever played 
It, — and he has played it often enough On each occa- 
sion the pianist. Mme. Arabella Qoddard, In accord- 
ance with what, in her case, is a time-honored cus- 
tom, brought forward something never previously 
heard at the Monday Popular Concerts. On the 
first evening it was a grand fantasia by Wilhelm 
Friedemann Bach, eldest of Johann Sebastian Bach's 
twenty-one children, and most gifted of his twelve 
sons, the majorltv of whom were more or less musi- 
cal. The second son. Philipp Emmanuel, is in the 
world's belief, after his father, the most celebrated 
who bears the honored name ; but this Philipp Em- 
manuel himself said of his elder brother, W. Friede- 
mann, that he (W. Friedemann) represented tlieir 
father better than all the rest of them put together. 
C'Er konnU unaem Voter eher erseUen ale wir aile xu- 
tammengenommen"). The truth is, however, that 
Friedemann Bach was more richly endowed than in- 
dustrious—that is, be it understood, compared with 
the people about him ; for an idle "Bach" would have 
been something very far beyond a perse veringly dili- 
gent comooser bearing any other name. Enough 
that Friedemann Bach has left a great deal of music, 
much of which is in print, still more, possibly, in 
manuscript. 

What is known of him shows that he stands near- 
er to his illustrious father even than Philipp Em- 
manuel, of whom Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven 
(toully ignorant of Friedemann) knew so much, and 
whom they esteemed so highly. Friedemann wns 
the greatest organist of his day and the greatest organ 
compower. What Mme. Goddard selected as an ex- 
ample of his genius, was one of those works for the 
clavichord (now pianoforte) which have hitherto only 
existed in manuscript.* She has already played it 
at her pianoforte recitals, last year, to a more select 
(which may signify less mimeroos) audience ; but 
the reception given to it by Mr. Chappell's "2,000" 
or thereabouts, was heartier than could by anv likeli« 
hood have been obtained ftnom a "fashionable'* audi- 
ence in the summer. The work itself, which we have 
no space to dracribe. is eminently remarkable ; it not 
only foreshadows Hiiydn and Mo'xart, but occasional- 
ly even Beethoven. Unlike the organ music of 
Friedemann Bach, which bears so dose a resemblance 
to that of his father, it is something quite new and 
distinct from^ the clavichord music of that grest mod- 
el—as new, indeed, for its time, as anything that ever 
came from sponUncou^ly plastic genius. At the 
second concert, Mme. Qoddard played the magnifi- 
cent "Introduction, Fnuue, and Sonata," in C minor, 
of Woelfl— another among the manv neglected musi- 
chI geniuses who have lived, and labored, and pro- 
duced comparatively in vain. To Woelfl, however, 
about whom we hope to find some other opportunity 
of speaking, we have already cursorily referred ; and 
all we can at present say of his sonata in C minor is 
that it was just as welcome and just as conlially re- 
ceived as the fantasia of W. Friedemann Bach. Mme. 
Goddard's other performances were Mendelssohn's 
sonata in D (No. 2), for pianoforte and violoncello, 
and W. Sterndale Bennett's sonata duo in A for the 
same infttrumonts — in both of which her associate was 
Signor Piatti. Players better matched could not be 
named— in saying which we are paying the highest 
possible compliment to each. The sonata of our 

* It hMjost.'bMn pnblHhed asNo. 1 of^ Mrlaa of "B«tI- 
vels." 



greatest English musician was especially interesting, 
as having been given for the first time at the Monday 
Popular Concerts— althoufirh it is now some eighteen 
yean since it was written (expressly for Signor Piat- 
ti). A more finifihed, interesting, and engaging 
piece of iu kind could hardly be named. The mid- 
dle movement alone would stamp it as a work *of 
genius. 

The vocal music at these concerts, though not in- 
variably of the same high order, or exhibiting the 
same commendable spirit of research, as the instru- 
mental, was especially noticeable at the two perform- 
ances under immediate consideration. The singer 
was Mr. Santley, who at the first concert introduced, 
for the first time, an Italian song by Allcssandro 
Scariatti (father of Domenico Scarlatti, the celebra- 
ted composer for the harpsichord)— "O cessate di 
piegarmi," which Handel might have owned, and 
from which Handel unquestionably drew inspiration ; 
besides two of the most familiar songs of Schuh^rt — 
the "Praise of Teara" and "Hark 1 the Lark." When 
Mr. Santley sings, and when Mr. Santley sings such 
music, it must add to the attraction of any concert, 
however classical. 

At the afternoon performance on Saturday we shall 
once more hear Herr Joseph Joachim— with whose 
appearance, as of yore, the Monday Popular Concert 
seaaon attains its zenith. 



Something about Frans Schubert 

At the time the above letten were written I was 
only slightly acquainted with Schubert, though I had 
heard him sing his songs on two or three occasions. 
His voice {une voix de compoeiteur) was something 
between a sweet tenor and a baritone ; his style sim- 
ple and natural, full of feeling, and without the 
slightest affecution. In the winter of 1824-25, as a 
jurist of four years' standing, I was, what with the 
Vienna edition of Shakespeare,and what with my own 
productions, overwhelmed with work. I was grad- 
ually accumulating innumerable dramas and comedies, 
among which was the Geechwister wm NUmbeirf, as 
well as subsequently iMr Mueieus wm Auqaburg^ For- 
tunate and other ideal and romantic efftisions, with 
which, for the moment, practical, realistic managera 
would have nothing to do. But I still continued to 
work on without respite, and spent nearly all my 
evenings in my lonely room. 

Iwassitting, then, in that hermitage of mine, one 
evening, in the month of February,! 825, when my old 
friend, Schwind, came in, bringing with him Schu- 
bert, who was then already celebrated, or at least 
known. We soon became mtimate. Incompliance 
with Sch wind's wish. I was obliged to read some 
absurd things I had written in my youth. We then 
went to the piano, and Schubert sang. We played, 
also, with four hands, and then adjourned to the uvem 
where we remained to a late hour of the night (I 
am vain enough to mention that it is to my contin- 
uous musical practice with my friend that I owe my 
tolerable skill in reading at niitht.) 

The alliance was concluded. From that dav forth , 
we three friends were inseparable. Others, too, gath- 
ered round us, most of them paintera and musicians, 
and formed a set of individuals, full of fresh life, ani- 
mated by similar sentiments and similar aspirations, 
a^ sharing with each other their pleatiures and their 
pains. First among them was that fine follow. Scho- 
ber, who, in the^nmmer of 1825, at length arrived in 
Vienna. 

Old aje becomes from time to time garrulous, but 
it is only in youth that people have really some- 
thing to tell each other, and have never finiiihed do- 
ing so. Such was the case with ua. How often did 
we three wander about till nearly daylight, seeing one 
another home in turns, and net being able to part, 
not unfrequently passing the night at one or the 
other's rooms. 

We were not very particular nbout comfort. Friend 
Moritz would, for inffiinoe, fling himself, merely 
wrapped in a leathern counterpane, upon the bare 
floor, and on one occasion, when a pipe wns wanted, 
he cut up the case of Schubert's eye-(rlasses into one. 
As regards property, communistic ideas prevailed ; 
hats, hoots. nerkhandkerchiefs,and even coats, as well 
as any other articles of apparel, that happened to fit 
him who required them, all formed one common stock, 
but graduallpr, if often worn by the same individual, 
who thns gained a kind of afleciiun for them, became 
his undisputed private property. 

Whoever happened to be in cash paid for the other, 
or others. Sometimes it came to pa^s that two h.id 
no nirney, and the third only— the same. Of course, 
Schubert was the Crce^us among us, now and then 
rolling in silver, whin he had sold a song or two, or 
even a whole series, as, for instanre, the sonffs of 
Walter Scott, for which Artariaor Dlahelli paid him 
five hundred florins, Austrian currency — a price with 
which be was perfectly contented, and which he re- 



solved to husband carefully, but as was always the 
case, at once failed to do so^ For a time, he' spent 
the money freely, treating everyone — then came onoe 
more short commons. In a word, the tide was con- 
tinnally ebbing and flowing. It was to the fact of 
its being high water in Schubert's pocket, that I owe 
the pleasure of hearing Paganini. I could not man- 
age the five florins that Concert Pirate required. Of 
course, it was absolutely imperative that Schubert 
should hear him, but he would not go a second time 
without me. He grew quite angry when I refused to 
accept a ticket from him. 

"Nonsense 1" he exclaimed, "I have heard him 
once, and I was savage you were not with me 1 I 
tell yon there will not be another fellow like him ! 
Money is a drug in the market with me at present, 
so come along 1" and he dragged me off. 

Who would not, under the circumstances, have al- 
lowed himself to be pereuaded ? So we heard the 
infernally-celestial fiddler, on whose fantasias Heine 
has written such fine ones himself. We were no less 
entranced with his wonderful Adagio, than surprised 
at his diabolical dodges. We were, also, no less hu- 
morously edified at the incrediblv ludicrous bows 
made by the demoniacal individual, who resembled a 
thin black doll upon wires. Acconling to custom I 
was taken to a tavern, and treated after the concert, 
a bottle more than usual being consumed and set 
down to the account of our enthusiasm. 

That was when it was high tide I But there was 
a reverse to the medal. On another occasion, I 
went, early in the afternoon, to the cafi^ near the 
Karnthnefthor Theatre, and ordered a "Melange" 
with which I ate half-a-dozen "Kipvfel." Shorthr 
afterwards, Schubert appeared and did the same Wo 
were both surprised at our respective appetites being 
so good so shortlv after dinner. 

"The fact is I liave not dined" laid my friend, in 
a somewhat dejected tone. 
"No more have I." I replied laughing. 
Without any nrevious arrangement, we had both 
come to the cafe, where we were well known, and bad 
"stuck up" the "M^ange," instead of having a din- 
ner, for which neither of us was that day in a posi- 
tion to pay. It was completely low tide with both of 
us 

It was under similar circumstances that the fact of 
our calling each other "Du," was celebrated in su- 
gar and water 1 Then again came Schubert even- 
irigs, "Schubertladen" as they were called, with joll^, 
high-spirited companions, when the wine flowed m 
streams ; that good felk>w Vogl sang all the splendid 
songs for our amusement, and poor Franz Schubert 
had to accompany them, till his short fat fingen 
would scarcely obey him any longer. But he was 
worse off at our bouse parties — merely "Wurstel- 
biille" in those simple times — though there was no 
scarcity of pretty women, married and unmarried, at 
them. Our "Bertel," as he was occasionally called 
in a coaxing tone, had to play his newest waltzes 
over and over again, till an endless cotillion was fin- 
ished, so that it was only at the modest supper that 
the short, corpulent manniken, bathed in perspira- 
tion, had a moment's rest. It was not astonishing 
that he sometimes escaped, and that many a "Schu- 
bertlade" had to be given without Schubert, if he did 
not, perchance, feel inclined for company, or some 
one or other among the persons invited did not par- 
ticularly please him. It not unfrequently happened 
that he would let a whole party wait for him in vain, 
while he was sitting over a botile, in some obscure 
wineshop, with half-adozen ushers, his former col- 
leaenes. When we reproached him, the next day, 
for Ills conduct, he would answer with a good-natur- 
ed snigger : "I was not in the humor." 

This is, perhaps, the proper place for correcting 
certain errora which circulate from time to time, re- 
garding the easv going, genial artist, especiallv 
among'persons who have no small opinion of their 
own good breeding, as they call it. "It is not to be 
denied that Schubert, poor fellow, possessed talent, 
but he was totally deficient in polish, in good tone, 
and eren in acquirements— nay, in everything con- 
stituting a scholar or a gentleman," people used to 
say, and, at last, they were rather inclinea to picture 
the genial songster as a kind of "drunken savage,' as 
in his day the prosaic Voltaire designated that poe ic 
giant Shakespeare in usum Mphini. 

It is certainly true that Schubert had no regular 
University edacation ; his studies had not extended 
much beyond the course prescribed at the Gymnasi- 
um, and he was a self taught man, all his short exist- 
ence. In his own branch of art, he was tolerably ao- 
quaintevl with the composers and models, and, under 
Hnlieri'it direction, had applied himself snflSciently to 
theory, though, as I will afterwards relate, it was not 
till the last year of his life that he set about stuf'y ng 
certain subjects, which he had previously neghct d. 
In literature, too, he was anything but ignorant, and 
the poetic way, full of life', with which he could 
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grasp the most different poetic individnalides^sach as 
Qoethe, Schiller, William Muller. J. 6. Seydl, Mayr- 
hofer, Walter Scott and Heine ; clothe them anew in 
flesh and hlood, end faithfally reproduce in beaatifol, 
Doble, and characteristic mnsic the idiosTncracy of 
each one— soch instances of palingenesis should saf- 
flce, by the mere fact of their exist<>nce, and without 
any further proof, to show frohi what deep feeling, 
from how delicately strung a soul his creations flow- 
ed 1 Any one who so understands poets is a poet 
himself. And there is a great difference between a 
man who is a poet, and occasionally qnnfls his wine 
in an Anacreontfc spirit with his friends and those 
who think as he does, and a dranken savage ! This 
savage, too, read seriously ; extracts exist in his own 
hand from historical and even philosophical writers ; 
his diaries contain his own ideas, which are some- 
times highly original, as well as poems ; and his fa- 
Torite associates were artists, and persons connected 
with art. He entertained, on the other hand, a per- 
fect dread of ordinary prosy individuals, and with re- 
gard to those narrow-minded beings, high or low, 
commonly called the educated classes, Goethe's ex- 
clamation : — 

<>LI«b«r will leh sehlflrhtar wwdm 
▲Is Bkh eanajlrao," 

was always his motio, as it was that of us all. In 
mediocre company he felt isolated, uncomfortable, 
and oppressed, and easily grew ill-tempered, despite 
the great attention shown him when he was begin- 
ning to be celebrated. It was not, therefore, aston- 
ishing, if he sometimes at table took more than he 
could bear, and, by a few strong outbursts, sought to 
free himself from the depresbtng influence of those 
uround him, so that they started bark in dismay. I 
myself witnessed a scene of this description, bnt, after 
all, it was'more. comic than reprehensible. It was 
one summer's afternoon. We had strolled out, with 
Frana Lachner and othera, to Grinzing, for the pur- 
pose of having some of the new wine, a beverage of 
which Schubert was especially fond, though I myself 
never liked its sharp, arid taste. We sat ulking 
pleasantly over the liquor, and did not walk back till 
it was dark. I wanted to go home at once, as I re- 
sided at that time in a distant suburb, but Schubert 
dragged me forcibly into a tavern. I was also oblig- 
ed to accompany him to a caf^, where he was accus- 
tomed to finish his evening, stopping in fact till late 
into the nigl t . It was one o'clock in the morning, 
and an exceedingly animated musical discnssion had 
sprang up as we sat drinking hot pnnch. Schubert 
tosised off one glass after another, and fell into a sort 
of enthusiastic fit, and, more eloquent than usual, 
explained to Lachner and myself all his plans for the 
future. As fate would have it, a very unlucky star 
conducted into the caf<5 two musicians, celebrated 
members of the band at the Operahouse. On their 
entrance, Schubert stopped short in the midst of his 
animated harangue. His forehead grew wrinkled, 
and his small grey eyes glared wildly from beneath 
his spectacles, which he kept punhing ceaselessly back- 
wards and forwards. Scarcely, however, had the 
musicians caught sight of the master, l>efore they 
rushed up to him, seized hold of his hands, said a 
t'lousand complimentary things, and nearly crushed 
him with flattery. At length it came out that thev 
were most anxious to have a new composition, with 
solos for their own particular instruments, for a con- 
cert they intended giving. "The maextro Schubert 
would assuredly bo so obliging ai to, etc., etc." 

The master, however, appeared anything but so 
obliging, and made no reply Bcine repeatedly 
pressed, ho at length said curtly, "No ! for you I will 
write nothing." 

"Not for us V said the musicians in amazement. 

"No 1 most certainly not V 

"And why not, Herr Schubert ?" was the reply, in 
an irritated tone. "I think we are as mi|ch artinta as 
yourself! no better arc to be found in all Vienna !" 

"ArtisU !" exclaimed Schubert, hastily drinking 
the last glass of punch, and getting up from his seat. 
Then, cockinc hi* hat, over his ear the little fellow 
placed himself, as though menacingly, before the two 
yirtuofios, one of whom was a bijr, a .d the other a 
corpulent man. "Artists!" he repeated, "Catgut- 
scrapers, you mean. Yon are nothing more ! One 
of you nibbles the brass mouthpiece of his wooden 
cudgel, and the other puffn out his checks by blowing 
down his French horn. Do you call that art ? It 
is a mechanical trade, a knack, that brings in money, 
and there an end !— You. artists ! Do you not know 
what the great T.iessing says ? — IIow can a man do 
nothing all his life hot nibble the end of a piec« of 
wood with holes in it I— that is what he snys" — 
(turning to me) — "or something of the kind. Am I 
not right?" (Again addressing the virtuosos), "Yon 

Erutend to be artists ! Yon are only fiddlers and 
lowing machines, the whole lot of yon ! / am an 
artist, if yen like. I om Schubert, Franz SchulMsrt, 



whom everyone knows, and of whom every one 
speaks ! A man who has written great things, and 
beautiful things which yon are incapable of under- 
standing — and who will write something still more 
beautiful. "—(To Lachner) : "Is not that true, my 
boy 1 — Something very fine indeed I Cantatas and 
quartets, operas and symphonies ! I am noC merely 
a waltz-composer, as yon see stated in the stupid pa- 
pers, and as stupid men repeat — I am Schubert ! 
Franz Schubert ! Remember that 1 When the 
word art is uttered, the speaker refers to me, and not 
to you, insects and worms, who ask for solos, which 
I will never write for you — I know why ! You 
crawling, gn^iwing worms, you whom 1 ought to 
crush bfneith my foot — tlie foot of a man who touch- 
es the stMi—'SidJiini feriam sidera vertice," — (to me) : 
"translate that for them. — The stars, I say. while you, 
poor horn -blowing worms, wriggle in the dust, and 
with the dust as dust are blown about and rot." 

Such a tirade, only verbally far worse, though I 
have faithfully reproduced its spirit, was that which 
he launched at fhe heads of the dumb-foundered vir- 
tuosos who stood gaping with their mouths wide open, 
and without being able to say a word in reply, while 
Lachner and myself endeavored to get the excited 
composer away from what was, at any rate, a very 
unpleasant scene. We took him home, soothing him 
as we went along. 

SfDigJ^fs lonrnal of Pnsu. 

BOSTON. FEB. QQ, 1870. 

Concerts. 
Harvard Musical AssociAisriON. The 
eighth Sy-mphony Concert (Thursday Afternoon, 
Feb. 17), was made up as follows: 

Ovwiors, "TIm Talr Melosiiia," X«iid«1mohn. 

Symphony, In minor MosAit. 

Pianoforte Concerto, In D major. No. 2, Bd. of Brelt- 

kopf and Ilirtol. Fimt time Mosart. 

Allegro. Leri^hetto. AUegrttto. 
Hermann Daum. 

Unfinished B/mpbony, in B minor Schubert. 

Allegro moderiito. Andante con moto. 

Serenade [from a Quartet], br all the strings Haydn. 

Overture, "The Wood Nymph*' Bennett. 

This was not altogether a fortunate combina- 
tion. We say not fortunate, becaose the pro- 
gramme as a whole, as it resulted after Tarious 
balked purposes and changes, was somewhat the 
accident of an accident Too many sweets, too lit^ 
tie contrast, although plenty of variety ; but a 
variety entirely within the sphere of soothing, 
gentle influence. It was unfortunate, too, that 
the Mozart Concerto came immediately after the 
Mozart Symphony ; yet the component elements 
of the programme hardly allowed another order. 
The two Overtures, both romantic, picturesque 
and interesting as provoking a comparison, hiRl 
to be placed far apart to avoid monotony. 

The G-minor Symphony (which led off in the 
very first of these concerts five years ago), is one 
of the perfect creations of its kind, so recognized 
by all musicians. We wonder not a little there- 
fore, when we read in one of the Dailies that it 
is *-by no means one of the greatest of the great 
composer's Symphonies T Which among them, 
then, it greater — with the ^e exception of the 
* Jupiter ?" For, leaving that out, none of Mo- 
zart's Symphonies are grecU in the sense in which 
the term as quoted seems to have been used. 
Their greatness is in the perfection of their art, 
their pure imaginative beauty, their unity of form 
pervaded by one warm, spontaneous life, as it 
tlipy grew and were not made. And in these 
attributes the 6-minor stands at the head of all 
the Symphonies. The rendering this time was 
delicate, the fine vitality of outline well preserv- 
ed, and in the main the lovely, luscious coloring 
as well. 

Mr. Daum is a devoted, conscientious student 
of the masters of piano writing, who does not 



seem by temperament or strength of physique to 
find his forte in tasks with orchestra before great 
audiences. He plays too much as if he were 
alone in his own quiet room, a reverent reader 
of his master, rather than a self-forgetting, strong 
interpreter: The listener waits in vain to feel 
the sparks struck out. Yet all is rendered 
smoothly, cleanly for the most part, — bating a too 
frequent blurring intervention of the pedal. Nor 
did this one in D major, although wearing tbe 
unmistakable family features, prove to be one of 
the most interesting of Mozart's Concertos ; the 
more famous one in D minor, or another in £ 
flat, considering that so far we harl heard none of 
them here, would have been a happier choice. 
We are certainly thankful to Mr. Daum for let^ 
ting us hear a Mozart Concerto at all ; the choice 
of author, at all events, was creditable in a time 
when all our artists seem reluctant to prodoce 
themselves in any but the more brilliant and 
electrifying works in this form by great compos- 
ers since Mozart, — the two greatest ones of his 
immediate successor, Beethoven, being the great- 
est of any yet. The first movement in the one 
under consideration is of most account, though 
evidently the Larghetto, with its nmple, quaint, 
idyllic melody, its pretty motive prettily imitat- 
ing itself —gracefully and feelingly played too— 
gave most general pleasure. The Finale, one of 
the slightest of Mozart's commonplaces, sounds 
too much like a pupil's exercise in Hiinten or 
some **Modem School" of the past generation. 
The elaborate Cadenzas, introduced in the two 
quick movements, very good ones, wer« written 
by Carl Keinecko. (And here we must remark 
that we had been misinformed, when we attribu- 
ted to Rcinecke the Cadenzas used by Miss Dnt- 
ton in the Beethoven Concerto; they were by 
Moscheles). Mr. Daum won the respect and 
sympathy of his audience, and was quite warmly 
applauded, especially after the slow movement. 

The two movements of the Unfinished Sympho- 
ny mark neither "the highest** nor *'the latest 
wave" of Schubert's genius, as the authority above 
cited would have us believe. They were written 
some time before the great, crowning work, tb« 
Symphony in C. Full of beauties, and of origi- 
nality, of course^they are, and only genius great as 
Schubert's could account for thcmf. Plainly they 
have become very popular, and many, even of 
the most experienced mune-lovcrs, hear them for 
^e first time with a didightful surprise. There 
is no denying the charm of the melodic theme 
pervading the first movement, nor the tragic pa- 
thos and delicacy of both movements, nor the oc- 
casional passages of grandeur. It is a fragmen- 
tary (effort of strange fascination, but not a tri- 
umphant work. It has at least two defects. In 
the first place it is not positively Symphonic ; 
during the greater \\9xt of the Allegro you are in 
doubt whether you are listening to a Symphony, 
or to a tragic Overture, the restless tremolo is so 
dramatic ; the overmastering mood is more than 
the artistic gonial mastery. And then, taking 
the Andante and AUcgi'o together, the entire tone 
is one of utter melancholy and depression ; Music 
fails to work out its spiritual victory here and win 
great Joy, as it does in all the Symphonies of 
Beethoven, and in the great one of Schubert. 
The Alleffro seems to dcsfribe a feverish brain 

haunted by one lovely, hopeful melody, which it 
in vain pursues, rising near the end to a great 
climax of despair which is indoed nublime and in 
the grandest vein of Symphony, but only momen- 
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tarv. 'Another of these great suorgestions occurs 
near the bcgiuniog of the Andante ; but on the 
whole we have the glorious brain here in a com- 
paratively impotent and sickly state. Wonderfully 
lovely and strange themes are no wonder ever in 
a man like Schubert ; his pianoforte Sonatas are 
full of them, and yet these, with two or three ex- 
ceptions, cannot as artistic wholes be counted 
among his great successes. Can we wonder that 
Schubert put this work aside unfinished ? 

Tlie little Quartet piece from Haydn, played 
by all the strings (after a manner much in vogue 
in Paris, and recently exemplified to us in this 
very morceau by Thomas's Orchestra), was a 
charming bit of pianissimo effect, in itself very 
much enjoyed ; though, considering all that had 
preceded, some bracing, vigorousybr^tssfmo^ might 
have been better for us. And we must own that 
there is justice in the following remarks in the 
Transcript : 

It might well be questioned whether the Haydn 
"Serenade" by all tne strings— however grateful 
the piece — rightly found its place on the pro- 
gramme ; serving, as its primarily did. to illus- 
trate in imitation a mere instrumental effect. It 
was given with muted strings, and was not a suc- 
cess in comparison with the Thomas rendering. 
Shut one's eyes, and the sound seemed to come 
at most from a double quartet of strings ; the 
prime achievement — that of fulness and volume 
even under the restraint of an absolute />ian;'5&'i mo, 
was not attained. 

Bennett's romantic Overture loses nothing by 
repetition ; yet this Wood Nymph, though charm- 
ing, need cause no jealousy in the fair Melusina. 

The next programme (ninth and last hat one of the 
Concerti, March 3) will not be open to any of the 
above eomplaints ; while the first appearance of th^ 
yonng German Pianist, Miss Anna Mkhlio, who 
has made so fine an impression on the most mnsical 
people in New York as well in Europe, will be a 
marked event in oar mosical year. It is thiit : 

Part I. Overture to "Genovovn/ ^Schumann; 
Recit. and Aria : "Addio, O miei sos'pTi," from 
Gluck's *'Orfco.*'(firHt time), Bung by Mrs. C. A. 
Barry; Piano Concerto in P minor, Ckonin, played by 
MiM Anna Mehlig, (her first appcam o in Boston.) 

Part H. Alio Arias, from flandel'g Iih ian Operas, 
arranged by ^o6^rt Fmnz,(fint time in any concert), 
sung by Mrs. Barry ; Beethoven** Heroic Symphony. 

Chamber Concerts. Notwithstanding the absence 
of the Mendelssohn Quintette Clab, classical enter- 
tainments of this class have ahoan(!e 1 with ns, beyond 
all precedent, this winter. The Libtbmann Qaartet 
Matinees are over ; Pbrabo has completed two sets 
of Piano Matinees, of four each, and soon begins with 
Evening Concerts ; Ma. Pktbhsilea has given two 
of his four Mosical" Rerep i »ns '; Mr. Parker finishes 
to-night his Trio Soirees, four in number, given week- 
ly. And still we have in prospect four "Piano forio 
Recitals" (beginning Tuesday, March 1.) by Mr. 
James M. Traot, asiisted by Mr. H. Wilde, vo- 
calist ; and, probably, most welcome news, a series 
by Hugo Leoniiard. To these must bo a Med, but 
that they are couniloss, the Matiiiifes, &c., of the two 
Conservatories. 

Of all these the scene has liecn and will be Chick- 
erinf? Hall, and after these arc over we shall know 
that pleasant place no more save as a rcmeinl>cred 
blessing. The greedy moath of Business, ])ry 
Goods, gapes wide to swallow np the building, and 
the Messrs. Chickering will remove a few blocks 
southward on the same street, where they will soon 
have another and a larger Hall, and Mui^ic will not 
cease to be under the constant obligations to them 
thnt it always has l)een. 

Mr. J. C. D. Parker's Second Trio Soiitfe, Sat- 
urday evening, Feb. 12. was made up of choice ele- 
ments: 



Trio In S flat, op. 1 Beethoven. 

AtleKfo. Adagio. Seherso. Proalo. 

Aria, from ''Die Bntfahrung" Mosart. 

Piano Solos : 

Prvlude in E miijor Bach. 

Seherso in E minor MendelsBohn. 

SoPKs: 

Night Song Schumann . 

The Violet Mosart. 

Trio In ? major Schumann. 

AUegro molto. Adagio BRprcsalvo. Moderato. Alle- 
gro Don troppo. 

Both the Trios were rendered in good style and 
with true artistic feeling, Messrs. Listbmann and 
Heindl taking the violin and 'cello parts. The ear- 
ly one by Beethoven does not lose its freshness, nor 
seem less original after the very interesting one by 
Schumann, which was new to us, and too good to be 
dismissed with a single hearing. The whole work is 
full of power and beauty, particularly the third move- 
ment, which has a peculiar rhythm, and in the sec- 
ond part of which the melody in the piano is accom- 
panied by a charming variation on itself begun by 
the violin and passed on to the 'cello. Mr. Parker 
played the smaller pieces in a clear and finished man- 
ner, with fine taste and feeling. The singer, 
Mrs. A. P. Browne, who has a bright and fresh so- 
prano, not particularly sympathetic, with fair execu- 
tion, made quite an agreeable impression, especially 
in the two smaller songs. 

The programme of the ihird Soiree was this : 

Trio in major Hosatt. 

Allegro. Andante. ADegrptto. 

Aria, ftom *'8e. Paul," "Be thou faithfUl" Mendelssohn. 

[Violoncello obligato]. 

Piano Solo: Ballad in Aflat Chnpin. 

Song: Suleiica Schubert. 

Trio in D minor Mendelasohn. 

The Mozart Trio, — the first by him which we re- 
member to have heard in any of our concert rooms — 
was most enjoyable. An easy task for the perform- 
ers, compared with the more modem works of that 
kind, but yet requiring a mature artistic feeling, a 
fine, vital touch and fininh, which it had in this case. 
Familiar as the Mojtart features were, they had the 
charm of novelty and freshness presented in this for 
him (to us) unwonted form. It is unaftected, happy 
muRic, full of grace and geniality; light-hearted, but 
not trivial. The variations of the piquant Allegretto 
theme sparkle with charming pleasantry, and M • 
Parker's happy rendering of one or two of them call- 
ed forth much applause. The D- minor Trio of 
Mendelssohn, of course, is always acceptable, nor 
did the artists fall to make its beauty felt. We do 
not think that Mr. Parker's forte lies in Chopin ; yet 
the Ballade, but for a little ^coldness, wa^ on the 
whole nicely played. 

It was a real pleasure to hear the sympathetic tenor 
voice of Dr. S. W. LAifOMAiD».improved by careful 
culture as it is, and always used expressively, in 
songs of such rare beauty and significance as these 
two. He entered truly into the spirit of each style of 
music, and broup;ht out their beauty and deep feeling. 
Mr. Heindl comes in for a good share of the credit 
for his expressive violoncello accompaniment of the 
sacred Aria. Schubert's "Suleika" is one of the 
most exquisite of all the sonars which that marvellous 
song writer produced so easily. 

Mr. Ernst Pbrabo concluded his second scries 
of four Matinees, on ffl-iday, Feb. 18. A larRO au- 
dience, as usual, were delighted with his rendering of 
a unique, and for the most part noie' programme : 

Sonata, (A minor, No 7, Edition P«ter*, liPfpulr.] Mowirt. 
a] A lie. ro moeMtOKO. b] Andante cantttbile con eRpn»«ione 
c] Presto 
"NJirhtntUfk**," op 2.3 Robert Schumann. 

No. 1. MhIit Iniiemm. oft surilckhMltond. 

No 2. Markirt un>l lehhnft. 

No 3. Mit uroiwer LKbhaftlgkeit. 

No. 4. KlnfMoh. 

!a] Ktude, op. 10 No. 4, [C Bharp minor.] 
Cliopin. 
b] Tarantflln. op. 43. [A flat major.] 

Sonata, op. Ill, [C. Minor] Brvthnren. 

a] MH4*Kfo>(0. AllfOTO con brio ed appa«iounato. 
b] Arii>ttA, Adagio. 

The Mozart Sonnta, one of the stronpcst and 
richoRt of the sot, (No. .•>, in tho l")i!Kon edition), 
was played once before by Mr. Parabo. some two 
years ajro, and wns worthy of rcvivnl. The *' Nlufht 
Pieces," by Schumann, are strangely characteristic 



specimens of his moody and peculiar genius. The 
first (in a " rather slow, and often reluctant " t^mpo), 
is sombre in tone, and would seem monotonous and 
dull, not fairly mastered. The second (" marked 
and lively,") the third {vivacissimo), and the fourth, 
(" simple," as it is marked and already familiar to 
not a few here), went on increasing in interest, for 
they were finely interpreted. 

Of Perabo, also, (we slould say that Chopin's 
sphere was not particularly his sphere. His selec- 
tions showed the more brilliant side of the composer, 
and quite felicitouslv. But the great feature 
of the concert, as of an earlier one, aad wliich 
everybody wished to hear rejseated more than any- 
thing in the young artist's whole rich series of inter- 
pretation?, was the last of Beethoven's Sonatas, in 
C minor. Schindler is the authority for Mr. Perabo's 
statement in a note, that " Beethoven wrote this Son- 
ata, also, op. 109 and 110. in the autumn of 1821, 
at one sitting, (in einer Zuge), in order to convince an 
anxious friend. Count Brunswick, that his intellect 
W'ls unimpaired." But Schindler's expression is 
schrith nieder/* wrote them down, which may imply 
thai the work of composition had been already done. 
Otherwise the thing would seem miraculous. Perabo 
played it maf^nificently, and the great features of the 
work, so full of fire, depth of feeling, and rich 
imagination, stamped tbemi^elves upon more than 
one mind wont to feel itself astray and overtasked 
ar.d weary amid the bewildering flashes of Beetho- 
ven's later genius. It was a grand finale to the series 
of concerts. 

Mr. Perabo announces his first Evening Concert 
for March 22, whtm he will play two of the Schubert 
Sonatas, and Beethoven's Six Variations, op. 34 ; 
and when Mr. Krbisbmann, too, will sing: I^we's 
setting of Gocihe's droll, fantastic " Uochzeitslii^* 

i Wedding Song). We may also state that Mr. 
«KONHARD will join him, on a similar occasion, in 
the performance of what iserhaps is Schubert's most 
grandly conceived work, next to the Symphony in C, 
itself symphonic in suggestion, and made mto a 
Symphony by Joachim, — the Fantasia for four 
hands. 

Mozart*s Marriage of Pigaro. 

[Concluding remarks on the performance by the 
English troupe, which were crowded out in our last 
number.] 

The concert d pieces went well, and the Orchestra 

under Carl Rosa's sure direction, though it needed 

more Ptrings, did fair justice to Mozart's exquisite in- 
B I ru mentation. It is easy to single out airs, scenes, 
special parts for admiration ; and it is for these that 
most listeners seek the Opera. But to the real 
music-lover, what even more than thexe, in an imagi- 
native, unique, and whole creation, like this happy 
production of yonng Mozart's brain, enchants, 
absorbs, and fills with delicious after-vibrations in the 
chambers of the soul, is the Javitth and spontaneous 
springing up of flowers of beauty in all the unpre- 
tending little, what seem mere connecting passages — 
what may be caught by listening, especially at any 
passing moment to the orchestra, — in short the 
beauty of the composition a«» a whole. Most people 
do not notice this, and thereby they lose as much, as 
commonplace mortals, all preoccupied with worldly 
cares, lose of the daily beauty of the sky and light' 
or of those wondrous visitations of the (livine artist. 
Nature, when she transforms our parks and street*, 
and dingy houses into such nnimaginnblo fairy world, 
as slie has done in last night's snow storm. 

** Figaro " is a rare work of genius, and it is well 
that our people so appreciate it. But let us not ad- 
mit what some say, that it is even greater than Don 
(ihrniini. The latter, to all the meloilv and grace of 
*' Figaro," a«ld« another ol«.*ment, of the sublimcft 
grandeur, wholly absent here, — or rather interblends 
the two — to wit, the supernatural; and that not 
only where it takes supreme possession in the tre- 
mcndoH'' Isst scene, but, (what is more to the pur- 
pose of onr argument) where, as in the scene where 
T/cnnrcllo is forced to invite the statue to supper, the 
te TO • of the supernatural creeps into, without stlenc- 
mg the comic and grotesque ; and, all the while, 
the orchcstni singing and breathing balmy summer 
night over it all, and over ns I 



HORR OnCnRRTRAL MU81C. The H.irvard MuMcal Ar- 
aorladiin will itivr two extra Svrophony Ooncert». o i the two 
Thnr«dnyfifollowiiis thelri<ul>M>rlp(ion*iier{<»8. The flrat, Mnrrh 
24. will hp In aM of the noblf*.pAtriotir pmjMt of a"no«t4)n Art 
Mn«tr!nni''[pnrtirnlarly for that department of It which fmnoiit 
lropnrt»nt and fltandii movt in hmkI, that of Oantii of the Kn*nt 
Bculptnre of the «orld). Tlie 'prof^rantoie will ennjiint InricflT 
of th** worici' of Reethoren. and Mr. Lconiiar)) will then re- 
doAm his promise of piNyIng the Srhumnnn Conrrrto. Tl»e 
eecond, March 81, will be In compliment to the Condacfor. 
t^ARL ZRRRiiiK. ami Will aUo oOrr fctt^t atrractlonii. The 
rnnnbrrn nf thf FTnrmnt will dnhn no priori-ijf in the ekoict *t/ 
seats. FurtI er pturlieulars shortly. 



Gbnoa. — The ^reat event of Che musical eeoson 
here thia winter has been the opening of a new Con- 
cert room bnilt for Professor Bossola and named bj 
him "Sala SiTori," in honor of the illastrions rioUn- 
ist, Camillo Slrori, who is hy< birth a Genoese, and 
who gave his serrices on the present inaugural occa- 
sion. Two distinguished amateur Tocalistt, Signor 
Dias de Soria and Signora Delsignora, lent their tal- 
ent: and the BCarchese d' Arcais delivered an introduc- 
tory discourse on the cultiTation of musical art. The 
programme selected by Maestro Bossola included 
Mendelssohn's Concerto in E minor for Tiolin and 
orchestra,admirab]y executed by Sivori and his instm- 
menul assistants. The care with which this piece 
had been studied, and the delight with which its per- 
formance was received on the present occasion, may 
senre to prove that when classical pieces are chosen 
and well produced thev give infinitely more pleasure 
than the trashy so-calfed music which is generally 
supposed to be more popular and attractive. The 
public taste is of a higner and more discriminating 
kind than is usually attributed to it ; and we think 
that the attention with which this Concerto was lis- 
tened to by a Genoese audience, and the applause it 
received fh>m them, form marked evidences of the 
fact. The Marchese d' Arcais, in his discourse, took 
occasion to allude to the improvement visible in 
Genoese taste for sterling music ; gracefully and gra- 
ciously tracing one source of this improvement to the 
four years' series of classical concerts given at the 
honse of a musical non-Italian resident in this bean- 
tifnl city. 

The fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh of Maestro 
Lavagnino's Classical Concerts, at the Villa Novello, 
touk place on the 22nd and 29ih of December, and 
the 5th and 12th of Jannarv; the sixth concert con- 
sisted of a second historicaf selection of oomposittons 
from ancient and modem Italian masters. The pro- 
gramme included LeonaiHo Leo's choral fug^e **Kj- 
rie eleison ;" Alessandro Scarlatti's Arietta, "Deh ! 
cessati ;" Carissimi's Motet, "Gandeamus ;" Marcel- 
lo's Psalm, "Qnal anelante;" Lulli's air from "Al- 
ceste" (for ChiCron), "II faut passer dens ma barque:" 
duet and fugue from Pergoleei's Stabet Mater, "Vi- 
dit suura" and "Amen ;" Guglielmi's Aria sancta, 
with clarionet ohbliirato, "Gratias agimus;" a jig 
and minuet, by Corelli and Geminiani, for violin and 
piano-forte ; Cherubini's round for women's voices, 
"Perfida Clori ;" Paisiello's terzetto bufib, from his 
"Bsrbiere di Siviglia," "Ma, dov'eri tn ;" and Gior- 
dani's brindisi " Vivan tutte le Vezzose." — Lond. Mm. 
Timet. 



Jbna.— The Idth ult. was the hundredth anniver- 
saty of the foundation of the Academic Concerts, 
which have succeeded each other uninterruptedly 
longer than any other concerts in Germany, alwavs 
excepting the celebrated Gewandhass Concerts m 
Leipsic, the first of which was given one hundred and 
twenty-six years ago 1 In honor of the occasion, the 
Grand-Duke of Saxe- Weimar-Eisenach forwarded the 
Cross of the Order of the White Falcon, first class, to 
Dr. Carl Gille,managinir director of the concerts, and 
the University presented him with the honorary diplo- 
ma of Doctor of Philosophy. From Queen Augusta 
of Prussia Dr. Gllle received the following letter : — 
"Taking, as I do take, so great an interest in every- 
thing that goes on in my country, I cannot refrain 
from expressing the sincere sympathy excited in m v 
breast by the hundredth anniversary of the Academi- 
cal Concerts in Jena, and, at the same time, frum 
adding how much I appreciate the services which 
you, both as director for many years, of these concerts, 
and as chairman fo the General Musical Association 
of Germany, have rendered to the cause of our nation- 
al art. May yon long be spared to labor for it as 
successfully as hitherto, and to receive the thanks of 
all those who are interested in its development. 
Berlin, 17th January, 1810. Angusta." Ilerr Neu- 
mann, who, for the last ten years, has acted most 
efficiently as the musical director of the concerts, 
received the gold Medal for Civil Merit, from the 
Grand-Duke of Saxe- Weimar- Eisenach. The pro- 
gramme of the hundredth concert comprised : — Sym- 
phoiiy in A major, Stade ; Prologue. C. Dohm ; "An 
die ntinstler" (solos, chorus for male voices, and 
ordicstjn), Lisst; ** Festival Overture," C. Lassen ; 
Cantata, solos, chorus, and orchestra, C. Lassen ; 
"Gaudeamus igitur," humorous piece, solos, chorus, 
and orchestra, Frans Liszt. The last three pieces 
were composed expresAlv for the anniversary. Some 
of the regulations laid aown for the students taking 
part in the concerts a century ago are highlv amusing, 
and served to give us an insight into what the stndent- 
life of the period must have been. One of the regn- 
laiions, for instance, is, that no student shall appear 
ill his dressing-gown or with curl papers in his hair, 
but in clean clothing and linen, and with his hair prop- 
erly arranged, or with a wig. Anotlier regulation 



requires the students "to be quiet and act in a becom- 
ing manner at the concert, and not make a noise, or 
get into disputes ; the uiri academici are prohibited 
from seeing any females home." 

BoNir.—The Musical library of the late Professor 
Otto Jahn is offered for sale. The price is fixed at 
ten thousand thalcrs. — Great preparadoos are being 
made to celebrate, becomingly, Beethoven's centen- 
ary, in Augtist, 

Aiz-la-Chapbllb. The programme for the For- 
ty-Seventh Musical Festival of the Lower Rhine, 
which, as announced in last week's number of the 
Afuncal World, will take place here at Whitsuntide, 
under the direction of Herr Franz Lachner, is, at 
length, definitely settled. It will comprise, on the 
first day, Beethoven's Mitta aoUmnit and Sinfimia 
Eroiea ; on the «econd day, the same composer's 
grand **Leimort Overture," and Handel's Dtborah ; 
and, on the third day, a miscellaneous selection, vo- 
cal and instrumental. 

St. Pbtbrsbubor. Herr Ferdinand Hiller con- 
ducted at the fifth concert of the Russian Musical So- 
ciety. The following was the programme on the oc- 
casion : "Fingal's Cave Overture," Mendelssohn ; 
Violin Concerto, Max Bruch (Herr Auber) ; Ferdi- 
nand Hitler's Overture to Schiller's tragedy of Dsms- 
fn'uf ; Adagio for Violin, Hiller; "Perpetuum mo- 
bile," Paganini ( flenren F. Hiller and Auber) ; and 
Symphonv No. S, in E flat major. Beethoven. Herr 
Ferdinand Hiller was most warmly received and en- 
thusiastically applauded. — Meyerbeer's Propkke was 
lately produced at the Russian Operahouse, Mile. 
Lawrojsky particularly distinguishing herself as 
Fides. 

Ediiiburo. At the organ reciul in the Music 
Class Room in Park Place, on Thursdav, Professor 
Oakeley made the following remarks with reference 
to the performance of Bach's Instrumental compoei- 
tions in England : "At the last organ performance 
hera, said the Professor, allusion was made to the 
transcendent genius of Johann Sebastian Bach, as a 
choral composer, and to the neglect In England of 
his cantatas, oratorios, masses, and other vocal works, 
of which he has left so rich and rare a legacy. As 
an instrumental composer Bach is better known, but 
not really widely so, and chiefly by his great fnguea 
for organ and harpsichord, or clavichord, instruments 
now represented by the modem pianoforte, and for 
his Suitea de piecet pour Claveein, compositions super- 
seded by the sonata of modem times, consisting of a 
series of movements in the same key, entitled Sara- 
bandes, Gavottes, Allemandea, Bour^, Courantes, 
and so on. His orchestral suites are very rarely per- 
formed, for the obvious reason that they were com- 
posed beforo the introduction of several instraments 
now in use, indeed before the trae and manifold 
beauties of "orchestration" were discovered, or at all 
events developed. And it is to be regretted that 
some great modem master, Mendelssohn for instance, 
has not done for Bach what Mozart did for Handel 
in the way of add^|i|pal instramentation. Some- 
thing, indeed, has been lately attempted in this way 
with regard to the accompaniments to a few of Bach's 
choral works, by one of Schumann's disciples, Rob- 
ert Franz, whose labors have been successful, if we 
mttv judge ftom the fact of his added orchestral parts 
having been used at the two last Rhenish festivals — 
at Cologne, in 1868, when the superb Whitsuntide 
cantata was (riven, and at Dusseldorf last year, when 
the great "Magnificat" in D was performed, ftt>m 
which work excerpts shall be introduced hera on some 
future occasion. Some of Bach's oigan music has 
also been transcribed for orchestra by Esser, of Vi- 
enna, who has scored the Toccata and Fugue in F 
major, and the "Passacaglia," which I have heard at 
a gai den-concert at Prague, to which the chanre for 
admission was about threepence. And Franz Lach- 
ner, late Kapellmeister at Munich, introduced at the 
festival there in 1863 one of the Preludes and Fugnes 
thus enriched hy him, when the reception acconled 
to it was striking and memorable. It is, said the 
Professor, my intention to give one of these organ 
works, thus transcribed, at the Reid Concert next 
year. But the original orchestral score of Bach not 
only requires addition, but also alteration, as several 
instruments of his time are now out of use ; for in- 
stance, the "violoncello piccolo," and the horns and 
oboes "di caccia," and indeed his obbligato emplov- 
ment of the trumpets presents much difficulty with- 
out modification. Thus then, the unfrequent per- 
formance of Bach's instramental scores is aceonnted 
for, and has bee^n already not'c^d ; the chief obstacle 
in his vocal scores, besides their intrinsic difficulty, la 
the absence of a good or indeed any English text.— 
Choir. 
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▼oo»i. wita FUno Aooompaniintat. 

The Afternoon we met. 8. F to f . Cbr. SO 

A plMssBtoomlmlity. 

A song for those who love at. 8. Eft to e. 

Thamae. 85 
The 172nd Hymn. Arranged ftom "Mariuna." 

8. A. Sw aitwwU. 40 

Captivity. Far from the haunts of men. S. G 

toQ. Henrioti. SO 

Nora Lee. 8. D to f. ' Herve^, 30 

None I loved like thee. Ballad and ChoruA. 8. 

Bbtot Smiik. 80 

Far away. 2. F to F. Undmx^, 80 

Planchette. Comic Song. 2. B6 to D. Fsatie. 35 

Hang up the babies' stocking. Song and Choma. SO 

O may we meet again. Ballad. 85 

Xenia. Oh heart onfaithfiil. 6. B6 to g. 

Luis. 60 
A showy MNiff la opiSAile atyk. 

Veni Domine. Trio. Female voices. 5. G 

minor to g. Menddnokn. 40 

Aa netlknt pisee tir ekss or eboir. 

Do I love thee. 5. A& to g. Wiegcmd. 40 

A gBm of Iko flrst wator. 

A star in the dark night. (Una Stella in notte 

bruna.) 3. B6 to e. Muraimri. 40 

A fliiolet lonf taU of ftnUag. 

InatriimaatAl. 

Sweet Smile Polka. 4 Hands. E6. 4. Grass. 80 
Three Praludea Pianoforte (No. 3). E minor. 

MenddMokn. SO 
WhitlockSchottische. 2. B6. Holbrook. 80 

Berliner Kinder. (Berlin Children Walier> 4. 
E6. BdoL. 75 

Washington Gray Cavalry March. 8. B6. 

(with handsome Vignette). 50 

Fantaaie Brillante from Ambroise Thomas's 

Hamlet. 6. B6. Ketterer. 75 

A brttUBDt. nastirly AflUr, rsqaMog ooaMsrabla 
pow of oztciitloo. 

Ein Hera, ein sinn. (One heart one soul). Polka 
Masnrka. 4. C. Stnntu. 40 

A eholM Polka Maaoarka, Id 8Cniias*s oaptlvatlnf 
styla. 

Peabody's Funeral March. 3. D minor. Winner. 40 
An •ze^Wat Mareh, Introdoeinf tlM fttvorils snolo- 
dy *'riM as a bird,'* amboUblMd with aa olafsat Utti- 
ographle Tigaotta. 



WlHRBll't Nbw SOROOL rOB THB AOOOBDBOH. 75 

Winhbb's Nkw School for thb Violiit. 75 

PiANOFORTB Gbm8. A Complete repertoira of 
instrumental music ; consisting of Quadrilles, 
Galops, Polkas, Waltzes, Redowaa, Bfasurkas, 
Schottische, Four-hand pieces, Variations, 
Piano pieces, etc. Gilt, $4.00 

Cloth, 3.00 
Boards, 2.50 



AnaaviiTioirs . — P^gieis of dldtoatty an vaffead 
7. Tha fay Is markad with a oapital lottar, m C, B 
A small Bonaa lattw marks tlM hlglMat nola, If oo 
aa UmMc latter tha highait note, if abore tha staff 
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Music bt llAiii.«lIasl« Is sout bj mail, tha • 
two eanta for mwwf fbar o«o«a«, or fraaUoa shmii 
at a dtotanee will flad tbe eonvayaBM a sarinf oT Una 
azpansa in obtaloiag sappUas. Books oan also ba - 
doabla thasa ratao. 
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Herr Bauemfeld^s Eeminiscencss of Pranz 

Schubert* 

(Contlnoed from pn^ 194). 

The next morninz I ran oflf to see how Schubert 
wa.1, as the state in which I ha<l left liiui owa- 
sioned me anxiety. I found him in bed. fast 
asleep, with his jslasses on his hea<1, as usual. 
Scattered about the room in wild eonfudion lay 
the clothes he had taken off the niszht before. On 
the writiuff table was a sheet of paper half cover- 
ed with writinir, and on it an ocean of ink from 
the inkstand that had been overturned. On the 
paper was written : **Two o'clock, p.m.** Th'^n 
came a few confused aphorisms, and burs's of excit- 
ed feeling. There could be no doubt that he had 
penned them after the anjrry scene of the pre- 
vious nisrht. I noted down the astoundintr pas- 
sage: *' Oh, Nero, you are to be envied, because 
you were powerful enough to destroy di8<;usting 
people in the midst of son<r and melody." 

I waited till he woke up. *'Is that you ?" he 
enquired, when he recognized me. Then pushinir 
his glasses into their right place, he held out his 
hand with a friendly but almost confused smile. 
"Have you slept off your fit T I said with a cer- 
tain emphasis. " Pooh ! nonsense ! ** he exclaim- 
ed, jumpins; out of bed with a loud laugrh. I 
could not help referring to the scene. "What 
will people think of you,** I asked with somewhat 
of a reproving air. 

**The blackguards,** he replied qtiietly and good- 
naturedljr. "Don't you know that they are the 
most intriguing humbugs on the face of the earth ? 
They are just the same with me as with others. 
They got what they deserved I I am sorry for it 
though, all the same. But I will write them the 
solos they want, and they will yet kiss my hand 
for it T know their sort.** — There is a bit of 
Schubert. 

If, when he was excited by discussions on art, 
and by intoxicating drinks, the feeling of his own 
worth, compared to commonplace individuals, ob- 
vrnded itselt upon him more fortnbly than would 
have been pleasing even to himself when sober, 
thb only happened notr and then, when he was 
in an exceptional mood. On other occasions, we 
never found poor Franz aught but amiable and 
retiring, most warmly devoted to his friends, as 
proved by the letters I have quoted, and willingly 
acknowledging any thing that others did, iroing 
for instance into ecstasies at every fresh specimen, 
however small, of the talent of our genial friend 
Schwind. For what was bad and preposterous, 
on the other hand, he entertained a feeling of 
downright hatred. 

S^ubert*s mode of life was simple like himself. 
Every morning at nine o'clock, the Muse sought 
him, seldom leaving before two o'clock, and not 
till after presenting him with something valuable. 
When he had hit upon anything particularly ex- 
cellent, he became more than usually good hu- 
mored, and was the life and soul of all his set in 
the evening. But a man is not always merry ! 
Tliouffh in certain things tolerably realistia, 
Schubert was not free from a touch of romantic 
exaltation. He fell, for instance, madly in love 
with one of his pupils, a young Conntess Ester- 
hazy, to whom he dedicated one of the most 
beautiful things he wrote for the piano, the Four- 
handed Fantasia in F minor. Besides visiting 
the house of the young lady's father to give les- 
sons, he sometimes went there under the protec- 
tion of his patron. Yogi, the singer, who associated 
with princes and counts as with his equals, al- 
wajTB {talked very grandly and, when he had the 
genial composer under his wings, behaved like 
the keeper of a menagerie, with some peculiar 
Hnty from the animal kingdom to exhibit. 

• From tU <'Pre«n" (VtoaM). Tcaiul»tc4 for th«' "Lon- 
don Mualeal Worid.*' 



Schubert was not averse, on such occasions, t 
be left in the background, for he could then d;>- 
vote all his attention to his adored pupil, and 
drive Love's dart still deeper in his heart. For 
a lyric poet as well as for a composer, an unhap- 
py passion, if not too unhappy, is, perhaps, an ad- 
vantage, since it increases a subjective sentiment, 
and imparts to the poems and songs springing 
from it, a color and tone of the most beautiful re- 
ality. Productions such as the " Beiden Sulei- 
ka," the "Ziirnende Diana." a great deal of the 
" MUllerlieder,'' and the"Winterreise,'' all musi- 
cal conferaions, steeped in fervor of true and pro- 
found passion, are purified and refined as genuine 
artistic works in the most beautiful form, proceed- 
injr from the gentle heart of the enamored writer. 
In Schubert, however, there slumbered a double 
nature. The >4 u.9<nan element, coarse and sen- 
sual, was evident in it as well as art. New 
and fresh melodies, together with harmonies and 
rhythms ffushed in endless abundance from his 
richly fiifted mind, but they not unfrequently 
bore signs of having emanated from the soil so 
rich in tradition from which the composer him- 
self had sprung — though this is far from being 
meant as a reproach ! Just as the folk's song 
generally is the foundation of opera, so must also 
both the songs and operas of a nation be formed 
and developed in accordance with its peculiar 
musical susceptibility. I need only mention Ros- 
sina, Auber, and Weber, and refer to the widely 
different course pursued by the operas of various 
nationalities. The Italian barcarole, and the 
French song and romance have retained as a 
rule their stereotype form ; the German Lied, 
however, appears capable of endless extension. 
At first, it was a simple song with strophes, as 
with Reichardt and Zelter. Zumsteeff, subse- 
quently brought the carefully composed ballad 
into vofrue and this lasted till Schul>ert created 
his shortflyric dramas of the soul. Tt is true that 
since that time the German Lied has made no 
further progress of importance, [?] for, though we 
cannot think lightly of the purely artistic, noble, 
and poetic form, with which Mendelssohn invest- 
ed it, yet with this master, invention^ the orijfinal 
and creative element, does not go hand in hand 
with acquirements and artistic development. 
With Schubert, on the contrary, there is much to 
blame in the form, and in the musical treatment, 
as well as in the fresh melodies themselves. The 
last are sometimes too national, too Austrian, and 
remind us of folk's tunes, the somewhat low hand- 
ling and disagreeable rhythm of which do not 
quite justify their forcing themselves into a poet- 
ical Lied, On this subject we had occasionally 
discussions with Master Franz, as for instance, 
when we attempted to prove to him that certain 
passages in the "MUllerlieder" reminded the hear- 
er of an old Austrian Grenadier-march and tat- 
too, 6r of Wenzel MUllers : " Weraniemals einen 
Rausch hat g'habt" — He either grew seriously 
angry at such petty irritatins criticism, or laugh- 
ed at us and said : "What do you fellows know 
about it ? So it is and so it should be V — But so 
it should not be ; that is to say : he was bound 
not to write simply as gushing high spirit and un- 
developed youth dictated, and in his later and 
more mature productions there are none of the 
student-like, trivial motives to which we objected. 

But if, in social intercourse as well as in art , 
the Austrian character was sometimes rather too 
uproariously manifested in Schubert, as a young 
fellow full of life and high spirits, on other occa- 
sions the demon of melancnoly and sorrow over- 
shadowed him with its dark wings — though it 
was certainly not altogether a bad spirit, since in 
the sombre hours of its visitations it frequently sug- 
gested to him some of his most painfully beautiful 
songs. But the combat between a wild roystering 



1 fe and ineessant mental activity is always ex- 
hausting, if there is no proper equilibrium in the 
Foul. In our friend's case, there was, however, an 
ideal pa«ion at work, refining, restraining, and 
compensating, and we may rejrard the Conntew 
Caroline as his visible and beneficent Muse ; as ' 
the I^onora of this musical Tn.mo. 

The same thing hapf»eiied to Master Franz that 
happens to all other (lerman compo*iers : as long 
as he lived he was sizhing for a really good libret- 
to, ft is true he had (completed some operas, such 
as Alphons und Eatrella, ami Fierrahra*, as well 
as the operetta, Der h&iisfiche Krieg, which, some 
thirty years later was produced and created a/w- 
rortf,* but, in consequencre of the indifference of 
managers for what is poetical and really beauti- 
ful, soon disappeared from the bills, because it — 
did not suit manager's poctkets to employ first- 
rate artists in such a trifle. Schubert ha^l long 
begged me among the rest to write him a libret- 
ta I passed the spring and summer of 1826 with 
a friend in the Carintbian mountains. On rold 
and rainy days I arranged the legend of the 
Count of Gleichen as the subject for an opera, 
and wrote to apprise Schubert of the fact. He 
was not long answering. The letter addressed to 
both friends, though strange to say I alone am 
apostrophized throughout,* runs as follows : — 

"My dear Bauernfeld, 
"My dear Mayerhofer, 

"That you should write the opera was a very 
sensible proceeding on your part, but I wish I 
saw it before me. I have been asked for my op- 
era books, to see what could be done with them. 
If your libretto were quite ready I might show 
the people that, and, when it was approved, for I 
have no doubts as to its value, I might begin on 
it in Heaven's name, or send it to the Milder at 
Berlin. Mile. Schechner has appeared here in 
Die Schtceizer Familie, and been extraordinarily 
successful. As there is great similarity between 
her and the Milder, she may do for us. 

"Do not remain away too long ; it is very mel- 
ancholy and miserable here. The spirit of weari- 
someness has made too much progress. From 
Schober and Schwind one hears nothing but 
lamentations, which are far more heart-rending 
than those we heard in Passion Week. — I have 
scarcely been to Grinzing once since you left, 
and with Schwind not at all." (Here follow 
one or two allusions of a private nature, and not 
suited for publication). "Out of all this you may 
do a nice little division-sum in jollity. Die Zau" 
herflUte has been performed very well at the The«« 
ter an der Wien. Der FreitchlUz, at the Impe- 
rial Kamthnerthor-Theater, very badly. Herr 
Jacob and Mad. Babere in the iJeopoldstadt, un- 
surpassable. Your poetry published in the 
Modezeitung"* (I do not know to what poetry he 
refers) "is very beautiful, but that in your last 
letter is more so. The elevated jollity and com- 
ic sublimity, and the particularly tender outcry 
of pain at the end, where you bring in the good 
town of Willach — ah — ah—in a masterly manner, 
place it among the finest speci-nens of this kind 
of composition" (I had written a kind of parody : 
Die Lwttiffen in Willach, describing our bucolic 
life among country people, stewards, gamekee|»- 
ers, clergymen, and their fair cooks). "I am not 
working at all. — The weather here is really fear- 
ful : the Almighty appears to have deserted us 
entirely ; the sun will never shine even for a mo- 

• This hM roftraneo to the uao of feho PMond poraon alnea* 
lar In the orifdnal. a nicety to be rendered In Bnslteh only b/ 
on eqniTftlent, and not by "Thon,** *'Tbee," ete., whieh, thus 
employed, are an>Baelleb, a dot that has not appeared to 
strike a gnat many vory estimable Indlvldnals who— with the 
help of a dictionary— are In the habit of translating from 
Treneh and othrr fbrelfrn tongnee. These worthy peraons do 
not seem aware that what Is an **itHotumi,'* as me Frendi 
say, In one lanffwure, may, In another, bcoome an Idlodoa, 
which Is a very diffrrent thing.— J. V. B. 
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ment. It is Mav, and vqu cannot sit out in a 
jiarden. Fearful ! Terribln ! Horrible ! For mc 
it is the moitt vrwA state of tilings possible. 
Schwind and T want to jjo in Jun« with Spaun" 
(afterwards Jlofrath^ and my official superior) 
"to Linz. We can meet there or in GmnmU-n, 
only let us know for certain — as soon as ]X):$sible. 
DoQ*t wait two months fin^t. Farewell !" 

Thus encjfl the epistle. lie was so absent he 
had forgotten to si<:^n it. It is, by the way, the 
only letter I possess from Suhubert to myself. 
The rest, as well as letters from Rfiupach, Zim- 
mermann, Tieck, Meyerbeer, Mendelssohn, and 
other deceased celebrities, have fallen into the 
hands of the ('onPounded autograph-collectors, 
who are never tired of asking for a specimen. 



[From the Nation.] 

Amateur Musical Societies in 'Philadelphia. 

It is now thirty-five years since the Maenner- 
chor^ the oldest German singing society in the 
United States, was founded in Philadelphia, by 
Philip \Volsiel!er. The germ then planted has 
borne rich fruit. The little chorus consisted of 
about a dozen gentlemen. There are now some 
twenty societies, with 750 members, without in- 
cluding the passive members, who far outnumber 
the singers. 

With the growth of the German population, 
and its constant craving for social enjoyment, 
such a result was inevitable. In the Quaker 
City, as elsewhere, the meeting- places of these 
societies are, in effect, club-rooms. The larger 
and more wealthy organizations give an annual 
ball, the preparations for which absorb much of 
their energy. They do but little singing outside 
of their club-rooms; rarely give a concert, unless 
in aid of some charity, and are never very much 
in earnest, in a musical sense, except when pre- 
paring for the prize concert at some Sacngerfest. 
Festive gatherings at which jollity is always the 
chief aim, whether the music be excellent or oth- 
erwise, may contribute to the pleasures of those 
who participate in them, but it is not so clear that 
they accomplish much in the service of art. It 
is. perhaps, owing to the frequent sacrifice of Or- 
pheus to Gambrinus that the (merman singers of 
Philadelphia hnve achieved less than they might 
have done. With a few honorable exceptions, 
the societies show but little evidence of a desire 
to improve. 

Another circumstance unfavorable to their pro- 
gress is tliat most of them possess no female mem- 
l>ers, and are thus debarred from attempting the 
larger compositions which are ilritten for a mixed 
chorus. In spite of these drawbacks, the Junger- 
Maennerchor (an offshoot of the Maennerchor) 
and the Saengerbund have been so well trained 
as to prove very formidable competitors of the 
New York Liederkranz, as the prize concert dur- 
ing the Baltimore Saengerfest fully proved. ' 

Of the American societies, the first in order, 
as regards age or numbers, , is the Handel and 
Haydn. It is under the leadership of Mr. L. 
Engelke, and gives some three or four concerts 
during the season. Whether it be owing to a 
lack of interest on the part of the public, or care- 
lessness on the part of its members, it seems to 
have lost prestige. Even in its best da}s it nev- 
er did anything very creditable, except in afford- 
ing its audiences an opportunity to hear Parepa, 
and various other artists of acknowledged ability, 
in oratorio. 

Their concerts might have been made more in- 
teresting if Philadelphia only had a goo<], or even 
a tolerable orchestra. With numerous clever 
instrumental performers, there is no permanent 
orchestral organization capable of giving a satis- 
factory recital of a symphony. The Philharmon- 
10 of New York has attained a degree of proficien- 
cy which it were unreaaonable to seek here, and 
the playing of Theodore Thomas's orchestra came 
as a revelation, since which Philadelphians are 
painfully alive to their want of a good band. 

The Mendelssohn Society, of which Mr. Jean 
I^uis is conductor, is a younger organixation, 
and, at one time, enjoyed great esteem. Why it 
. as failed of success can be beat answered by its 
own members. Even a good leader can accom- | 



plish but little when singers neglect rehearsals* 
Mr. Hitter's wail has been heard throughout the 
land, and there are manv chorus-directors who 
sympathize with him. 

Pcrh»ps the most successful of all is the West 
Philadelphia Choral So(,'iely. It numbers about 
120 ladies and gentlemen, and is directed by Mr. 
Peirson, an amateur of decided ability, ft has 
given but one concert, to an invited audience, 
and, for its numbers, is acknowledged to be the 
best chorus in the citv. 

The Abt Society, of which Mr. A. R. Taylor 
is leader, numbers twenty-six gentlemen, who, it 
is presumed, are in earnest, since they resolutely 
enforce the rule that all who neslect rehearsals 
must be dropped. As a result t\m little society 
oflers the best male chorus in Philadelphia. It 
gives monthly concerts to its subscribers and in- 
vited guests. 

The youngest of the si!<terhoo<] is the Beetho- 
ven Soi'ietv, with Mr. Carl Wolfsohn as itsconduc- 
tor. It is a mixed chorus, numbering some eighty 
members. Aside from the study of chorus sing- 
ing, the soi-iety aims at the creation of a Beetho- 
ven Stipendium, with the object ot defraying the 
expense of a musical education for students who 
have talent and yet cannot afford to pay for in- 
struction — a noble aim, truly, and one in which 
it deserves to succeed. Whether it is intended 
to eive concerts we are as yet unable to say. 

The Vocal Union, led by Mr. Wolsiefler, is a 
male chorus, numbering about as many members 
as the Abt Society. 

Finally, there is the Amphion Club, which, al- 
though a social organization, devotes one or two 
evenings of every week to music. It also gives 
concerts with light, pleasing programmes. At 
these performances, which are always delightful 
reunions, there are very considerable re-enforce- 
ments of outsiders, without whose aid the concerts 
would be noticeable rather as social than artistic 
successes. 

Among Philadelphia amateurs, there are many 
of great proficiency who cheerfully contribute to 
the success of the societies already established. 
Musical life is active enough, and musical circles 
are, in this country at least, nowhere more 
charming. The great need, however, is the 
presence of some one possessing the musical 
knowledge and the administrative ability requir- 
ed to combine forces, which are, at present, too 
much divided to accomplish anything very re- 
markable. 

To the Editor of the Nation : 

Sir : — Allow me to add to your list of mnsical 
enterprises in Philadelphia a'mention of the series 
of **Parlor Concerts," for the performance of 
strictly classical music, by a string quartet club, 
under the direction of Miss Jackson, pianisfe. 

Begun twenty years ago, as private entertain- 
ments at the resiuences of twenty subscribers, the 
receipts all devoted to the improvement of the 
performances, these concerts Cstill under the 
same rule) have for the last two seasons been 
given in a public hall to growing audiences. 
Through Mme. Seiler (known in musical circles 
from her work on "The Voice in Singing") and 
the composer David, Miss tlackson was enabled 
to secure in Germany, in 1868, the services of 
Mr. G. Guhlenllinn, a graduate of the Leipsic 
Conservatory, as conductor. 

We are modest, you know, in the presence of 
New York, but the degree of proficiency to which 
he has brought the quintet is said' by competent 
judges to be such that even Mr. Thomas's orehes- 
tra surpasses it in numbers only. And in the in- 
terest of musical art everywhere, it may not be 
unpleasing to add that it is planned that equality 
in this particular, also, shall be duly reached. 

z . 

PhUadeljAkiy Febnianj 14, 1870. 



and made an infernal party. The narrative illus- 
trates much. It has cren n moHicHi application, and 
to this we turn at once, foregoing all the obvious 
moralizing upon the easy ile»rent of Avernus, ^c., 
which the geneml suhject invites. 

There was a time when the man aforesaid had no 
devil ; and there was, also, a time when society 
knew not Ofienbach. Society may have been, even 
then, far from musically pure, but— it knew not 
Offenbach. That is to say, it wa« free from the in- 
fluence of one who, hy uniting a ceruin form of art 
with positive absurdity and comparative indecency, 
not only degrades art in all its forms, but mnkea it 
attractive in itti degrndation. So far the past had the 
advantage of the pre-^ont. M. Offenbach is with 
us ; hi4 music id heard in nil oar public places (streets 
included), and Schneider ii his prophetess. If the 
mischief were sure to end, an it beij;an, with M. Often- 
bach, there would he less caufte for crying out, "Life 
is short and art is lonf; ;" and the art' of mu<ic may 
survive the life of M. Offenbach. But miitchief has 
always extraordinary viuiity. When one devil f;ains 
an entrance, seven others are pretty sure to follow. 
It was a forcf^one conclnsion, therefore, that Offen- 
bach, in possession and flonrisihing, woo Id attract 
others more or less nnto himself. The result has 
home out the conclusion. We have at all events, 
M. Hert^. 

The question arises here, in what respect M. Herv^ 
resembles his prototype. We answer. — In m> far as 
he is unlike Offenbach, he in worse than Offenbach. 
The latter ron^t be considered a genius in hi« way. 
At any rale he possesses the uncommon faculty of 
knowing what he can do, and sticking to it. ^There 
are rumors that, just as Mr. Bockstone is said to 
consider himself a crreat tragic actor spoilt by an er- 
ratic Fate, so M. Offenbach longp4 to appear in the 
character of a serious composer. Wa nhall believe 
these rumoni when they are verified, and not before. 
There is nothing in the man's works to show that he 
is in dancer of mistaking his role, and of producing 
music worthy a mnsician'tf serious consideration. M. 
Offenbach will, doubtless, remain content to pipe 
that Folly may dance ; and to derive hi« chief inspi- 
ration from Eros. So far. we have a certain respect 
for him. Moreover — and this increases oar respect 
— he mixes only a low form of art with the other in- 
gredients of an Offenbachian cup. He wears his ^* 
ors (motley) on his sleeve, without seeking to hide 
them ondemcaih the classic loj^a. Now let as tarn 
to M. Herv& This irentleman also comes to as 
hand-ia-hand with Folly ; but, judging from some 
portions of Chi/peric, he is not content simply to 
make folks laugh with (and at) him. He would ape 
the grand seigneur of music. He would take flight 
now and then, heedless of learns, into the pure at- 
mosphere of high art. Hence there are passages in 
his mnsic,the intention of which is obvioiis,and which 
jar strangely with the buffoonery of theirHurioon^mgs. 
Affainst this development of OffenhachiDm it is need- 
ful to protest, becanse the precedent may he followed ; 
and there may arise a man both willing and able^ 
which M. Hervf^is not — to command the union of 
high art and folly. Heaven forefend this issue. We 
have no objection to Pan's pipes when the show In 
Punch and Jndy ; hot it would be an incongrnoas 
thing for the hero of our peripatetic drama, to tlirash 
his wife to the strains of Beethoven. Here, then, is 
pomethtng to he done ; When M. Ilcrvtf or anybody 
else, lifts his hand to drag real art down to the level 
oi opera-hcnfftt rnp his knuckles. 

Againet opem-liottffe, pure and simple, we shall not 
preach, any more than we shall criticiae its music. 
When M. Ilerv^, in Chifnene, is not amhitioos, his 
lively strains help to laughter ; and after all nonsense 
has Its use. Nonsense has, also, its sphere— to which 
it shoald be kept.— /^im/. J/vs. ITarW. 



" Chilperic/* 

We have all heard of the maii whose last state, 
owing to an increase in the number and wickedness 
of tlie evil spirits within him, was worse than his first. 
At the beginning that miserable person was tenanted 
bv only one devil ; but the one, being iiiregarious and 
liking the quarters, took seven others of a worse class. 



Position of InstruneiLtB in the Orohestnu 

Another attempt to solve that ditBcalt qaestbn, the 
best position of the various orchestral forces in the 
eoncert-room orrhestra, has been recently made at the 
Crystal Palace by Mr. Manns, whose new arrange- 
ment displays so much ariiRtic forethought as to mer- 
it in this place a short description. The prime idea 
seems to have been the eollection of all the bass in- 
strumenui, with the exception of the bass trombone 
and ophicleide, in a compact central mass, so as to 
form a solid pivot of foundaik>n tone, and to secure 
in the slewly vibrating, deep-toned instn>ments great- 
er readiness of attack, by bringini; the whole of the 
bass masses directly under the conductor's baton .^ 
The wind instruments Mr. Manns places on his left, 
with the exception of the tromtiones and euphonium ; , 
a feature which may be commended as enabling the 
director with his disengaged hand to indicate the^ 
points of entrance to this section of his forces. 

The reeds are placed in fours, with the lowest ton- 
ed instruments towards the centre, in accordance with 
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the prime idetof the scheme, that of centralizing the 
bas« tone. The grouping of thin department is 
thoaghtfal, and in accordance with the general scor- 
ing principals of the great masters. The flutes and 
clarinets are in the front line of the wind ; the double' 
reed instruments, the oboes and bassoons, come next 
and to the rear of these are stationed the four bonis, 
at the back of which, lastly, but verging towards the 
centre, are the trumpets or comets. To our fancy a 
slight defect in the scheme is the isolated position of 
the trombones and euphonium, which, placed at the 
back of the orchestra to the conductor's right, retain 
their old and usual position in the ooncer^room. 
The result oncasionallj is that the trombone tone 
passes through^ the mass of strings in front in raw 
gusts of sound,' in consequence of being too far from 
the modifying influence of the horn tone. Another 
disadvantage in this disposition of the orchestral force 
is the spreading out of the mass of violins to the ex- 
treme edges of the orchestra, the first to the left of the 
conductor, and the second to his right. In passages in 
which the violins work together in thirds or sixths, as 
in the accompsnimenu to Handel's " For unto us a 
Child is bom," this arrangement must result in a di- 
rect loss of sympathy. There is also an important 
feature in modem oiichestral music, the employment 
of the mass of violoncellos in broad melodies, which 
Mr. Manns's plan does not appear to have taken ac- 
count of. In some of the Continental orchestras the 
violoncellos are massed together, and all the contra- 
basses are placed in close proximity ; by this arrange- 
ment the old method of setting one violoncello and a 
contrabass to play from the same copy is avoided, and 
the violoncellos, gaining greater unanimity of attack 
and solidarity of tone, produce a more passionate and 

g^netrating effect. In the performances of one of 
andel's oratorios we should, of course, advocate the 
old method of placing the basses two and two. The 
best position for the different orchestral masses has 
probably still to be found; and as the instramentalists 
cannot, like the companies of a regiment, be ordered 
to the front by turns as required, there will always 
be drawbacks to set against any gains which may be 
obtained by change. — Muncian,for February. 



Kr. Fechter at the Boston Theatre. 

[TTADierlpt, March 28.] 

Mb. FscHTBa's Hamlrt has more vitality than 
any seen in Boston since the eider Booth's. He la- 
bors under the disadvantage of a French accent. ^ He 
is not always correct in the text. He is not sensitive 
to the rhythm of Shakespeare's blank verse. We 
doubt whether his characterisation of Hamlet is not 
rather passionate realism than the highest impassion- 
ed and imaginative identification. In all the relations 
of the character to the unreal and supernatural, where 
the elder Booth's conception had the imaginative lift 
and infinite suggestiveness of one of Turner's great- 
est landscapes, Mr. Fechter's has a sharply-defined 
and narrow horizon. Booth's had more breadth and 
subtlety, while he was also profoundly in earnest. 

But Mr. Fechter has what neither the scholarly 
Macreadv nor the fascinating younger Booth has had 
— a vital, central conception of the character. It 
mny be right, or it ma^ be wrong, but it is so thor- 
oughly realized that his individuality is lost in Ham- 
let's, and that all details of reprasentation take vital 
relations to his essential nature. Mr. Macready's 
Hamlet was an admirable collection of thoughtful 
readings. Edwin Booth's is another collection, less 
thoughtful and less valuable, but with all the charms 
of youth, of beauty, and of fine declamatory elocu- 
tion. Each has lacked central grasp and imagina- 
tive embodiment of character. They studied Hamlet 
externally and "played the inference." The conse- 
qnence is that they have thrown new light on partic- 
ular passages, and that we are indebted to both for 
their conscientious study of all the stage accessories 
of the play and for a certain even excellence of rep- 
resentation. But the studied and artificial have been 
apparent in walk, look, speech and action. Each 
played the part, instead of being tfie man. 

An intelligent person would not know, after hear- 
ing Edwin Booth, whether he thought Hamlet sane 
or insane, or on the border land between. Mr. 
Fechter leaves no room for doubt. He believes the 
madness entirely feigned. Ho knows that melan- 
choly aflfects different temperaments differently. He 
believes that Flamlet's was active, alert, energetic, 
varying. He can infer nothing else from the play. 
He therefore sees nothing inconsistent with a deep 
melancholy in all the natural variety of manifestation 
of such a temperament. And there is none. 

But we imsgine that Mr. Fechter's idea of Hamlet 
strikes deeper. It had always seeme^ to us that 
though a Richard weuld not in Hamlet's place have 
hesitated, no man of great executive faculty, wfio had 
a consctencef placed in those circumstances, could 
have failed to doubt what was his duty. Hamlet was 



asked by a mere ghost, with additional shadowy and 
doubtful circumstantial evidence, to commit a mur- 
der. His justification would have been insufficient 
before any human court, or before heaven. And the 
very ghost who urges him to revenge, still has such 
affection for his late faithless and wretched wife that 
he checks the execution of revenge itself by his ten- 
der care for her. It is a wide open question, but it 
has always seemed to us that if Hamlet had had a 
clear, simple and sufficient duty, and a work to be 
done vast and complex, he would have shown more 
executive faculty than Richard, from the very fact 
that he was his superior in intellect and had a con- 
science. 

Whether Mr Fechter is right or wrong, he is thor- 
oughly in eamest. He so realizes the character that 
the details and externals of his acting are to be inter- 
preted in the light of his conception. Little things 
take care of themselves. He strikes through forms 
and conventionalities to the fact and the thing. He 
magnetizes all he touches. His Hamlet should be 
heard two or three times, that it may have justice, 
and then, the relation between himself and his hearer 
being once established, he triumphs over accent, over 
the occasional sing-song of French verse, over occa- 
sional wrong to English rhythm, over all stage tra- 
ditions, and electrifies his audience by overwhelming 
earoesrness and reality. His action is more vitally 
graceful and picturesque than that of any English or 
American tragedian. It seems "the unbought grace 
of nature." 

Because he plays in melodrama, we expected mel- 
odramatic action in his Hamlet, but we did not find 
it. He plays Maclieth, Othello and lago as well as 
Ruy Bias. ' His Othello, thouii:h a wider departure 
from English tradition than any of his characters, 
was a success in London, and his lago was played 
there to crowded houses for some fifty nights 

Mr. Fechter's father was a German sculptor. His 
mother was French. He was bom in England, 
whence he left with his father for Paris when twelve 
years old. He had the enrly training of a sculptor 
before he was an actor. Before he had played three 
times at the Theatre Fran^ais, Rachel detected his 
talent, and he very soon was selected by her as her 
leading snpDorter. Ten years ago he went to Eng- 
land for his health, with no thought of acting, was in- 
duced to recover the language, played first in "Ruy 
Bias" and then in "Hamlet," of which he had long 
been a student, and at once took the high plaee which 
he has easily maintained to this dav. 



Of Mr. FscRTBa'a Rut Blas there is no occa- 
sion to say much, unless we indulge in reiterations of 
admiring praise ; for afker commenting at length on 
his genius, fine qualities and peculiarities as an artist. 
It is only of the application of these to a new charac- 
ter that we have left ourselves anything to say. The 
justifiable anticipations, from all wc had heard and 
seen of him, of a performance of finished beauty, sub- 
tle delineation of changeful feelings, intense passion, 
startling magnetic force, and that indescribable soften- 
ing and blending something which, for want of a 
more definite term, we call picturesqueness, were in 
no whit disappointed. i 

In quiet dignity and ease of hearing at the outset ; 
in the oonfiict of pride and self-respect with shame 
and contempt for his menial condition ; in the warmth 
of fr\\ ndship ; in the transfiguration wrought by a 
pure, ennobling, but hopeles<< love ; in integrity of 
soul as he was exalted to office ; in the grand sclf- 
ahnegation and self-sacrifice, wherein his worshipping 
affection found its reward ; and in his vehement scorn 
and retributorv vengeance and tragic death — in all 
this, and by a)l this, was shown the conceiving, crea- 
ting and executive power of a mind, a heart and an 
imagination equal to the highest demands upon dra- 
matic ability. 

Passing hy the thoroughly artistic .use made of in- 
viting "situations'! ; the special scenes of straggles 
witli contending emotions; the exquisite tenderness, 
delicacy and warmth of the confession in look and 
act of a reverent love ; and the terrific outbursts of 
judicial scorn and anger, nothing strained, nothing 
overdone — passing by these details, most impressive 
was the progress and keeping of the whole ; the 
growth that developed character rather than plot, un- 
til the climax of heart-broken misery was reached, to 
he mercifully shadowed and ended by heroic death. 
Out of the poverty or the mere suggestive hints of a 
meagre and unnatural romantic drama, Mr. Fechter, 
as Ruy Bias, incamated a great nature, and gave to 
that nature a fulness of utterance and a triumphant 
expression ; thus making it for all who saw him a 
living and individualized reality. 

Of BCarianne. it may he said that Miss Lederq added 
to the repute she won last week hy her Ophelia, and 
gave evidence of painstaking corrtctness, graceful 
bearing and capacity for quite thrilling expression of 



strong emotions, and msiden delicacy whiNt yielding 
unconsciously to the irroNiiitihle impulses of tht* hesrt, 
asserting their rightful superiority to artificial re- 
straints. Mr. Bangs as Don SalluHte gave more than 
a fair support to the principals, and in the earlier por- 
tions of the play was quite up to the cool, intriguing 
and vindicative villany. — Ibiid. 

Mr. Fbcrter's Clauds Mblnottb. We have 
heretofore expressed such sincere respect and admira- 
ration for Mr. Fechter's genius, that we shall be right- 
ly understood when we indulge the hope that Satur- 
day will give us hix last performance of Claude Mel- 
notte in Boston. Though he is still in the prime of 
manhood, he is twenty years too old for the part. 
The first three acts have' been better played in Boston 
by actors with but a tithe of his talent. And it is 
only because the last two acts give him a few oppor- 
tunities for that intensity of realization in which he 
stands alone upon the English stage, that this senti- 
mental hoys' and girls* play did not drop dead at his 
feet. As it was, they electrified the auflience into 
forgetfulness that an actor who can illumine Hamlet, 
lago and Othello, only inadequately interpreted the 
"Lady of Lyons." 

"Ruy Bias" is, to be sure, a melodrama. His 
treatment of that is occasionally a little too "conti- 
nental" for English and American taste. But it is 
all alive with language and situations for his special 
genius for passionate realism and intensity, and in it 
he is all aglow and radiant with a love respectful, 
delicate, chivalrous, manly, intense. Every word of 
Ruy Bias leaps naturally from his own lips and na- 
ture. Not half o( the language of his part last night was 
worthy of him, and he, for just that reason, was unfit 
for it. A man who has no superior in Hamlet, Isgo 
and Ruy Bias should not in justice to his own genius 
and its admirers place himselfin doubtful competition 
with the sentimental boy lovers of the stage. 

We should not speak thus plainly did we not re- 
gard this part as one for which he is not only in a 
great degree fortunately unfituid, but as one which is 
utterly unworthy of his talents. Whether he plays 
trage ly or melodrama, we have a right to ask for his 
own sake as well as ours, that it shall be a play which 
shall give some scope to the variety and intensity of 
his nature. 

These words will not lessen his Saturday's audi- 
ence, which is sure to be great, and to be electrified 
by those touches of nature and bursts of power for 
which the play gives him some opportunities. — Ibid. 

(From ths AdrartlMr, MMob 8.) 
We cannot see that Mr. Fechter fatli in any par- 
ticular to realize the best and the noMost conception 
of Claude. He is admirable in the sensitive and 
frank manliness of his peasant life ,* in his easy re- 
finement and delicate humor, when he counterfeits 
the Italian Prince, he far surpasses other representa- 
tives of tlie character; and in the beautiful courtesy 
and chivalrous bearinflr which mark his intercourse 
and encounter with Colonel Damas^ \m acting is be- 
yond praise. In delineatinc: the passion of love, the 
quality of his performance here, as in "Ruy Bias,'' 
can be judgea only by comparing its different parts 
with each other ; for he has neither equal nor rival in 
this field where the last and highest test of histrionic 
skill is applied. Whether it be in the time of his ex- 
pectancy, in the period of his complete hut self- 
loathed triumph, in the hour of his humiliation and 
shame, or in the day of final anxiety and triumph, 
this wonderful lovebums with flaming, almost with 
awful, intensity, proving its reality in its hope, in its 
despair, in its abnegation of self, and in its constancy ; 
and its aspiration, its. tenderness, its self-sacrifice and 
its trast, have always the same vividness and fire and 
the same almost sacramental purity and solemnity. 
In the stronger and fiercer aspects of the character 
his power is as great and magnetic as ever, and, as 
always, is pervaided by the suggestion of a reserve of 
force which is not nstd ; and, as a cunscqnence, it 
never falls into the feebleness of frenzy when it means 
to be only intense. The scene which was, perhaps,, 
the best and most thrilling feature of the whole per- 
formance illustrated this idea admirably. It is in the 
third act, where he turns upon BeauMant aiid Glavit 
and warns them on their peril not to insult his unhap- 
py wife or his own wretchedness any further. We 
scarcely reraemlier a more thrilling effect upon tho 
stage, than that produced last night by his nuerance 
of the words, "Away with you," when he first turns 
upon his tormentors. It was like a sudden flash of 
lightning, full of terrible warning and danger ; but it 
had the same mark of reserved power. And in the 
flerce denunciation which follows, even when, with an 
action new to our stage, he forced Bmu$eant to kneel 
and pick up the rejecte<l purse of gold, in the very 
torrent, tempest and whirlwind of his passion he nev- 
er lost this imposing self control. 

Miss Leclcrcq'-s PauUne was magnificent in parts. 
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ami, as a whole, wax onf^xreptionnMe in its excel- 
lence. We cannot yive it hifrher prniM) than to nay 
that in many sceneii she fairly divided the honors with 
Mr. Fechter. . . . 

^ The impression made apon the Terj lan^ and cal- 
tiTated audience was, for Boston, and in view of the 
character of the apAeni hi ajre, entirely unprecedented. 
Mr. Fechter and MIks r>eclcrcq were four times called 
before the curtain and were greeted with excited 
cheers. We hare seldom seen such an audience so 
thrown out of its usual state of calmness and self- 
poisetsion. The wildest and mont demonstrative en- 
tbosiafm, howerer, may well he pardoned in the 
presence of such An actur, and of an impersonation so 
real, ao Tirid, so beaotiful and so expressive. 

tVrom tb« Bprlogfleld B^pablleiin, Unreh ft). 

Boftpn gave the severest test of Fechter that he is 
likely to meet with in America. A Boston audience 
if proverbially critical; and in that city Edwin 
Booth is a favorite with everybody, from the arctic 
heights of Beacon hill, and the Elvsian fields along 
the Milldam and beyond the Public garden, to the 
dwAlers in Mosopotamian Dorchfster and he-tide 
the suburban waters of Jioxbury Ditch. Fechter did 
not come to a vacant throne, not to the perpetual an- 
archy of New York, hut to a loyal Bostonian vhsuI- 
age, who gloried in Booth as Evan Dhu did in VicK 
Ian Vohr. For all that, Fechter came, was i^een and 
conquered ; a few of the connoisseurs, like Mrs. 
Howe, who is committed in lyric verse to the praises 
of Booth, still hold out ; hut even these are too lust 
to deny that Fechter is a great realistic arii>«t. Mrs. 
Howe says indeed, and with truth, that he is not an 
ideal actor, as Rachel was, hut stands, rather, on the 
lower level of Ristori. And the grizzled connois- 
seurs who cherish the memory of the elder Booth, 
add that he. too. rose above Fechter in the power of 
idealizing his characters ; and this, whether true or 
not, cannot be disputed, for who can compare what 
now is, with what is only a thrilling and gracious re- 
, miniscence ? which is all that remains 

AfUr a wvll-gtmeed actor Imtss «h« stsct. 

Fechter has now played in Baton his Hamlet re- 
peatedly, his Ruy Bias more than once, and has even 
placed his buriy and grand personation behind the 
thin frame of Bulwer's melo-dramaiic Clnnde Mel- 
notte. Of his Hamlet our correspondent has suffi- 
ciently spoken : it was a revelation to Boston as it in 
to all audiences who see it for the first time, even if 
prepared by the descriptions of Dickens and the dilu- 
gd critiques of the New York newspapers. His 
Ruy Bias is entirely different— the impersonation of 
passion and the sentiment of love, combine<l in their 
higheat expression. His Claude Melnotte is a person- 
age heroic and human, in spite of all that Bnlwer 
could do, in the most superficial period of his Intel 
lectual career, to make the character f«li«e and insipid. 
Of his other parts we need not speak, for these alone 
would have been sufficient to demonstrate his cenins. 

It must not be forgotten, however that Fechter 
comes here with a whole suite of characters, distinct 
and diflbrent from those which he has yet plaved in 
America. Bom In England of a German father and 
a French mother, he was educated in Paris, where his 
father was an artist, and took lessons and prizes in 
drawing, while he was practicing in theclassfs at the 
Theatre Fran9ais and winning his first glories of an 
actor in the sight of Rachel. Thi* was twenty years 
ago and more ; and, as is well known, he became the 
choice of Rachel to support her in her leading parts. 
In this way he held the stage of the greatest theatre 
in the worid, and was the favorite of Paris in many 
comic and tragic and melodramatic characters before 
he visited England, and gradnally gained the same 
or greater renown in London. His declamation 
shows the traces of this mixed descent and familiari- 
tv with several spoken laneuages. It is said that he 
does not speak German, though it was his father's 
native tongue ; hut a German broadness mingles with 
the French intonation of his English. Claude Mel- 
notte calls his love "Poh-line," speaks of "dorches" 
to light her way, the "glaim" of another to her hand, 
and he wails the destruction of his own "choys." 
These are German blemishes in his recitation, not 
French ones ; while the light and even accentuation 
of his periods and lines of verse is pure Parisian, and 
as remote as possible from the marked emphasis of 
English declamation. One needs lo get accustomed 
to this : then he finds in it the sort of charm that we 
notice in Agassiz's pronunciation ; thongh, of course, 
Fechter's voice is much more trained than Agassiz's. 
The advantage this French elocution gives him is to 
free him at once from the dctosuble rant and month, 
ing of the English and American stage ; and in this 
respect his playing will be a lesson to our actors. 
They may also take a hint from the care with which 
he has himself supported ; insisting that the subordi- 
nate parts shall he well played, and that every actor 
shall deal conscientiously with the audience. 



Everybody who can shonid see Fechter, and mrre 
than once too. Alrhongh Emerson, in his new vol- 
ume of essays, omits acting from his list of the fine 
arts, it is one of them, and in its perfection one of the 
highest. Its pleasures are transitory as compared 
with poetry or painting or even music, but they are 
the result of grand powers, gracefully exercis^ for 
the illustration of human life. So long as men and 
women continue to take an interest in human nature 
and in human Tiistory, the stage will continue to at- 
tract them, and, when filled by such artists as Fech- 
ter, it teaches grandly, while giving a pleasure which 
is neither trivial nor ignoble. Johnson said of Oarrick 
that his deaihJiad "eclipsed the gayetv of nations." 
The continued career of Fechter brightens and in- 
structs audiences to which Garrick's were bat as vil- 
lage assembliee. 



A Oerxnan on the Social Poiition of M nti- 

ciani.* 

The most varied opinions prevail regarding the 
position musicians occupy in society, what posi- 
tion they are justified in occupying, and in what 
way they should strive to achieve, and maintain 
it; every opinion is founded upon a diflferent 
view of the subject ; each claims to be the cor- 
rect one ; and each contains as great an amount 
of truth as of error. Good society aflirmsthat it 
welcomes most cordially every musician worth 
anything ; that it receives him on a footing of 
perfect equality, and that, even though he mav 
not be very celebrated or particularly gifted, still, 
as an artist honorably striving to do his best, he 
may reckon upon a most friendly reception ; that, 
among leading musicians, only the presumptuous 
and arrogant, and also, such as combine insignifi- 
cant productions with grand pretensions, find 
themaelves slighted and humbled; but that their 
dissatisfaction is not the result of the treatment 
with which they meet, but of the too high opinion 
they entertain of themselves, an opinion which 
prevents them from obtaining a clear idea of 
their positions and their rights. We hear, on 
the other hand, reproaches against pood socriety 
and its caprices ; it is charged with patronizing 
only artists of great talent who have a1rea<1y at- 
tained a reputation with the public, and no long- 
er require the patronage of individuals, or tlie 
marks of honor bestowed by them ; that, among 
second-rate artists, the most friendly reception is 
by no means accorded to those striving honorably 
tr) achieve gn^at thiniTf but to those who under- 
stand how to gain the favor of the l**ading or the 
rich membere of society, and that it is utterly 
incomprehensible how many who have n«'ver 
been known to produce aught of importance meet 
with so much favor, and are admitted into the 
best circles, while others, who en joy a higher rep- 
utation, are left unnoticed. These opinions find 
an echo among artists themselves, accordmg to 
their respective positions and circumstances. 
Among the great and celebrated who are hon- 
ored and esteemed, some entertain the honorable 
and sound belief, that they owe exclusively to 
sincere and general enthunasm for art the marks 
of distinction which they receive; others are 

K leased that they, as individuals, should mix in 
igh society and be made the object of its atten- 
tions ; that is suflicient for their ambition, and alt 
other questions are a matter of indif!erence to 
them. Second-rate musicians, of course, judge 
general social relations according to the places 
assigned in those relations to themselves. The 
composer or virtuoso who is often invited to din- 
ner or to an evening party, by her Excellence 
the Countess of So-and-So, or by Mme. la Com-, 
merzienrath Three-Stars, and introduced to their 
acc|uaintances, feels perfectly charmed by the 
amiability of such society, and cannot, or will not, 
comprehend how any one c^n doubt the sincere 
love of art entertained by its membera, and their 
profound intelligence ; but the artist, on the oth- 
er hand, whom they do not invite and recomiiiend, 
is filled with resentment, and allows himself not 
nnfrequently to indulge in lamentations and ti- 
rades, which might subject him to the suspicion of 
calliitg the grapes sour because they hang be- 
yond his reach. Yet, both praise and complaint 
are justifiable, only they are not properly meted 
out and applied ; they are founded partially up- 

• Vrom tha«'Nsiie BsrUner Masflnaltang.'* 



on false assumptions, and these give rise to the 
in 'orrect conclusions and opinions formed. 

If we consider carefully the relations of musi- 
cians to Society, and their respective influence 
upon each other, we shall find that, on the one 
hand, Society is far from deserving the reproaches 
directed against it by those musicians who feel 
themselves aggrieved, but that, on the other 
hand, it ought to be the mission of artists of emi- 
nence to assist and maintain the freedom and in 
dependence of their position more than they 
hitherto have done, because they are the only 
persons who can do so. 

In former times, the patronage and encourage- 
ment accorded to art proceeded — and in the case 
of music, exclusively — from the higher classes. 
The nobility of South Germany cultivated mUsic 
with assiduity, and many families maintained pri- 
vate musical establishments (Kapeilen) of their 
own ; it was the members of this aristocracy that 
subscribed to concerts, which were never got np 
unless a subscription had been previously opened. 
The history of the greatest composers shows that 
the patronage of the nobility exercised the great- 
est influence upon their career — it proves to any 
one who consiflers the question attentively that 
Haydn, who conformed cheerfully to every turn 
of fate, and was so modest and amiable, enjoyed 
in a high degree the patronage of the aristocracy, 
while the independent Mozart, who looked the 
world more boldly in the face, is always com- 
plaining, in his letters, that he has to worry him- 
self to no purpose, Beethoven was the first who 
ventured to place himself on an equality with the 
aristocracy ; he succeeded, because a man so 
gi*andly endowed by nature could not fail to take 
the upper hand ; how far the little word ^Wan," 
which, before the decision of the LandesgerichU\ 
was regarded as a predicate of nobility, contribu- 
ted to the fact that the highest aristocracy treat- 
ed him with such great conKideration, and even 
put up with his outbursts of temper, is something 
to which we may here cursorily refer — that many 
members of this same aristocracy were sincere 
adniirere and thorough judges of music ; and that 
they would have recognise«l Beethoven as a 
great genitis, even had he not come before them 
as "van Beethoven," are facts that cannot be con- 
tested ; but it is equally impossible to deny that in 
a country where there existed a separate tribu- 
nal for cases affecting persons of noble birth, the 
fact that the great musical genius was of fsup- 
posed) noble descent, must have exercised at first 
a very great influence upon his social relations. 

In North Germany, mattere always wore a very 
different aspect. The hitiher classes there had 
far less influence upon the intellectual develop- 
ment of the nation, and si'ar«*ely troubled them- 
selves about music at all. Even the example of 
the gr**at Frederick, who cultivated music — in 
his own way it is tru**} — honoring art and artists, 
found no imitators among the. aristocracy. The 
middle classes have been from the middle of the 
last century, the patrons of music ; in every town 
of any importance there have l)een well-attended 
subscription concerts, and it was not in the capi- 
tals of the princes of North Germany, but in 
I^i|^sic and Hamburgh that the greatest musi- 
cians and teachere resided : it was to the latter 
city that Ph. Em. Bach, among others, removed, 
though he held in Berlin the post of cembalista to 
the great monarch. 

This short retrospective view of the matter is 
instructive for the present age, inasmuch as the 
latter exhibits a continuation of the relations for- 
merly subsisting between musicians and the up- 
per classes. Although the 8outh German nobil- 
ity no longer occupies the politico-social f»osition, 
in which it gave the tone to all artistic relations, 
it still exhibits a lively and active interest in any 
one or any thing of imf)ortance ; and though, on 
the other hand, the higher classes in the North 
of Germany manifest a far greater sympathy for 
art than they manifested in former times, the 
centre of gravity of art-life is still situated in the 

t Id his aetlon against his datsr-lii-Iair. 

X Mter, la his Bloirrmphy In rkwh. spMklng of tba givat 
Klog. says : "Tli« prrtADsloon h« adTaaecd to poanentng bet- 
ter tMte than any ooe else In lltemtare and In art, his syatam 
ofgnTf^rnlng by superior power, here as elrewbere, was ininp- 
portable to many persons." 
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towns inhabited by the middle classed more ex- 
clusiTely ; it was not in the capitals that Hiller, 
Mendelssohn, and Schumann worked and labor- 
ed. The musical festivals for which St. Paul was 
composed, were fonnded by commercial and man- 
ufacturinn; towns, and while, even at the present 
day, the incentive to a good portion of the arlia- 
tic successes achieved in the South still proceeds 
from the hijvher classes, causing those successes 
to ext«nd still further, there are good reasons for 
asserting that most successes in the North have 
forced their way from the towns to the capitals, 
and that it is the great reputation first achieved 
by composers at musical festivals and at subscrip- 
tion concerts that has served to guide the elegant 
concert-public at the residences of the different 
courts. The cases of very great virtuosos, who 
have played in empty or only half-filled rooms, 
but who after immense successes elsewhere (Leip- 
sic, etc.), reported here (in Berlin), have given 
concerts, when the rooms have been crammed to 
suffocation, and still continue to be so, are so 
well-known, that it is immaterial to mention par- 
ticular instances or to cite namea. 

What are we to conclude from this ? Simply, 
thus much : that musicians will never obtain an 
independent social position until those who are 
not celebrated no longer endeavor to gain what is 
to be obtained only by great reputations, or espe- 
cial tart, in no way connected with any artistic 
excellence ; until great and famous artists accu- 
rately gauge how much of the homage paid to 
them is to be attributed to genuine enthusiasm 
for art, and how much to be put to the account 
of ostentation. They alone stand so high that 
they can, without the slightest presumption, ob- 
tain for every class of musicians a higher position, 
by strictly preserving their own place, as repre- 
sentatives of the highest order ot art, and by not 
allowing themselves to be led by the homage of 
Society into making concessions, from which mu- 
sicians occupying a less eminent position suffer, 
though they themselves do not. The latter are 
often told that they must be contented with being 
simply received, and must not expect the treat- 
ment accorded only to the most celebrated mem- 
bers of their profession ; whoever will not conform 
to this state of things is accused of overmuch self- 
esteem — and if he ever truly perceives his own 
position and rights, he cannot say that the charge 
was altogether unfounded. He must look for his 
place, where it is ungrudgingly accorded, in mid- 
dle-class society. If ha succeeds in making a great 
reputation, certain circles will be open to him the 
more readily that he has not sought to penetrate 

into them, and then it is his duty not to be 

presumptuous. Generally speaking, let him fol- 
low the rule of conduct whicn Horace, the poet 
and philosopher, laid down for himself: it is 
enough to pray to the Gods for what they give, 
and what they can take away. Let them accord 
me life and what I require to maintain it ; I will 
myself provide evenness of mind. 

"9%A mtiR Ml ormrs Jovta que donftt et anfiMn ; 

D»t Titam, d«t opaa, Bquum mi anlmuai Ipae pacabo." 

H. Ehrlich. 

Pttsital Correspnbente. 

{ExtractM from a Private Letter.) 

Bbbliit, Jav. 81. — I have at last heard the two 
great pianists. I went Wednesday evening to hear 
RobinsteiD at the Singakademie rooms. The hall 
was full and the audience enthusiastic Rubinstein 
began with the Hnranel Septet. Rubinstein, as well 
as the other six men, played as nearly to perfection 
as mortals need come ; with just the amount of ex* 
pression the composition demanded. The horn in 
the Scherzo was delicious. Then followed songs by 
Mendelssohn and Schumann, charmingly sung by a 
Fr&nlein something, I forget her name, and accom- 
panied by Rubinstein. Then Rubinstein played the 
Beethoven Sonata in E, Op. 109. The first move- 
ment of the Sonata is rather more than an ordinary 
mind can take in at only one hearing, even with Ru- 
binstein's playing, but the slow movement was a 



thing to listen to on one's knees. I have never 
heard either singer or player give so much expression 
to music. Rubinstein's plsying was perfectly simple 
and unaffected, even in the most intense portions of 
the movement, but it went to the soul as no one's 
else that I have ever heard. The movement is very 
long and the audience grew somewhat restless to- 
wards the Iflst part, but I enjoyed every note of it. 

After the Sonata, the Fr&ulein, whose name I for- 
get, sang two songs by Rubinstein, which seemed to 
me to be rather dull, and a most bewitching "Kinder, 
lied" by Tanbert Then Rubinstein played Mendels- 
sohn's "Variations S^rieoses," which I should have 
enjoyed more if I had not got a piece of my pro- 
gramme stuck in my throat, which kept me in an ex- 
ceedini^ly explosive state all through the piece. In- 
deed, Mme. Joachim, who sat immediately in front 
of me, gave such unmistakeable signs of rage, that I 
left the concert and had a comfortable set to outside 
and got the obnoxious bit of paper out. 

Saturday I heard Tausig and was carried away as 
never before ; this time by the all-subduing magne- 
tism and animal spirits of the man. The programme 
was : Sonata, Op. 63, BeetKoven ; BeurrH^ Bach ; 
Presto Scherzando, Mendelssohn; Barcarolle, Bal- 
lade and 2 Mazurkas, Op. 59 and 33, Chopin ; "Auf- 
foi-derung turn Tanxe" Weber ; the whole of KrieMUri- 
iana, Schumann ; StSndehen von Shaketpeare, nach 
Schubertt and Ungariacke Khajptodie, Liszt. He play- 
ed the Beethoven Sonata in perfect taste and refine- 
ment, and as much depth of feeling as the composition 
called for. He took the Bach Bourr^ very fast, but 
the effect was electric, bubbling over with good na- 
ture and fun. His playing of the Mendelssohn piece 
was, I don't hesitate to say, the most perfect thing I 
have ever heard. The **A%fforderw^* of Weber was a 
very brilliant and taking display, in which there were 
perhaps seven notes of Tausig to every one of Weber. 
His playing of the Hungarian Rhapsody was entrain- 
ant to the last degree. To see the man sit at the 
piano as quietly as J. C. D. Parker does, his hand- 
some face glowing with good-nature and animal spir- 
its of the best kind, and hear him throw oat octaves 
and arpeggios by the handful, in the rapid finale, be- 
ginning pianiuimo, and then gradually creeeendo^ 
creBcmdo, s Bempre creicendo, until he gets to a pitch of 
fortissimo that I have never heard equalled, and all 
without any apparent exertion and, above all, without 
any "noisiness," is an experience that I would not 
have missed for the world. He is one of the few 
pianists who make yon feel how easy pianoforte play- 
ing is. And what is more wonderful is the way in 
which ha keeps bis whole team, so to speak, in the 
traces and never becomes anything approaching to 
what Prof. S. calls "outrageous." He has Liszt's 
way of looking up, just as Alide Topp has, but his 
whole expression of face is so unsentimental (that is 
sentimental in a bad sense) that at first it looks like 
looking round the room, and gives the impression of 
carelessness, but yon soon get used to it. 

Sunday afternoon H. and I went to Villa Colonna 
and heard the two movements of Schubert's "Unfin- 
ished" in B minor; played as Schubert himself 
might wish to hear it, the horns beautifully clear and 
liquid toned. We bad just time to stop and hear the 
first movement of the Beethoven in D minor, (No. 
9), which was well played, though the orchestra is 
too small to give it the eff^t it ought to have. 

Tuesday evening H. and I went to an extra con- 
cert (that is one with two soloists and 10 Sgr. added 
and beer, supper, and cigars subtracted) at Bilse's. 
A Mile. Krebs, from Dresden, played Mendelssohn's 
G-minor Concerto very well ; a little sentimental in 
the cantabila theme of the first movement, but very 
firm and even entrainante in the finale. A Herr Lotto 
played a not entirely beastly Concerto of his own 
for violin. His playing would have been a greAter 
success, musically, if it had not seemed so much like 
trying how near he could come to a note without 



hitting it ; his intonation was painfhlly near the note 
without ever being true. The orebestra played 
Schumann's grand D-minor, and the Scherzo "FUb 
Mab*^ firom H. Berlioz's <*Romeo and Juliette" Sym- 
phony. The Germans evidently don't enter into the 
spirit of Berlioz's musie ; their performance of the 
really spirituelle and captivating movement was 
wholly without resaort, 

LowBLL, FxB. 28. — The new musical Associa- 
tion of this city, called "The Lowell Choral Society," 
gave at Huntington Hall last night a performance of 
Haydn's "Creation" which deserves a brief notice, 
both on account of its merits and of its faults. As I 
write my first sentence I fancy I can hear you, Mr. 
Editor, expressing your regret that all the out-of- 
town societies will persist in doing nothing but "The 
Creation" and "The Messiah," and in a general way 
I must say that I sympathized with your filing in 
the matter. But in this instance, as the organization 
was put upon its first public trial, and that, too, in a 
very short time after its birth, the selection was un- 
doubtedly judicious, for a majority of the members 
had become quite familiar with the choral parts of 
"The Creation," and the comparative simplicity of 
much of its music made the work suitable for a flrtt 
essay. In view of the policy adopted for the firtt 
concert, this statement needs some qnalificatien, how- 
ever ; for the Choral Society, for some unexplained 
reason, did not choose to engage the services of an 
orchestra, and the instrumental score was delivered 
over to a single pianist, Mr. George B. Allen. That 
gentleman is an admirable performer and did as much, 
perhaps, as mortal man could do under the circum- 
stances; and the programme gave the soothing infor- 
mation that the instrument was an "Orchettral Orand," 
which it certainly was, and a very good one. But all 
these things together did not compensate, I hardly 
need say, for the terrible thinness, dryness, and inad' 
equacy of one piano in the interpretation of Haydn's 
instrumental musie. It was bad enough in the cho- 
ruses, where the firm support of the orchestra was 
sadly missed ; but in the elaborate descriptive passa- 
ges, where the brilliant fancy of the cheerful old mas- 
ter runs riot in a thousand delicately wrought and 
highly involved instrumental conceits, the need of 
the violin wai most painfblly (bit. 

Of the work of the Society, considered as a Choral 
Society, I can speak with not a little satisfkctton and 
enthusiasm. The choruses were as a rule rendered 
with great evenness, precision and taste. The whole 
number of singers was about two hundred, and the 
volume of sound was impressive. The first choms, 
"And the Spirit of God," was finely given, the fortis- 
simo on the last "light" being brought out with great 
body and purity of sound. The beautiful chorus 
"Awake the harp" was somewhat unsteady and 
rough in places, but the first part of the oratorio was 
nobly concluded with a grand and stirring perform- 
ance of "The Heavens are telling," which was sung 
with well directed enthusiasm, with earnestness, skill, 
and splendid fervor. "Achieved is the glorious 
work" and the final chorus, "Sing the Lord, ye 
voices all," were also rendered in excellent foshion. 
Altogether the Society is to be much praised for at- 
toinlng such a great degree of skill and sucoesa so 
early in its existence ; and Mr. S. W. Stevens, the 
accomplished conductor under whose supervision the 
work was carried on, deserves to be commended for 
the high qualities of mind and temper which contrib- 
uted in a large measure to the successful consumma- 
tion. 

The great fault of the occasion remains to be stated, 
and the interests of sound criticism require that it 
should neither be concealed nor extenuated. Instead 
of engaging competent singert from Boston for the 
difficult solo music, the solos were entrusted to the 
nstivo Ulent of the dty of Lowell, and the great airs, 
recitatives, and concerted pieces were, as a rule, man- 
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glad in the moit fearfal way. I cannot paoM at this 
moment to verify mj flgnret, bat I belioTe that six 
or seTen sopranos, one contralto, three tenors, and 
foorbasiei alternated in experiments upon Haydn's 
graatairs. Of course all unity of vocal effect was 
lost in the solo music. Even arch-angels lost their 
identity, and our first father found himself two "gen- 
tlemen at once," like a sort of reduced Cerberus. The 
airs and recitatives were generally bad enough, but 
the concerted pieces, with the exception of some duets 
in the third part, were calculated to set the teeth of the 
least sensitive on a keen edge. Of these the tno, "The 
Lord is great," was particularly and exceptionally 
trying. The great airs were performed as they are 
pretty sure to be under such circumstances. Faults 
of execution were, of course, very great, and too nu- 
merous to be separately mentioned, but the defects in 
expression were simply legion. What, indeed, can 
be expected of a vocalist of ordinary power of voice, 
and of very ordinary musical culture, in the render- 
ing of such airs as "Rolling in foaming billows," 
"With verdure clad." "On mighty pens," and 
"Now heaven in fullest glory shone ?" Very little, 
of course, in the way of vocal efiect ; and next to 
nothing in the shape of expression, for the simple 
reason that the mind of the performer is entirely Uk- 
en up with the eflort to get through his notes without 
serious blundering. As a result we must have, and 
in this case we had, a series of performances where bad 
phrasing, indistinct enunciation, impurity of tone, and 
general roughness of execntion were lost sight of in the 
presence of inadequate or fiilse expression. It was to 
be noticed, also, that several of the per/ormers, and 
particularly some of the ladies, took liberties with the 
score of Haydn of a nature so grave that they would 
have appalled the heart of the stoutest and most expe- 
rienced singer of the oratorio in London or Dresden, — 
to 8 y nothing of Boston. That the performers did 
their best it is needless to say, and the old proverb 
declares that the best can do no more ; but wtt must 
regard this feature of the concert as a serious mistake. 
The presence of a very large company and the taking 
ofa respectable admission fee entitled the audience 
to something more than being made the victims of 
experiments for the mere pleasure of the vocali.<its 
themselves. And the assignment of the solos to the 
Lowell singers could not have been properly regard- 
ed as a means of their future culture and attainment ; 
the effect would be the very contrary indeed, for 
nothing can be more disastrous and dangerous to an 
nndeveloped artist than a struggle in public with mu- 
sic which is too high for him. We augur the best 

things for the future of the Society, however, from the 
successful features of its first performance, and we 
have no doubt that they will profit by the faults as 
well as by the excellencies of their rendering of "The 
Creation." a. o. 

9^10^^'^ lonrnal of Pubu. 
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Kinth Symphony Concert 

Expectation was on tiptoA to hear the new 
young German lady pianist, who has been mak- 
ing such an impression in New York; and this, 
added to the other great attractions of the pro- 
gramme, crowded the Music Hall even more than 
anytime before. 

Ov«rtan> to "O^novtr*," SehamaoD. 

BaolMtlv* and ArU, "Addio, mlel loiiplri,*' from 

'*Orfto." (lint Umo) Glaok. 

Hn. 0. A. Barry. 
PUaofbrta Gonotrto, No. 2, In T minor, op. 31. ..Cbopln. 
MiMtoto. lAiftaetto. Allegro rlvaee. 
MlM Adu MofaUf. 

Alto Airs, anaBgod bj Robort Fraiis, from tho Italian 

a. "OlaeehA morlr noa po«so," from "Radamttto." 

b. "Bon eoDfua pasCorolla," from "Poro." 

Mni. C. A. Barry. 
Heroic Symphony, No. 8, In B fl%t BoatboTeo. 



Schumann's Overture to his romantic Opera 
^^Genoveva" has been keenly relished each suc- 
cessive season of these Concerts. This time it 
was better played than ever before, and its fine, 
delicate fancies, albeit of a mystical and brooding 
mood, freshened now and then by breezy bom 
passage, which bring the woods about us, found 
new appreciation. The Symphony, the great 
^^Eroicat" has no fault found with it except its 
length, the sense of which was aggravated this 
time by our indulging oarseWes with an encore 
after the Concerto. The first two movements 
(Allegro con brio, and the **Funeral March on the 
death ofa Hero") were admirably rendered, the 
wind instruments keeping in uncommonly good 
tune, and all moving with precision, nervous ac- 
cent and good light and shade ; and it was plain 
from the stillness and the intent, glowing faces 
that the hearts of the great audience moved with 
the music. The Scherzo also went not badly. At 
any rate we did not fail to catch the strange ex- 
citement of its multitudinous low murmur, as of a 
people on the eve of some momentous revolution, 
and the inspiring proclamation of the three horns 
in the Trio. The Finale, with its seemingly ac- 
cidental, careless, but, as it proves, very preg- 
nant theme, of a few detached notes, and its rich 
growth of wondrous variations (which we beard 
likened last year, when it was played under Mr. 
Eichberg's direction, to the dropping of a few 
seeds in the ground, and the springing up and 
spreading, in the variations, to a gigantic tree) — 
mingling with which comes in a haunting melody 
from the Prometheus music — was somewhat dis- 
turbed, at least the impression of it, by belated 
people hurrying home. We dare not say, under 
such circumstances, whether it had full justice 
done it in the orchestra or not ; it certainly had 
not in the auditorium. 

Mrs. Barry has gained in power and telling 
quality of voice, and only lacks a certain elastici- 
ty of outwardly impassioned manner to carry the 
impression of her always intelligently conceived, 
carefully studied, and sincerely, finely 'felt deliv- 
ery of noble music to the souls of all her audi- 
ence. As it is, many still find it cold and (to 
them) without hearty freedom and abandon, 
while those who know her nearer regard the 
sentiment of her singing as its chief charm. She 
has doubtless something yet to learn as to the best 
bringing out of the voice, and we doubt not that 
■he will learn it. The Recitative, which is by far 
the best part of the selection from Orfeo, was given 
with just feeling and expression. The Aria — by 
no means equal to the somewhat hacknied 
^^Chefarb** — is rather a monotonous composition, 
with scaitsely any modulation, with good, honest 
passage work for the voice, and an interesting 
figure ot quartet accompaniment, joined by the 
oboes only in the interludes, and would be effec- 
tive with a great voice and a consummate singer 
Mrs. B. executed her task well, though the piece 
rather gratified historical curiosity than produced 
any lively sensation. The two Arias from Han- 
deKs obsolete Italian operas — specimens of many 
fine, fresh flowers which Robert Franc has found 
still alive amid the rubbish, and tenderly and 
skilfully transplanted so that we may know their 
beauty and their fragrance — were well contrast- 
ed in character. In so large a hall, of course, and 
without orchestra, they could not on a single hear- 
ing tell their full significance; although Mr 
Leonhakd*s masterly rendering of the admira- 



ble Franx piano accompaniment were a fine fea- 
ture, in itself, of any concert. In the strong, 
impassioned and declamatory melody of the first 
Air the singer, though showing a right concep- 
tion and feeling of the music, was not so success- 
ful with her audience as in the exquisite "5on 
confusa pastorella," which is one of the loveliest 
pastoral melodies that Handel or any one has 
written. This suited her peculiarly and made a 
very fine impression. 

The last time that we heard the Heroic Sym- 
phony (in the first concert of last year) it was in 
the same programme with a piano-forte Concerto 
(Chopin in E minor) played by Miss Alide Topp ; 
this time it was followed by the other Chopin 
Concerto, in F minor, played (for the first time 
in these Concerts, though by no means the first 
time in Boston), by Miss Anna Merlto. 

She is younger even than she looks, not more 
than twenty-two. At the age of sixteen, she left 
the Conservatorium of Stuttgart, her native city, 
to begin her concert career in the Gewandhaus 
Concerts at Leipzig, where she gave decided 
proof both of her own remarkable talent and of 
the wisdom of her teacher, Prof. I^bert. That 
was in January, 1865. Thence she made the 
tour of the German cities, everywhere exciting 
admiration. She visited London during each of 
the four succeeding summers, playing the round 
of the Old and New Philharmonic, the Monday 
Popular, the Crystal Palace Concerts, besides 
giving each time a concert of her own. Mean- 
while the Abb^ Liszt had become interested in 
her, and when he lofl Rome to pass a few months 
in Weimar, he invited her to come to him, — an 
opportunity which the young artist of course 
eagerly accepted ; and there for several months 
she played with him daily, going over her whole 
repertoire with him, and reading with him almost 
everything a qtiatre mains. Wo have not heard 
Liszt himself, but so far we have never been half 
so much interested in any of his compositions by 
any of his interpreters, as we have been by hear- 
ing some of them in private by this lady. 

As Miss Mehlig came upon the stage, in dress 
and manner very modest, in figure tall and slight- 
ly awkward, without the slightest air of outward 
demonstration or egotism, her face beaming with 
a kindlv, honest smile of real German and sincere 
good nature, a face intellectual enough and show- 
ing will and much experience for her years, she 
had already won the sympathy of her public and 
was welcomed with a warmth not common in the 
Music Hall. As she became absorbed in her task, 
those who sat near enough to sec, were struck 
with the glowing musical expression of her coun- 
tenance ; the genuine artist nature revealed itself 
unconsciously there as plainly as it did in the 
thoroughly vital, clear, consistent, admirably fin- 
ished rendering of the music by her fingers. 

Those fingers in their action were like springs, 
faultless in their accuracy of play, crisp and elas- 
tic in the touch, trained to the perfection of tech' 
niqite, and with what seemed an absolute eqtial- 
ity of power and of facility in the two hands. 
There was consummate taste in all the phrasing, 
the light and shade, the delicate Jtoriture, the 
heart-felt canlabUe, the bold, impassioned recita- 
tioo declamation, and the full, broad, swelling 
crescendos, which alternate in Chopin, nowhere 
more remarkably, with a more unmistakeable 
stamp of genius, than in this Concerto. In the 
beginning of the Larghetto, her touch and accent 
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had more of the subtle nervous fire and fineness 
of that most sympathetic interpreter we everh^rd 
of Chopin, Otio Drcsel, than any other artist we 
remember, while she surpassed him in the power 
of carry inf[ through the stronger passaji^es with a 
triumphant evenness and firmness. She has re- 
markable power as well as delicacy. And, best 
of all, the soul and spirit of the music thoroughly 
powesses her. It was in the best sense interpre- 
tation, and not mere exhibition of the performer's 
virtuosity, using Chopin's fine creation for a me- 
dium. Every phrase and accent of that compo- 
sition touched the right chord in the soul of every 
hearer, so that the music became life to them. In- 
deed we hardly dare to speak as strongly as we 
feel ; for, if we did, we should only have tosum up 
all in a few words of Miss Mehlig*s playing upon 
that occasion ; as thus : There is no good thing that 
cannot heartily be said of it ; it seems to unite all 
the quilities of good piano-playing; recalling all 
the good playing that it ever was our lot to hear 
— and we have heard Clara Schumann frequent- 
ly for weeks, and Arabella Goddard, and most of 
the famous male pianists, with the exception of 
Liszt and those two latest sons of thunder, Rubin- 
stein and Tausig, — we cannot feel sure that we 
ever did hear any better playing, if upon the whole 
as good. Of course in point of ripe, complete ar- 
tistic character and culture, we will not compare 
SQ young an artist with the wife of Robert Schu- 
mann, or with many others. But this young Ger- 
man evidently is of a temper that implies continu- 
al improvement. The Leipzig critiques on her de- 
but there in '65 predicted the most genuine success 
for her, and no doubt she plays far better now than 
she did then. At any rate she has taken captive 
the best and largest Boston audience ; and we re- 
call no other instance of such unqualified unanimty 
about an art ist The orchestra seemed to take fire 
from the spark of such true genius, and accompa- 
nied with unwonted verve and delicacy. The 
enthusiasm of the crowd broke through its usual 
reserve, and, being imperatively recalled. Miss 
Mehlig played, without accompaniment, Liszt's 
transcription of the Campanella of Paganini in a 
manner more effective than we ever heard before. 

Chamber ConeerU. 

Mr. J. C. D. Parker's fourth and last Trio Soi- 
r^ was well attended by the lovers of good mniiic, 
who, all of ihem, in that sympathetic, qniet atmos. 
phere, where the sinrcre Art spirit fell at home and 
undisturbed, heartily enjoyed the well selected pro- 
gramme. 

Trio In O nlnor lUjda. 

AndftDM, with V»riatioB«. Adagio. Pnato. 
8«r»nftd«, I 

The CbMif ttl Wanderor, f Mffodeli^tohn. 

PluioSolo: Admgioand Rondo Dniw«k. 

I •MrvnsaiOa ••••••••«»•»••«• ••■• «»R» ••••■•••«• K 'uonK0* 

Trio in B flat Sehnbert, 

Allegro. Aoduita. Seboiie. Ailogrooiodorftto. 

The part-songs were contributed by the Chickering 
Club, some dosen gentlemen of fine manly, well- 
trained voices, who hare not e«caped celebrity, al- 
though they cling so fondly to the shade. It is the 
best male part-singing to be heard hereabouts, to say 
the least ; for a remarkable nnity of spirit, as well as 
of voice, seems to have grown upon them. The 
llaydn Trio, simple, quaint, transparent, cheerful, 
foil of unaffected grace, has the same sort of interest 
with all the others. We may thank Mr. Parker, and 
him almost alone in there times, for bringing out 
several specimens of these "treasures old" for our 
enjoyment. Ho plays them like an ariiiit, one who 
knows how good they are, though to the pampered 
modem taste they may seem common. 



Still more of the air of antiquity seemed to hang 
about the Adagio and Rondo from a Sonata by us 
sek, with its wealth of minute embellishment, but 
they were winning through their grace and delicacy, 
which the pianist tenderly preserved. The £-flat 
Schubert Trio, op. 100, the great Trio, has become a 
sure card in chamber concerts. From beginning to 
end, through all its four movements, it is a happy, 
glorious inspiration, and corresponds to his great 
Symphony in C, somewhat as the great Beethoven 
Trio in B flat does to the Fifth Symphony. It was 
interpreted by Messrs. Parker, Listsmank, and 
Hbindl with all the verve and all the delicacy one 
could desire, and heard through with unflagging 
zest. 

Mr. Jambs M. Tracy, late of Rochester, N.Y., 
gave the first of his series of four "Piano-Forte Reci- 
tals," at Chickering's, on Tuesday afternoon, March 
1 . Mr. Tracy's excellent programmes make us re- 
gret that we were not able to attend. This was the 
first, (the vocal selection being by Mr. H. Wildb) : 

Sonata. A flat, op. 26 BeethoTon. 

f a. Walt! Brilllanta. ■ flat, op. 18 Chopin* 

) b. Andanta Capriea, op. li.t MandolMobn. 

A Venoaia Atari. 

Sonata. W minor, op. 2, No. 1 Brotlioven. 

Coneorto, FBinor,op. 79 Von Webar. 

Mr. T.'s second Recital is now set down for the 
24 th inst. ; but as the first Extra Symphony Concert 
comes that afternoon, we trust he will be able to 
change the time. The programme includes Sonata, 
C minor, op. 13, Beethoven ; Ballade, A flat, op. 47, 
Chopin ; "Adelaide," Beethoven ; Sonau, D major, 
op. 10, Beethoven ; Sonata, C major, op. 24, Von 
Weber. 

Mr. Carltlb Pbtbrsilba's first "Reception" 
dame on Friday, Feb. 1 1 . The selections were these 

Second Synphonj, (Fint MoTemont Baathovon. 

Concert Aria, "Per qaceto belU" Moaart. 

Mr. M. W. Whitney. 

( Bereevsa. Choolo. 

I Largbetto. fkom Concerto In F minor Ilenaeit. 

I know that mj Bedeemer liveth Handel. 

Mlas Lena Haatrritar. 
Tranmerel. .............................. . . .BcnQBianD. 

The Fleher'i Wife Petar^llea. 

MIm Lena Ha^treiter. 

Sonata Patbetlqae, ( FIrtt Movement) Be^thoren. 

L*Addio Doniaetti. 

Mlai Haatiritor and Mr. Whitney. 

The concert-giver's rendering of the Symphony 
movement (whose arrangement we know not) was 
brilliant, strong and clear, reproducing much of the 
orchestral impression vividly. Nor was there any 
technical short-coming in the Sonata Pathetiqne of 
which he generously gave the whole, though we have 
felt more of the fxitkoa and the poetry thereof from 
feebler, less trained hands. It was well to let us hear 
Schumann's little Album piece in its original and 
simple form, after having had it used so much for a 
study of orchentral/x'amWmo. Miss Lena Hastrei- 
TER, a pupil in the N. E. Conservatory, is from the 
West, we understand. She has a soprano voice ol 
noble qnality, by no means evenly developed, and her 
execution, though considerable, is as yet crude. 
Moreover, Handel's groat song of Faith was rather 
an incongruous element in such a programme. Mr. 
Whitney's rendering of the bass Aria by Mozart 
was of course acceptable, his voice and style are al- 
ways noble and impressive. 

We were unable to attend Mr. Petersilea's second 

Reception, of which the programme was as follows : 

Second Symphony Beethoven. 

Cuncarto In A minor, op. 85 Iluoimi'l 

Part-Songa, The Oay Pilgrim Mangold. 

" Serenade Polka Kliodtsii. 

Two Songa, '*8he Stood by the AlUr" P«Ccr»ilea. 

The Tempeet. Tmnaoriptlona by 0. Peeerallea. 

Sonata in A minor • Moiart. 

Part-Songa : 

'• Freedom dwell* throogboat oar Land" Ruder. 

"With Parting Ray" Abt. 

Morte— Lameautiun (by reqaeat) Oottsehalk. 

Played by the Compoeer at hla last Oon«art. 
Btode la C miijor. No. S Rabinateln. 

We hear much praise of the part-singing hy Messrs. 
FiTZ, Febsenden, Cook and Rtdbr (him of the 
voluminous bass). 



The Complimentary Concert to Mr. M. W. Writ- 
KBT, Iftst week, attracted to Chickering's Hall a host 
of his friends, who were desirous to make this Concert 
the substantial compliment which Mr. W.'s services in 
the concert room so richly deserve. The prominent 
feature of the programme was the singing of the 
Chickering Club, whose rendering of Four-part Songs 
seem to us by far the most perfect and delicate that 
we have heard from any organization for singing 
such music among us. Apart from the great exoel- 
lenciea of the voices (for this Club embraces many of 
the best known and best of our resident singers,) 
the light and shade and expression with which they 
give their songs is admirable. Mr. Whitney sang 
several songs with all the fine effect aud success whieh 
his rare voice enable him to give to them, and was 
most warmly welcomed by the audience. Mrs. Bar- 
RT contributed several songs, among them "C^e fai-b 
senxa Eurydicf." which she gave with great beauty 
and true feeling. Mr. J. C. D. Parker played a 
Capriceio by Mendelssohn, with that careful and ele- 
gant rendering whieh characterises all his publte per- 
formances. Altogether the programme was one which 
in its composition and by the excellence of its per- 
formance, gave great pleasure to the large audience 
that filled the hall. w. 

Next iir Order. March 17, (Tbursd.) Tenth 
and hit Symphoht Cokcbrt. Part I. Overture to 
**Iphigenla," Gfuck; Tenor Aria, from the same, 
sung by Mr. Kreissmahk ; Hummus Septet, played 
Mr. Pbrabo and others. Part II. Symphony in C, 
No. 2, Schumann; Cycle of Songs: "Dichterliebe/' 
Schumann; Overture to "Oberon," Weber. 

Friday 18M. At Chickering's, 4 p.m.. Compli- 
mentary Mating to Miss Mehlig, by the Harvard 
Musical Association. Messrs. Kreissmakii, Lbok- 
HARD and EicRBBRG Will Essist, and there will be 
an opportunity to hear the distinguished young pian- 
ist in selections from Bach, Beethoven, Schubert, 
Schumann, Lifzt, &c. (Tickets, at $2.00, at Chick- 
ering's, Ditson's, and the Boston Music Hall). 

Tuetday, 22iMf. at Chickering's. First Evening 
Concert of Ernst Perabo, assisted by Bfr. Kreiss- 

MAKV. 

Thursday Afternoon, 2ith. First Extra Synpno- 
NT Concert of the Harvard Mus. Assoc, in aid of 
the noble project of a "Boston Art Museum," where- 
in all the rare eoUeetlons of aeulptare, paintlngi, engrarlnga, 
arehiteetnral modela, &^e. , In thia Tielnltj an to be broofht 
together, fcr the firee instruotion and e^Jojosent of all. Thia 
Institatlon la to glre every child aneh pririlcfea in Art, aa the 
Pnblie Library affords in litaratnra. The pmgramma will In- 
clude BBirBOTBR'i FiFTB flrMFBORT and ''Leonora" Orartara; 
Schnmann'f Piano Concerto, played by IIuoo Lmbhabb, and 
other choice thlngi yet to be named. 

JlfarcA 81. Second Bxtra Symphony Concert, in Compli- 
ment to the Condnctor Cabl ZsBEABir. Miai Mehlig will play 
BeethOTen'a S-flat Concerto, flerenth 8>mphOBy; Headala- 
■ohn*a '*Ueere!>tllle" Overture, kc. 

April 2, Sutvrdav Erfning. Benellt Concert of Hra. C. A. 
Babbt, aasbtod by MIm Aura Mbbuo, and other dMIngBiihcd 
ardnta, in the Mnale Hall. 

Ttauab OtiBA, nnder the management of Slgoor BncAcei- 
Axn, opena at the Boeton Theatre next Monday oTeniog, with 
// 2V«ivaler». Faust comes next, and then (for a wonder) 
WiUinm T*U I The principal aiogera are Miat Killooq, MIm 
Adilaipb Pbillippi, Mlaa Ambua Jacxaob [new]; the ftunowa 
Conor, Lbtbabo [new] ; nASBUiABir and Suaiiri. 

Farminoton, CoNN.^Mr. Klauser (through the 
medium of Messrs. F. ron Inten, piano; Theo. 
Thomas, violin ; and F. Bergner, 'cello), treated the 
young ladies under his musical charge at Miss Por- 
ter's School, to two more excellent programmes on 
tho 2dd and 24th ult. These were their forty-second 
and third concerts of this kind ; the selections were as 
follows : 

Trio in D, op. 70, No. 1...... ..■••. Beetbotvo. 

Concerto, In the Italian aty la, for Piano Baeh. 

Bonate. for Violin, In Porpocm. 

1, Ave soatennto. — Allegro Fuga. 2, Aria. S,AUa- 
gratto moderato. 

WaMaoenen . ClaTlcntneeko, op. 8i ScbnoianB. 

1, BIntrltt. 2. JJkger anf der Ijuner. 8, Kioaama 

Blame. 4. Vrrrnfrne Stelle. 6. Freundliche lAnd- 

acheft. 6, Berberga. 7. Vogal aU Prophet. 8, Jagd- 

IW. d, AbKhied. 

Adagio, from the 8d Concerto Goltannann. 
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Trio, tir Piaao, Tlolbi uid *otllo, lo B, op. SI. 

RaUootdB. 

1, A11«irT0. 8, Praplo. 

2, Adagio, 4 Alltgro oppiMloBote. 

Trio. O minor, op. 110 BohnoBAaB. 

1, Bowoft, doeh alehfe in moh. 8, BMoh. 

8. ZleinHeh tongnoi. 4, Kitftlg ,Blt Humor. 

Sonolo, for PUbo. la A flot, op. HO BmUiotob. 

BoBftte, for VIoUb, la O mlaor LooataUI. 

Iatro. AlbmaDda. Adtfflo. AIl«grotto. 
PoIodoIm, C sharp mlaor« op. M Ohm^n. 

▼OlM OApriOMi op. 00. ...•■■••»••••■••••..••...•*•• rStMUm 

Trio, miaor, op. 00. Moadolaiolui. 

New York. The fourth Philhannoiiie ooncert 
took place on Saturday eTeniniff. 

The chief pieces performed were the overture to 
the Magic Fltde, unexceptionable doubtleas, but fa- 
miliar almoft to weariflomenesn; Schumann's Genooe' 
va overture, an interefttinir but br no means a great 
woric ; the Great C Minor Beetnovan Symphony, 
which can no more fire one with repetition than can 
the ocean by beinfl^ forever blue, which only excites 
fresh wonder at every hearing and fresh reverence 
for the prodifirious genius that conceited it. Besides 
these larger pieces, was the Rnmian National Hymn, 
arranged by Knromer, for a violoncello and orches- 
tra, and prefioed hv a noble introduction which Mr. 
B^rcner played with bis accustomed finish. This 
composition of Hummer's is like the mermaid. Its 
heginnine is symmetrical, beautiful, and feminine, 
but it wigsles o(F toward the end in those snaky, 
formless convolutions called variations. The violon- 
eello is an instrument of complaint ; in Its place in 
the orchestra, it takes up the burden of sorrow, or of 
entreating love, or of hopeless longing, and gives it 
soulful expression ; set to work out rapid passages, 
dilutinfiTi varying, and ringing the changes upon an 
air in feeble imitation of its superior, the violin, it 
beeomes trival, and forfeits the listener's respect. 

A quintet of flute, oboe, clarionet, bassoon, and 
horn, the oomponition of Julius Hietz, was also plsyd. 
These are all soft wind instruments, producing tones 
that, though of course they have individuality, still 
affbct the air in the same way. Such a combination 
speedily becomes monotonous, and nothing but great 
art on the composer's part in relieving it with the 
other instruments of the orchestra used as accom- 
paniment prevented its becoming very tame. What 
Riets Kained by this combination was a lovely unity 
and blending of soft, reedy notes and harmonies that 
soothed the ear with sensuous beauty like the mur- 
muring of doves. Finslly, it remains only to refer 
to Mrs. Davison's singing of the great soena and 
aria from the **Freischttts :" "Wie nahte mirder 
Schlummer." The lady herself is from the West, 
and has been heard much of late in private musical 
parties, so that expectation has been kindled to hear 
her in public. Her personal graces won her at once 
the sympathy of the audience, and this was fbrther 
asunred by the very beautiful quality of her yoice. 
So sweet and delicate and delicious a tone few sing- 
ers that we have the good fortune to hear possess. 
There was no trace of hardness or harshness in it. 
If Mrs. Davison's ability to use her voice were as 
great as the beauty of the voice itself, we should have 
only unqualified praise to oflfbr. But she has not 
yet'leamed to sing. Even Uiose elementary but all- 
important parts of vocal method, such as when to 
take breath and how to bold it, she has not yet 
learned ; and in the slow movement she marred the 
beauty of the song very much by this faultiness of 
method and finding her breath exhausted and insuf- 
ficient to hold the tone out to its proper length. 
Mrs. Davison's voice is not powerful, but this is more 
than compensated for by the purity of tone. Her 
high tones are especially weak, but what the upper 
register loses the lower register gains ; besides, prac- 
tice will add a note or two and strengthen those she 
already has. She does not vocalise well, but on the 
other hand she can sing a eantabUe passa^ delight- 
folly, and that is what a singer as renowned even as 
Carlotta Patti is incapable ef doing. In a word, 
Mrs. Davison does not possess the art of singing, 
but the soul and the understanding and the capacity 
are all hers, and nothing is needed hut well-directed 
application to make her an admirable artist.^5iiA, 
7th. 

Miss Akha Mehlio gave a concert of unusual 
interest last Monday night at Steinway Hall — as 
m<iy be judged from the following programme :— 
Trio, in R fiat major fMIss Anna Mehlig, Messrs. 
Weoxel Kopta and Charles Werner), Frans Schu- 
bert ; Orann aria, from Taneredi (Mdlle. Clara Perl), 
Rossini ; a. Fantasiestneck ; 6. Prelndium and Fu- 
gue,' B miner (MIm Anna Meblig), Schumann and 
Mendels«ohn ; Violoncello solo, "Aria and Gavotte, 
(Mr. C. Werner, organ accompaniment by Mr. J. 
P. Moriran), Bach ; Spinnerlied, from "The Flying 
Dutchman" (Miss Anna Mehlie), Wsgner; Violin 
solo, "Adagk) irom Concerto" (Mr. Wensel Kopta), 



Mendelssohn ; Ariosa, from "La Prophete" (Mdlle. 
Clara Perl^, Meyerbeer ; Htxameron, grande dno for 
two pianos (Miss Anna Mehlig and Mr. S. B. Mills,) 
Liszt. 



Second Concert of the Church M nsio Amo- 
dation. (VewTork.) 

The second concert of this newly organised musi- 
cal association was given on Tuesday evening. So- 
cially speaking it was unqualified and brilliant in its 
success. Musically considered it was interesting and 
enjoyable, though fmperfect in almost all its details. 
And this we say without the least desire to disparage, 
for as every one knows who has any musical experi- 
ence, a good chorus is not a thing that can be gath- 
ered tof^ther on a day's notice, but is the result of 
long drilling and much patient labor on the part of 
conductor and singers. Dr. Pech has the elements 
of an admirable choral force, and if they will work 
and pay more attention to his beat and less to their 
books, and if the incompetent members, of whom we 
speak advisedly when we say there are many, are 
sternly weeded out, there may yet be a chorus of 
which New York may be proud. The basses seemed 
weak in numbers and in power^their voices lacked 
resonance, especially in the passages for basses alone. 
Some of them also constantly waited for others to 
begin, and in this way the points were not attacked 
vigorously. This was ttue, indeed, of the whole cho- 
rus. The short notes, too, were not usually sung 
short enough, but semi-quavers were dragged out to 
quavers, and a blurred eflTect thus given to the sing- 
ing. What was lacking was boldness and prompti- 
tude in taking up the parts, courage to sing out, a 
more careful attention to the rests and the lengtli of 
the notes, and an implicit followine of the beat. If 
the members of the Church Music Association flatter 
themselves that they have resolved themselves at once 
into a chorus that is really of a high order of merit, 
they are thoroughly mistaken ; but they certainly 
have it in their power to do noble work. There is, 
however, no royal road to that reeolt but a constant 
drilling that will test their utmost patience. They 
have already greatly improved. So has their leader. 
Dr. Pech. A great deal of his extravagance of ac- 
tion was left off; the red box in which he had encas- 
ed himself at the first concert was happily done away 
with ; and although he still found it necessary veir 
often to beat the time audibly upon his music stand, 
yet on the whole there was much more ease and calm, 
ness on his part than on the former occasion , and con- 
sequently more steadiness on the part of his singers. 
For nothing flusters a chorus so much as a flustered, 
nervous, and demonstrative leader, and nothing gives 
it so much confidence as a composed one. The ma- 
chinery of leadership ought to be kept out of sight as 
much as possible. If the chorus could only sing 
without any conductor, the effect would be immeasur- 
ably better, but since it must needs be that conductors 
shall distract the eye, while the ear is the only organ 
that should be addressed, let them at least do it as 
little and as quietly as possible. Dr. Pech's prefktory 
comments on the programme upon Meyerbeer sDi no- 
rah overture, Hsvdn's Sixteenth Mass and Mendels- 
sohn's Hymn of i^raise^ which were the pieces per^ 
formed, were in excellent taste, instructive, temper- 
ate, wise and just, and doubtless added much to the 
pleasure with which those to whom the works were 
new listened to them. The Mass was much better 
sung than the Hymn of Praise. In fact in the latter, 
the singing of the well-known and supremely beauti- 
ful duet and chorus, " I waited for the Lord," was 
not only bad but poaitively painfbl ; the choms was 
all astray. 

It was evident that the rehearsals had been too few 
to enable them to master the work laid out for them. 
Some of the solo singing was very good. Mrs. DavU 
son whose name was on the programme, did not ap- 
pear. Mme. Salvotti, a lady of whom we hope to 
hear more in the concert room, sang exceeciingly 
well, in a sweet, dear, round and sympathetic voice, 
and with excellent method. The efforts of Mr. Leg- 
gart, Mr. W. J. Hill, and Mr. Jewett were also artis- 
tic and praiseworthy. The audienoe complied al- 
most unanimously with the suggestion of "evening 
dress," printed on the tickets, and the consequence 
was that Steinway Hall shone more resplendent than 
ever a hall or theatre did in this city at any public 
concert. The next concert is to be given on the 1 8th 
of May. The easier of Beethoven's masses, that in 
C. is to be performed, and also the second part of 
Oberon. Mr. Pech makes his programmes too long. 
He was obliged to cut nearly half of the Hymn of 
Praise at this last ooncert. 'And his audience, other- 
wise well-behaved, have a most impolite and vicious 
habit of walking out in great numbers during the per- 
formance of the latter part of the programme. By 
so doing they selfishly mar the pleasure of all who 
remain to the end. — oua, Mardi 6. 



i^necisl Boti^es. 



PBBOBIPTITB LIST OV THB 

T B S 07 X-ffTJSIO, 



PaMlahedi by Oliver Dtce^a fc C«. 



▼ooAi, witn Piano Aooompaaimaat. 

I Love Thee. Duetto for Soprsno and Alto, or 
Tenor and Bass. (English and German 
Words). 4. A6 to g. Schwartz. 35 

Writm lo tbs admlnd styls oT Che popular Osi 



lo Vivo i T'amo. (T live and love Thee). 

Duetttno. 4. F to f. Cbm;Nina. 50 

Ta Om s^Mt and itollfhtftal utrl* of th« saoM au- 
thor's pi«?loas dootte, 10 Joitl J ooUbralod. 

Adieu. Farewell, my own, my Native Land. 4. 
C to e. Aht, 35 

O the Happy Days Departed. 4. D to f sharp- 
(with ad. lib. notes for Alto or Bass). AU, 40 
A bsaatlfai oompaolon plooo to **0 yo Tsars.** 

A Little after Eight. 3. F to f. WeUman. 30 

"Sho whiiiporod. If T eaao at night, 

8h«M wateh borido tbo sato, 
8b« aaaod tha hoar, It tafCod qalto,— 

AUttloalUrHfht.*' 

It is better to Laugh than to Cry. 3. C to d. 

aiftoH. 30 
Good adrioo molodfously glroa. 

Only. Song. 4. C to e. Gabrid, 30 

**0ii1t a fh«o at tha windov, 

Oal.T a Ikea, nothing nore ; 
T«t a look In Um ara. aa tiMjr mot nine. 
Still ooaaaa to ma o*«r and o*«r.** 

Meet me when Day Is Declining. 4. O to e. 

W. A. Smith. 30 
A ffSO^IUl ballad with ohonis, vol! wrtttoa, and 
with aooompaaloMnt lo pkadoff barmony. 

The Sands o' Dee. For Alto. 4. D minor to 
d. Boot. 35 

The Irish King's Hide. 3. C to e. E, Phifp. 50 
A wild pathotio ballad staUlar in stylo to **thi«a 
fithtn wont laillnc.** 

InatmmaBiaL 

The Swiss Maiden. (Die Schone Sennerin). 5. 
B6. Jmngman. 40 

A llvaly ploaninff pIcM. ndfhor diflteult to nad or 
Ibr adTaaood plajom to oaiaente. 

Silver Spray. 5. Dh. Ella F. Locke, 75 

An original Umb a with fva brilliant variatloos. 

Hoehzelt's-KI&nge. (Bfarriage Bells). Walts. 

5. E6. SlrawiM. 75 

Dsadncd to boeoaM aa popular as all tbo otbor fk?o- 
rito Daaoo noolo of thin ISunoof oomposer. 

Titania. Fantasia de Concert. 6. F. 

LefAvrt Wdy. 60 
Contolninf tha plaaaing oharaetoriitloo alwava 
Ibnnd In this anlhor*» llloatratiTO plaow. Tbo dalt- 
oato rana In Iriplots for tbo right hand, sng^aato tbo 
tripping of flUrioo. 



Vocal TBcmrica. O.J. Wdb. 3.00 

A progrosslTo eonrsa of 75 JTioriiitoS, Original and 
lalaotod, for tbo praotloa and davoloposont of Soprano, 
Masio Boprano, Oontralto, IWnor, Baritono and 



Ei o re i to s wbfeb tha anthor has mod ssany ysaia in 
taaebing with very graCtiying ineeoM. 

Thb Masohio Obphbus. Howard M. Dow. 3.00 

A OoUaoilon of Ilynino, Songs, Obanto, and fiaall- 
lar ToMa, darfcnad to aeeompany tba work In all tha 
dagroMof FiaoMaoonry, and a&pCad to all PubHo 
and PrIvito Oovmonlot of tbo Vraiamlty. Arranged 
ozprassly for Mala Yolcoa, with an aeao s apaohnont 
for tba Organ or Planoforto. 

LlflTBMAKir'B MbTBOD OF MODBRIT VlOLfW 

Playing. Bemhard Littemann. 3.00 

Founded on the School of David, Joachim, 

and Vieuztemps. 

Tba author Is a wall-known sustor of tho Instra- 
Bnant, and has proparad this work aa an aid to bogla- 
nars. 



7. Tbo fay Is markad with a aapltol lottar, as 0, B 
A small loflsan lotlw marks tba bighaot noto, If on 
an JtoKe latter tha hl^fhas* nolo, If abora tbo stuff 



Ite 



Musis bt M ail.— Mnsle is sont by mall, tho osponso boing 
two oonts for OTosf fonr onnoaa, or n no ti on thaioor. Psnono 
at a diatonoo will And tha aonvoyanaa a saving of tinio and 
azpanM In obtaining suppUos. Books oan mso bo sont at 
donblo ihoao ratos. 
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[From the T/>ndon Hurieal Times] 

Baches Groise Passions-Musik. 
(ST. MATTHEW.) 

BY O. A. MACFARREN^. 
[Continued from pafe 179. ] 

The consideration of this wonderful work nat- 
urally assumes a threefold division. Thus it will 
be to speak separately of the narrative portions 
set to Scriptural t«xt, of the choral tones employ- 
ed to connect these roost intimately with the peo- 
ple's sympathy, and of the reflective passages 
which may be accepted as the composer's com- 
ment on the sacred story. 

£nn;lish audiences have been made acquainted 
with the intermixture of the narrative with the 
dramatic form in Afe.ndelssohn's St, Paul, in 
Professor Bennett's Woman of Samaria, in Mr. 
Sullivan's Prodigfd Son, and in Herr Gold- 
schmidt's RuLk. In all these, the story is told, 
and the several personajres concerned therein, 
whether individuals or a multitude, step as it 
were out of the picture, become animated, and 
appear in living presentation, speaking each his 
own words, and expressing his own feelings 
acconling to the interpretation of the composer. 
In the first three of these oratorios, however, the 
narration is assigned by turns to several voices, 
with no apparent object in the division but varie- 
ty in the musical effect; while in Herr Gold- 
schmidt's work, the Bach model is' closely fol- 
lowed, the tenor voice being employed through- 
out to recite the history. 

In all of these, the 'dramatic portions are far 
more copiously developed than in the composi- 
tion under notice, wherein the solo characters are 
introduced but incidentally in the recitative, 
never having to repeat a single wonl, and scarce- 
ly ever having to sing a rhythmical phrase, far 
less a distinct movement, such as the two songs 
of St. Paul, the duet between him and St Bar- 
nabas, and several analogous instances in the 
other works that have been adduced. The inci- 
dental choruses are indeed somewhat more ex- 
tended, but the length of these is limited by dra- 
matic propriety and never exceeds what may 
well be supposed to be the duration of the em- 
bodied action ; and where the words are reiterat- 
ed in such extension, it is for the sake of increas- 
ing the vitality of the scene rather than for that of 
completing the musical idea. A happy instance 
of this is where, at the last supper, when Jesus 
has declared that one of the twelve will betray 
him, they every one say, "Lord, is it I ?" The 
astonishment of all at what they rejjard less as a 
suspicion than a prophecy, the anxious distrust 
of some in their own weakness, the steadfast 
confidence of others in the devotion they feel for 
their divine master, the loving eagerness of each 
to avert from himself the imputation and the pos- 
sibility of fulfilling it— such is the various expres- 
sion given to the heartfelt question as it passes 
from lip to lip, but is not more oflcn uttered than 
it may have been on the actual occasion the evan- 

felist describes. The moment is perpetuated in 
.eonardo's great picture of this incident, where- 
as here it is as fleeting as in real life ; both pre- 
sentations of the subject are true, and they 
exemplify the different functions and applications 
of the two arts by which they are rendered. 

There needs some amount of reverence on the 
part of the auditor, for the work and still more for 
the subject, to secure him against any feeling of 
strangeness in a singer's rising to utter a single 
ejaculation perhaps, or a complete sentence at 
most, which if unrightly regarded may be sup- 
posed to interrupt rather than to continue and 
Yivify the narrative. An auditor of the present 
day, hearing the oratorio not in a church but in a 



concert-room, and habituated to the forms as 
much as the freedoms of such a locality, may be 
liable to so misconceive the author's purpose and 
it4 fulfilment ; but in this case, the custom of the 
whole Christian era would testify against him, for, 
as has been shown, it has been the Church's wont 
from primitive times to set forth the relation after 
this particular manner, and Bach's treatment of 
the text diflTers only from long-established prece- 
dent in the admirable truthfulness and the heart- 
searching expression with which he declaims the 
whole, as distinguished from the bald chanting 
of Roman use and the scarcely more impressive 
recitative of earlier Lutheran musicians. 
« « « « « 

-The single bass line with figures indicates the 
silence of the orchestra throughout this portion of 
the work, a device for giving full freedom to the 
singer's recitation and the utmost clearness to his 
enunciation. Be it not supposed, however, that 
the composer's purpose or the effect of the origi- 
nal performance would be in any way represent- 
ed by the English practice of accompanying rec- 
itative on a violoncello and a double bass, and as- 
signing the articulation of the harmony more par- 
ticularly to the former. It must have been Bach's 
habit, as it certainly was Hantiel's to accompany 
recitative upon the harpsichord— or perhaps, oc- 
casionally upon a very soil stop of the organ — 
and to allow the bowed instrument to support the 
bass notes only. 

With the richer tone of the pianoforte to re- 
place that of its obsolete precursor, an improve- 
ment upon the original effect may be made in the 
present day, which may bo still analogous to it. 
giving all the required assistance to the voice of 
the changeful harmonies which mark and most 
delicately color every inflection of the sense, and 
presenting with clearness and ample force the 
sometimes florid passages which in rare instances 
separate the sentences and illustrate their pur- 
port. A remarkable example of such passages 
and of the rigid restriction of means for their pre- 
sentation, is in the description of the rending of 
the temple veil, the earthquake, and the other 
miraculous manifestations that succeed the death 
u[>on the cross. The scene is most vividly con- 
ceived, and is highly picturesque in its portrayal; 
and one might marvel that greater instrumental 
resources were not brought to bear upon the ex- I 
pression of the musical ideas, were one too short- 
sighted to penetrate the truly artistic purpose 
that induced this reticence of means. 

The explanation of this orchestral economy is, 
that the instruments are reserved for another ob- 
ject. The words spoken by Jesus throughout the 
narrative, and these words only, are accompanied 
by all the string instruments, and mostly in long 
sustained, widely dispersed chords. This arrange- 
ment conspicuously distinguishes the personality 
of the Divine Being from everything that sur- 
rounds it, investigating it with a glory fully as 
significant as the impossible palpability which is 
employed to the same end in tne old pictures, 
ana imposing a sense of his preternatural charac- 
ter whenever he takes part in the action. One 
cannot but be amused at the simplicity of those 
great masters who found it necessary to encircle 
the head of the Saviour with a glory* that of the 
Virgin with a nimbus, and to make two horns of 
light issue from the head of Moses, in order to 
distinguish these personages in the eyes of the 
spectators. 

Now, however strong may have been the mag- 
netic influence of these living beings upon all 
around them, however sensitive all around may 
have been to their preternatnral power, such in- 
fluence must have been exercised upon the inner 
consciousness, and not upon the sensuous percep- 
tion — the witnesses must have felt the light from 



within, not seeing its external radiation. Juj»t 
such a metaphysical effect as must have prevail- 
ed among the men who heard the uttered speech 
of Jef>us, is that induced by the di.«tinctive ac- 
companiment of his words, which, marks them 
with a peculiarity that all must feel who may be 
unable to define, and can never obtrude itself as 
a symbol out of nature and beyond truth. 

A pointed exception from this demirn of more 
richly accompanying the words of Ji'Sus than 
those of the other speakers, and an exception that 
is more remarkable because of the great impor- 
tance and infinite pathos of the words in ques- 
tion, and the peculiar beauty of the setting, is in 
the treatment of the last exclamation of the dying 
Saviour. Here, with the accompaniment of the 
figured bass only, the Hebrew words, "Eli, Eli, 
lama lama sabachthani," are declaimed by Jesus 
with thrilling poignancy ; and then, the Evange- 
list resumes the relation, and gives the transla- 
tion of the text to the same musical phra.se trans- 
posed a fourth higher, llie intensity of the pas- 
sage is of course increased by the transposition, 
and thus the words in the language understood 
by the audience are so rendered as faithfully to 
reflect and yet highly to strengthen the effect of 
the Hebrew. 

The greater length of the speeches of Jesus 
than of any other personage, and the important 
doctrinal significance of several of them, give 
prominence to this charac^r over every other 
that comes forward in the narration, and entail a 
peculiar and most grave responsibility upon the 
singer who sustains it At the revival of^the or- 
atorio in Berlin, the arduous task fell upon Ed- 
ward Devrient, who really instigated the repro- 
duction of the work in public, and shared with 
Mendelssohn all the difficulties of that undertak- 
ing, it not divided with him the renown of its ac- 
complishment. The two ardent friends and en- 
thusiastic musicians brought their double intelli- 
gence to bear upon the interpretation of the great 
artist's maaninjr ; and to emulate the pains spent 
upon the part by Devrient, who, having no tra- 
dition to guide hfm, may be called ita second orig- 
inator, will be worthy of the greatest singer that 
can undertake it after him. 

It is to speak now of the treatment of the cho- 
ral tunes dispersed throughout the oratorio, — 
those, namely, intended to be sung by the con- 
gregation — for there are some included in what 
have been defined as the reflective passages, 
where they are intermixed with other and totally 
distinct melodies, and are so elaborated as to ren- 
der the performance possible only to members of 
an organized choir. As has been said earlier in 
these remarks, the tunes alone can have been 
sung by the people, while the harmony was sus- 
tained by the trained chorus with one or both or- 
gans, and sometimes with one or both ortrhestras. 
The character of this harmony, therefore, is not 
that, we may presume, which the author would 
generally have employed in writing for popular 
use, when the tunes are sung in the ordinary 
Service. On the contrary, instead of giving the 
broadest expression in the harmonization which 
might be applicable to each entire hymn, the aim 
here has obviously been .to paint the purport of 
the particular verse that is selected, and to 
make this so far as possible an illustration of the 
point of the narrative at which it is inserted. 
With what a masterhand this aim is accomplish- 
ed, no technical description can set forth. A 
keen sense of musical beauty, and, still more, of 
poetical fitness, is a better guide to the compre- 
hension of this admirable portion of the oratorio, 
than can be any amount of knowledge of rules 
and principles. It must have been a most pecu- 
liar effect upon the singers, if they were gifted to 
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any extent witli musical ausceptil)ility, wlien tliey 
found the character an<l expression of their well- 
knovrn tunes qnalifii^d by the accompanying har- 
mony, and when they found these tunes with the 
selected verse of the hymns thus specially apf»ro- 
priated to the situations where they are intro- 
duced. We, strangers to the tunes and to the 
words, can never experience this effect ; but we 
may well suppose its nature an<l its extent, and 
we may wish, if not liope, that some day some 
inseparable hymns and tunes m^iy become so fa- 
miliar in England, that, should a future Bach 
arise, he may have a like effect within bis reach. 

One tune oceurs four times in the course of the 
oratorio, I presume to four different verses of the 
same hymn. As No. 21. it begins, *' Acknowl- 
edge me, my Keeper." and it follows the jfromise 
of Jesus, upon the Mount of Olives, to eo before 
his disciples into Galilee, when he shall be risen 
again. As No. 23. the first words are, »*I will 
stay here beside Thee," and it o<?curs as a com- 
ment upon St. Pf tor's second protestation that he 
never will deny his master. As No. 53. the first 
line in the English version reads, *' Commit thy 
ways, O pilgrim," &c., and succeeds the account 
of the silence of Jesus upon Pilate's interrosation. 
And, lastly, it is set to the words, »»0 Head all 
bruis'd and wounded," as No. 63, and is there 
sequent upon the moi'kery of the soldiers, when 
they strike their enrobed prisoner upon the head 
with a feed. 

This fourfold use of the tune may hnve been 
because of the pertinence of the words associated 
with it to the several situations of its intro<lurtion ; 
may have been because of the beauty and the 
susceptibility of various treatm<>nt of the tune it- 
self ; and may have been because of the tune's re- 
markable popularity. That it po:«ses<ed and still 
possesses such popularity, is eviilenced bv the fre- 
quency of its occurrence in the works of German 
composers, such asSchein (1627), Graun (17.'55). 
and many others, from the time of its first adop- 
tion in the Lutheran Church till our own. I say 
adoption, because it in one of the countless in- 
stances, as common in Germany as in England, 
of the appropriation of secular tunes to sacred 
use, this having been a great favorite in the six- 
teenth century as a love .H)ng, "Mein G'mtith ist 
rair verwirret," in which character it was harmon- 
ized for five voices by II. L. Hasler, in 1601. 

ITic rhythmical modification that the tunc has 
undergone, while reUining its original melodic 
mtervals, during the lapse of centuries, appears 
strangely as strongly to contradict the supposition 
that rhythm is a highly essential, if not the chief 
clement of musical popularity ; but here is not 
place for discussing the question, which, however 
interesting in itsi'lf, is irrelevant to the main sub- 
ject before us. Let us return to Bach, and ob- 
serve that he has given the tune in as many dif- 
ferent keys as the times of its occurrence, and 
thus somewhat varies its effect ; and that the last 
twice he has wonderfully diversified its character 
by his different harmonization, fitting it thus to 
the reverential sorrow and the keen anguish of the 
respective situations. Thus we have it in E, in 
E flat, in I), and in F. All the four arrange- 
ments have one |)oint in common, a point of the 
utmost tenderness, that implies loving and longing 
as fully as music can express theuT; this is the 
use of a second inversion of the chord of the sub- 
dominant, which accompanies the penultimate 
syllable of the fifth line of each stanza. What 
power is there in the happy application of a sin- 
gle harmony, to conjure up images all but palpa- 
ble, thoughts that seem to run to the mind's limits, 
and feelings that become our very own by the 
strong power of sympathy. 

Another tunc is twice employed. It is assign- 
ed to the congregation with the words, *»Say, 
sweetest JcFu" (Ilerzliebsier Jesu,) when its plain- 
tive strains bespeak our sorrow at the Saviour's 
first announcement that his crucifixion will follow 
the feast of the Passover — our sorrow, because we 
who sing and we who hear arc assumed to lament 
his suflferings as much as repent the sin for which 
they were borne. It occurs again, but there for 
the select choir only, interspersing the infinitely 
pathetic tenor lolo. No. 2.5, "O grief," which re- 
flects upon the agony in Gcthsemanc. 



To describe its treatment here, reference mu?t 
be marie to the manner of performing the choral 
tunes in Lutheran churches, of whirh manner 
this treatment is an extension. The manner may 
be believpd and perhaps proved to have been deriv- 
ed in the Reformed Church from Roman use, and is 
pos.sibly a remnant of the earliest form of metrical 
music. A pause is made at the end of each line 
of the verse; Such was the case in the singing 
of metrical psalms and hymns in the Church of 
England, and such must be if the original broad, 
massive effect is to be preserved to our old grand 
psalm tunes. In German use, however, the pause 
is lengthened from a mere breathing point to a de- 
cided interruption of the rhythm; and the long 
sustained note ot the voices, or thetr silence be- 
tween the final and the initial note of one and 
the following line, is accompanied or filled up by 
an interlude on the organ. 

These interludes are for the most part, necessa- 
rily, but florid passages npon one continued har- 
mony, and are improvised by the player. Their 
extent is sometimes amplified on more important 
occasions, and nearly always in written composi- 
tion of which a choral is the groundwork. The 
widest application of this form is the Fugue upon 
a Canto Fermo. wherein the contrapimtal elabo- 
ration of an independent subject intersperses the 
several strains of some standard tune, and is even 
continued as accompaniment while these strains 
are sung or played. Its employment is less fre- 
quent now than it was at the time when contra- 
puntal device was the chief if not the sole ele- 
ment of the musician's art ; but there are enongh 
specimens now-a-days to prove its applicability 
to modern mean.% and examples of its use consti- 
tute a chief part of the riches of the pa«t. 

The chorals throughout the oratorio, of which, 
according to the original design, the congrega- 
tion were to sing the tune, have the old pause at 
the end of each line, during which either some 
extempore passage or only a sustained chord is to 
be played. Three of the reflective pieces com- 
prise choral tun(>s which are more or less elabo- 
rated, as has now been described ; for, although 
there be no fugue in the entire work ; although it 
be remarkably free for its author in its general 
structure, there is to remember that counterpoint 
was the art atmosphere of this composer whence 
he drew his very breath of life, and that compli- 
cation was as clear to his singularly perfect sense 
of order as his simplicity to other men's minds ; 
and that thus, while he totally e^'hewed the fu- 
gal form of composition, he had manifold other 
means of elaboration at his command, and showed 
them to be exhaustless by their various applica- 
tion. 

(To b« continued). 



Concert of the Church Music Association. 

(From W»taon*t Art Joonul, N«w Tork, Mareh 6 ) 

The second concert of the first season of the Church 
Mnsic Association took place at Steinway Hall on 
Tiioflday evening, March 1. Contrary to the expec 
tations of many, who believed that the interest in this 
asKociiition would die out nttcr the first conctrt, the 
attendance was much larger and Rtill more brilliant 
on this occasion ; and it was evidently esteemed as a 
soHety aflPair, in the success of which every one pres- 
ent was interested. An audience of such sterling 
worth, and of such high social standing, has not been 
gathered together within the italls of an opera house 
or concort-hnll for many years past, and wo accept 
ihix demonstration as an indication of the advance 
which music and musicians have made, in point of 
influence and social standing, in this commnnity. 
We do not lay particular stress npon the mere wealth 
of tho<:e who priginated and those who sustain the 
Church Music Association, for wealth is not neces- 
sarily allied to efhication and intelligence ; hut in this 
instance, the promoters of this association are found 
among the oldest and most inflneotial families in the 
city — among those bred up amidst the luxuries and 
refinements of life, both mental and physical, who^e 
tastes have boon cultivated and matured by travel, 
and reflned by habits of cdncation and association, 
and who would naturally he the promoters and the 
fosterers of art in every department. 

That such an association should have sprung up 
from such a source, cannot but be a subject of solid 
satisfaction to all who have the interest of mnsic oar- 
neitly at heart ; for it is an admitted fact that where the 



inreiligent and the wealihv evince an active inte est 
on «oino snbjocl, wliatever it mr.y he, the thon-»A i ■< 
recognize in it, at once, something worifiy of especial 
consideration ; somctliini; to be admired and cu ti- 
rated ; in 8hnrt, somethini; to he followed. Like su- 
perior apes, the instinct of imitation which prompts 
our tirMt tottering footsteps clings to us through life, 
giving direction to our aspirations for the Ixitter or 
the worse, according to the cir^umjstanccs of educa- 
tion or home surroundings. May we not hope, then, 
that the exanipic aflfordtd by the success of the 
Cliurch Music Association will l>e followed in other 
directions ? That in other classes of society similar 
societies will be e^ttablished, less expensive in the de- 
tails of their public performances, hut having the 
same end in view : the promotion and the extension 
of a love and appreciation of the true and beautiful in 
mupic. 

What a rebuke to our existing choral societies is 
the career of this five-month-old Church Music Asso- 
ciation ! Green, inexperienced, practically entirely 
ignorant of the class of mutic they were called npon 
to perform, they, the members, by their energy, ear- 
nestness, enthusiasm, and intelligence, and byth'ir 
good faith in attending rehearsaU and concerts, have 
accomplished more in their brief association life, than 
the others have achieved in ten or fifteen years. There 
is much, to be sure, in thorough breeding — blood and 
brain will tell. There is a great deal in having a 
conductor as earnest, enthusiastic, uncompromising, 
and OS conscientious as Dr. James Pech has proved 
himself to he ; still without ooodfaiih on the part of 
the society, his individual efforts, however strenuous, 
would have failed in achieving soeh a result as the 
performance of Tuesday evening presented This 
result must have an influence upon society at lai^ve, 
and we do not think that we are oversangnine in be- 
lieving that the influence will be for good. 

The programme of the second concert comprisied 
Meyerbeer's overture to "Dinorah," Haydn's Six- 
teenth Mas*, and Mendelssohn's exquisite symphon- 
ic cantata *'The Hymn of Praise." 

The overture to "Dinoiah" is very difficult to play, 
from its fragmentary character and the constant 
changes in the tempo ; in addition to which the vio- 
lin passages, though practicable, are excessively awk- 
ward and crabbed. Very delicate and sure manipu- 
lation is reqnired in their execution ; less than great 
excellence would produce the most terrible discord. 
Though with but two rehearsals, this work was ren- 
dered admirably. A little roughness was observable 
here and there, hut in promptness of attack, general 
delicacy, and nice attention to light and shade, it was 
a performance of great excellence. The chorus, 
which hears an important part in the overture, com- 
menced with some uncertainty of intonation, but it 
speedily recovered itself, and sustained its part well. 
The voices are admirably balanced, and tlie freshness 
and purity of their quality and their fine graduations 
in power,' render the performance both effective and 
impressive. It was a brilliant opening to a very suc- 
cessful concert, 

Haydn's Sixteenth Mass, though less showy and 
papular than Mozart's Twelfth, is a work of rare 
beauty, and in feeling is far more in keeping with 
the text. The religious sentiment is more predomi- 
nant, and the aim seems to have been rather to pre- 
serve the pure devotional element, than to produce 
scicntiflc mUstc, as indicated by elaborate fugues, &c. 
Its chief charms are its spontaneity and its earnest 
utterance of a devotional spirit. The choruses are 
more difficnlt to execute than their lack of pretension 
would seem to indicate ; they require great delicacy 
of utterance, promptness of attack, and decision in 
taking up points, frequently occurring upon difficult 
intervMls. These requisites, in almost every case, 
were fulfilled by the association, only one or two in- 
stances of a momentary hesitancy occurring during 
the whole Maas. The' soprani and tenon were par- 
ticularly effective in each number o( tho Mass, not 
from their pre dominance, hut from the rare purity of 
the quality of tone produced. When they came out 
in their power, the body of tone was beantiful in the 
extreme. Among the movemcnta tlie "Kyrie Elei- 
son," a portion of the "Gloria in ExceUis,'*' "Lauda- 
mus te." and the fngue," "Et Vitam Venturi," were 
specially admirable in point of clear, vigorous aud 
eflTcctive execution. 

The solo parts were sustained by Mmo. Salvotti, 
who has a voice of rare beauty throughout the whole 
scale, excepting when she forces tho lower tones, 
when they become hollow and di«agrceablo ; Mrs. 
Jenny Kcmpton, Mr. William S. Leggatt, and Mr. 
Joseph Jewctt. While we are compelled to observe 
that, as a whole, tho solo singing was not on an equal- 
ity with tho choral and instrumental dopartment, still 
some of tho movements were admirably sung. We 
might instance tho "Kyrie," the "Quoniam Tu 
Solus," the '^El Incamatus est," and the "Benedic- 
tus," at tho moveraenti most successfully executed. 
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The whole wouM prohahly hnve been more 
successful, hnd the ponition of the singers been 
more favornble ; a4 U was, the quartet was sepA> 
rated, and could not see the conductor. Under such 
circumstances, a perfect rapfwrt could hardly ho ex- 
pected, more especially a^ in several movements the 
solo parts are so catchily interwoven with the choral 
parts. 

The original score of this Mas<< is exceedingly mea- 
gre, ond needed to be filled in. to give proper bal- 
ance to the orchestra. This delicate task was under- 
taken by Dr. Pech, and was very ably accomplished. 
Haydn's instrumentation was strictly preserved, Dr. 
Pech simply adding; the necessary wood and brass 
wind instruments to g^ive richness, shad in jb^ and col- 
orin<; to the beautiful outlines. He efTected this in a 
masterly manner, and with so nice an apprectation of 
the original, that we believe Haydn himself would 
have approved of the traditions. 

Mendelssohn's immortal "Hymn of Praise" form- 
ed the second part of the concert, and it is to be re« 
gretted that, from the length of the programme, some 
portions of that exquisite work were necessarily 
omitted, and the regret was more keenly felt from the 
fact, that that which was given was so admirably 
performed. Of the symphonic movements the third 
number— the adagio religioso — was omitted, but the 
other two movements were superbly played. The 
first, macstoso-allegro, presented no points for criti- 
cism ; it was road in the true spirit of the author, and 
was executed without a blemish. The second move- 
ment, allegretto nn poco agitato, was taken, almost 
for the first time in this city, since its first perform- 
ance, twenty years affo, in tlie risrhi time. It is usu- 
ally taken too fast, which robs the subject of its pa- 
thos, and the episodical chorale of its dignity. On 
this occasion both had their due weight, and with the 
exception of a want of sufiicient emphasis in the de- 
livery of the theme, the whole movement was ex- 
quisitely interpreted. It was a tone poem, as elo- 
quent in its exprension as any passage delivered by 
an inspired orator. It was loudly applauded, and 
the general sentiment was a desire* for its repetition. 

The difficult opening choms and the still more dif- 
ficult final chorus, were sung with admirable prompt- 
ness, force, and vigor. There was no feeling the 
way, and bursting forth when confident; but the 
points were up taken upon the beat, with boldness of 
attack and solidity of tone. After the first chorus, 
we felt no anxiety for the rest ; it was evident that 
every faculty of the singers was intent upon the work, 
and that the conductor had got them thoronshly in 
his hand — that they were mutually reliant. The re- 
sult justified our faith, for no hesitation or wavering 
was observable from the fir!«t to the last. We have 
rarely heard finer shading or more delicate singing 
than in the beautiful chorus, "All ye that cried unto 
the Lord," and the chorus to the duct, "I Waited for 
tho Ijord." They were rendered to perfection. The 
conductor gave the true reading to the chorus, "All 
ye that cried," which is n«ually taken too slow, and to 
the air, "Sing yo praises," which is always taken too 
fast, and by so doing secured a fine artistic contrast. 
These tenifli will be disputed by some, hut to our 
mind they are clearly indicated by the character of 
the music, and they are certainly justified by the re- 
sult. 

The calm beauty of this muMC is not suited to the 
style of Mrs. Mixsell, neither is its simplicity calcu- 
lated to display her voice to advantage. She, how- 
ever, attacked it with earnestness, and evidenced a 
desire to do it justice. In the exquisite duet "I 
waited for the Ivord," tho voices of Mrs. Mixsell and 
Mroc. Salvotti by no means harmonized, but the work 
wss sung correctly. 

The instrumental accompaniments, so full of gran- 
dear, and abounding with countless points of beauty, 
were finely executed. The orchestra was, in truth, a 
splendid one, and followed the conductor's thought as 
with one impulse. Too much praise cannot be award- 
ed them. Chorally and orchestrally the concert was 
a marked and brilliant sncccr^s.anr) we doubt if there 
is another man in the country who, like Dr. Pech, 
could, on the one hand, wield the comparatively raw 
vocal material, and, on the other hand, control the 
splendid orchestral resources, with two rehearsals, 
with so truly admirable a result. He has proved him- 
self master of tlie situation, and has vindicated his 
claim to the position we awarded him from the first, 
as one of the ablest conductors in America. 



Mozart's '* Bon Juan." 

If^ as Fdtis remarks, the **/r/o/;ieneo*' of Mozart 
be tho basis of all the music of the present day, 
"Don Juan"]iea as the centre of all hxman intel- 
ligence with regard to operatic writing, not only 
in this day but for all other days. It is possible that 
there may be operas more pleasing to the car than 
MoArt's ^^Juan^"* more passionate to the heart. 



tinged with a deeper personal sorrow, displaying 
more of the controver.«*ial schools in conipo.<»ition — 
but never again can there be stieh a romantic, 
innocent-heartftd description of tlic denial of the 
infinite life and the humiliation of the present as 
se^n in Mozart's portraiture of the scenes in 
"Don Juan,** Professor Ruskin, in considering 
it the greatest prostitution of the greatest musi- 
cal genius that has ever yet appeared upon 
earth, has judged hardly and harshly of the poor 
composer. lie was not in' the situation of M^y- 
erbeer, and the Bertram of Meyerbeer is not the 
Juan of Mozart. Mozart lived by his pen ; and 
when the Viennese publisher told hini that un- 
less he could write in a more popular style, be 
would buy no more manuscript of him, the prompt 
reply of the artist told of both his necessity and 
his honesty — "Then I had better starve and go 
to destruction at once." He was never in the 
position to choose his subjects : but the facts to be 
described, if not in unison with bis disposition, 
never aflfected his artistic power, fie saw that 
great things in art often failed from want of an 
admixture with the lower and meaner circum- 
stances of life, and he accepted the combination, 
but not with any intention that it should circum- 
scribe or debase the action of his own great heart. 
"Don Juan** was with him at first a necessity, 
and afterwards a deliberate choi<'e, but he knew 
his own powers and instincts. He had to paint 
the true reprobate— one who was never sorry for 
anything he did and never intended to be ; repen- 
tance was a word cut out of his dictionary ; and 
when the Stone-Ghost cried out, "Repent," and 
the serving man joined in the entreaty, he could 
see nothing to repent of. Mozart had no sympa- 
thy in such a creed, his temperament and emo- 
tional tendencies were altogether opposed to it, 
and in the affluence of perfect artistic power, he 
well knew he '•ould reveal it. This great artist 
who could write to bis father and say, " I never 
lie down in bed without thinking I mav never 
see another day, but I have no fear, for d«ath 
alone fulfils the real design of life, and is the key 
to true happiness," cannot be considered as pros- 
tituting his genius when painting in all the inten- 
sity of burning passion the impotent struggle and 
nothingness of such a creed as the libertine's. 

The great charm of the opera is the innocent 
way in which Mozart conceives and treats every 
incident. Is it something about love — Zerlina, 
Donna Anna, or even Elvira f Then comes forth 
the strong tenderness of afifection — the man who 
sends a " million of kisses " to his wife — and he 
instantly weaves a little scene of true, honest 
feeling, a chapter in human life, sweet and sol- 
emn, as coming from one who holds certain belief 
in the purity of woman and in the faith of man. 
In the »* Batti, batti," and the " Vedrai carino " 
of Zerlina, there is as much of the true spiritual 
life — the infinite *'^.\istence — of maidc^n affection, 
as in the larger framed sonss of Donna Anna 
and her lover OUaoio. Haydn could not realize 
anything of this kind, but he appreciated keenly 
the power he himself failed in, when he remarked 
" It is the aiTecting emotion, the deep musical 
intelligence, that makes Mozart the greatest 
composer living." Meyerbeer could not do it; 
indeed, the only bit of feeling shown in the Ber- 
tram is when the piwr wretrh (in the recitative) 
reflects it is all of no use, for he is irrecoverably 
damned. Even in the case of Lepore.llo, Mozart's 
good heart makes the servant show a true afifec- 
tion for his master when in real affliction and 
danger. Thn Ghost asks Juan to come and sup 
with him ; " No, no, don't," is the instant answer 
of the joker of jokes, and he is as earnest as the 
marble visitant in his prayer for sorrow and 
amendment on the part of the disappearing hero. 
And, amid the heartless fun and merriment 
created out of the woes of the poor abandoned 
and half demented lady, Leporello drops in with 
lovely tunes of melody sympathetic oi her mel- 
ancholy, and marvellously advantageous to the 
expression of the situation. It was Mozart's 
mission to reform the musical drama ; he felt 
this, and made it the object of his life ; all his 
thoughts were dependent on this condition of his 
mind, and gave him that high tone and advanc- 
ing impulse which mark all he did. The only 



" Don Juan " to match that of Mozart is the 
" Juan ** of Lord Byron ; hut then the two lie at 
the o[>positc |ioints of the compass. Lord Hymn 
in his " Don Juan ** — a work of enormous pow- 
er — is describing himself. Mozart, like the poets 
of the golden age, describes the cruelty and injus- 
ti(;e of the libertine as a scene on the dark side 
of human nature which has coine to him to be 
dealt with as thinker and artist, and manifests, by 
his individual mo<le of treatment, his power to 
realize the position, and yet look down upon it 
as one placed immeasurably beyond its sphere 
and influence. As with Bvron, Don Juan is al- 
ways Byron, so with Mozart, whatever is going 
on, Mozart is foremost, and therefore there never 
is anything very bad; for so great an optimist is 
he, that he tries to reform the unreformable and 
never stays to reason upon the improbability of 
the attempt. Don Juan*s duet with Zerlina^ 
" La ci darem," is a genuine bit of real feeling ; 
there is no hard-heartedness in him now, although, 
unlike Faust, he does not care a bodkin for the girl. 
Faust does love Marfjaret, but Jxuin is not in this 
case with Zerlina, and yet no interpreter oi Fauxi 
has ever put so much real love-song into his mouth 
as Mozart pours out of the lipi of the professed 
deceiver. 

The opera failed at Vienna, being badly mount- 
ed, badly rehearsed, badly played, badly sung, 
and worse understood. In fact, it was incompre- 
hensible, and people said Mozart must re-write it, 
for it satisfied no one. The " Axnr** a new opera 
by Salieri, succeeded against it. Mozart dtnilined 
changing any part of his work, and congratulat- 
the public on their preference for Salieri — ugly 
music to ugly men ; rubbish to rubbish. Mozart 
was beyond their habitual train of thought. Sal- 
ieri was not. The Viennese publisher was no 
doubt right, and Mozart had shot over the heads 
of the profession aud the general public. That 
he died a few years after and was buried in the 
pauper burial-ground between a huckster and 
midwife, and at an expense of about twenty shill- 
ings, and without a friend to follow htm to the 
grave, are very significant facts as to the state of 
music in his day in Vienna, and the dog's life he 
must have led. The magnificent sestet, the grand 
finales, the supernatural recitatives for ghost and 
hero, were all too big for singers, players, and 
audience. Mozart had dealt with true passion- 
ate love in unusual and unconventional forms; he 
had realized its grace and beauty, its exaltation 
and refinement; he had put into the drama 
what the poet had never dreamt of: he had never 
stayed his hand, or stinted his imagination ; never 
sacrificed aught to timid or prudential motives ; 
thought little or nothing of public opinion ; had 
gone beyond his art into the divine regions of the 
heart and the imagination — and the public declin- 
ed to follow, preferring the material life, and ab- 
juring all new desires, and reforming aspirations. 
Mozart had aimed to go beyond himself, and he 
had done so ; it was an unnecessary effort, an in- 
dulgence not to be forgiven. So he passed to 
more symphonies and other operas ; saving him- 
self from starvation by composing dances and 
impromptus and short pieces tor people who could 
not play. As was said of Beethoven, Mozart in 
his latter days had become unintelligible, an er- 
ror he endeavoured to correct in bis " Magic 
Fluted by the introduction of the comic element 
in a more Teutonic shape, and with the realism 
of a ring of bells. The attributes of the old 
Egyptian philosophy — endurance, gentleness, 
chanty, self denial, and heavenly contemplation, 
required a strong saccharine sop, and Mozart 
added the sop with good will and without stint. 

The superb casts of the " Don Juan " have 
long made the opera a great favourite, al- 
though long after its first presentation in England 
(1817), the Italian troupe fought shy of its great 
difiTiculties. The lady singers disliked the fetters 
of the orchestral accompaniments ; but all such 
dislikes have long passed away. The advance of 
the " Robert ** made the *^Juan ** easy to all, and 
Meyerbeer placed Mozart and his opera in the 
place he will ever occupy. There is nothing like 
a comparison between diflTerences, especially when 
there is lavish luxury of genius on the one hand, 
opposed only against hard, dry, and painstaking 
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mechanUm on tlio oth*»r. Mozart had the head, 
hand, and heart — an<l, fiirthiT, the jrood motive, 
lie was alwayfl up to real pa^^sionatc heat. 



Mnsio as a Moral Agent 

M a)«ic Is as ancient as the world itself. "Were it 
ncce>sary to cite nnthoriiies to prove this, we should 
be only' era hurraitfcd which to select. It all times 
man has sane himself, or made instraments do fo. 
But, even had Om not been the case, the birds of the 
air would Iw sufTulfnt to attest that music was syn- 
chronous with Creation. What appears new in thii 
art, and what is so really, is the form it has assumed 
since the Rixtocnth century. Until ihe time of Mon- 
teverde, who introduced in harmony the chord of 
the seventh on the dominant, music possessed a re- 
ligious and placid character, which is preserved even 
in productions of a li<,:ht description. Nearly all the 
airs of this period have a tender, melancholy, unc- 
tuous expression, essentially distinguishing them from 
modem mu.«ic. The lesFC practised ear recognizes 
in them an element not to be found elsewhere. Gen- 
erallv, they are characterized by a vague sadness 
which penetrates the soul. We feci in ihem some- 
thing strange and contniiy to our habits ; a mixture, 
apparently, of relipious and profane emotions. Old 
people are fond of hearing these ancient songs, and 
young people do not dcxpisc them. 

For musicians who are tolerably well read, there is 
no mystery about theeharaeter peculiar to these com- 
positions. We find in such good old airs the last 
restiges of the ancient tonal system. It is still pLiin- 
song, with its varied motles, which breathes in the 
strain, gay or sad. Hence the slightly religious ex- 
pression which is mixed up with the mundane ideas 
of the poetry. If we take a madrigal by Montevorde 
or by Pnlestrina, we shall be struck by the mystic 
coloring we have just de«cribed. It exists in all the 
works of this epoch, and maintained its footing so 
long, that the compositions of the eighteenth century 
are not completely free from it. 

Even in our own days, this mitigated form of the 
ancient system of tonality has been employed. 
Meyerbeer has put it in the mouth of the Anabaptists 
of his Prophae. The etfect is striking. This onght 
not to snrprixe us, for it would seem to be the prop- 
erty of music to reflect the human aoul, which is, by 
nature, profoundly sad. But may we not start from 
this point to sesrch for a system of musical re-Jthetics 
which shall fully and perfectly satisfy the idea we 
have formed of this great art. Music, in its actual 
form, dates only from yesterday. Since modern 
tonality has introduced human passions into the lyri- 
cal drama, master-pieces have been written, but no 
direction has been given for the genius of musicians 
to follow. The way in which they grope about in 
their inspirations proves plainly that music is a new 
art. For the last tentury, no man of genius has ap- 
peared without a revolution being the result. Such 
was the case with Ramean, with Gluck, on the stage ; 
with Moxart and Beethoven, in the symphony. Each 
of these names, and we might cite a great many 
more, represents a phase of musical art. There is a 
subversion of ideas attached to it. These men, per- 
fectly unappreciated at the outset, have afterwards 
been greeted with rapture, because they caused art, 
which was considered stationary, to advance a step. 

At the present day, however, after proclaiming 
that mu^ic is Aivorablo' to the moral progress of na- 
tions, we lieemed to have stopped at a decisive form, 
of which the most sublime prototype is to be found in 
the works of Mozart. 

Despito such musicians as are led away ]»y pride 
or by incapacity, the musical horizon is clearing up 
more and more in the direction of Germany. The 
ilajisic land of the Lite! and of the Symphony is 
trembling as at the dawn of a new era. Philosophers 
and poets are ga7.ing intently at a point which stands 
out from the nii^ht, and ch*is far, very far into the 
future, a strong light, inundating the human ant-hill. 
A name, which never vibrates on respectful lips with- 
out finding an immediate response, has been, for some 
rears past, pronounced nil along the banks of tlie 
iRhine, and repeated l>eyond the frontiers of the North. 
This name, which we just now wrote, is that of 
Mozart I Mozart the golden mouthed, as he is called 
by an eminent critic, in reference to his Christian 
name of Chi y80.«tom. 

All men's eyes are turned towards this luminous 
name. As the distance becomes greater between us 
and the earthly existence of the suthor of Don Juan, 
the more do his works free themselves from the veil 
of the Past; they appear to us more radiant and 
more pure, as though they had borrowed tho light of 
eternity from their composer's immortal soul. 

This slow, instructive, and universal return towards 
the source of light, of which every spark is destined 
to kindle a world of ideas, is a happy reaction for 



art. It is an incontestable proof of an ancient alli- 
nnre between music and man. We draw nearer 
Moznrt, because no other musician hai cnllectod in 
his heart the human affc<<tions which flowed over in 
the bean of MozArt. We perceive moving in this 
great man's music all that constitutes the life of our 
souls. His music is the very epopee of nations. It 
is constituted of liopes, of sadness, of recollection*, 
and of aspirations. It is religious, for it seeks God 
in the blue sky ; it is Christian and democratic, bo- 
cause it breathes a love for all created beings and 
things. We see, therefore, in the conceptions of 
Mozart, the argument proving that music is rosily 
destined to effeirt the civilization of nations. If by 
civilization we understand tho development of the 
moral faculties, a greater outpouring of heart, and a 
stronger bond, founded on profounder convictions, 
between individuals, it is the works of Mozart which 
should be taken as a basi'<, by musicians, as well as 
by statesmen who entertain tho legitimate notion of 
rendering the masses moral by the medium of music. 

As we said at the commencement, fine music is at 
bottom melancholy. This *is true of the two cen 
turics and a half whirh succeeded the introduction of 
the modem system of tonality, as it is of all that was 
done previously to thnt event. It is by this elegiac 
element that music first obtained possession of man's 
sympathy. It is by this that music will act upon 
future generations. 

There is always a certain amount of sadness at tho 
bottom of human affairs. Mozart expresses joy with 
a charm peculiar to himself, because it was a part of 
his delicate nature to perceive the mixed composition 
of it. That musician alone will live and rejranerare 
the world who will identify himself most completely 
with man. Mu^ic must excite great thoughts ; place 
itself in communication with the soul ; and foster 
everything good and generous which the latter con- 
tains. 

Reader, yon have heard the wonderful harmonies 
in DonJtuin and in Z>/> ZanberJISttt. You have felt 
touched, as by the reminiscences of the years of your 
youth. It was in fact those reminiscences whose 
song was heard in your heart. Your fond dreams 
returned ; the sweet faces you loved bent once more 
over you. You loved your mother, your sister, your 
fnir and gentle companions, running on the sward. 
The Sundays, all ablaze with sunshine, appeared 
again before you, with the young girls in their cool 
boddicesnnd their irreproachable costumes, fluttering 
with ribbands. Yon gazed on a form, which was 
that of an angel, as it fled into the welcome shade of 
the wood ; you listened to s<Vands which resembled 
the ru.<tlin&: of wings ; you hare thought of the vision 
which follows us in life ; which never quits the firma- 
ment in which onr eyes are fixed, and which goes 
before us, like the Star of the Shepherds. You heard 
voices which never advocated apostacy, treason, ego- 
tism, falsehood, or cowardice. You listened to those 
voices which are heard in the spring of life, like the 
song of birds in the spring of Nature. Those voices 
commanded you to love, and to attach but little valne 
to the rest. As you listened to them in the grand 
and magical symphonies of Mozart, you felt you 
were a better man. Your soul opened more freely. 
The tears started to your eyes — tears at the recollec- 
tion of those who were absent. Yon felt strengthen- 
ed ; yon felt fresh youth ; you felt you were purified 
from the stains of life by the effect which the chaste 
accents of such Divine music produced upon yon. 
You thought as you thouirht when you were twenty ; 
von loved as you loved at that age, which is blessed 
hy Heaven ; and your Ideal, the beloved One, re- 
garding yen from her azure throne, said : 'Tis well 1 

Louia RoORR. 



[Hero is a choice bit of criticism, found in the New 
York Ereninq PogL So ** fools rash in where an- 
gels fear to tread I"] 

Mozart in 1870. 

To the Editors of the Evening Post : 

In glancing over jour columns yesterday, the no- 
tice of the debut of the English opera troupe in 
Mozart's "Marriage of Figaro" attracted my atten- 
tion as being the only one I have yet seen which 
shows an independence of the dry old traditions of 
mnsical art ; but your critic is not half strong enough 
in his remarks. Will you permit me, on behalf of 
the many attend nnts at tho Academy of Music, on 
Monday night, who found the much-vaunted music 
of Nfozart decidedly dull, to express in plainer terms 
their disappointment ? 

I distinctly mnintain that were the "Marriage of 
Figaro" to be oflfercd to the public as the work of 
any modern composer it would have an nninterrupted 
run of one night. Its music is thin and uninteresting. 
Tho yawns of tho audience Monday evening proved 



this. Out in the lobbies, musicians, opera-singers 
and critics frwly acknowledged to themselves that 
the mu«ic was antiquated and tedious ; but they— 
especially the critics— will not dare to say as much 
when outside of the Ring. 

As a musical amateur I claim to be familiar with 
Mozart's muiiic, and for his undoubted genius I have 
high reverence. His masses are sublime. His 
grander operas were a great advance on anything 
that preceded them. His' music, however, has served 
iU purpose, and its day has passed away, just as the 
days of stage coaches and sailing packets have. 
When Meverbeer's. and Verdi's, and Pacini's, and 
Mercadante's, and Donizetti's, and Gounod's rausic 
can be had, why must I be bored with those woiks of 
Mozart which, like the "Figaro," are his weakest? 
Why roust I boar his endless mannerisms and ume 
self-plagiarisms ? Why mtist I listen to a comedy 
of vulgar intrigue, couched in childish seini idiotic 
language, because to it is wedded music in which 
three or four charming melodies seem only like oases 
in a dreary desert ? Why must the critics and tradi- 
tion lover* cling to this antiquated music simply be- 
cause it is by Mozart 1 

I am told that in this opera the Pjirepa tronpe in 
their travels have been unusually successful, that it 
has everywhere drawn crowded and delighted houses. 
This can be naturally explained. In the weatera 
villages musical appreciation is not as advanced as 
in the metropolis, and this little comedy with its 
pigmy music suits the artistic development of tlie 
villagers. Let them have it bv all means , but let us 
in our leading metropolitan opera house have operas 
of tho present day. I do not wish to wear a pigtail 
or powder mv hair because Mozart did ; neither do I 
wish to hear his music, especially when his weakest 
works are selected. I regret to see a great artist 
like Parepa wasting her time in old-fashioned trivial- 
ities. She might quite as consistently wear a poke 
bonnet and dress like her great groat-grandmother. 

Of course the tradition lovers will praise the 
"Marriage of Figaro" to the skies. Perhaps the 
next few generations of them will howl in the same 
way over Verdi's mu<ic when he too shall have be- 
come antiquated and superseded by better forms of 
mnsical development ; but the world at large will 
recognise that art as well as the material sciences 
progresses, and docs not retrograde. Amateur. 




ttsital Corrtsponbente, 

New York, March 8.— On Saturday evening 
Feb. 26, 1 attended the 4th concert of the Brooklyn 
Philharmonie Society. Wo bad the following pro- 
gramme : 

24 Symphonv. C. op. 140 KslT. 

CavatlDa, "DI pUoec" Rcsslnl. 

Qunrtet for "Frmch Horn'' Wrber. 

OTerture, Me>l«i Barftel. 

**Ah noQ CKdea" and "Ah tmn RlUDga" BeUtni. 

Htos KelloCT. 
Ovwrtara, "Colombos" 0. F. Dristow. 

The Symphony was the same that w.<is played at 
the 2d concert of our New York Society, and waa 
performed even better than upon that occasion. The 
other orchestml pieces were also carefully rendered, 
and the concert was in every respect a very enjoyable 
one. No question can be raised with regard to any 
supposed inferiority of either Society to the other, 
for the orchestra is almost preci-nely the same, except- 
ing in number. At the Brooklyn concerts there are 
usually 60 instrumentalistt, and at our own concerts 
there are usually 100. 

It gives mo great pleasure to say that Miss Kellogg 
sang uncommonly well. She was leas excellent in 
the Rossini aria than in the selections from "Son- 
nambula " ; but her performance of the "Ah non 
crcdea" was really admirable, and I have never 
known her to sing as well ; the Brooklyn Academj 
being much smaller than our "Catacombs," her clear, 
thin voice filled it nicely. She received, in each in. 
stance, a very decided and demonstrative encore, 
which she acknowledged by singing, Ut, a French 
chanson, and 2nd, Mozart's delightful "Deh vieni," 
which was emphatically her best effort during the 

evening. 

The quartet for horns was quite interesting, al- 
though at times it did seem a little tedious. The 
programme was, however, quite a short one, and it 
would have been pleasant to have an instn^en- 
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tal solo of some kind. In every way the conceit was 
a sQccets, and the character of the programme was 
beyond reproach. 

On Saturday erenin^f, March 6th, we had the 
4th concert of our Society, with the aasistance of Mr. 
BtTffntr C'cello), and Mra. DaviBon (soprano). I ap- 
pend the programme : 

OT«rtiii«, "HiHcle nat«" Mranrt. 

Qnintot. Vlnfe Oboe, Clariomt, Bamoob, Horn. . .Rinti. 

80MW and ArU, ^'Dcr PretoehUts" Webw. 

Ifn. DaVldton. 

luitMU, "Air BiiM»*' Kamm«r. 

Mr. BttfiMr. 

OvOTtan, '^Oeaovtva** iebumann. 

6Ui Srmphon J, C minor. BvethoTon. 

It seemed to me that Mr. Bergmann took the 
tempo of the "Magic Flote" Overture a shade too 
rapidly, as was also the case with the concluding 
pages of the 4th movement of the Symphony ; oth- 
erwise the orchestral playing was quite np, perhaps, 
to its usual standard of excellence. The magnificent 
"Genoveva" and the Andante from the Symphony 
wore the especial orchestral excellencies of the even- 
ing. 

Mr. Bergner is so emphatically and unmistakably 
a true artist that it is a pleasure to speak of anything 
in which he takes a prominent part. He played the 
"Air Russe" with all his usual excellence of execu- 
tion and clearness of tone, and won from the audience 
very warm demonstrations of satisfaction and delight. 
He replied to the encore merely by bowing, thereby 
setting a good example to ambitious amateurs who 
Mgerly grasp anything which bears the remotest re- 
semblance to A recall. 

Mrs. Davison is a lady possessing a very good so- 
prano voice, which is as yet only in the early stages 
of cultivation (apparently). In the "Prayer" and 
Aria from "Der Freischiitz" it was very evident that 
her voice was totally inadequate for the rapid and 
brilliant bravura passages of the Aria ; possibly at 
some future time she will become a singer of ability 
and excellence, especially if in the meantime she de- 
votes herself resolutely to study and practice. At 
present she is a very pains-taking but quite mediocre 
vocalist, whose sphere is emphatically a moderate 
sized concert room. 

The quintet for wind instruments, with orchestrml 
accompaniment, was very attractive and pleasing, al- 
though not strikingly original either in ideas or treat- 
ment. It was very neatly rendered by the five gen- 
tlemen (members of the Society) to whom It was en- 
trusted. 

On Monday evening, March 7, Miss Mehlig (pian- 
iste) gave a concert at Stein way Hall, being assisted 
by the following artists : Mr. Werner ('cello), Mr. 
Kopta (violin), Mr. J. P. Morgan (organ), Mr. S. 
B. Mills, Mr. Fradel (accompanist), and by Mile. 
Clara Perl "from the Vienna Imperial Opera." I 
quote the programme : 

Trto, K Ant. Pianoforte, rlolln, ^eollo V. Schnbcrt. 

Aria. •'Tiimjred!," [Mile. PerlJ RoMini. 

VantMlMtilok Schumann. 

Prolada and Fuf a«, S minor MendelaMha. 

Mile MchllfT. 

Tlolone#11o Solo. Aria and Garotte Bneh. 

BplnnerUed, [arr. by Lint] Wacner. 

Mile. Mrhlfff. 
Ylolin Solo. Adagio nrom M*ndttluohn*i Coooerto. 

Mr. Kopta. 

Arioiio. "Prophfcte'» Meyerbeer. 

Mile. Perle. 

nezameron, Bno for2 planoH Lint. 

(Manuarripf. litt time In Am«»rlea]. 
Mile. Mebllg and Mr. Mills. 

This was one of the finest and most enjoyable mu- 
sical entertainments of the season, and brought to- 
gether at least 1400 appreciative people (mostly Ger- 
mans), notwithstanding the storm and the very slip- 
pery condition of the pavements. 

Miss Mehlig played with much more forco and 
vigor than at her former concert, and acquitted her- 
self superbly in everything which she nndertook.unless 
we except Chopin's Impromptu in C sharp (in re- 
sponse to an encore), which she interpreted in a very 
peculiar and scarcely satisfactory way. I still think, 
as I said in a former letter, that she takes too much 
liberty with the tempo occasionally ,and errs sometimes 



in an exaggeration, so to speak, of expression. [?] 
Her rendering of Mendelssohn's Fugue was a mar- 
vellous achievement, and it was at once evident that, 
unequal as may be her merits, this lady is a consum- 
mate artist.' The most wonderful feature of her per- 
formance of the Fugue was a very gradual, carefully 
planned accderando (with eracendo), which Mile. M. 
played rmitleuly, moving us all with her. 

In the Duo with Mr. Mills (which proved to be an 
arrangement of a theme from Puriiani), the wonder- 
ful evennesf and clearness of the scale passages, and 
the artistic exactitude with which each artist plaved, 
all combined to accomplish a splendid success, and 
to fairly electrify the large audience. 

Mr. Kopta, in the Trio and in his solo, played 
with all the finished execution and beautiful clear- 
ness of tone for which he is so justly distinguished, 
and was materially assisted, in Uie Mendelssohn An- 
dante, by the very careful accompaniment, which was 
delightfully played by Mr. F. Von Inten. 

As for Mile. Perl (her first appearance here) she 
has a contralto voice of some compass, of much crude 
power, and of curiously dissonant quality. Mr. 
Werner, the violoncellist, played carefully and well, 
and has a very good tone although not very strong ; 
the effect of his solo was somewhat marred by the 
fact that the organ and piano, by which he was ac- 
companied, were not at all in accord with each other. 

r. 

(From a prirale letter. ) 

Bbrlin, Jav. 20.— My usual evening abode is the 
" Concert-Haus " where Bilse's orchestra plays. 
They play well, though not so well as Pasdeloup's. 
The orchestra is small for Europe. Only five double 
basses and six 'oelli. They do manage to get a 
very good pianMmo and crescendo, though their for- 
titsimo is noisy. The most striking defect in the 
band is an obstreporous first oboe that is perfectly 
ear-piercing and never by any chance plays softly. 
Bilse has given us two or three tastes of Hector Ber- 
lioz, but the German orchestra does not play the 
French music any better than the Paris orchestra 
played the later Beethoven Symphonies. The other 
evening, I heard for the first time Wagner's " Faust 
Overture," and cannot express how much I liked it. 
It is very sombre and abstruse, but that the subject 
demands. 

Last evening I beard the first movement from An- 
ton Rubinstein's " Ocean " Symphony ; I was very 
much surprised and delighted by it There is a 
marked individuality about it, which is a rare thing 
to find in composers now-adays. Is Rubinstein a 
Russian ? The music is just as individual and un- 
German as Qade's is. Gade is to me thoroughly 
un-German in his nature, although his style is Ger- 
man, that is to say neither French nor Italian. Ber- 
lioz is essentially French in hia individuality, but his 
musical forms and the structure of his pieces have 
very little if anything in common with what is gene- 
rally known as French music. Everything I have 
heard of his strikes me as thoroughly artistic and 
often intellectual. He is in strong contrast to Meyer- 
beer, whose " Bdoddtction des poignards " I hoard 
last evening. The man seems to have gone mad 
with the idea that he was a great contrapuntist. He 
nevor loses a chance of getting in some little bit of 
imitation, even if he makes everybody on the stage 
and half the orchestra wait with one foot in the air 
while the last instmment finishes the figure. He 
loses sight of the fact that the real art in counter- 
point is to make each part flow smoothly, but does 
his imitation by letting one voice sing a bar and then 
wait while the next voice repeats it like an echo, — 
ce qui n* eat pcu difficile, and can be done just as 
easily with twenty obUgato parts as with two or throe, 
if you only let each part wait long enough for the 
others to get through. I have heard of the " D/n^- 
diction des poignards " all my life and expected to be 
carried away. It makes noise enough, certainly, but 
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I don't think it compares with the "O sommo Carlo 
in Emani, either for. melodic or harmonic beauty or 
grandeur, and it certainly baa nothing of the €tan of 
Verdi's finale. Then compare the famous trio of the 
last act of " Lea Huguenots " with the final trio In 
JSmant, and see which is the greatest 1 To be sure 
the idea of announcing the appearance of the heaven- 
ly hosts by an aftissimo trill of a piccolo flute solo 
has some d^ree of originality in it, but even that 
idea may have been borrowed from the scene shifter's 
whistle. 

I have heard for the third time Ambroise Thom- 
as's Overture to "Mignon," and think, still more 
than at first, that it is an instance of the most out- 
rageous abuse of the good gifts of heaven in the 
shape of a charming theme, that was ever perpetra- 
ted by man 1 The theme of the Allegro is original 
and to me very beautiful, but It is smothered by such 
an amount of trombone, tuba, drum, cymbals and 
vulgarity of every sort, that its beauty it all lost. 
Was Mignon or any of her relations a rope-dancer 1 
There is a general air of tight- rope that pervades the 
whole overture. 

I heard Stern's (late Tanbert's) orchestra the other 
afternoon. The orchestra is painfully sm^l (only 4 
contrabass!) but they play wonderftilly, and Stern 
takes his movements 8low».enough even to suit me. 

The Dresden Musical world is about nothing as 
far as I can find out. Rubinstein and Tausig come 
there once or twice in the winter and give a concert, 
and perhaps Joachim shows his face there once a 
year. Old Burde-Ney had her name up in the streets 
when I was there. There are two oontrabassi in the 
Royal Opera orchestra and the singers are scandalous. 
The military bands are fine, and I believe there are 
concerts on the Brflllsche Terrasse and in the Grosser 
Garten. The Link'sches Bad has been turned into a 
casino. Ton can tell .anybody on L's authority and 
on mine, that the FretachUtz has been better given in 
Boston than it was this winter in Dresden. FiL. 
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Liverpool. The London Musical World says : 

We are apt to think that London monopolizes the 
good music heard in England, save when London 
goes to the country to hold high festival. This idea 
is far from correct. Some provincial towns are 
equal to the metropolis as regards activity and the 
fncilitios for gratifying an artistic taste. What Mr. 
Halldhas done at Manchester everybody knows, but 
we wish to illustrate our remarks more particularly 
by reference to Liverpool. In this great seaport 
music is chieflv represented by a Philharmonic So- 
ciety, of wKich Mr. Benedict is conductor. This 
society gives twelve concerts yearly— concerts of 
high character as regards the selections. What mu- 
sic pleases the Liverpudlians, and how much they 
get, may be seen from the following catalogue of 
works performed during the last two years : — 

"Oratorios, Masses, and Sacred Cantatas. — Han- 
del : Messiah (twice), Judns Maccabceus, and Corona- 
tion Anthem (Zadok the Priest). Haydn : Creation 
and the Seenons (Spring and Autumn). Mendels- 
sohn : Elijah, 95th Psalm, and 'Hear my Prayer.* 
Beethoven : Mass in C. W. Stemdale Bennett : 
The Woman of Samaria. Gounod : Afesse de Sainte 
CecUe. Rossini : Messe Solennelle and Slabat (twice. ) 
Cantatas and choral works, with orchestral accom- 
paniments. — Mendelssohn : Midsummtr NighVs 
Dream ; Finale and choruses from Lorekg. J. F. 
Bamott : Ancient Mariner. Benedict : Richard Cceur 
de Lion, Symphonies. — Beethoven : No. 3, Eroica ; 
No. ^ B fiat ; No. 5, C minor ; No. 6, Pastoral ; 
No. 7, A major. Haydn : No. 8, E flat ; and No. 
10, E fiat. Mendelssohn : 7?e/brfMa//on (twice), and 
No. 4, A major (Italian). Mozart : E flat; G minor. 
Spohr : No. ft, in C minor. Overtures. — Auber : 
Exhibition, Fiancee, Gustave, Masanidlo, Les Dia- 
mantn, Leoradie, A« Serment, Zanetta. Beethoven : 
Effmont and Men of Promethetts. Benedict : Prim 
von Uomburff. Boieldieu : La Dame Blanche. Cheru- 
hini : Les Ahencerrages and Medea. Hdrold : Zamjxi. 
Lindpainf ner : Fauift. Mendelssohn; Athalie, Mid- 
summer Night's Dream (twice), and lint/ Bias, 
Meyerbeer : Camp of Sdesia, VEtoile du librd, and 
Struens€e. M^ul '.-Joseph and Choose du Jeune Henri. 
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Mozart : Cnsi fan Uttte, Sei'aqlh^ and ZnttberJIdfe. 
Nioolai : Mernf Wive* of Windsor. Onslow : Le 
Colporteur. Koflsini : Italiana in Atfferi, Gazza Lad- 
ra^ Semiramide, and (juHianme Tell. Spohr: Der 
bergrteiit and Last Judgment. Wehcr : Ruler of 
Spirit$, Eurifantke, and Precioaa. Wagner : Tann- 
hSuser, Concertos and solos with orchestial ac- 
companiments. — Violin : Beethoven's Concerto. 
Ernst's fantasia, Otelfo, E. W. Thomas's Barcarolle 
and Tarantelle. Violoncello : Carl Eckert's Con- 
certtfwrk, B. Romberg's Adntjip and Pondo from Con- 
cert SuisM. Pianoforte : Mendelssohn's Rondo in 
B minor (twice), Mozart's Concerto for two piano- 
fortes in £ flat ; Chopin's Andante Spianato and 
Polonaiee." 

For oomprehensireness and qaantitj that list sar- 
passes any that coald be famished bj either of the 
metropolitan associations. 

Ahont the year 1800, Joseph Hajdn, on his re- 
torn frqm England, stopped for some time at the 
Monastry of the Premoastratensians, in Ochsen- 
hansen, near Biborach, in Wartemberg. The monks 
residing there were of a hichly musical tnm, and the 
good anderstandinff between them and their finest 
resalted in a reqnest. at his departure, that he would 
leave them some original composition as a souvenir. 
In complying, he chose six proverbs as so manv 
themes, viz. : "It is the first step that costs ;" "Look 
before you leap ;" "Birds of a feather flock toti:eth- 
er;" "Suura culque ;" "Too much of a good thing 
is good for nothing ;" "All's well that ends well ;" 
and set then to music for four voices. These com- 
positions are said to bear the stamp of the master, 
and to be infused with the happiest humor. In 
"Snnm coique," each of the four voices sings in a 
different time, as is most appropriate. On the break- 
ing up of the convent llavdn's pieces passed into 
the hands of one of the fathers, and finally came to 
be the property of precentor Kairo, of Biberach, who 
has just had them engraved and published at Mu- 
nich. 

PRAOUi--The members of the celebrated Floren- 
tine Quartet were the objects of a murderous and 
cowardly attempt on their lives, daring their way 
from OlmQtz to this c\tj. As they were passing 
Pardubitz. the window of the railway carriage occu- 
pied by them was shattered by a bullet, which lodged 
m the case containing the famous Straduarius, on 
which Herr Jean Becker always plays. Luckily, the 
valuable instrument was not damaged. Herr Becker, 
on the contrary, was somewhat seriously injured by 
the fragments of the glass which were scattered about 
in all directions. The motive and the perpetrator of 
this dastardly outrage are unknown, hut the police are 
actively employed in trying lo discover at least the 
perpetrator. 

BOSTON. MARCH 36. 1870. 

Motioal High Tide. 

Most unmusica!, ancomfortable of all months 
is March, and April often not much better. 
Yet, strangely, with the snows and rains and 
East winds, we are deluged with musical enter- 
tainments. Just when all are weary and can 
least endure distracting multitudinous excite- 
ment, come more solicitations (many of them 
tempting) than it is possible to give but a 
hurried half attention to. It is the misfbrtuvie 
of our musical life in Boston, that it never rains 
but it pours. What through three quarters of 
the year we long in vain to hear, comes down 
upon us all at once in a few winter months, and 
is more and more heaped upon us, like the silbws 
over the northern country, just in this period of 
our limbo, the opening of what poets call the 
Spring. How much better it would be if all 
these fine opportunities were more equally dis- 
tributed over the whole year, so that the long 
summer Hesure too might share them, and each 
season get such moderate portion only as admits 
of full enjoyment and digestion. As it is, the 
concert record of the present month here — say 
from the middle of March to the middle of April, 



— bids fair to be as crowded and bewildering as 
that of the London season. In orchestral music 
alone, this short space is tantalizingly rich with 
three Harvard Symphony Concerts, to be fol- 
lowed by eight ** Symphonic and Popular Con- 
certs" of Theodore Thomas and his Orchestra 
crowded into one week 1 ' Of Chamber Concerts, 
there are Mr. Petersilea's third and fourth "Re- 
ceptions," Mr. Perabo's two Soirdes, Mr. Tracy's 
"Recitals" — all mainly of piano music — and, 
most memorable of all, the Complimentary Mati- 
nee to Miss Mehltg. To which add several more 
at the Conservatories. Then the two evenings 
of the Parker (vocal) Club; a public rehearsal 
by "the Boston Chorus" of the "Creation ;" the 
"farewell" Concert of Mrs. C. A. Barry ; the 
Annual Concert of Mr. Peck ; &c., &c. Most 
of these larger Music Hall concerts offer the 
great attraction of Miss ]Mehlig. As if all this 
were not enough, comes suddenly Italian Opera, 
nightly for two weeks at the Boston Theatre. 
And the Great Organ we have always with us. 

An expatriated musical Bostonian, one who 
knows what is what in music, might find a rich 
and curious feast in running his eye over the 
programmes of all this. We will spread out 
here what we can of it ; but doubtless some of 
the salient points will so arrest attention that we 
shall hardly get half through the list to^lay. 

Tbkth akd Last Symphowt Cowcbht. — The 
fifth successful season of the Harvard Musical As- 
sociation maintained its prestige, both for Art and 
audience, to the end. The great Music Hall on 

Thursday afternoon (1 7th) was filled, as it had been 
nine times before, with more than two thousand 
eagerly attentive and delighted listeners ; this time to 
the following programme : 

1. OT«rtar« to "TpblgenU In Anite,** OUck. 

2. Traor ArU : ''Nar vlo Wunanh, nnr rlnTer- 

langcD," from "Iph!g«nla In Taaria.'* Olaek. 

AugUKt Kniiwmaon. 
8. Beptat, fir Ptan*lbrte, Flut4>, Obo*, IIoni,T1o- 

lln, VIolonMilo, and Doubt* Bum HumnMl. 

Bmatt Pvrabo, and Meran. f. Zo^hler, RibM, Ila>- 
mann, Hatndl, A Suek and Stein. 

1. Bymphnnt In C, No 3, op. 61 Srhnmnnn. 

3. Cjelo of Sooga : **DichtprMrbo*^ (Heine,). . .Sohunann. 

August Krelumann. 
8. OTortor* to "Oberon," Weber. 

The Schumann Symphony in C had been given in 
the first and second seasons of these concerts. We 
are tempted to recall the impression it made npon us 
then, — which we endeavored to express as follows : 

The presence of true genins, in one of its great 
creative eflbrts, happily inspired too, was nnmistuk- 
able to mont listeners ; albeit with the many expres- 
sions of satisfaction there have been mingled some 
complaints about the difilculty of understanding it, 
the strain upon the mind, &c. It was so with the 
yet greater Symphonies'of Beethoven upon the fir^t 
and second hearing. It is true that there is in the 
first movement something a little sickly, some spas- 
modic and some dreary traits, suggestions of pain and 
the struggle to be sound and well ; for, as Schumann 
said, that movement was composed in a period of ill- 
ness, and it seems to typify a healthy resolution, 
summoning up power from the centre, to resist and 
overcome the flitting pains and wayward fancies of a 
fevered brain. But it is laid oat upon a broad, clear 
plan, which it developes lofrically and with com- 
manding power, and it is full or beauties both of 
melodic thoughts and harmony and instrumental 
color. The adherence to the one kev. or rather the 
reference and tendency to the C major, throughout 
all the four movements, with hut little variation, is 
characteristic of the work. This in the slow intro- 
duction is marked in the bold, firm trumpet and horn 
tonefi, while the strings move dreamily and sadly, in 
nndertone, groping up. into the daylight (the tonic) 
from the shadows of the subdominant. Again, loo, 
the unity is felt in the way in which the leading 
themes of the Allegro are foreshadowed In passages 
of the introduction ; indeed the whole Symphony has 
its germs there. The oftener you listen to that Alle- 
gro, the les4 you feel the sickliness, and the more 
you enjoy the beauty and splendor of the triumph ; 
the trumpet tones, challenging so boldly in the first 
bars, carry it. 



The second movement is a true Scherzo, still in 
C, revelling in fine fuiry sport, althongh perpetually 
modulating, as the leading melodic phrase woven mto 
its whole texture keeps rapidly traversing diminish- 
cd-seventh intervals. But how cheery those answer- 
ing calls from flutes al)ove and bassoons below, each 
in thirds! and how delightfully the latter climb to 
meet the former sometimes! If the joy is subtle, 
delicate and dreamy here, it becomes breezy and ex- 
hilarating in the triplets of the first Trio, (which re- 
turns into the Scherrxk) ; and then a pensive mood 
comes over the same joy in the second Trio, where 
the staccato centrapnntnl fisure of the violas and 
'cellos accompanies the even flow of the chief subject ; 
and then how gracefully the moonlight fairy Scherzo 
theme steals back again 1 

In the Adagio (which, beginning in C minor, ends 
in C major) the soul, sot free by this magical power 
of Art in which it has thus far revelled, rises into 
tranquil ecstacy. '* a deep dream of peace,'' where all 
is heavenly and beautiful. Possibly the conception 
is just enough beyond the power of ner/ect execution 
in an orchestra, sometimes to disturn the enjoyment 
a little ; we allude to such places as those long climb- 
ing trills of the violins upon the very highest notes, 
which will sound a little shrill and crealif in any 
short of an ideal performance ; but has not the com- 
poser a right to claim some ideality of the listener f 
In the Finale, the spirit rouses itself from the swfe\ 
dreamy rapture or the Adagio into what one of 
Schumann's biographers calls "a jubilant, heaven- 
storming happiness." Ganymed-like, yon are borne 
alofV by Jove's strong eagle, and in the full noonday 
sunshine of C major. 

The time the Symphony had the advantage of an 
orchestra latv^er and better trained than then, and of 
a more familiar acquaintance in a large part of the 
audience with the spirit and the ways of Schumann. 
It certainly was listened to throughout by the whole 
multitude with the closest attention, and with 
every sign of deep interest and pleasure, in spite per- 
haps of a somewhat puzzled expression on some 
countenances. The Scherzo with its two Trios is a 
marvellously fine imaginative creation, and both this 
and the profound beauty of the Adagio, were render^ 
ed with a purity and clearness which we are inclined 
to look npon as the happiest achievement so far of 
oar orchestra. Mr. Zbrrahn may be congratulated 
on leading them through such labyrinths of difi)culty 
with such ease and certainty. There are passages in 
this work where Schumann strikes almost the very 
vein in which Beethoven quarried, takes hold deep 
down witfi like firm grasp, and brings out kindred 
thoughts. 

The Hummel Septet is the very work in which the 
young Perabo first made his debut here, in the last 
Symphony Concert of the first series, five years ago. 
And we might say of his playing now all that we 
said then — "only more so." It was, as far as our 
poor sense could judge, a perfect rendering of that 
not deep, but thoroughly graceful, genial and exceed- 
ingly exacting composition. He played it as if it 
were all in him and knew its own way out without 
anxious trouble on his part. And taking the com- 
position as a whole, thanks to the careful cooperation 
of the concerting artists, it was about as well brought 
out as we have ever heard it It was a matter of 
course that the Scherzo, in which the horn nshers 
back so witch ingly the little motive of the Trio, 
should have to be repeated. (Those who insisted on 
this did not think Ihen of complaining that the con- 
cert was ten minutes too long !) 

The two Overtures also were remarkably well 
given. That from the first Iphigenia lent more inter- 
est to Mr. Kreissm Ann's tenor Aria from the sec- 
ond : the noble recitative and air in which Pylades 
exhorts Orestes to meet death bravely, and links his 
fate with that of his friend as their lives have been 
linked from childhood. ("Only one common wish, 

one longing," &c.) The music is full of subdued, 
chaste, manly tenderness, admirably simple and ex- 
pressive. But it takes an artist to render it as truly 
as Mr. Kreissmnnn did. In spite of a cold, his tones 
were rich and warm, and with a finished style and 
quiet fervor he realized the spirit of the song. The 
orchestral back -ground was delicate and yet sufficient. 
But more remarkable was the effect produced in that 
I great hall by his finely poetic rendering of half a 
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dozen oat of tho cycle of Heine love son^^s, which 
Schumann has cnaj^ht ap in so many little waAs of 
melody, — and with Mr. Leonhard's exquisite ac- 
companiment. Some of them rapturous ("Im wun- 
derschonen Monnt M»\i ;'• "Die Hose, die Lilie," 
&c. :) some so delicately breathed as to be just audi- 
ble, yet reachin^if the soul not the less ; and one with 
which he closed, "Ich grolle nlcht," impassioned, 
tragical ; — they made an emotional and musical im- 
pression such as only true song inspirations truly 
song can do, and such as larger, greater works may 
fail of. Mr. Kreissmann has some physical peculiar- 
ities of voice, to which some are far from partial ; 
but as an interpreter of the best types of the German 
Lied^ when have we heard his equal 1 

We shall wait for the two extra Symphony Concerts 
before summing up the season. Here are the pro- 
grammes : 

Martk 24.— Tir aid op thv Am MnsiUM.— PKrt I. Bnlte, for 
Orehentrii, in D. J^rA; Fifth Symphony, JSfefAorfn.— Part II. 
Piano Concerto, Srkumtinn. Hrno Lbonhard; Serenade (from 
ft Quintet), by all the ttrings, Haydn; Ovartura to ''Leonora," 
No. 3, Beethoven. 

Marrh 31— In comnllment to Carl Zsreahit.— Part T. 
Seventh Symphony, Beethnven ; Piano Cooeerto In Eh. £>«(- 
Ao«<ftt,MIc< AifKA Mbrug.— Part II. Introduction to an Act 
of "Kin* Manfred." (flrnt time), Carl Reinerke.; Weher'» Con- 
cortAtuek. Mtsa Mkbliq; Overtare: "Becalmed at Sea," &e., 
Menddssdin. 



MiR8 Avmk Mehlio. The complimentary mati- 
nde given to thi.<t lady on Friday, the 18th, at Chick- 
ering's, by the Harvard Musical Association, will 
ever stand out among our Chamber Concert memo- 
ries as most memorable. It was one of those com- 
plete occasions in which there is nothing wanting, 
nothing to regret or wish to qualify. The spell of 
the music and the hour was upon every one from 
first to last. It was purely artistic ; and the rapjiort 
between the artists with each other and the audience 
perfect. Wo doobt if ever before in our experience 
we have met so many people . testifying to such vn- 
alloyed delight. The young artist who bore the chief 
part both of the labor and the honor, was one who by 
the singnlar vitality and perfection of her interpretation 
both in technique and in spirit, had magnetixed us in 
the F-minor Concerto of Chopin ; was now to show 
ns the wide and varied range of great piano music in 
which she was not less at home ; the assisting artists, 
choice spirits of mature experience, came to it with a 
new enthusiasm for Art m well as for her : the au- 
dience, select, just filling Chickering Hall, was of the 
very best ; and the programme a notable addition to 
our record : 

1. Andante and Variation*, for two Pianos,. . .Schumann. 
Ml« Anna Mehllg and Mr. lieonhard. 

3. Songs: (a) "Am Meer,** Schuhert. 

(b) "Aufenthalt," •* 

Mr. Krelwmann. 

8. Sonata Appasidonata. op. 57, Beethoven. 

Allegro anal. —Andante oon moto.— Allegro ma 

non troppo. 

lllje Anna Mehlig. 

Part II. 

1. Introduction and Rondo, for Piano and Vio- 

lin, Schubert. 

Mlm MehllK and Mr. Eiehberjc. 

2. Organ Prelude and Fu«ue. In (} minor, ar- 

ranged for the Pianoforte by Lint Bach. 

MIeii Anna Mehlig. 
8. Bongs: (a) "FrUhlingi«klnder," op. 7, No. 5,..R. Frans. 

(h) Serenade, op. 17. No. 2, *' 

(e) ''Wenn der FrilhliriK auf die Berge 

etelirt," op. 42. No. 6, " 

Mr. Krein-tmann. 

4. Scheno, in B flat minor, op ii\ Chopin. 

Mine Anna .Mehlig. 

There were text enough for much diwonrse in 

every number of this programme, but the brief re. 

cord of the TranscrifU, hearty and intelligent, shall 

speak for our own feeling better than we ourselves 

might do just now : 

Hero was sympathetic opportunity for the young 
lady to exhibit her rare gift and accomplishmcrt in 
all their various aspects ; and we only echo the en- 
thusiastic opinion of every one present in saying that 
her playing on this occasion was of the happiest and 
highest order, creating a deep and lasting impression. 
Her chief successes were in tho Beethoven Sonata, 
and in the Bach Prelude and Fugue. These were 
revelations indeed of the inner life of each composer 
— of the deep spiritual poetry and romanticism of 



tho one, and the pure classicality of the other. The 
Sonata, under her hands, was a marvel of execution 
and interpretation. In every technical respect and 
outward feature there was not hint; wanting. It was 
all graceful, vital, powerful, perfect; in touch, ac- 
cent, shading ; in finished and graphic execution ; in 
the striking out of the great Beethoven chords, and in 
the exquisite and bold attack of his rich and expres- 
sive bravura the performance compelled entire praise. 

Nothing, too, could bo finer than the strong con- 
ception and feeling that prompted the young pianist's 
fingers, and the betrayal of a sincere, earnest nature, 
that mastered the very spirit of the work, from its 
brilliant opening movement, through its subdued An- 
dante, to the fire and rush and passion of the closing 
Allegro. It was ideal playing, triumphing over the 
mechanism of performance, transcendent as the latter 
was. 

Not less of an experience was the renderincr of the 
Prelude and Fugue ; which was the clearest Bach ex- 
position ever heard in this city. For once the great 
contrapuntist was made vital and interesting to every- 
body. The Prelude may have sonnded sometimes 
better npon the organ, but the Fugue, never; as it 
came from Miss Mehlig's fingers it was instinct with 
beauty, faultless in proportion, joyous with life. All 
things considered, this was the great achievement of 
the pianist and gained for her a storm of applause. 

Thus singling the foremost pieces on the pro- 
gramme, we may only hint how well the Schumann 
pieces for two pianos went, and how Mr. Leonhard 
rivalled the lady in artist touches ; and what delicrht 
the Schubert Introduction and Kondo gave — Mr. 
Eichberg's violin retaininc: all its old-time warm tone 
and musical feeling; and how the fitfnl poetry of 
Chopin was brilliantly and elegantly repmduce<l by 
Miss Mehlig; and,finnily, what satisfaction Mr. Kreiss- 
ma;)n gave in his eroup of Schubert and Franx sonsrs. 
It was, matter and performance, — all, to delightfully 
dwell upon. 

Mr. J. C. D. Parker's Club of Amateur sin- 
gers gave another delightful entertainment to their 
friends on Monday evening. Chickering Hall of 
course was full. The colds so common in this sea- 
son seemed to have thinned the chorus ranks a little, 
but therv was the same fine balance of parts, the 
same rich, pure, musical ensemble of tone, the same 
spirit and precision and fine light and shade in all the 
singing. The concert began with Mendelssohn's 
"Hear my prayer" and "O for the wings of a dove," 
in which the Soprano Solo was effectively sung by 
Miss Gates. Then came two beautiful part-songs: 
"Good night" by Schumann, and "Daybreak" (Long, 
fellow's : "A wind came up out of the sea,") 
charmingly and graphically set by Mr. Parker, vary- 
ing the expression with every couplet ; indeed a nice 
piece of four-part ^Tiling. A selection from "St. 
Paul" came next, including the Recitatives : "Ana- 
nias, arise." &c. ; the Bass solo : "I praise thee, O 
Lord," capitally sung by Mr. Winch ; and the 
lovely chorus that succeeds it : "The Ix>rd He is 
good." This was sung with rare purity and deli- 
cacy. Another brace of pnrt-songs : Gade's dreamy 
"Water Lily" and Mendelssohn's exhilarating "Lark 
Song," closed the first part. 

Part Second consisted of Gade's Cantata : "The 

Crnsaders," in which there is much interesting music 

with descriptive accompaniment. Particularly the 

second part, in which the sorceress Armida, Tasso's 

Armida, summons her Spirits of Darkness, changes 

the desert into a garden, and trios to tempt Tiinaldo 

to "unimagined bliss." This gave great opportunity 

to the fine voice and thrilling dramatic power of Mrs. 

IlARWoon. The part of Rinaldo, tenor, was given 

with good taste and feeling by Dr. Langmaid. The 

first part of the Cantata represents the weary knights 

and pilgrims in the de.«ert, and Peter the Hermit, 

(basso, Mr. Powers), rebuking their faint-hcarted- 

ness. The third part brings us before Jerusalem ; 

the music is martial and stirring, ending? with a 
chorus : "Jerusalem ! the goal is there ! Sing Ho- 
sanna 1" 



Iif Prospect. — Wo must adjourn the remainder 

of tho history, to save a little room for glimpses of 

what is coming. 

First, n^Tt Tuetdnf/ evening, Mr. Prrado'b second 
and last Soirde, when ho will play with Mr. Leon- 



hard Schnhert's great Duo, op. 140, for two pianos, 
out of which Joachim has made a Symphony. It 
will be a glorious novelty. The programme also 
embraces Liszt's arrangcinent of Hummel's Septet, 
and Schumann's Variations, op. 13. 

Following the last Extra Symphony Concert, on 
Saturday evening, April 2, our excellent Contralto, 
Mrs. C. A. Barrt, gives a Fate well Concert, in the 
Music Hall, previous to her departure in May for 
Europe, where she has the laudable intention of pass- 
ing a year in the further improvement of her voice 
and talent. We have not seen the programme, bat 
she announces the assistance of the great pianiste, 
Miss Mehlig ; also of Miss Houston ; Miss Crane 
and Miss Mead (pupils of Mrs. Barry) ; Mr. W. J. 
Winch, Mr. M. W. Whitney, Mr. J. C. D. Parker, 
Mr. Arbuckic, and Mr. John Howard, accompanist. 
We trust the Hall will he crowded. 

Next week will be swallowed np in brilliant 
Concerts by Theodore Thomas and his admirable 
Orchestra of 56 distinguished artists. Among the 
number are Bergner, 'cello; Weiner, flute; Eller, 
oboe ; Schmitz, Lotse, Bernstein and Gewalt, horns ; 
Leetscb, trombone, and Toulmin, harp. Miss Amha 
Mehlio is engaged for Concerios and other piano 
solos in four at least of the eight Concerts ; and Mr. 
Kreissmann, too, will sinir in some of them. The 
programmes, partly cla«sic4)l and partly popular, 
show a mixture of sundard Symphonies, Overtures, 
Concertos, &c., with numerous modern novelties by 
Liszt, Berlioz, Wajjner, Grimm, Raff, &c., &c. The 
first Concert, TneiKltn/ evening, April 5, offers the 
"Leonora" Overture, No. 8, of Beethoven ; Welier's 
Concertstvck (Miss Mehlio); Liszt's Svmphonic 
Poem, "Tasso;" the "Tell" Ovortnre; Schumann's 
"Tiiiumerei;" Weber's "Invitation," orchestrated 
by Berlioz ; « Chopin Solo; and Meyerbeer's "Schil- 
ler March." 

Wednffufatf eveniuq. Wagner's Prelnde to "The 
Master sinners of Nurcnihcrir ;" Adagio from Beet- 
hoven's "Prometheus;'* Schumnnn's Concerto by 
Miss Meulio ; second part of Berlioz's dramatic 
Symphony, "Romeo and Juliet ;" Fifth Symphony 
of Beethoven. 

Thursday evening. Suite in Canon form bv Grimm ; 
Introduction to third act of "Medea," Cheruhini; 
Overture to "Coriolanus," Beethoven; D-minor 
Symphony, Schumann. 

Friday evening. "Faust." by Rubinstein ; Chopin's 
E minor Concerto (Miss Mkhlio) ; Overture. "Car- 
naval llomain," Berlioz: Overture to "Struensee." 
Meyerbeer ; Thome and Variations, Haydn ; Scheraso 
from "Midsummer Night's Dream ;" Piano Solo, 
Liszt ; "Jota Aragoncsa," by Glinka. 

Saturday aj}crnoon. Symphony in D, Mozart ; 
Beethoven's Concerto in G (Miss Meblio) ; Liszt's 
"Lcs Preludes," &c., &c. 

April 1.3. Mr. A, P. Peck's annual Benefit Con- 
cert. With Thomas's Orrhestra, Miss Mehliii, Miss 
Adelaide Phillipps, Miss Gates, and Mr. Whitney, | 
basso. 



Weber's "Orebov," of which all know and 

love the Overture, was brought out by the Parepa- 

Rosa tronpe in Philadelphia, March 9th, for tho first 
time (so fur as we remember) in this country. Tho 
Inquirer of tho next day speaks of it as follows : 

Englibh Opera. — "Orkron." — The opera of 
Oheron was first sunt; at the Coven t Garden Theatre 
on the 12th of April, 192G. Charles Kcmble, who 
was then the manager of the theatre, had been attract- 
ed by the success which Der FreyschOtz met with in 
England, and so early as 1824 he forwarded a libret- 
to (written by Mr. Planche) to Weber at Drcsilen, 
with -the proponiiion that ho shonld make it the 
ground -work of a grand Knjrlish opera. 

The story is not taken from Sliakcvpeare's play, 
as the name would suggest, hut from a German poem, 
by Wierland, the hero of which, "Sir fluon dc Bor- 
deaux," beinc: n particular favorite of the fairy mon- 
arch, is enabled by him to accomplish snper-natunil 
wonders, first in the deliverance of "Rczia" from a 
dreaded marriage with one of Al Raschid's courtiers ; 
and having made her his wife, bcini; again enabled 
to ro<!Cuo her from Bnrbary pirates, into whose hands 
she had lucklessly fallen. 

Weber worked npon this plot for no less than 
eighteen months, bestowing ugon its musical illustra- 
tion the most fertile resources of his art and a vast 
amount of wearisome labor. The last five weeks he- 
fore tho opera was brought out he spent in London, 
directing almost daily rehear-als, and elaborating the 
various appointments. The scenery is said to have 
been unusually magnificent, and the choruses, to use 
Weber's own words, <"were particularly good." 

Of the principal performers he also spoke favora- 
bly. The oriiiinal cast contained three historical 
names, two of which were afterwards widely known 
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in this country. The part of "Rezit" was filled by 
the celebrated Mary Anne Paton, who as Mrs. Wood 
electrified oor early opera lovers thirty years ai^o. 
Braham, the great tenor, assaraed the chivalroas 
character of "Sir Huon." 

It is worth mentiooinsr, as an example of the diffi- 
culties of composers, that he obliged Weber, much 
against his will, to write for him the grand battle 
scene sang by Mr. Castle last night as a sobstitate 
for his opening air in the first act. The interpolation 
was afterwards expunged from the German edition. 
Madame Vestris, more celebrated for her charming 
manners and excellent acting than for vocal soper- 
iority, appeared as "Fatima." 

The sQccess of the opera was immediate and last- 
ing, bot the exhaustion attending the composer's 
labors, together with a frail constitution and the try- 
ing ordeal of an English climate, completely pros- 
trated him. Only a few weeks after the opening 
night Weber was found dead in his bed, at the house 
of his friend. Sir George Smart. 

The Terdict of critics upon this work seems to 
have been always favorable ; but the intricacy of its 
musical illustrations has rather bewildered audiences 
of ordinary cultivation. Except in the incantation 
scene and chorus at the end of the act second, there 
is an absence of those peculiar attractions which 
helped to make Z>sr FreyachUtz famous. 

The production of the opera last night was in the 
highest degree creditable. We have rarely teen any 
first representation accompanied by so few draw- 
backs ; and when the peculiar and intricate scenie 
effects are considered, it is really wonderfully how 
smoothly everything proceeded. 

Mme. I'arepa appeared more graceful and becom- 
ing in her Oriental costume than we have seen her 
in any other character. Her singing of the sublime 
air in the third act was more than a triumph — ^it was 
one of the grandest of her efforts. This great teena 
would alone render Oberon immortal. The orchestral 
accompaniments to it were most powerful and im- 
pressive. Mrs. Seguin as "Fatima" was charming, 
and made a most pleasing Impression in the pretty 
air, "A lonely Arab Maid," and a still greater one 
in "Araby, dear Araby." 

Mr. Castle had the veir difficult part of " Sir 
Huon," and sustained it with great credit throughout. 
Miss Warden, as ** Puck," made a good impression 
on this her first appearance. She has a centralto 
voice of considerable power. Mr. De Solla looked 
decidedly too terrestrial for a fairy — very much of the 
earth earthy. The air in act third he sang, however, 
with much effect, and more ably than anything we 
have yet heard him do. The choruses were general- 
ly Kood, particularly the second one in the first act, 
and the Mermaid chorus at the end of act third. 

Mr. Lawrence received the honor of the first encort 
of the evening In his opening air to act four. We 
could not help thinkinir how finely this gentleman's 
voice would sound in Don Giovanni^ if the Companv 
would produce it. The orchestra lost night contri- 
buted largely to the succetis of Oberon. The fine 
overture, which on its initial performauce under 
Weher's leadership received the unusual tribute of an 
encore^ richly deserved it on this occasion, if only for 
the general intelligence and industrious study display- 
ed in rendering it. 

Both Oberon and Marriape of Figaro owe much of 
their success here to the excellence of this depart- 
ment and watchfulness of the conductor. 

The skill and energy with which Mr. Carl Rosa 
assumes the different duties of a dii^ctor have been 
very generally commented upon. In the various 
operait he has led in this city we have yet to see ihe 
fi»t serious blunder in the instrumental department — 
a record as rare as it is honorable to him. We can- 
not better express our sense of his services than by 
repeating a compliment we have already heard paid 
him—*' Nothing could reconcile us to the loss of Mr. 
Ko4a as soloist, except the appropriateness of his 
position in the director's chair." 

We need not call special attention to the matin<5e 
today, when the Marriage of Figaro is to close the 
season. 

PiiiLADELPntA. — Mr. WolfHohn's "Schnmann 
Matinee" was one of the most delightfiil of the 
series. The principal feature of the programme was 
the fantoiie in C-major, which is, not only the great- 
est of Schumann's compositions for the piano, but 
one of the most splendid creations for that instrument 
in cxiittenee. It abounds in ideas, and it brings into 
play all the modern improvements in pianos. The 
first movement is fantastic and full of pathos and 
passion ; the second is grave, massive and march- 
like, working up constantly to great climaxes; the 
third one is a beautiful slow nfbvement, full of deli- 
cious melody from hcgintiing to end. The difTicul- 
tics of this piece are appallinir, but they were over- 
come by Mr. Wolf^ohn, who playing with customary 



elegance, delicacy and feeling. This was the first 
performance of the /antaste ever given in this country, 
[No, it was played in Boston by Mr. Petersilea three 
years ago. — Ed.] and we are glad to record that it 
gave intense satisfaction to the audience. The trio 
for piano, violin and violoncello was given at one of 
the concerts last winter, but we were glad to hear it 
again from Messrs. Wolfsohn, Kopta and Hennig. 
for it is a delightful composition, and it was plaved 
splendidly. We must accord warm praise to Mr. 
Wolfsohn's management of the exquisite Schumann 
Romania and the Traumerei, both of which were 
given in most artistic manner. Mr. Gastel sang 
tastefully and well, not only in the Schumann song, 
but in two others, which atoned for Signor Barili's 
absence. The next concert of the scries — the "Raff 
Mating," will be given on the 8th of April.— Bu/^ 
fin, March 11. 

{From the same^ March 5.) There has rarely been 
given here a more satisfactory entertainment than 
Mr. Jarvis's third classical concert, at Button's 
Rooms, last evening. Mr. Jarvis's particular solo 
was the wonderful "Hungarian Gipsy Life," of 
Taussig — a composition almost new to us, for it has 
been performed here but once before, by Mr. Mills, 
at one of the Philharmonic concerts, of blessed mem- 
ory, last winter. Whether it was because of the 
8uperi<yr advantages we enjoyed last evening for hear- 
ing Mr. Jarvis, or whether his intrepretation was the 
more interesting of the two, we may not at this lapse 
of time with confidence assert. Nevertheless we are 
free to say that Mr. Jarvis's performance excited us to 
a degree of enthusiastic interest that Mr. Mills's play- 
ing failed to inspire. Mr. Jarvis has never played 
better than at this soir^. 

For the rest, we had the lovely adagio from the 
clarionet quintet of Mozart transferred to the violon- 
cello and exquisitely plajred by Mr. Hennig. Mr. 
Kopta, whose steady and sure progress in his art the 
watchful critic must not omit to note and commend, 
favored us with one of the most finished performances 
it has been our fortune to hear, of the enjoyable vio- 
lin concerto of Mendelssohn. 

The concert fitly concluded with the Beethoven 
trio (op. 97) in B flat. Of course, at the hands of 
these very accomplished gentlemen it was more than 
simply well done. It was of the very highest order 
of concerted playing. 

WoncKSTRS, Ma88. — The last of the series of de- 
lightful classical concerts given by Mr. B. D. Allen, 
took place in Washburn Hall, on Thursday evening, 
March 10th, with Miss J. E. Houston, vocalist, Mr. 
Julius Eichberg, violinist, and Mr. August Suck, 
violoncellist, as assistants. The programme, histori- 
cally arranged, illustrated the progress of classical 
music from 1685 to 1847, which was as follows : 

piaioa I. 

1. BotMta for Piano and Ttolln Iq thrM mevs- 

ment* J. fl.lUrh. 

8. Aria. ADgsls evw Mght and CUr, 0. V. Baii<l«l. 

piaioa n. 

1. Slow movHm^nt for VIoIoomIIo and Ptaao... .J. TTsydn. 
8. (n) poTiK— Loin (Ia tol, •••.•• .•....,,.. ..W. A. Monirf. 

(b) Ark from "II B« Pvtors,** C. Gluck. 

rsaioa in. 

L Trio for Ptaoo, Ylolin and YioIODOtUo. No 8, 

L. y. BMthoven. 

2. Song. The Bcreoada, F.8ebvb«rt. 

PKBXOD IV. 

1. Piano SoUm. (a) Tmpmrnpto, op. 29,. . . .P. R. Cboplo. 
(h) Cradl« 8onff. op. 124 K. Sehumano. 

2. Graod Trio. Ptaoo, Violin and Tlolonrvilo, 

op. 49, f . HeaddSBoho. 

The Sonata, a rich and delicate bit of instrumenta- 
tion, was most faithfully interpreted, with rare, artis- 
tic expression. The second selection brought out 
Miits HouMton to win new laurels and untold appre- 
ciation from an audience who have never before had 
an opportunity to hear her in her happier moments ; 
in music of so noble character which she feels so ear- 
nestly, and interprets so finely. She was in excellent 
voice, and sang all her selections with rare apprecia- 
tion and magnetic effect. Her '^hole-sonled, sym- 
pathetic voice awakened responsive chords in the 
hearts of all her hearers, in her perfect rendering of 
Mozart's lovely song, and Schubert's Serenade, the 
latter receiving a persistent encore. Worcester now 
fully understands her magnificence of voice and style. 
The slow movement from Haydn, full of beauty and 
pathos, received delicate shading and artistic treat- 
ment from both performers, making one of the gems 
of the evening. The piano solos, so unlike in char- 
acter, met their required treatment, finding a true 
exponent of their beauties. The wondrously beauti- 
ful Trio of Beethoven and the splendid Trio of Men- 
delssohn, so marrcllonsly wrought, will long be re- 
membered as closing those choice concerts which have 
enriched our winter. — Falladium. 



Siterial Itotttts. 



DBIORXPTITS LIST OT THB 

TEST ^i^TJSIO, 
Pabllnlied bv Oliver Dltn^a «t C«* 



YoeAl. with Piano Aooompa.nimant. 

A Solemn Sound. (Es Klingt in der LnfV). 

5. C to e. Robert Franx, 90 

With Drooping Sails. (Mit Schwarzen Seeeln). 
5. C minor to f. Robert Franz, 30 

TImw two tonca vtth ■nrlM and Ocman word* 
fftrm Nog. 22 and 23 of the S^eond 8rriw of Prans'a 
Total CompoddoM pablMiwl by UMtn.IMtson h Co. 

The Goldbeater. Song far Bass and Baritone. 

4. F to d. Randegger. 40 

"I hammor, T hainai«r mj gold. 
Clink, ellnk, oUnk, eUnk." 

Only One. 3, B6 to d. Darker. 35 

"Only oao amfd iho maoy 

'Noath tk« 8nn, 

LoTod T oTor, fondly, trnly.** 

Shabby Genteel. Hnmoroos Song, 3. B') to 

e6. Oifion. 30 

I saw Esau kissing Kate. Comic Song. 3. Bfr 
to e6. ZXivMs. 30 

*'I saw ISsaa kiiwiBf Kato, 

And th* fact l»— we all thrst saw, 
For T nw Emu, he mw me. 
And the saw I saw tmn." 

The Syren of Sorrento. 4. D to g. Amaud. 30 
With Sngllsh and Freoeta words. 

ZnatnimantAL 

Un er Fnll Sail. (Mit Vollen Segein). Galop. 
3. C. Pi^fke, 30 

A brfosy, salllnff movsment, snre to be pleaatng . 

Birds will come again. Polka Mazoarka. 3. 

D. Baker, 30 
Anaafsd froos J. R. Tbomas' Popular Ballad- 

Snow Flake Galop. 3. B6. FemaJd. 40 

Ebb and Flood. Polka Masourka. Op. 31 . 

3. G. Ziko/T, 30 

A fvaeeftal piees Ip aocooipanj tho steps of Uds 
swaylBff da n ee. 

Nocturne from Midsummer Night's Dream. 6. 

E. Mendelssohn. 85 

- Thi» lovely tbenie h arranfftd In the etyle of Che 
more elaborate *'Sonfs wlthoak Words'* by the mno 
anthor. 

Solo, Profugo, Rejetto. From "Martha," with 

easy variations. 4. Bb. Grobe. 40 

Fii^h Nocturne. 5. B6. Held. 30 

A eanCaMle movement la twelve-elirhC time, fon- 
stliatlnc No. 8 of the rait entitled ''Perlei Mualcalei." 

Golden Rain. Nocturne. 4. "Eh. Clay. 40 

A wweei flowing melody, very pleasing for an eshibl- 
tlon pleee. 

Serenade. 4. C. Haydn. 30 

Blrletly In eonformlty with the original, and per- 
formed at the Harvard Symphony Concerts. 

Little Hunting Song. Wild Rider. 3. F. C. 

Schumann. 30 
Two sprightly little plaoes, ebanetersstle of their titles. 

In Tears I Pine. From <*I Lombardi," with 

easy variations. 5. F. Grolte. 40 

Belonging to the popular set of "Oporatie Tit Bits.*' 

Immcnseikoffl Galop. 3. C. Marriott. 35 

An eaey Galop, Introdnelng a voloe part with iLo 
humoron* melody tkom whleh It take* Its name. 

Valse et le Galop. 4 hands. 4. G. Lemoine. 60 

Two spirited pleees In one, the Walts In G being 
followed by a pleasing Galop in 0. 

St. Quentin March. 4 hands. 4. Aft. B^a. 35 

A Rtirrlng, wide awaka maieb, vary efleetire for an 
tneore piece. 



Life of Havdcl. Victor Schcelcher. 2.00 

Bound In eloth, uniform with Dltson & 0o*s 
publics tlons of Uodcal Literature. 

Mri. Paigb's New Ikpuctitr Method fob 
THE PiAEOFOETE. 3/rf . J. B. Paige, Bds. 5.00 

This new eleetle tyiitem has long attracted the at- 
t#ntlon and awakened thecnrloeity of music teachers, 
and la now first girea to tho public 

AsaaavtATiows . — P iy im of dlfHonlty are marked from 1 %s 
7. The ktf le marked wltti a capital letter, as C, B flat, fte. 
A sm^U Boman letter marks tha blgheet note, If on the sla ff, 
aa iuMc letter the higfaatt note, If above the staff 



ICosie BY Man.— Music Is aent bymall, theenenaebeloff 
two eenia for ev»mr fonr onneea, or fraction cheredl. Pevaons 
at a diataoee will find Che conTcyaoee a saving of time and 
expense in obtaining suppllts. Books can also baaent at 
double these rates. 
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VOLUMES XXIX & XXX 



Atonilici: oflhe Jnbilca Coliunm tS.H 

Addiiioimt AccompiDlmcDii. Laidm J/ui. World. 

do. Alhmmim 170 

A Father of Opera. (Sm> Lulli). 

After ihB Fe«tl. (Pe.CT JnbileeV. iV, Y. Tt!buiu, 6» : 

J. 8. D 71 

A Jew ecroM Wagner. Leml. Mat. Wvrid ^43 

Amaunr Maiiiwl Bodetlaa la PhtUdelphia. Na- 

''*™ 903 

Atnawgn, Matieal, ol th* P«riod. Girlt of At Pt- 

nod J/iKef/oiiy 137 

Amatenn, Onr. M K Aitwii I7S, 179 

ArnbroHan Chant* STl 

Amraargaa PaMioa Play, Tb«. Land. OrcA. M7. ST4 

.u.^_ .,-....=_. ._ ■ Cjprtti. Jrf. 

IS9 

t »fi 



A Hodnn AUddin : Art Traaanrt* ii 



AlKlant Hailc. 

AoKhflli, Carl : Death of. N. Y. Ttna '.S 

Art, Modeety In. ItDtkin. 317 ; Edncilloa in, 36 
AnMaieam, The Boiton. OldandNaa, 194: 

C.Parkinain N. A. liemin j 

A Stranee Eolo^iil. N. Y. Sun 3 

Anber ; hii "Drwrn of Lore." OreA A 



Bach, J. 8. AStDdfon, 330; Bach and Handel 
{LadM litiKMitory], 137; Prof. Oakelejon hi) In- 
itrameTiikl Maiic, 300; B., Qluck and Verdi, 
ILimd. OrcA.) 419 ; hii St. Maithe* Piuiioo Maitc 
pDbliihed, will] new Engliih text, in Boston, 94, 
111; hii Organ Blniic in Botton, 118, 343 : hii 
Orchulral Saile in D, Ifi! ; Chaconne for Violin. 
3S9; hii Pianoforle Music, I SI ; Conretto in C 
for threa pianoi, 4IS ; hit •eiiini>9 of ih* Pauion 
nrrice, 147, 399 ; hi* Piuion Moaic accordinjt lo 
Si. John (/tow |A« Gm-an of Billir], 113, 18S, 
169, 177; do. nccordins lo (it. Matthew IG. A 
l/tKj&iTwi), 193, 309, 2!6: Ml St. Matthew Pa»- 
aion in London, 331, 945, 431; do. In Leipiie, 
144 ; do., Ariai Trom, lang in Boeton, 3M), 398. 

429 ; hia Majtnificat SI 

Bach, Wm. Fricdenann ; Dr. F. Rahta 93! 

Balfc, Michael Wm. : Death of, 341 ; hia Lifa. . .353 
Baltimore ; Peabody Inatilate, 163, 40B ; Miuio in 

B 963 

Bany, Mrt. C. A. : la Itorenca 287 

Banemfuld'! ReminlncennaorSohnbart 194. lOl 

BKlhoven ;. aa a Contrapantiil (Ehlen't £<((n)3ei ; 
hia Ethical and Relijitoiia Forve Ifi-am Gtrmaa af 
AtiArot\,kVl ; compared with Roanaean {Gvid* 
HHtical), S77 ; with Goetha and Michat-AnBelo 
UViai Btri'mtr Huiilt Zeilumj). 333, 339 ; hii Piano 
Sonatat, bj Ferd. Hiller, 3U7 ; hit Fermalaa (fl. 
Waqnrr). 997 ; hii Deacendanli at Vienna, 390 - 
hia Lut Day» (f. Hilltr). 393 ; a Relic of, 389 ; 

B. aa a Poitillion d'Amaor 30B 

Hia Choral Srniphon;, 361 ; do. chararuHiad 
bjMnra, 386, 394, 401, 411: C-ninor Sjmpho- 
nj,310; Seventh do., 375 : Eighth do. (A. H'ov 
ner), 99ii, 397 ; hia Cbonl Kantatia, 362 ; Triple 
C<|neina, 7 ; Concerto in C minor, 191' in Q 
Sio ; hii Four Orannraa to "Fidello," 8S3, aSs! 
369.374,373,339; hia Orertnra in C, op. 113 
(■•NKmenafcier"). 143, 149 ; hJi Sonalaa in A Dal 
(op. 110) and C minor (op. Ill), 151, 159, 199; 

hii "Fidelio" deH-rlbed (J. S. D) 3*6,373 

BaethoTBn Centennial Cetebrationi : in Boaton, 370, 
334. 335, 3S0, 359, 368, 374 ; in Providence, RI 
373 ; in New Hn»en, 360, 367 ; in New York, 
3S7, 37J ; in Philadelphia, 367 ; in Chicasa. 367 
380; in Milwaukee, 367; in Monlttal, 387; at 
Vaaaar College, 373 ; in Baitimore, 373 ; in 
Wheelinir. Va., 393 ; in W.ahintrton, DC, 384 ■ 
in Bonn (Germany), 370. 378 ; Vienna. 270, 333, 
390; Weimar, 971; Draiden,- 396; KoniKibent 
371; Munich, 391; Leip.ii[, 376, 389; Aix-lal 
Chapelle, 978 ; Berlin, 299. 37S ; Ftankfort-am- 
Main, 3SI ; Ptapne. 391 ; Salibnra, 391 ; Gran 
391 ; Ilambarg, 391 ; Florence... J7| 

Beethoren (Dec. 17, 18701 : Ilemark.. tc., on ticca- 
lion of liif Hundredth Dinhdaj, 368 ; do. bj- Fer- 
dinand Hiller.385. 409 ; Richard Wagaer'i Pamph- 
let, 415 ; Oration in Chicaco, by Iter. R. L. Col- 
lier, 380 ; in the Philadtlphia PatI, 389 ; Dr. 
Pech'a Pamphlet. 3S4 ; New Edilionl, BiographiM, 
Ponraiti, &e., in hia honor. ... . 395 

BaoihoTeniana. From the Germ, of Notiabohni'us 
"BMlhom Jabitaa" la Kew York, 360, 369, 269, 

Bellini; bia Life and Work*, bjA. Pon|in.' Aihe- 



IN-DEX. 



B«1lowi Bofi : an Organlai'i BaraoM. i;en.f. Mat. 

JTorU .' 35S 

Banedict.Julei: hii Oratorio- "St. Peter," 30S, 323 

Bennett, W. Stemdale : hii Concerto in C minor. 78 ; 

Six Studiei, op. It, ITS ; Saite in C aharp minor, 

191 ; Fanlaiie-OoTeTlun to "Paradiia and the 

Peri" 406 

Bar^ol, C. Aug. de: Death of, 23T ; hii lAh 243 

Berlin; Slatnin of Royal School Tor Maaicinnn in. sot 

Serlloa, Hector; hii Life and Death. PaU Slalt 

Gat, 10; Alhenaaa, UttnlrtI, 11 ; hia Svmpho- 

nie Fantaatiqne, 175 ; Onrture to "Lear." 176 ; 

B. and Fred. William IV 304 

Bilio; hit Concerti in Berlin f S 

Blind, The : Propoied Collegiate and Huiical Iniii- 

tntefor 179 

Boccherinl.L. Sketch of, by Pieqnal 178 

Boiton Mniic Hall, aboBt the. O. W. Cailii in 
Harprr'i Atanaaat, ISt ; Now ScnlptDiM for. from 

MiliCuabman 335 

Boiton: the two matlcal yeara ending Mir, 1869, 
46, 54. 70, 78 : Bi ■ mniical place, (Aihtj'tiim), 
4T; Mniicnl Prospect (1869-70), 94; do. |1S:0-. 
71), 3tO; Music in ill Pablic Schoola, 4. 13.18. 
38, 939,383; Fire SeaiOfi* of Good Muilc in, 2:< 

Bowley, Robert K- Sfia. World 331 

Brahmt, J. : Hii Chamber Muile. H- J. Char- 
ley 101 

Briiiow, Grorifo; hii Opera "P.ip Van Winkle," 349 

Bruch, Max : Symphony by 6 

Boelow. Hani Ton : Hii Playing and Teaching. J/iw 
BtttcMer aS4 

Calcoit, Dr: hii HS8. tn iha Briliah Maienin. 

iOfdi.) S39 

Cal'in Dn Mniic 306 

Catey, Henry , g 

Cary. Mill Annie Loalae. |/>Drt'aiiJ,4(/D«rfiMi').36S 

CMckcrlng Hall: iii hiitorr and cloae 3l7 

Chlckering, Thomaa E. O'hlinary Notice 407 

Chembini : Prelude to third act of hia "Medea." 3-10 ; 

OTcrtnre to "Faniika" 374 

Chopin, Anecdote of, 91; hit Miionrkaa {KUnt't 

LtUen\ 273 

Charrh MuiIc and the Pope (OrcA.), 180; and the 

Church Malic Aaaocialion, The, in New Tork, 192. 

208. 910 

Coliaeom (for the Peace JoMlee in Boiton), 3^. 57- 

64, 72 ; (from "Jubilee Daya," by Mr. Howell,.. 93 

ITOKCIRTS IH BolTON : 

B»rrj, Mri. a A. !*»•« "nt 

Bntboin OnlHinkl 270,811,888, 869. SW.Sri 

B»IOD CniHmKirT Bl. 861. 309. 423 

Orllla Club(Ur. Kn-lmmiK.)... M, tit 

Chkllmtol (n«b „.,6i t4N 

chotmi r«iir*i .isa 

OnalOifiHi lUnrie B>]l]. 70,118 

UiiKtil aixl IbidB toAttf. bitH On(«l« iCou'i 



ll<>B,""lll>,a"l^389: 



lentil [Ninth 9iBip)KHir j. . . 



174. in. IS''. 199, VM. K1. 114 ; 

,221; Mr. Z.F«hIi'iBn>ai. 23L. 

■ 7Mn, !;S;-eiatbSuK>B,8ll,m.949,»8.>7«, 



3ai,'»l|88e,'iM;414' 4ij 



iBj OoaHiia, 16. 11: tnimbn Co 

>" 890,899,400, 4 

wr.lie.. rnarOiiiiMti.. 




I. D, 

III*. (3sr<<itu 

abnHlJun. 18IS1 Bfi,67,m,7t,n,! 

■nut-.,18t,148,l61,U8, 174,183, 19t,ive. 12 
ia,C«1jK! liaH 




1869-1871 



CandnctinK. On : Tranalnlioni from Rich. Wagner't 

Bimphlet, 357, 26S, 189, 397 ; Reriewed by Ferd. 
iller 335,366 

ConirfKBIbnal Singing: la 1[ poulble 1 {Land. 

Choir) 295 

Contnpunlliti : Haydn, Bach, Beethoven, Moiart 

[Ehltrfi LKItrt) 9R1 

CoaHiaroRDBHCB : 

2, m 



rnakhcl-iiB'Iba Mile, . 



...t.ii.so',U7|i-8 



■I*. H. r. ITia 



Coitn, Michael : the Man and hii Reward, 44; liia 
"Naaman" {Lond. Timn), I ; do. In Boaton. ..14 

CremieuK, M., and the Manelllalia 317 

Critici, Daty of (Evt. Poll), 93 ; and the Ctlliciied 

{Lond.Ordi.) 130 

Critlciim. the Baalneii of. {Pf. Y. Tnlnme) . . . .3U 

CryiUl Palaea Concerti, London, 37. 136. ISO. 253, 

356, 340, 357, 375, 380, 405 

Cnllnre: Mailc a tnaani of. J. S.Daighl, 305,313, 

337,345 

DeTrient. Edward : Translationi from hii "Recollec- 
lioni of Mendeliiohn," 41 ; Reriewed, 103, 156 : 
D. at Carlamho 56 

Diapaaon. Normal : Concert fur In BoiIOn, S3, 3 1 , 4 7 
(See Pltch). 

Dickena, Charlea. Rli Grave In Weitminiter Ab- 
bey, 373 ; hii home at Gadi Bill f J- T- Fietdi, in 



"Die Wacht am Hhein." The Compoier and Wrl- 
Wrof.... 181 

Dieadan : Court Theatre dettroved hy Are. 124: 
Mntie In 339, 344, 363. 396 

Drayichock, Rnymund and Aleitandar ; Obituary ,87 

Durante : hii MagnlScal in D 189 

Fjiiler Servlcei in Rome. Stht Brfialte 241 

F^DCBilon in An. Oldand Nai 364 

Ehlert, tADli. Kii Lettera on Maaic 371 

Elegant Exiracti (!) 103, 144 

Falaetto Voice. Oact a n'trt 48 

Faihionahle Concert at Steinway Hall, N.T-S«n.l9a 
Faust In Engliih. Taylor-i Tranilaiion. EmPotSlO 

Feehter, Mr., at the Boston Theatre 303 

Female Voice of the Period. Philad. BaUtHa, 81 ; 



UaytdtTna] 

id Ntv] : irhj L 



Mon Bull >r)d Dnekeu lor Uw Boatn Moile lUll ; UtM 

Cii>hmiB'> oirt sst 

Thi TwU Oillwlton ofPriBli. /M 198 

■Tino Old Tonea." LqkI. Ma,. World 174 

Fire Seiioni of Good Mnaic, {in Boiton) 378 

Flemish Compoaen, The 387 

Florentine Quartet, Tlia IB 

Floreaun, The Firat. Ordtaira 333 

Folk-Songi 14 

Fonndalioni of our Preaent M c. I«cture by Q. 

A. Schmitt 333, 9^1 

Frani, Robert, hii Songi 30, 158,933,367,433 

Frenay of Praiae, The- N. Y. San 347 

Fajtue Form, The. J. 3. D 346 

Oadn. Nieli W. Hii "Craiaden," 115 ; SyiBphony 



inCn 



...414 



Oenioi: Can it grow antiquated I. - 
Oannan Americani. Their Huaical Featiiali, 71,78, 
202,379,314 

Oerman Fiction. {Am. BookKUer't Gaidt) 89 

German Lied, The. F. L. Rilla. 38 ; (£*/en).367 
German Mnalc In Italy. [Corr.fron Florei/x) . .:^^h 
German Orcheatrai and Condnctori- Rich- Wag- 
157, 365, 2B9, 297 




Germftn Songs. {Atlantic Monthly), 131 ; {Ordi.)297 
Qerman Tertos lulian Music. H. B. Haweis. . .379 
Gerrinns on Handel and Shakespoare, Beviewed by 

F. Hiller 1 7, 26 

Gilmore, Patrick S. (See "Coliseum" and "Peace 

Jubilee." 

Gloicgner-Castelli, Carl 407, 423 

Goddard, Mme. Arabella. Her Piano Recluls in 

London 85 

Goethe, Beethoren, &c. {Berliner Munk Zeitung).322 
Goldmark, Robert. His Qyertureto "8aknntala."38S 
Goldschmidt, Otto. Hit Oratorio "Ruth/' revised, 

{Pall MaU Gazette) 155, 160 

Gottschalk. L. M. Death of 1 84 

Gr^try. His Birth celebrated at Leige 224 

Gfisar, Albert. Obituary 70, 84 

Qrisi, Giulia. [Orchutra) 162 

Hall^, Charles. His "Reciuls" in London, 78, 85 ; 
his Concerts in Manchester 149 

Hamilton, Edward. Death of 184 

Handel and Haydn Society. Annual Meetings and 
Reports 52, 255, 259 

Handel : as influenced by the lulian language {O, A, 
Macfarren), 2 ; Letter of A. Hill to him, 2 : Com- 
pared with Shakspeare, by Gervinus, 17, 25 ; his 
Oratorio "Joshua," 52 : H. at the Peace Jubilee 
(F/etter from G. Leach), 76 ; Original Portrait of 
by Hudson, 88 ; his "Acis and Galatea," 95, 124, 
170 ; "Messiah." 302, 371 ; "Deborah," 171, 276 ; 
his "Alexander's Feast" in Paris, 236; "Judas 
"MaccabsBus," 371 ; his "Semi- Religious Orato- 
rios" [Orch.), 154 ; his Operas. Arias in them ar- 
ranged by R. Franz, 102, 150, 206, 422 ; his Mes- 
sianic Tradition {Oreheatra), 129; Compared with 
Bach {Ladiet* JRepoeitorg), 137; Additional Ac- 
companiments to his Oratorios 170 

Haydn. His Symphonies, 174, 358 ; "Candle Sym- 
phony." 243 ; H. as a Contrapuntut {EhUrt),2S\; 
Compositions found in a Convent 214 

Hauck, Miss Minnie, in Vienna 288 

Herv^. M. His Opera-bouffe, "Chilperic," &c., 202; 
"Petit Faust," 328 

Hiller. Ferdinand. Sketch of his Life. 325; Musi- 
cal Letters by. 251 ; On Beethoven's Sonatas, 307; 
On Beethoven (17th December, 1870), 385, 409; 
his Review of Wagner on Conducting, 251, 266; 
his account of Beethoven's Last Days, 392 ; his 
"Nala and Damayanti'* 312 

Historical Music ; Spohr's Symphony. (Land. Mum. 
World) 220 

History of Music. Mr. J. K. Paine's Lectures on the, 
371,377,387,397,402,415,420; Herr Pauer's 
Lectures, 376; F. L. Bitter's Lectures in New 
York 143. 151,16.5,176 

Historical Recitals of Vocal and Piano Music, by 
Mrs. F. M. Ritter 7 

Hoffroan. Richard. His C^oncerts in New York, 423 

Humboldt Festival in Boston 95. 103, 119 

Hummel, J. N. His Visit to Beethoven in bis Last 
Days 392 

Imposition, A Musical. B, Berlioz, . . . .■ 140 

"Innigkeit" In Music. A 272 

Instruments, Musical. By Carl Engel 49 

Intellectual Influence of Idusic. The. J. S.D. 337,345 
Intellisent Understanding of Music, The. (London 

Choir) 163 

lulv : German Music in 365 

Italian Language : Its Evil Influence on Music. G. 

A. Macfarren 2 

Italian Operas in London. {Sat. Reoieio) 282 

Jackson, Miss Anna. Her Classical Parlor Con- 
certs in Philadelphia 349. 367, 399 

Jadaism In Music, Wagner versus : 0.*s Letter from 
Berlin, 33 ; do. (from the Freie Pretoe of Vienna, 
35; Criticized br "A Jew" (Z;omf.i/ia.KW<f) 43 

Jnllien. A Record of a Remarkable Man. London 
Choir 388 

jveiiy, flttcnaei .•...•«.......• ......•>... 2io4, £01 

Keyzer William. Obituary Notice 279 

La Villa Rossini. From Le Gatdoiz 409 

Leipzig. Its Gewandhaos Concerts, 29, 44. 141, 
150. 223, 231, 237, 253,341, 358; its Musical 

Conservatory 141 

Libani. Maestro. His Opera "Gulnara," (in Flor- 
ence) 365 

Libraries, Musical. ( Orcheetra) 65 

Liszt, Franz. His Remarkable Career {Miu Bretot- 
ler), 241 ; his "St. Elizabeth," 41, 291 ; L. at his 
Residence in Rome {Anne BrewUer), 66, 91 ; in 
Pesth, 415 ; his "Dante" Symphony, 232 ; Piano 
Concerto in A, 327 ; Do. in E flat, 331, 342 ; his 
Symphonic Poems : "Preludes," "Tasso," "Meph- 

isto Waltz," Ac 343, 353 

Loewe, Dr. J. K. G. His Works and Death, 87, 108 
LuUi, Jea» Baptiste de : A Father of Opera. ... 146 



Manns, Mr. His Benefit Concert in London 245 

(See Crystal Palace Concerts). 
Marseillaise, The, and M. Cremienx, 317 ; its Origin 

{N. Y. Sun) 832 

Marx, A. B. His Characterization of the Ninth 

Symphony 386, 394,401,412 

Mass in the French Country 292 

Mehliir, Anna, the Pianist, 142, 1.59. 166,191,208; 
in Boston, 206, 215, 222, 231, 237, 239, 342, 382, 

390 
Mendelssohn. Elise Polko's Reminiscences of, 9 ; 
Edward Devrient's do.. 27, 103, 156 ; Letter from 
M. to Goethe, 50 ; at Buckingham Palace, 41 1 ; his 
Grave at Berlin, 182; his Songs {Ehtert), 267; 
his Operetta "Heimkehr a*is der Fremde," 41 ; his 
"Italian" Symphony. 150 ; his Additional Accom- 
paniments to Handel's "AcIs and Galatea" and 
Dettingen Te Deom. 170-1 ; Hvmn of Praise. 211 
Meyerbeer : A Torch-Dance by {A. F. ChorUff),UO ; 
his "Fackelt&nze," 239 ; M. compared with Mo- 
zart 249 

Michael Angelo compared with Beethoven and 

Goethe 322, 330 

Modem Art : Verdi's Letter 412 

Modesty in Art. Ruakin 217 

Molique, Wiihelm Bemhard. Obituary 67 

Monday Popular Concerts, London, 28, 196, 224. 405 
Moscheles, Ignaz. Death of, 221 ; his Career, 225 ; 
his Funeral, 232 ; his Concerto in G minor. . . .398 
Mozart : The Story of his Requiem (by Dr, Folt), 
101,115, 122; Compared with Meyerbeer, 249; 
"M. in 1870," a New York Criticism, 212 ; M. as 
a Contrapuntist {Ehlert), 281 ; his "Don Juan," 
211; "Figaro," 217, 249; "Schauspieldirector." 

349 ; Piano Concertos 342. 382 

Mnaic Abroad ; (See also CoRRBSPOifDRWCB) : 

Alz-lA-GhftiMU* 200,264,275.278 

Budni-BMlan 101, 126 

B«rlla 68,101,236,299.801, 817.826,876 

BlmlDghun 296, 806, 812. 815, 828 

Bono 60,900,282,278 

tfTOBBff U ••••■ ■••■ •■■••••■•■•••••••••■«•■•■•••»«■••«• 1 sv 

J^avvlBtt* •••• ••••••#• ■••• •••• ■••• •■■•■•••■••■ ••• Ailda Ivv 

JvaQDD* ■■■«••«••••••■••••■•*#•••••#•■ • •■#••••■««•«. £0% 

JSTUOfl w UC • •••••••■• ■•••••■••••••••■■• ••••••••••■ • lOO 

Bramalf 286,887, 248,842 

Cobarg 186 

CologiM 66,96, 889 

Gop«ah«c*a 6Q 

I>rMKlen 184, 140. 160, 228, 289, 944, 848. 868,896 

Dttawldorf. 2^,61 

l/MnDMMlt. •..•...•.•.••••..•.•.....,,,,,,,,,,, 126. 14 1 
Boiooorj. ..• ..««•..••••.... ■....••••••..•..,,.,. .9iK/ 
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Modesty in Art 

(?rom RosUn^t *Qii«ni of th« Air.**) 

.... I think we shall better underitand 
what we ought of the nature of Modesty, and of 
her opposite, by taking a simple instance of both, 
in the practice of that art of Music which the 
wisest have agreed in thinking the first element 
of education ; only I must ask the reader's pa* 
tience with me through a parenthesis. 

Amon^ the foremost men whose power has had 
to assert itself, though with conquest, yet with 
countless loss, through peculiarly English disad- 
vantages of circumstance, are assuredly to be 
ranked together, both for honor and for mourn- 
ing, Thomas Bewick and George Cruikshank. 
There U, however, less cause for regret in the in* 
stance of Bewick. We may understand that it 
was well for us once to see what an entirely 
powerful painter's genius, and an entirely keen 
and true man's temper, could achieve, together, 
unbelped, but also unharmed, among the black 
banks and wolds of Tyne. But the genius of 
Cruikshank has been cast away in an utterly 
ghastly and lamentable manner ; his superb line- 
work, worthy of any class of subject, and bis pow- 
ers of conception and composition, of which I 
cannot venture to estimate the range in their de- 
sraded application, having been condemned, by 
bis fate, to be spent either in rude jesting, or in 
vain war with conditions of vice too low alike for 
record or rebuke, among the dregs of the British 
populace. Yet perhaps I am wrong in regretting 
even this : it may be an appointed lesson for fu- 
turity, that the art of the best English etcher in 
the nineteenth century, spent on illustrations of 
thelivesof burglars and drunkards, should one 
day be seen in museums beneath Greek vases 
fretted with drawings of the wars of Troy, or 
a!de by side with Durer's "Knight and Death." 

Be that as it may, I am at present glad 
to be able to refer to one of these perpetuations, 
by his strong hand, of such human character as 
our faultless British constitution occasionally pro- 
duces, in out-of-the-way corners. It is among his 
illustrations of the Irish Rebellion, and represents 
the pillage and destruction of a gentleman'rt house 
by the mob. They have made a heap in the 
drawing-room ofthe furniture and books, to set 
first fire to; and are tearing up the floor for its 
more easily kindled planks; the less busily-dis- 
posed meanwhile hacking round with rage, with 
axes, and smashing what thev can with butt-ends 
of guns. I do not care to follow with words the 
ghastly truth ofthe picture into its detail ; but 
the most expressive mcident of the whole, and 
the one immediatelv to my purpose, is this, that 
one fellow has sat himself at the piano, on which, 
hitting down fiercelv with his clenched fist, he 
plays, grinning, such tune as may be so produci- 
ble, to which melody two of his companions, 
flourishing knotted sticks, dance, after their man- 
ner, on the top of the instrument. 

I think we have in this conception as per- 
fect an instance as we require of the lowest sup- 
posable phase of iromodpst or licentions art in 
niusic ; the "inner consciousness of good" being 
dim, even in the musician and his audience ; and 
wholly unsympathized with, and unacknowledged, 
by the Delphian, Vestal, and all other prophetic 
and cosmic powers. This represented scene 
came into my mind suddenly, one evening, a few 
weeks ago, in contrast with another which I was 
watching in its reality ; namelv, a ffroup of gen- 
tle school-girls, leaning over Mr. Hallb as he was 
playing a variation on "Home, sweet Home." 
They had sustained with unwonted courage the 
f^lance of subdued indignation with which, hav- 
ing fust closed a rippling melody of Sebastian 
Bach's, (much like what one might fancy the 
singing of nightingales would be if they fed on 



honey instead of flies), he turned to the 81igh^ 
popular air. But they had their own associa- 
tions with it, and besought for, and obtained it ; 
and pressed close, at first, in vain, to see what no 
glance could follow, the traversing of the fingers. 
They soon thought no more of seeing. The wet 
eyes, round-open, and the little scarlet upper 
lips, lifted, and drawn slightly together, in pas- 
sionate glowof utter wonder, became picture-like, 
— porcelain-like, — in motionless joy, as the sweet 
multitude of low notes fell in their timely infini- 
ties, like summer rain. Only La Robbia him- 
self (nor even he, unless with tenderer use of 
color than is usual in his work) could have ren- 
dered some image of that listening. 

But if the reader can give due vitality in 
his fancy to these two scenes, he will have in 
them representative types, clear enough for all 
future purpose, ofthe several agencies of debased 
and perfect art. And the interval may easily 
and continuously be filled by mediate gradations. 
Between the entirely immodest, unmeasured, and 
fin evil sense) unmannered, execution with the 
fist; and the entirely modest, measured, and (in 
the noblest sense) mannered, or moral'd, execu- 
tion with the finger ; between the impatient and 
unpractised doing, containing in itself the witness 
of lasting impatience and idleness through all 
previous life, and the patient and practised doing, 
containing in itself the witness of self-restraint 
and unwearied toil through all previous life ; — 
between the expressed subject and sentiment' 
of home violation, and the expressed subject 
and sentiment of home love; between the 
sympathy of audience, given in irreverent and 
contemptuous rage, joyless as the rabidness 
of a dog, and the sympathy of audience given in 
an almost appalled humility of intense, raptur- 
ous, and yet entirely reasoning and reasonable 
pleasure ; — ^between these two limits of octave, 
the reader will find he can class, according to its 
modesty, usefulness, and grace, or becomingness, 
all other musical art. For although purity of 
purpose and fineness of execution by no means go 
together, degree to degree, (since fine, and in- 
deed all but the finest, work is oflen spent in the 
most wanton purpose — as in all our modem opera 
—-and the rudest execution is again often joined 
with purest purpose, as in a mother's song to her 
child), still the entire accomplishment of music 
is only in the union of both. For the difference 
between that "all but" finest and "finest" is an 
infinite one ; and besides this, however the power 
of the performer, once attained, may be after- 
wards misdirected, in slavery to popular passion 
or childishness, and spend itself, at its sweetest, 
in idle melodies, cold and ephemeral (like Mi- 
chael An^elo's snow statue in the other art), or 
else in vicious dilficulty and miserable noise — 
crackling of thorns under the pot of public sensu- 
ality — still, the attainment of this power, and 
the maintenance of it, involve always in the ex- 
ecutant some virtue or courage of high kind ; the 
understanding of which, and of (he difference 
between the discipline which develops it, and the 
disorderly efforts of the amateur, it will be one 
of our first businesses to estimate rightly. And 
though not indeed by degree to degree, yet in 
essential relation (as of winds to waves, the one 
being always the true cause of the other, though 
they are not necessarily of equal force at the 
same time), we shall find vice in its varieties, 
with art-failure, — ^and virtue in its varieties, with 
art-success, — fall and rise together : the peasant- 
girl's song at her spinning-wheel, the peasant- 
laborer's "to the oaks and rills,"— <lomestic music, 
feebly yet sensitively skilful, — music for the mul- 
titude, of beneficent or of traitorous power,-^ 
dance-melodies, pure and orderly, or foul and 
frantic, — ^march music, blatant in mere fever of 



animal pugnacity, or majestic with force of na- 
tional duty and memory, — song-muac, reckless, 
sensual, sickly, slovenly, forgetful even of the 
foolish words it effaces with fooli.Mh noise,— or 
thoughtful, sacred, healthful, artful, for ever 
sanctifying noble thought with separately distin- 
guished loveliness of belonging sound, — all these 
families and gradations of good or evil, however 
mingled, follovr, in so far as they are good, one 
constant law of virtue (or "life-strength," which 
is the literal meaning of the word, and ita intend- 
ed one, in wise men's mouths), and in so far as 
they are evil, are evil by outlawry and nnvirtue, 
or death-weakness. Thei\, passing wholly beyond 
the domain of death, we may still imagine the 
ascendant nobleness of the art, through all the 
concordant life of incorrupt creatures, and a con- 
tinually deeper harmony of ^* puissant words and 
murmurs miide to bless," until we reach 

*'Tli« tindl0tarb«d Mong of port eonivnt, 
Aje f nng Iwfore ib« ■apphir»-«olor»d throos." 



The Two ''Fig^aros" by Mozart 

Comic operas, as a rule, are^ot long-lived, and 
the "Ft^rrro" of Mozart, now about ninety years 
of age, and the "JP/^/oro" of Rossini, about thirty 
years its junior, are the two groat exceptions. 
With the English the comic element in music 
never had any abiding stay, and all that render- 
ed the vernacular v<>rsions of the two "Ft^oros" 
at Old Covent Garden piquant and of inten«st 
has departed. The adaptations were great cruel- 
ties, for the liitht, lively, and strictly comic por- 
tions of these two operas were rejected and cut 
out. The late Sir Henry Bishop imagined be 
could be more playful and spirited than Mosart, 
and compoee a better bravura than Rossini ; but 
his excisions, howevor extraordinary, and his ad- 
ditions and supposed amendments, however un- 
common and meritorious, failed in adding ardor 
and enthusiasm to the work of Mozart, or more 
of life and gaiety to the fancy of Romini ; and 
the only result of his labor was a rapid shorten- 
ing of the comic existence on the English stage 
of the two greatest composers for the opera that 
ever flourished. Re-writing the ^^Ftgaros" was 
not a more venturesome task than imitating the 
''FreischUtz** of Weber, the **Lnsl JudgmenT of 
Spohr, and the "5/. PatUT of Mendelssohn ; but 
each and all these efforts proved to be labor in 
vain on the part of Sir Henry, yielding neither 
profit nor emolument. 

The plot of the Figaro married, differs as much 
from the plot of the marrying Figaro^ as the ge- 
nius and capabilities of the two composers. There 
is no real feeling and no intensity of thought in 
any one scene in ^^Figaro (he Barber^'* and we 
much question whether the constant up and 
ajive — the unbroken sparkle and effHrvescence — 
the utter absence of every point of repose, or any 
opening for serious or even sentimental coloring 
which mark the plot ofthe **Barhcr** would have 
done other than depressed the temperament of 
Mozart : whilst, on the other hand, the shades of 
tenderness and varie<l pathos rising up here and 
there in the Mozartian opera, demand an ex- 
pression beyond the calibre of the swan, or rath- 
er the lark, of Pesaro. Rossini, however full of 
force and fun in his development of comic scenes, 
was, when he wrote the ^* Barber*" but a manner- 
ist, and a dismal one, in his portraiture of the 
deep and strong feelings appertaining to humani- 
ty. True it is, that the ''TancrediT and "0/tf//o" 
in Rossinian guise raised an interest that, for a 
time, permeated all musical Eurppe ; bnt the 
love, enterprise, and desperation of such a char- 
acter as tne Syracusan Prince is but feebly 
sketched in the touch and go pages of the Rossini 
8c:ore ; and the agony of the Moor may be imag- 
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ined from the fact that David, the (vreat tenor, 
interpolated the famous du<»t from the "/Irm/V/a" 
into the final scene of the "0/c//o'* and walkpdoff 
the stJiae arm and arm with his adored Desdemo- 
na. No musical dramatic composer that has ever 
lived would have approached Mozart in his ren- 
dpring of such operas as the ^^Tancredi^ ^•Ofeifoy** 
**Romeo and Juliet" and "Fatwi/* A menaiJe in 
prison and in chains with Tancredi as the Ivan- 
hoe — unknown knifl:ht and champion— would 
have (riven Mozart a chance of rivalling Sir 
Walter Scott ; and as for the innocent Desdemo- 
na, the head-stron<; yet ill-treated Juliet^ and the 
miserahle Margaret — they must each wait their 
day : the poet has iriven them immortality — the 
musician of the future has this end to consum- 
mate. 

Rowini was without rival when hn composed 
the ^'■Barber** for the so-called popular opera of 
the same name by Paisiello had been virtually 
made antique bv the success of the new school. 
The French had overrun luly, had carried with 
thf m their military bands, orch«*Htras, and operas, 
and tausht the Southerns their new phrases, 
combinations, and modes of execution ; and Ros- 
sini had carried the trombones, trumpets, and 
half the military band into the theatre, combin- 
ing; the flash and dash of the new armoury with 
a display of power in vocalization that none but 
a great singer would have ventured to deal with. 
If hit orchestral performers were shady, his vo- 
calists were generallv reliable, and oflentimps not 
to be challenged. He had acquired as much of 
the learning of the master as ho needed, without 
the drudgery of the pupil ; he had seen what art 
was, and what artists could do ; and had receiv- 
ed no tmall experience in the sentiments and 
passioQB of the musical public. As to verses and 
poetr^^ he decried both : he wanted situation, 
transition, contrast, and climax, and in the ^^Bar- 
ber^ ha obtained all four. The serenade of the 
Count, the rhapsody or soliloquy of the Barber 
and the letter-song of the herome were severally 
prodigious advances on the work of Faisiello, and 
are to this day as masterly and interesting as 
when first produced. No man's hands can be 
competent to deal with another man's head ; for 
no two pair of hands can execute alike; and a 
common invention is not be found in two sets of 
brains. No composer of any reputation has ever 
attempted an imitation of these three exquisite 
morceaux. The work has been to well and so 
fearlessly done, so perfect and so sure, that imita- 
tion can only end in vulgarity, and a something 
to be thoroughly ashamed of. The school is so 
simple there is nothing to catch hold of; the 
brilliancy and vivacity so truthful and intense 
there is no room for exaggeration ; there was no 
trickery, deception, incomprehensibility, mystery, 
ostentation or pretence ; all was the result of 
great knowledge, and the application of known 
means in a way never thought of before, and em- 
bodied in a graciousness and elegance of spirit 
that must have taken a lifetime to grasp and hold 
at ready and instant command. Of the same 
class are the two duets between Figaro and the 
County and Figaro and Rosina in the first act ; 
brilliant and beautiful, overwhelming in their 
power, a power apparently produced by small 
and inadeouate means, and yet enormous in their 
C|uantity of efTect. Everything is right as far as 
it goes, and the composer has taken the true 
measure of singers, band, stage, and audience. 
He has engaged all, interested and satisfied all. 
The trio where the Count reveals himself to 
Rosina, and the famous "Zitti, Zitti," that fol- 
lows it, are two capital situations that suited the 
temperament of Rossini, and which he has made 
niarvellously sympathetic by the peculiarity of 
his contrasts, the delicacy of his ideas, and the 
sincerity of their expression. These movements 
on their first appearance were received as origi- 
nal and beyond measure captivating, and time 
has not weakened these predilections; they shine 
with undiminished lustre, and if the taste of the 
general public lias improved, the result has not 
been attained by any advance on these exquisite 
specialities of Rossini. 

It would be wrong to say that the JinaJes in this 
opera are weak, for they are as full of bustle and 



complication, and are as clearly an<l gracefully 
constructed as any of Rofsini's earlier works; there 
is a never-flagging animation, and an aggregation 
of melodious passages, anil a courageous reliance 
on compilations and expedients which the com- 
poser well knew would meet with the sympathies 
of his audience ; but. compared with the. Jtnalex in 
the " Figaro " of Mozart, all the fon'e an<l feeling 
of Rortsini vanish, and the play of his imagina- 
tion and his resources of the art cease to be mat- 
ters of criticism. By the side of Mozart these 
ensembles- lack grandeur and elevation, and in- 
deed lose all their elegance, variety, and spirit. 
They are, of course, lively in their way, noisy, 
broad, and ornamental, with a thin bonier of 
melody ; but there is no real dramatic interest, no 
true mental agitation, no intellectual f)Ower — 
nothing beyond what vocalists wanted at that 
day, and what could be readily and easily per- 
formed. 

^ Whatever may be the changes in dramatic mu- 
sic, the finnfe:! in the operas of Mozart are cer- 
tain of holding their own, and the Jinalen of his 
** Figaro " can never pass out of mind or memory. 
The deep pathos of the songs of the true-hearted 
wife, the sentimental dueUi of the Count and Su- 
sanna^ the romantic, ditty of the page, an<l its 
more than true imitation by the lady's maid, the 
the^ mock heroics of Figaro^ are all unequalled in 
their portraiture of the different shades of human 
feeling, and give a delicate and feminine charm 
to the opera quite foreign to the work of Rossini. 
Mozart revelled in his pictures of woman's love, 
whilst Rossini seems to have known but little about 
it. or thought it too weak to deserve painting. But 
if Mozart was feminine when dealing with wo- 
man's tenderness, he was not so in his finales. 
Here he is all original thought, of enormous con- 
versational power, full of strong and fiery passion, 
and hurrying his hearers away into the current 
of his own strong, quick, and beautiful thoushtn. 
Everything is new and ennobled, and nothing is 
allowed to pass without creating an influence 
and impression. Rossini is the scene-painter, 
whilst Mozart is the man with a high and pene- 
trating intelligence, possessing the artistic power 
to make men think with him, and like him. The 
two " Figaros " were written with two great and 
distinct ends : both fulfilled their purpose. Mo- 
zart was earnest; Roesini honest. Neither at- 
tempted to deceive. — London Orchestra. 



Tenors and Basses. 

The tenor I take to be the hnppiest man in the 
world, or, at least, he ooKht to be. He is the Indi- 
vulaal whom all ihe operatic Elviras love. He loves 
them, also. He has all the serenades to sing. He 
alone can indnlge in the ut de poilrine. Almost inva- 
riably, he is allowed to die for the heroine, when he 
isn't permitted to marry her, and alwavs has m fortis- 
simo death-song given to him, which, like the swan's, 
is the sweetest. What little suge business there is. in 
the wRy of kneeling at the feet of the inamoratas^ kiss- 
ing of hands, emhrnctng of langnishing Leonoras, be- 
longs exclusively to him. He also can he the melan- 
choly man, and drown KUPceptible damsels with tears, 
over his chalky grief and and cork-lined wrinkles of 
woe. The women dote upon the tenor, send him lirtle 
billets. look at him through the lor<rnette8, and adore 
him in secret, a^ Heine's pine aflored the palm. He 
finds bouquets upon his mantle, and little perfumed 
notes upon his dre^sinir-table. If he be a tenor di 
grazia, lovely woman will sigh for him ; if a/«nor ro- 
bustn, lovely woman will die for him, or wish that 
heaven had made her such a man. The amateur 
tenor enjoys the same advantages as the operatie ten- 
or, on a small scale. He is privileged to sing all the 
pretty things, and he may sing them as hadly as may 
be, if he is only interesting. He is the ifiol before 
which female hread-and-hutterhood liends, both Gre- 
cian and otherwise. He is usually frnirile, spiritud, 
and delicate. Fie sleeps on the underbide of a rose- 
leaf, drinks Angelica, eats caramels, and catches 
hutierflies. He carries his voice in- a ]a<*e pocket- 
handkerchief, when in the open air, and does it up in 
amber when he retires to sleep npon the rose-leaves. 
Ho alone is permitted to wear white kids and vest, 
and otherwise array himself af\er the manner of the 
festive hotel waiter. He knows the secret of immor- 
tal youth and never grows old. All tuneful lays set 
to the tinkling of flutes, guitars, and harps belong to 
him. He alone can sing to the moon and address the 
stars. In his repertoire are all the interesting bri- 



gands, the high l>om cnvaliers, the romantic lovers, 
and che melnncholy artists. 

And he has nice legs, or, if he hasn't, he had bet- 
ter degenernte into a bar! lone, and have done with it. 

A tenor without nice l^;s is worse oflTthan a sopra- 
no who can't sing *' With verdure clad." if there be 
snch a rara oris, or an alto who has to do Siebel and 
Matteo Orsini with elephantine ankles, and there 
never was an alto in the world with whom I wouldn't 
measure feet, and give them the odds of one or two 
numhers. 

The tenor lives in clover, chin deep, and never gets 
stung by the hees. Sometimes he forgets to wrap op 
his voice in the handkerchief when he goes out, or he 
sleeps in the direct line of a current of air, which 
comes in nnder the door, and the result is an indispo- 
sition. When he has an indisposition, he goes off 
hunting docks at Ciilnmet, instead of dears in the au- 
dience, and the manager forcives him and the aadi- 
ence pity him. He doesn't die like other singers, but 
gnidiiHlly fades away like the rose, and disappears in 
a 11 file cloud of perfume. 

The basso, on the other hnnd. U the personification 
of vocal misery, and he knows it. Ho feels that he is 
not interesting at all. He knows that the women 
don't adore him, and he takes a fiendish delight in 
bellowing at them. He never has an opportunity to 
languish on the stage, or go reund kneeling and sigh- 
ing and kissing of hands. He is never a luver. If 
a brigand he is a dirty cut-throat. If a cavalier, he 
is some dilapidated old duke, with a young and pret- 
ty wife, just packing up preparatory to elopement 
with the tenor, and requesting him not to interfere 
with her little arransrements. If a sailor, he is a 
swaggering pirate. If an uncle, he is a miser. If a 
mayor, he is a simpleton. If a fNther, ho is a fool. 
The compos«*rs never give him hut one aria in opera, 
and that is always written an octave higher than he 
he can sing, or an octave lower than his boot heel. 
He is always in trouble with the orchestra. He 
knows he can squelch the fir.<(t fiddles and reeds, and 
come oat even with the bassoons and double basses, 
but the man with the trombone is his mortal enemv, 
and the man with the kettle-drums his skeleton, tie 
feels in his heart of hearts that the one can blow him 
into ribbons, and the other pound him to a jelly, and 
what is more, he knows they are never happy, except 
when they are engaged in that pulverising process. 
What little singing he has lo do is devoted to panegy- 
rics upon heer,di8sertation8 npon cookery ,and lugubri- 
ous screeds upon the infidelity of woman and his own 
ponderous wretchedness. When he is not confined 
to this, he is set up for a lanching stock in bttffo work. 
He has no runs and trills and sky-rockeu with 
wJiich to dazzle people. 

Ho knows that one of his long arias is like a 
long sermon. He usually has so much voice in his 
copper-lined and brass riveted throat, that It invaria- 
bly geta the better of him, either running like mo- 
lasses in cold weather, or coming out by fits and starts 
and leaking all round the edges. He must ineviuhly 
sing false, and it makes him unhappy. Ho is not at 
all delicate, being usually doubly blessed in chest 
and stomach, and the result is, he can't get sick if he 
tries. The blessed indisposition which so often gets 
into the velvet throat of the tenor, rarely gets into his, 
conseqnently his opportunities for duck-hunting at 
the Calumet are very limited. All of these afflictions 
make him misanthropical, and he coen thronirh the 
world with his little r^fierioire of "The Calf of Gold," 
" Infelic-e," " O mio Palermo." " The Ust Man," 
and '* The Wanderer," a very Ishmael of wretehed- 
ness, and a howling Dervish of despair. He drinks 
beer and all sorts of fiery damnations, eats sausage 
and kraut with impunity, and smokes villainous to- 
bacco in short day pipes He despises the razor, 
and eschews the little weakness of kids and patent 
leathers. The tenor is the nightingale ; he is the 
crow. The tenor is the beloved of women, hut for 
him no serenade, no finoe in the lattice shaming the 
moon with its brightness and beauty. I pray, there- 
fore, all gendcfolk to deal kindly with the basso, 
and make his rough road as smooth as possible, for 
it is inevitable as fate that he will live to a hundred 
years of nee, and sing every blessed day of the centu- 
ry, and will finally be gathered to hisfaihen, singing 
sis he goes. — Letters of Peregrine Pickle. 



The Forthcoming Opera Season in London. 

I. DanRT Lanb. 

London, this season, will have its two grand ope- 
ratic companies, the one at Drnry I^ane, the other at 
Covent Garden. Messrs. Oye and Mapleson hold 
the reins at the Garden, whilst Mr. George Wood is 
the Director at Old Drury. Both schemes are now 
before the public and are scanned with curiosity and 
interest. That offered by Mr. George Wood un- 
questionably bears away the supremacy, and if the 
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programme he adherer] to, the Reason nt Drary I^ne 
will lie ono of the greateAt events that has ever taken 
place in the history of the musical drtima. The pro- 
duction of some score of the finest operaa are prom- 
ised, and wiih casts that can only he descrihod as of 
enorraons stronsth, for Mr. George Wood has 
brought together an aggregation of stars of the first 
mafsnitude, which enahles him to present the grand 
works of the classic composers, with a novelty and at- 
traction certainly not hitherto attempted. Where 
the field is all brilliancy, it i^ no longer a qnestion of 
a star or two The "/'///m-o" of Mozart is to be 
given with NiNson as the Countess, Volpini as SuMan- 
na, and Monhelli as Cheruhino ; whilst Santley as- 
sumes the Count; Fuure, Figaro; Foli, Bartoio; and 
Lyalt, Bas'dio. 

'In the '*MaffIc Flute," Monhelli will be the novelty 
at Pftpapena, Pamina will be in the hands of Sinico, 
and lima do Mnrska will continue her supremacy in 
the role of the Queen of the Nipht, The cast in the 
**Don Juan** is unparalleled : Monhelli as Zerliua, 
lima de Murska as Donna Elvira^ and Rehonx the 
Donna Antia; Don Cr/of.vinni will he represented hy 
Fanre» Otlavio by Gardoni, // CommenHatore by Foil, 
Masetio by Verger, and Lfporello by Castelli. Such 
are the piH>spects for Moxart and his three great and 
popular operas ; and when we quote the scheme for 
*'Lef HuffueiwtM*' it will bo found that Meyerbeer is 
no less worthily taken care of. Valentine is most 
happily placed with Mathilde Savertal, Marqnret 
with lima de Murska, and Urban with Trrhelli; 
whilst to Mongini Is assigned IViohU to Fanre Nevers, 
to Santley St. Bris, and to Foli Afarcd. 

Mile. Christine NiNson continues her well-known 
imperaoBartons as Violetta in "La Traviata," Afarfjn- 
ret in the "Faust" Martha in Flotow's opera of that 
name, Amina in "La Sonnambula,'* Lucia in the 
"Lammermoor" and will also appear as Alice in the 
'* Robert*' of Meyerbeer, a part in which she has re- 
cently made so great a sensation in Paris ; also as 
Desdemona in the "OteUo** of Hossini, and as Mirjnon 
in the opera of Ambroise Thomas. In the last three 
characters she is at present comparatiyely unknown 
in England, bat they are by no means the least of 
her triumphs, and have only to be witnessed to be 
aporeciated and admired. 

Nothing short of a plethora of talent could have 
enabled the Director at Drury Lane to lay out such 
nnusually powerful casts to these popular operas, and 
bis engagements have been of the most lavish char- 
acter. In addition to the qneen of sopranos, Chris- 
tine Nilsson, and Sinico, and TrebelliBettini— vocal- 
isu universally beloved and esteemed— Mr. Wood 
has secured Mile. Mathilde Savertal, a soprano of 
large voice and great reputation, one fully competent 
t> take the parts in which Mile. TiMjens has cained 
so much and so deserved a reputation. Then we 
find Pauline Lewitsky, a pupil (like Milsson) of the 
famous master, Wartel, and one of fine voice and 
grand school ; and in Volpini we have one, who in 
St. Potershnrgh, is as popular and as esteemed a^ 
Patti — an excellent singer and one needincr only 
place and opportunity to make her mark. Volpini 
was here for the campaign in the Lyceum last year, 
which came so suddenly to grief. Mnie. Mon- 
helli was also one of the troupe, and is known for 
her admirable concert- room singincr. She is every 
way a great artist, of superb presence, and a most de- 
sirable addition to Mr. Wood's staff. Nor must wo 
foi^get Mile. Rcboux, celebrated for her role in the 
"MireUa" at Paris. This lady is a first-rate vocal- 
ist and excellent actress, and will doubtless prove of 
valuable assistance at Drury Lane, When wo mention 
the useful Mile. Corsi we shall have noticed the ton 
lady stars that give lustre to Mr. Wood's directorate 
for this season. 

The gentlemen artists number no less than sixteen; 
some one roust be first mentioned, nor shall we do 
much wrong when we commence with our celebrated 
countryman, Mr. Santley, now in the meridian of his 
powers, who holds his rank with undiminished repu- 
tation, and in addition to his representations of Rigo- 
lelto, Papageno, Hotl, Plumketto, St. Bris, II Conte in 
Moxart's "Figaro," Renato, Germont, and Valentin, is 
to appear as Macbeth, as "Macbeth" has been re- 
clothed by its composer for the Parisian stage. Mac- 
beth in its early condition was but small and some- 
what weak, nor did Verdi's nursing add any life to 
its brief career, and in all probability Mr. Santley may 
be spared the trouble of getting up a part in which he 
cannot well add to his fame. As the Flying Dutch- 
man; or. Lost HoUander (as the new Italian version 
has it) there is ample room for his fire, force, and 
feeling. This opera, the second of the Wagnerian 
set, is in many respects a masterly work, and its sec- 
ond act is specially to be commended, for it is ex- 
ceedingly fine, and satisfies all conditions of the musi- 
cal drama. The proposed cast is unexceptionally 
strong and bright. Murska as Senla, Gardoni as 
Erik, Gassier as Daland, and Santley as the Dutch- 



man. With such a cast and with such a bnnd as Mr. 
Wood has gathered tocether, and such a sta^o and 
appliances as Old Drury offers, there is a certainty 
of an effective rendering; and why this opera, so 
popular throughout Germany, should not obtain con- 
summate favor in this country it is difficult to con- 
ceive. With all his peculiarities Richard Wagner is 
no ordinary man : it took some twenty years to pop- 
ularize the "Robert** of Meverbcer, and the Hollander 
is an advance upon the "Robert." It is sufficient to 
name that most perfect and accomplished of actors 
and singers, Mons. Fanre, unsurpassable in his 
Mephistopheles, logo, Figaro, Nererii, and f)on Juan. 
Signor Foli has now well established his reputation, 
and still gains on his hearers on each successive ap- 
pearance. In Signor Perotti will he found a young 
tenore rohusto of no ordinary reputation in Italy, and 
in such parts as the Duke In "Rigofefto" Alfredo in 
*• Trai'iata," Man/redo in " Trovatore," the subscribers 
will experience the charm of novelty, brilliancy, del- 
icacy of execution, and an entire command of style 
that met full approval from all who know anything 
of good singinflr. There is also a 'new Baritone from 
Paris, Signor Verger, known and acknowledged as 
an artist of great power and a universal favorite in 
the French metropolis. He is prominent in the 
"Sonnambula** the "Don Juan," the " rrom/ore." and 
for intention, ability, technical skill, and general busi- 
ness talent he is unquestionably a great addition. 
Signor Bettini's reputation is too well fixed and too 
widely known to need our dwelling upon. Mr. Wood 
has hit upon a capital basso profnnffo in the person of 
Signor Ragner, an excellent vocalist, actor, and gen- 
eral favorite in the great theatres of Italy. Of Sicr- 
nor Trevero, Castelli, Zolioli, Archinti, and Rinaldi- 
ni, no more need be remarked than that they are each 
and nil fully adequate for all that may be required of 
them. 

The theatre having been decorated and completely 
remodelled after plans by Messrs. Marsh, Nclsson 
and Harvey, the architects, will bo opened on Satur- 
day the 1 6th of April. Herr Strauss leads the or- 
chestra, Signor Santi is chorus master, and Mr. 
Stirling stage- manager, Mr. Jarrett the acting-man- 
ager. 

The Ballet will be unusually strong, Mile. Fioretti 
being the principal danseose. 

II. CovBNT Gardbw. 

The prospectus from Coven t Garden embraces a 
long list of names commencing with Tietjens. Patti, 
Pauline Lucca, Sc'mlchi ; Signori Graziani, Casaho- 
ni, Ciampi, Taglinfico, Petilt, and Dr. Gunz. Of 
those not so well known we may mention Mile. 
Olma, from the opera at Brussels, Mile. Vanzini, an 
American with a moderate voice, and Mile. Cari Cor 
Carey), also an American with a fine voice. Mile. 
Sessi, who has achieved a reputation in Paris from the 
circumstance of possessing a splendid head of hair, 
and an attractive mode of coiffure, will take some of 
the parts hitherto entrusted to Patti, and that which 
has pleased and been approved in Paris will probably 
prove successful at Co vent Garden. Mile. Sessi 's 
great drawback is her want of height, but in all other 
respects she is worthy of commendation. The sec- 
ondary characters will be filled by the ladies Madi- 
gan, Deir Anese. Locatelli, and Bauormoister. ^ The 
Icadinsf tenor will be Herr Wachtel, and he will be 
assisted by Sii;nor Naudin. an excellent artist, and 
by Signor Larecca, of good intentions but not much 
voice, Signor Mario is held in reserve and will be 
heard occasionally in his well known parts. The 
noble voice of Cotogni is a real service to the Gye 
and Mapleson corps ; so also will be found Capponi 
and Bagagiolo. The conductors are to be Signori 
Vianosi and Bevignani. The duties of the prompter 
are looked forward to ns being unusually severe, and 
consequently Covont Garden is to bo served wi'h a 
pair of prompters in the persons of Signori Lago 
and Rialp. Mr. A. Harris maintains his position as 
stage manager, Tito Mattel as maestro al piano, and 
Mr. Pittman as organist. 

No less than twenty-four operas are promised and 
their caste advertised. The *' Ophelia I' of Thomas 
will be assigned to Mile. Sessi, who is also to un- 
dertake the Queen of Night in the " Magic Flute " of 
Mozart, the Susanna in the " Figaro," and Isabella 
in the "Robert." Patti. of course, stands upon her 
old triumphs : Elvira in " / Puritani," Rosina in 
the " Barber*' Zerlina in " Don Giovanni," Violetta 
in " Travinta," and Adina in " UElisir d*Amore," 
Mile. Tietjens will re-appear in Medea, in "Fiddio;" 
in Vdl^ntina, Pamina, Donna Anna, the Countess in 
the " Figaro." Alice in the " Robert," and Agatha in 
the " Freischiitz," Dr. Gunz will revive his per- 
formances of some three or four years ago, and be 
heard as Jason in the " Medea," Florestan in " Fide- 
lio " Tamino in the " Magic Flute," and Rodolf in 
the "FreisrhOtz." Herr Woclitel is to hold the pails 
of Raoul, Vascodi Gama, Arnold, and Don Ottavio, 



Mario is reserved for the " / Puritani** the " Bather,** 
the *• Ffiufit," the " Trariula,'* and the " Marflm." 
Sijrnor Nandin is plared in the " /> Domino Noir ;'* 
Fernnnd) in the " Favorite," " L* Eloile du Nord," 
"L'Africrtine," "Dinonih," and "Fra Diavolo. "Mac- 
beth," is advertised, with Grnziani as MaclKth,and 
Tietjens as Lady Macbeth ; and the casts of the " Wil- 
liam Tell," the " Don Juan," and the " Huguenots," 
are severally (rood, hut not to be compared with those 
announced for Drury Lane. Graziani, Ciampi, 
Cotogni, Capponi, are judiciously employed, and 
will Ihj heard under propitious circumstances and 
their exertions will no doubt bo graciously received. 
Mr. Wood and Messrs. Gye and Mapleson, the cater- 
ers for these eorgeous entertainments have no doubt 
had their difficulties to contend with in gathering to- 
gether so splendid a staff, and there will he a tongh 
and strong stru(rglo for ascendancy with the public. 
On each side are there many favorite artists and first- 
rate vocalists, and nearly all the grand operas on 
which reputation are built are advertised for perform- 
ance at both theatres. When talent is so rife and 
real excellence so abundant the enthusiasts for the 
musical drama may look forward to unlimited sensa- 
tion, and to unnumbered repetitions without aught 
of wearisome effect. The season we take it must of 
necessity be most remarkable, and lM\yond mpa«ure 
brilliant and memorable. The sums expended and 
to be expended, must be enormous — astern necessity 
in securiufi: excellence and propriety in performance, 
and the managers are engaged in a competition which 
must prove most beneficial to the taste and mu«ical 
knowledge of the public. We believe in the exis- 
tence of a general feeling on the part of the public to 
patronize fine performances, and it is upon fine per- 
formances that Mr. Wood, it would seem, has found- 
ed and intends to conduct his gigantic speculation. 
The Drury Lane scheme has been well weighed and 
considered in all its details and is evidently calculated 
to advance the dignity of the art, the reputation of 
the profession to secure the finest rendering of the 
music, and engage the warmest sympathies of the 
audience. We wish him with all sincerity of heart 
a successful issue in the cause he has taken such care 
and labor to establish. 

In one respect the coming season will specially d f- 
fer from preceding ones — in the army of new and 
youthful talent. Hitherto we have been too much 
contented with those who have appeared year after 
year probably a quarter of a century, small opportu- 
nity being afforded to the young and promising artist, 
partly from the dislike of managers to disturb existing 
arrangements, but more, p'^rhapa. from the jealousy 
of the reigning favorites, who have declined to give 
up any of their repertoire to those who might prove 
dangerous rivals. This policy seems to be aban- 
doned, notably in the case of the Drury Lane Compa- 
ny — certainly to the advantage of Art : and we can- 
not think that it will prove any thing bnt gain to the 
inaugurators of the new system. — Orchestra, March 
18. 

Weber's '' Last Waltz " Again. 

Trieste, Ftb. 22, 1870. 
Dear Dwight : — In yonr Journal of January 29, 
is a correction of an "absurdity" by another, o^t nsi- 
bly from a friend and pupil of Reissiger, about the 
so called Von Weber's last Waltz. The truth was 
given jears ago in your paper, bnt as it seems to have 
been forgotten, let ns try again by translating some- 
thing on the subject. Yours truly, 

A. w. T. 

From the Leipziger AUgemdns Mvsikalischs Zeitung, 

of July \, 1829. 

Rrmarkablb, tbt etidbwt proof, that thr 
8a1cb davcb caw br composrd or priktbd 
by two diffbrrnt c0mp08rr8 at thb 8amb 

TIME. 

All the world knows that danoe music is now in 
an extraordinarily flourishing sute in all German 
lands, and numerous as we count the marigold in our 
meadows, in equal nnmbcrs spront out the dances. 
They, however, for the most part grow in Vienna, 
and, as an agreeable means of distinguishing them, 
oflen receive very original baptismal names. Now, 
it has happened, that one called "Der Sehnsculd- 
waiter (Le Desir), von Beethoven, is with uncommon 
sympathy abundantly played and danced ; but once 
when the spirit of dancing descended also upon Schu- 
bert, when he was still alive, and impelled him to 
publish his "Original Dances, Opus 9, Dtnbelli, Vi- 
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enn«," then it happnicil tlmr No. 2, called "Trau^- 
tcttlzer** was precisely ihe same waltx as Beethoven's 
Sfhnscuht»trah, thoa)>h without the trio, in ref^ard to 
which buFy tongncs persist in asserting, that Herr 
HoflTmann in Broslan was tho one to add it to the 
walz. 

Another curiosity of this sort aj^^in has recently 
attracted notice. There appeared, namely, published 
by Schott at Mnyence, the Last Waltz of C M. Ton 
Weber, on the title, with a picture of the composer, 
and under it: "proprtetd de I'cditeur," which of 
course fully proves, that that well-known, honest 
firm had purchased it as a composition of Weber. 
Now, some years since, Herr Reissiger, at present 
Kapellmeister in Dresden in Weber's place, publish- 
ed through Peters in Leipzig certain dances, and — 
mirtibiie dictn — among them already standi bodily 
alno that waltz, only in another key. It may then he 
asked : Which soul, in mysterious hours of friendly 
communication, had breathed this Waltz into the oth- 
er ? or, how, and by what secret sympathy, has it be- 
come possible that two dances are one ? — and other 
like questions. 

{Frmn the Same, Juftf 22, 1829.) 
ExPLANATIOir. 

The Andante Energico, which has appeared under 
the title : "Demiere peni€e musicale de C. M. de We- 
her" in Paris, published by J. Pleyel et comp. (Pro- 
priettf des Editcurs), is nothing else than a Waltz 
composed by me, which is to be found in the set : 
"Danses brillantes pour le Pianoforte, cenr. 26," as 
No. 5, composed in 1822, and published, 1824, by 
C. F. Peters, in the "Burean de Mnsique" at Leip- 
zig; and unluckily somewhat changed to its injury. 

However wanting in self-respect I consider it to 
quarrel about the authorship of a waltz, still I am of 
opinion that such caws deserve to be publicly cen- 
sured, to save the public from being cheated ; other- 
wise all music will soon be received with suspicion, 
if to pirated editions false titles bo also added. 

C. O. RBiasiOBR. 
Dretden, 5 Ju!if, 1829. 



The "Great Mnsioal Festival** in San Fran- 
cisco. 

[From the Boston AdTertiaer Corrmpondant.] 

San Francisco, Ftb. 24, 1870. 

San Francisco hfi!^ undoubte*lly proved herself to be 
tho centre of refinement and culture on thix coast, or 
nithcr Camilla Umo, the distincuishcd violinist, has 
proved it for her. In tho restless sex rch for wealth 
it might he Knppnsed that her citizens ignored all 
eliU) ; that the hi';her phases of civilization were not 
rcpi*c8ented among us. But it is not so. The great 
rousicAl festival litis proved a perfect triumph, and in 
it one may sec the progress of tiilR coast. To Camilla 
Urso lielongs the whole credit of tho snggcstion that a 
concert like the Doston — as near as might be — should 
bo held fur tho as,sistAn('eof our Mercantile Library As- 
sociation of Sitn Francisco, which ha.s stnigglcd on for 
8omo fifteen years, when, in an evil hour the managers 
determined to erect a magniflcenc building in the very 
heart of tho city. To make a long story short, thoy 
built it, and found tliemselrcs at the end of lam year 
in a hopeless condition of bankruptcy. 

The aasociation is in debt to the tunc of a million 
dolhint, gold. Only the other day, a savings and loan 
society had to foreclose a mortgage of $170,000 — the 
fact Itctnt; that tho revenue of the iibrury would not. 
pay tho interest on its indebtedness. At thirt junc- 
ture a complete paralysis seems to hnvo como over 
tho managers of the institution, and it wn.s reserved 
for A woman to show them a way out of their dilH- 
culiies. 

Mnio. Ureo took tho whole responsibility of tho 
management on her shoulders, and has pi*ovfd her- 
self to pos!«es8 rare powers of organization. The list 
of city and county societies includes all the German 
choirs and numerous delegations from interior towns. 
Kven Virginia City, Nevada, contribntcd some forty 
performers. The day selected for the opening per- 
formance was WaKliington's hirthdav, but Urso di- 
vides with the Father of his ppoj>Ic tho honors of this 
occasion. Between eleven iiiul twelve o'clock the 
crowds began to throng tho neighboring streeia, and 
a little later, carriage after carriage, and street car 



af^er car deposit^ their living freight at the doors of 
the Pavilion. Before the seventeen hundred perform- 
er* of the first day had taken their places, the build- 
ini; was filled with not less than ten or eleven thons- 
and persons. At precisely half-past two, Herold, the 
rondiietor, raised his baton and the band burst forth 
wi;h Weher's jubilee OYcrture, which was maenifi- 
ceiitly rendered. This was followed by Zoelner's 
"Prayer of the Earth," which was given efTecttvely. 
though somewhat roufrhly, by the German societies. 
The next feature worthy of notice was the arrival 
of the ladies of the chorus, who, when seated in 
their places, cannot better be described than as resem- 
bling a terraced paVterre of gay flowers. As soon as 
the last lady had taken her seat, the band crashed 
forth with a musical potponrri including any num- 
ber of national melodies, and finishing with " Amer- 
ica," sung by 1200 voices, accompanied by all the 
accessories of a modem orchestra — orean, drums and 
the thunder of artillery, fired by electricity. But al- 
though " claptrap " had some place in this concert, 
there was plenty of classical music for the lovers of 
genuine unadulterated harmony. A chorus from 
Moses in Egypt, the overture to Fra Ih'afotn, the 
Hunter's Chorus in Ettr^ntfn', and Tannhattser 
March, were all given in splendid style. 

The great feature of the day, at least in popular es- 
timation, was the "Anvil Chorus," rendered by 1200 
singers, 400 instrumentalists and 100 firemen.' The 
drummers beat a quickstep and the firemen with their 
red shirts marched and countermarched on the stage 
to the fifty anvils placed ready for them. Bells and 
cannon lent their aid ; the big drum, eight feet two 
inches in diameter, and not less the big drummer 
himself, were most noticeable. The audience persis- 
ted in their demonstrative applause, and the chorus 
had to bo repeated. Dnring the re-performance of 
the same piece on the following day, a serions acci- 
dent occurred. One of the guns outside the huildinsr 
had not been swabbed out very completely, and when 
a new cartridge was put in, went ofT with great vl^- 
or, sending the ramrod across the street and through 
the board partition of a building. On its way it 
broke the artilleryman's arm and struck a young 
street urchin in the abdomen, wounding him severely. 
The accident was not connected with the electrical 
arrangements, which at some rehearsals Madam 
Urso had superintended herself. She plays the 
cannon with decided ability. 

The second day attracted even a larger audience — 
tome 15,000 people were present — and the pro- 
gramme included a choice selection of oratorio and 
and classical music. The great event of the day was, 
however, the appearance of Camilla Urso lierself, 
who played a concerto by Beethoven, and both on 
her entry and exit was received with a torrent of en- 
thufiasm. Immediately afterwanis the President of 
the Mercantile Library Association, Mr. R. B. 
Swain, asked the performers whether they would not 
give one extra pcrformanct — hundreds of persons 
having been unable to secure seats for the day. The 
" aye " of 1200 singers was given without a dissent- 
ing voice. 

The third day was devoted principnily to the school 
children's performance, and it was nsi^htto (gladden 
one's heart to witne.s8 that gatherinff of 3000 young 
Culiforninns, with health and heartiness imprinted 
on all their features. The pirls with their bright- 
colored dresses were placed in tho foreground. The 
performance this day commenced with that overture 
of overtures, that of Wilfiim Trll, and later the "Cor- 
onation March " in the Prophet was rendered by a 
picked band. The pieces 8clecte<1 were principally 
well known school Kongs. "Tho Mocking Bird" was 
arranged as an alternating chorus with whittling re- 
sponses from tho not unwilling lungs of tho bovs. 
"America," "Whcro tho Warbling Waters Flow," 
and tho "Star-Spnnglcd Banner," brought down tho 
house. Again, tho President asked whether tho 
performers — this time all juveniles — would repeat 
their programme next Sntnrrtny, and it is needless to 
say that tho "aye" which followed was hearty and 
unanimous. Indeed I believe that the children would 
not hcsitato to sacrifico unothor week's schooling for 
such a treat. 

It is difficult at the present time to estimate the 
probable net gain of tho Moraintilo Library from 
the receipts of this fcHtival ; they can hanlly have 
less than $40,000 cold. Tho trustees have organized 
a ball fur the benefit of Mme. Urso, to tako place to- 
morrow evening. 



Historical Music. 

The production of Spohr's so called " Historical " 
Symphony at the Crystal Palace, ond its very decid- 
ed failiiro as a specimen of historical music, gives 
an opportunity for comment upon the form of art to 
which it belongs. I^ct us begin byjjayinafthat this is 
neither useful nor dignified. It is not useful, bcciusc 



we are not dependent upon modem compoaers for a 
knowledge of their predecessors. If, in politid, re- 
ligion, and social life, we had full and accurate rec- 
ords of the past generally accessible, there would be 
no demand for the modem recorder of faeta. This 
is actually the case in music. We know, or may 
know with very little trouble, wliat was the condition 
of music at any given epoch since it developed into a 
science ; and may have such ktiowledge at fine hand, 
because the actual compositions of the period hare 
come down to us. Hence there is no need for the 
musicians of our own day to bring forward imitations. 
We can do without such things, and, even if they 
were better than they usually are, their authority 
compared with that of the originals lying eloeo at 
hand would amount to nothing. 

But neither is the writing of so-callod <* hittorical" 
music dignified. Seeinf^ that it is not wanted, and 
can never have a value as what it pretends to be, 
those who compose the thing are little better than ar- 
tistic masqueraders, dressing themselves np in the 
fashion of a past age to divert idle people. Of eonrse 
there are occasions when, for the sake of local color, 
or of " unities " hardly less important in muMc than 
in drama, a composer has to go out of himself, and 
become identified with the men of the fMist so far as 
to think their thoughts and to speak their language. 
An example of this was supplied at the Exeter Hall 
audience of Saturday week by Mr. G. A. Macfarren's 
Maff day. In that case, the subject and all its sur- 
roundings Illustrating old English life, the composer 
formed his music upon the old English pattern . 
Against a course so legitimate in its purpose and so 
artistic in its conception nothinjr can be said. But 
when imitation exists purely for its own sake it is an 
idle thing, and needs aiscouragenient. This is the 
main reason why we cannot except the "Iliatoriral" 
Symphony of Spohr, a work ostensibly written in 
fi)ur different styles for no other anparent object, 
than to show ofl^ the fancied Tcrsatility of its compo- 
ser. 

But, granting that imitative music has a ratten <f- 
^tre, its existence should be held subject to certain 
conditions. For example, a composer mav issue a 
series of historical sketches in chronological or anj 
other oriler. Doing this ho may he wasting his 
time, and makincr himself ridiculous, but nothing 
more. On the other hand, it cannot be permitted 
him to obtrade his whims on a recognized musical 
form to its impairment or destruction. If he chooses 
to make dolls for himself and dress them op in fancy 
costumes,nobody will trouble himself to say,"Don't p 
but the case is different when he puts motley garments 
upon some classic fiirnre. Of this latter Spohr has 
been guilty in his "Historical" Symphony. Such a 
work, as we think, is only permissible when one 
style is chosen — when there are four it becomes a 
fourfold absurdity. The unity of the symphonic 
form, to mention only the chief sin Involved, is out- 
raged. In Spohr's work we see that form treated as 
though made up of di^inrt parts, havini; no connec- 
tion beyond that of acci.lental jnxtaposirion. Hence 
the "Historical" Symphony, »o called, is, in strict- 
ness, not one work, but four, placed in tho order, and, 
as regards mere outline, accommodated to the ahspe 
of a symphony proper. Beyond these point" th** dif* 
f«»renco is fundamental and essential. A symphony 
proper is not four works, hnt one ; all its parts con- 
ducing to the same end, regulated by the same spirit, 
and indispensable to the same design. Examine any 
of the symphonies of Moxart or Beethoven, and this 
unity stands out plainly enough. The ear is led on 
from movement to movement as by a natural pro- 
cess ; and at ttie close is satisfied with the satisfac- 
tion which a complete work of art can give. Con- 
trast this with Spohi's pnMluction and the result is 
startling. In the litter wo are shown a succession 
of phantasmagoria distorted by the medium thron<;h 
which they are apparent, and as dif^tinct one from 
tho other as tho shadowy kings in Morftt^h. Now 
Handel and Bach, now TIaydn and Mo«nrt, now 
Beethoven, and now Auber (or what is meant to bo 
the-^e illuNtrions men), pass before ns till the mind is 
confused and definite ideas made impossible. 

But there aro special circumstances in the case of 
Spohr which make his failure more complete. We 
can only guess how Mozart or Mendelssohn would 
have succeeded with a "Historical" Symphony ; and, 
guessing, we say they would have made the thing as 
interesting as complete imitation allows. Spohr has 
done nothing of the kind. His mu«ic is neither one 
thing nor the other. In oniltno it reaembles the 
composer's model ; in detail it is the pure and un- 
adulterated composer himself. Hence tho idea con- 
veyed is, that Spohr could only catch the more ob- 
vious features of the men he copied, having no pow- 
er to grasp their expression or reflect their thoughts. 
By this Spolir is not wronged. His was not a plas- 
tic genius, but one cast in iron. Whatever ho did 
showed unvarying characteristics, and bore the same 
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nnmisukable stamp. The least acute jod^e of style 
can never mistake his mnsic ; for as soon as his flor- 
id harmonies, incessant modulation, and sentimental 
phrases appear, they are reoo^ized with no shadow 
of reserve. Hence Spohr, of all eminent musicians, 
was least fitted for the work he undertook. Such a 
man attemptinn; historical music, is as though Mr. 
J. L. Toole appeared |in the character of the lord 
Hamlet 

The upshot of the whole matter is noteoconraicinir 
to the business of a musical masquerade. In compo- 
sition, as in most other work, naturalness is best ; 
and he most consults his own interest who, havinjr 
first studied his own genius, implicitly obeys its indi- 
cations, and employs the gifts of nature as nature in- 
tended. Conveying this lesson, the "Historical" 
Symphony is not without the use which attached to 
the hones of Banyan's wandering pilgrims. — London 
Musical World, /V6. 26. 



Death of Pro£ Mosohelet. 

Lbipzio, Mabcr 13. — This celebrated pianist, 
composer, and teacher, after an illness of eight days, 
died at bis residence in this city on the 1 0th inst., 
from inflammation of the lungs. His death was not 
altogether unexpected, since he had reached the age 
of seventy-six, and for the past year given signs of 
failing physical vitality. Still, it is thought and re- 
marked by some of his most intimate friends, that, 
had he taken the precautions becoming to an individ- 
ual of that age, had he not ventured out to evening 
concerts in defiance of inclement weather, and had he 
lessened his labors as a teacher, some more years 
might have been his in which to enjoy observations 
from the great height which be had reached as an ar- 
tist. 

He was bom in Prague in the year 1794, May 30. 
He was the son of a snccessful merchant. His bril- 
liant talent made itself manifest very early, claiming 
the attention and admiration of all the great geniuses 
of music that knew him. He sought instructions 
from the greatest masters, such as Haydn, Weber, 
Albrechtsbei^r and Salieri. Having acquired the 
excellence attributed to a solo-pianist, he commenced 
his famous course in giving concerts in the larger 
cities of Europe. He was well received wherever he 
appeared, and at length, as an evidence of the appre- 
ciation in which his qaalifications were hold, the 
Royal Academy of Music, in London, called and 
established him upon its faculty list for the term of 
twenty years ; where he doubtless would have re- 
mained until his death, had he not a short time sub- 
sequent to the creation and organization of this Leip- 
sig Conservatory of Music, listened with favor to his 
favorite pupil, Mendelssohn Bartholdy, who gave 
him an urgent invitation to lake charge of the piano 
department, of which ho has been the star for the last 
twenty flvo years. His unsurpassed excellence as a 
teacher, his power of analytical and synthetical ex- 
planation, gave him a supremacy that is seldom 
equalled. No one could say of him : "He is a fine 
player, but a poor teacher." Scattered hither and 
thither are the fruits of his labor. Some of the most 
exquiiite piani^tts of the day have received from him 
their severest and bo^it lessons. Many of these are 
now distinguishing or hnve already diHtingiiirthed 
themselves in America, and will learn of kisi depar- 
ture with regret, while it will awaken some very 
pleasant memories. 

The compositions of this great mnnirian render 
him no mean praixe. There is a distinct individuali- 
ty in all of his works. Those who are familiar with 
them will bear testimony as to their excellence ; they 
are of the classic school of his age, of which ho is the 
last— (VVe are spcalcing of piano music, for he sel- 
dom, if ever, composed other.) 

Aside from his greatness as an artist, much can be 
justly said of him as a msn, serving life generally. 
Hit character was noble ; he had a generous heart 
and a discreet mind. The great enthusiasm that he 



had in his profession caused no neglect of the im 
provement of his mental forces, and he was able and 
interesting in conversation upon general topics. All 
classes found favor in his nobility of soul. Having 
accumulated a handsome fortune by industry and 
moderation, he took great pleasure in assisting poor 
artists in their struggling to attain a woithy point. 
In fact, it is said that there was but little partiality 
in his pocket, that the needy and worthy of every 
class drew from it. 

The numerous gathering of pupils, artists, citizens 
of all classes, this morning, at the house of the de- 
ceased to follow his remains to the cemetery, showed 
how sincere and general a regard was entertained for 
htm. The music sung on this occasion by the pu- 
pils of the Conservatory, augmented by other talent 
of the city, consisted of selections from EHom, chorus 
thirty-two and twenty-nine, together with other pieces 
of appropriate character which were given at the 
grave. 

A noble wife, two lovely daughters, and one son, 
— who is an artist, a painter, in London, — are left to 
mourn his departure, and remember his remarkable 
kindness as a husband and a father; not forgetting 
his tender advice, for we are informed that he was a 
model of a man in his family in the highest sense of 
the term. As to this Conservatory of Mnsic, it is 
called upon to sustain a loss which it will not easily 
make good. s* >• ><• 

CiNOiHSTATT, Mahor 18.— Music in Cincinnati 
has been at a discount this winter. We have had 
plenty of visitors from abroad, but from an artistic 
point of view there is very little satisfaction in con- 
certs as they are given by the greater part of travel- 
ing minstrels. Their programmes are generally a 
strange mixture of high and low music, such as can- 
not but give oflfenee to a true lover of the art. The 
whole arrangement has a disagreeable sort of a busi- 
ness appearance ; even the Boston Quintette Club, 
I am sorry to say, are not clear of reproach in this 
respect, playing arrangements of Overtures and Pot- 
pourris ; — and this, even at the opening of concerts, 
is not worthy of their reputation. 

A bright exception have been the concerts given 
by Theo. Thomas's Orchestra ; their wonderful pre- 
cision of execution, the beautifnl blending of their 
instruments, and the highly artistic rendering of all 
the varied compositions they introduced, was a treat 
long to be remembered. And still they gave us no 
entire Symphony ; the concerts were arranged so as 
to draw a general public ; but this was done through- 
out in an artistical manner. 

The visit of the Parepa-Rosa Opera troupe was 
most satisfactory and successful, only too short, 
owing to previous engagements elsewhere. It is a 
shame that our local reporters always cry down 
Entj^ith Opera ; they tried their hands even at this 
troupe, in which attempt, however, they signally 
failed. 

Our Home Concerts have all been poorly attended 
with hardly any exception. Our Harmonic Society, 
that should bo a leader, have sadly deteriorated in 
their pcrrormances. They swing round the circle in 
an attempt at drawing a general public, as they 
would call it, hut it is really nothing else than stoop- 
ing to bad taste, when they mix up with Oratorio 
music the lightest kind of Operatic Choruses, and 
male Songs accompanied by humming voices, such 
as the Germans sing in the open air, — something af- 
ter the style of Yankee Doodle succeeding *'I know 
that my Redeemer liveth." The recdeeming feature 
in the concerts of the Harmonic Society is Mrs. Dcx- 
ter's singing, which is always beautifnl and artistic. 

The Cecilia Society continue the even tenor of 
their way. The programmes of their conceru are 
always good and atlractive, and frequently introduce 
novelties heard here for the first time, '^hcir new 
Icflder, Mr. Ncmhach, proves to be a musician of 
thoroughly artistic cultivation, and with his assistance 
tlie Society has recently given signs of increased life. 



Chioaoo, March 25.— The Testimonial Benefit 
tendered to the Mendelssohn Quintette Club last 
Saturday, prior to their return to the East, makes a 
fitting occasion for me to give your readers a brief 
outline of their doings in this department of the 
"moral heritage" during the past few months. 

As you know, the Quintette Club came West in 
October, and entered upon an extended tour which 
has just closed. They visited and gave concerts in 
all the principal towns of Michigan, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Illinois, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa, Kansas 
and Missouri. To do this they travelled more than 
9,000 miles, and gave over 150 concerts. In a large 
majority of instances their concerts have been the 
first introduction of really artistic music to the re- 
spective audiences ; and, when we consider the pow- 
er of first impressions, we can hardly over-estimate 
the artistic imporUnce of a series of musical enter- 
tainments given by so accomplished artists as these, 
throughout the small cities that are just now entering 
upon that stage of existence in which artistic culture 
becomes possible. This a»d the unusually extended 
provincial tour of the Parepa-Rosa troupe, bringing 
the best singing where no true song bad ever been 
before, seem to determine the present as a musical 
season long to be remembered. 

In many of these towns the Club gave three or fbor 
concerts, and in some cases, where but one had been 
intended, they were obliged to return from long dis- 
tances to give one or two others, so highly were their 
efforts appreciated. Of course the programmes were 
in most cases what a Boston audience would term 
light, but every one contained at least selections from 
the classics and very often a whole quartet. Beyond 
this it was not found possible to carry the attempt to 
introduce classic music. The remainder of the se- 
lections consisted of arrangements of airs from ope- 
ras, parts of concertos, short extracts from sympho- 
nies, and a variety of virtuoso doings. About the 
best appreciated of all these things were the wonder- 
ful performances of Heindl on the finte. The im- 
mense number of notes that he manages to get out 
of a flute in little or no time, and his truly wonderful 
length of wind, in which none bnt Parepa seems his 
equal, proved entirely too much for the self-possession 
of every audience. 

Even in Chicago the programmes were no more 
severe than the Club have been in the habit of giving 
in the suburbs of Boston, and by no means up to the 
ultra-classical standard of the soir<$os in Chickering's 
Hall. They have given here eight concerts of the 
regular scries, and quite a number of extra ones in 
churches in various parts of the city. Our city is 
divided, as some of your readers may know, into 
throe part^, by that delectable pig trough known as 
Chicago River, whii-h with its two branches makes a 
sort of T around which our city is built. Between 
the arms of the V lies the "west side," in which live 
about half of our population. As there was no suita- 
ble room to be had, no concerts were given in this 
part of the city. Those on the "xouth side" were 
given in Crosby's, a kind of dismal appendage of the 
Opera House, far too largo for such concerts, and 
constantly disturbed by ftray sounds from the audi- 
torium or from the thickly jostling cars in the streets 
below (to say nothing of the man with squeaky boots 
who opens the windows). I have often wondered 
why the Club did nnt give their south-side concerts 
in the "lower hall" in the building of the Toong 
Men's Christian Association, a room at once quiet, 
pleasant, and of just the right size. 

On the "north side" four rcgnlsr concerts were 
gi\-en in the Hrstorical Hall, a pleasant, rtchercJtt \\t.^ 
tie place, holding four hundred or so. Here they 
have gathered the best Chicago andiences, and hero 
they hat'e played their best western programmes ; 
yet kindly as they did "temper the wind to the shorn 
lambs" in the matter of classicism, it was made a re- 
quest that on the occasion of the farewell benefit the 
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proi^rniinine shonld be as light as possible. Hence it 
came that the following^ was the bill of fare : 

Ofwtan to th« "PMt and pMuuit." 8app«. 

Soana and Air, "II BmHo." 

MI«* Jeania Baxk. 

Italian FUitMla. Ikw Plate Temherk. 

Edward Halndl. 

SMaetlon* fW>m Obaron, (hr Qulntot Web«r. 

Fantaala Helodlqna, for TlolonMllo Sehnbert. 

WalfFrlM. 

Capitoain B minor, for Piano, Qalntet aeeomp^t, 

^.. . Bf«ndolMiohn. 

"SalterelU," Solo for TloHn AI»rd. 

William SohaltM. 

a) floni; without Word* No 9. Bk Y Mondalmobn. 

b] Soh«rv> from "lUforraatlon Srmphony." " 

■nf llah Ballad. *' Alpin« Shepherd'' OlOTor. 

MIm Jennie Bask. 
Vint Potpovrri, an Orldnal and FaTorito Thome. 

T. Ryan. 

Concern ins the execntion of these selections I do 
not need to say anythinjp, except that it was in the 
Club's best style. One of the most interesting fea- 
tures was the Mendelssohn Caprice, of which the 
piano part was played by Miss Tinkham, a young 
lady of, apparently, sixteen or so. Her performance 
made a very favorable impression, it was so modest 
yet so assured, and the result gave so much evidence 
of artistic comprehension and such promise for the 
future. It was also gratifying that the debut of a 
young pianiste should be made in a work of real 
merit, rather than in a pretentions show-piece, as is 
commonly the caw. In this respect Miss Tinkham's 
example may properly pnt many of our teachers to 
the blush. 

I have spun rather a long yam ; my excuse is that 
I fear me it will be many a day before my pen gets 
afoul of this noble band of musicians again. 

Meanwhile I am, Dbr Fbbtschubtz. 

ibig^f 8 janrnal of Slvsu. 

BOSTON. APRIL 9. 1870. 

Concerts. 
Harvard Musical Association. — The two 
Benefits of the past fortnight (Thursday, March 
24 and 31) filled out the full dozen of grand 
Symphony Concerts given under tbe auspices 
ot the Association during the fifth season. With 
programmes of as nearly equal excellence as pos- 
sible, and equal chances of a worthy rendering, 
these two concerts, musically, might have been 
expected to prove equally attractive ; and indeed 
the unflagging interest and enthusiasm, with 
which the ten subscription concerts had been fol- 
lowed up, naturally led to the belief that the 
prospect of two more would be eagerly and gen- 
erally welcomed ; the more so that the members 
of tbe Association waived their privilege of the 
first choice of seats. But circumstances alter 
cases, and there was a great and unexpected differ- 
ence in the sale of tickets for the two. The first, 
in aid of the projected Museum of the Fine Arts, 
barely covered exi^nses ; and indeed, but for the 
generous recluction of charges on the part of the 
Orchestra, the Music Hall, and one or two news- 
papers, and the outright gift of their valuable ser- 
vices by Mr. Zerrahn and Mr. Leonhard, it would 
have proved a loss. The explanation is two-fold : 
first, because the public at large are not yet suf- 
ficiently possessed with the idea of the Art Mu- 
seum, and with its importance. But then the 
Benefit would never have been thought of, had 
it not been taken for granted that the musical at* 
traction of itself would be pretty sure to fill the 
hall. At any other time, perhaps, it would have 
done so ; but just then there had one star risen 
into the ascendant, exciting to the general imag- 
ination ; Miss Anna Mehlio was to play in the 
second Concert, Mr. Zeruaun*8 Benefit ! This, 



added to the great popularity of our Conductor. 
Thomas's splendid orchestra also was announced 
for a whole week of concerts, with Miss Mehlig 
too for his bright particular star. So the more 
familiar, unpretending excellence of the interme- 
diate occasion was overlooked. It could not rea- 
sonably be supposed, all things considered, that 
either concert would be a whit better than the 
other ; only the first was doomed to comparative- 
ly small attendance. Now for a brief review of 
each. 

That for the Art Mtsrum had the following 
programme : 

Salto, tar Orehwtra, In D, (SMood tlm«) J. 8. Bach. 

OTortiirp. Aria. Gavotto. 

Fifth Bfmphony, In C minor BwthoTcn. 

Plano-Forto Concfrto, In A minor, op 64 Schnmann. 

Allegro Affattnom.— Totmin«no.— Fln*Io. 
Hnyo 1j«onhard. 

Poranade (from a Qnrtot). hj all thm ttringi Hajdn. 

Orerturo to "Leonora." No. 8, In C BMfchoTan. 

The Suite by Bach was beautifully played, — a 
marked improvement on the first performance, — 
and the sincere, healthy, hearty music was keen- 
ly relished; particularly the lovely Aria and the 
jovial Gavotte, The C-minor Symphony (one of 
the two prime favorites among the nine of Beet- 
hoven, and about which musicians never can 
agree which is the greatest, this or the seventh), 
and the greatest perhaps of all Overtures, the 
Leonora, No. 4, were also admirably played. The 
little Haydn Serenade again, by all the strings 
(this time unmtUed, giving an effect of greater 
breadth and number than before) served for a 
tempting bonne bouche between the two great 
pieces of the second part, and made a witching 
eifect of pianissimo and naive delicacy. 

Schumann's Concerto in A minor is certainly 
one of the three or four greatest works in that 
kind after the two or three greatest by Beetho- 
ven ; and in Mr. Leonhard we had an artist of 
the finer stamp, amply equal to it, technically as 
well as in the power of rightly conceiving and re- 
producing the spirit of musical creations of so high 
an order,— one whose appearance is always hailed 
with pleasure and who never disappoints. But 
the fates were against him ; a most annoying ac- 
cident, one perhaps unprecedented, but which 
iLight have occured to anybody, crossed, not so 
much his own best mood, as the conditions of the 
best effect of the performance. By some care- 
lessness in moving the fine Chickering piano into 
its place, the lid which shuts down over the key- 
board had got lifted at one end out of its socket, 
so that, as he played, it slowly slid forward rest- 
ing on the black keys. This, growing irremedi- 
able otherwise, brought the performance to a full 
stop, and orchestra and pianist were obliged to 
begin the piece anew. As it was, though of 
course much disturbed and feeling as if the gra- 
cious spell were broken, Mr. Leonhard gave an 
admirable rendering of the work ; indeed we 
never listened to a more exquisite treatment of 
the delicate Intermezzo. 

The concert was exceedingly enjoyed by 

nearly a thousand people, and was indeed one of 

the truest feasts of Art of the whole season. As 

for the Art Museum, it at least helped to call at- 
tention to a noble project, and to inaugurate the 
movement worthily, and we may trust auspicious- 
ly, with noble music. 

Mr. Zerrarn's Benefit filled the Music Hall, 
and was in every way a warm and worthy trib- 
ute to the indefatigable Conductor who has 
moulded our orchestral material to such fine ser- 
vice. Surely the difference between their per- 



formance and that of the Thomas Orchestra will 
be found to have narrowed very perceptibly since 
last year. Here is the programme : 

OTPrtnra: "McnvMtlTl* nnd glUpkHebo Fahrt" (Roealm- 
•d atSaa; a Braoa; Hippj Voyage; Coming Into Port). 

Mendelwoho. 

Plano-Forta Concert), No. 6, In E flat, op. 73. BoethoTtn. 

Allegro. Adagio. Rondo Finale. 

MIm Anna Mehlig. 

▼onplel to tha flfth act of *'Klnir Manfr<ed," 0. Rrinoeka. 

(FIrat ilme In Boaton). 

Concert-ttneok, for P. F. with Orrheatra Webor. 

MiM Anna Mehlig. 
Seventh Symphony, In A m^)or BeathofOD. 

The orchestra, throughout, was up to its highest 
mark of excellence, and the audience enthusias- 
tic to the end, although the concert was unusual- 
ly long, — for which said audience must thank it- 
self, or rather, one portion of it thank the other. 
Without attempt at encores it would have kept 
itself within bounds. The old Serenth Sympho- 
ny never rang ont its note of triumph and of joy 
more gloriously ; and the becalmed ship of Men- 
delssohn's fancy made its happiest voyage and 
came into port with flying colors. For best ef- 
fect, however, it should end a concert ; but it was 
well to separate the great Beethoven Symphony 
from the great Beethoven Concerto. 

The short Prelude from Reinecke*s opera is a 
rich, subdued, sweet strain of harmony, mostly for 
the strings, and with a certain sense of mystery 
about it, which took the fancy of the audience 
and had to be repeated. We cannot say that 
there seemed to be much originality, much 
thought or fancy in it ; it is such a strain as an 
organist might improvise with a subdued, calm, 
serious feeling, and charms more by its nice exe- 
cution, than by any rare invention. 

Miss Mrhlig made another triumph, in the 
'^Emperor** Concerto of Beethoven, showing tbe 
same vitality of touch and of conception, the 
same easy, perfect grasp of all its phrases, chords 
and passages, the same brilliant, exquisitely 
shaded execntion. And the same wonderful 
power ; for in the strong, swift octave passages 
she was clearly heanl above the fortissimo of the 
whole orchestra. Nothing could be finer, too, 
than the perpetual shading which she gave (say) 
to that long staccato passage which travels up 
and down the instrument so strangely and with 
such singular effect. We do not say that it is 
or can be in so young an artist to enter fully into 
all the intentions of the most deeply planned 
mature work of so deep a nature as Beethoven ; 
one must have Hoed much and tasted deep expe- 
rience for this. But it was a thoroughly musical, 
vitalized, sincere performance, and carried a 
magnetic virtue with it The Adagio was given 
with exquisite delicacy of feeling. In some other 
parts, especially the finale, there were occasional 
ritardandos in which expression seemed a little 
overdone ; was it the influence of Liszt ? But 
there is no affectation about it, nor can you de- 
tect a shade of that in manner or performance ; 
she is sincerely absorbed and happy in her music, 
and at the same time never hurried out of tempo 
by her own excitement, but having the artistic 
self-possession to a degree remarkable for one so 
young, and most refreshing. We do not remem- 
ber ever to have heard so brilliant and triumph- 
ant a performance as hers was of Weber's che- 
val'de hattaille for piano virtuosos. It electrified 
the house. 

So closed the fiAh and still the most successful 
season of the Harvard Concerts. We shall sum 
up the whole &ve at leisure. 
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Mr. Ernrt Pkrabo's two Soirees were a wel- 
come sapplement to his two series of Mutinies C^our 
in each). Of the first (Tuesday, March 22) this 
was the programme : 

Sonatt, (C magor,) unflotohed; written In April, 1825). 

Bobnbcrt. 
[Flnt tfme In Bostonl. 
a. Moderato. o. Uennetto, All^jrretto, nnflnfflhed. 
b. Andante. d. RAndo. AUcfrro, unflniehed. 

"HootiBflMlfi'd.'' [Weddlnfr Song], op. 20 (\trl LiSire. 

9\x Variatlonfi, op. 34, F mNJor Bcethoren. 

Songs : a. ''Da liebes Au e," op. 16, N«. 1. 

b. '<Di« note, die Lille," op. 84, No. 6. 

0. "\V«»nn der FrUhllng auf die Benre etitlxt," 

Op. 42, No. 6 Robert Frans. 

Sonata, op. 63. D major Sehubert. 

a. Alleftro Tlraee. o. Scberso, Alle((ro Tirare. 

b. Cob moto. d. Rondo. Allegro moderato. 

The Sonata in D of Sch abert had alread j been 
made somewhat familiar here in several renderinf^s 
bj Mr. Perabo, and is always welcomed as one of 
the most spirited and (p'and of his creations in that 
form. The younp; artist always plays it con amort 
and with a fire that makes it felt. Of the unfinished 
Sonata in C, it was our misfortune to lose the first 
half. What we heard was interesting and oriifpnal ; 
but it did seem that the composer broke off so sudden- 
ly in the Rondo after prolong^ed and vain attempts to 
round it to a close. The Six Variations by BeethoTen 
(heard here only once before when Miss Alide Topp 
introduced them), are worthy specimens of the great 
master's rare, imaginative gift in variation-making, 
— ont of a pregnant theme (often, as in this case, his 
own) developing exquisite surprises, in each of which 
yon still trace unmistakably the family relationshio. 
They were finely rendered. 

Mr. Krki89manh*8 singing added greatly to the 
pleasure of this concert. We wish we had room to 
transfer to these columns the clever translation that 
was printed on the bill, of Goethe's exquisitely droll, 
fantastic Ballad : "The Wedding Song." Lowe's 
music, both song and accompaniment, expresses all its 
images most graphically, and the singer and pianist 
brought it out with fine effect. Of course the three 
Franz songs were sung at no one else but Ereiss- 
mann sings them ; the third ("When the Spring 
comes climbing o*er the hills") is one of the very 
finest in the last tets Frans has given to the world. 

The second and last Soiree (March 29) was one of 
the most rare treats that Perabo has ever given. The 
programme of itself shows that : 

Oraad Duo fbr four hande, op 140, C miOor. ... Schubert. 

[Flmt time In Boston.] 
Etude en Forme de VaHatlomi, op. 18 Schumann. 

a. '*BaMiliett," Song of RMpentaaee, from *'GeUirllche 

Ueder von Gellert." toI . 8 Beethoven. 

ArrangfMl by Frani Lint. 

b. '^Bte Abiteeehledenen,^' The Secluded, op. 9. vol. 2. 

No. 8 Carl Litwe. 

ArranfTi'd by Rrnec Perabo. 

Qrand Septet, op 74, D minor Ilnrnmel. 

Arranged by Frans Lint. 

The Duo in C, for four hands, is indeed " Grand ;" 
its themes, its whole thought, the broad way in which 
the work is laid out,snggest orchestral proportions. To 
more than one musician it had long ago occurred that 
Schubert must have meant it in the end lor a grand 
Symphony. Portions of it, as the Scherzo particular- 
ly, need an orchestra to express their full intentions. 
Accordingly the great violinist Joachim has done a 
good work in scoring it for a Symphony ; and doubt- 
less in that form it would have been heard before now 
in our Harvard Concerts, but for the fact thnt the 
publisher in Vienna who owns the MS. score and 
parts has not yet seen fit to print them. Mr. Lkon- 
hard joined hands with Perabo in the performance, 
and the two artists worked together with a manly 
pympathy and mutual understanding, bringing out its 
grandeurs and its traits of delicacy so that all were 
much impressed by the whole work and would gladly 
have beard it over again. The Andante seems to us 
only second to the divine one in the great ninth Sym- 
phony of the same composer. 

The Schumann Variations in C-sharp minor were 
once played by Mr. Perabo in a Symphony Concert, 
and from one of that author's most important works. 
Great depth of meaning and of feeling, logical pcrHJs- 
tcncy of thought with marvellous imaginative variety 



of illustration and a power of holding up the same 
essential idea in many lights snd in the tempering at- 
mosphere of many moods, is what you feel in it 
throughout. In this extremely difficult task Mr. Per- 
abo acquitted himself nobly. A yet more arduous 
task awaited him ; namely, to play the Hummel Sep- 
tet entire, (the parts of the other six instruments 
incorporated into one by Liszt, in that masterly bold 
way of his), with his one pair of hands. We must 
confess we never listened to the Septet with more 
satisfaction ; for with such arrangement and such 
playing, the unity was complete, the outline nowhere 
blurred or broken. 

The pong tranwriptlon*, too were interesting. The "Bnj«- 
<t></," the only one of mnch pretention (though all are beau- 
tiful and noble, full of pure religloos feeling) of Beethoven** 
settings of Six Rellgloas Songs by Oellert, consists of two 
movements : the flrst slow and mournful, as If weighed down 
with the senM of sin ; and then a quicker tempo, with a figu- 
rative movement, as the hope of mercy brightens in the soul. 
But why Lint has worked up this latter pari into such a fu- 
rwi of brarura passes our comprehension ; the religious poe- 
try seems utterly forgotten ; nor could the pianist well resist 
■ueh invitation to unbridled acuUramdo. His own simple and 
honest traneeriptton of the sweet and tender melody of Litwe 
brought repose again. 

Mu. C. A. Barrt^s Farewell Concert was largely attended 
and most enjoyable; the programme one of the very best of 
the miscellaneous kind in a large hall, without orchestra, that 
we remember. But we are obliged to reserve the fuller no- 
tice it deserves. 

The same, too, of the opening Orchestral Concerts of Tvbo- 
Boai TaoMAS, (since we have to go to press before Fast Day ) ; 
they will ftimlsh rich and varied matter for discussion in the 
lump. The flmt (Tuesday eve) was crowded and received with 
greft enthusiasm. Miss Meuuo again covering herself with 
glory. To-day there will be two Concerts. AJUnkom : Ho- 
sart Symphony in 1>; Beethoven's loveliest Concerto, in 0, 
by Arna BfiHLia ; Lint's "Preludes," &e., fte. 'Rvtnin^: 
Overtures to "Oberon*^ and "Tannh'Aai^r," Air and Gavotte by 
Bach ; Scheno from Reformation Symphony ; Torchlight 
Mamh by Meyerbeer; Ilungarlan March, Berllos; Quartet for 
Horn ; Trombone Solo, &o. Sttndttf £t« : Schumann's B- 
flat Symphony; Oade's "Spring Fantasie," for vocal Quartet 
(Miss Oates, Miss Rtav. Mr. KanssiiAWii and Mr. ScnRAUB- 
sTABDTBR), plsno(MissMBBUO) and Orchestra; three move- 
ments from Beethoven's **Prometheus*' muaie ; **Brl King,'* 
by Mr. Krelssmann, he.— Monday : (iast cencert,)when Miss 
Mehllg will play Llnt*s Concerto In E-flat, and the chief or- 
chestral novelty will be a Suite by Raff. 
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Lripzio. — The death of the Nestor among pian- 
ists and piano-teachers nnd composers, Ionaz Mos* 
CI1BLB8, beloved by all, and who has written music 
that will not soon perish, is announced in a letter 
which we print upon another page. 

Our townsman, Otto Drbsbl, has been invited 
in most flattering terms to play in the Gewandhaus 
Concens, and a place kept open for him in the pro- 
gramme for a long time ; but his poor health has 
prevented his acceptance of the honor. 

A correspondent, a Bostonian, sends ns pro- 
grammes of the Gewandhaus Concerts, as follows : 

}2th Concert, Jan, 13. Overture: "In the High- 
lands," Gade ,* Aria from "Elijah," sung by Fran 
Peschka-T^utner ; Mendelssohn's G-minor Concerto, 
played by Frl. Emma Brandes, of Schwerin ; Aria 
from Haydn's "Seasons;" Piano Solos: Presto in 
A, by Scarlatti, "Des Abends," Schumann, and 
Rondo in C, Weber ; First Symphony, in B flat, 
Schumann. 

ISth Concert f Jan, 20. Fest-Overture by Rob. 
Volkmaan ; two Songs, in Canon style, for female 
Chorus, by Reinecke ; Mendelssohn's Violin Con- 
certo, by Herr Singer, of Wiirtemburg. — Gade's 
third Symphony, in A minor ; two Songs for female 
chorus, with accomp. of two horns and harp, by 
Brahms ; Romanza in F, Beethoven, and Rhapsodie 
Hongroise, Singer, (both for violin) 

lilh Concert, Jan, 27. Mozart's Birthday ; selec- 



tions all from his works. — Overture to "Zauhorflote;" 
Canzona from "Figaro's Marriage." sunir by Frl. 
Lilli Lehmann ; Sinfonie Concertante for Violin and 
Viola (Concertmasters Ronrgen and David) ; Aria 
from "Don Juan ;" Piano Solos ; Rondo in A mi- 
nor, arfd Fantasie in F minor (Kapellmeister 0. 
Reinecke) ; "Orgelstiicke fiir seine Uhr ;'' Chorus 
frem "Zauberflote," sung by the Pauliner Sanger- 
verein — Symphony in C, with the fu(?ue finale. 

\5th, Feb. 3. Overture to "Jes.sonda," Spahr; 
Hummel 's Piano Concerto in B minor, played by 
Herr Sigismund Blumner, of Berlin ; Scene from 
Weber's "Euryanthc." — Mendelssohn's "Antigone" 
music, (text declaimed by Frl. Link nnd Herr Ar- 
nau, solos snng by Herren Wiedeman, Rebling, 
Schmidt and Ehrke, choruses by the Pauliner San- 
gerverein. 

Feb. 10. (For the Benefit of the Orchestra Fund ). 
Fantasie-Overtnre to Moore's "Paradise and the 
Peri," Sterndale Bennett; Recit and Aria, with vio- 
lin obbligato, Mozart. (Fr. Pes^-hka-Lentner and Da- 
vid) ; E flat Concerto of Beethoven, played bv Frl. 
Emma Brandes. — Prelude for Violin Solo. Bach, 
arranged for orchestra by Stohr ; Aria from Winter's 
"Interrupted Sacrifice ;" Piano Solos : "Humor- 
esko," Schumann, and Rondo Capriccioso, Mendels- 
sohn; "Overture: "The Roman Cameval," Ber- 
lioz. 

16/A Concert, Fdt. 17. Overture to Bvron's "Man- 
fred," Schumann ; Recit. and Aria from Handel's 
"Rinaldo,,' suns by Fri. Volkart of Zurich ; Adagio 
for Violin, Spohr, played by Frl. Franziska Friese 
(a pupil of the Conservatorium, from B«>rlin) : Recit. 
and Aria from Gluck's "Orpheus ;" Variations on a 
theme from Mozart, for the Violin, by David, per- 
formed by Frl. Friese ; Songs, with Piano; "Des 
Morgens in dem Thaue," by J. Henchemer, and 
"Du wundersusses Kind,*' by Th. Kirchner. — Syia- 
phony No. 2, in D, Beethoven. 

— More of like sort in our next. 

Drfadbn.— The following extracts from Dre8<Ten 
journals will of course interest our readers. The 
distinguished critic, Carl Banck, writes in the Dret* 
dener Jotemal .* 

"Herr B. J. Lang, of Boston, gave a prano concert 
on Friday, March 11, in the ball of the piano- maker 
Ronisch. He played compositions of J. S. Bach, 
Handel, Chopin, Mendelssohn (G minor Concerto 
and Caprice, op. 16), Liszt (arrangement of Weber's 
Polonaise in E fiat). His playing showed a tech- 
nique very clean and thorough, with an eaay hand- 
ling ; while his rendering evinced a sound musical 
culture, and an intelligent conception shaping alt 
with fine and careful shading. Most praiseworthy 
was his rendering of the Mendelssohn compositions ; 
in those which give room for a freer movement, a 
want of flow and sweep of rhythm was more percep- 
tible. Of the two Fantasies of his own composition , 
short lyric pieces — Songs without Words — the first 
particularly showed a right fine und thoughtful feel- 
ing. It must be remarked, that Horr Lang is an ex- 
cellent organ player, who distinguishes himself by 
the musical correctness and tasteful treatment of his 
performances upon that instrument. Herr L. will 
give another concert by the end of this month." 

The TngeUatt says : "All who were present count 
it among their pleasantest musical memories of this 
winter ; for, high as are the requirements now made, 
among the mulu'tude of good pian^, the concert- 
giver satisfied them completely. The artistic under- 
standing with which the programme was put together 
showed, that Ilerr Lang belongs among those virtu- 
osos, whose power results from aesthetic striving, and 
not from mere mechanical studies. With equal ex- 
cellence he interpreted Bach, Handel and Mendels- 
sohn, as well as Chopin and Liszt. His playing ii 
diiitinguidhed by pithy, energetic comprehension, 
while the elegiac element stops somewhat into the 




back-jsronnd. His own two Fantasiefi, in A ixiojor 
and C major, with whose rendering Heir Lang gare 
pleasare, are cleverly invented and particularly dis- 
tingaished by enchaining modalation." 

London- 

Oratorio Concbrts. Mr. Bamhy's seal for 
high and noble tasks has shown itself lately in the 
production of Beethoven's great Missa SoUmnis, in 
I>, wliich had been only twice before performed in 
Enjriand. (We heard it in 1861 at the Birmingham 
Festival). 'This time it was preceded by the Choral 
Fantasia, Mme. Arabella Goddard playing the piano 
part. — They have already commenced rehearsul on 
the equally groat and difficult problem of ihe Matthew 
Passion by Sebastian Bach. What they have beo^un, 
we doubt not, they will carry through. Would it 
were so here in Boston ! 

Phtlharmohio Socibtt's CoircBRTB. — Two 
grand symphonies by Beethoven and Chernbini, and 
a concerto of Mendelssohn's, formed a fit opening 
concert for the 58th season of this old society. Cher- 
nbini led the way with a symphony in D, composed 
for the society in the year 1815, which was performed 
for the third time at the concert on Wednesday even- 
ing at S. James'n Hall, to an unusually crowded and 
fashionable audience. It is somewhat lengthy and 
in parts heavy, but the few openins; bars succeeded 
by a spirited all^^t), and the minnettn and trio espec- 
ially noticeable, were sufficient to sustain the interest 
and assert the master hand of this reteran Italian 
composer. The concerto of Mendelssohn's was that 
in B minor, the executant being Mme. Norman -Ne- 
ruda. This lady, whose wonderful genius stops at 
nothinir, fairly surpassed herself in this tuneful and 
yet difficult compof>iiion. The apptsuse was so spon- 
taneous thnt the allegro was suipended for some fisw 
minutes at the end of some beautiful passages which 
occur in this wonderful movement, so brilliant was 
the tone and howinjic* Of course at the conclusion of 
the finale alletrm, with its irresistible melody, the 
lady was enthuMasticallr recal1«H]. Beethoven's sym- 
phony was that in C ininor(No. 5) ; so well i^i this 
sublime work of the great roaster known •that it is 
needless to comment on its many l)eaoties ; suffice it 
to say that it was never criven with more spirit, and 
was much applandcd. The overtnres selected were 
Der Fr^i'Mchatz (Weber), and Fidflio (No. 4) Beetho- 
ven. The vocalists were Mile. Carola and Mr. V«'r- 
non Rigby.the lady choosing an air from Moxart's Jdo- 
meneo, aiid two lieder of Schubt^rt, while Mr. Righy 
irave " Ijove sounds the alarm " (Ann and Gafatea), 
Handel. At the second concert on March 30th. Hym- 
phony in D (Moxnrt), and symphony in F, No. 8, 
(Reetltoven). with Flerr Joachim as soloist, are an 
nounced. — Qioir, March 19. 

MoNDAT Popular Coiycrrtb. — Two works were 
conopicuons in the scheme of Saturday's Popular 
Concert ; one, Schubert's quintet for violins, viola, 
and two violoncellos (Op 163 ) : the other, a "dram- 
atic funiasia" for pianoforte, by Wilhclm Friedemsnn 
B»»ch. Schulicrfs work was lately revived by Mr. 
Chappell, and met with so much fuvonr as to secure 
the honour of Saturday's repetition. The result mieht 
have been fnnioon. although enormous len(;th stood in 
the way. So far, the quintet is comparable to its 
author's ninth symphony, which, as everybody knows 
makes equal demand upon one's admiration and one's 
time. No composer less fertile than Schubert in beau- 
tiful ideas, and not more endowed with ability to u<e 
for the best such as he may have, could write at equal 
length without material loss. But the quintet proves, 
what, indeed, the ninth symphony proved lonjf ajjo, 
that Schubert is the "Ancient Mariner" of his order 
His story tnny he very lonjr. bnt there is no ^ettine 
away fmm him. Instead of discussing Op. 163 in 
detail, we will nimply mention that it displsys both 
the characteristic bnanties and defects of n man who, 
not free from the laitcr, altonnded in the former. The 
work wns plavcd to perfection by MM. Joachim, 
Bles, Strnus, Dnubert, and Piatti. 

W. F. Bach's fantasia is one of a series of "Revi- 
vals," no-v puhli^thinsr. and will therefore come under 
notice at a futun*. time. Wo msy, however, say at 
once thrtt in certain respects it cqnals, in others sur- 
passes the work by the same author which was 
brought forward not long ago. Kach movement 
shows clearness of design, attractive melody, and 
pleasant artlessncss of treatment ; while the dramatic 
chiiractcr given by the nse of recitative is alik« novel 
and intcrc^linff. As usual, when new ihini?s nre 
produce*! at these concerts, Mmo. Arabella Goddard 
was the pianist. Freideinann Bach's music made but 



little demand npon her (creat executive power, bot it 
enabled her to show once more with what ability she 
can read a work, and lay its meaninp^ as well as its 
desif^n before her audience. The accomplished lady 
was recalled after retirirf^ from the platform ; and 
richly deserved the honor. Beethoven's favorite so« 
nata for piano and violin in C minor (Op. Sb) ended 
the concert ; in its performance Mme. Goddard was 
associated with Herr Joachim, the result beinff sim- 
ply perfect. Miss Edmonds sani^ two soni^s after a 
fashion as unpretending!: as it was charming^. 

The concert on Monday was one of the most bril- 
liant of the season. Mme. Arabella Goddard played 
Mendelssohn's three mag^niflcent " Posthumous Stud- 
ies " mairnificently, and was encored in the second 
(in F) and third (in A minor). The "encore" to 
the third was too emphatic to be disregarded, and the 
Study was accord inely repeated. Equally remarka- 
ble was Mme. Goddard's performance or Sterndale 
Bennett's exquisite " Chamber Trio " in A, with vio- 
lin and violoncello— Herr Joachim and Sifrnor Piatti. 
A more perfect execution of a work full of delicacy, 
and while, at times, just as marked by vigor and bril- 
liancy, has rarely been listened to. The charming 
Serenade which forms the middle movement, with 
its piquant accompaniment for violin and violoncello, 
"nizzieato " was enthusiastically enoored and repeat- 
ed. The 'success of the Trio in A was so decided 
that, as we understand, it is to be given again at the 
Monday Popular Concerts, April 4th on the occa- 
sion of Mme. Goddard's annual "benefit." The 
quartets at the concert on Monday last were Beet- 
hoven, N9. 4, Op. 18 (in C minor), and one by Haydn 
in G (first time). Both were played by Herr Joa- 
chim, Herr Rics, Herr Straus, and' Signor Piatti, in 
perfection. The singer was Mile. Carola. Mr. Ben- 
diet was the accompanist. — Mug. World, March 19. 

On Monday night, Mme. Schumann made her first 
appearance for the season, and played Beethoven's 
Sonata in D minor, Op. 81, in a manner peculiarly 
her own. She was twice enthusiastically called back 
at the end of her performance. She also played with 
Herr Joachim . the same composer's sonata in A ma- 
jor, Op. 30. Schumann's labored quartet in F ma- 
jor began the concert. Now that Mr. Chappell has 
joined hands with Mr. Manns of the Crystal Palace, 
we may hope to be speedily Schuman nixed to a wish. 
The most interesting instrumental feature of the pro- 
gramme was Beethoven's trio in O, for violin, viola, 
and 'cello, splendidly plaved by Joachim, Straus, and 
Piatti. The singing of Herr Stockhansen, in songs 
by Schubert, Schumann, and Handel, was as near 
perfection as possihle. Being encored in Schumann's 
"Widmung," he sang another Lied by that compo- 
ser.— Jfus. World, FA. 26. 

Florrvcb — Herr ran BQlow performed several 
pieces at the last concert, given by the Societk Cher- 
nbini. 
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KosfiOBRBRO. — Herr Ruhinstein's last work, a 
"one net sacred opera," entitled Dtr Tikwrmbau von 
Babel, was performed a short time ago. 

Lrior. — The 129th anniversary of Gnftry's birth 
wa«» cflchratcd in this town, his birthplace, by the 
revival of his opera, Z^mire et Axore. The Guide 
Mttnical observes : — " It is a strange thing that of all 
Grdtry's scores, the one which, in our opinion, has 
preserved its color, together with its freshness and 
novelty, is the very one in which, to nse the expres- 
sion of Gr^rry himself, be tried to do a bit of the old 

, we mean liichard Cmtr de Lion, a work full of 

originality and chivalrous character. We do not hesi- 
t«'te preferring it greatly to Zimire et Awrt, which, we 
all know, wns the composer's favorite opera. We 
cannot conceal the fact, that Zimirt et A tore has aged 
extremely, Itoth as reganls the music and the book." 
It might reasonably be supposed that, if the manage- 
ment thought it worth while to revive the opera, and 
on such an occasion, too, they would have done so in 
good style. Quite the contrary. The performance 
was unsatisfactory. On this head our contemporary 
remarks : — " The occasion was a solemn one : a great 
fuss had been previou'ily made about it. The fact 
was notified to every person who pnssed by a few 
wretched fiags, waving in the cold air, around Gr^- 
try's statue, and the public came in great numbers, 
lielicving in a proerammo of which only a portion of 
the promises was fulfilled." After Z^mire H Atnre, 
Mile. Jiiillet rend the verses compo*«d by M. Mar- 
cellis. senior, for the innusurntion of Grdtry's statue, 
in 18*3 ; then various choruses, by the hero of the 
fustival. were sung, and, lastly, his bust was duly 
crowned, on the stage, with laurels. — About the mid- 
dle of March, Mme. Adclina Patii will appear in 
Fniixt and f^x Tlufjuniofs. In the latter opera she 
will sn«t:iin, for the first time in any theatre, the part 
of Valentine. 
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▼ooal. wllh FUao ▲ooom9ftnloi«iit. 

Jjk Oiardtttiera. The Garden Maid. 5. E6 to 

g. L. Badia. 40 

Ad Bonaaia with Tftallaa and Sncllsh words, ap- 
proaebiog a waits moTemant lo ebanetar. and be- 
lODfflBff lo tha aalto of *'8oags of Italy." 

Oh time worn Heart thoo beatest. (O vecchio 
cor che hatti). Scena and RomaDm from 
"I Doe Foacari." ForBaritooe. 6. F to 
f. Verdi, 40 

The Broken Ring. 4. £ minor to d. Smtai, 40 

"Clack, elaek, goas the atni whaal, 

It^t old eoBstaaC roaod, 
Ah, OD«« 'twaa the m«*le 

niat Diada mj haart bound.** 



BIng on 1 iweet Angelnt. For Soprano. 4. 

F to f. Gomod. 90 

A tovaly aoDg . 

Ho6 your own row. 8. O to f sharp. Dintmere. 80 
Cock-a-Doodle-Poo. 8. A6 to d flat WUaen. SO 

*' My aoDff la vary alni^. 

And I ipvo yoa all a waratng, 
For rm an oarly riaar, 

And I waka wtian day la dawnlog.** 

Come ye Disconsolate. Soprano solo with 
Quartette or chonu, with accompani- 
ment for the Organ. 4. D. to g. Eoenman, 80 

Helen, or In After Teara. Ballad. 4. E6 to 

f. Evenman, 80 

"Whan tina has laid In aflar yaaia, 
HIa loaeh nporf thy flJr yoang brow.*' 

Inatnun«nt«L 

Silver BeU. (L« Clochetta D'Aiteiit.) 6. A^. 

Egg^ard. 40 

A briUtoot piaea with sllvory tuns Ibr the rifbt 
hand. 

Sparkling Fonntain. Bayerie. Op S6S. 4. 

£A. Titmer, 80 

A plaasing malody with an arpagflo aMompantoMQt 
fat tha toftnand, sMrglng Into a fpaikllng variatlOB. 

Whither goest thon. (OU yaa-tn petit oitean). 

Op. 17. 5. C. jETcss. 50 

A transeripHon with tlia melody trlvan out with the 
riltht hand iw a baaa solo, and mftorwarda lakao up la 
the treble with trcaaolo In trtpleU. 

Harmony of the Spheral. (Sphiran Kl&nge). 

5. C. StroMU. 75 

Another attraetiva aat of waltaas by this voloaiU 
none oompoaer. 

Redowa. 4 hands. 8. C. Wm. Mason, 50 

A brilliant plaM. taken from Mason h Boadley's 
Sasy Method ftn- tha Piano. 

Tannh&user Overture. 4 hands. 6. B. TFo^aer. S.UO 

The in«nd rendarinx of this overture by tha 
Thomaa* orrhaetra has created a rfoewod demand Ibr 
It. and a much clearer eonc^flon may be obtained 
from tha Duett, than fttMa simply a two-haad amnga- 
mant. 

Books. 

BbULTOK MoDBRH iHSTRUIflEirTATIOir Ain> 

Obohbbtration. Hedor Berlios. Cloth 4.00 

The moat thoronnh traatiap yet written on the «X' 
itmt and e«aent}al parts of all muNlcal Inatmments,— 
qwtHis oft0n0, partlcalar ehfirafUr and powcwa of 
ezpreivlon of each of them, lllnstiated with eoplmia 
selectloDB ftrom the works of the great maatera In frill 



CifKRuniirra Trbatiib ow CouwTBBFOTirr 
AHD FuouB. Cloth S.50 

ISBABL IH EoTPT. An Oratorio. Hamdd, 

Price, Cloth, 1.50 

Boards, 1.00 

Paper, 75 



Mnsio BY Mail.— Music Is sent bymal1,theazp«naah«iaff 
two een6 for every four ounces, or fraction theiwof. Peraona 
at a diatanee will find the eonveyanee a aavlnc of time and 
expenaa In obtaining anpplias. Books ean alao baaant at 
doable theae ratea. 



ABaasviATKifS.^Degraaeef dlfllaatty aramailtad ftem 1 to 
7. Ttie hfv la mark<Ml with a capital letter, aa 0, B flat, fco. 
A amall Roman letter marka the highest note. If on tha staff, 
aa iuMe letter tha highaat note. If above the staff 
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HoBcheles. 

(from the Laipitff "Slgnale,** tfanslatod tn the London 

Uiuleal World.) 

Another of the great musical celebrities whom 
Leipsic proudly called her own has passed from 
among us, and the loss will be deeply felt, not 
only here but everywhere else. On the morn- 
ing of the tenth of March, the sad news ran 
through the town with the speed of lightning, 
that, at a auarter past 2 A. m.. Professor Ignatiua 
Moscheles had gently and quietly expired. 

Though he was very old — having nearly com- 
pleted his 76th year — and had been ailing the 
entire winter, the noble-minded master seemed 
to have happily got over the last serious attack. 
A few days previous to his decease, he was seen 
in the concert-room and in the theatre, where the 
production of new works always greatly interest- 
ed him ; for the warmest sympathy with all ar- 
tists and all matters connected with art was one 
of the many amiable and rare qualities which 
distinguished him, even at his advanced age. 
But a sudden relapse ajzain flung him on a bed 
of sickness, and, a few days later, a pulmonary 
attack put an end to his existence. — Let us cast 
a hasty retrospective glance oa the career, so fer- 
tile in beneficial results, a career which the hon- 
ored master pursued with undiminished intellec- 
tual power to the very last— a. career of fame, 
prosperity and peace. 

Ignatius Moscheles was bom on the SOtb of 
March, 1 794, at Prague, where his father was an 
Israelitish tradesman. His musical talent mani- 
fested itself at so early an age, that his father, a 
careful man, soon made him take lessons, first 
from Zahbradka, a Bohemian, and then, from 
Hoselsky. When the boy was ten, he was fit for 
the Prague Conservatory, of which the celebra- 
ted director, Dionys Weber, instructed him from 
180-i to 1808, with such good results that the 
young phenomenon was able to appear in public 
by 1806, exciting universal astonishment, both 
bj his virtuoso-like, fiery pianoforte-playing, and 
hts successful essays in composition. It was de- 
termined that he should be sent to Vienna (1808^, 
in order that he might there complete his musi- 
cal education. 

As a boy of fourteen, Moscheles enjoyed the 
advantage of instruction, at Vienna, first from 
Albrechtsberger and afterwards from Salieri. 
The result was most astounding. The very next 
year (1809) he played at a concert in Vienna 
with great success. Salieri took a warm interest 
in him, and afterwards appointed him his deputy 
for three years at the Karnthnerthor-Theater, 
thus exempting him at the same time from the 
military conscription. The young virtuoso's tal- 
ent developed itself so quickly and brilliantly that 
he soon became one of the favorites of the Vienna 
publicand the centreofall matters connected with 
concerts, though Hummel (who left Vienna in 
1816) was then shining as a star of the first magni- 
tude, and younir Meyerbeer exciting great sensa- 
tion as a pianist But it was this very rivalry 
which impelled Moscheles to keep raising himself 
higher and higher. At the age of two-and-twenty 
he was the most popular pianoforte teacher and 
virtuoso, besides displaying indefatigable industry 
as a composer ; his extemporaneous performances 
on the pano were celebrated even then. **The 
public,'^ Hanslick tells us, in Moscheles's own 
words,**rushed forward, with open arms, to receive 
and welcome the virtuoso ; for bravura pieces at 
that period were something new." During the 
Congress of Vienna, (1815), Moscheles played, 
for the first time, his most brilliant effort as a 
rirtnoso, namely, his "Variations, with Orchea- 
tra, on Alexander's March," a piece that after- 
wards became so celebrated. In 181 7 he gave 
concerts with the very popular guitarist, Giuliani, 



and, in 1818, with Mayseder, both these artists 
having previously played with Hummel. Mos- 
cheles earned no less applause and honor than 
his celebrated predecessor. 

As far back as 1816 Moscheles made his first 
professional tour through Germany, everywhere 
exciting admiration by his eminent virtuosity as 
well as by the elegance and dash of his style. 
During another tour, undertaken in 1820, he 
visited Holland, France, and England, meeting 
with so brilliant a reception that, in 1821, he set^ 
tied in London. It is from the time of his so- 
journ in England that his European celebrity 
commenced. It was in England, too, that he en- 
tered upon the full maturity of his productive 
powers, powers which soon obtained for him a 
name as celebrated in the character of a compo- 
ser for the piano as in that of a performer on it. 
He did, not return to Germany before 1823. He 
visited his birthplace, as well as Munich, Dres- 
den, Leipsic, Berlin, Hamburgh, etc., and in Vi- 
enna achieved even greater triumphs than ever. 
He came forth the decided conqueror from a con- 
test with Kalkbrenner. The public acknowl- 
edged, unhesitatingly, that there was a profound- 
er purport in Moscheles's compositions, and some- 
thing more imposing in his style ; with all his 
smoothness and bravura^ Kalkbrenner was super- 
ficial. Moscheles's extemporaneous performances, 
too, performances in which he displayed such un- 
usual brilliancy, far surpassed those of Kalkbren- 
ner. Moscheles and Hummel were, at that pef 
riod, acknowledged unconditionally as the most 
effective composers for the pianoforte, and the 
*most sterling virtuosos since the time of Mozart 
and Beethoven ; with them there began a new 
period of pianoforte playing. 

After his return to London (1824), Moscheles 
received all the honors which the English love to 
bestow upon their favorites. He was appointed 
Professor at the Boyal Academy of Music (1825), 
and a Director of the Philharmonic Concerts ; he 
was the most fashionable master among the aris- 
tocracy, and the most popular pianist, while his 
co-operation was as early sought for the concerts 
of others, as his own were invariably numerously 
attended. For the cultivation and propagation 
of classical music, as well as for the elevation of 
musical taste generally, Moscheles did a great 
deal in England, for he did not confine his efforts 
to London alone, but visited the provincial towns, 
as well as Scotland and Ireland. 

It was at this period that young Felix Men- 
delssohn-Bartholdy, during his tour through Eng- 
land, studied under Moscheles, who soon became 
his most intimate friend. Mendelssohn's letters 
mention this in a most charming manner. The 
fact of Mendelssohn's removing to Leipsic was 
the primary cause of Moscheles coming here on 
a visit, ana, among other things, giving a concert 
with Mendelssohn, when the two masters played 
Moscheles's **Hommage k Handel," together, an 
event of which Schumann wrote so enthusiastic 
an account 

This bond of friendship between the two ar- 
tists assumed great and lasting significance when 
Mendelssohn, after the establishment of the Leif>- 
sic Conservatory, prevailed on Moscheles to mi- 
grate to Leipsic, and accept the post of first pro- 
fessor of the piano. This was in 1846, and must 
have been of^all the greater importance for the 
prosperity and reputation of the newlv founded 
institution, from the fact that Mendelssohn was 
unfortunately taken from us the very next year. 
Moscheles's celebrated name attracted a large 
number of pupik from far and near, especially 
from England and America. The noble-minded 
master was indefatigable in precept and exam- 
ple; in the encouragement of young students of 
1 talent ; and in the never varying kindliness with 



which he gave his opinion on their productions ; 
he was a model of puni^timlity and unflagging 
zeal in the discharge of his professional duties, 
while his mental freshness and bodily vigor were 
so rare that he continued to fijiure successfully 
as a virtuoso and composer up to a very advanc- 
ed period of his life. While, on the one hand, ho 
knew how to maintain, with undiminished 
strength, the classical traditions of the grand pe- 
riod to which his youth belonged, he advanced, 
on the other, in a most extraordinary manner, 
with his own times, taking an interest in every- 
thing new and important, and being always kind 
and just in his opinion of others. 

It was not alone as a pianist and a teacher, 
but as a composer likewise, that Moscheles ren- 
dered lasting service to art. As virtuosity with 
him was not the final objtct, but simply tho ar- 
tistic means, his compositions bear the sterling 
stamp of classical form and artistic eamestnew, 
and, even in the higher solo style, always exhibit 
delicate and interesting touches. Ilis Etudes are 
justly considered classical models of indisputable 
value. Of his eight "Concertos for the Piano 
and Orchestra," that in G minor is the most cele- 
brated. From the long list of his other works 
(the Opus No. of tliose published goes up to 142), 
we would especially select the "Sonate mdlan- 
colique ;" the Trio, Op. 84 ; the Sextet, Op. 85; 
the Septet, Op. 88 ; the »»Hommage k Handel," 
for two pianos ; the *' Sonata for four Hands," 
Op. 47; and the "Sonata for Pianoforte and 
Violoncello," Op. 121. Moscheles wrote for the 
orchestra several symphonies and two overtures, 
(those to The Junfjfrau von Orleans, and to the 
ballet, Die PortrOts), As an author, too, he 
proved his cleverness ; he wrote, among other 
things, an English biography of Beethoven, in 
which he alluded to his own connection with that 
master, who entertained a high personal regard 
for him as the interpreter of his works. Mos- 
cheles added, moreover, a collection of original 
letters. 

It is said that Moscheles has written an auto- 
biography, which will most certainly be publish- 
ed. The deceased master was in the laudable 
habit of keeping a very exact diary, and this will 
doubtless furnish a rich store of materials for the 
speciid history of music. His name will live hon- 
orably in the history of art ; his portrait will nev- 
er be effaced from the memory of any one who 
knew him. 

(From The OrehMtn. Uaroh 8£th). 

Ignace Moscheles — the son of the Jew trades- 
man of Prague — stands as one of the first results 
of the bread cast upon the waters by Mozart and 
Beethoven. When a boy it was thought that a 
professor of music should know something more 
than the technicalities of mere playing, and he 
was brought up like the masters of old, thorough- 
ly well versed in all appertaining to his busi- 
ness as both an art and science. From his youth 
up he was a great executant upon the piano, 
and his scientific knowledge enabled him to hold 
the position his performances had given him. In 
the last fifly years Moscheles has occupied a 
foremost place in the long catalogue of artists in 
music, and he has died in harness as one of the 
professors in the Leipsic Conservatoire at the 
ripe age of seventy-eight [?] years. Fdtis re- 
cords he was born in 1794— others that the date 
showed 1791. Ho left the Royal Academv of 
Music here when much wanted, nor has his place 
been supplied. His great love, his passionate 
affection for Mendelssohn, and his unnecessary 
dread of the influence of the new school of Thal- 
berg on the amateurs of this country led him to 
exchange his tutorial duties in London for the 
more quiet but more severe routine of the Acad- 
I emy at Leipsic; but it was a mistake; had he 
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utayed no man would have >>cen more patronizedt 
no man mare ailmirud. lie wan esstMitinlly an 
artist, at his conduct invarinhly {THined him the 
respect and esteem accorded the artist. He died 
at Lcipsic, on the 10th inst. 

Moscheles was born at PraT^ue, between 1791 
and 1794, of Hebrew parmit.-* ; and, wh^n about 
ten years of ajje, entered the cons Tvatory of 
that city, then under the rul^ of Dionys Weber. 
Hh was educated in the school of CIcmenti, 
8tren(2thened by clo«« study of the clavier com- 
positions of Bu:h, Ilandfl, II lydn, anl Moz irt. 
When about twelve years old, he plnyed in the 
public concerts at Prajjue with success ; and 
soon after left Prajrue for Vienna, studyin*; coun- 
terpoint under Albrechtsbcrgor. and tlie philoso- 
phy of composition under Salieri. Mnscheles 
Dere met Meyerbeer, then a famed piaiii!:t, and 
each helped the other in their common study. 
From 1816 to 1821 Moscheles travelled throu;ih 
Germany to Paris, and so j»reat were his perform- 
ances on the piano that he was distinf^uished as 
the founder of a new school — son'ethincr which in 
matter and manner surpassed that of Clement!, 
the father of piano playing, and even that of the 
no less famed J. A. Cramer. When at Paris he 
gave several concerts at the Grand Opera, and 
no doubt made a great impression on the leading 
members of the far-famed Conservatoire. From 
Paris he came to London, then the residence of 
Ries, also a pupil of Beethoven, who ever since 
1813 had held great sway amonrr the pianists of 
this metropolis. Ries had played much and com- 
posed much ; for so long as Mnzio dementi con- 
tinued to give him forty guineas for a sonata, he 
wrote without ceasing, and the Ries sonata j^as a 
perfect drug in the concert room. The style of 
Moscheles was sunlight in comparison with that 
of Ries, and the latter soon left Moscheles to the 
field and the honor thereof. 

Moscheles came to this country in 1821, and 
appeared at the Philharmonic concerts the same 
season with Mr. Kieswetter, the great violin 
player, and Mr. Tulou, the then emperor of per- 
formers on the flute. The pubscribers to this 
celebrated concert heard Moscheles first in his 
concerto in £ flat. Ho was then in his thirtieth, 
year, and had achieved a great reputation on the 
continent. In those dnys the leadin*; pianists 
were dementi, J. B. Cramer. Ries, Neatc, Pot- 
ter, Meves, Cianohettini, and Griffin. Moscheles 
from his performance that evenin&r, took a fon^ 
most position, and it is recortled of liim that "• his 
powers of execution were wonderful, and the 
physical construction of his hand such as to ren- 
der ordinary difficulties mere -amus«'ment or 
child's play. Both the school of composition and 
the general stylo and expression were new to 
English ears; his music was de.<Mrribed ns want- 
ing melody, and being somewhat hard amid much 
energy and contrast; when ingenious, quaint; 
and when forcible, bordering somewhat on thcv 
violent ; ever learned and often surpri:iing, it 
left nothing to sink in the soul or live in the 
memory. But ^n style of playing he was uni- 
versally allowed the supremacy ; never was 
heard an imperfect note or unfinitthed phrfise ; in 
in the legato, the staccato, triplets, octaves, rep- 
etition of notes, velocity and precision in passing 
from one distant interval to another, variety of 
touch and tone, pliable fingers and forcible wrist, 
and in all attributes relatin*; to delicacy, brtlltan- 
cy, rapidity, and legitimate power, the musical 
profession fully estimated his extraordinary (rifts 
and acquirements, and never, on the part of the 
amateurs, was there more liberal or spontaneous 
applause. 

In 1823, Moscheles left I^ndon to revisit his 
family and friends at Prague, and gave concerts 
at Munich, Vienna, Dresden, Leipnic, Berlin, and 
Hamburg, and returned to Lonclon covered with 
fresh laurels. He settled down to hard work in 
teaching and composing; and for twenty years 
was foremost for zeal and energy in all the pood 
work at the Royal Academy of Music, the Phil- 
harmonic concerts, his own splendid annual con- 
certs, and every other association that reflected 
credit on music and the profession. He brought 
out the great symphony (the Choral) of Beeth- 
oven — edited his sonatas — the sonatas of Weber, 



and accompanied all this with a stream of his own 
compositions — i-oncertos, sonatas, fantasias, ses- 
tets. duetH, rondos, and studies, fortified bv con- 
stant performances in public of the works of Bach, 
Handel, IIa3*dn, Mozart, and the founders of the 
school of ])iano plavin<T. He ever kept up his 
practice, and was always " readv to play " and 
in a way that no man but himself couhl play. It 
was not difficult to imitate many of the peculiari- 
ties of fashionable piani.nts, but Moscheles was 
somewhat more than the performer of the hour. 

\< a m?iy«ter Mosi heles was one of the bcRt trt be 
found in all Eiin)pe. In cons<»qnence :jf his great 
reptitatioii, ^•endi'l.'ssohn visited this country with 
hi* fr»ther, and for some eonMiderabh* time was in 
every respect MosihclcK's pupil for atlvance in 
pianoforte playiiiir; and under the (ruidane#% of 
Moschelee, Mi'tideUsohn laid the real foundation 
for his superb morln of execution on that instru- 
ment. When, somo years aft^r, he revisited 
England, and as ft great organ player as well a« 
great pianist, Moscheles was much pnzzled in his 
endeavor to solve the, to him. inexplicable-riddle. 
He knew that Mendelssohn's opportunities for 
organ practice were few and far between, and 
was not a little ambitious in an attempt t/>take up 
the pedal music of old Sebastian. Mendelssohn 
.did not tell his old master that an old pianoforte 
of Collard and Clementi, with a pedal hcianl 
chalked on the bare boarrls, an nnrivalled mem- 
pry, and a cool, clear head, had brought about 
that which excited so much talk and so mnch 
mystery. The practi ce upon old wiry pianos and 
stiff deep falling keyboards of the mediicval Ger- 
man organ gave Mendelssohn a supremacy in 
the staccato, a briPiancy and force which far 
transcended all living pianists; even Thalberg 
alongside Mendelssohn was a sleepy exM'utant. 
and when the octave passages came,Mendelssohn's 
wrists and fingers were like sledge-hammer^. 
The school was old Bach and hi^i organ keys graft- 
ed on the teaching of Moscheles. As it could 
not have been done without the Bach and the 
organ, so it would not have been done without 
the careful nursing of such a master as was Mos- 
cheles. The day came when the master was to 
take a lesson from his pupil : nor did he disdain 
to do so. By constant playing with his old pu- 
pil, and watching his peculiarity, and breathing 
in his spirit, Moscheles palled up and increased 
his power of performce : and when the two set 
to work on two pianos, or even on one, to im- 
provise and to give life and being to the extem- 
pore duet, then the extraordinary talent and .'ac- 
quirements of these two great pianists were fully 
revealed. The intention was musio-playing — 
something to excite a sympathy for the poetry of 
the, art; but tho occasion and the enthusiasm of 
the moment drew from the two performers all the 
monstrous technical power, and real, true, artistic 
learning, the grandeur ami pre-eminence of per- 
fect S4:liooring which was lying within them, and 
needing some extraordinary feat to dr^w it all 
out of them. In the social mectinjvsof some half- 
dozen of tho greatest piani.sts — when everybody 
w.-is bound to play — and the names were written 
down on slii^s uf paper and put into a hat, and 
each drew for his turn, Moscheles always came 
oil sei*ond to Mendelssohn, and foremost when 
Mendelssohn was absent- lie could think in 
guilds, and think through a movement, and never 
fail for want of ideas, or jiass the bounds of just 
feeling and good taste. 

In 1846 he resigned his appointments in Lon- 
don, after bavins din'cted the Grand Musical 
Festival at Birmingham. Ilis intention was to 
have taken a Chapel- master's appointment, but 
from the earnei>t wish of Mendelssohn he went to 
Lcipsic and joined him as one of the masters in 
the new Conservatoire. 

The surhlen death of Mendelssohn was a source 
of great aflliction to \\U friend, or rather to one 
who loved him as a father, and in some measure 
changed the whole current of bis life. As one of 
the executors of the will he most wisely refused 
to leave any composition of Mendelssohn for the 
press and public eye unless such as be thought 
the composer himself would approve. For this 
Moscheles was much abused, but he acted justly 
and kindly to his friend's memory, and deserved 



and received the applause of all, thinking musi- 
cians. 

With vocal and sacred mii.«ic Moscheles did 
little or nothing. He publinhed no songs, and 
with the exception of a Pj«alm for choir and or- 
chestra, performed at the Birmingham Festival, 
he attempted nothinj? in chun*h nuisic. Being 
of Jewiirh race ho was shut out of the church on 
tho continent, and here there was no »* Master of 
the Chapel " open to him : and if so, no emolu- 
ment as i-omjiojMT. Ilrt published a " Life of 
Beethoven." translated from the Cicrman, with 
some adtlitions of hi;* own. As a thcorisit he had 
studied in the sirhool of Koch, anil at on% lime 
attcmfited to establish a ntudentv* ilat«s for the 
dr!*semination of the theory — poo<l in itmdf, and 
on«^ easily to l>e worked. His pro|»o«al met 
with small encouragement, and Moscheles never 
revived the scheme. 

In a pecuniary view, his career in England 
was a preat success. Industry, prudence and 
capability met in his case with their rt»ward; 
he retired from his labors with no in<onsiderable 
results, and would, in Germany, be esteemed a 
wi?althy man. 

We believe no pianif»t ever prn<lneed so instan- 
taneous and overwhelming an impression as did 
Mosche1«*s on his first ap|H*arance in this country 
at the Philharmonic Concerts. There waa uni- 
versal astonishment ami a perfect hurricane of 
applause. Fifteen years afterwards the scen« 
was revived in the person and playing of Thal- 
berg. Moscheles sat on a side bench not far friHn 
the performer, and watched him with all the in- 
terest that J. B. Cramer had fifteen years before 
scanned the then inconceivable feats and flights 
of the young Bohemian. In both caws there 
was the general murmur: " How does he do it ? 
How docs he duit V 



[rrom tiM Loadoa Mndoftl Tlmw] 

Baeh*i Orosae Fassions-Miuik. 

(ST. MATTHEW.) 

BT G. A. MACFARRKX. 
[GoiieI«d«d tnm pag* 178. 1 

It is, lastly, to speak of the reflective passages— T 
ose tlietr German detinition — which conttitote, ah- 
straccly as music, to the general hearer, ao«l for ex- 
ecclesia.<ticnl performance, the most attractive and 
porhnpn most interesting ponions of the work. 

The Oratorio opens with a Double • Chorus, in 
which one choir represents Zion exhorting all Iks- 
lievers to weep for the sinn of tho worh), and the oth- 
er choir reprcM^its the Faithful rcspondinis to the 
8umm(»ns. A singularly effeciive applicstton of iho 
antiphonal form — to use the word in its erchssinsticnl, 
not in its Greek sense — is felicitously approprinteil to 
the dirtiinction of these two indiridnalities*. The ux- 
cSamations, '* Behold him, the hridegroom, like n 
latnh !'* of the fiit * di'»ir are broken hy the interropa- 
tions of the second, "Whom, How V and th'cso sepa- 
mte syllables stand ont with distinct prominence. 
All iiideijendent melodic fi<;iire for the intitruments is 
a liackKronnd to the vocjil phrases ; and all thcne 
very diverse musical characters are as the pillnra of 
a tnifrhty bnildinfr, while the dome they support i^ 
the choral, "O I^imh of God," "which ronsiituies a 
ninth vocal part, and peers ahove the praml harmon- 
ic structure as its crowning ^lory, stniidtni; forth 
from time to time as tho ever chief idea, ihon^^h for a 
while it he hidden by other features of the musical 
archiieetnrc. 

Tho Ite<-itaiivo, "Thou dear Redeemer," and Aria 
"Grief and pain," for contralto, follow the incident 
of tho woman anointinir the feet of JesuK. The hiKt- 
iuf; pain of a hruined heart i.o laid hare in this most 
pathetic piece — for the two movements cimstitute hut 
one whole — which inuft bring such relief as tears af- 
fonl on its earnest nttcnmec. 

Far more piercing is the anenish of the Aria for 
soprano, "Only bleed, thon dearest heart," which 
oc*'UP8 when Judas aeeepl« the bribe for hi« treadiery. 
In the piece last named in shown the hcnrineKN of 
woe, but this pictures its anitest pan^. Hi^h, in- 
deed, mu«t be the tragic powers of 8iiif«era who can 
vitaltxo these great conceptions, which with their 
ceaseless melody and deep expression need but ado- 
quaie performance to move all hearers. 

Of a completely diffepent character are the Recita- 
tive, "Although toy heart in tears," and Aria, "Never 
will my heart refuse Thee," for soprano, which follaw 
tho dispensation of the wine at the last supper. Sweet- 
ness and tenderness aro hero tho elements of oxpres- 
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^ion,ftnd loving Iiopo tho tranquil fet-linj; thpyreveul. 
It ,i!< too ofrcii Miiiil hy thofifl wlio I>ut saporfici.<lly 
know the Miithor, that Bach'A muitic w (teficient in 
RiclodioiM interest. I^c tliem hear thio sonf?, which 
is p«»rfe«tJy a tnno from l)cuinninK to end, definite in 
lt!« rhythm and fhiirminR in ita phr»i«e8, and their 
faide appreii(*nM)on will inHt away like frost under a 
eunSeam. The rlo.se of the recicaiive sijjnally exem- 
pliHes Uich's mastery of expression, and his most 
delicate |ierception of the full meanin}; of the words 
he set ; the purport of tho German sentence is that tho 
Saviour can never moan unkindly to His own, so 
dearly does* lie love them to the end ; and in.the mu- 
vie to this, the periinenro of the di<<sonant harmony 
on the word "Iioms*' (unkindly), an I the heavenly 
swoeineaa of the chanjie of key for the final phraac, 
attest the suhtlest power of the arttxt. 

AlluHion hiiH heen made to the TWttative, "O 
l^rief," which is succeeded hy the Aria, 'Til watch 
witJi my dear Je**u alway," for tenor with chorus. 
More than an allusion to this extraordinary piece 
could hut prove tlie powerlessness of words to repro- 
rnnt its lieauty. In this and all the accompanied rec- 
itatives, there is not the freedom for thesincer which 
.marks those of Moxart and Beethoven, and some — 
such as '*neepor and deeper," in J^phtka^of Hin- 
del ; Bach's are rhythmical declamations exaciinj; 
hi};hest dramatic powers of the vocalist, hut den yinpj 
to him the liherties that mostly helon^ to recitative 
ainifinf;. The solrt phrases constitute the interludes 
to the chorsl, which is here piven wiili tho verse he- 
pinninff,"Wriy must Thou snflFer.;* Its melody is 
sliKhtiy varied, so as to make tho more (!;entle its ex- 
pression of ihe touchincr sentiment, and such varia- 
tion may indeed be onlled emhcUi^hment. The re- 
solve set forth in tho Aria (6 excel in devotion the 
three cho«cn apostles, and to wnti'h ever with Jesus, 
is beautifully relieved airainst the phrases for chorus, 
"So slumber shall our sins befall." tho rockinpr mo- 
tion of which has a soothing, lulling; effect, which 
more than pictures, it realizes the sweetly ca1min(^ 
influence of pravor The counties* points of techni- 
cal interest that mark this piece, such as the won- 
drous hannoiiies of the Recitative, the double coun- 
terpoint to the first phrase of the Aric. and the chro- 
matic pro(i:ression8 in the phrase that ensues, must be 
studied to be understood, and heard to be admired. 

After the prayer in tho Garden that the cup of 
aironv may pass, occurs the Recitative, •*The Saviour 
falloih low," and Aria. "Gladly will I, alt resiirninc." 
for bass, a piece of less intensity than cither of those 
which have lieen noticed, but not tho less true to its 
place and purport. A spirit of cheerfulness infnses 
its tuneful phrases — cheerfulness in the endurance of 
the eanhly onleal for ilis sake who is the everla^'tinp 
pattern of patience. The concludlnir strain is full of 
toudernesri, and an apt perontion to the whole. 

The mo<t picturesque piece, perhaps, in all the ora- 
torio, is that which ensnos on the capture, "Alas I my 
JcKus now is taken." It IjckIus with a duot for so- 
prano and contralto, in which the counterpoint of soft 
wind instniments, violins and violas, without basses, 
is intricately interwoven with the plaintive vocal 

fihnMcs. Those are from time to time interrupted 
>? the exclamations of the chorus, "Lrrvc Him, bind 
Ilim not," with the accomp&Miment of bassos, or^an, 
and all the force of tho opposite orchestra — note the 
word opposite* for the nolo voices and their accom- 
panying instruments belong to the first choir and the 
ejaculations of the chorus proceed from the second, 
hO that in tho original performance the effect must 
have lieen of a waminp^ from a distance, a thoui;ht 
apart from that conveyed hy tho solo singers, stimn- 
lutin}? this, while always distinct from it. The move- 
ment ends with a half close preparatory to the flery 
outburst of the succeeding A llefn^, for double cho- 
rus, which, opening; in a different key from the com- 
mencement of the piece, concludes in that of the be- 
j;innin}r; and so its termination rounds the whole 
into just compIetenes3, after a course of seemingly 
wildest freedom. Amazement that all nature was 
not convulsed, that the eternal laws wore not sus- 
pended, thift the end of all thing's evened not upon 
the impious insult to the Son of Man. is expreteed 
better in the music than in the words befrinninip, 
**Ye lightnings, ye thunders," Its indescribable 
power of excitement micht exhaust itself were its 
character unvaried ; hut at the words, "Burst open, 
O fierce flaming caverns of Hell, then," after a pause 
of silence, a newly introduced idea proclaims tne in- 
dignance of the Christian world at that enormous 
deed of which the obloquy of all time is the retribu- 
tion. Far beyond me is it to describo the marvellous 
effect of this mighty masterstroke ; .but I may remind 
those who have heard it, of the sustaining olf a har- 
mony by one choir against the melodic motion of tiM 
opposite voices, and may thus conjure up its impres- 
sions by means of its own maeic, which surpasses the 
utmost power of analytical sorcery. 
Had tho oratorio been designed for prosentation in 



a secular bnildincr« tho tumultnnus piece last noticed 
might have judiciously eii«led ilie first pnrt. leaving 
tho audienco to calm from its stirring «*xciteme«t dur- 
ing the interval of rest that wouM eii^ue. One htm- 
drod and foriy-ono years ago, the idea hnd not dawn- 
ed upon tlio minds of men, even of Kii!i1i«limen, that 
a church was an improper place wherein to toach srt- 
cred historv, wherein to illuminate its incidents and 
onliirhten its doctrines with the effiil&^ence of human 
genius, and thereby to enkindle tho bi^rhest and holi- 
O'it of religious feelincs, by the docpeHt and most 
searching roli^rious teaching.* Then, neither divines 
nor laymen had conceived that any locality could be 
RO fitted for the porformancte of an oratorio as the 
oratory, after which the class of works is named ; 
except only the body of the church, which, since the 
Reformation, has always lioen regarded as the special 
home for the lessons and fe^stivaU of relitcion. until 
tlie new and curious fancy aroso in this country to 
question tho accepted rule of all previous time, and 
interfere, if possible, with its objiervance. 

The music to The Passion was composed to en- 
force, to animate, to idealize the text, and for per- 
fonnsnce in church on-tbe day when tho consumma- 
tion of the sacred .srory is celebrated. The famous 
divine who proposed, and the greatest of musicians 
who achieved the work, would have ill-designed their 
plan, however, had they allowed it to break off at a 
moment of such impetuous excitement, l>cfore the 
sermon that was to constitute tho interlude between 
the two divisions of this oratorio, instead of making i 
it lead tho hearers through a train of devotional f^el- 
Inc: into a frame of mind fit for tho reception of the 
admonitions of the preacher. Accordingly, the work 
proceeds with the atatoment of how the disciples left 
the master in his captors' hands, and thus introduces 
the hymn, "O Man, bewail thy sin so great," as the 
last piece before the sermon. This is set in the man- 
ner of which every one of the Cimrch Cantatas of 
Bnch contains an example. The old choral tune is 
assigned to one part of the chorus, and the other 
three parts have connterpoint upon this, sometimes 
in imitation of its phrases, sometimes in melodic fig- 
ures di<tinct from them. The vocal parts are reliev- 
ed against a totally independent accompaniment, 
throucbout the wholo of which one peculiar motion 
is constantly maintained, that hovers al>ove all. as if 
catching the thoughts of them that pray an4 wafting 
them to heaven ; and the idea thus l>eautifully devel- 
oped, constitutes both the counterpoint and the inter- 
lude to the choral tune in the sweet continuance of 
its wavinj;, both while the melody is suns: and be- 
tween its strains. Thus the song of tho Church, ac- 
cordincr to the Church's manner, is appropriately em. 
ployed to lull the agitation which the piece last no- 
ticed must have excited, and fitly framed tho hearer 
to receive tho pious discourse which was to follow. 

The portion of the oratorio designed to succeed the 
sermon, tho second part according to the nsatro of 
concert performance, opens with a solo for contralto 
with chorus, "Ah ! now is my Jcsu gone." Herein, 
Zion. or the Church, mourns over tho lost Jesus, and 
tho Faithful, half enquiringly of its cause, half con- 
solingly for its pain, muse on her deep affliction — 
Zion beinji: hero represented aymbolically as the one, 
tho loveliest of women. It has the form of a dtalocrue 
liotween the solo voice and tho chorus, *and the dis- 
tinct character of the two is always obvieus. the latter 
having the air of solace to the keener anfruish of the 
other. The pathetic effect of the piece is hoisrhtened 
by its frairmentary termination, ending, nn it does, 
with a half-close ; that is, upon a dominant harmony. 

Thus prepared, we have now the scene before 
Caiaphas. At the words, "And Jesus held His 
peace," is inserted the Recitative, "He will not 
speak," and Aria. "BehoM ! behold I" for tenor, as a 
commentary on the situation. Thetranslaior's difH- 
eulty is hero evident in flndinsr a word with the same 
accent as the original, "Gcduld," to convey the same 
meaning "patience." The purport of the song is to 
teach from divine example the uncomplaining endur- 
ance of evil : and the m«re energetic than tranquil 
spirit of the music represents this as a virtue of the 
will m^re than of resignation. Until grestor famil- 
iarity remove present impression, thfs will appear to 
me to be the least interesting piece in the work and 
the mo«t thankless to tho executant ; but among so 
much benuty as surrounds it, ono moment of less at* 
traction scarcely weakens the whole. 

"O pardon me, my God," is the Aria for contral- 
to,, with accompaniment for violin obbligato, which 
is moro generally known than any other separate 
picco. It occurs after Peter's threefold denial, when 
his bitter weeping tells the torture of his self-convic- 
tion. The deep, deep grief of a tormented conscienee 
finds here an utterance which fulfils the purport, and 
far transcends the expression of the words. One 
might suppose the power of the artist to have been 
concentrated upon this one incident, to infinite is its 
beauty ; one might suppose Bach to haye regarded 



tho situation it illustrate.-) as moro significant than 
others of man's relation to deity in his senso of bin 
and need for mercy, and as re<tuiring. therefore, pe- 
culiar prominence in the total impression the oratorio 
should convey. If this was hi4 aim. it is all aecom- 
pli^ihed. Tii'e penitential feeling embodied in the 
sons: is that which will lon;rest linger in a remem- 
brance of the work. The soft tone of the contralto 
voice, and the keirnness of that of tlie violin, are ac- 
cessories to the effect which the master well knew 
how to handle ; but'the^e judicious means are little 
to be considered in comparison with the musical idea 
of which they arc adjuncts, and this may only be re- 
garded with reverence and esteem^ with wonder. 
Note criticism, to which I was for long far too prone, 
may halt at some technical points in this piece, and 
collate them with rules that elsewhere demand im- 
plicit observance. Words of my own might lie quot- 
ed against me to this very effect ; but my perception 
is, I trust, enlarged to tho recofrnition of broader 
principlea, and of the grander right thai supersedes 
the smaller wrong of seeming irregularity ; and I 
take leave publicly to recant some immature opinions 
of the master and'his habits, which formerly I was 
too free in advancing. I belioye the song under con- 
sideration to be all that art cim accomplish in the 
transfitrnring of human emotion. The sense of a 
great ill, of which Peter's denial is the type, and 
which is daily repeated in every man's experience, 
the repentance of this ill when its frowning imago fills 
our conscience ; and the lousrine, but scarcely hoping, 
for toleration of our dastardry ; have here an expres- 
sion whose terrible grandeur inci eases ever with our 
power to comprehend it. Curiously, Mendelssohn 
in* "O T#ord have mercy," and Handel in t "Vouch- 
safe, O Ijord," have employed the saiive key of B 
minor as is here chosen fbr the setting forth of the 
same sentiment ; and the identity both of tonality 
and feeling in the three songs compels a^ reference 
/rom either to tho others ; the comparison is interest- 
in(r, nnd it is satisfactory in showing bow unlike are 
the three masters in tlieir very likeness. 

A most remarkable contrast to the foregoing is 
presented in the next rtfiective piece, the Bass Aria, 
likewise with violin obbligato, " Give me back my 
dearest Master," which occurs when the priests, as 
represented by the chorus, refuse the return of the 
blood-money from Judas. Spumini; the fee of 
treachery atid its contamination, the Christian here de- 
mands the restoration of his Lord, as symbolizing th^ 
restoration of the susceptibility of goodly infiuence.' 
To witness evil is to make tho honest but fallible 
heart rocoil from if, and the confidence, amounting 
evon to gayety, which gives to this song^ a^ happier 
expression than any other piece possesses, is indeed a 
poetical rendering' of tho siruaiion ; the wish is 
brightest to bo free from sin when i;uilt looks black- 
est in our own esteem. The truthfulness of the 
voice part, the liveliness of tho rapid scales and the 
passat^es in'arpeguio, which exemplify tho versatili- 
ty of tho violin, as compared with the effects drawn 
from tho instnimcut in tho previous sonir, and the 
wholo tenor of the present piece, embody the feeling I 
have sought to describe. 

Tho soprano Reciuitivc, " He hath done only good 
to all," and Aria, " From love.from love utiliounded/' 
constitute tho reflection upon Pilate's inquiry, "What 
evil hath He done 1" The first movement^ recapitt*- 
lates the mercies by which Jesus testified His divinity, 
and with the exquisite art elsewhere manifested io 
giving similar pointedness to meaning that would eb:e 
bo lost, the chance of key upon the words, " Beside 
thi<, Jesus nought harh done." maiks the purpert 
with beautiful siifuificance. The second movement 
tells how Jesus died out of love to us, and exulta- 
tion shines through even the regret with which this 
is avowed — a sunbeam upon the tears. The siuf^u- 
larly delictte accompaniment of a flute and two low 
ol)ocs, and no other instrument, individualizes tliis 
8on{f with peculiar tenderness. 

When Josus is delivereii over to 1)0 crucified, the 
narrative is suspended for the contralto ftecita ive. 
" Look down, O God," and Aria, " Arc my weephig " 
The remarkable modulation from the key of F sharp 
minor into G minor, that distineuishes the appeal for 
pity from the description of tho uunting and 
scourging of tlio condemned Saviour, is another 
of those traits, which, as in the preceding song, test 
the artist and the special power of his art. Painting, 
nor poetry, has nothing analogous to this beautiful 
resource in music, the power of showinjran entire re- 
vulsion of feeling by an unexpected change of key. 
Without any material means, such as a change of 
rhythm, tho slackening or hastening of tho move- 
ment, the addition or omission of peculiar toned in- 
struments, or the like, the minutest gradation rf feelj 
ing may be most toachingly expressed by a felicitons 
modulation ; almost unconflclonsly, the hearer finds 
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that by its power the effect of everything is changied, 
that even the same sounds convey a cliffdrent meaning;; 
hence, too much is not asRunrtcd in saying;, however 
incompletely the Rabjcct is liere arp^nod, that modu- 
lation represents the metapliysical in music. Gross- 
ly, indeed, is this resource of modulation abused — 
profaned, would bo yet a mild term of censure — in 
the music of Jews, Italians and natives, that is writ- 
ten for the gratification of the corrupt taste prevalent 
in France, in which keys are changed as suddenly 
and as startlingly as tricks in a pantomime, with no 
meaning but to surprise the hearer, and no aim at ex- 
pression, which is the legitimiuo end of this wonderful 
device. Ears vitiated by such abuse may grow in- 
sensitive to the' infinite l^enuty of this resource of the 
musician in its true application ; hut the beauty is 
there, and the oratorio of TA« Passion presents some 
of its most signal instances. In the second move- 
ment, hope, however faint, is blended with the soft 
lamenting, that though tears. may not efface the pa.st, 
still the sacrifice may bo accepted of a contrite 
heart. 

When Simon of Cyrcne takes the burthen of the 
cross, the Recitative^ " Yea I truly, to the cross," 
and Aria, "Come, blessed cross," for bass, points the 
lasting moral of the incident. It Is a noble song, 
which must have made a powerful inpression at the 
revival performance of the work ; for, shortly after 
this, Mendelssohn, writing to Dcvrlentto sing for the 
benefit of a meritorious musician who was in trouble 
names the piece as a desirable one to select, in spitik 
of the difBculty'presented by tlie part for the viol da 
gamba. 

The cnntmlto Recitative, " Ah ! Golgotha," and 
Aria with Chorus, " Look where Jesus beckoning 
stands," occurs after the account of the cmcifixion. 
Zion points to the arm extended on the cross a.s the 
haven of rest for the Faithful, in a sweet persua- 
sive melody. The more than once repeated phrase 
on the words, "Look " and " Rest," is one of charpi- 
ing tenderness, and the accompaniment, for low oboes 
and organ only, shares with the voice part the inter- 
est of the whole. Once more the interrogatives of the 
chorus here break the general siillncss, and influence 
as much the material effect — for with them the full 
orchestra is introduced — as they bring out the expres- 
sive power of the music. 

The last song in the oratorio is the Recitative 
** At eventide, cool hour of rest," and Aria, "Cleanse 
theo, O my soul," for bass. It is inserted in the 
Gospel narrative where Pilate grants the body of 
Jesus to the request of Joseph of Arimathca. After 
the agitated scene that follows the crucifixion, and 
powerfully realizes, though without the aid of or- 
chestral effect, the terror of that awful moment, the 
purpose of the artist was gradually to calm his 
hearers from the excitement to which they had been 
wrought, and, by means of a succession of soothing 
pieces, to dismii<8 them in hopeful, hnppy tranquillity. 
Tending to this roKulf is the eflTectof tlie Choral "If 
I should o'er forsake Thee," which is strengthened by 
that of tho present song, quite confirmed by the final 
Choru.s. Allnsicm to the chief events in Scripture 
hintory that have befallen at the close of day, gives 
scope for varied coloring in the first movement ; but 
tho variety disturbs not the softness of tho hues, 
which picture rather the tranquillity of the after glow 
than the radiance of the sunset. The melodious 
smoothness of the second movement, with its very 
unique closing cadence on the descent of an octave, 
tells of a hope that our heart may ho purified for the 
reception ot Jesus, sa that He may be entombeJ 
therein. 

The narrative closes with the sealing of the sepul- 
chre, sequent upon whirh is the concluding number, 
the rcciiuiivc, ''I'lio Lord baih lain Him down to 
rest," and Double Chorus, "Around Thy tomb." 
Tlio firnt movement is a series of pnssngea for each 
of the solo voices sutTossivcly, divided by short 
phrases for tlic chortis, the former reflecting on the 
termination of the Saviour's earthly troubles wkich 
were the price of pcnco *o man, and the latter breath- 
ing a swt*et farewell to Him whose body is departed, 
but whoso spirit rests with us forever. Allow me a 
last word upon tho accompanied Recitatives, of which 
tills is a specimen, as distinguished from the free 
declamation to which the narrative is set : — The first 
examples of recitaiive, by Caccini, I'eri, Cavalieri 
and Monteverde. at the end of tho IBth century, ex- 
emplify rather the former than tho more free style ; 
so do such instances, as "Comfort ye" of Handel ; so 
also does much of the writing, sometimes defined as 
Arioso, of the present day ; its com{)osition is infi- 
nitely interesting to the author, its effect upon the 
audience is most impressive when it is perfectly suc- 
cessful ; but when it fails of this perfection, or when 
it is applied to trivial jiubj^cts, it becomes tedious in 
itself and unfits the hearer's attention for the regular- 
ly developed movements. It is in time hut not in 
rhythm, and too musical therefore to bo any relief to 



the continuous melodies, while it hat no tuneful 
interest of its own ; its merit is wholly in the force 
with which it renders the words, and in this merit 
the specimens by Bach are pre-eminent. The par- 
pose alreaily hinted at, of bringing the oratorio by 
gentle degrees to so tranquil a close that the hearen 
may depart from its performance in a condition of 
perfect peace, is beautifully completed In the final 
movement. Death is imagined as sleep, and the 
tomb as a couch of rest, and the music is a lullaby 
invoking softest slumbers. It is a stream of melody 
of the most refined character and exalted beauty. 
One phrase of touching sweetness set to the words, 
"Ruhet saufte, sanfte ruh't," (Rest Thee softly, soft- 
ly rest) ; and it derives special tenderness from the 
commencement of the first syllable upon an unac- 
cented quaver, and its continuance with the effect of 
•yncopation upon tho next accent. 

A piece so mild, so soothing, so full of heavenly 
calm, is scarcely to be found in sacred music ; and if 
the object of tho proposer of the work was to impresff 
the lesson that, however severe our ordeals, the 
Christian principle brings "peace on earth to men of 
good will, it could not have been summed up in 
language more penetrating. 

If ever artist poured out his whole heart in his 
work, that certainly did Bach in the oratorio of The 
Passion, The man himself speaks and lives in every 
phrase of it, for such truthfulness, such forvor, could 
not choracierize any subjective treatment. Immense- 
ly much has to bo accomplished before English audi- 
ences can do that justice to this wonderful composi- 
tion which is only to be reached through familiarity 
with its beauties. Such familiarity will a thousand- 
fold repay the pains of its acquirement ; but it is to 
be acquired by knowing tho music, not by reading 
about It, and the utmost value for which I can hope 
in these remarks, is that they may urge those who 
are open to the highest musical gratification to seek 
it in the study of this great work ef art. 



Mnsio in Boiton— Eeported Down East- 

(From th« Portlaod Traimrlpt.) 

Boston, April 9, 1870. 

Editor of tlie Transcript: — The Harvard Associa- 
tion series of concerts for this season have come to a 
close, sapplomentod by two extra benefit concerts, 
one for the projected Art Museum, and the other for 
Mr. Carl Zorrahn, the very able and popular conduc- 
tor. These concerts, as osoal, have been interesting 
and well attended, and we have come to regard them 
as the staple musical engagements of the year. The 
programmes, (I am tempted to follow the London 
Orchestra and abbreviate this word to prot^mm) aro 
always made up from the best material and with es- 
pecial regard to unity and fitness. Thus far the man- 
agers have .steadily resisted all innovations upon their 
first formed plan of producing none but the works 
of compoiicrs whose reputations aro well established — 
in short of trying no experiments. They say there 
is need of our first becoming familiar with music that 
the world has already stamped with its approval, and 
then we can better afford to give ear to some of the 
new applicants for our admiration. Whilo Gade and 
Srerndale Bennett, perhaps on tho strength of Men- 
delssohn's admiration, have been admitted to the 
sacred company of Beethoven. Mo7.art, and Schubert, 
the doors are still barred against all now comers. In 
vain do the heralds of the "new schools " knock for 
entrance. Wagner, Li^xt, Raff and Rubinstein 
find no rcrogniiion. Very many of our musical 
people, feeling that thcjr have a tolerable acquain- 
tance with the best masters, aro anxious to hear what 
these new men have to say, and to know something 
of the musical thought of u> day. Say thoso persons, 
they may or may not be great, bnt wo want to hear 
and know. Thero are influences at work that may 
bring about a change and give us a taste of " Young 
Germany '' another season. 

Theodore Thomiu is already giving us a foretaste of 
this new order of music in tho series of orchestral 
concerts he is now giving at the Music Hall. He 
has evidently arranged his programmes mainly with 
reference to noveltv, and consequently wo often have 
a curious jumble of new and old that tends to keep 
ono in a sortof fe\er and ague of excitement and re- 
pose. Thus at the second concert, a long and unin- 
telligible Vorapicl by Wagner was followed by a very 
tender and lovely adagio bv Beethoven, and the 
second part of a "DramAtic Symphony " by Berlioz, 
in which some of the love-stricken Romeo s experi- 
ences, winding up with a ball at tho Capulets, more 
extravagantly set forth by a series of astonishing or- 
chestral effects, was followed by a most superb ren- 
dering of the great Fifth Symphony. Witli what a 
joyful, restful feeling one heard the first measures of 
the glorious aUi-tjro movemont,by which tho soul 
was excited to a noble longing and delight. 



The programme of the third concert was a little 
more consistent, and thero were few interniptions to 
the novelties. In this wo had a specimen of Rubin- 
stein's work, which proved interesting in parts, but 
too long unless better. It seemed also lacking in 
form and unitv, which those composers seem to have 
a perpetual disdain for. An overture by Berlioz, 
" Le Carnival Remain," did not increase the interest 
in this composer's works,and Meyerbeer's"Struensee" 
overture was but little better. The ever beautiful 
Scherzo firom Mendelssohn's "Midsummer Night's 
Dream " was like a gleam of sanshine in a gloomy 
day. 

A "Suite in canon form," by J. O. Grimm, given 
at the fourth concert, proved very interesting, and de- 
serving of better acquaintance. I mast confeia to 
considerable disappointment in the specimens of the 
now composers thas far given by Mr Thomas, and I 
am of tho opinion that our music lovers wi'.l be more 
than ever satisfied with the kind of material of which 
our Symphony Concerts are made. 

Certainly one of the roost Interesting features of 
these concerts is the wonderful playing of tke new 
pianist, MiM Anna Mehlig, who has fairly taken 
Boston "by storm," to use a hackneyed expression. 
She made her first appearance here a few weeks ago 
in one of the Harvanl Symphony Concerts, and was 
at once accorded a position among the finest players 
that have ever appeared here. In fact, it is diflScult 
to speak as one feels after hearing her, without ap- 
pearing undulv enthusiastic. One of cur foremost 
pianists is said to have remarked that he felt that he 
was to her what his pupils are to him In person 
she is tall, slim, with a thin face and dark complex- 
ion, not graceful nor particularly prepossessing. She 
is unassuming in manner and void of personal dis- 
play. Her technique is the most complete and fin* 
ished of any pianist I have tver heard, and seems to 
bo more than equal to any requirements that may bo 
made apon it. She executes the most difficult and 
trying passages with an ease that robs them of one 
half their difficulties. But mere important and bet- 
ter than this, she plays with intelligence and feeling. 
She gives the meaning, the spirit ef what she plays. 
Being a woman, she has no compositions of her own 
to bring into notice and advertise, and devotes^ her- 
self to the interpretation of the best and most inter- 
esting works. She If as plaved Schumann's Concerto 
in A minor, Chopin's in fe minor, and Beethoven's 
in G No. 4, giving with admirable skill and thought- 
ful appreciation the spirit, feeling and characteristic 
beauty of each. I hope we shall have opportunities 
of hearing her in a smaller hall, and in compositions 
better adapted f«)r a display of the finer qualities of 
hor genius. Walter Cohwat. 



usital Correspnbence. 



Milan, March 17.— Dkar Journal.— The hol- 
idays of Christmas, of the New Year, and of the 
Carnival, have parsed without having given us any- 
thing worthy of musical note. In a large Catholic 
city like Milan, one would naturally expect to hear 
something fine commemorative of the great annual 
Christian Festival. The Oratories, "Passion Musik," 
Symphony and Quartet and Choral and Piano Con- 
certs of a two winters' slay in Berlin ill prepare one 
for the actual dearth of everything but Opera to be 
found in Milan. To sum up the season's repertoire, 
it consists of four operas of Verdi, three of Meyer- 
beer, Halbvy's L* Khrm, and two now ones. Fur- 
ther than this there is alwolutely nothing to record. 
The orchestra of the Scala^the royal opera house — 
does not give concerts ; at least it has not given any. 
The nearest approach to anything of the kind is 
heard in the caftf Gnocchi, where two violins, a 'cello, 
a clarionet and a piano, discourse arrangements from 
the Italian operas. Tho Italians crave new things, 
and the impresarii find it for their interest to produce 
every season one or two new works. It is really as- 
tounding, tho number of poor operas that are anno- 
ally ground from tho mill. 

The usual complaint is that the German mosic is 
too heavv for Italians. No doubt the German man- 

w 

ner of thinking is too deep and solid for the flighty 
luliatts, but it cannot be that the Germans have 
written vocal music too heavy for Italians who pre- 
tend to sftig Verdi. Mozart is purely Italian in his 
treatment of the voice, yet of this master one opera 
only, Don Giovanni, is given in Italy, and that too at 
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rare intenrals. Wncner, at the other extreme, can be 
pat side by side with Verdi, so far as strain upon the 
Toioe is concerned. If Verdi does not prove too mach 
for a singer, Wagner certainly will not. It is a de- 
plorable trath that the Italians are losing gronnd in 
masic ; they are prejudiced against everything for- 
eign, especially the German. In a conversation re- 
cently with an Italian artist, whose general intelli- 
gence and cultivation led me to hope better things, 
she made snch a sweeping statement derogatory to 
the German mnsic, that I asked her if she had ever 
heard any of the works of the German masters. 
Ponder npon the reply : **Ho aentito Don Giovanni e 
Lohengrin,** "1 have heard Don Giovanni and Lo- 
hengrin ;** to which she afterwards added Schubert's 
Serenade. The answer tells iu own story, the preju- 
dice of ignorance, and is a fair exponent of the pub 
lie opinion of Italy about German music. Here is 
another personal instance as proving the correctness 
of my statement. I recently carried the twelve so- 
prano arias arranged by Robert Franz from Handel's 
operas, to Lucca, who has the largest music publish- 
ing house in Milan, and asked to know if he could 
not have a notice of them written in the musical jour- 
nal, or bring them before the pnblie in some way. 
"It's of no use. The singers will not sing them, and 
so the public would not buy them, and I should lose 
money by the operatian," he answered. If this does 
not indicate a low ebb of public taste, I am at a loss 
to know what would. 

But to return to the operas. The season com- 
menced with Christmas and still continues. There 
are two opera houses, the Scala and the Carcano. 
The first of these as I said is the royal opera houro. 
Of this world renowned Scala not very much can be 
laid ; externally dingy, with no particular style of 
architecture, the sides generou8ly sprinkled with post 
bills, and the door-way beset with venders of periodi- 
cals. It has no grand nor imposing appearance and 
is hardly theatrical. In the same block are stores 
and dwelling houses. The royal shield hung half 
way up the front side, with **Ia Scala R." upon its 
dim face, serves to dispel the doubt which the travel- 
ler generally entertains as to whether this can he the 
noted Scala or not. Having prefaced thus much of 
the outside, let us go through the numerous doorways 
into the low studded corridor, thence into the house 
proper. Tour first impression on entering is likely 
to be the correct and lasting one, namely, that the 
theatre is very large. Elegant it is not, nnd is the 
farthest removed from classic. It is simply a very 
large theatre, pretty well upholstered, and with plen- 
ty of gilt and white contrast to giro a showy effect 
when illuminated. The scenic arrangements are, 
however, of the very best nnd always in taste. The 
operas are nut on the stage in the very best manner. 
The attendance is usually good, though the honte is 
full only on occasion of a new opera, the interest for 
which flags after the first few nights. 

An Italian audience is peculiar. I donbt if any- 
where else one could hear like expressions of appro- 
bation or displcasuro liestowed upon singcn*. The 
Italians are so familiar with their native music th.nt 
they can and do follow note for note whatever may 
be sung. A false note or a poor tone brings down 
a storm of hisses. Most of them carry whistles in 
their pockets or attached to their watch guards. If 
the singer continues to do poorly, these whistles are 
brought into requisition, and snch a storm of whist- 
ling, hissing, hooting, cries of "enough/' "go home," 
"dog," "bow-wew," cannot be heard outside of 
Italy. This is what they call hero a fiasco. The 
pen fails to do justice to such a scene of riot and dis- 
order. At a recent performance of Lwsa Miller, an 
opera by Verdi, the basso announced himself as sud- 
denly taken III, and begged the indulgence of the 
audience for that evening. Instead of showing him 
indulgence, they hooted him off the stage after the 
first act. All this and more the singer has to endure 



in Italy. The very best artists do not escape the 
hisses if momentarily indisposed. One great source 
of annoyance in the Scala is the incessant loud con- 
versation and laughing ; gentlemen reading the even- 
ing papers sold on the spot ; many drinking cham- 
pagne or eating t *es in the boxes, with here and there 
a would-be connoisseur showing his prowess and an- 
noying his neighbors by humming aloud the aria 
sung upon the stage, always a beat or two in advance. 
One could almost imagine one's self in a caf<£. 

If the opera in Milan is to be taken as a sample 
for Italy in general, then opera in Italy is a grand 
humbug. One loses all patience with such people 
and begs to know where their manners are. Little 
can be said of music without the pale of opera. In 
short there is none. Opera everywhere. The theme 
for conversation in the caff is opera and singers, their 
fortunes nnd misfortunes ; whether the performance 
of last night was meritorious ; whether Mongini sang 
his high C with head or falsetto ; whether Sass 
should not have sung this phrase in this fashion, and 
that phrase in another ; finding fault with the miser- 
able voice of this member of the chorus, and praising 
the fine voice of that one ; analyzing the whole thing* 
from beginning to end in general and in particular. 
Opera everywhere. People in the street sing it, 
nothing else is ground from the hand-organs, and 
only operatic arrangements for the bands and for 
the small cafd orchestras. The people never tire of 
it. Thoy hear it in private concerts and do not want 
to hear anything else. They are jealous of every 
note even of the orchestral part, and if any member 
of the orchestra fails to perform his part well, he has 
to suffer the never failing penalty of hisses. A few 
nights since one of the horn players made a mistake 
such as may be heard at times in any orchestra,— a 
broken tone, — and the whole house went into a roar 
of "oh," concluding with hisses. The members of 
the opera troupe are genernlly non-residents ; they 
make contracts of short duration and travel from 
place to place. There are fine masters of singing 
here, hut their pupils after a short trial In Italy leave 
for a better field than this country can ofler them. 

Even church music has lost its former renown. A 
grand cathedral like that of Milan should have the 
means at its disposal to produce the best works in an 
appropriate manner. The church, both Protestant 
and Catholic, has nothing to gain in catering to a 
weok modem taste for romantic music. On the con- 
trary it has every thing to lose. If any music should 
be preserved intact it is that of the church. The 
good old choral style, the substantial and solid four 
to eight part singing of the two centuries preceding 
onr own is rapidly giving way to sentimental and 
meaningless stuff. Cnn we not find the explnnation 
of this in the growing uncertainty and multiplicity 
of church creeds ? The old masters were taught io 
believe in the strict tenets of religion of that day ; 
their minds were moulded to adopt as their own the 
rigid, though it may be dogmatical, ideas of their 
time ; they were tiught to believe that the Bible had 
one, and but one, definite meaning to which they 
slionid strictly adhere. Their music breathes this 
from every pore. There is a certain sturdiness and 
truth in the old style of the two centuries preceding 
our own ; a conviction which convinces. Among 
these old masters of church style, Palestrina was the 
first to establish a reputation which makes his name 
as tvcU known to-dny as any of the old composcis. 
lie was the greatest of the masters of the Roman 
school, which virtually, commenced with Gondimol, 
the teacher of Palcstrino. The music was sung h 
capdla, no instrument whatever accompanying. All 
these fine crcaiions of Palestrina have been set aside 
for the sweet, sentimental style of modern operatic 
music. Also his contemporaries and followers, Na- 
nini, Allegri, Morales and Gallus, who still kept in 
the path of their master, though themselves more 
modem, are now almost unknown. Perhaps only in 



the halls of the Sistina at Rome can these old mastars 
still be heard a capella, and this too only on rare oc- 
casions. 

With the invention and development of opera, this 
four to sometimes twenty-four part song gradually 
gave way to melody and solo singing with instrumen- 
tal accompaniment, which came to be regarded as 
the main feature of the church service. That the 
organ and orchestra were an immense gain musical 
ly, need not be dwelt upon. That these in them- 
selves had no part in bringing church music to its 
present condition we have evidence enough in the 
"Passion Musik," -'Grosse Messe," "Magnificat," 
and numerous Cantatas of Sebastian Bach. This 
grand old master, king of all the intricacies of coun- 
terpoint and form, a man of the strongest religious 
convictions, who went to the Bible for his inspiration 
and believed implicitly its troths, this Sebastian Bach 
breathed into his works his own lofty soul, and bos 
left to the world choral compositions, which for gran- 
deur, depth, pathos and sublime inspiration, have 
never been excelled l»y any other master. " Wem die 
Kuntt da» Leben ist, defs Ltben iit eine grosse Kunst" 
"His life is a great art, to whom Art is life," said 
Bach. No artist has exemplified this more than he. 
His whole life was a constant devotion to music and 
religion. (Te never wrote to obtain the fickle flattery 
of his fellow men, but to glorify, through his divine 
art, the Crontor, to interpret whose teachings he be- 
lieved himself appointed from Heaven. A nearer 
acquaintance with Bach's works discloses ever new 
hidden beauties, and a tenderness of feeling united 
with a trae poetic nature, snch as no other writer of 
church music has ever manifested. Handel never 
had such convictions. More secular in his ways and 
manner of thinking than Bach, ho took another di- 
rection in his oratorios. With all their grandeur the 
oratori(»s of Handel are not always without a certain 
seculnr element, not a suspicion of which is to be 
found in Bach. The Mnsiah even is not free from 
it. In some places the themes have been taken note 
for note from an opera written many years ago on an- 
other and secular subject ; evidence enough that thry 
were not always the result of religious inspiration. 
Hnndcl, like mnny Italian masters, wrote not only 
church music, but operas as well, and the two styles 
could hardly remnin distinct. This was especially 
the case with Hnndel, who wrote his oratorios after 
many years spent in composing operas. Mozart in 
his lieqiiimi and Masses is just as little a church com. 
poser as Beethoven in his "Christiu am Otiberg'* or in 
his Masses. Notwithstanding their great musical 
worth and lieauty, they have little in common with 
the old church style, and are a case in point to what 
I have alreadjrsnid of church music, namely, thnt it 
has lost its former strict nnd independent style ; fiirih. 
er, that it has passed through all the various stages 
of transformation, and has alisorl>ed all the operatic 
and romantic clement now prevalent in music. This 

is especinlly true of Catholic countries. The only 
real exception in North Germnny, where they stiil 
retain the love for ihc old style. Catholic Germany 
has already made strides in the direction of romantic 
music, tliough not so far gone as Italy and Franco. 

Another partial exception is the better English 
chun'h music. The oratorios of Costa, at times so 
fine, yet border upon the sentimental only too often. 
In America no exception can bo made. It is really 
dreadful, the continued melange of opera, which is 
served up to onr congregations hy persons who can- 
not or will not compo^^e suitable music, nor draw 
upon the exhnustloss supply to be had in the old Ital- 
i in and German chomls and cantatas. It is a good 
sign and nredi'^ts well for onr musical future in Bos- 
ton thnt the Handel and Haydn Society has com- 
menced the study nf Bach's mu>ic. The singers will 
love it more the better acquainted they become with 
it. May the time be near at hand when we shall 
have everv year, as a never failing event, the Saint 
Matthew Passion of Bach, as well as the beautiful 
AJemali. 

I intended to speak of the Italian o])era as com- 
pared with the German and French, but more in an- 
other letter. o. 
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Theodore Thomas's "Symphony and Fopn- 

lar Concerts.** 

A whole season of orchestral music crowded 
into a week ! It shows how jvreat an interest is 
felt here now in music of this order, that, imme« 
diately after the twelve Symphony Concerts of 
the Harvard course, the Music Hall could be fill- 
ed for seven successive evenings, and an af>er- 
noon besides, by pa<rer listeners to the admirable 
orchestra of Mr. Thomas, and to pro^ammes so 
abounding; in good things, if aliio mingled with 
things strange and questionable, as the follow- 
ing: 

Tuesday Evening^ April 5. 

OT«Hart, *'[«rOD0re." No. 8 .BcethAron. 

OooeorUtilok W«b«fr. 

Ul«i« Anna Mehlifc. 
Synphonio Poem. "Taara.** lAOM.itoa Tri3nfo..LI»«k. 

Ov«rtnr«,"W^n»ftinTeir KAwilnl. 

Tr«raa»erpi Bcbnnmnn. 

L^Invitellon a U Daiim Webvr. 

Instramvntntion bj Ueetor Berllos. 

PUdo Solo. Chopin. 

UIm Anna Mehllg. 
lUroh Triumphal*. **8ohiner" MeyorbMr. 

Wednesday Evening^ Ajml 6. 

Tor*pM to "Din Mdntonlagiir too NUnib«f"...Wa|{ner. 

Adavio. "ProtoKtheas" Boethovvn. 

CoDOerto In A minor. Op. 64 Sehomaoa. 

Mini Anna .M«hllfc. 
Second Part of thA dramatic Symphony, "Romeo »t 

J ullv»." Op. 17 lUrllm. 

Bomeo aeol. TristevM. Concert ei Bol. Qrand Fdte 

ches Capulet. 

Symphony No. 5, C minor. Op. 67 Beethoven. 

Thursday Evening^ April 7. 

Bb Mnsikalbehce Chwacterblid. "Faoet.'* Op. 68 

RubinAteln. 

Concerto No. 1, in B rolnAr. Op. 11 Chopin. 

MiM Anna Hehll|C. 
Orertnre, "Le Camaval Komain" Berlioi. 

Overture, "StrnenMe^* Meyerbeer. 

Thome and YarfntlonB. "Kelatir Frans'l." (AuntHiin 

National Hymn) .'...Uaydn. 

St fine Orrhwirra. 
Scihenn. ''HMpnmmw Nlffht*a Dream**. . . .Uendeliwohn. 

llano Solo, "raujit Walts." Unit. 

Mil* Arna Uehllff. 
Oupriceio Brillante eur le Theme, "Jota Aregoneea" 

Glinka. 

Friday Evening, April 8. 

Suite in Canon form. Op. 10 J. O. Grimm. 

Allegro con brio, Andante lento. Tempo di Minuetto, 
Allegro ripoloto. 
String Orehertra. 
The Snio Quartet, by Mfe^rp. Theo. Thomps, C. Matzica, 

Fr. II«mroann, and Pr. PrelfenM*hnf»lder. 
IniroducUon to ihe Third Ant of ''Medea". . . .Cherubinl. 

Concetto No. 4, in G. Op. 65 Beothoren. 

Mlai Anna Mehlig. 

Sym'phoDj No. 4, in D minor. Op. 120. ..... Schumann. 

Saturday Afternoon, April 9. 

Symphony In D, No. 601, Koechel Monrt. 

Ad«glo. Alli*frro, Andante, Preato. 

Coneerto No. 8, in C minor. Op 87 BeethOTen. 

1. Allegro con brio. 2. lArgo. 8. Bondo. 
Mia Anna Mehlig. 

FeatlTal Overture. Op. 60 Volkmann. 

Traenmerel Schumann. 

Polonaiae. ''Strnenaee" Meyerbetir. 

Piano Solo. **Tannhlnaer March" Ltoit. 

Mtaa Anna Mehlig. 
Symphonic Poem. "Lee Prelude*." (Lamartine). .Liut. 

Saturday Evening, April 9. 

Overture "Oberou" Weber. 

Air and Gavotte ftaeh. 

Pnhento. '^Rerormation Symphony"... ....Mendvlaeohn. 

▲ir Yari^. Solo tw Trombone , Beer. 

Mr. V. Leeteoh. 
Torchlight March , Mo. 8. minor Meyerbeer. 

Overture. ''TannhUnier" Wagner. 

S *reoade ....... Hajdn. 

W Uts. **0n the beautiful blue Danube" Strauai. 

Trio for Freneh Home and Trombone Bergmann. 

MeMfi «**Hm*^. Lo»a» and Fi«»et»<»h. 
Po ka Magnrka. '*Blu Han and dn Slan." I 
Potka. ''Klogesendet." /...Straum. 
AiATche lIuBgrutoe. ^'Aokocv" • • • BerUoa. 



Sunday Evening ^ April 10. 

symphony, No. 1, B flat. Op. 88 Schumann. 

FrUhlinga Phanta«le. Op. 28 Gada. 

For Vocal Quartet. Piano and Orchestra 

1 . Allegro moderato e eoatennto. S AII*»gro melto a 

con fuoro. 8 AMefrro Vivere. 

Miami L. Gatee, A. 8. Rran, Mman*. A. Krelssmann and 

C. ^hraub^adt^r. 

Mlaa Anna Mehlig and Orehcatra. 

Overture. "FreiaehUts" Weber. 

Erlk»nig Schubert. 

Mr. Auiruat Krai«amann. 
AIlefCTO Ylvare. > No. A, 0. and 10, 

Adairlo^AlWm Molto. I from the rroni«>th«ua Muaic. 
Allegro, Paatornl^. ) Op. 48. 

Beethoven. 
Piano Soloc : a. **9olr^ do YIenne.". . . .Srhubert— LImtt. 

b. "Ia Campanula" Liast. 

Miita Anna Mi*hlirf. 
Tbrchllght March. No. 1, In B Sat Meyerbeer. 

Monday Evening, April 1 1. 

Suite In Op. 101 Raff. 

1. Introduction and Fnvne. 2. Mennett. 8. Adagivtto. 
4 Srherao. 5. March. 

Concerto, No. 1, B flat .Ll«st. 

MIsa Anna Mehlig. 

Overture. **Mldaumm«>r Nlorht^a Dream**.. Mendelaaohn. 

Oreheatm. 

Fantaale for French Horn .Schmlts. 

Mr. llnniy Schmidt. 

Walta. "Moncenbmrt^Hr " Stranw. 

A|l^rett4> from the 8|H Srmphonv Beethoven. 

Polka MaBurk!<. pUrmliArm." I 

Polka FranealM. { *• '8 globt nnr a Kaiaentadt." I 

Ptranaa. 
Overture. "RIenil" Wagner. 

Before diflcussin;r these prog:rammes we should 
remark that this* was the second visit of the 
Thomas Orchestra. In October last they came 
preludinj; to our winter season, as they have just 
now piven as the postlude. Then they gave fi?e 
performances. This makes twenty-five orchestral 
concerts heard in Bostoa in the six months from 
October 29 to April 11. 

But we mast bear in mind that there is an es- 
sential diflference between the regular Symphony 
Concerts which have formed the staple of our 
season, and Kuch skirmishing, occasional viHitations 
as thete last, however brilliant ; as great a differ- 
ence in spirit, motive, character, as in the mTn- 
ner of their coming. The former may be less 
brilliantly equipped, less exceptionally perfect in 
performance, less attractive to the crowd, less 
dazzling with novelties, and yet be better con- 
certs in the true artistic sense. That is, they 
may be, and they generally are, more purely 
feasts of Art, and leave more of the impression, 
of the- spirit, influence, and (so to speak) religion 
of true Art behind them. Means and manner of 
performance are much in all Art occasions ; but 
the spirit, the motive of the occasion counts in the 
long run for more. Concerts given for the mo- 
tive mainly of celebrity or gain ; concerts which 
cater to general desires and appetites, rathei* 
than to real taste (which can be very catholic) ; 
concerts which aim to draw full houses for the 
time being, by creating a sensation, — though they 
excel p>erhaps in means and execution, — never in 
the long run leave as fine and deep an impren* 
sion, nor are they as purely enjoyable, nor as 
sweet in the memory, as those of which the mo- 
tive is purely artistic and which miqister in the 
first place and directly to the higher taste sup- 
posed to be already formed and needing to be 
made sure of its due round of opportunities. 
These latter are conceived in the same spirit with 
the classical "Philharmonic** concerts so-called, 
and the Conservatory concerts of Paris, Leipzig, 
&c., their object being to conserve, and keep ever 
bright and near the standard of trae Art in the 
immortal masterworks of genius, so that it may 
not get lost sight of, ov so mixed up in wearisome 
confusion amid louder, more importanate and 
dazzling things as to cease lo seem like itself or 
pass for its intrinsic worth. • Their aim is to con- 



fo!idato and vitalize a certoin central force of 
public taste and true Art feeling, keeping it, amid 
all the babel of tongues and Bovelties, undissipa- 
ted, undistractcd. One must be very jealous of 
such opportunitifi in order to preserve them. 
They cannot be made sure of, pcrmanently« un- 
less they are organised and made regular ; and 
this implies the organizing of an aa<lience, as sure 
and regular and loyal, as the programmes offered 
it are surely to be trusted for their truth to Art 
and to Ihe soul's sincerest need of Art, — not to 
the whim, the curiosity, the prurient passion for 
excitement, the reigning fashion of the moment. 
We want something that shall point at o^n to 
the stars; fireworks are well enough too in their 
way : but which can we best afford to do with- 
out ? The distinction between the artistic and 
the virtuoso character is one not too commonly, 
and yet well, recognized. Now there may be a 
virtuoso Orchestra as well as a virtuoso singer, 
violinist or pianist. There may be virtuoso Con- 
certs of Orchestral music, even pressing Bach and 
Beethoven into their kaleidoecopic gallery, as 
well as concerts where such spirits give the tone, 
not excluding every other element, bot suflering 
none to come into disturbing relations, or rather, 
into unrelated contiguity, with them. 

We are by no means alone in looking upon 
the Thomas concerts somewhat in the light of or- 
chestral virtuoso concerts. This is not meant as 
disparagement, but simply in the sense of defini- 
tion, which afVer all is the only imfiortant sense 
of criticism. TKankfulfor an exceedingly rich 
week, in which there was a vast deal to enjoy and 
much to. learn, we are of those who, after drink- 
ing thereof to the full, still keep the sweeter taste 
of the old springs whifth, however imperfect in 
their means of outlet, have still refreshed us spa- 
son afler season : for to them' we are indebted 
largely for the power to enjoy, to learn from, to 
discriminate among the not always brighter 
liquids brought us now. While we enjoy and 
praise much which the stranger brings, we must 
not forget our loyalty to our own good beginnings, 
nor peril all we have achieved through persever- 
ance in pnre effort, by suffering our interest to be 
drawn hither and thither, while we support noth- 
ing permanevit. Attracted by our sncce^ a host 
of speculators will be eager to rush in and try to 
build* their transient fortunes on it. Let us learn 
from ^11 examples, but let us use the lesson an<l 
the knowledge in our own way, still cherishing, 
improving on what has been well begun* 

Bat we ore patting the moral before the story. Let 
us moke haste to recognise, as folly as we did last an- 
tomn, and as our whole muiical community have 
done, the rare excellence of the Thomas Orchestra, 
an3 its decided saporiority to oar Qwn or any ever 
heard in Boston,— for as to Jollien's, that was virtuo- 
so altogether, and ran away with people's senses 
jast when we were in a fair, hopeful way of forming 
a sound, settled taste (in tlie "Germ an la" times), so 
as to set as back for years, indeed until a new on- 
ward current set in with the Symphony Croncerts 
only five years ago. — All that we found admirable in 
iu composition then, we find now : the same average 
excellence in all the instmmeots ; the same parity of 
lone in each, and the same clear, lively, rich ensem- 
ble,^a euphony of the whole which makes the tone- 
a;asses qaickening and grateful to the sense; the 
same marvelToas predsion of attack and accent ; the 
same light and shade, the vital phrasing, produced 
by nicely graduated force in passing from one tone to 
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another, and by the toning; down of infltmments in | 
combination in favor of the one which onght to npealc 
the most si^nincantiy; the flame general perfection, 
clearness and cflvctiveness of rendering in every kind 
of mosic. All this, with some increa.<e of nnmbers 
since last Fall (by the addition of our Mendelngohn 
Quintette Club, and a few more of oar orchestra), 
hrin;rinfi: the whole up to nearly sixty. We think of 
the sound phi/nique of such an orchestra, as if it were 
a splendid animal, with every limb and muscle equal- 
ly developed, trained to vic^orons, free play. No such 
thine: as a lame or feeble execution of any piece 
soemeil possible with it. Everything was certain to 
go well. 

It was much to have it shown to ns so palpably 
what a Kood orchestra can be. what beantiful results 
from choice materinls in fit combination, continually 
trained to work together. For the stimulus of such 
example given to our own musicians, if for nothing 
more, we have to thank Mr. Thomas. Already wo 
have seen the improvement in oar Symphony per- 
formances. Indeed the difference between the two 
orchestras in the rendering of the classical Sympho- 
nies and Overtures is not so great— except in point 
of euphony and,^o to say, the physique of the thing 
— in point of interpretation not so great — as one might 
expect from such superior means. The "Leonore" 
Overture has been made fully as impreasive in our 
own concerts. The poetry and moaning of those four 
Symphonies has been quite as well brought home to 
04. But the C-miaor of Beethoven did ring out 
superbly this time, and indeed was gloriously render- 
ed. The Titanic scramble of the bas«es in the Scher- 
so was more boldly and distinctly outlined, af^er a 
Michel -Angelesque fashion, than we have known be- 
fore. The brass, refreshingly pure and sure and 
strong, was perhaps too prominent at times, both 
here and in the Schumann Symphonies, which also 
were extremely well played. Once or twice a ques- 
tion of reading might bo raised ; for instance the an- 
nouncing of thp theme of the Fifth Symphony, the 
first three notes, wiih such marked emphasis, and in 
a time twice as slow as tlie general movement of the. 
piece. Doubtless it was done because Beethoven 
said : '*So knocks Fate at the door ;" but if he had 
intended the three knocks to be exceptionally empha- 
sised, be would have marked it so ; and the imagina- 
tion is excited more if the raps are first heard as 
if incidentally and unsuspectingly, leaving their 
dread import to be found out as the theme develops. 
No classic rendering on the whole seemed to us so 
fresh and per%ct as that of Mozart's Symphony in 
D. The "Oberon" and."Freyscbutz*' and "Midsum- 
mer Night's Dream" Overtures of course were suited 
for this orchestra. But the finest revelations, to our 
sense and feeling, were those selections from the 
"Prometheus" music, especially, the Adagio with 
harp, and in which Bergiier*s 'cello sings Uie melody 
with such expression^ and that introduction from 
Cherubini's "Medea," sublime in its simplicity 
These are choice additions to our concert stock, and 
tiie renderings were ^\\ wccould wish. To these we 
may add two of the works by new men, namety the 
SttUe» by liafT and Grimm. The latter, for strings 
only, pleased \xi best, as.having so much quiet unsf- 
fected music in it ; the solo quartet was lovely. Ra(T 
uses all the instrnmefits» and his'w«rkjs strange and 
novel ;. a well wrought end elahprate, ^hopgh hardly 
an inspiring fugue succeeds the iutrodaction ; in the 
other movements there is irrcst variety and charm of 
fancy. The Overture by Volkmann, too, if not orig 
inal, yet impressed us miuiodil^, . as a spontaneous, 
wholesome work. 

The above, with two or three more short, familiar 
classical selections, and the rich list of classical Con- 
certos, about sums up the purely and sincerely mwtiad 
portion of these concerts. But all this was mixed up 
without much rhyme or reason, (except in Friday's 
Concert), with elements incongruous ; bewildering and 



startling specimens of modem music of ffffct, whose 
chief f fTect on us, we must say, is to make us feel 
unmusical,— distracted, discontented, and not nearer 
Heaven, as true music should ; for music is not mu- 
sic if there be not some religion, some sweet victory 
and soul's peace in it. 

And bore again we thank Mr. Thomas for such 
opportunities to hear for once so many of the 
boasted miracles oF men of a new kiiid of genius. 
We think our public has learned something by it ; that 
the curiosity of many has been quickly satisfied and 
in a way not much expected by some ; and that 
henceforth there will he not so strong a pressure 
upon the managers of the Symphony Concerts to 
have Li«zt and B<*rlioz and Wagner brought into the 
programmes. The 3/«Wr»/w7<T Vorspiel was found 
dreary and uncdifying ; the Promelhntn Adaeto, com- 
ing right after it, was heavenly peace. The "Ro- 
meo and Juliet," the " Carnival " of Berlioz were 
trying to the nerves. Liszt's "Tasso," with its 
straining af^r strange Fnrprises, its tantalizin(r way 
of starting interesting themes and then snatching 
them away amid fierce storm and uproar, breaking 
every promise, bafHing every hope, of peaceful and 
continuous musical contentment, tempts one*^ to char- 
acterize his compositions as the music of distrsction. 
Rubinstein's "Faust" portraiture had more of dis- 
content in it than mnsic. And in the noisy Faciei- 
tante," &c., of Meyerbeer v.e have all sorts of extrav- 
agance ; think of that solo on the huge Bass Tuba, 
wonderfully well played to be sure, but all. in tones 
as big round as a hogshead I Snrely it was no fanlt 
of the orchestra, every way competent and trained to 
it, that these compositions failed to charm more than 
a few persons. Compared with' them the Strauss 
waltzes, even to perious tastes, were welcome because 
genial and spontaneous. Of course those oft repeat* 
ed little studies of pmn/Wmo, like the "Trftumerei/' 
are always charming to fresh ears. 

A great element ef strength in these concerts was 
the piano playing of Miss Mbiimo, who during the 
week played no less than six Concertos, besides the 
"Spring Fantasia" of Gade (a work of real beauty), 
and shorter solos by Chopin, Schnhert. Liszt, 
including two of exceeding difTiculty and bril'iancy : 
the "Faust Waltz" and "Tannhauser March." 
During the month from her first appearaitce in Bos- 
ton this remarkable young artist has played her« 
nearly the whole round of great Concertos : the three 
greatest by Beethoven, the two by Chopib, the one by 
Schumann, the Coficsrfs/iiri; by Weber (three times), 
and the one in E flat by Liszt. 

This last was the most astonishing feat of perform- 
ance tliat we ever witnessed ; as for the compo- 
sition, it has a certain strange sort of interest, more 
curious on the whole than beautiful. It opens with a 
very uninviting sort of theme, ungenial *as the East 
wind ; and which as obstinately keeps retuminsr des- 
pite gentler promises of Spring; there is some delicate 
and sprightly fancy in the gypsy middle movement 
with the accent marked by the triangle; and finally 
the whole thing ends so singulsrly like the Overture 
to TannliSuMer that one conjectures whether Liszt did 
not intend here a compliment to his friend Wagner. 
The jronng pianist was singularly happy and effec- 
tive in all her interpretations, most so in theE-minor 
Concerto of Chopin, less so perhaps in that of Schu- 
mann, though admirable there. The charm of her per- 
formance never wea% out; so absolutely fruitless in 
the execution, so fuU of vitality and of the aoul of 
music too. it is as fresh after you have heard it 
erery day for weeks, as it was in the first hearing. 

[Here Printer cries "All full I" and so the rest 
must wait, including (we regret to say) the record of 
Miss Sterling's fine suceeis as'well as Mr. Whitney's, 
In Elijah.] 
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Baoh'8 PAsaioir Mciio (St. Mattrbw) iir 
LoNDOir. The Orchestra of April 8th has the fol- 
lowing : 

The sixth oratorio was held on Wednesday last at 
Exeter Flail, where was given the errent " Paenone'* 
of Sebastian Bach to a crowded and highly interested 
audience. To Mr. Cummlngs was assigned the nar- 
rative portion of the irospel, and this gentleman has 
much raised himself in the good opinion of lovers of 
good taste and hlAmel<*ss vocalizaTion by the admir- 
able wsy in which he fulfilled the duty imposed upon 
him. Mile. Drasdil with the contralto music, some 
of which is most difficult, if not appalling, and by her 
irreat earnestness and pathos, produced a justly 
strons; imprassion. The sot>rano music fell into the 
hands of Mme. Rndefvdorff, and was given in her 
usuhI camfnl and artisric manner. The bass was 
represented by Mr. r<iowis Thomas, and well repre- 
sented. The whole of the gospel history told forcibly 
on the feelings of the audience ; the hymns were re- 
ceived with warm sympathy, and the terse, pictorial 
choruses elicited hearty and ron«tant applause. The 
meditstion music, much of which was withdrawn, 
was received with a consideration and sympathy 
whirh fixed the production of this irreat woVk as an 
unmistakHble success, autl such as to render any ex- 
cision in future unnecessary. The " Fire Chorus " 
("Ye lightnings, ye thunders)" came like electricity, 
and was instantaneously encored amid tumults of ap- 
pn>liation. The opening chorus lost most of its fine 
dramatic character from want of due division of the 
forces, for the choral should be sung in another part 
of the hall. Fnllv enoutrh was done to render ^t de- 
sirable that the Bach "PnxstVms" should be an annu- 
al preformance and given in a way beyond /emark. 
Great credit is Ane to Mr. Bsmhy'for the hiph char- 
acter of the performances and his ical and energy as 
conductor. 



LKipzro. — Continuation of the progmminos of the 
Gowandhaus Concerts : 

1 7th Concert, Fth. 24. Schumann's fourth Sym- 
phony (D minor) ; Air from Haydn's "Creation," 
sung by Frl. Mnrjahn of Carlsruhe ; Concerto (No. 
3) for Violoncello by Goltermann, first time, played 
by Emil Hegar, member of the orchestra. — Piiiln- 
dium for Violin solo, by J. S. Bach, orchestrated by 
Stor, the solo part played in unison by eighteen vio- 
lins ; Cavatina from Rossini's "Barber" ; Adagio for 
the Clarinet, Mozart, played by Herr Landgraf; 
Songs with Piano, by Frl. Mnrjahn : a) Romansa 
from Tieck's "Magelone.V by Brahms ; 6) "Das 
•Veilchen," Mozart ; Overture to "FreyschiJtz." 

]8//i Concert ^ March 8. Kyrie and Gloria from the 
Miaea Solemnh of E. F. Richter, under the directioYi 
of the composer ; Schumann's Piano Concerto, by 
Frl. Louise HnufTe. — Symphony, in Canon form, by 
J. O. Grimm, (MS., first*iime. the composer direct- 
ing) ; Fantasia for Piano, Chorus and Orchestra, 
Beethoven. 



19/A Concert, March 10. Overture to "Genoveva," 
Schumann ; Aria fronv Mendelssohn's "St. Paul," 
sung by Herr Carl Hill of Schwerin ; Concertino for 
the Flute, by J. C. Lobe, performed by Herr Barge ; 
Beethoven's TJefierkreh : "An die feme Geliebte," 
sung by Herr Hill ; Romansa for the Horn, by F. 
Strauss, played by Herr Gumpert ; Songs : "Fln- 
thenreicher Ebro," Schumann, and "Abendreihn," 
C. G. P. Griklner.— Suite, No. 2: in E minor, by F. 
Lachner (Tntrod. and Fugue, Andante, Minnetto, 
Allegretto, Gigue^. 

And hero are the programmes of the Second Cy- 
clns of four Chamber Concerts, also given in the 
hall of the Gewandhaus : 

1. Jan, 15. The "Kaiser" Quartet of Haydn; 
Trio for piano, violin and 'cello, in B flat, Mozart ; 
Beethoven's Septet. — {Performert : Kapellmeister 
Reinecke, piano ; Concenmeisters David and Rout- 
gen, violins ; Hermann, viola : Hegar, 'cello ; Storch, 
double bass; Gensch, clarinet; Weissenbom, bas- 
soon ; Gumpert, horn.) 
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2. Feb. 5. QaAitet for strings, in A, op. 41, 
Schnmann ; Variations for piHno and 'oello, op. 1 7, 
in D, Mendelssohn ; Sextet for strings, op. 18. in B 
flat, Brahms ; Trio in B flat, op. 99, Schubert— 
(Frl. Laise Haoffe. piano ; Darid and Rontgen, yio- 
Una; Hermann and Haubold, violas; Hegar and 
Pester, 'cellos.) 

3. Fth. 19. Qaartet in 6, op. 77, Haydn; Sona- 
ta for Flote and figured-Bass, hy Handel, with piano 
accompaniment by F. David ; Quartet in C, op. 59, 
Beethoven ; Hommel's Septet. — (Reinecke, piano ; 
Bontgen and Haubold, violins ; Hermann, viola ; 
Hegar, 'cello ; Barge, flute ; Hinke, oboe ; Gum- 
port, horn ; Storch, donblo bass). 

4. March 5. The whole programme from the 
works of Bbbthovbn : Serenade for violin, viola, 
and 'celU, op. 8. {Marcia, Adagio, Menuetto, Adagio 
and Sdterio, alia Polacca, Andante con variazioni, 
Marcia) ; Andante in F, for piano ; String Quartet, 
op. 181, in C-sharp minor; "Kreatzer Sonata," op. 
47, for piano aqd violin).— (Reinecke, David, Bont- 
gen, Ac.) 

At the Theatre, Schiller's WUliam Tdl has been 
given with an overture and other appropriate music, 
composed by Reinecke. 

At the close of the season of twenty Gewandhans 
Concerts, two extra ones were given, one of them in 
memory of Moscheles, when Carl Reinecke perform- 
ed the Sonate M^ancolique of that celebrated compo- 
ser-pianist. 

The members of Riedel's Verein lately gave a fine 
performance of Beethoven's Alistn SoUmnif, Op. 123. 
The solos were taken by Mme. Otto (soprano), from 
the Royal Oporahouse, Dresden ; Mme. Krebs- 
Michalesi (contralto), Dresden ; Herr Reblinp( tenor), 
of the lieipsic Stadttheater ; and Herr Von Milde 
(bass), from Weimar. Herr Dnvid played the violin 
solo in the "Benedict us," and Herr Papier presided 
at Uie organ. 

MoacHBLEs'a funeral took place at Leipsic on 
the 13th inst., and was attended by an extraordi- 
nary number of his friends, admirers, and pupils. It 
was preceded by a servit^e in the house of mourning. 
The Revs. Herren Ahlfeld and Valentiner delivered 
impressive discourses in memory of the Deceased, 
while the students of the Conservatory, under the 
direction of Herr Reinecke, sang two choruses by 
Mendelssohn, and a Requiem by Herr Levi, conduc- 
tor at Carlsruhe. On the previous evening, the Uni- 
versity Vocal Association of the Panliner had sung 
choruses by Mendelssohn And Gallns, round the 
cofl9n, which was magnificently decorated with laurels 
and palms. At the funeral, the Town Council, the 
Committee of the Qewandhaus, several local Associ- 
ation, etc, were represented by delegates. All the 
Profbssors and Students of the Conservatory, headed 
by their director, Herr Schleinitz, attended the cere- 
mony. The procession was opened by the pupils of 
the Deceased carrying two silver laurel-wreaths, pre- 
sented by the Conservatory and Miiller's School of 
Music, palm-branches, and garlands of flowers. At 
the grave, the Thomaner Choir sang something ap- 
propriate, and the Rev. Herr Ahlfeld pronounced 
the benediction over the cofHn. A separate musical 
funeral ceremony was shortly to be performed at the 
Conservatory. 

Hrrr R. Waoitbr will not, after all, direct the 
Beethoven Festival, at Bonn ; so, once more, have 
Virgil's celebrated lines, beginning, "Fama, malum 
quo, non aliud velocius ullam," been triumphantly 
verified. The report, so industriously circulated, that 
the Committee had selected the chief Prophet of the 
Future to preside over the festival about to be got up 
in honor of the great composer of Fiddio, turns out 
to be nothing more than a delusion, a mockery, and 
a snare. The Committee have unanimously select- 
ed Herr Ferdinand Hiller to the important post. Dr. 
Tliller will he assisted by the Town Musical-Director, 
Herr von Wasilewski. 

Nbw Touk. — The Sun, April 4, has the following 
remarks on the flf^h Philharmonic Concert. They 
only make us more contented with our own unsophis- 
ticated classic programmes, and hardly tempt as to 
put by our Symphonies in favor of "Symphonic 
Poems." 



A symphony by Dsxt, intended to give expression 
in music to some of the strange and wonderful scenes 
written of by Dante in his great poem, was played on 
Saturday evening, at the Philharmonic Concert. The 
enterprise that leads the directors of the Philharmon- 
ic Society to give these modem productions is com- 
mendable. It is easy to say that the symphonies of 
the old masters are better and more enjoyable, but all 
musically inclined persons are anxious to know what 
the modem men are about, and the wilder and the 
more extravagant the music they write is, the great- 
er naturally is the cariosity to hear it. 

The munic of Liszt to Dante's "Hell" and "Pur- 
gatory" is to our thinking the worst that the compo- 
sers of this school can do. We are thankful to be- 
lieve that in this symphony they have ran their 
course to its very ena and exhausted their powers of 
perversion. Having lived through that hour of sgonv 
during which this Symphony lasted, and escaped with 
reason not overthrown, we can safely bid defiance to 
Liszt, Wagner, and their fellow madmen of the 
school of the future. The principle on which this 
musical monstrosity was constructed was evidently 
to find out precisely what effects the best composers 
had made use of to produce lovely and satisfying re- 
sults, and to reverse them. It was like playing one of 
Beethoven's symphonies backward. In the first place 
it was necessary that the whole composition should be 
made tuneless, and in the next place, ^o far as possible, 
it was to set time at defiance. In other words, the ac- 
cent was to be thrown on such unexpected parts of 
the beat that the musicians should seem to be playing 
in one time and the conductor to direct another. The 
tortures of the damned were to be illustrated, and this 
congenial theme gnve Liszt a famous excuse for un- 
heard of bedevil ment of his orchestra. Shrieks from 
the trampets, cries of shrill anguish from the picco- 
los, groans of distress from the bass tuba, throbs of 
pain from the kettle drams, screams of sharp torture 
from the cl.«ishing cymbals, yells of demoniac rage 
from the trombones, sighs and sobs from the softer 
wind instruments, were all heard at once in a wild 
carnival of discord, and as a climax to this orchestral 
fury the violins were sent wailing and complaining 
in chromatic intervals from the top to the bottom of 
the musical scale till it seemed as though Beelzebub, 
prince of devils, must have stood at the composer's 
right hand while he scored this work. The admirers 
of Liszt answer such suggestions of discord by the 
reply that the traer this statement is the more the ge- 
nius of the author is demonstrated, for the horrors of 
the nether world were exactly what he intended to 
paint, and the more hideous the result the better the 
picture. The wonder is that Liszt's familiar >pirit 
did not inspire him to compose for each class of^ in- 
struments in a separate key. The effect of demoniac 
confusion and horror at which he aimed would then 
certainly have been attained, and his audience sent 
howling with anguish out of the house. Even now it 
is not too late, and Mr. Bergmann, when he next 
performs this work, might have all tlie violin parts 
written, say in the key of C. the second violins in C 
sharp major, the violas in D minor, the double basses 
and violoncellos in E flat, and so on through the ma- 
jor and minor scales. "The doors might then be 
closed on the audience, the orchestra tied down to 
their seats, and all the clergymen of the city invited 
to witness the result. The picture of the infernal re- 
gions that would then be presented would, beyond a 
donbt, strike terror in the heart of the stoutest sinner. 
In fact,we know ef nothing better calculated to call the 
obdurate to repentance than this work of Liszt's, for if 
any person could fully be brought to realize that his 
punishment hereafter would consist in being compell- 
ed forever to listen to the symphony that we heard for 
an hour on Saturday night, there is, we venture to 
say, no man living bold enough to contemplate un- 
moved such a doom, or who would not at once take 
measures to be rescued from so terrible a fate. 

Mme. Parepa-Rosa sang Beethoven's noble aria, 
"Ah Perfido," in the spirit of exaltation in which it 
was written. Of all the range of arias written in the 
Italian mode, there is confessedly none more loftv, 
noble, dignified, and beautiful than this effort of high- 
est inspiration. The great wear to which Madame 
Rosa's voice has been recently subjected was appar- 
ent in her singing. At first the tone wavered ; it 
was not that steady, round, even and unerring tone to 
which she has accustomed her audiences, but as we 
have said, she sang the aria grandly and fittingly, de- 
clining with good sense the encore which was tendered 
her, for what could be sung after this song that would 
not seem frivoTous and weak ? 

Mr. Carl Rosa played with great delicacy and 
skill a military Concerto by Lipinski, a Pole, who 
was a famous violinist, after the Paganini school, 
forty years ago, and more recent!*' conductor at the 
Royal Theatre at Dresden, bnt a .*eeble composer. 
The concert closed with Von Weber's ever charming 

Euryonthe Overture. 
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▼coal, with PUao Aooompanlmmt. 

The Chapel. 4. B6 to f. J. L. Uation. 35 

**MldwaT up jon roeky osoaotftin, 
P«epii A chapel o*ttr tlM plain ; 
UfMlaniMth bj bmmI Rod fouatafa 
Slogs a iiMrrjr ihcpb«rd ■vain,** 

The Miller's Daughter. 5. E6 to g. Wiegand. 40 

*'It if the mlllOT's dauahtsr 
And nbc In arowa m dear, 
That I would b« tb« j«iw«l 
That tr«mbl«s at her ear." 



Like the Laric. Duet for Soprano and Alto. 8. 
Ctof. Op. 174. AbL 30 

Moeh eMler than manj of tha iBveifn duos. 

Ring on. Sweet Aneelos. Duet 4. D to d. 

Gounod. SO 
This arranffement reuden this lovelj song still 
more attraeUve. 

Soldier's Memorial Day. S. Eft to eft. 

W. O. Perking, 30 
Jnsi Id eeaiion fhr the annoal day set apart for dee- 
entinf the gravea of the heroes of the late nar. 

The Requital. (Vergeltnng). 6. G to g sharp. 

B/ume»ihal, 60 
**LoTid roared the tenpeet, hftt MI the eleet, 
A little Phild Anael paMeed down the street. 
With trailing plnfcmi and weaiy ftet.** 

There's rest in Heaven. CIn ooeli quiet.) 3. G 

to e. Randegger, 30 

A melody whieh breathes of that repose fbr wUeh 
all are longing. 

Ave Maria. For Soprano and Tenor. 3. F to f. 

FoerUck, 30 
A GathoUo song wbieh nil! beoene a household fc- 
vorlte. 

Gome to me, I'll comfort thee. (Die Laute). 4. 
A to f sharp. C. AVicr. 40 

With Boyish and Gorman words. 

The Light at Home. Solo and Choros. 3. G 

to g. Price. 30 

A bright, eheorfai evening homo song. 

The Sweet Voioe at the Door. Song tnd Dance. 
3. F to g. Sbwleaftttfyi. 30 

*'The rammer ran was ehining Cilr 
As I went o'er the lea.** 

Poor wounded heart. 3. Bft to e flat Wettstein, 30 
lines of the poet If oore, set to oonsoling mnaio. 

Sleep, sweetly sleep, my darling. 3. Eft to e flat. 

Pabst. 30 
A lover's sevsaade, with muiie of high ehaiacter. 

IiiBtnuii«nt«L 

Ring on, swoet Angelus. 6. D. Parher. 60 

A tranieriptlon uf Gounod*s oelebrated song. 

Silver Waters. Tremolo. 5. G J. S. Knight. 50 
Though the the^t ii bUok with tremolo notes, yoS 
it la of ••My execution. 

La Chasse Iniemale. 4 hands. Arranged from 
the Grand Galop Brilliant, hy Rolling. 5. 
Bft. WeU, 1.00 

Qnite equal to the very popular *'Qni Yive," by 
Oaos. 

Beautiful blue Danube. Walts. 4 hands. 3. D. 

BimeJt. 35 
An easy axrangemenl of the popular Straum walls. 



Pabtt Dawcbs for Violiw ahi> Piaho. 

Winner. 75 
with this book a miniature orebeetra may be focm- 
od impromptu for a pleaaant evening daneo. 
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The Foundationi of our Present Music. 

A Lecture delivered before the Pupils of the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory of Music ^ 

BY O. A. SCHMITT. 

The subject of this lecture is : The Foundations 
of our Present Music. Of music which, in our 
state of society, accompanies us from the cradle 
to the bier, filling our lives with joy and beauty, 
participating in each important act of our exis- 
tence with its sounds of compassion, now resound- 
ing loud in hymns of praise, and then, with gen- 
tle, soothing tones allaying pain and resolving 
grief into contentment; of music, which, of all 
arts the latest sister, once had to tread the rugged 
path of experiment, of hard work and study, once 
needed centuries to take a short step in advance, 
though now we hardly would suspect the laurel 
on its brow to have been nourished with the 
sweat of toil. 

In endeavoring to trace back to its foundations 
the proud edifice of modern music, there is noth- 
ing more natural than that our eye should seek 
the ancient Greeks, the nation above all others 
that has produced in marble such ideals of the 
human form as sculptors of our day are glad to 
imitate, but have not surpassed ; the nation that 
has left us a legacy in poetry, such as has not 
been reached, for childlike truth and natural- 
ness, in these three thousand and more years 
since Homer wrote or rather composed his Epics ; 
that nation whose dramatists have only been ex- 
celled by Shakespeare in our days. Too little 
has remained of their painting to enable us to 
form a just idea of their powers in this art If 
we may trust the remnants of painting, as we find 
them on vases, we might say that for them the 
time had not yet come for a perfect expression 
of the idea of beauty in this art. For, how- 
ever beautiful may be the execution of the 
individual figure in those works, the art of group- 
ing, the secret of comprehending individual 
thought in a perfect unity of action and expres- 
sion, was not yet accorded them. Nor need we 
wonder at this, for various is the task of nations 
in the ever-changing life of mankind, and not at 
any time can the most favored of mortals accom- 
plish all things. 

If now we turn our eyes to music, as it was 
practised among the ancient Greeks, we find 
that what we are accustomed to call music did 
not exist among the Greeks ; for to us, music 
means the expression of feeling in melody, per- 
meated by rhythm aitd time and accompanied by 
harmony. But with the Greeks there was only 
a slight melody, moving within the limits of six 
tones, rhythmically arranged, but without time 
or hannony. What they called harmony, with 
us is included in melody and rhythm, and their 
nearest approach to harmony was the consonance 
of the octave which was sung by the boys above 
the chant of the men, and was played on their 
lyre, which for a long time had only four strings. 

How are we to imagine music without time 
and harmony. In 1650 Athanasius Kircher, one 
of the Jesuit Fathers, and a great authority in 



musical matters, in the library of the monastory 
San Salvadore, near Mftssina, found a manuscript 
containing the first Pythian Ode of Pindar with 
Greek notation. There is no doubt as to the au- 
thenticity of the notation. By this manuscript 
we are enabled to form an idea of Greek music, 
truer and more lifelike than we could have gain- 
ed from the treatises on Greek music left us by 
late writers. And on examining it, what do we 
find ? There is a melody, not exceeding six de- 
grees, solemn, impressive, almost sad, which may 
have moved the Greek hearers at the festive 
games of Apollo, but which would leave us cold 
if we heard it without note or comment at our 
musical festivals. It was the stammering, falter- 
ing voice of infant genius. It must have deeply 
moved mankind in those days, for the allegorical 
legends of Orpheu", stirring up by the tones of 
his lyre even inanimate nature, too clearly tell 
us how deeply man must have been roused even 
by that primitive music. 

Indeed, Greek music would not form a proper 
subject for discussion in this lecture if it were 
not for two points, the first of which has rather a 
negative value for us : namely, that the devel- 
opment of our present music was greatly retard- 
ed by the influence of Greek theory. For when 
Byzantine learned men brought to Rome the 
treatises on Greek music, some of which are pre- 
served to us, the Church, then emerging from 
obscurity and persecution, turned to them for 
instruction, for help. But very little help was 
there to be found in a theory which gave to 
eighteen tones, the total extent of Greek melodic 
knowledge, eighty-five different names ; names 
valid for the same tone when sung, and not valid 
tor the same when played on the flute or the 
lyre ; names, some of which extend to five and 
more syllables each. Yet the Church possessed 
one element of Greek music without knowing it, 
the Chant And this is the second point for 
which it is fit that we should look back to Greek 
music. 

It has been zealously maintained that the 
Christian Church would be quite unlikely to 
adopt Heathen tunes for worship, that it would 
rather abhor anything tending to remind its con* 
verts of their former religion. But who would 
doubt that the Apostles at the last supper into- 
nated their hymns of praise in the old accustom- 
ed melodies learned in the Hebrew temple ; or, 
who would assert that the Greek congregations 
of Christians, untutored as they were, would set 
about inventing new melodies for their hymns 
when the old tunes were familiar to all ? To con- 
firm this view it only needs a glance at the sister 
arts. In the Catacombs of Rome we find the 
picture of a graceful young man bearing a ram 
on his shoulders. This was the well-known 
mythological representation of Hermes, or ^ler- 
cury. Did not the Christian Church adopt this 
picture as the symbol of the Saviour with the 
Lamb, changing the Heathen God into the Good 
Shepherd ? Did not the statue of Ceres, of De- 
meter, as the Greeks called her, do excellent 



service as a Madonna? Had not the winged 
imajjes of Winds to stand for angels ? 

Now Christianity found its principal support 
in those Greek cities of Asia Minor, whore the 
service of the Heathen Gods had been carried on 
for ages with more pomp and splendoi* than in 
the Greek peninsula itself, Corinth perhaps ex- 
cepted ; and it is natural that the solemn chants 
Ions in use there should have been carried to 
Home. 

We find the Popes not slow to provide for this 
important branch of Christian worship. Thus, a 
few centuries after Christ, Pope Sylvester insti- 
tutes a school for singers in Rome ; and in the. 
sixth century, St. Gregory regulates the music of 
the church, ordains the four Church-tones, and 
gives his name to the Chant that to this day is 
heard in the Catholic Church. It is a melody, 
rhythmical, but without time, such^ as you may 
hear of Sunday afternoons when the psalms are 
chanted in the Catholic Church, or on Holy Fri- 
day when the Lamentations of the Prophet Jere- 
miah are sunz in the darkened edifice. 

How can a melody be rhythmical without time, 
you ask. fVe are so accustomed to see the marks 
denoting time prefixed to our present music that 
it seems strange that there should have been mu- 
sic without time. A glance at the opening 
phrase or motive of Beethoven's C-minor Sym- 
phony, the fifth among his nine, will exemplify 
what I mean. You there have three-eighth notes 
followed by a half note, which has a pause at- 
tached to it There you have rhythm but not 
time, for it is left to the musical intelligence and 
the good taste of the conductor to extend that 
half-note properly. You notice also that this 
rhythmical motive cuts each of two successive 
measures in two, filling half of each. In the 
course of its working up the rhythm is fitted into 
the time of two quarter-notes. But in the Gre- 
gorian chant many syllables are often sung to one 
tone, and the greater or smaller duration of each 
tone is only determined by the declamation of 
the text and accented syllables. 

Fortunately for our knowledge of the begin- 
nings of our present music a very important doc- 
ument has been preserved, which gives us an ac- 
curate insight into the character of the Gregorian 
Chant. In the very earliest time of the Church 
a manner of chanting, called after St Ambrose, 
came into vogue, especially in Milan, different 
from the Roman. St Gregory, for this reason, 
found it necessary to lay down the true manner 
of chanting, and an Antiphmariuin. was compiled 
at his command containing the texts of the 
hymns and psalms together with their notation. 
This book was kept in a special box, chained to 
the altar at St. Pctcr*s in Rome. This notation 
consisted of strange looking square or diamond- 
shaped dots, often connected with each other by 
curved lines (fly-feet and horse-shoes they were 
called by the later theorists), that were written 
at various heigh,ta ^bove the text, so as to indi- 
cate to the sirxgers where their voices had to rise 
I or to fall The length of each note was not in- 
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dicat«d, but was lef^ to the natural or acquired 
ability for declamation ; nor was it very certain 
on wh'cb tone the melody had to begin. Thpse 
maiks were calle 1 Ntuma in the singular, Neu' 
mafa in the plural. 

CUarIemsi<rne, who was equally zealous to pre- 
serve the songs of his own Grerman people, and 
to extend the glory of the Church by ^ood music, 
at two different times sent petitions to the Pope 
for singers, to teach the uncouth throats of his 
singers to pour forth such melodies as were then 
in une in Itnly. His petitions were granted, and 
in 790 we find that two singers, Petrus and Ro- 
manus by name, were sent by Pope Hadrian to 
A*etz, in what is now France, where Charle- 
magne had instituted a school of music for his sin- 
gers. Another school was established in the noo- 
nastery of St Gallen, in what is now Switzer- 
land. Unused to the inclement air of the trans- 
alpine country, Romanus, who had grown up un- 
der the warm sky of Italy, fell sick, and with dif- 
ficulty was brought as far as St. Gallen. There, 
' recovering, he received an earnest invitation from 
Charlemagne to remain, which he did, keeping 
one of the two copies of the Boman Antiphona- 
rium, which they had brought with them, against 
the remonstrances of Petrus^ who proceeded to 
Metz. The copy taken by the latter to Metz 
b lost, but that deposited in St Gallen is pre- 
served and forms the greatest treasure of the 
magnificent library of that monastery. The box, 
in which it is kept shows incontrovertible evidence 
in its sculpture of belonging to the time of Charle- 
magne. In this way it happens that we know 
exactly how one of the main sources of our pres- 
ent music, the Gregorian Chant sounded in those 
early days, over twelve hundred years aga This 
chant, of course, was sung in unison. In the 
course of time it was discovered — was it by ac- 
cident, was it done by design ? — that a tone dif- 
ferent from the chant sounded well, and accord- 
ingly we find that a Benedictine monk in Flan- 
ders, Hucbald, who died in 930, lays down laws 
of harmony which were very simple, and to our 
present taste very horrid ; for of consonances he 
only mentions two ; one of them is the Octave, 
and the other is the Fiflh. Ngw let any one 
strike together on his piano the tones c — g^ d — a, 
e — 6, &c., playing them in succession, and he may 
get a taste of the excruciating effect such succes- 
sions would have on our ear. 

History may not only be studied as a succes- 
sion of events, but, if we look in the proper 
places, we may find the successive stages of de- 
yelopment simultaneously existing. I1ie man- 
eating Fejee-Islander had his prototype many 
thousands of years ago in the North of Europe, 
if we may believe the Danish savants. The mu- 
sic of the Arabs and Hindoos of our day may have 
resounded in Greece in time immemorial. So 
even to-day, successive Fifths, introduced by 
Hucbald in his Organum, as his doctrine was 
called, may occasionally be heard in Europe, as 
I can witness, in the hymns chanted on the way 
by pious pilgrims to the shrine of some miracle- 
working Madonna. 

A hundred years after Hucbald, another Ben- 
edictine monk, Guido of Arezzo, near Ferrara, 
who died in the monastery of Pompoea in 1050, 
immortalized himself by his improvements in 
harmony, notation, and especially in the method 
of teaching singing, so that his name was for 
piany centuries connected by a grateful posterity 



with all progress in music. To give but one in- 
stance : the invention of the harpsichord, our 
present piano, was ascribed to him, although it 
was several hundred years after his death that 
an instrument faintly approaching our house- 
hold orchestra was constructed. But what he 
invented is sufficient to excite the admiration 
even of our advanced age for his genius. First 
of all, he improved musical notation by drawing 
lines on which the Neumata were to be written. 
Indeed before his time some beginning was made 
in this direcUon by drawing one red line over the 
text of the psalm. On, above and below this 
line the Neumata were written. The Neuma on 
this line was to sound F. Afterwards a second 
line was drawn above it, in yellow color, which 
was to indicate C. Guido added two more, thus 
gaining room for nine tones, which were not ex- 
ceeded by the Gregorian Chant He added one 
tone below the twenty existing before his time, 
and calling it by the Greek name Gammas there 
being two other G's above, originated the name 
Gamutf which even in our days is yet used as a 
synonym for Scale. The next tone after this he 
called A, and gave to the tones the names of the 
letters which they have now. Now the Neuma- 
ta, which heretofore had floated about in space, 
like Infusoria in a drop of water, received a local 
habitation and a name ; now it was no longer 
doubtful whether the beginning tone was the first 
or the third, and the quarrels of the singing mas- 
ters were effectually pot to rest. He also first 
applied the syllables u/, re, mi, fa, sol, la to the 
first six tones to assist the memory of his pupils, 
as singing masters to this day uselessly think it 
necessary to da It is remarkable that among 
these names one for the seventh degree is miss- 
ing. Whelher this tone was held in abhorrence, 
or what else was the cause we know not It is a 
strange coincidence that both in the scale of the 
Webb minstrels and in that of the Chinese, the 
seventh does not exist, and it is probable that 
Terpander, the Greek musician, when he in- 
creased the number of strings on his lyre to sev- 
en, also omitted the seventh tone, tuning his last 
string in unison with the first Guido also in- 
yented the '^Musical Hand," giving to each fin- 
ger the name of one of those syllables, ut, j*c., 
one indeed being hung up in the air above the 
middle finger. This Musical Hand, afl r the 
manner of those days, became the basis of a very 
intricate system of mu&ical mnemonics, which wo 
have not time to explain. In addition to all these 
inventions he went one step beyond Hucbald, 
introducing the harmony of the Third by the 
side of the consonant Octave and the fearful so- 
called consonances of consecutive Fifths. From 
this one man begins the advance in musical art^ 
which needed but one more improvement, the 
mensural note, the sign by which to express time, 
as we have it now, to make possible the begin- 
ning of that music which precedes our own, and 
which found its highest development in Johann 
Sel>astian Bach in the last century, — the coun- 
terpoint. It is a matter of regret that Guido 
could not go one step further and invent this 
measuring of time by means of the mensural note. 
It was centuries afcer him before necessity forced 
man, skillful in inventions, to establish this last 
element of our present music. 

Before we turn our attention to this new and 
final fulfilment of the appliances needed for our 
art, it may be profitable to learn from some 



events in the life of this glorious monk that the 
progress of all truth is hemmed in by difficulties, 
that the course of music, as well as of true love, 
never ran smooth. When Guido, by means of 
his inventions, was enabled to teach his boys in a 
few weeks what formerly had been the work of 
a life-time, — to intonate correctly and to sing in 
the same way church-tones, whenever thev were 
needed, — ^his success excited the envy and the 
enmity of some of his brother monks to such a 
degree, that he had to flee his monastery for his 
life. The Pope, John XIX. (1024-1033), hear- 
ing of the wonderful monk and of his banishment^ 
sent two special messengers to invite Guido to his 
court He read the rules which Guido had pre- 
fixed to his Antiphonariom, asked him for ex- 
planations, and did not rise from his seat nntil he 
had learned to sing a verse, the music to which 
had been unknown to him l>erore. The favor of 
the Pope would have placed him on the Bishop's 
chair, had not the Prior of his monastery, pacified 
and made to relent by the signal favor of the 
Pope, invited him back, — and had not the simple 
monk preferred his quiet cell to the temptations 
a bishop, in his opinion, was exposed to. 

Both Hucbald and Guido taught that certain 
intervals might be added in a higher part to the 
chant ; it was but natural that some inventive 
singer should add a melody above the fundamen- 
tal chant, a chant differing from the original but 
according with it, aAer a rude fashion, but still 
varying the monotony of a single and simple series 
of notes. Such additions we find shortly after 
Guido under two names : the one was, Faulx 
Bourdon, or as we would write in the present 
French, Faux Bourdon, false Bourdon. This 
consisted in a succession of chords of the Fourth 
and Sixth over the chant And the other was 
D^hant, Descantus, the Italian Difcanto, our 
Treble. This signified improvised adornments, 
Jiorilttre, as they are called in music now, a florid 
upper part lefl to the imagination of a gifted 
singer. Meanwhile the necessity of keeping 
these accompaniments in the proper p r o portion, 
as to time, to the principal chant, caused the lat- 
ter to progress in more measured steps than it 
might proceed when all the singers sang the same 
tones to the same words, reciting or declaiming 
the latter. The Gregorian Chant had to move 
now in strict time, and so, after the thing had 
been practically used, the sign, the mensural 
note, followed as a matter of course. 

There were two influences at work in the times 
immediately after Guido. to facilitate the inven- 
tion of the D^chant and the introduction of strict 
time. These were the institutions of the Trou- 
y^resin France, and their brothers in ari,the MIn- ' 
nesingers in Germany ; and the Folk-song, the 
Volkslied^ as it is called in German. 

The Crusades, quickening life in all its aspects, 
exciting the imagination, arousing — ^by the grow- 
ing familiarity with unheard of new countries and 
their strange Isgends — the poetic faculty to the 
highest degree, of necessity exerted a powerful 
influence also on Music. Not the music of the 
churoh, that was firm as the rock of St. Peter's ; 
but the music of court life, the tones in which 
love and bravery were sung. And indeed under 
the beautiful sky of Southern France, where the 
almond blooms, where the fragrant blossoms and 
the joyous leaves of the grape-vine charmingly 
intermingle with the sombre olive, where the 
beauty of noble women and the bravery of the 
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knight presented fit subjects for the poet*d lay, — 
there life necessarily was elevated into the Ideal 
by the art of poetry and ofson^. They called their 
wi ** Art de trofHir^" the art of inventing; "gay 
saber,^ pay knowledge ; "gaya ciencia" the joy- 
ous science. And those that practised it were 
noble Lords. The first of these Trouv^res was 
Count Guillaume de Poictiers (d. 1127). The 
German Minnesingers, also noble Lords, sang 
their own poems to their own tunes, accompany- 
ing themselves on the lute. Not so the French 
Trouvferes ; they had their servants (Jongleurs 
they call them), trained in music, perform their 
pieces. This, and the fact that instrumental 
dance music was also performed by these Jong- 
leurs, made notation absolutely necessary. And 
thus we find about the time of the Crusades the 
Neunba of the church on Guide's four lines sup- 
planted by the black note. While the church 
itill retained the Nenma with its uncertainty as 
to time, secular music was written with square 
black notes. The assumption of this note by the 
church, which took place early in, or immediate- 
ly before, the l*1th century, completed the prep- 
aration for our present music. The music of the 
Trouvbres itself was not destined to exercise any 
influence on the developmont of music ; thnt was 
performed in the bosom of the Church. Lovely 
as the blossom had been, and quickly as it had 
sprung up, so quickly it wilted, as over night 
Many of the tunes of the Trouvbres are preserv- 
ed, and admirable some of them indeed are, even 
in the light of our own musical knowledge and 
feeling. Of the instrumental music of the Trou- 
vbres, their dance-tunes may have exerted an 
influence on later music. We find at least traces 
of them as late as the 15th century. Both the 
Bonga and the dance-tunes had the element of 
time in addition to rhythm fully developed, and 
in so far led the music of the church, and helped 
its progress by example. 

The second influence, much more powerful 
than the one just spoken of, was exerted by the 
Folksong. Indeed for over three hundred years, 
up to the middle of the 16th century, there was 
hardly a Mass composed but had for its tenor, its 
principal part, a Folksong or an Antiphone ; and 
these tenors were as of>en taken from the Folk- 
song, which the common people sang at their 
merry-makings, as from the church-mnsic of the 
Antiphone. Like the text which the preacher 
takes from the Bible, and upon which he con- 
structs his sermon, so these old coropoeers took a 
Love or Drinking Song, gave it in slow move- 
ment to the tenor, to sing it sometimes through 
an entire Mass, while the other voices sang their 
punctum contra punctunt, their note of accom- 
paniment against the note of the Folksong, their 
counterpoint. 

[OonelatioB n«zt Um« ] 



Weber*! ** Oberon/' as given by the Farepa- 

Eof a Troupe. 

(from tlM Chioago TribaM, April tOK 

If ParepapKosa h ad never done anythinf; more for 
music in Chicago than to introduce Weber's splendid 
opera of " Oberon/' she would have merited the laiit- 
ing gratitude of all lovers of music. Any muriic 
from the man who wrote '* Der Freiscliiitz " and 
" Preciosa" must always be warmlv welcomed, and 
in prodncini; this the has set the seal upon her great 
success, and in closinj; her season crowns it with the 
best representation of her musicHl genius. I'arepa 
has, in past seasons, made nnmistakahle Hnccesses in 
" Trovatore," in the " Marriage of Fiparo," in 
"Martha," and other operas, and eepecially in her 



matchless oratorio vocalization, but we think she will 
Ih5 lonfi^est remembered in her personation of /?t»zia, 
in *' Oheron," and that mere pleasant memories will 
cluster around the efforts of all the artists in this 
f*reat romantic opera than any other. We must not 
forget Mr. Carl Rosa in this connection. Durini; the 
comparatively short time in which he has held the 
operatic baton he has rapidly risen, and, by his un- 
tiring zeal and industry, and his qnick, accurate mu 
sicnl preceptions, now occupies a commandinGT posi- 
tion as an orchestral conductor of opera. This was 
manifested in his production of the " Marriage of 
" Fi};aro.'' It is more palpably manifest in " Obe- 
ron." The manner in which he controls his players, 
in which he gives spirit and shadinj; to the instru- 
mentation and enthusiasm and life to the artists upon 
the stage, shows that he possesses close analytical 
powers, joined to fervor of imapcination, which entitle 
him to conduct any opemtic work. It is no child's 
lilay to prepare and conduct such operas as the 
•* Marriage of Figaro " and " Oberon," and the tact 
and skill of a man who proves himself competent to 
do it snocessfnlly deserve hearty recognition. 

The production of such a work as ** Oberon " for 
the first time in this city is no ordinary event, and 
the occasion, therefore, warrants more detail in de- 
scription than we are accustomed to f^ive to stasdard 
operas which usually form the staple of repertoires. 
It is now nearly forty- four years Hince " Oheron " 
was first produced at Covent Garden, under the im- 
mediate direction of the composer himself. Weber 
wrote it at the request of Charles Kemble, then man- 
ager, from a libretto by Planche, who derived the 
substance of his plot from one of Wieland's poems, 
not from *' The Midsummer Night's Dream," as s 
usually supposed. In fact there is little sympathy 
between Wielaud and Shakspeare in the story. It 
does not breathe so much the atmosphere of Titania's 
Court in fairyland, altnouj^h fairies figure in it to a 
greater or less degree, as of the Oriental richness and 
beauty of the Ambian Nights, and the imaginative 
grace and fancy of the narratives of Scheherazade, the 
Princess. The story is somewhat inconfrruons, and 
serves better as a vehicle for the music than as a 
composition possessing dramatic unity and consisten- 
cy. In this respect it resembles somewhat the story 
of "The Magic Flute," and the basis of the plot is 
also similar in that it pictures the trihulations of two 
loving hearts, exposed to the most severe tests, which 
only tend to unite them the more closely. The mys- 
teries of Isis and Osiris find their counterpart in the 
fairy mysteries, and the Magic Flute serves the same 
purpose as the Magic Horn. 

The orii^inal poem is the story of a Paladin, who 
was banished by Charlemsgne, and was forbidden to 
return until he had performed some verj difiicult 
feats in the palace of the Caliph of Bagdad. He 
performed those feats by the aid of Oberon and the 
Magic Horn. Several other adventures, including 
the love of the Caliph's daughter, are complicated 
with these feats, but in the libretto we have only the 
Bagdad adventure, a shipwreck, pirates, a rescue, 
and safe return of the hero. Sir Flium. The heroine 
of the piece is Rezia, dauf^hter of the Caliph, betroth- 
ed by her father to Babekan. The hero is a French 
knight of the Court of the Emperor Charlemaprno,* 
Sir Iluon, who, having slain the Emperor in self de- 
fence, is sentenced to pnrchase his life by going to 
the court of the Caliph of Bagdad, killing him 
who sits on the Caliph*s right hand, and claiming the 
Caliph's daughter as his bride. Sir Huon, however, 
like a true knight errant, sets out with his squire She- 
rasmin. Puck narrates this story to Oberon, and brings 
the sleeping knight and squire to the fairy king. 
Oberon then conjures up a vision in which the knight 
sees Rezia, who is lamenting that he sleeps when she 
is to be sacrificed, and calls him to her rescue. The 
vision disappearinir, the knigbf and hiR squire awake, 
when Oberon reveals himself to Sir Huon, tells him 
be shall fulfil his task if ho i^ faithfnl, and gives him 
a magic horn which will bring him aid when sounded. 
This vision seems to have been also shown to Rexia, 
who in the next scene is shown in the Caliph's harem 
listening to the narrative of the knight'ii arrival, and 
his learning of her dream, and vowing to rescue her 
or perish. In the next net Babekan is seated at the 
right hand of the Caliph, claims his bride, and she 
is brought in to he betrothed, when Sir Huon rushes 
in, sword in hand, slays the claimant and seizes the 
bride. The SuUnn's attendants are paralyzed by the 
intervention of Oberon, and the lovers are carried by 
supernatural power to the sea beach near Ascalon, 
where they embark for Greece. Subsequent! v, to 
test them further, the vessel is wrecked by the fairies, 
and Rezia is seized by Barbary pirates and sold as a 
slave to the Beif of Tunis, who becomes infatuated 
with her. During the absence of Sir Huon to ^eek 
assistance, the pirates land and are carrying off Rezia, 
when Sir Huon returns and is by them struck sense- 
less. Oberon appears, and deploring the cruel fate 



which compels him to make Sir Hnon suffer so much, 
summons Puck, bids him guard Sir Huon Cwhom ho 
has entranced) well and on the seventh d>iy place him 
before the door of the house of old Ibrahim, the gar- 
dener, in Tunis. The fourth and last act commen- 
ces in a court of the garden of Ibrahim, to whom Sher- 
aswin and Fatima (/7«iVi'smaid,) had been sold as 
slaves. Puck descends with Sir Ihion, who is bcwiU 
dcred at meeting Shrrasmin and Fatima ; from Fati- 
ma he learns that Rezia has that morning been pre- 
sented to the Fmir by the Pirate Captain. In the 
second scene, Roshana, the Emir's favorite, deposed in 
in favor of Rexia, thirsting for revenge, causes Sir 
Huon, who hopes he may be about to meet Rezia, to 
be brought before her, abruptly avows her love for 
him, and proposes that he itlay the Fmir and share 
the throne with her. Sir Huon indignantly refuses, 
declaring he loves another. Ros/iana summons to 
her aid singing girls, who endeavor, bat in vain, to 
fascinate Sir Huon ; ho is about to force his way out, 
Rosliana clinging to him, when Almnnzar (the Emir) 
enters. In his fury he orders Sir Huon to be burned 
alive within two hours. Rexia rushes in, claims Sir 
Humi as her husband, and, as a first favor, asks his 
pardon. Almanzar will pardon, even enrich him, if 
Rexia will smile upon \\U {Afmanxar's) love ; she re- 
fuses, and they are both about to be led to the stake, 
when Puck appears and winds the magic horn ; Al- 
manzar is rendered powerless. Sir Huon and Rezia 
are released ; Peck blows a louder blast, Oberon and 
Tetania appear. Oberon greets the happy pair. The 
clouds shut in and Huon is bathed in all sorts of rosy 
bliss and eostacy. 

This is the story. As will be seen, it is incongru- 
ous enougfi, and has very little human feeling or sym- 
pathy in it, but it serves as a gorgeous setting for 
Wttljer's romantic fancy and richness of imagination . 
The music is not so sensuous as that of ** Der Frei- 
schiltz," because " Der Freischiitz," is a popular 
story, full of that human feeling which touches the 
heart at once : but it is more ethereal and imagina- 
tive, and more fascinating, because it is full of beauty 
and tenderness, as well as poetic grace. The melo- 
dies are very rich, and, in addition to those which 
are distinctly defined, there are constant melodie sug- 
gestions, which add to the grace of the work. The 
instrumentation is very elaliorate, especially in the 
finales, sometimes very descriptive and. In the pure- 
ly Oriental scenes, is very richly colored. Occasion- 
ally, but not often, you get glimpses of the wierdness 
and diablerie which are so prominent in ** Der Frei- 
schiitz." The music, however, as a whole, does not 
possess such supernatural depth, but is more frolic- 
somo and elfish, and at times as perfectly descrip> 
five as Mendelssohn's music to the "Midsummer 
Night's Dream." 

Of course in presenting such a work, some reduc> 
lions and transpositions must be made to suit it to 
the company, but these have been done with excellent 
judgment by Mr. Uosa, and all the gems of the opera 
are preserved in their original setting. The leading 
numbers we will briefly outline, and in doing so, also 
indicate the manner of performance of them by the 
leading artists. The overture is familiar to all con- 
cert'goers as one of the most beautiful ever written. 
It recites some of the principal themes of the work, 
especially tlie grand Oberon aria and the Puck scene 
of the third act. The first act opens with a very 
gmcefnl fairy chorus, which is followed by some mel- 
odramatic music accompanying the speaking parts of 
Puck (Miss Warner) and Oberon (Mr. De Solla) and 
leading to the Vision which introduces Re^ia (Parepa) 
in a ^hort aria, which she sang with exquiKite purity 
and, at the close, provoked applause with one of her 
sustained tones of, at least, a minute in endurance. 
The first recitatires, which were written in by Bene- 
dict, follow, leading to a verv gracefnl fairy choi^us 
in B major and introilucing fluon (Castle) wlio sings 
an aria, ^'Deign fair spirit," with choral accompani- 
ment. A scene ensues between Huon and Sherasmin 
(Lawrence), which brings the former to his great aria. 
" O ! 'tis a glorious sight." The original song which 
was written here by Weber was afterwards, at the re- 
quest of Braham, for whom it was written, transferr- 
ed to the thinl act and given to Oberon. although the 
former was Weber's favorite, anj the Battle Song 
substituted in its stead. It is also one of Sims 
Reeves's favorite songs. It is very descriptive in char- 
acter and exceedingly trying to the voice, and, al* 
though Mr. Castle lacks somewhat in dramatic inten- 
sity to do it full justice, nevertheless he was conscien- 
tious in delivering it with all the spirit of which he is 
capable, and deserved the hearty applause which re- 
warded his effort. The finale now commences with 
an aria," Yes, my Lord, with joy," for Parepa. which 
runs into a duo with Fatima (Mrs. Seguin). The in- 
strumentation is very heavy and Parepa is very heavy, 
which may account for the f>«ct that the duo larked 
bahince. and that Mrs Seguin for once, wns onulam- 
orcd. The act clo>ed with an Oriental Turkish murch, 
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the clarinets nnd oboes Ica'Iin^ off the theme, 8nd 
the drums supplying; a weird sort of monotone. P«- 
repa ulces a florid melody, and the chorus catches up 
the original themo as an accompaniment to it, and the 
curtain falls upon a very elaborate ensetnlde^ 

The second act opens with a Turkish chorus of the 
s"roo |2:enerrtl character as the Jinale of the first act, 
the wind instruments and tympani introducmir it. 
Aprofws of this music, it is easy to see where Offen- 
bach has drawn some of his in«piratiou. A fii>:h(in(^ 
scene occurs between Ilnon and Bnh*.kan (Howard), 
which is accompanied by more of Benedict's recita- 
tive, very illustrative in character. Mrs. Secjuin is 
always fortunate in having some beautiful arias, 
which is a doubly fortunate fnct for the reason that 
she always sin);]^ them well. One of them occurs at 
this point, "A lovely Arab maid," commencing in E 
minor and ending in the major, to fuit the change 
of sentiment in the aria, which she sang with ^o much 
expression as to gain a very hearty encore. Then en- 
sue a few bars of recitative Icadinir to one 'of the best 
numbers in the work, and 0(ie of the best quartets 
ever written, ''Over the dark blue waters." sung by 
Parepa, Mrs. Seguin, Lawrence, and Castle, and 
sung in exquisite style. The curtain falls upon this 
number. 

The third act opens with a solo for Puck, which 
gave the new comer, Miss Warner, an oppertunity of 
singing her first song before the Chicago public. She 
has a deep voice of contralto quality, which is effec- 
tive in the lower and medium retristers only, and 
running y^ry shrill in the upper. She filled her role 
very acceptably, and sang quite effectively at times. 
The wreck scene follows, the accompaniments to 
which forcibly remind one of the incantation music 
of " Der Freischiitz," many of the phrases being 
almost identical. The instrumentation of this scene 
is Weber's, and Weber's only. A beautiful adaqio 
prayer follows for Castle, which he sang very purely 
and expressively. The sublime aria, "Ocean. Thou 
Mighty Monster," immediately ensues. It is thor- 
oughly descriptive, and in keeping with the subject. 
It commences in a massive manner, picturing the 
wrath of the ocean, and as the sun appears runs into 
the same grand chords with which FJaydn paints the 
burst of light in "The Creation," and closes with the 
final themo of the overture in a grand jubilate. It 
was a fitting theme and fitting music for the great 
Parepa to illustrate with her almost boundless resour- 
ces. She horitelf is a theme of magnitude, and she 
never rises to her full height and to the perfect exer- 
cise of her great powers until she is sinning of 
oceans, rocks, and mountains, or in the sublimities 
of such works as "The Creation" and"The Messiah." 
For. once, therefore, we have had an opportunity of 
hearing her at her best, and her sinking w.i<; almost 
like an in-^piration. It was a picture of human 
nature defying the elements themselves. The great 
singer was never grander, never snhlimcr, never 
more in carrost, than when she recited this impres- 
sive and mnjesiic apostrophe to ocean, with all the 
richness and purity of her voice, with all the defiant 
strength of her generous lungs, and with all the re- 
sources of her finishcil tcchniqne. Some more of 
IJencdict's recitative follows. Casllo gets killed by 
the pirates, and coolly picks out a nice soft spot to 
die in, and then ensues the original Jluon song of the 
first act, which was transferred to this act for Olteron, 
It would bo better policy to cut it out altogether, 
beautiful as it is, than to have it as badly sung agnin 
as Mr. Do Solla sang it. He has no idea of the 
song, and, if he had an idea, his voice is not capable 
of expressing it. A delicious little mermaid's song 
is sung by Parepa behind the scenes, with horn cUtli- 
(fittOf and sung duliciou^lv. A duo follows, very 
graceful in character, for Ol>€fon and Pttck, with vio- 
lin oit/itja(o, whii'li was not gracefully sung, and the 
act clones with a very graceful spirit chorus. 

We can only indicate the character of the music of 
the last act from the score, at we had not the oppor- 
tunity of hearing it. It commences with an aria for 
Lawrence, which has been written for him by Mr. 
Howard Glover, from one of Weber's piano sonatas, 
probably for iho purpose of giving the unfortunate 
Kififrx\sjnin one number to sing in his ungrateful score. 
A l>cnutiful song for Mrs, Sesuin, "Oh ! Araby, dear 
Araby," follows and this is succeeded by a duo with 
S'tetasmin, leading to a trio in chorale form, then to 
the singing girls' scene, which closely resembles the 
nun scene in "Robert lo Diable," and finally to the 
closing chorus accompanying a splendid concerted 
effect. 

The opera was mounted very beautifully, and some 
of the scenery, especially the vision of Rczia, the view 
of Bagdad and the port of Ascalon, was admirable in 
spectacular effect. The costuming, also, was very 
rich, and, as a whole, the opera may be set down as 



a great success. 



Prtsit 2lbroab. 

KoMR. Miss Anne Brewster's letter, of April 19* 
to the Philadelphia BulUtin, contains the following : 

Liszt left Rome for Germany last Saturday. lie 
has finished the music for the approaching Beetho- 
ven festival, and he has also completed the Oratorio of 
Christ this winter during his visit to Cardinal flohen- 
lobe's Villa d'Esto at Tivoli. The celebrated mu- 
sician selected his own apartment at the villa, a long 
while ago, and the Cardinal had it furnished especial- 
ly to suit his remarkably simple tastes. The rooms 
are on the npper story, far away from all noise. A 
long corridor shuts them off from the rest of the build- 
ing. This corridor terminates in an nnrovered gal- 
lery, which commands a superb view of Rome, the 
Campagna and the sea. The main door leading lo 
Liszt's rooms has on it in yellow letters the monogram 
of his name, F. L. His study is a small room with 
one window, containing a cabirtet piano of Boisselet 
& Co., a writing table, a sofa, and in the deep alcove 
which leads to his salon there is a book-case. The 
parlor is also small and plainly furnished, and from 
it a door leads into his bedroom. 

The Abbd has come into Rome several times dur- 
ing the Season, and at such times he has held recep- 
tions ; but I am sorry to say that he has been so 
overrun with American visitors, that ho has conceived 
a great prejudice against us. Individual Americans 
he has been very courteous to, and admires them ; but 
Americans en mcutse are his horror. Our country 
people are too apt to think their hero worship is excuse 
enough for intruding upon their hero. If they could 
only know the sarcastic things the irritated musician 
had said of them this season, they would be likely to 
lose some of their admiration. Many of Liszt's 
American friends, those w^ho have received and enjoy- 
ed his courtesies, have refused his invitations this win- 
ter, and denied themselveji the pleasure of his society, 
just on account of the indiscreet crowding in of curi- 
ous visitors to the receptions. 

All Rome is on the qui rive for Holy Week, and 
strangers are flocking in from all sides. These beau- 
tiful ceremonies ran repeat and repeat themselves, 
and be always picturesque and attractive, for the 
greatest artists the world has ever known took old 
church traditions and developed them into the full 
flower of piipturesque beaut y, making of them 
"a joy forever," to Christian and Pagan. I am sorry 
to say that the spring is cold and rainy, consequently 
very unhealthy. If the nrescnt disasrreeable weath- 
er continues, the Holy Week ceremonies will bo roost 
diflicult to accomplish. The greatest treat of all, 
however, will ho the hearing of the Misereres in the 
viist Vatican Basilica instead of in the Sistiue Chapel 
as heretofore. 

9 

Brrlin. The first representation of Wagner's 
" MriRterainqer" took place here on the 1st of April, in 
presence of the King and Queen of Prussia. The 
house was crowded, and in spite of the rule which 
forbids applause in presence of the Sovereign, unless 
authorized by the sovereign's example, the theatre 
throughout the performance resounded with plaudits, 
plentifully relieved by hisses. During the first act 
the audience was comparatively calm. Walter's 
solo, sung with great expression by Niemann, was 
encored in spite of very violent opposition from a 
large portion of the audience. But with the second 
act a tempest burst forth such as, in tho musical 
sphere, the works of Wat^ncr alone seem c;ipable of 
creating. During the third act the tempest became 
a hurricane, which attained its climax when the, finah 
was begun. The instrumentation of the closing 
scene is sufficiently noisy ; hut such was the roar 
kept up by the adversarlis and partisans of the com- 
poser that the orchestra was rendered inaudible, or 
rather its sound was rendered indistinguishable. The 
conflict was still maintained after the opera had come 
to an end, recalls of the principal singers, of the 
conduetor, and of the stage manager being each made 
the pretext for a fresh engagement. — London Orches- 
tra. 

KoNiGsnBRO. — "What is one man's moat is an- 
other man's poison" is rather a homely, not to say 
vulgar proverb, but it is very true for all that, and its 
truth has been strikingly exemplified, within tho last 
week or two, by the worthy burghers of this celebra- 
ted old town. 'While the Viennese and Berlincrs re- 
ceive Die JUIeisterxinfjer von Niirnberq in anythiner but 
a flattering manner, the good people hero consider it 
such a masterpiece that three performances in one 
week were necessary to satisfy their "Wagnerian 
cravings." 

Letdkn. a grand Musical Festival will be held 
here on tho 2nd and 3rd June, when Mendelssohn's 
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Elijah ; J. S. Bach's second SuUe ; Jlanders "0 1e 
on St. Cecilia's Day ;" and the "Adventlicd," by 
Schumann, will be among the works performed. 

Paris. The recent festival in commemoration of 

Berlioz is thus described by the Paris correspondent 

of The Graphic : 

"As regards musical fetes, we have had a com- 
memorative festiral of the late Berlioz, which has not 
been a complete success. Little but the composi- 
tions of Berlioz himself was executed, and this erudite 
music is not universally liked amonc us. Fanreand 
Mme. Miolan Carvalho snug without sufficient confi- 
dence, and without producing the slightest eflect, the 
duet from 'L'enfanoc du Christ.' The famous septet 
from the 'Troyens,' formerly so applauded at the 
Theatre Lyriquo, also fell flat, and the, finale of 'Ro- 
meo and Juliet,' although very fine, did not awake 
the audience from the torpor into which they seemed 
to have fallen. The only pieces of Berlioz which 
succeeded were the March from *P<?!drinaged*Harold 
en Italic,' the overture to the 'Carnaval Romain,' the 
grand scene from the 'Damnation de Faust,' and 
among others the solo of Mephistophelcs, which 
Faure executed in a most masterly manner. Mme. 
Gueymard gained much applause in the air from 
Gluck's Alcc-^te. 'Diviniids du Styx.' and the Jinale 
to the second act of the 'Vestale' (Spontini) with 
much approbation, although Mile. Nilsson (donbtlesa 
fatigued, as on the eve she had obtained a great suc- 
cess in *Robcrt le Diable') did not give to her part 
the necessary set off. In fine, could the shade of 
Berlioz have been present at this fete in his honor, it 
would have l>ecn astonished and somewhat indignan$ 
at a homage which left so much to be desired.' 
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The production of Handel's Alerander*8 Feast waa 
the chief musical event last week in the French capi- 
tal. To us in Knjrland and America, where HandePs 
name is a household word, and where his music is 
listened to with a feeling near akin to devotion, it 
seems stranee that the first performance of one of his 
works should be an "event" in a city where music is 
so cheap and so popular as in Pari", but when the 
natural tastes of the French nation and the thorough- 
ly English character of Handel's works are rcmem-* 
bcred, their cotnnarative unpopularity is easily ac- 
counted for. What success the French librettist has 
had in his translation of thd poem we know not, but 
the performance, from a musical poiniot view, is said 
to have been most successful, the singing of the cho- 
rus drilled by M. Bourgaolt-Ducoudray being spec- 
ially prai((cd. At any rate, the honor is due to him 
ef having mndo strenuous efforts to popularize tho 
music of Handel and Bach among his countrymen ; 
and the fact that he has obtained a satisfactory ren- 
dering of the Passion of tho one and the great orato- 
rios of the other is highly creditable. — Choir, April 0. 

Moscow. Great activity reigns at present in mu- 
sical circles here, and hardly a day passes without a 
go<>J concert beinar civen. The provjramme of the 
last concert of tho Russian Musical Society compris- 
ed : Fragments from the symphonv, Romeo et Juliette, 
Berlioz ; choruses from Tsmtl in Eqifpt, Handel ; the 
Thirty-Second Psalm. Marcello ; Pianoforte-Concer- 
to in O minor, Moscheles ; Russian song«. Dargn- 
mvschky : and the "Jubel Ouverture," C M. von 
Wehcr. The last concert of thft Society this season 
was announced for tho 2nd inst.. when among the 
pieces to l>e performed were R. Schumann's Ptiradies 
uud die Peri, and Herr R. Wagner's Walkyrenritt. 

MitNiCH. A German version of Racine's Athalie, 
with Mendelssohn's music, has been performed at tho 
Royal Opcrahouso with wonderful success. It was 
produced by the express order of the Kine, who was 
present at the performance. Herr R. VVagner had 
bettor look to this. If his Bavarian Majesty hears 
much of Mendcl-^sohn's compositions, his taste for the 
Music of the Future may become vitiated. 

BRnsaKT.fl. Immediafoly af\er the first perform- 
ance of f^hengi'in at the Theatre de la Monnaio, Herr 
Richard Wagner wrote as follows to his pupil, Herr 
Richter, who conducted on the occasion : — "My dear 
Friend,— Once more have you held aloft our banner. 
At Munich, when Rheinrfold was produced, you did 
so by courageously refusing to conduct an imperfect 
performance ; at present you have done so, by guid- 
ing safely into port my Lohem/rin'a skiflT, past re-efa 
and difficulties of all sorts. On German soil not a 
voice was heard agreeing with your courageous be- 
havior ; an incapable chief, and envious colleagues, 
impatient to obtain your place, lost no time in raising 
a cry of high treason, and an indolent public let them 
do as they chose. May the triumph achieved in the 
French language compensate you for your sad expe- 
rience of your native land. I thank you with all my 
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heart ; and bes: you will, moreoyer, particularly thank 
M. Lonis Brassin, whose steal and intollicence so ad- 
mirahlv seconded you. Yours most cordially, Rich- 
ard Wagnkr. Lucerno, 28th March, 1870." — Here- 
upon the Berlin Echo observes : "Immediately after 
the first performance of Lohenrfrin, at Brnsnels, R. 
Wagner adilressed to the conductor Herr Richter, 
who officiated on the occasion, one of his usual bom- 
bastic letters of thanks ; and the recipient appears 
not to have lost an instant in puhlishint; the defiant 
and inflated document, in honor (!) of himself and of 
its writer. It is. perhaps, no lonprer any use sayin^Tf 
compassionately, to the ^reat Richard and his parti- 
sans : *Si tacuUxes,' when every one of their eflTusions 
surpasses the previous one — in impudence. We 
should not, however, be astonished if, on the first op- 
portunity, the people at Munich prove they recollect 
the freni]e and grateful manner in which they espec- 
ially are mentioned in the letter." 

After copying the above, the London Musical 
World adds : 

The production of Herr R. Wagner's Lohengrin at 
Brussels has established one fact that was not gener- 
ally known, namely, that the capital of Belgium 
numbers fewer Jews, and is freer from Jewish influ- 
ence than any other capital, except St. Petersburg 
and Moscow, in Europe. We always thought that 
Brussels could boast of as fair a share of members of 
the Israelitish persuasion, or, perhaps more, but we 
were wrong. The local press is almost unanimous in 
the favorable character of its criticisms on Lofienffrin, 
and that would not be the rase if the Jewish element 
predominated, — unless, indeed. Herr R. Waener is 
not (juite correct about all be says in his Judaism in 
Music. The idea however, of Herr R. Wagner's 
ever being mistaken is, of course, praposteroui. 

Lbipaic. The programme of the last Gewand- 
bans Concert this season contained the following 
works : "Requiem retemam," from Cherubini's Re- 
quiem Mn memory of Ignatius Moscheles) ; overture 
to Meaeat Cherubini ; oir from Eun/anthef CM. von 
Weber (sung by Herr Max Stacemann, from the 
Theatre Royal'llanovcr) ; "Mirjam's Siegsgcsang," 
for soprano solo and chorus. Franz Schubert (scored 
by Franz Lachner; the solo sung, for the first time,, 
by Mnie. Peschka-Leutncr) ; and Symphony, "A>i 
die Freude," in D minor, op. 9 (L. van Beethoven), 
the solos sung by Mme. Peschka-Lentner, Mile. Min- 
na Borde, Herren Rebling and Stagemann. — A rich 
merchant, Pierre Louis Sellier. has benneathnd 1,000 
thalers to the Musicians' Pension Fund, and 500 to 
the Conservatory of Music. 

The members of Ricdol's Verein lately gave a fine 
performance of Beethoven's Misvi Solemnis, Op. 123. 
The solos were taken by Mme. Otto (soprano) from 
the Royal Opera house, Dresden ; Mme. Krebs-Mi- 
chalesi (contral:o), Dresden ; Herr Rebling (tenor), 
of the I^ipsic Stadttheater ; and Herr You Mildo 
(bass), from Weimar. Herr Divid played the violin 
solo in the "Benedictus," and Herr Papier presided 
at the organ. 

Salzburg. At the last Museum Concert, Rob- 
ert Schumann's complete music to Lord Byron's 
Manfred woB performed for the first time in this 
town. 

Brunn.— Weinlich's " Lady Orchestra " (" Da- 
men-Orchcsler ") has been giving concerts with great 
success. The envious and malignant, that is to say : 
instrumental performers of the male sex who never 
drew themselves, hint that the nine young ladies con- 
stituting the "Orchestra" owe no small part of their 
trininpli to their (lood looks. Well, what if they do f 
Why shonid not l)enuty bo allied with an instrumen- 
tal performance, just as much as fine scenery, on 
Herr Wagner's plan, with operatic singing ? 

Charles Attoustb Db Beriot died Wednesday 
in Brussels. He was in his time one of the most 
admired violinists in the musical world. Bom at 
Louvain in 1802, he was educated chiefly at Paris, 
and appeared at concerts in successful rivalry with the 
great Pnganini. At that time the Belgium provinces 
were part of the Netherlands, and from the king De 
Beriot rbceived a pension of two thousand francs, of 
which he was deprived by the revolution of 1830, 
which made Belgium an independent kingdom. 

Six years after ibis he married Mme. Malibran, 
who was then at the height of her fame, and whoso 
sudden death at Manchester occurred only a few 
months after her marriage. Do Beriot subsequently 
became one of the loading instructors in the Paris 
Conservatory. As a composer, ho is known by sev- 
eral concertos for tho violin and operatic adaptations, 
and these are yet favorites with the leading violin 
virtuosos of the day. — Eve. Post, April 20. 



— The newly discovered compositions ascribed to 
Papa Hnydn, of which mention has been made, are 
declared by M. Andrd to be the work of his ( AndnS's) 
feither, and not of the author of the Creation. 

— Herr Lienau, of Berlin, has just published a com- 
prehensive biography of C. M. von Weber, with a 
catalogue of and critical remarks upon his works. 
The author is Herr F. W. Jahns. 

— Herr Joachim Raff has finished a new opera, 
"Dame Kobold," which is to be produced at Wei- 
mar. 

— By special decree, Herr Eckert, chnpel- master at 
the Court of Berlin, has been confirmed in his posi- 
tion for life. 

— At the Theatre Lyrique two novelties will short- 
ly he placed on the boards, Halovy's Charles F/., 
and Flotow's L* Ombre. 

— A erand composition, entitled " Beethoven," by 
Abbd Listz, is announced for performance at the 
approaching Beethoven fetes in Weimar. 



Here and There. 
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Camdridob. Miss Anna Mohlig had a Compli- 
mentary Concert at Lyceum Hall, in the old Univer- 
sity town, on Friday evening, April 22, which gave 
great delight to a large and cultivated audience. Of 
course it is not necessary to tell how admirably the 
lady played, nor how finely Mr. Kreissmann sang to 
the nice accompaniment of Mr. Leonhard. This was 
the programme : 

Sonata AopitMioiiiita (Op. 571. R«4'thoven. 

Cyole of 9onics. "DIch tarliebc" Scbumann. 

a. Impromptu In C Mharp mioor Chopin . 

b. Nocturne in F minor '^ 

0. *'floir6«8 de VieDne*' Sehaberi— Lint. 

Orsmn Prelude and Fugue, In minor, arranged tor the 

Pianoforte by Li»t Baob. 

Songs, a. "Ara Meer," I 

b. "Aufenthalt" I SohubeH. 

''Traumeewlrren'' Schumann. 

"Ia Campanella" Llast. 

A circle of music-lovers, college professors' 
families, &c, have been enjoying a series of Parlor 
Concerts by tho Listemann Quartet Club. The pro- 
gramme of tho third, April 12, was as follows : 

Quartet in F major (Op. 41. No. 2) Schumann. 

Cbacoon*. for Violin Baoh. 

AVith Piano nrcompanimcnt bj Scbamaon. 
BIrf. 0. Listefuann. 

Adagio In O major Joachim Raff. 

From the Quarfet In D minor, Op. 77- 
Quartet in A major, op. 18, No. 6 Beethoven. 

Salku, Ma88. The vigorous young Oratorio So- 
ciety, conducted by Carl Zorrahn, which won such 
laurclrf by its performance of tho "Messiah," will 
give "Elijah" on the 18th inst. The chorus numbers 
250 fresh, sure voices ; tho orchestra will include 
some 30 of the best Boston musicians ; and the prin- 
cipal solos will he sung by Mr. Whitney (as Elijah), 
Dr. Langmaid, Miss Houston and Mrs. Weston (so- 
pranos), and, it is hoped. Miss Antoinette Sterling, 
contralto. 

Nbw Haven, Conn. The "Elm City" has had a 
scries of classical Chamber Concerts during tho past 
season, wholly by resident artists, including a String 
Quartet composed as follows : Messrs. Edward 
Balck and Albert Mallon, violins ; Bnino Popo, tvWa, 
and Morris Stcinert, 'cello. Also for pianist, Miss 
Wilhelmina Ives ; for singers, Miss Nellie Eastman, 
soprano, and Mr. J. Sumner Smith, tenor. Here are 
the first two programmes, which indeed speak well 
for musical taste in New Haven. 

FS. 17. Quartet in 0, Mozart ; Song: "I will extol 
Thee," from Costa's Eli; Sonata in Bflot, op. lO,for 
piano and violin,Mozart,( Messrs. Steinert and Balck); 
Concerto in G minor, Mendelssohn (Mi.ss Ives, with 
quartet accomp.) ; Song : "Hopes and Fears," Men- 
delssohn (Miss Enstmann) ; Piano Solo: Schu 
mann*8 "Kreisloriana," No. 2, op. 10; Haydn's 
"Kaiser" Quartet (Adagio and Variations ; Presto.) 
* March ^. Quartet in F, op. 18, No. I, Beetho- 
ven ; Air : "In native worth" from Haydn's Creation 
(Mr. Smith) ; Hymn from Stradclla, 'cello solo (Mr. 
Steinert) ; Weber's Conccrtstuck, piano, with quar- 



tet ; Old English air : "Now Robin ;" Fugue for 
piano, Handol; Adagio, from Quartet, op. 64, No. 
8, Haydn. 

One who was present writes ns : 

"The String Quartet although yet young, played 
well in the first concert. Miss Ives is a good piano- 
player, having a great degree of execution and good 
conception of classical concert playing. She is the 
daughter of Mr. W. Ives, an old music teacher of 
this city, and also his pupil. Mr. Balck, first violin, 
has lately arrived in our city ; he is a pupil of Joa- 
chim, and perhaps one of the best solo violinists in 
this country. Miss Eastman has a pure, good sopra- 
no voice, and sings classical songs with good taste 
and intonation. The other members of the Quartet 
are old resident musicians and aro old quartet play- 
ers. 

"I shall send you the next programme of the con- 
cert to take place Friday evening, March 18, when 
the great Schubert Quartet in D minor, and Spohr's 
Quintet for Piano with Strings, in E flat, will be 
formed." 

Pbrth Amboy, N. J. We accidentally misplaced 
a couple of programmes of classical matinees 
(Feb. 12, and March 21) given by some of the fore- 
most New York artists at the Uaritan Bay Seminary 
for young ladies (Miss M. A. W. Manning principal ) 
They are good enough to bo put on record even now. 

In the first, Beethoven's Sonata in A, op. 69, for 
piano and 'cello, was played by Mr. S. B. Mills and 
Mr. Bergner. Then followed : Cavatina from Maria 
di Rohan, by Mme. Selma Eckhardt ; three Fantasie- 
stUcke by Schumann (Mr. Mills) ; Adagio from a 
Sonata for Violonqptlo (Mr. Bergner)--Song : "By 
rippling brook," Ganz ; Piano Solos ; Etnde, Cho- 
pin, and "Fairy Fingers," Mills ; "Reverie," com- 
posed and played by Bergner ; Duct for two pianos 
on Oberon, Frei/schiUz and Freciosa, b/ Lysberg (Mr. 
Mills and Mr. F. M. Schneesweiss). 

Second Ccicert. Schumann's Trio in F, op. 80 
(Messrs. Mills, Theo. Thomas and Bergner) ; Tar- 
entella (second), Mills; Beethoven's "Krcutzor" So- 
nata, piano and violin ; Adngio from Goltermann's 
Concerto for Violoncello : Romanza from Chopin's 
E minor Concerto, and Valse : "Soirrfe de Viennc," 
after Strauss, by Tausig; Mendelssohn's C-minor 
Trio. 

Nbw York. Mendelssohn's "Elijah" was given 
at Sieinway Hall lii-st Mondny evening, by the Har- 
monic Society. We have hnd, within five months, 
from this Society nlone, "Judas Maccabeus," the 
"Messiah," ond "Elijah." We doubt whether the 
season is not too far advanced for the society to pro- 
duce Schumann's "Paradise and the Peri," as prom- 
ised in their autumn circular. If we consider the 
great difficulties incurred in prwlucing Oratorio here, 
and the great personal sacrifices of time and money 
which a small numl>er of the members have to make, 
in order to keep the society alive, wo must certainly 
concede that the Harmonic Society have done well, 
even if they do not perform Schumann's work. Nev- 
ertheless, the loss of that wonderful composition — so 
seldom heard here— is to l)e rcgrrettcd. But to ex- 
pect that a few men will tax their purses and brains 
in order to entertain unappreciative and ungrateful 
audiences with one of the hit;hcst of musical art forms, 
is out of the question. Judging from experience, wo 
conclude that Oratorio is notcongcninl to the taste of 
New York audiences. Although nothing is more 
contrary to the true principle of Oratorio than the 
star singing system, the Society that undertakes Ora- 
torio performances on its own resources will always 
lose, except, perhaps, with the "Messiah." These 
views were again justified when we saw the compara- 
tively small paving audien(« that gathered in Stein- 
way Hall last Monday. It must have been dis'heart- 
ening to the performers. The performance of "Eli- 
jah" was creditable, though some of the choruses 
lacked the requisite precision, spirit, and ensemble. In 
spite of the best eflbrts of the excellent musician and 
conductor, Mr. Bitter, the defect of insufficiently 
drilled chorus singers could not always be covered. 
We understand that in consequence of^ a succession of 
stormy Mondays — the day of tho regular rehearsals 
— a majority of the members absented themselves. 
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Henco the bad effect of man j oF the chorot parts. 
One cannot help admirinc; the derotion, the iron per- 
■ereranoe. the enthasiatm with T.hich Mr. Ritter 
parsnes hit task ; bat it mifpht be wished, for his sake, 
ihatarooro genial and appreciatire material was 
placed at his disposal. The roemhen of the Har- 
monic Society hare themselres alone to blame, if 
thtir rendering of some of the chorales of "Elijah" 
was not up to the mark. Mrs. Hess, with her ifne, 
firesh roioe, and good method, is a decided acquisi- 
tion to our local singers. Mrs. Barrj, from Boston, 
who made her first appearance here, possesses a 
pleasing contralto roice, used with intelligence and 
expression. Mr. Simpson's singing, in this Oratorio, 
is well known. Mr. Becket's performance is not a 
proper subject for criticism, as he was unwell. Ar. 
Conoollj presided at the organ. — Weekiif RtvUw. 

PRILADILPHIA. The Pott, April 8, speaking of 

Mr..JarTia's Soirte, has the following remarks about 

Raff: 

Raff is not to be classed with either Wagner or 
Lisit. He is not uninfluenced br them, but he rejects 
their ecoentricities,c]ings to the^old forms of treatment, 
but infuses into them the spirit of to-daj. He is rery 
dramatic, deals extensively in prmcmo^ abounds in 
climaxes, and is full of melody. He was for many 
Tears under Lisst's direct influence, as he was with 
him during the whole of the Weimar days as his sec- 
retary, and then first became known as a composer, 
bnt he seems to have kept his own character, and is 
himself. He now Utcs in Wiesbaden, and, free from 
all effidal duties, is occupied with his compositions, 
and is ranked as probably the most promising of the 
Toung German musicians. It would however be 
better for his reputation, if he wrote less, for his mu- 
sic is Tery unequal, and while seme of it is of great 
Talue. and fully justifies all hopes of him, other com. 
positions are in no manner remarkable. His first ope- 
ra. "Dame Kobold," is to be hrouKht out in Weimar 
this month. His orchestral and piano music is rapidly 
forcing its way In this country; the symphony No. 2, 
C major, has been given this winter ^ New York and 
Brooklyn, while his name frequently appears upon the 
concert programmes in solo.duet and trio compositions 
in those cities. In Philadelphia he is not so well 
known ; but last winter Messra. Wolf«ohn and Colonne 
played a duet by him for the piano and violin that at- 
tracted great attention. Mt. Jarvis has this year given 
a trio, but the programme to-day will give us the 
most complete and satisfactory idea of his power we 
have yet nad. It includes a piano solo, a duet for 
piano and violoncello, and trio for piano, violin and 
Tioloneello. The solo is a Vabe Etude, and is a fine 
example of his concert music; it is verv brilliant, 
effective, and being carefully written, with great re- 
gard to proper shading, demands, to do it justice, the 
artistic treatment we may expect from the performer. 
The duet is remarkably beautiful ; the melody is 
striking, and the treatment of the two Instruments 
highly dramatic. The &io will certainly please, and 
it is difficult to prophecy which of the four move- 
ments will be the most popular. AH of the music is 
new, never having been given in the city before. 
The remainder of the programme is made up of a 
Romcmza by Flotow, sung by Signor Barili, and a 
PoUmaiae by Wieniawsky for Mr . Kopta. 

Hera is Mr. Jarvis's 6th programme CApril 18) : 

Bonate, V Dlaor, apvMriooats, Op. 57 

Ohari«« H. J&rvlfi. 

Faotslsto, TiollD, Thwnes tnm Otballo 

Wanaal KopU. 
Pisno Bole, raust TalM Ltart. 

CharlM H. Juvlii. 
TlolenMllo Sole, Adagio ft<"a Ooaento Mollqas. 

Rudolph IIoBnif. 

Trio, O flujor, Wo. 2. Ptaoo, Tlolla an<l *GtUo Baff. 

Mosns. Jarrif, Kopta and Hcanlg. 

The hall was uncomfortably crowded with an in- 
telligent and appreciative audience. This was the 
forty-second soiree given by Mr. Jarvis in Philadel- 

?hia, and closed one of his most successful seasons. 
*he performances of this gentleman are always of 
such a high order of excellence that criticism is like- 
ly to degenerate into enthusiastic praise. 

There is such an immense and agreeable difference 
between the SontUe appa$$umata and the fustian Lisst 
affair, whose difficulties are appalling and its beauties 
few, that it is a sufficient indication of Mr. Jarvis's 
consummate skill to note his very satisfactory re- 
production of each. It was only his modesty that 
prevented an eneon of the last. The trio of Raff is a 
work of genuine merit, and abounding in beauties of 
the highest order ; nothing can be more beautiful 
than the elaboration of the ideas in the Largo, which 
is full of a romantic beauty, bnt is, withal, a trifle too 
long. The whole composition, in fHct, apparently 
larks the virtue of condensation, a frequent fault of 
this composer. It was very carefully played. — Bui* 
letin. 
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BOSTON. MAY 7. 1870. 

Mniic in Boston. 

Tns Kastbk Oratorios. A great disappoint- 
ment was it truly to very many earnest music-Ioven 
that the Handel & Haydn Society, after encouraging 
the hope, and after several weeks of very interesting 
rehearsal, did not feel it in them, as the time drew 
near, to give us that long looked for first perfonnance 
of Bach's St, Matthew Patnon Mntic, nor even of se- 
lections from it. We fbar that boon is now post- 
poned indefinitely, for next year comes the Triennial 
Festival, and Festivals are more attractive and ab« 
sorking to the mass of chorus singers than a long 
stretch of solid, earnest, quiet work upon a purely 
artistic task in which the labor is its own rsward. 
Doubtless the Society decided wisely ; the difficulties 
were too many for them, under the circumstances, 
and with so short a time for preparation. The Pat- 
iion music ought to have tf good year's study. In- 
stead of that it was only taken up after Christmas, 
and with the plan of coupling with it a more familiar 
and popular Oratorio, which latter soon began to 
claim its half of each of the few Sunday evening re- 
hearsals, — and who supposed the Passion music 
could be learned in one hour a week for ten or twelve 
weeks, with not a few stormy nights to keep more 
than half of the singers at home 1 Then there was 
the difficulty of finding the fit solo singers, with the 
rare art of recitative so all-important in this music. 
And then again the elements for the double orches- 
tra, which it requires, were not to be got together on 
the evening assigned for it, that before Easter, since 
so many of the musicians were held to service in the 
theatres ; and to have done it on Sunday would hare 
been to sing the Cruciflxton on the feast of the Res- 
urrection. Still we cannot but regret that the Socie- 
ty lost, as it must seem to many, an opportunity of 
gaining for itself new character and strength, in not 
making it a point to give, now, on some evening before 
at least a number of the unspeakably beautiful Cho- 
rales, three or four choruses ("Ye lightnings," the 
concluding chorus, full of heavenly peace, and one 
or two of the choruses with solo ; besides some selec- 
tions from the narrative Recitative for Tenor and 
Bass, which is so wonderfully expressive, and at 
least one Alto and one Baas Aria, which certainly 
was not impracticable). — We comfort ourselves with 
the conviction, that in those few rehearsals the seeds 
of a sincere, deep interest in the music were sown in 
the hearts of many of the singers and must some day 
bear fruit. 

As it was— for so the fates would have it — some- 
how the life and hope of the past winter's Oratorio 
season seems to have nigh faded out with the lost 
hope of the Passion Music. Three Oratorios only — 



the most familiar, oft-repeated three in the whole re- 
pertoire — make up the year's account At Christ- 
mas the "Messiah," which of course always draws 
and always interesu, (though the fact that it requires 
to be studied anew now every year, as much as it did 
thirty years ago, and so still consumes the first half 
of the winter's rehearsals, leaving the aoeary half for 
other study, does make it seem to stand oonsiJerably 
in the way of progress) ; and now, on the evening 
before Easter, tho "Creation." the nearest to what 
may be called hacknied of all the Oratorios, followed 
on Easter evening by "Elijah." The latter work at 
least was pretty certain to be given well ; and yet we 
are sorry to learn that the Society lost money by 
these two occasions nflbre largely than they gained 
by the Messtak, 

At the Saturday's performance ("The Creation") 
we were present only for a few minutes, enough to 
perceive that the orchestra was to some extent com- 
posed of make-shift materials, owing to the untoward 
circumstance already alluded to, and that the chorus 
was 'by no means stmng up to its heat. Miss J. E. 
HousTOvand Mr. M. W. Whitwet of course de- 
livered the soprano and bass solos very efViBctively ; 
bnt the gentleman who undertook the tenor, though 
his voice has sweetness, and he sang intelligently, 
lacked power for so large a place. Indeed the gen- 
eral impression was that the performanre was by no 
means up to the standard of the old Society. We 
cannot help thinking that the few Choruses and Cho- 
rales already rehearsed from the Passion, eked out 
with a Psalm or two of Mendelssohn, would have 
gone better. If only for the Tery reason ef inspiring 
novelty. One cannot be always eloquent with an 
old story — while it is old ; wait a year or two and 
the happy time may come for its revtvo/,— « very dif- 
flnvnt thing from listless repetition. 

"6lijah,"on the other, is still inspiring to all 
singers and all hearers. Coming on a Sunday night, 
it had the benefit of the accustomed orchestra in all 
parts ; it had also been rehearsed with aeal ; the 
choral ranks were fuller, the audience larger and 
more eager ; and the result was one of the most sat- 
isfactory presentations on the whole, that we have yet 
had of this great work of Mendelssohn. Chorus, 
orchestra, great Organ (over which Mr. J. C. D. 
Parkbb presided), all moved with unity and good 
precision, and all the strong points told, while there 
was good light and shade. We recall no sense of 
unsteadiness anywhere except once or twice in the 
final, fugued. Amen choms. We r ight add, too, 
that we have heard the grand rush of the riolins in 
the "Rain Choms" sound more startling and sublime 
than it did this time. 

The central figure of the Prophet stood forth rery 
nobly always both in the recitative and the Canta- 
bile of Mr. Whitnbt, who took this all- important 
part for the first time. Certainly we have not heard 
so competent an Elijah here, if we except Herr 
Formes when he sans it tlie first time. In his better 
days. Much was expected of the new Contralto, 
Misj AiTTOiifBTTB Stbblino, f^om New York, but 
not more than was realised. This young lady, who 
some two or three years since sang once in a miscel- 
laneous concert in our Music Hall, creating a sensa- 
tion by the richness and the rolume of her voice, has 
since enjoyed the best opportunities of instruction 
abroad, especially with Mme. Yiardot Qarcia, of 
whom she was a favorite pupil ; and she had already 
achieved marked faror in concerts in Cologne and 
London. She delivered her sentences of recitative, as 
well as the two Arias that fall to the Contralto, and 
its share in the concerted pieces, with fine intelligence 
and with great power and fbrvor. All was simple, 
• earnest and expressive, and the tones in themselves 
singularly rich and telling ; each tone has its inter- 
esting shade of cotor. The higher tones, exceeding 
the strict Contralto register, vibrate with a clear and 
penetrating power, if not precisely sweet, yet not nn- 
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maiical ; while in a declamatory sense, thej are ased 
with marked significaoce. Miss Sterling's manner 
was easy, self-possessed and qaiet, though she is ca- 
pable of strong expression and shows high dramatic 
qaalitj ; and her whole appearance and performance 
seemed to indicate a generous, enthusiastic nature. 
Such an impression did she make with "O rest in the 
Lord," that the Air had to be repeated. 

Miss Houston's clear and powerful Soprano 
more than held its own, telling with orerpowering 
force sometimes, indeed so much so as to put it out of 
fair relation with the other roices in the Trio and 
Quartets. But some of her solos were admirably 
sung, and her whole performance was marked bj the 
same conscientious care and fenror that hare always 
distinguished her. Artistically, in economy of pow- 
er, in certainty, and abore all in eren continuity of 
power, she has gained much. Mrs. J. W. Wsston 
sang the smaller soprano parU, that of the Tonth, 
Ac, rery acceptably ; and Mr. Wm. J. Winc er- 
tainly showed no slight improvement both in roice 
and style in the tenor solos. 

Miss Anna Mihlio's Concert, in the Music 
Hall, last Monday evening, may be considered the 
finale of our musical season. And a beautiful one 
it was, although, coming so late, it had not so 
large an audience as it desenred. For the charm of 
this lady's playing is always fresh ; it Dever disap- 
points. This was the programme : 

Trio In ■ lUt, major, Oi». 100 Sohubort. 

ror PUno, TloUn sod Tiotoiirello. 
Songs— a. rurMiMik, ) 

b. Die II«n«Qd«, ( Frani. 

e. WlllkomBMi. moin WaM, | 

Preladvaod Fngoa, Id minor 8. Baoh. 

AmngBd by Ltast. 

b. Dm rOKt , •••.. .Sohubort. 

Andante eon Tarieilonl and Finale, from Sonata, Op. 

^47 Beethoven. 

Oraade Poloaalee In lllat Lint. 



This, to be sure, was a Chamber Concert in a vast 
ball, where the music wonld not have its best effect. 
All the more remarkable, therefore, that it did sound 
so well. Even the glorious Schubert Trio (played 
by Miss Mbhliq with Messrs. Eichbbbo and A. 
Suck) from first to last was ravishing to the thou- 
sand or more listeners ; and the Andante and Finale 
from the "Kreutzer" Sonata were played to such 
perfection, with such fine feeling and expression, as 
to sound as good as new. But here, as everywhere, the 
Bach Prelude and Fugue, as rendered by Miss Meh- 
]ig,--espectally the Fugue — produced the great im- 
pression. Few had supposed that the Piano could 
do so much, or that a Fugue could be brought home 
to them as such "a thing of beauty" and of "joy for- 
ever." The Polonaise by Liszt, full of extrava- 
gances, yet curiously interesting, exhibited the young 
lady's power of execution in a most extraordinary 
light ; it seemed a very miracle? 

It is needless to say that the Songs found a true 
interpreter in Mr. Kbbissmann and met with warm 
response. 

Thb Pupils of thb Girls' High and Nob- 
VAL School had a delightful hour with Miss Mbh- 
Lio, in Bumstead Hall, in the middle of a pleasant 
day about three weeks ago. We meant to have des- 
cribed it while the impression was fresh, but had no 
room. The arrangements had been admirably made 
by the School Committee, who with a few invited 
friends formed the only outside audience. The 
young ladies, under the guidance of their music 
teacher Julius Eicbbbbq, greeted their honored 
guest with a- three part hymn by Mendelssohn and 
one or two other pieces, well sung with their fresh, 
pure voices ; and she in turn pUycd for them the 
Schubert Trio in E flat, with Mewn*. Eichbbrq 
and Hbindl, besides several solos of Chopin, Schu- 
bert, Li«% &c. Plainly she never was so well 
pleased wi.h her audience, and was inspired to do 
her very bt st. They covered her with flowers, in 
baskets and bouquets, not forgetting at the same time 
their teacher, Mr. Eichberg. 



Meyerbeer. 

With this name for a text, the Philadelphia City 
Item's "Our own Critic " thus belabors us for a com- 
parison which we have never made. 

Mr. Dwtght. th^ editor of that interesting musical 
weekly, Diot'gkt's Journal of Music, remarks in its last 
i^^ne that Meyerbeer's Fackeitam (No 1 , in B flat,) is 
inferior to one of Stranu' wsltzes ! Thi^ nhows how 
fir rr judice can carnr a mnn The Farhdianz re- 
ferred to is the first of four which Meyerbeer wrote 
for Berlin, where they were received with the utmost 
entSusiasm. As they belonfl: to '-out-door" muftic 
— that is mnsic written for processions, (of which the 
" Torch Dsnces " constitute an old German cus- 
tom.) they are scored with an eye for strong eflect. 
and Meyerbeer has introduced into several of them 
solos for the trombone or bass tuba, which is cer- 
tsinlv one of the most remarkable effects we have 
ever heard, and developes the resources of those com- 
paratively limited instruments in a manner never be- 
fore ro successfully attempted by any composer, and 
is as characteristic in its way sis the nue Meverbeer 
miidn of the weak middle notes of the Trombone in 
the Procession of Nuns In "Robert le Diable," which 
Berlioz mentions in his "Treatise on Instnimenta- 
tion." The idea, then, of Mr. D wight's comparing 
the Facltftanz to Strauss' Waltzes, principally be- 
cause of its tuba solo, is actually amusing. Mr. 
Dwieht ought to (and does) know better — ^but we 
suspect that Mr. Dwifrht, who 'S an snti Wagnt^r-ite, 
is also sn anti-Meyerbeer-ite, and with a grent many 
Germans, is foolish enough to draw odious compari- 
sons between Meyerbeer and Mozart or Beethoven, 
all of which is very naughty and unnecessary. 
Mozart and Beethoven belong to the past — the time 
of limited instrumentation and nnrerealed dramatic 
effect, with which they struggled and with which 
thev accomplished such wondera as "Don Giovanni" 
and "Fidelio." But Meyerbeer is King of the mod- 
em school. He has been nccuved of want of foeline, 
of moderate ideas, (1) of sacrificine everything for 
effect ; Mendelssohn did not like him, and thoar;ht 
he could treat Luther's hymn Itetter than the manner 
in whioh it had been elal>orated in "The Hnim^nots" 
— yet he fiiiled, and his "Reformation SrmDhonv " 
contains nothing remarkshle. "Robert le Diable" 
never could h^ve lived so long and retained its great 
popularity if it had not been a glorfAus work^nci. 
ther could "The Huguenots," or "Le Prop? 4 o," 
although the latter is inferior to them, or "L' Etoile 
dn Nord," or "L' Africaine," or "Dinorah." 

Although Meyerbeer should never have written 
comic operas, yet "Dinorah" is the work of a mas- 
ter. Nor must we omit the music to his brother's 
tragedy, "Strucnsee,** which contains the finest 
overture which Meyerbeer ever wrote ; n«xt to it 
come the overtures to "Dinorah" and "L'Etoile du 
Nord." And now, pour Jinir, we should like Mr. 
Dwiirht to examine the remainine three of Mever- 
beer's Fac^ e^'tinzes before he cone p ras them to Sin n m* 
Waltzes, or ponr s' amnspr to elance at the "Overture 
in the form of a March," which was composed for 
the London Exposition in 1867, in which "Rule 
Britannia" is worked up in the form of a fugue. 
Ah, Mr. Dwifirht, yon oneht to be ashamed of vour- 
self. Study Meyerbeer before you condemn him so 
flippantly ; or, if you have done so— there is not only 
no excuse for your remarks, but yon ought to he — 
forgiven for not knowing any better. r. r. 

We have not pronounced the Fack^tant inferior to 
a Strauss waltz. We have not been so foolish as to 
think of comparing things so wholly unrelated. We 
were speaking of the Thomas Concerts and of the 
large space given in his programmes to things over- 
strained and noisy, and instancing Liszt's "Tasso," 
the "Carnival" of Beriioz, and finally the Faekdiame 
of Meyerbeer. We thought it a wholesome sign that 
such things teemed to please only a small portion of 
a Boston audience ; and we noticed further, as a mat- 
ter of fact, that the Strauss waltzes, — light and un- 
pretending things, bnt genial and spontaneous— were 
more welcome even to persons of serious taste. Tf 
the "Torch-Dances" were intended for "out-door" 
music, the Stninss waltzes were not, and, compared 
with the former, the latter are less disturbing to the 
harmonious impression of a oonoert partly classical. 



Music in Dresden. 

[The fbltowinc eztraeti fktMOB privata letters contain much 
thatiaenMhaodlDtere^tlnr, iBiplteofaome opinions whioh 
we of eoiuM do not endorse.] 

I have just come from a Trio Soir^ at the Hotel 



de Saxe. Rollfnss, pianoforte ; Seelman, violin ; 
and Bttrchl, 'cello. Programme was : 1. Trio in E6 
major for pianoforte, clarionet and viola, Mozart. 2. 
Sonata in A (op. 42) for pianoforte and 'cello, Carl 
Reinecke. 3. Sarabande, Bourr^ and Corrente from 
Ist Sonata for violin alone, J. S. Bach. 4. Trio in 
B6 major, Cop. 97) Beethoven. Just the kind of 
playing that I enjoy. The Reinecke Sonata Is full 
of fire ; begins with a perfect storm of tmpetuonth in 
the 'cello. I should have enjoyed the last movement 
more if it had not been quite sf> like "All that hath 
life and breath" In the ^^n of Praise. The Bach 
pieces were grand ; played as well as can be expect- 
ed from any but a remarkable virtuoso. The "Cor- 
rente" was perfectly irresistible in ita fiery impetuos- 
ity. The audience was enthusiastic over it. The 
Trio of Trios, op. 97, was played with great expres- 
sion throughout, and I enjoyed it as I enjoy hardly 
anything else in all music. The last jvregto was per- 
haps a liule wanting in ^lan, but the fault may have 
been in me ; I am hard to please in last movementa. 
These Germans play throughout with much greater 
intensity of expression than we are accustomed to in 

Boston. They, as used to say, "howl more" 

than we do. 1 for one like it, though it takes one 
aback a little at first. The tiolinist was perfectly 
ferocious in the last part of the Bach piece, and it 
was impossible not to be carried along with him. 

If Listemann in Boston is so anxious to play piecea 
of the Pyrotechnic School, he had better take some 
of these Badi solos ; they are as difficult and in a 
certain sense as showy as the Die Bull monstrosities, 
and have the inestimable advantage of having some 
music in them, which little article Ole Bull seems to 
have forgotten to flavor his compositions with (ex- 
cuse the the term as applied to Ole Bull's produc- 
tions). The more I hear of Bach, the more I feel 
how great genius knows neither time nor space ; his 
writings are for the most part in now obsolete forms, 
but you feel at once that he is the equal of any of the 
composera that have come after him. He was, like 
Wagner, an artist writing, not for the public of his or 
any generation, hut following out his own artistic 
ideal as h» thought it should be followed out. When 
great genius is as true to itself as that, its production 
will never grow old or antiquated. The old fellow 
must have had a monstrous technique, for his music 
is difficult enough for any body. 

Last evening I heard "Lucia" for 7 1-2 ngr. and 
enjoyed it ever so much ; it is the first bit of Italian 
music I have heard for a long time. With all his 
great beauties Donizetti does not seem to me to have 
the sustained power that Verdi has ; he drops his 
good things too quickly. There is no reason why a 
thing like the Sextet : "Chimijreua ' should not last 
20 minutes at the very least. He seems to know 
what to do with his melodies still less than Weber ; 
ho begins in the most grand style, but after the first 
two or three phrases be appeara to find himself in a 
muddle and has to begin his coda before he has really 
settled down into his air. Now Verdi often gets into 
what might be called a "working out vein," as for 
instance in the opening chorus and the great quintet 
in his Nabuceo, and in the final trio in Emdni, It is 
true his working out often is nothing more than pro- 
longing to undue proportions what is properly the 
coda to his piece, as in the "O sommo Cario" in 
Emani : yet he does manage to make his piece last 
long enough to produce some effect. Perhaps the 
grand recitative and duet : ''Donna, chi sei ?" in 
Nabuceo is one of the very best pieces of writing in 
all Verdi. Donizetti has done much better in Lucre-, 
xia Borgia than in Lxteia in this respect, but ho has 
been very happy in his themes in Lucia. "Chi m i 
frena," the mad scene, and the final tenor air redeem 
the opera from a deal of sleepy stuff that comes be- 
tween. I think in general the beauty in Donizetti's 
airs is of rather a cold, nnsympathetic kind ; he very 
rarely has the depth of feeling and tenderness of Bel- 
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lini or the grandeur or passion of Verdi. I hinted as 
mach one day to Mme. Garcia in Paris ; she said she 
thought 80 too : "Mais il <^crit admirablement poar la 
Toix/' and then added, "Enfin, je rois qae voift aimez 
beaocoap Verdi, n'est oe pas 1" — which soft im- 
peachment I pleaded guilty to. The performance 
last evening was very fair. The Germans act a lit- 
tle too naturally for the libretto and the music, and 
they don't quite give the right sort of climax in many 
places. The mad scene, though, was most beauti- 
fully sung and quite well acted. The last air was a 
little "too many" for the tenor, but he tried hard, to say 
the least. The Sextet fell very flat indeed. The 
recitatives were in general the best part of the per- 
formance. 

lOj P.M. 

I have jast come from "Lohengrin." The perform- 
ance was quite good considering the disadvantage we 
labor under here. Old Tichatscheck does not look 
one's ideal of the Knight of the Holy Graal, but he 
is not so bad for over sixty. The Elsa was also not 
quite as good in point of outward appearance as 
could have been desired, but she did not sing badly. 
The Ortrud was simply splendid ; her acting, singing 
whole performance was A — 1 . I don't know who 
she was, as I did not indulge in the luxury of a play- 
bill. The scene between her and Fried rich at the 
beginning of the 2nd act was one of the finest pieces 
of acting I have ever seen on any stage ; the scene is 
to me one of the best in the opera, full equal to Tann- 
hlkxkaw*8 "Erzahlung (nmrntioji) in the third act of 
TannMuser. This recitative is better than a great 
many airs that some operas bate their reputation on. 
It is long, but I was sorry when it was over, even 
though Elsa's beautiful evening song immediately 
followed. Ortrud's acting in the following scene 
with Elsa was tfreat. Iler gradually edging up to 
Elsa, and getting nearer and nearer as a snake does, 
without apparently taking any steps, and at \tat seis- 
ing her by the wrist with the devil himself looking 
out of her eyes, was most splendidly done. The 
famous procession to the Cathedral was taken too 
fast, as were some of the pianissimo chornses in the 
first act The orchestra was alto too small to give 
it its full effect. Thti chorus really accompanies the 
orchestra instead of the orchestra accompanying the 
chorus, and 15 or 20 violins more or less make 
a great difference in the effect. The intermezzo of 
dance mnsic between the 2nd and 3d acts is wonder- 
ful.' I only knew it before from the piano score and 
WAS agreeably surprised by it Old Tichatscheck 
did himself quite "proud" in the bridal chamber 
scene, and in many places sang really beautifully. 
Ah I Vedi Napoti e poi mori. Hear that duet and 
then die 1 Tichatscheck's voice is not up to the fa- 
mous Rrzahlung in the last scene ; his singing of the 
beautiful "Keftrt er dann heim,'* when he gives Elsa 
the horn, sword and ring, was also not quite up to 
the mark. The chorus was very good throughout ; 
the thing that was the least well given was the quin- 
tet and chorus in the first act : "Alein llerr und GoU." 
It is very diilicult, but also very fine, and ought to 
have been better sung. Tichatscheck's acting is only 
to be equalled by Brignoli's I But then Lohengrin 
only pretty well given is better than no Lohengrin at 
all. I would not have missed the first and second 
scenes in the 2nd act and the bridal chamber scene 
for a good deal. 

I must say that I begin to feci tliat the days of the 
conventional Opera are numbered. [!] It is the fash- 
ion to say, when anybody praises Wagner, "Look at 
Don Giovanni" and to condemn him as a quack or a 
madman because he can't (or is supposed not to bo 
able to) write as fine music as Don Giovanni contains. 
Grant, for the sake of argument, that ho can't ; I for 
one am not by any means prepared to say that he 
can, but I do think thnt there is something in Wag- 
ner that will drive Don Giovanni off the stage. [! !] Not 
for some time yet, as there is a great deal that will 
have to leave the boards before Don Giovanni goes, 



but I truly believe that the time will come when not 

even the Don Giovanni music will float an Opera, 

that is, an opera in contradistinction to a Musical 

Drama. Don't for a moment suppose Ihat I think 

Don Giovanni will ever die. I think that it will live 

in the concert room a« a cantata, just as many of 

Handel's operas have lived as oratorios long af^er 

they had been taken off the stage. This Is great 

heresy, I am aware. [Tea, verily, young friend ; but 

you'll outgrow it ! — Ed.] 

Sunday, 10.30 A. M. 

Buon giomo ! Cloudy still and the Altmarkt white 
with snow. The plotting scene between Ortmd and 
Friedrich still keeps whirling about in my head so 
that I can hardly think. It looked out of all my ar- 
peggios this morning, and I dreamt of it last night, 
and the more I think of it the more splendid I think 
ir. The only thing I ever heard that comes up to it 
is the recitative : "G\k fu alquanto avanza la notte" 
and the following aria : "Or sai chi I'onore" in Don 
Giovanni ; that scene is to me by far the finest, dra- 
matically, in Mozart's opera. There he really seems 
to have had a presentiment of the Zakonft; he 
made the old recitative form do iu utmost. The 
scene in Lohengrin can hardly be called a recitative, 
it is a musical dialogue in which you almost forget 
that the actors are singing, so naturally do they talk. 
They never have to wait for the orchestra to get 
through a^assage before they begin a sentence. The 
orchestra keeps on accompanying their thoughts 
rather than their musical phrases, but never for one 
moment obstructs the dramatic action. The orehes- 
tra seems to make their state of mind perceptible to 
the senses ; you don't feel like asking whether there 
is any theme, or melody or working out about It, any 
more than J. R. Lowell said one feels like asking 
the Venus of Milo whether she had any "views." 
You accept it as a whole without analyzing. As a 
perfect whole it must of course admit of logical analy- 
sis, but as an artistic whole it does not force the why 
and the wherefore down your throat, but only gives 
you the one impression in all its unity until yon set 
to work yourself to analyze it. It truly is, as Wag- 
ner has claimed for it, the drama plus the power of 
expression that music gives, not Music and the Drama 
walking side by side, each losing a little of its own 
individuality that it may agree tolerably well with the 
other and not quarrel. Two things cannot occupy 
the same place, though one may be animated by the 
spirit of the other. Music in itit entirety and drama 
in its perfection cannot lie forced into the same space ; 
the form of music must be given up or else the form 
of the drama, or else both must give up something 
of their form. This last is done in t1)e conventional 
"Opera." You have the perfect Mnsic in the arias 
and concerted pieces, thongh without any really dra- 
matic action ; yon have the dramatic part in the rec- 
itatives ; but in the Musical Drama you have the dra- 
matic action all through, animated by the spirit of 
music. This is as it should be, for on the stage the 
dramatic part should always be of the first impor- 
tance. In the Cantata we havo things reversed. 
There we have "Dramatic Music," that ^Is, Music in 
its perfection, animated by the ipirit of the drama. I 
do not mean to say that the great composera of ope- 
ras, such as Gluck, Mozart, Weber, &c. have follow- 
ed out the principle of tlio "Opera" to its fullest ex- 
tent. Gluck saw the ridiculousness of that in the 
Handel operas, and ])egan the reform. Ever since 
that day the Opera has gradually become more dra- 
matic until we have the perfect musical drama, l/h 
hengrin and Tann^'Suser are by no means entirely 
Musical Dramas ; there is much that is operatic in 
both of them, and they are called "Opera" on the 
title page. In " Tristan und Isolde" and the "3/«ft- 
tersinger" we have the pure Musical Drama. Here 
music is the servant of the text throughout ; it loses 
nothing in dignity by the service, and adds much to 
the dramatic power of the piece, instead of detracting 
from it. ▲. 
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Vooal, with Piano Aooompaniment. 

The Gates Ajar. Song, (with Quartette ad lib.) 
3. C to c. J. It Thomas. 40 

*'Oone beyond th« diirk««ooie river; 

Ooly left an hjr the way ; 
Gone beyond the nlqrht forever. 
Only ffOQe to endleifl day.*' 

Vvery mng: by the moat popnlir ballsd writer Id 
AmericA, is tara to be pleMlog. 

What do the angels dream of, mother ? 3. Eft to 
f. Gounod, 30 

"WhAt do the anffeto dreuro of, mother? 
What do they dream to their uleep at nlffht ? 
When ther come home, and their wings are faldad, 
Weary with maoy a etarry flight." 



A aemI.Mered •oof, easy and sweet. 

Over the heath. Ballad. 3. £6 toe flat. 

Twmer. 30 

"Otpt the heath, where the roee vfwd to bloom. 
Withers a beantiftal bad In the tomb." 

Down Daisy Path. 4. G to g. Lyh. SO 

A ballad In the Srot4<>h etyle. 
'*A down the DaluT Path I »ped, 

With fbotntepii light end fne ; 
Where utars a poften radiance sbadf 

He waited there for me." 

Broken Down. Serio-comic Song, 2. E to e. 

Cti/lon, 30 
"Oooe T*d money plenty. 

And friends too by the wore, 
Then Ibrinne emlled upon me 
And DO one pasted my door." 

Celebrated Echo Song. 5. D to a. Bishop. 40 
With an ad lib. Flnte Aceompanlment. 

Cherubim Prayer. Quartet. 4. D to f. 

Dcfirianshago. 85 

Thin eflRpetire pleee, without aceompanlment, ar- 
ranged by SlaTianeky, wan sung by the Roerian 
Troupe at their popular eoneertf, and apart from the 
eoncert-room ia a rrry appropriate pleee for ehareh- 
nst when well rendered by a quartet ebotr. 

Inatnimental. 

Fete Hongroise. Caprice Brilliant. 4. D6. 

Op. 26. Leybach, 50 

A moderato morement In 2-4 time, with a Tery 
marked rhythmical accent. 

Claudine. Poika Mazurka. S. C. 

Arnold de Thier. 35 
Easy to exeente at sight. 



ClABKB*8 SnOKT VOLTJWTARIItS F">R TflK 

PiPK OR Rebd Organ. FF/n. H. Clarke. 

Boards, 1.50 

A oolleotlon of easy and plea«lnf ppems for M>a ana 
expreofire ntops for op<>nlng eerrice and reeponeee, 
the arranicement of keyn beinff nueh that a lonfcer toI- 
nnUry may be obtained by the addition of the piece 
on the oppoflite page. 

All the nptee throufchout may be reached with the 
finger* alone, without the n«e of the pedalfl (which 
may be infrodueed at the option of the Ontanbt.) 
Playem who hare only Reed Orfcani will appreciate 
tbln arrangement. To thone who hare examined the 
<*New Method for Reed Organa," this work will need 
no fkrther reeommendatlon. 

Oroakist's Portfolio. Vol. 2. 

C. F, Rimbauit. Boards, 3 00 

Cloth, 3.50 
A series of Voluntariea, aeleeted f^om the workfl of 
Ancient and Modem Compowra. The first TOlumo 
huR prored a farorite with organists. 

Winnrr'8 Dance Music for Flutb and 
Piano. 
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AavacnATfOini.— Begrees of difllculty are marked I^mb 1 to 
7. The kfy la marked with a eapltal letter, as C, B flat, &e. , 
A small Roman letter marka the higheet note, If on tb« staff, 
an tioiu letter the highest nota, if a6oo< the ataJC. 
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at a distance will find the eonreyanee a aaring of time and 
expense in obtaining supplies. Books can also be sent at 
double these rates. 
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The Foundations of onr Present Music. 

A Lecture delivered before the Pupils of the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory of Music, 

BY G. A. SCHMITT. 
(ConelhdMl). 

Under these influences of the Dichnnt, of the 
music of tlie Trou?6rei and of the Folksong, both 
the latter of which united time with rhythm, the 
Church at last adopted the mensural note, the 
nota mensurata, the note which expressed time. 

Franco, of Cologne, who lived in the beginning 
of the 13th century, is the first writer who lays 
down the rules of the new notation. It might 
seem as if all the difficulties had now been sur- 
mounted. Now time could be measured, the 
I three or more parts knew exactly when to change 
their tones, and music could now begin in good 
earnest. But the wisdom of those speculative 
monks hit upon an expedient to make exceed- 
ingly difficult of attainment and intricate, what 
seemed so simple and so near at hand, an 
accurate subdivision of time. To us, now-a-days, 
it seems an absolute necessity to divide a whole 
into halves and quarters, &c. Not so to them. 
To them it seemed the more natural way to di- 
vide a whole into three parts. And so they did. 
t)ne whole note with them had three third-notes, 
and that they called modus perfectus, — the per- 
fect mode. Now, as long as their music was 
written in three-four, or three-two time as we 
would call it, all went very well ; but when the 
melody was written in a measure divisable by 
two, how then ? One whole note always meant 
three smaller ones ; so it took two whole notes 
to make three measures of two-two time, or four 
whole notes to make three measures in four-four 
time. That divi^on of time they called modus 
imperfectus, — imperfect mode. And imperfect 
enough it was. Still, what with constant count- 
ing, by dint of hard calculation while singing, 
they managed to get along well enough. **Ever}' 
where man has advice; nothing finds him without 
counsel," the Greek poet says, even twenty-two 
hundred years ago. And so these singers were no 
without counsel. Only it was very hard work, 
and many a young lady, who with difficulty now 
unravels the mysteries of quavers and crotchets, 
and semi and demi-semi quavers, would give up 
in despair were such calculations presented to 
her as the singers had to master six hundred 
years ago. It was not until 1400 that the white 
note, square, where it is round with us, but of 
similar value and meaning, was introduced. 

Now the way was smooth, and quickly arose 
upon the Foundations of the Gregorian Chant 
and the Folksong, aided by the staff of four lines, 
measured by the mensural note, stirred into beau- 
tiful variety by the D^chant and the Counter- 
point, that earnest, sublime and beautiful song of 
the Netherianders. Now in Flanders and in 
Holland, one after another, those glorious masters 
of music lived and worked, who, beginning with 
Willem Dufay (born in 1380), to Oriando Lasso 
(died in 1594), in uninterrupted succession filled 



two hundred years with undying song. There, 
under that leaden sky,' were born and brought up 
such masters as Johannes Okeghem, Josqnin de 
Prds. From there they were called as singers, 
as music teachers, as chapel-masters, to the Papal 
court and to all the art-loving courts of Italy and 
Germany and France; until finally the mantle 
of their greatness was laid upon one greater than 
all : the divine master Pierluigi da Palcstrina. 

When we consider that only in the thirteenth 
century Franco of Cologne established the prin- 
cipal law of all harmony : that a consonance is pro- 
duced by the simultaneous sounding of two tones 
which please the ear ; that dissonances are two 
tones sounding together which displease the ear, 
and that it is sweet to have a dissonance followed 
by a consonance, — when we consider that this 
law, which made true harmony possible, lays 
down the axiom most important in our music : 
that all dissonances must be prepared and re>- 
solved , and when we consider that but little 
more than a century had elapsed before Willem 
Dufay and Josquin des Pr^s and Okeghem crea- 
ted wonderful works, soul-stirring, heart-moving 
now and forever, then we cannot help admiring 
the strength and scope of the human mind, 
which, when once in possession of the means and 
instruments to work with, at once strives upward 
to ideal elevation, leaving far below the noise and 
turmoil of every day life, and building its habi- 
tation among the ever shining stars. 

In glancing back, it strikes us as remarkable 
that two out of the three great theorists, to whom 
the foundations of our present music owe their 
strength, were born on the Lower Rhine, in the 
Low Countries. For, though Franco was born 
in Cologne, the people there and the Nether- 
landers are of the same branch of the German 
nation. It is remarkable that for two centuries the 
musical life of the Occident, of western Europe 
was fostered almost exclunvely by these same 
Netherianders. Then with Palestrina the glory 
of being high-priests to the Beautiful was trans- 
ferred to the Italians, with whom even onr Mo- 
zart studied and from whom he Jeamed, until in 
our present day the Germans have produced 
those immortal masters, Mozart and Beethoven 
and all the others. 

We must not omit to mention at the close of 
our lecture once more that greatest master of 
counterpoint, Johann Sebastian Bach, in whom 
that first period of music, the contrapuntal peri- 
od, reached at once its culminating point and its 
end. 

And if I may be permitted to add a wish as 
the expression of an individual desire and long- 
ing, it is this, that the Conservatory, before whose 
friends and pupils I have the honor to speak, may 
continue to emulate a love for the best music, so. 
that we may soon hear in these rooms some of 
Bach's Motets, or Choruses from his Passion- 
music, or his Christmas Oratorios. It would be 
carrying the privilege of wishing too far, I am 
afraid, were I to add the fervent wish that, after 
Bach had been unearthed, as it were, and made 



familiar, that we roijjht then enter upon the leg- 
acy«^hich Orlando Lasso and Palestrina lefl us, 
by their numerous masses and other compositions ; 
that we might then hear for the first time, in this 
our goodly city, those immortal works which 
moved men to the very depths of their hearts 
three hundred years ago. 

A Kew Biognraphy of Liszt-Sketoh of His 
Bemarkable Career. 

[Corretpoodenee of the PhiladelphU Kreniiic Bnlletin ] 

Rome, Italy, March 11, 1870.— A new biog- 
raphy of Liszt has just appeared, translated from 
the German. But we in our day can hardly 
have a true life of this remarkable man. We 
may have exact dates as to his birth ; when he 
composed this or that piece; but the events of 
his singular and romantic career can hardly be 
told while he is alive, and he looks as vigorous as if 
he might live some thirty years more. The pri- 
vate life of an artist whohad royal princesses for 
the mothers of his children could hardly have a 
correct account of it written during his lifetime. 
What a career he has had ! His reputation be- 
gan when he was only fourteen. Precocity of 
genius is more common among musicians than 
among literary or scientific men. There are ex- 
ceptions — Pascal, for example, who, at fourteen, 
" invented mathematics," as his father expressed 
it, and arrived at the S2d proposition of the first 
book of Euclid without ever having seen Euclid, 
just as Mozart composed a symphony in his boy- 
hood. 

Liszt's success was so great in Germany when 
he was only fourteen, that Adam Liszt, his father, 
like the elder Mozart, took his wonderful son to 
Paris. As they had a powerful letter from Prince 
Metternich, to Cherubini, they counted much up- 
on his protection. Cherubini was then the Di- 
rector of the French musical Conservatory, which 
he (Cherubini) had just established in Paris un- 
der the patronage of Louis XVIII., and had 
made it the leading establishment in Europe. 

Strangely enough, Cherubini received the 
father and son very coldly. Adam Liszt had the 
boy subjected to a rigorous examination before 
Cherubini, Paer, and all the great artists in Paris. 
It was not only satisfactory, but the audience ex- 
pressed surprise and admiration. Notwithstand- 
ing, Cherubini refused to admit young Lisxt into 
the Conservatory, on the ground that he was a 
foreigner! Cherubini himself was an Italian. 
The oiographer thinks the reason of this strange 
coldness was jealousy. This could hardly have 
been the cause. There must have been some- 
thing in the manner of the boy which made him 
antipathetic to Cherubini. The biographer says : 
"Precocious talents always give offence to talents 
on the decline.'* Precocious talents are apt to 
make children very disagreeable and presump- 
tuous. There is always a consciousness of supe- 
riority about a prodigy, which is offensive and 
rouses one's antagonism. I fancy this was the 
reason of Cherubini's indifference. Cherubini 
ought, however, to have been more forbearing, 
for he had memories of mortification which trou- 
bled his youth. The first Napoleon treated him 
disdainfully. But in resenting unconsciously his 
own wrongs on his successors, he only followed 
out the instinct of the old Adam which is in all 
of us, and which Sheridan hit oflT so capitally in 
The Rivals. 

"Sir Anthony rates master," cried the servant, 
"master abuses me — ^I*U go and kick Boots.^* 

But time makes amends for all wrongs, if we 
could only wait patiently. Louis X VIIL reward- 
ed Cherubini for all he had suffered ; and the 
very Conservatory whose doors were closed on 
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Litzt so insultingly in hit youth is only too hap- 
py to accept any applicant, on any temu, rt}cor- 
0U8 as are its ruWs, at a simple recjuest from Liszt ; 
— this I know to be a positive fact Liszt has 
1f*ss of this vindictiveness of matured reputation 
than most distinguished men ; he does not resent 
the wronp:* of youth on younger artists. 'Never 
was there a kinder man than Liszt to unacknowU 
eilfved and aspirin<z talent in man or woman. So 
kind is he, that he is apt to be deceived, and to 
accept the false for the real in his desire to give 



encoura<rement. 



Paer and lleirha. who were present at the ex- 
amination of you njs Liszt, interested themselves 
in his affsirs, and not only gave him goo<l coun- 
Sfl hut eflicient service. Tlie jri^ed boy was 
soon brought out by the *'))est society** of Paris. 
Indeed, like Mrs. Jarley, Liszt has always been 
the pet of the ^^nobiltty and gentry/' and royalty 
has done more than smile on him. He was pre- 
sented to King Louis XVIII. and to the royal 
familv. The Duke of Orleans, Louis Philippe, 
took him under his especial protection. 

We have all heard of some mysterioos event 
which produced a safl effect on Liszt in his youth. 
He haa a dangerous illness ; indeed his death 
was reported throughout Paris. The biographer 
says it was an unfortunate love affair, which 
nearly ruined him, as a similar one we now know 
hastened Keats's death. But Liszt was made 
of stronger stuff than the young English poet 
who said so sadly, ^*The very thing which I want 
to live most for will be the great occasion of my 
death.** I^ve, whit-h was such a tragedy to 
Liszt's youth, became the gay comeily of bis 
manhood, and, like Goethe, he bids fair to play 
the gay Lothario into his old age. The biogra- 
pher does not give the name of the cause of 
Liszt*s tender trouble, the **soft impeachment," 
nor does he give the reasons for the separation. 
The affair is wound up tantalizingly with these 
commonplace words : — '^Insurmountable obstacles 
opposed their happiness." Liszt's stranee con- 
duct, after his recovery, is well known. He fle<l 
from the world, gave up his music entirely, i 
occupied himself in works of charity anci pious 
reading. Like the little girl in Punch, he found 
bis doll stuffed with bran and wanted to be a 
nun. 

Paganini it was who drew him out of this mor- 
bid retirement into the world. The great violin- 
ist exercised a powerful influence, in many ways, 
over the young man. Then followed a brilliant 
career, un parallelled in the history of artists ; for 
even Raphael had not such social success — such 
bonnes /ortuneny as the French express the sort of 
admiration that was given to Liszt It was a pe- 
euliar epoch in Europe ; music reigned triumph- 
ant ; a concert or a play was an event, and oc- 
cupied as much place in minds and thoughts as 
politics do now. 

It is a remarkable fact, too, that many leading 
statesmen of Europe, in the present day, are fine 
musicians. Music and statesmanship seem to go 
hand-in-hand, especially in England and France. 
Emile Ollivier — whose first wife, by the wav, 
was Liszt*s daughter — not only plays well on the 
violin — so a friend of Liszt tells me — but has 
eomposed some fine concertos fbr that instrument 
Richard, Minister of Foreign Affairs in the 
French Cabinet, is also a musical virtuoso. 
Through Richard*s influence, Balfe has been 
named by the Emperor of France Knight of the 
Legion oir Honor. And Mr. Gladstone, the Eng- 
lish Premier, is a well-known amateur. 

To return to Liszt's young manhood. Paris 
had at that time a perfect constellation of musi- 
cal celebrities, such as are rarely assembled at 
one period. Just run over in your memory a 
few names. Besides Liszt and Paganini, there 
were the composers Rossini, Spontini, Donizetti, 
Bellini, ^feyerbeer, Auber, Haldvy, &c.; the 
singers Malibran, Grisi and Persian!, Rubini, 
Tamburini, Lablache, Mario, &c. Every night 
some new masterpiece of composition or' execu- 
tion was heard. Music turned all brains. Toung 
girls abandoned their homes, wives their hus- 
bands and families, to follow celebrated pianists 
or violinists. Beautiful and noble women — wo- 
men of the highest rank— us«d to steal Liszt's 



gloves, cut them up into strips, and with the 
cherry-stones they took from his plate after a 
supper or dinner, make necklaces and armlets, * 
which they would wear on their handsome throats 
and arms with more pride and exultation than 
they did their family diamonds. A pretty set of 
unprincipled, ill-regulated fools, to be sure I 
**That time is over and will never return." For 
the honor of womanhood it is to be hoped not. 
Delatry, a clever musical writer, in a late article 
of his, when speaking of this very perinrl, says : 
"Liszt is one of the rare survivors of this marvel- 
ous epoch. He is in the prime of life : in the 
full possession of his talents. There is still the 
same fire, the same verve, and the same spirit 
Liszt is still yonnz in heart and genius. 

**I have applauded Liszt at Paris. Dresden, 
Berlin, Basle and St Petersburg during the most 
brilliant phase of his artistic career. In 1862 I 
met him again at Rome. He live<l in the Via 
Sistini, in the apartment that was formerly occu- 
pied by Ijoopold Robert, the graceful creator of 
the Momoneunt (Harvesters). He had in his 
salon a wretched spinnet, which his magical fin- 
gers transformed into an Erard piano. He se- 
lected me sometimes for the happy confidant of 
his thoughts and inspirations. His servant had 
orders not to let any one enter, and there, in the 
little but very comfortable parlor, I have passed 
long mominss or long evenings, which I found 
always too short, listening to* XapUf and Venice,* 
the **Siffine Chnpel* *St. Francbt fcafkin/j on the 
Wavet,' the * Source* 'Ave Maria* *Sl EVac^ih* 
and other works of the master, even as he crea- 
ted them. 

**Once seated at his instrnment, he could not 
be drawn away from it When he had exhaust- 
ed his own repertoire he seized on Beethoven, 
Schumann and Chopin, three of his favorite au- 
thors. Beethoven and Schumann are to him the 
Dante and Goethe of music ; Chopin, the Schil- 
ler. With each master he changed style and 
coloring. He was terrible, and sometimes even 
savase in Beethoven, for be interpreted freely 
the last compositions of this nMster, which are so 
profound and intricate. When playing Chopin's 
music he was iofl and plaintive — especially in the 
Noctwrnen, whose tender notes recall the fable of 
the song of the Swan. When the great aHist, 
fatigued in soul and brain more than in back and 
hands, rose up from the piano, great drops of 
sweat stood on his deeplr furrowed brow." 
, Liszt is nearly through his winter's work — the 
music for the great Beethoven festival. In a few 
weeks he will leave the Villa d'Este, near Tivo- 
li — his friend Canlinal Hohenlohe's place, and 
return to Rome for a short time previous to his 
leaving fbr Germany. Sgambatt intends then to 
give a grand classical concert at which his cele- 
brated master will he present Hans von Bulow 
and Carlo Ducci give a fine concert at Florence 
the 1 4th of this month. I met Carlo Ducci in 
Naples in 1857, when he was quite a young man ; 
he was verv handsome, and played remarkably 
well. He has now quite a reputation in Italy. 

Anns Brewster. 



Baiter 8emo68 in Some. 

THE MiaiRBBB. — PALBSTBIVA't MUSIC^TRB ]>!•- 
PLAT Oir BA8TBR. — BOAMBATl'S COVCBBT. 

The same lady writes under date of April 21 : 

Easter passed oft finely. The Misererss, as snne 
in St Peter's, surpassed by expecutions. I heard 
them last year in the Sistine Chapel. The sorronnd- 
ings of that famous old chapel, of course, add a great 
deal to thd effect of every service performed In It ; hut 
thers is something sDblime in the imprsssion prodac- 
ed by the grand ecclesiastical mnsic of Palestrina and 
the composers of his school when heard under the 
vast dome and huge naves of St. Peter's. 

On Holy Thursday Allegrt's Miaerere was sung ; 
this is considered the best. Bst's and Buini's were 
snng on Wednesdsv ; Mustafa's on Fridav. The 
Lameniationi, by Palestrina, were sung eseh day. On 
Holy Thursday I was lucky enough to reach St Pe- 
ter's in time to secure a sest on the top bench of the 
Grand Penitenciar's chsir, which was not only favor- 
sble for hearing, but, as it overlooked the crowd, and 
wss only a few steps from the Baldachino, it com- 
manded a view of the Interesting ceremony of purifi- 



cation of the Hi|rb Altar, which took place after the 
Miserere was finished. Usually the Grand Peniten- 
ciar situ in hi« chair on Holy Thnrsdsy. but this year, 
a^ the Ten^rfB were sone near the High Altar of St. 
Peter's instead of in the Sistine, Csrdinal Panebiane^. 
who is the Grand Penitenctar. sat in one of the sii'e 
chspeln of the south nave. The chair stands againvt 
one of the sides of that lanta colossal pier ^ the 
dome, in the niche of which Is plaeed the St. Veron- 
ica Statue. Kverv stap snd svailahle ledge of this 
hues chsir wss filled. It looked like a great honey- 
pot swarming with flics. 

When the Miserera of Allegri was written, it was 
ronsidered so fine, so perfect, thst it was decided no 
fithem should be composed ; it should he the Miser- 
era par excellence. But after a while tlie prohibition 
was Mt aside, snd now every Roman chspel-master 
rompn«^t a Miserare. Theiie which are sane during 
Holy Week, st St. John of I.ialeran. are often com- 
positions hy the chapel-master of that church and oth- 
er modem writers ; they attract large crowds, and 
some vinitora stoutly maintain the here«y that thev 
are filler than those sunir by the Papal Choir, which 
are the orthodox old ones. 

Music, after all, is a thittflr of habit and taata fiMr 
the majority, more than of education. Ecclesiastical 
mu!iic of the Palestrina period and style requfrss not 
only culture for Its apprsetatioB, but a peculiar kind 
of caltnre. The listener roust he Ikmlliar with the 
music snd know something of the age in which ^ it 
was written. It Is very unlike any rousie to which 
modem eara are aecostoraed ; it has neither melody 
nor rhythm, and little expression, so far as the asean- 
ini^ of the words go ; and yet the general expression 
is fuHer bimI richer than in any tpiodera music. It ia 
remsricahle for noble, dignified simplicity ; the chords 
move along grandly ; the fngned parta cross and ra- 
crwis in a mos^ marvelously complicated way, and 
yet there is no eonfnsion. It addresses itself more to 
bur thonehta than senses, and Is strictljr devotional. 

This style of composition, however, is a music of 
the pa^t ; it can tiever he revived in our day, except 
as a curious reronant or relic of a religious age which 
seems almost cone. Like the hmguage of the chureh 
to which it belonES, it is almost a dead tongue. The 
musical school which has prodnoad it requires studies 
of strenfrer, mora eamest discipline than pupils are 
willing: now to give, because they are not especialtx 
pleasinir— studies of phraseefogy, intonation and vo- 
cal mechanism. Certafai parts of this music also 
were composed for voices of an excentional and rare 
nstare, and if sung hy voices of another character the 
effect of the music is not the same. This kind of 
voice is growing more and more uncommon ; thus 
every year is lessening the life of this music. In fiftv 
yean, probably in less time, the veiy traditkm of It 
msv be kwit 

Music aHa Paieftrina somds as old to the aara as 
the Pope Pascal I. mosaics or the paintings of Si- 
mons Mem mi and artiste anterior to Penigtno look 
to the eyes, attd yet it is not so very ancient. Jean 
Pierlnifri, known as Palestrina, was bora in IfttS and 
died in 1 594. His best and most celebrated works 
were written between 1 555 snd 1 571 . Allegri, whose 
Miserere is so famous, was bom in 1560, and died in 
1 6&S. He was of the same family as Corrsffgio. The 
great painter, however, had been dead twenty-six 
years when his musical kinsman was bom, for Cor- 
reffgio's period, it will he remessbend, was/roa UM 
to 1534. 

Avila, whose chorases of the Passion are celebra- 
ted, and which are sunir st St Peter's on Palm Sun- 
dav, lived at the end of the sixteenth century. In 
1580 he wrote his Office of the Holy Week. He 
was a Spaniard ; his true name was Vittoria. His 
music is sometimes attributed to him under bis fomi- 
ly name — sometimes under that of his birthplace, 
Avila. His motets, which sre beauUfnl, are smifr at 
St Peter's all through the year, and a Os^ by him 
is very fine. 

Thus from these dates it will be seen that the chu- 
slcal period of religious music was long after the cor- 
responding one of painting. The most brillhint epoch 
of paintinir ran be considered as embraced between 
the birth of Lconaido da Vinci, in 1452, and the 
death of Titian, hi 1576. Ecclesiastical music had 
its birth just as the great epoch of painting was cloa- 
inir. Bai and Baini, whose church music is also 
much admired by the Palestrina devotees, lived 
nearvr our own times. Bai was chapel-master of 
St Peter's in 1713. Baini was bora in 1775, died hi 
1844, and was chapel-master twenty-five years. He 
was the master of Mustsfa. 

Baini was a remarkable man ; he was devotedly 
attached to old ecclesiastical music ; searched out 
numberless treasures among the piles of ancient mu- 
sic collected in the archives of the Sistine, St Pater's, 
St. John of Lateran, &c. Baini, also wrote a long, 
laborious life of Palestrina, which is a mine of infor- 
mation to the reader who may be curious for that 
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» ort of mosical knowledge. Thii book it now oat of 
print, and very difficnlt to obtain. Sfrnmbati, the 
celebrated Roman pianist, friend and papll of Lipst, 
owns a Gopr ; to his ooarteay I am iftdebted for tliit 
book, which haa been of f^reat senrice to me. 

Easter Sondaj oeiemonies, benediction and capola 
illumination were, as usual, rery fine. Monday 
niffht there were superb fireworks on the Pinrian liill. 
Throogh the kindneii of Lanciani's sister, Countess 
Yespignani, I had a seat in her prirate loggia. Her 
husband designed the main piece, a representation of 
the New Jerusalem, as described by Rt. John in the 
Apocalypse. Tlien tliere were magnificent pymtech- 
nic displays of the oiost brilliant kind. Last erening 
th^ city was illuroiuated. Many of the designs were 
similar to those of last year. One of the most effect* 
ire, and at the same time the roost simple, was the 
Pantheon. A hnge cross biased in front of the 
broaie door, and the whole space inside of the pil- 
lars of the facade was illuminated with Bengal lights. 
The foot of the Ripetta was like a fairy scene. On 
the opposite side of the Tiber there was a temple of 
fire with a Virgin enshrined In it ; and the little 
streamers, hung with laige parti-colored lamps, went 
up and down the stream ; ereir little while Bengal 
lighu threw the most magical light orer rirer, shore, 
little fleet, buildings and trees. The Ripetta or 
Scrofa (for the street which leads down on the right 
from the Porto del Popolo hat both names) was bril- 
liantly ilUminated its full length, with erery imagi- 
nable design and religious emblem ; and from time 
to time, at rarions noints, Bengal ligbtt and fire- 
works flashed out. 

The Fountain of Trevi was one of the handsomest 
points. Bengal lights made this superb fa«ade of 
sculpture and water look like some enchanted spot. 
Bveiy Piassa had its attraction. The main streets of 
Borne are famous for their fine arrhitectural termina- 
tioos ; at each end there is an obelisk, a column, a 
fAtewAy, or remarkable buildiag. Last evening 
these were each and all outlined and studded with 
lamps. The obelisk and columns towered up and 
Momed to tremble and vibrate in the night ftkr. as 
the wind agitalsd the flames of the lamps. 'The 
Span ish steps leading np firom the Piassa di Spagna 
were more than beautiful ; the steps were biasing 
Irith light from base to summit ; each broad stone 
stair hung with lamps, and on top, in firont of the 
Ttinhk del Monte Church, the obelisk of rod granite 
which used to sund in the Circus of Sallust was one 
solid shaft of flame. The Pope went through the city 
aod enjoTod the flne show as much as we did. The 
Piaasa or St. Peler, the obelisk and eolonades were 
gemmed with Ufihta . Bengal lighU gave a superb 
effect to the architecture and fine fountains. 

Yesterday was a very rich day to some of ns. In 
the afternoon Sgambati gave one of his delightful 
classical matindes. He played the Senate AnauioH- 
Ida for one of his solos. He and Pinelli plaved 
Schumann's Grande Sonaie, opus 44, piano and vio- 
lin. His other solos were Lisst's Etude, 23, and 
Schvxo Fantatiieo, Pinelli played Joachim's Ro- 
mance du Concerto Bongrw'ee, with string and piano 
Moompaniment, and the mating closed with a Men* 
delssohn Concerto for violin, with accompaniment. 

Sgambati's execution is so fine to my earn that I 
am ^lad to hear the enthusiasm of othen over his 
p»ymg. I feel assured then that I am exaggerated 
in mv admiration. He is passionate, concentrated, 
scholarly, and foil of originality. This distinguish- 
ed young artist is constantly receiving offers of fine 
SMKions in various parts of Europe, hut he loves 
ome so deariy he cannot uproot himself. However, 
I am afraid he will not remain much longer in the 
Eternal City. When Sgambati leaves Rome, one of 
its greatest attractions to the mnsio-lover will he gone. 
Next Mondav there will be another mating, and in 
a fow days he will give a grand Beethoven Sympho- 
■J- 



DeBeriot 

Charles Augnste de Beriot, bom at Louvain, the 
SOth February, 1802 ; died at Brussels, the 6th April 
1870, was descended from an old and highly esteem- 
ed family.* Having been left an orphan when he 
was nine years old, he found, in M. Tiby,t a profes- 
sor of mnsic, at Brussels, a guardian and a second 
father, as well as a master, who exerted himself seal- 
ously to develop the bov's apUtnde for music He 
had attained a certain degree of skill upon the violin, 
his progress having been so rapid that he was able to 
perform publicly Viotti's Concerto in A minor (let- 
ter H), before he was nine yean old, exciting there- 
by the admiration of his countrymen. Nature had 
endowed him with a most delicate ear for eorrectness 
ofintonation, and this was combined in his playing 
with naturally elegant taste. Being, moreover, of a 
meditative turo, and finding in those around him no 
model whom he could imitate, be sought in himself 



the principle of the Beautiful, of which he could have 
no notions save those due to the spontaneous action 
of his own individuality. This is, perhaps, the prop- 
er place for investigating the cau«es which gave rise 
to the report bruited about, that De Beriot was a pu- 
pil of Jacutot. This fact, accredited by the author 
of L* Enaeiqnemtnt uniwred^ and by the declarations 
of De Beriot himself, needs some little explanation. 
The general attention of the inhabitants of Belginm 
had l^n, for some yean, directed to the results, 
which appeared to have been obtained by Jarotot't 
method ; the progress made by those who studied it 
WNs said to be something marvellous in every branch 
of learoing. De Beriot determined to see what ad- 
vantage' he could derive for his purposes from the 
practice of it. He had some interviews with the in- 
ventor, but scarcely learaed more than two things, 
namely : that perseverance triumphs over all obitta- 
cles, and that, generally ppeaking, men are not sin- 
cere in their determination to do all they can. The 
young artist felt the full force of these propositions, 
which his intelligence perceived how to turn to ac- 
count Such is the way in which De Beriot was a 
pupil of Jarotot. He conid not have been so In any 
other fashion, for it is not snre that Jacotot could 
have decided whether the violinist played in tune or 
not. However this may be, a fortunate moral and 
physical organisation, an education well begun, and 
the most carefully regulated exertion, were not long 
before they rendered De Beriot a highly talented ar- 
tlRt, who merely wanted to be broufcht into contact 
with talented men in other lines, in order to obtain 
finish ; introduce a proper co ordination in his efforts; 
and enable him to acquire a cjiaraeter of originality. 

De Beriot was nineteen when he quitted his native 
city and went to Paris, where he arrived about the 
commencement of the year 1821 . The first thing he 
did was to play before Viotti, then director of the 
Opera. After' listeninir to him attentively, the cele- 
brated artist said : "Yon have a flne style ; exert 
yourself to improve it ; hear all men of talent ; profit 
by everything, and imitate nothing." This sidvlce 
seemed to suflrgost his hav^g no master ; but De 
Beriot thought he ought to Uke lessons of De Bail- 
lot, and, for this purpose, entered the Conservatory. 
But he was not long before perceiving that his talent 
possessed a peculiar character of its own, which 
could with difficultv be modified, except at the price 
of its originality. He remained, therefore, only a 
fow months In the classes of the Conservatory. He 
returned to his own private direction, and soon after- 
wards plaved, with brilliant sncoeas, at a few con- 
certs. If is first ^irr voriA, compositions fnll of 
grace and novelty, were published, and increased his 
incipient reputation. His way of performing them 
added an inexpressible charm. All those he pnb- 
iiahod constituted for a long period the usual reper- 
tory of a great many violinists. 

After shining in Paris, De Beriot proceeded to 
England, where he found a no less bnlliant recop- 
tion, especially during his snlMteqnent vinits. In 
London and some other cities of Great Britain he 
gave concerts, at which his fine talent was enthnsias- 
tically applauded. Besides being repeatedly engaged 
at the Philharmonic Concerts, he was engaged more- 
over for some of the musical festivals given annually 
in the principal English towns. On his returo, al- 
ready pessessing a brilliant reputation,' to hte own 
conntiy, he was presented to King William I., who. 
though caring little for mnsic, felt the necessity of 
ensuring the independence of a young artist who 
nroraisM to prove an honor to his native land. He 
iMstowed on him, therefore, a pension of 2,000 flor- 
ins, and the title of fint solo violinist in his own pri- 
vate band. The Revolution of 1830 deprived De 
Beriot of these advantages.) 

From the moment that the artist's talent began to 
show itself, it went on developing itself ; on attain- 
ing maturity, it was distinguished by a oombinatfon 
of the most precious qualities, namely : a most beau- 
tiful tone ; invariable correctness, a quality in which 
Lafont was his only rival ; unusual elegance of taste ; 
a personal style ; and, finally, a certain charm, in 
which he was never surpassed, and perhaps never 
equalled by any one. Critics, who never forfeit their 
rights, formerly reproached De Beriot with combin- 
ing a slight degree of coldness with his purity ; their 
criticisms were useful to him, for warmth and vigor- 
ous bowing became no less remarkable in his play 
than corrrctnesi and taste. Complaints were also 
made that, restricting the fiight of his talent to com- 
posing and executing ^lirt vari^, he confined him- 
self within too narrow limits ; he cleared himself, 
also, from this reproach, by composing concertos 
which he played at various concerts, and in which he 
exhibited conception and executioD on a grander 
sdde than previously. Having been appointed pro- 
fessor of the violin at the Conservatory of Brussels 
in 1845, he composed his later floncertoe fbr hie pu- 
pil 8, throwing into each of them charming Ideaa and 



touches, as remarkable for their elegance as for their 
brilliancy. It has been said that this music, so fa- 
vorable to the talent of those who execute it, U much 
less difficult than it appears. I do not know wheth- 
er this observation is to be considered a criticism, or 
whether it is not rather an eulocium. Having be- 
come the friend of the celebrated Mme. Malibran, De 
Beriot travelled with her in Italy, England, and Bel* 
gium. In 1835, he became her hushand.4 The nn- 
merons opportunities he enjoyed of hearing ihii in- 
spired lady appear to have exerted the roost happy 
infinenoe on his talent. At Naples, where he played 
at a concert in the Teatro San Carlo, he achieved a 
most ei^ormons success, a thing very rare with the 
Italians, who being passionately devoted to singing, 
bestowed, at that period, as a nation, very little at- 
tention on instrumental mnsie. 

Having permanently taken np his abode at Brus- 
sels after the death of Mme. Malibran-de- Beriot, he 
did not appear publicly for several years.* In 1840, 
however, he made a tour in Germany, stopping some 
time at Vienna, where he gare concerts. Unfavora* 
ble changes in his health, changes recurring at vari- 
ous periods, at length caused him to uke the resolu- 
tion of playing no more in public, though his talent 
was still in its full power. He no longer played ex- 
cept to his pupils, and some few privileced friends, 
who still admired the foloess and the charm of bis 
style. Unfortunately, some more serious shocks to 
his constitution, at an ase which is not one for re 
sisting infirmity, obliged him, in 18SS, to resign his 
po«t as profbssor. Paralysis of the optic nerve had 
suddenly deprived him of sight, and the hopes he at 
first entertained of being cored had not been realiied. 

De Beriot's principal works are : Nine Concertos : 
<'Alra VariA ;" Studies ; Sonatas and Dueta ; Trios ; 
a Cantata, executed at the Brussels Conservatoiy of 
Mnsie, in April, 1853 ; Ac. 

De Beriot's last work, the most important of the 
productions he wrote at a ripe a^e, is his Atakode de 
vi'olon en troie partieM, Paris, 1858, one vol., large 4to. 
The first part contains the elements and treats of the 
positions ; the seoond contains the theory of bowing, 
and its various applications ; we find in it also in- 
structions relating to harmonies. The third part 
treats of style. Each of the parte oontains an ample 
collection of studies to enable the student to carry 
out tl preeept s- 

De Beriot was a member of the Royal Academy of 
Belffinm, and of the Mnsical Academy of Rome ; 
Officer of the Order of Leopold ; Knight of the Iron 
Cross ; of the Oak Crown, of Holland ; of Merit, of 
Saxe-Coburg, Ac 

The solemn funeral service was celebrated on Tues- 
day, the 12th inst., in the parish chnreb of St On- 
dnle, in the presence of a large crowd of persons, 
connected mostly with art and literature. The son 
of the deceased was chief monroer. Among those 
present on the ead occasion was M. Henri Vieux- 
temps, tho most illustrious of all the virtuosos reared 
in the school of the great master ; MM. F^tis, direc- 
tor of the Conservatory ; Ouetelet ; Ch. Rogier ; the 
Prince de Chimay; van Soust; the Chevalier L. 
de Burbnre ; the Chevalier van Elewyck ^ Soubre, 
director of the Lldge Conservatory ; and P. B^noit- 
director of the Antwerp Conservatorv ; MM. Du, 
pont, Dnmon, BIses, Ad. Samnel. Boeselet, Artdt, 
Dnhem, Gu^us, B. Fanconier, Mailly, and other 
distinguished artists, both of Brussels and other 
places. 

• B7aR>fiadMf«sorth«l«thApril,1858,hkeWmlobe. 
lOBff to the arittoofMiy «m fbmally anknoirlvdged. His anai 
WOT*: **D*oritR>hiMtMdiiff«Mrd d« auMl«— Clmicr: mm 
Mts de MOMd de Ttea *— M. OwH* MuaktA. 

t Jean Via«90lt TIbjr, bora a* Fiiluy (Hatoaalt), the SSlh 
April, 1771; dbd al Louveia, tho 14(h Drcosbor, 18M.— i«itf. 

t Whieh dM not provrat hto sotaoff to nia«lo **U Mweho 
dm Bolffw,** **a potriotle MMg, vnrds by BoeoMi, teHntfld 
toth«brav0d«>lba<lwiiorilb9rtj.'* De Borloi dtoerMtly kept 
In the ihade tbl« m of bit Nib, en oot h» vbteh be «m Indebt- 
ed fbr tho Xion Cross, that ho aofut Woco.— la. QmUU Mm$i- 
tmh 

I Ther» was ealj ene ehlld by this marriifi : M. OhariM 
WIIMhI do KofftoC, a teleaCed ptaaiet. at prweot esbiblldiod 
In Parte. By hte eeeood marrtafo, with a »teter of Tbalberf , 
Be BofftoC had «•• sou, aa oflloer la the B e l gte a anay, who 
died eooM jmn daeo.— la. OmkU MMmI. 

• Or, nMeeaeeuffalely,eichlBoa aentho. Be Bortot undo 
hte re-appeoraooe In pablte on ttie 15th Deeember, 18S7, at 
the eonceii of the Pbllbannonio floeleCy of Rraewto. on whIeh 
ocenrion two Bodato were etroolc off, one betof fcr the tllae- 
trtooa TMInliit, and the other Ibr hte deter-ln-lnw, Mlto. Pau- 
line Oofola iMao. Tterdot), who then UMde her 4ftel In a en- 
peer whteh she efterwardi pnreood with raeh brlllteat reealte. 
The two fubMO ueotly Joined In a tour through the B^lgUa 
p i oTlnoee and Qermany , and, on the ISfh Beeenber, 1888, the 
aanleeraaryorihoooneert at Brussels, thiy flayed at the 
Thmlfe do la loi 



ThB Oandla Symphony. 

It is no raro occu r rence to see sonse of the gravest 
aod the most severe musieiaui ■■musiciani who, as a 
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rnio, are distiniirnished for their ennd in^pinitionii — 
abandon tliemtielvea, in fits of cnprice, to the most 
diTertinj; instances of musical buifoonory. In the 
midst of an old book comprising; different works by 
Cariisiroi. in the midst of psnims, and of motets writ- 
ten in the severest style imaj^inable, the readrr is 
{greatly astonished, and even (rniatly delis:htod. at 
coming; across sach pieces as the "Capachin's Beard" 
{Venerabllis bai-ha capncinanim); "An Ass's Will," 
with an imitation of the tesutor's melodious voice ; 
the " Lesson in the rndimonts, or the Declension of 
the pronoan. Hie, Hajc, Hoc ;" "The Barlesqoe Re- 
quiem," in which a prave voice slowly pronounces the 
the funereal words, while the soprano sings the fol- 
lowing anything but poetic lines . — 

"Qaftod moQ marl rlent d« dehors 
Ma rente ant d'dtre battne.'' 

We all know the admirable bit of m«sical bufibon- 
ery written by Mozart to ridicule his set of amateurs at 
Praene. Berton, tlie author of Montana tt Stephanie, 
published a small collection of canons, in which the 
most profound science' is applied to the treatment of 
the roost comical ideas. Les fJ^radiUs rt les D^mo- 
crites, a canon, with double chorus, in which one set 
lament and complain to a sorrowful and devout mel- 
ody, while the second set sine: " la bouteilU H aonjus 
divin** is a work of only a few pages, but the hand 
of a master is as apparent as it would be in a work 
of greater compass. Who, however, can fancy 
Haydn, the most learned, the most serious, and the 
most methodical of composers, with his frilled shirt 
front, his lace ruffles, and his venerable jyerruque, 
seated at his table writing works that give him the 
right to the title of the prince of burlesque composers 1 
Never, however, was a title more deserved. 

Haydn's musical pleasantries are numerous ; some 
are exceedingly strange. The " Ox Minuet " is cel- 
ebrated. We know that Haydn endeavored to imi- 
tate in it the lumbering gait and movements of the 
patient animal just named. For some time a rivalry 
existed between Haydn and Stcibelt. The lattcr's 
symphonies carried off the palm, even In the opinion 
of the English, from those of the great composer. 
Haydn was annoyed at the preference thus shown to 
his rival. One day he had an explanation with his 
friends on the subject. "Steibelt !" he said, with an 
accent of profound contempt, "I will crush him !" 

How shall we make the reader understand in what 
manner Haydn was resolvad to crush Stcibelt f 
We read, in a chronicle of the Middle A«(es. that a 
man who was possessed, and whom the devil would 
not allow a moment's respite.went to consult a famous 
exorciser. The latter ordered the poor wretch to seat 
himself in a butt af water, with only his head above the 
surface. He then went through the usual forms. 
The devil was conqucre<1, but fearing to meet the 
irritated face of the exorciser, he knocked out the 
bottom of the butt and fled obstreperously. It was 
with an explosion of this kind that Haydn determin- 
ed to crush Steihelt. So, when, in the midst of an 
admirable piece, in which the muster had exhausted 
all the resources of his genius, the formidable low C 
of the bassoon was unexpectedly heard, every one 
was seized with an incontrollablo fit of laughter ; the 
imitation was perfect, and Steibclt was dethroned. 

The Candle Sifmphony boasts a rather curious ori- 
gin. The musi'rians of some petty German prince 
or other were very nnpunctual at rehearsals ; they 
came late, and frequently blew out their candles and 
went away before ttie rehearsal was over. The follow- 
ing IS the plan of it : — The first piece is written in a 
very beantifnl style ; the andante with the mutes is 
delicious ; the minuet is lively and rapid ; next comes 
ihe finale, consisting of two movements, the first in 
duple time, and the second, andante amoroso, in triple 
time. The last parr then commences. From its 
very beginning something eccentric, unusual, out of- 
tho-way, greets, now and then, the car ; a horn dis- 
ports out of its own proper domain^ clarionet al- 
lows sounds to escape from it which appear but little 
consonant with its mild and melancholy character. 
Is it possible that Haydn's genius is deserting him, 
the audience must have thought. Suddenly a horn 
indulges in a most execrable solo, and then, humili- 
ated by the phrase allotted to it, blows out its candle 
and slowly steals ofT. The confusion continues. 
The clarionet, also, puts out its light, and escapes in 
its turn. The horn in A, lost up in the very high 
notes, quietly drops down to the middle A, and imi- 
tates its fdllows. The double-bass endeavours to 
hold its own against the storm, and runs furiously up 
and down the four strings. But, vcr^ slowly, utteriy 
worn out and oxhanstod, the terrible instrument ceas- 
es its rumblings and disappears. The violoncello 
docs the same ; the flute follows : the tenors and the 
violins hurry olT, and out go their candles. The hor- 
mony, so powerful a short time previously, is now 
nothing more than a vague and confused murmur ; it 
is the distant noise of the sea ; the mnrmuring breeze ; 




a hnmming-hird flying past ; the flight of a gnat ; 
and then nothing at all. The first violin, left by it- 
self, extinguishes the single modest light in the or- 
chestra, makes a low bow to the spectators, and re- 
tires, like a captain who does not abandon the fight 
till all his soldiers have deserted. 

Such is the Candle Symphony, — London Muiical 
World, 
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Fvarther Extract* from the Diary of a young man of 

the "Future." 

Drbsdev, April 9. (Saturday Evening). I 
went to the rehearsal at the Hof-Theater, of Beetho- 
ven's Mass in D and Symphony in C minor. Sun- 
day evening was the performance. The Mass was 
as well given as a composition of such difficulty is 
ever likely to he. The soloists were Mme. Otto- 
Alvarsleben, Mile. Nanitz, Herr v. Witt, and a Basso, 
whose name I forget. He undertook the part at the 
last moment, as Scaria was suddenly taken hoarse 
and could not sing. ' Mme. Otto-Alvarsleben is a 
true artist and she led the quartets grandly. Her 
voice has too little of the reedy iintbre to be very sym- 
pathetic, and her utterance is indistinct, but she sings 
very nnderstandingly, especially in such music, and 
is as firm as a rock. Nanitz's beautiful voice and ex- 
pressive singing made me as wild about her as ever. 
Von Witt and the basso both did very well. The 
chorus sang well in tune and with precision, but their 
position on the stage was unfavorable, and it was 
merely from their greater power oftostenuto that they 
could be distinguished from the solo-singers. All 
effects of volume and power was lost. I enjoyed the 
Mass greatly, especially those parts in which the 
"9th Symphony spirit" is let loose. Impossible as 
Beethoven's chohil compositions are, they thorough- 
ly repay careful study, and are worth a thousand 
failures or half successes in performance. T. and I 
usually wade through Liszt's two-piano arrangement 
of the 9th Symphony two or three times a week, and 
I am ready to shake hands with Richard Wagner or 
any other enthusiast about it Talking of Wagner, 
I have just read his pamphlet "Ueber das Dtrigiren." 
He has a disagreeable way of shoving himself into 
the front rank in everything he writes, but the pamph- 
let is full of fine thoughts. What he says of Men- 
delssohn seems to roe the justest criticism {sit venia 
mihi haeretico) I have ever read ; though I can't feel 
the justice of what ho says of Schumann. I sympa- 
thize with him heartily in his remarks on the "anti- 
effiect** school, 'and wish the same gospel could be 
preached fron#every musical pulpit in Europe and 
America, — especially Boston. 

Thursday morning, at half-past six, Messrs. L.,D., 
T., H. and myself started for Leipzig to hear the 
public rehearsal of Bach's "Passion" in theThomas- 
kirche. It was my first hearing of the work, and I 
was enough delighted, really delighted with the mu- 
sic to have satisfied the most enthusiastic Bachite. 
There is enough melody in it to have founded a 
whole host of Donizcttis 1 (And what wonderful 
dramatic power is displayed in the recitatives and 
choruses 1 I know of nothing in all oratorio writing 
that I should rank as high as the opcnitig chorus; ex- 
cept perhaps "And the people of Israel sighed" in 
Handel's "Israel in Egypt." Franz's orchestral ad- 
ditions do not seem to me to be entirely in the spirit 
of the original, especially in the choruses. Bach's 
choral writing is so fine, and the voices are so grand- 
ly used that any orchestral effect seems worse than 
superfluous. Besides, the passages where Bach him- 
self has made play with his orchestra and used the 
instruments to some dramatic purpose, (as for in- 
stance in the recitative where the "veil of the temple 
was rent in twain") lose half their effect when con- 
trasted with Franz'g more vigorous orchestration. 
But it seems to me that Franz's scering of the songs 



cannot be too highly praised. David's playing of 
the violin obligato in the air **Etharme did" wos the 
most perfect piece of obligato playing. J. liietz of 
Dresden conducted. One feeling was very strong in 
my mind after the rehearsal, the same that possessed 
me after my first hearing of "Lohengrin," namely : 
that no two com powers are so much alike in spirit 
[! 1J as Bach and Wagner. a. 

April 26. I have just got back from Berlin where 
I havo been spending a week. The grand object of 
my trip was the last performance of the "Meister* 
singer." On Wednesday evening we crowded our- 
selves into the "Steh-parterre" and wera fully repaid 
for four hours' standing. The cast was, as far as I 
can remember: Hans Sachs, Bett; Walther, Nie- 
mann : Eva, AfalAnger ; Magdalcna, Brandt. Beck- 
meiser and David I foi^get. The work deserves all 
the good that has ever been said of it and infinitely 
more. Lohengrin is little in comparison with it. As 
for the "dreariness" that same people find in it, I 
can only say that there are those who find the 9th 
Symphony tiresome, and that people have been 
known to yawn over the slow movement of the 4th. 
Iseeas mucl^ "dreariness" in one as ia the other and 
no more. If perfect beauty and grace of melody, if 
the most wonderfully beautiful and rich orchestration, 
and above all if the most sparkling wit and humor, 
both dramatic and musical, are "dreaiineas," then is 
7)i« Meitteninger a most dreary production. The 
performance was good, very good, considering the 
difficulty of the work, and yet it was just that degree 
of excellence that makes one ancomfortable that it is 
not perfect. Mallinger and Betz left nothing to be 
desired, bnt Niemann is far from being the ideal 
Walther. He sang his first song, **Am ttiilen Herd," 
splendidly, bat in the finale of the first act : "Fanget 
an ; ao rief mir der Wald," he was too boisterously 
ecstatic and did not come np to any fine conception 
of the musie. The dream song in the third act, 
"Morgetilich gluhend," does not lie at all in his line, 
and he gave the most mystical, dreamy, sart of songs 
without any mystery, dreaminess or tenderness. 
Nevertheless he was very fine in all the melodramas, 
and his acting was capital. His love-making with 
Eva was the most perfect thing of the kind I have 
ever seen on the stage. The way Eva and he rush 
into each other's arms, and he lifts her off the ground 
to kiss her, and the way she holds his hand in one of 
hers and strokes it and pats It with the other is sim- 
ply perfect. The great quintet went very well, only 
one could not help the feeling that the singers were 
not quite sure of their parts. The intonation is very 
difficult, and the movement is so slow that any little 
want of aplomb is felt rather painfully. Bat it is a 
most glorious composition. The chorus in the third 
act : " Wachet auf," deserves all that Schur^ has writ- 
ten about it. There is nothing more beautiful in 
Bach. [!] —Taken as a whole the 'Meistersinger" 
impressed me more as a production of the highest or- 
der of genius than anything I have heard for a long 
time, and I sheuld not hesitate to rank it with Fide- 
lio, Don Giovanni, Cherubini's Medea, or any of the 
great masterpieces of dramatic music. [I I] 

Sunday evening we went to hear the 400th repre- 
sentation of Don Giovanni. It is strange how a man 
who could write the finale of the second act, and 
Donna Anna's recitative : "Fu alquando avanza la 
noUe," should have been contented with such very 
nndramatic nnmbers as the duct : "Fuggi, enidele, 
fuggi" or the quartet "Non tifidar. " Coming, as it 
did, so soon after the Meistersinger, the dramatic pov- 
erty of the opera was painfully apparent, great as the 
music is. 

The performance was pretty good as a whole, 
though I know of no opera that loses so much by 
translation in German. The concerted pieces were 
horribly butchered with the exception of the sextet : 
"Sola, tola," which for some unknown reason was 
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very well giren ; none of the singers, for a wonder, 
shirking their parts in theWti«. Fran Yoggenhilber 
sang "Or sat chi ronore" most splendid! j, better than 
I have ever heard it sung, and far, fsr bettor than 
either Parepa or Tietjens. Betz was bj no means 
np to the part of the Don, thongh he sang conscien- 
tiouslj and with a certain amount of clamsj jollity. 
"La ci darem** and the serenade were the numbers he 
sang best in. Lacca's Zerlina was enclianting. Her 
Toice is one of the most beaatiful I have ever heard ; 
reedy and sympathetic as a voice can be, at times al- 
most like a mated viola. Her conceptian of the 
character was entirely "paysanne," with a good dose 
ofcoquetterle thic^ni in. She sang the part in Berlin 
dialect, using mtr for mich and vice vers&. This 
Bounds rather claptrap, but it was really a charming 
piece of "oou^r /oca/." When encored in "Batti, 
batti" and " Vedrai carino,** she repeated them in 
Italian, and you cannot imagine how much better 
they sounded. Both in singing and acting Lucca's 
Zerlina leaves Patti's far behind. The miMe en adne 
was gorg^QS* The ballroom scene was for once a 
ballroom, with no end of silks and satins and jewelry, 
and in the last finale, instead of the Don's sitting 
down to a solitary barn-sandwich and macaroni, 
which alwavs seemed to me the most dismal and an- 
Don-Juan like proceeding, he shared his galantine 
and champagne, (and a good deal of it) with a very 
fascinating and gay crowd of demi-monde and cava- 
liers. In honor of the 400th performance the opera 
was given entire, with the exception of the scenes 
after the "HdUmfahH," and the duet : "Per queete 
tue manine." A. 

London- 

♦ 

Obatobto CoiroBaTS. — The performance of 
Bach's "Matthew Passion" music at the sixth of 
these concerts, on the 6th nit, at Exeter Hall, was 
an event which cannot be dismissed with the usual 
formalities of conventional criticism. Assuredly it 
must help forward the cause of musical progress in 
this country ; hut it will be by taking as back, and 
showing us how at one time sacred art, unfettered by 
the crushing effect of popular applause, was moulded 
solely bv the requirements of the subject which it il- 
Instratefl ; and how artists became priests in a faith 
which their Qod-Iike nature enabled them to glorify 
and ennoble. That Bach throughout his life work- 
ed with the utmost reverence for his art can be doubt- 
ed by none acquainted with any of his compositions ; 
but with what reverence he worked for his religion 
can only be appreciated bv those who have well 
studied his "Passion-Music/* according to St. Mat- 
thew, which is unquestionably the finest of his set- 
tings of this subject, although three out of the five 
which he wrote are also known. The admirers of 
the "senvLtion" school, to which modem masie is 
rapidlj drifting, must have found little to gratify 
them m the performance of this fine old specimen of 
the product of an age in which effect was never 
sought for at the expense of art ; but those who plac 
idly yielded themselves to the influence of music, 
apart from the time in which it wsis written, were so 
ardently impressed with the sublimity of the work 
that even the applause, which thoy liberally bestow- 
ed, appeared scaicely suitable to express the feelings 
induced by listening to a composition so utterly un- 
like those to which they had been accustomed. That 
this effect upon a mixM audience could be foreseen 
is perhaps too much to expect ; and it may be from 
this reason that Mr. Barnbyi anxious to make the 
work successful, omitted several pieces, amongst the 
most important of which was the Chorale which ends 
the first part. His experience must, we are sure, 
have now convinced him that in future performances 
these may be safelv restored. Every part cut out 
from a work, one of the great merits of which is its 
perfection of construction, is detrimental to its cffbct. 
Mr. Bamby. is a teacher of the public, and loses his 
power when he defers to his pupils ; let us trust, 
therefore, that the same enthusiastic admiration of 
the composition which led htm to present Beetho- 
ven's Mass in D precisely as its author wrote it, will 
proinpt him to give us the inexpressible pleasure of 
hearing the '^Passion-Music" next season in the same 
entirety. 
Mr. G. A. Macfarren's able analytts of this work | 



— with which we trust our readers are well acquaint- 
ed — will absolve as from the necessity of any des- 
cription of its wonderful details. Let those who be- 
lieve Bach's music "antiquated" account for the 
overwhelming effect of the double chorus, "Have 
lightnings and thunders in clouds disappeared," 
(which was re-demanded with an enthusiasm which 
overcame the conductor's well-known dislike of en- 
cores), for the amount of spontaneous applause be- 
stowed npon the chorales, or for the attentive man- 
ner in which the final chorus (usually the signal for 
a general rising) was listened to and appreciated. 
Many of the songs, too, and short recitatives appeai> 
ed more deeply felt by the roajoritv of the audience 
than is usually the case in our modern sacred compo- 
sitions, even when the room is resounding with the 
loudest demonstrations of approval. The rendering 
of the choral portion of this work reflected the utmost 
credit upon Mr. Bamby and his well-trained body of 
singers. The chorales were sung with a decision and 
pathos of expression v.hich we have never heard 
eqnalled^the choras already mentioned, "Have 
lightnings and thunders," tested the powers of the 
two choirs with a success which astonished even the 
most ardent worshippers of Bach ; and the more quiet 
chorases were given with a clearness scarcely to be 
expected by those who knew the excessive complex- 
ity of the writing. The solos were excellently ^iven 
by Mme. RudersdorflT, Mile. Drasdil, Mr. W. H. 
Cnmmings, and Mr. Leiris Thomas. The beautiful 
air "Jesus Saviour," was exquisitely sung by Mme. 
RudersdorfT; and amongst the pieces for the^ con- 
tralto which produced the most profound impression 
we may mention the pathetic air "Grief for sin," and 
the solo with chorus, "See the Saviour's outstretched 
arm," both of which were rendered with a religious 
fervor, by Mile. Drasdil. which proved that she is 
fully capable of taking the highest place as an expo- 
nent of sacred music. Mr. Cummings had evident- 
ly made an earnest study of the solos given to the 
Evangelist, all of which he delivered with the utmost 
artistic feeling, the Recitative "Now Peter sat with- 
out," especially eliciting a spontaneous burst of ap- 
plause. The music assigned to Mr. Lewis Thomas 
IS important, but not calculated to produce much ef- 
fect. Everything he did, however, was done well ; 
the air "'Twas in the cool of Eventide," receiving the 
utmost justice. The orchestra was thoroughly efli- 
cient ; and a word ef praise must be assigned to 
Herr Strauss, who played the violin obhligato to the 
air "Have mercy npon mo, O Lord" with much del- 
icacy and refinement. Mr. Bamby conducted with 
real intelligence, the more to t»e commended fh»m 
the fact of his having no model upon which to base 
his reading of the work. Mr. Thome presided with 
much skill at the pianoforte, and Mr. Docker show- 
ed a wise reticence in the management of the organ 
which we should like to find more extensively fol- 
lowed. — A£us. Times, 

Mr. Mann's Benbfit Concert. "Benefito" are 
sometimes given on very small provocation. They 
are, not unfrequently routine affairs, in which the 
slightest possible sympathy exists between the per- 
son complimented and those who compliment The 
benefit concert given in Mr. Manns's name at the 
Crystal Palace on Saturday had no connection what- 
ever with this class. Between tlie Crystal Palace 
conductor and the Crystal Palace audience there is a 
more than ordinary tie. Each is indebtod to the 
other for favor received or pleasure conferred ; and 
both have at heart a common interest. Saturday's 
proceedings were, therefore, exactly what they pre- 
tended to be, while the crowd drawn together, we 
may hope, made the "benefit" something more than 
a benefit in name. Even those who, like ourselves, 
frequently differ from Mr. Manns on questions of mu- 
sical faith and practice will be glad of this result. 
On thewholef tie is undoubtedly doing much for 
music. If proof were wanting, it would be found in 
the list of works performed during the past winter. 
The list in question begins with twenty symphonies, 
of which seven are by Beethoven ; Haydn, Schubert, 
Mendelssohn, and Schumann contributing two each. 
Following the symphonies, come fifty-two overtures 
and orchestral pieces, the composers most largely 
drawn upon bemg Mendelssohn (10), Beethoven (6), 
Weber (.5), Moxart (4), and Schubert (4). As show- 
ing impartial selection we may place opposite to the 
works of those masters others by Berlios, Raff, 
Reinccke, Rubenstoin and Wagner, which have been 
presented, let us hope, that the public may, by a 
knowledge of that which is weak, incline ' to that 
which is strong. The concertos and other instru- 
mental solos number twenty-three ; Beethoven and 
Mendelssohn airain headed the lot, followed closely 
by Bach and Weber, Ries and Patti bringing np the 
rear. The catalogue ends with eight vocal works of 
importance, to which Beethoven and Mendelssohn, 
yet again, most largely contribute. Ot these one 



hnndred and three works, twenty-one were played 
for the first time at the Crystal Palace, the number 
being made up thus : — Four Symphonies, b^ Mosart, 
Bennett, Hiller, and Cowon respectively ; eight over- 
tures, &c. ; seven instramental solos ; Rossini's 
Messe SoUnndle^ and Sullivan's ProdigcU Son, The 
names just mentioned show that regard has been 
paid to native talent, and, fairly considered, the en- 
tire list must give satisfaction. Anyhow, there is no 
denying that in the department of orchestral music 
it stands alone, and claims the highest honors of suc- 
cessful labor. "The Saturday Concerts" — so runs a 
note at the end of the catalogae — "will recommence 
on the first Saturday, in October next" To lovers 
of classical music it would be hard to make a more 
grateful announcement. 

In drawing up his programme Mr. Manns was 
careful to aim at the gratification of varied tastes as 
far as consistent with his general plan. For the 
popular taste he provided a selection of v<9cal music 
ranging from sonica by Schumann downwards. Mile. 
Reboux sang Rodo's air with variations and Arditi's 
valse, "L'Estasi" (both utterly unsuited to her voice 
and style) ; Mme. Florence Lancia gave "Ardon gl' 
incensi ;'* Mr. Vemon Rigby was heard in "Come, 
ye children." from Sullivan's Prodigal Son, and two 
of Schumann's songs (scored for orchestra by Mr. 
Manns) ; Signor Urio contributed Mercadante's 
"Bella adorata ;" and Signor Mongini, "M'appari" 
(encored) and "La donne h mobile." The orches- 
tral music requires more notice. In the first place it 
wa« played by an augmented band of 100 performers, 
and played to perfection. Rarely has such an or- 
chestra been brought together ; still more rarely has 
it been used to such purpose. Next, the works cho- 
sen were in great part admirable, wholly interesting. 
Mosart's overture to Der SrJuiuspiel Director led the 
way, and was dashed off in a style harmonizing with 
its agreeable and spirited character. The entire ope- 
ra—a "Comedy with Music" Mozart himself called 
it^was written with special regard for particular cir- 
cumstances and particular voices. Therefore it has 
become obsolete ; the overture alone remaining. No- 
body fears for this relic, at least till the "future" 
comes which is to bring the apotheosis of Herr Wag- 
ner. Then, not only the overtare to Der Schauspid 
Director, but also much other music will have a 
place on the upper shelves of dustv libraries. Beet- 
hoven's seventh svmphony, so often played under 
Mr. Manns as to be among the works with which his 
audience are mo«t familiar, calls for neither descrip- 
tion nor criticism. In justice, however, we must 
dwell for a moment upon a performance of more 
than nsual merit. The orchestra rendered the sym- 
phony with the precision of a machine, plus the ar- 
tistic insight which can discern and the artistic pow. 
or which can express the composer's idea. No more 
remarkable effort has been made during the season. 

Weber's ConcertstSck in F minor, played by Mme. 
Schumann, was a contribution to the popular ele- 
ment in the programme. Everybody knows this 
much used— often ill-used— work, and a recall for 
the artist was the coruin result, especially as Mme. 
Schumann exhibited all her distinctive (jualifications. 
Bach's violin prelnde in E major was giv^n in pecu- 
liar and questionable form. Fate has made grim 
sport of tnis work. Bach himself adapted it as an 
organ solo with orchestral accompaniments leading 
to his anthem, "Wir danken dir, Gott" This was 
played at the Crystal Palace three years ago, with 
the solo relegated to the violin. On Saturday the 
prelude appeared as arranged for a number of violins 
with new and entirely different accompaniment by 
Herr Stor. How next, we may ask, will the unfor- 
tunate work be treated ? By way of comfort, the 
programme assures us that "nothing can subdue the 
astonishing vigor and entrain of the original." From 
this comfort may undoubtedly be derived ; neverthe- 
less, we can hardly agree with the policy of playing 
tricks upon great works simply because their greatness 
cannot be hidden. Herr Sior's version of Bach, 
though executed with much spirit, produced little ef- 
fect. Some ballot music (MS.) from Mendelssohn's 
Wedding of CamacJto, played for the first time in 
England, was agreeably interesting, and the concert 
fitly ended with a masteriy performance of Weber's 
overture to Oberon. — Mus. World, 

Sacrbd Mubic in Pabis. The usual perform- 
ance took place during Holy Week in the principal 
churches of Paris, almost every school of sacred 
music being represented, from the severe style of the 
ancient church writers down to the modern works of 
Rossini and Gounod. At S. Roch on Good Friday 
" The Passion " of Vittoria and the " Seven Words" 
of Haydn were performed with great success, under 
the direction of M. Vervoitte, and on Easter Sunday 
tlie Mass was one of Cherubini's. Haydn's work 
was olso performed at S. Genevidvo, the singing of 
the choir being unusually good. At S. Eastache the 
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the modern tuto wm gratified by a performance of 
the Siabatiiaierof Roesini, onder the able direction of 
M. Hnrand. At 8. Sererin on Eaeter Daj the Mam 
waa the lecood of a tet bj M. Henri Corin, the choir- 
meiter. Of the mam bj M. Dnboie performed at the 
Kadeleine» the critics tpeak in the highest terms. 
Among -its special beauties are the final fagne of the 
Oloria, and ibe instnimental prelude of the Oflfortoire, 
in which the solos for the Tioloncello and the horn 
are remarkablj efiectire. 

At the Imperial Chapel at the Tnileries many em- 
inent vocalists took part in the serrices. On Mann- 
dj Thnrsdaj Mile. Nilsson, Mme. Queymard. and 
the chorus of the Conservatoire sang in the ICass, 
and on the evening of the same day these artists per- 
formed the Stabat Maier. M. Cohen, the organist, 
{>1ayed a "Vbgo Virginam," adapted from the airs 
n La Afudt€. M. Anber, the director of the Imperi- 
al Chapel ,wDonductcd the orchestra for the first time 
for sixty-two years. On Good Friday the services 
were sung to the music by Peif olesi and Palcstrina ; 
on Easter Eve the chief work was a "Regina Ccsli " 
by Cherabini ; and on Easter Day several of Mar- 
eello's psalms and the " Landate I>ominttm"by 
Adolphe Adam were given. 

The Society of Conceru of the Conservatoire, now 
in the forty eighth year of its existence, gave, aoeofd* 
ing to custom, a concert on Good Friday, which is 
better described by the French " spiritnel '* than by 
any English term. The programme included Beet- 
hoven's Symphony in A ; Mbaait'f Symphony in 
6 minor .* Mendelssohn's Overture to Jtwf Blaa : a 
motet by J. S. Bach : the " Sanctas " and the 
" Pie Jesus " from Gounod's "Reoniem ,*" and the 
inale of the second part of Haydn's Crmium. On 
Easter Sunday the same programme was performed 
before an equally crowdsd and enthndastic audi* 
once. 

At the Theatre Italian the Slabat Miaier of Bossini 
was given on Biaundy Thursday, followed by several 
taoroscNix ftom the works of other authors. Mile. 
Kranss singing the " Ave Maria " first to Gounod's 
setting, and secondly to Schubert's. A selection 
from the RedtmpUon of M. Alary was also performed. 
On Easter Eve Bossini's "Messe " was given, Mile. 
Kranss taking the soprano music. 

In the form of musical lectures M. A. Elwart gave 
an interesting sketch of the most celebrated compoe- 
ers of sacred music, including Peigolesi, Lesneur, 
Bellini, Kastner, Schubert, Chembini, and Boosini, 
from whose works some exoerptt were perform- 
ed, r ■- 

The "Seven Words " bv M. Dubois, the chapel- 
master of the Madeleine, filled the programme of M. 
Pasdeloup's concert at the Cirqne Napoleon. This 
work, which was first heard in 1869 at the church of 
S. Clothilde, where the composer formerly directed 
the choir, is most favombly spoken of. The most 
efiective numbers are said to be the soprano air "Fa- 
ther, forgive them," the " third word '' set down for 
the tenor, and a magnificent piece of unison for all 
the strings in the ordiestra. 

At the minor churches also special efforts were 
made to provide music suited to the season, but to 
ofler even a brief chronicle of the works performed 
would occupy more space than we can spare. What 
we have said will however be sufficient to prove that 
in Paris as in Bome the music of the Holy Week is 
full of interest, and that no time or trouble Is sparsd 
to make it worthy of its sacred ol^ject.— Cftotr (£<m- 
dom.) 
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Old and Vew. 

Thespirit of our agein all its manifestatioiis, 
of boMneet, pleasure, Art, religion, is one of great 
nneasineia ; and we, perhaps, are the nneasiett peo- 
ple upon earth. Particnlarly so in matters of 
taste, where we hare no deep foundations^ of cnl- 
tnre to make ni calmly, quietly progressiTe. 
The musical taste with ui forms no exeeption. 
We itretcb oat our arms to every novelty, and 
become so Uasi with the excitement of all la- 
test fashions tliat, after all, we have to own that 
there ia nothing quite so new and ftvsh and sure 
to qoicken as the old standard master works of 
timee when Art wu more aincere and genius not 



all eaten np with egotism. Onr own city, dur- 
ing the past five years, has furnished a good let- 
son. For five years we have had '^Symphony 
Concerts," into the programmes of which nothing 
that was not standard, nothing questionable, 
or merely experimental, has ever been admitted ; 
and for the firat time we have seen a steady in- 
crease of snccem from the outset. When has 
there ever been such sure and permanent sup- 
port for anything miscellaneous, sensational, ca- 
tering to the taste or idle curiosity of any one 
and every one ? Is it not practically demonstre- 
ted, that purity and high consistency of pro- 
grammes is the first essential condition of any 
permanent snceem in serial concerts ? 

Meanwhile the New York Philharmonic Soci- 
ety, the oldest and moet respectable of the Or- 
chestrel Societies in this country, seems to have 
been teaching the same lesson lately by holding 
up examples to be shnnned; running after 
strange Godsi-Wagaer, Liszt, &c. ; introducing 
the '^nsationar element into its progremmes, 
and catering to caprice. The vigorous, new ad- 
ministration worked to a charm for a while; con- 
certs and rehearsals were thronged by all the vo- 
taries of Fashion. Another season is just over. 
But it appears that, after all, the music lovers 
are already weary of the ''Fntore** coveted so 
eagerly by some. There has been much com- 
plaint and falling off in the attendance. The 
following comments on the last concert, taken 
from WaUon*$ Art Journal, — though some of the 
sentences are not in the best taste, and some not 
quite intelligible— doobtlem exprem a pretty 
common feeling among the truest mnsio-loverB, 
and therefore among the on/jr clam who can be 
counted on in any city for the permanent nodens 
of an audience for serial concerts of the 



order: 

The last concert of the present season of the an- 
cient and renowned Philharmonic Society, took place 
at the Academy of Music last Saturday evening. It 
was not very largely attended ; the audience was 
fuhionable and numerous for another concert, but 
barely three-fourths of the usual Philharmonic audi- 
ences. We shall not presume at this moment to tpee- 
nlata upon the causes of this very perceptible dimin- 
ution in the nnmben prssent at some of the concerts 
of the present Philharmonic season. We may touch 
upon this point possibly, in our review of the past 
season of the New York Philharmonic Sodetr, and 
what it has done ibr art in its integri^. At this 
moment we can only sa^, that the past season should 
have been a success, for Dr. B. Ogden Doremus 



was always en hand, to lead on the ladies, who 
vouchsafed their services to the society, and to give 
away the material substance of the society to gener- 
ous hearted volonteen; garnishing the gifb wiUi 
honeyed words of figurative and mellifiuous extol- 
ment. That Carl Bergmaun wes always there with 
unlimited powen to ride his hobby to death, and to 
thrust down the throats of the confidfaig, but over- 
simple subseriben the mad musical monstrosities of 
Berlras, Litat, and Wagner. We can^pt blame Mr. 
Beigmsnn, he is a Qerman and is naturally impelled 
to sustain the honor of his people. It is, of course, 
the dominant musical intelligence of the great Amer- 
ican nation, it rules the open in the Bowery. It is 
the arbiter of taste in our private salons ; it elevates 
and enlivens our funenls, and it animates oar pa- 
rades; it is the saltatory elements which deadens [ !] the 
delicate and infinitesimal feet of our dainty and spirit- 
ual American maiden. It nauseaies with bad music 
the unnumbered audiences of our multitudinous thea- 
tres. It makea and unmakes managers, and in short, 
it does pretty much as it pleases, and nobody can 
say it nav I 

For all this we are very much obliged, and we 
recognise the force of the stand taken, for we, being 
an easy, but self-sustained people, must submit, rare- 
lessly, to the control of somebody, and as the great 
Irish natkm condescends to exert a gende and imper- 
ceptible influence over our politics, so our aesthetic 
Gennan citisens kindly consent to take and bold us 
by the ears through an exquisim concord of sweet 
and sensuous soimds. 



Still, with all the sdvantages we have mentioned, 
we cannot but look upon the past season of the Phil- 
harmonic Society as a comparative failure on the 
whole. It is true that the great aad much-to-be-wor- 
shiped amateur eleasent has condescended to stoop 
down and mingle, in an aristocratic way, with the 
mom professional, but we have not observed any ele- 
vating result arising therefrom. The condescension 
was, of course, overwhelming, but we would humbly 
and fklteringly remark that, while the coalitkm, 
which was spontaneous and complete as oil and wa- 
ter, was ynrj damaging to the sodety, it was infin- 
itely more so to the amateurs. 

Of the last concert, we do not care to aay much. 
Schumann's symphony in C is the least interesting 
of all his works of that daas. It is veiy much spun 
out, very labored, stiff, and possesses even less spon- 
taneity than his manner usually exhibita. It was 
fairiy plaved. but its performance wss by no means up 
to the Philharmonic standard. Cade's overture, 
'*Beminiseence of Ossian." should have been called 
"a Menddiwohn," and a diluted reminiscence at that. 
Wagner's chorus, frem^his *<Meistersinger,*' possess- 
es some beautiful points of instrumentation, and some 
tender and impassioned phrases, how arrived at is a 
mystery profound ; but the good that is in it is quite 
ovenhadowed by the fearful vocal and instramenul 
riot, whidi grows wilder and more ftirious the uHNe 
the officer in command-waves his baton In the vain 
endeavor to hannoniae the conflicting eleasents. As 
a writer for the voice, Wegner outrages every vocal 
prindple, and reftises to recognise registers or com- 
pass ; what he requires to be done must be accom- 
plished although the laiynx split I His needs are 
imperative, and poor humanly must sufler In throat 
and eara. 

As if to oflbet the raving of Wagner, LIsst, in his 
coldest and most uncompromising mood of musical 
ascetlsm and metodie barrenness. Is introduced on the 
same programme 1 We shlversd to the bone when 
we heard thoee blatant ravings with which the selec- 
tion ftx>m his oratorio of " Elisabeth " commenced, 
and listened in a state of blank despair, as the hor- 
ron of mechanical, soulless, devil-insplred mnsfeal 
discord multiplied. We k)oked around and we found 
the same hopelessness, combined with a stolid ex- 
pression of resignation upcn every face— no, not on 
every face I One eounfenanee beamed with supernal 
br^htness, gfowing with a sort of rare ecsiacy, wbidi 
could hardly be surpassed, even by the application 
of hot iron to the soles of the firet. Thus Bergmaun 
stood, and seenied to drink in melodic iheumatism 
and harmonic gout at every pore. It is upon such 
food that he lives and grows fotl Gott in himmd, 
wot a heebies I 

Beethoven's Concerto and his great FUUh Over- 
ture No. 4, redeemed the audience from insanity; 
they were flndy performed. Miss Anna Mehlig, in 
the Ooncerto, displayed all those fine points 
which we have credited her with in previous articles. 
She was very cordially called, and played, in admira- 
ble style, Paganlni's Qmpamila, varied by Lisst, 
when temporarily sane. And so ended the Philhar- 
monic season of 1869-70. A review of its achieve- 
ments would certainly paint a moral, if it would not 
adorn a tde. 

Now, mingled with the wholesome truth of the 
above there are, to be sure, some things smacking 
of unreason. The sneer at the Gernum influ- 
ence in our mnnc seems wilfully blind to all but 
the more coarse and vulgar kind of German mn- 
sidanahip ; and that is more apt to be Italian or 
French in its inspiretiona, than to be genuine 
German. Sorely the writer will not deny that 
the best German influence among os baa beea a 
good one ; for that would be denying Beetboveii 
and Mosart Then agam, we do not think him 
just to Schumann. The English prejudice peeps 
out there ; but not in so virulent a form aa we 
have sometimes met it, where Sdhumann has 
been classed in the same category with liait and 
Wagner, — ^which ia almost eqnal to the wild in- 
genuity of our young friend's discovery of a re- 
semblance (in tpirit too !) between Wagner and 
Sebastian Bach ! Nevertheless, mutatis mutan' 
dis^ it is evident that the musical heart of the 
great body of true music-lovers, after listening 
to those specimens of Liast and Wagner, would 
say Amen to the general tone of the remarka 
which we have copied. And we bave heard more 
than one pronunent member of that same New 
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York Fhilharmonic Orcheitra priratelj confi 
and ia sad earnest, to the fame conviction. 

Welt, here too, in onr own smaller citj, with 
oar smaller and lea perfect means of execution, 
we have been abondaiitfj contented with the 
good, alone, until Thomas came with his fine or- 
chestra, and mingled Berlios, Liszt, Wagner, 
Mej4rbeer, &c., in the same programmes with 
Hoiart and Bach and Beethoven; when, verj 
matnrallj, not a few listeners, mainly of the class 
who have no settled tastes, confounding the splen- 
did virtuositj of the performing orchestra with 
the subjec^matter served up to them with such 
piquant fiavoring, began to grow restleia after 
change in our own select, staid, and (as thej 
now for the first time suddenly discovered) **mo- 
notonons" and all too proper programmes. And 
here for a moment— we trust but a moment — 
presents itself a critical problem in our concert 
question for the next coming future. Per catUra, 
let us not be alarmed ; there is an oifset to what- 
ever danger maj lie in this restlessness, in the 
comforting fact that the «'Tassoe^ and the ''Ro- 
meo and Juliets" and the noisy FaekelUlnze, &e., 
notably failed to please or interest more than a 
small portion of the public in any of Mr. Thomas's 
Boston concerts; and that the delight with which 
a piece from Beethoven or any familiar clamical 
master was welcomed after such bewildering and 
stunning novel Ues, was manifest in every face, 
as well as in the marked preponderance of ap- 
plause. Perhaps the introduction of one or two 
such alien specimens into the next winter's con- 
certs may be the surest way to confirm this expe- 
rience beyond a doubt, and lay forever these dis- 
turbing ghosts. 



Bftlem Omtorio Sodttj. 

It was something out of the common, and beloken- 
kig a nrs interest, for a crowd of Boston masie-loTeri, 
teachers, singers, ftc., to be wending their way last 
Wednesday eveniog down to Salem to hear an Orato- 
rio. But tlM yoang Society .organised only about three 
years since by eemest amalears residing there, and 
fall of fresh material and enthusiasm, under the di- 
rection of our Cabl ZaxRAnir, had already become 
fiunoBS for the exeellence of its chorns-singing, as 
shown in its first public efi<Srts (the OnatioH and Alei- 
nak). This time they essayed EUjak. From the 
moflsent of setting foot in the old town the air seem- 
ed Aril of expectation and excitement; it was like 
the pilgrimage from London to the Festival at Bir- 
mingham,— of course in a smaller way. The enthn- 
siasm of the singers seemed to pervade also the 
crowded audience that sat awaiting the withdrawal of 
the curtain behind which the vocal ranks wera hidden 
until all was ready, and did away the sombra im- 
pression of the homely and unmosical looking Me- 
chanic Hall. The best life of the sodal, comfortable 
old town was all there ; and it was evident, as soon 
as the choir was revealed to sight, that its elements 
were drawn mainly from the best life of Salem ; the 
younger memben of refined families, fall of enthusi- 
asm and desire to learn and do their best, constant 
and tealous in reheanals, without the numerous dis- 
tractions of our Boston life, so that their Oratorio 
meetings are ever kept in mind and heart as a great 
resource, and that engagement loyally made para- 
moant to othen. 

We have no room or time (in the last hour before 
going to press) to report of the performance as we 
would, bat if our readers coold nave overheard the 
lively comparison of notes among the retarnlng par- 
tv in the midnight train, they would feel qaite sore 
that the whole performance roast have been one of 
uncommon excellenee. And indeed it was so. We 
speak for the whole party when we say that never in 
this country have we heard sach chorus-singing. 



There were about 250 frssh, pure voices — ^nearly 
all of them young people, at least In the Soprano and 
Alto, — remarkably well balanced; prompt, decided- 
in attack ; no dragging and drawling in their utter- 
ance, but all crisp and positive and clear; and every 
voice told; yon knew that there were no dommies. 
The four parts were each distinctly felt in all the 
harmony, lending great clearness to the fogued pas- 
sages. Snch precision, spirit, careful light and 

shade — so nicely m^dnated that it did not seem me- 
chanical, but the result of a fine common instinct of 
expression^we have seldom heard from any massive 
choir in Boston. Fsrticnlarly wera we strook by the 
perfection of the rendering of several of those rapid 
choruses, like : ** Yet doth the Lord see it not". . . 
his wrath wiUpwrgui im ," &c., and "The fire descends 
from heaven,*' where all the voices ran alone with 
crisp. Hear ootllne, such as we have not heud in onr 
own Mnsie Hall. 

The broad, ftill, •v«n flow of Iho plain, aiaoslTo bannoa Im 
('*IIIf BMrelM OB thooMBdi Ikll,** lk»r Intlanoo), wm sot l«w 
adnlrmblo. Aad «• know not whoa wo havo hoard "Thaako 
be lo Ood," aad thooo othorgtophlo and oaKltfag ohonuoo : 
**Bohold! Ood tho Lovd paoood by,** that of tho **Urj ohar- 
lot,** fco., flooro yMA\j and oObethrolj bron^t oat, oo ftr ao 
itaglBff was ooooomod. Tho piaaiMimo wao ooaoMdmoi oo 
boaotifU, thai It ooooaod a pity that tho orohootxal aooosapa- 
alaMBt ooald not bo oqeally onbdnod. 

Tho ptinelfal ooloo woro bj woU-known Boston artioSi. Wo 
Bood not oaj how gtandly Mr. WaRrar gavo tho b wlo of lU- 
>h, Bor with what powor and fnror tho lopraBO parts wovo 
l OB d oiod bj MIn HovoTov. Dr. LAveKAiB, with hli iobiI- 
Mvo, aad woll troiaod toIoo, aad oaltnivd otjio, brooght oat 
tho boanty of tho toaor loloi vory oatloeMtorilj ; aad Mrt. D. 
0. Qau, whom wo had boon oooaotoniod to ooasldor a oopta- 
BO, (at looot wuxtf), boio tho OoBlnlto daliii woll, tiaghiff 
**0 r«t la tho Lord" with mnoh exproooloa. Tho Quartots 
BBd tho Angol Trio, too, wororanc to adnlraUon. 

Thoro woo no Oifaa, and tho porfonaanoo ao a wholo, of 
oompo, had not tho laiMlToniii of oar Handol and Baydn 
p t ooontotloB of onoh works. Bat, aotn wo ihall hoar bottor 
(whioh wo do not oxpoot to do vory ooon), wo Aall havo to 
point to BaloB Ibr a BMdoI of good, tmo ohoras-oinglng. 

If XL! Dl LA MOTTrS *'MosiOAL>* wo woro not ablo to at 

toad ; bat wo havo known onoagh of hor toaehlng to havo bo 

■UoglTlnff la adoptlag tho lUlowIng aoconat of It, whIoh wo 

And la Thnnday'i IMIir Ad^trtiaar ; 

Tbb Caiu>ai»*s MutiOAi ^abvt tiTBi bt ITlu Pa La 
If orni. at hor noMoboo la lloBoook otroot, yootorday afltffw 
BOOB, woo Ib oTory r oo p oot Intonoting and aalqao. Only tho 
yonnaor portion of tho lody*tpBplli took port In tho eator- 
talBBMBt, bat tho progianiM wao lO amogod that tho eom- 
poratlTo prdttdoBoy and attolomoato of tho dtflrront o l onooo 
mlghtbooxhibltod,ftoB boglnnonoftho yoar to yoanc la- 
dloo oalCo woU advaaeod In okSll tiiongh aot In yoon. It to 
bat olmplo Jootioo to my that tho roonlto oxhlMtod aro onr- 
prlolog. Oiio oan hardly tmot tho orldoaoo of hto oobmo 
whoa ho 0000 Uttlo bito of glrlo pit down, or porhapo woobonld 
say, oot down— to tho planofbrto to ploy with fvldont onjoy- 
BMot aad hitoioRt, nod with doeldod onooooi, vorltnblo oom* 
pooltloRO of Ilaydn ood Borthorta, oBd CItBMBtf , of doeldod 
dUBealty. And the woodor b aoc llkoly to bo dhnlotobod by 
lletoolBg to B iponBtBO ooaata of BeothoroB, porfora i od by 
o ooot yoBBg glrlfl of twelve or thlrtooa yean. Tho poiat, 
howoTor. to bo oepoolony notloed In tho rrralti of If nu do U 
Motto*s laotTBotlon b tho maorkoblo toooh. wfaloh oho *no- 
ooodo In Imparting to aoariy every obo of hor pupil* withont 
oaooptkm. Tbb to woBderfkilly etrong. fital end olootie, oad 
when oooo It b gelaod, It woald eeom that a gveot port of tho 
pnpll% work b oeeo m plbhod. Tho oOSeot wao OMMit Improeolve 
00 one olofor Uttlo ooholar after another oxhlMtod tho lamo 
oztroordlnory power In making the .Inetmment, a« It wore, 
opookanddaff; and It woo dellghtfnl to loo that the deolr«« 
VMBlt had booa roorhod withunt uBdae othaulatlBff and wllh- 
oat aay anolmItT of rate. It b monlfcet that MMle do U 
Motto poreeoPM tho power of oany and eheerfnl government ao 
well oi reomrkabb oktll In masloal laotnwtloa. 
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dodBg of a Well-Xnowii Conoert Boom. 

CBicKBBiuo'e Hall, haunt of devout music-lov- 
era, scene of nearly ell onr choice chamber music for 
ten 3feen (almost), redolent with memories of Beet- 
hoven and Bach and Mosart, ef Schebert, Schn- 
menu, Chopin, is no more ! Business crowds Mnsic 
oot On Mondaj evening of last week the " Chick - 
ering Club" (of part-song singers) iltlj gave the last 
concert ia the dear old place, which was listened to 
with delight, of coorse, by their invited friends, jet 
with a sad intersst. The JaurmU, of Biaj 10, thus 
reviews the histor/ of the Hall. 

With a private masical entertainment given last 
evening that lavorite place of resort forcencert-goert, 
Chickering's Hall, situated at 246 Washington 
Street, ceMcd to be occupied for musical porposes. 
It will henceforth he devoted to biuiness uses, having 
been 'leased by Messrs. Jordan, Marsh k Co., togeth- 
er with the remaining rooms occupied by the MMsn. 



Chiekering k Sons, and soon to be vacated. For 
nearly ten vean Chickering's Hall has been open, 
and it hat been celebrated as one of the handsomest, 
cosiest and most comfortable concert rooms in Amer- 
ica. Small in comparison with oar other hails, ele* 
gant io design and ftnbh, and admirably adapted 
•constically to musical effect, it has possessed fan air 
of geniality pleasnrable alike to artist and listener. 
The musical public will sincerely regret to part with 
the place. About it cling many delightfnl memories, 
for It has been the scene of manv of tiie most brilliant 
triumphs which grace our musical annals. Vearly 
all the great artists who have visited Boston during 
the past decade have played or sung there In public 
or private concerts, and it has bcMi, of course, as 
largely favored with the presence of onr local artists. 
All the chamber concerts given in Boston during the 

Kriod mentioned heve taken place there. Not in- 
iqnently the hall has been brooght into use for oth- 
er porposes, such as private amateur theatrical exhi- 
bitions, dremacic readings, lectures, etc., and for 
Joite a period a religions society (Rev. Mr. Blaikie's, 
^resbyterian) worshipped there on Sundajrs. No 
element of money makmg. however, entered into any 
contract made by the proprietors with those desiring 
its occopancv, and all parties have enjoyed its use 
free, or nearly so. By their generosity in this con- 
nection, the Messrs. Chiekering have contributed 
very largelv not only to the enjoyment and profit of 
our musical dUienH, but also to the enrichment of 
severel local charities in whose behalf special enters 
tainments have been given. In bUlding adieu to 
Chickering's Hall of the past, however, there Is a 
consolation In knowing that the enterprising firm 
contemplate having a' larger and fully as elegant a 
concert room in their new and more commodious 
gnarters at the corner of Washington Street and 
uavward Place. 

Chickering's Hall was completed in the foil of 
I860, and although a sort of impromptu opening look 
place in October of that year, on tM eccasion of a 
rehear^l of the Handel and Haydn Society, Col. 
Thomas E. Chiekering at that time making an ap- 
j>ropriate speech of welcome, it was formallv dedica- 
ted lij a concert on the evening of the Sd of Novem- 
ber. There was a brilliant audience of musical peo- 
ple present, and Mn. Harwood, Messrs. Dresel, 
Lang, Lsonhard and Parker, Miss Mary Fay, the 
Mendelssohn Quintette Club and the Orpheus Club 
took part in the exercises. A week later Mrs. Har- 
wood gave a concert, assisted by Mrs. £. A. Went- 
worth. Mm. Jenny Kempton, Mr. Eichbeig, Mr. 
Dresel, Mr. Bendelari and the Mendelssohn Quin- 
tette Club, and in the coorse of the same season con- 
ceru wera also given by the Quintette Club, Mr. 
Dresel, Mr. Eichherg, Miss Fay, Mrs. Kempton and 
othen. The Quintet Club continued to give their 
annual series of chamber concerts at this place until 
the present season, during which their pleasant en- 
tertainments have necessarily been omitted on ac- 
count of the absence of the CHub in the West. The 
famous Chiekering pianos have, of course, been fre- 
qnently heard here, and among the artists who have 
played here from time to time the names of Gotts- 
cha'lk, Teresa Carreno. James M. Wehll, Edward 
Hoffmann, Oscar Pfeiffh*, Otto Dresel, B. J Lang, 
Hugo Leonhard. J. C. D. Parker, Miss Mary Fay, 
Emot I'erebo. Cariyle Petenilea. John K. Paine, O. 
E. Whiting, Filomeno, Mia Bametche, John L. 
Hatton. Miss Alice Dutton, Hermann Daum, James 
M. Tracy. Miss Alide Topp and Miss Anna Mehlig 
-will readily soggest themselves. Camilhi Urso, Carl 
Rosa, Mme. Varian, Mme. de Villiers, Miss Ade- 
laide Phillippe, Mrs. Barry, Miss Ryan, the lament- 
ed Mira Anna Whitten, Miss Houston, Bflss Barton, 
Miss Rtdgwav, Mrs. Hall, Habelmann, Brignoli, Dr. 
Guilmettt, Mr. Rodolphsen, Bamabee, Kennedy, the 
Scotch vocalist, Dempster, the Obreys, and a host 
of other masical artists have also appeared here, and 
in most cases given concerts on their own account. 
Dr. Tackerman, Mr. Heniy Carter, Max Strekosch 
and others have also given musical entertainments, 
and some of the annual musical reunions of Mn. 
IiAUg, Mme. Oabrielle La Motte, Mn Foster and 
other teadien have also taken place at Chickering's 
Hall. The Parker Club, formed in December, 1861, 
has always held its musical meetings here, and the 
rehearsals and private concerts of the dub of gentle- 
men who took part in the enterMinment last evening 
have also here nad a plaee. March 2, 1867, Miss 
Phillippa, Brignoli, Fermnti, Sarti and Docatelli, 
with Mr. 8. Behnens as musical director, gave the 
open of "Don Pasqnale,'* and on the 4th of March, 
1868, Mr. Eichherg gave his opera, '*Tlle Two Ca- 
dis," with Miss Julia Gaylord, Mr. Barnabee and 
othen in the cast. In the season of 1861-2, and 
again in that of 1862-3, Messn. Kreissmann, Leon- 
bard and Eichherg gave some choice classical con- 
certs, and Mr. Eichherg gave a coorse of orchestral 
soirees in 1861. Nearly one-half of the ninety odd 
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concerts of the New Eni^^land Conserriitorj of Masic 
hftTtf taken place at this hall, and the Boston Conser- 
▼atory has also p:iTen some of its concerts here. Dor- 
ini; the present season two series of concerts hare 
been gi^^^^ ^7 ^i** Pcraho, and others by the Liste- 
mann Quartette, Mr. Petersilea, Mr. Parker, Mr. 
Tracy and others. The Hanrard Musical Associa- 
tion, the Harvard Glee Club, the Handel and Haydn 
Society, and the Orphens Musical Society hare in 
times past occupied Chickerinjr's Hall for musical 
purposes, in some form or other, and the Csecilia So- 
ciety, a German sini^ine: association organized last 
fall, has also made its headquarters here. 

The amotcur dramatic performances referred to 
to have included some of the most brilliant nnd fash- 
ionable efforts in that line. The Belmont Dramatic 
Company and other aristocratic amateur theatrical 
oriranisations hare at different times called together 
select audiences for the benefit of various local chari- 
ties, or during the war for the aid of our soldiers and 
sailors. The list of tho^ who have given dramatic 
or poetic readings would he veryf numerous, and it 
would include many eminent names. It has been a 
less favored place for lectures than for musical enter- 
tainments on account of its limited accommodations, 
but Ralph Waldo Emerson has delivered some of his 
celebrated discourses here, and the voices of other 
eminent men have also been heard within its walls, 
while a distinguished representative of the other sex 
— Miss Kate Field — made her first essay as a lectur- 
er here a little over a year since. 

But of the concert last evening, which closed this 
brilliant series of artistic gatherings. The affair was 
of a private character, and we dp not, therefore, feel 
at liberty to speak of it so fully as we might under 
different circumstances. The entertainment was 
given by a private singing club well known in musi- 
cal circles, under the auspices of the Messrs. Chicker- 
ing, and the hall was crowded to its utmost capacity 
by a brilliant audience, which combined many well- 
known citizens and patrons of music, representatives 
of the musical profession, critics, etc. All of these 
were present by invitation, no tickets l)eing sold. 
The interior of the hall was Ytrj beautifully decora- 
ted with a profusion of flowers and growing' plants. 
Hanging baskets were at the windows and on the 
walls, and the platform was transformed into an ex- 
qnisite floral bower. The programme consisted of a 
number of part song^, which were magnificently ren- 
dered by the Club, and a piano solo by Mr. J. C. D. 
Parker. The singing was exceedingly fine, and the 
music was of a character seldom heard at our public 
concerts, for the reason that male choirs of native 
voices are not numerous. The Club, which nambers 
some ten or a dozen voices, includes several gentle- 
men who are well known as soloists, and others who, 
although talented vocalists, have neither the leisure 
nor the inclination to appear in pablic. The pro- 
gramme was as follows : 

Th« W&rrior^s PraTer Laebner. 

Th« Night Abt. 

GLAm(MffQ«8oag Bohroter. 

a. The Drmmy Lake SehamftDo. 

b. TbeBoe Gede. 

Al wmys More Selfert. 

Piano Forte Solo J. C. B. Parker. 

Evenlnc Song Neuter. 

a. Serenade Petschke. 

b. Sprinff Song Dnrmer. 

Hnnter*! J07 \ Astholi. 

Karl7 Morning Abt. 

Chorus ftom ^'(Bdlpoe" Mendelaaohn. 

The chorus by Selfert, the Hunters' Choms, by. 
Astholz, and Mr. Parker's piano solo were encored. 
At the close of the final chorus it was announced 
that the first music heard in the hall was "Old Hun- 
dred, and it was thought appropriate to have the 
same sung as the final piece. The audience were in- 
vited to join with the Club in the hymn, and did so 
with grand and impressive effect. 

Messrs. Jordan, Marsh & Co. will proceed to occu- 
py the hall this morning, but Messrs. Chickering & 
Sons will not remove from their warerooms until 
their new quarters are in readiness. 



Tributb to ▲ BosTOir Artist. TVe take pleas- 
ure in reproducing for our readers thp following ac- 
coont, from Waiton'i Art Journal^ of the " Exhibi- 
tion of Jardine's great Organ in St. George's Church," 
New York. 

The sudden and severe storm on Thursday after- 
noon, somewhat thinned out the audience on this oc- 
casion, but still several hundred persons were present, 
who braved the nnpropitious weather, to listen to the 
grand organ splendidly interpreted by Dr. J. H. Will- 
cox of Boston. The following artists assisted in the 
programme : Mmd. Manzoochi, Mr. S. B. Whiteley, 
M. William F. Williams and Dr. J. H. Willcox. 

Dr. Willcox made his selections almost entirely 
from the modern organ repertoire, the exception be- 



ing a lovely allegretto by Hajdn, which was played 
with ihfinite grace and a delicately varied treatment. 
The other selections were an Offertoire by Battiste, 
a Communion by Wely, and a closing overture by 
Auber. In ail these Dr. Willcox displayed his thor- 
ough knowledfire and mastery of the instrument ; he 
has a fine touch, his execution is clear and rapid, and 
he has a broad grasp of the instrument. His combi- 
nations are more numerous, more varied, and better 
contrasted, than those of any organist we know now, 
or remember to have known or heard. This may be 
accounted for by the fact, that Dr. Willcox is a prac- 
tical organ builder, and thouroughly understands the 
character, weight and quality of each stop ; so that 
he can calculate to a certainty their relation to each 
other in combination, as regards assimilation or con- 
trast. This is, of course, only a part of the secret of 
his success ; the rest will be found in his naturally 
fine taste, and his high artistic instinct, which 
control his knowledge in the reproduction of beautiful 
forms and fancies. In his selected pieces he was em- 
inently successful ; but the highest development of 
his powers was found in his extemporaneous per- 
formance. 

In this department Dr. Willcox is, as far as we 
know, without a rival in this country. It is true that 
his lucubrations do not take the highest form of im- 
provisation, such as has been recorded of sonhs of the 
great lights ofthe strict school of organ playing. 
Dr. Willcox is confessedly a disciple of the modem 
organ school, notwithstsnding his devotion to his old 
master Dr. Kdward Hodges : but while his predilec- 
tions, and his genius are with the Romantic, he has a 
fine appreciation of and a deep sympathy with the 
quaint, rich harmonies and the deep religions senti- 
ment of the music of the medisBval Church. 

It is this happy combination of the two schools, 
which invest the improvisation of Dr. Willcox with so 
much interest But in addition to this he is rarely 
given to the commission of platitudes. His subjects, 
though generally modelled upon the Italian form, are 
fresh and bright in their character, and if not always 
original have at, least, a certain idiosyncracy which 
stamps them with the mark of individuality. 

Dr. Willcox is not always equal to his own stan- 
dard ; sometimes he is chilled by an indifferent audi- 
ence, and he locks up his best thoughts in his own 
heart ; but we have heard him play when he knew 
that his audience watched him and could follow him 
with critical accuracy, and we have beard him start 
with a fine imaginative subject and work it through 
the romantic or dramatic form, with rare leqnentiali- 
ty, and with an amplitude of imagination which not 
only proved the extent of his resources both in melo- 
dy and harmony, but also gave evidence of a fertile 
imagination, and a high feeling for the sesthetic in 
his art. 

We now must touch npon the most qnestionable 
number of hisprogramme, namely, his representation 
of a storm. This effect has been triad over and over 
again in the orchestra, and has always been criticized 
as of doubtful profjriety, although the effects are 
so pronounced, that we think they are admissible in 
an orchestra. Dr. Willcox has conceived a very 
clever and effective storm effect. He presents a viv- 
id, true picture, jand he makes his effects, not by 
securing the aid of mechanical additions, but by ex- 
ceptional use ofthe legitimate resources of the organ 
as existing in the regular schedule. His storm move- 
ment consists of a sort of a Siciliano movement, 
descriptive of the calm, but sensuous beauties 
of the country. It is a pastorale, and following the 
sounds of animated nature comes the rustic dance 
and games. In the midst of this the threatening of 
distant thunder is heard, and the storm breaks out in 
lashing fury ; while the storm rages the grand power 
of the organ is developed to the utmost, but as it dies 
away, the faint murmnr of a prayer is heard, which 
gradually swells out into a praver of thanksgiving. 
The whole scene is beautifully conceived, and is 
worked out by Dr. Willcox with admirable skill, and 
with fine artistic perception. It was a performance 
of rsre excellence and aroused the audience to a high 
pitch of excitement, and it became almost a question 
whether to award the highest praise to the conception 
and execution of the organist, or to the magnificent 
resources ef the on?an. Suffice it to say, that Dr. 
Willcox made a marked and positive success, which 
was io every way deserved. 

Mr. Whiterlcy acquitted himself with much credit ; 
his treatment of the slow movement being specially 
worthy of mention. Mr. Jardine displayed several 
of the prominent and beautiful fancy stops of the 
organ to great advantage, and Mr. Wm. F. Williams 
brought out the exquisite Vox Humana stop into 
brilliant relief. Taking the exhibition altogether, 
Jardine & Son could hardly have desired a more 
thorongh and successful trial of the entire resources 
of one of the noblest organs yet erected in the XJnited 
States. 



^irttial itatites. 



DISORIPTITB LIST OF TUB 



Pabllflhed ky Oliver DItaea At C*. 



Vooal. with Piano Aooomp«niment. 

The Sailor's Serenade. (La Serenato del Man- 
naro). Ballad. 4. G minor to g. 

Mercadanie. 35 
A fvrj ffneefal nelodj In G minor. 

Good Night. Op. 5. No. 7. 3. D minor to e. 

Franx. 20 
Words cannot add to tho boanty of tUs llttio gmn. 

Volga's Sailor Song. 4. O to g. Siaviantk^. 30 
Both molodj and aeeompanlmont art out of (bo 
eommon thorongh-fhro of mniiGal oomposltton. 

Cradle Song. 2. Bb to e6. Pivoda. 30 

''DeKNst matdoo, I bavo lovod bat tboo, 
From thy ovadle thou waat promlioi me." 
Its slmpllelty Is voiy tonohlnc. 

Fann-Houso Maiden. 3. A to a. Slaviaruky. 80 
**Ah ! eomo to me thon pretty little oiaid, 
Hear, my eoog ie ealllnf thee." 
The last three pieces bare been bappilj latrodoeed 
by tbeRntsien Chorus. 
Ad Almam Matrem. 3. F to f. BeoU. 30 

A 80I0 with Chwns, sung at the OosuDsneemont 
BInner of the HerTard Alnmnl. 
Ruth. Sacred Ballad. 3. A to e. Mits Davis. 25 

A good melody in the devotional etyle. 
Bragg. Serio-Comic Song. 3. C to e. Gaiiy. 30 
**Ton pereeiTo I*m a blushing yonng lady, 

My age it Is Just twenty-two, 
And I really believe I am pretty, 
For of beaux,— I have had not a Ibw.*' 

InatramenlaL 

Polka de la Conr. Op. 1U8. 4. A&. Bendd, 60 

Brilliant, but not Tecy dUBeult. 
SacG^ Polka. 4. D. Kotenr, 50 

A good Ixhibitioa pleoe. 
Flocons de Neige. Polka. 4. £6. Foeritc^, 30 
Flocons de Neige. Mazurka. 4. C. " SO 

Two good pieoes by a pleaeiog oompoeer. 
Roses Dream of Spring. Salon Polka BCasarka. 
Op. 163. 4. A6. Ottim, 50 

A piece which teaehers wIU be dellj[^t«d to obtain 
for their pupils. 

.Union Pacific Galop. 3. B5. Femald, 50 

With an iUvftrated title. 

La Belle Coquette Polka. 4. D. ffowe. 35 

Spring time Waltz. 3. E. HarL 35 

Kimball House Schottisch. 3. Ab, Johnson. 30 

Parade Quickstep. 2. 0.* Boechd. SO 



Hatdn's Nbw Mbthod for thb GniTAB. 

W. L. Hayden. Boards, 3.00 
This la the best method now ofllered to the pnblle, 
the ezereises being Interspersed with fkvorite aire, 
and the volume also oontahis a large number of popu- 
lar vooal seleotiotts. The author Is well-known in 
Boston and Ticinity as a performer, and, as a teaeher 
of this Instrument. 

Carpbktibr'b First Method for the Piano- 
forte. Boards. 1.00 
This wock has the XngUsh, German, and Freneh 
text. 

Wimker's New School for the Piano. 75 



AatazviATioirs.— Degrees of difflenlty aremsfkod flromlio 
7. The A«y ia marked with a oapital letter, aa 0, B flat, fco. 
A small Roiooan letter marka the highest note, if on the staff, 
an iUiHc letter the highest note, if above the staff 



MuBio BT Hail.— ^Muflle Is sent by mail, the •zponae being 
two oentefbr every four on noes, or fraotlon thereof, (about 
one oent for an ordinary pieoe of musio). Persons at a 
dietanee will find the eonveyanoe a eaTing of time and 
expense In obtaining supplies. Books oan also bo sent at 
doable these sales. 
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"Le Nozze di Figaro."— Mozart and Mey- 
erbeer. 

(From DwiCHT's Jourmalof Music, Dec. 25, 1858. WritU»n 
after th« first ]Mrrormanc« of ••The Uarrlajo of Figaro" in 
Boston.) 

Our "Athens'* could scarcely pass muster as a 
musical city srj lonjj as it remained a stranser to 
this world-famous opera. It was almost lilce liv- 
incr in ignorance of one of the best plays of Shaks- 
pear ;— -an ij^norancc, in this case, converted 
mto bliss for some two thousand people — the 
largest and most cultivated audience of the sea- 
son — on Friday evening?. It was perhaps well 
that we were forced to wait until this master- 
work of f^enius could be put before us with such 
completeness and fidelity. Its floatinp: fragments 
of immortal melody, which have mingled them- 
selves in all our lives more or less from child- 
hood, could now be bronjrht tosethor in their 
original connection, in a live and perfect whole, 
that would not disappoint. 

For our public it was one of the best of lessons 
to have two such works as the Huguenots and the 
Nozze di Figaro make their impressions on us in 
immediate succession. No two works could be 
in frreater contrast ; it was the most imposing 
type of the extreme modern tendency in music — 
the music of <?/fecf,— brought side by side with 
one of the perfect instances of the pure, spontane- 
ous process of creative genius, in an opera which 
for three quarters of a century has held iti place 
as "clawical" for just that reason. It was the 
comparison of a jrorgeous, protesqne, bewildering 
and exciting romance of a Victor Hugo or a Eu- 
gene Sue with anything as quiet, sweet and gen- 
uine as "As you like it." The advantages of the 
modern work are all external, on the outside, ex- 
trinsic, properly speaking, to pure musical inspira- 
tion ; advantages of form and treatment, due to 
improved means and mechanism, rather than to 
vital quantity and quality of music; the advan- 
tage of imposing combinations, new orchestral 
coloring, the dramatic employment of masses on 
the stage, great stage effects, rare studied con- 
trasts, — and above all. dramatic intensity of well 
chosen subject and insfcniously elaborated plot. 
Meverbeer's vast combinations are built upon a 
minimum of melody. Musical thoughts, as such, 
do not seem to come unbidden with him. lie has 
no unfailing fount of inspiration to draw from. 
He is blessed with few real melodies. His poetic 
or dramatic theme, when he has chosen it and re- 
flected on it and filled his mind with it, does not 
take possession of him in such an intrinsically mu- 
sical way as to become fused in his imaginative 
consciousness, and so transmuted into a spontane- 
ous perfect flow of tones. On the contrary, arm- 
ed with all technical skill and knowledge in the 
art, with a tenacious, comprehensive brain, he 
studies out appropriate and striking settings of 
each situation and each least pha.se of his text; 
he does this with consummate judgment, only al- 
ways with prime reference to effect upon a pub- 
lic ; determined first of all that it shall strike: 
for he is not that willing, consecrated votary to 
truth for truth's sake, that he can be content to 
hide a talent where only the divining rod of 
sympathetic understanding in a few shall own its 
presence. He will run no such risk. He will 
make less gold go farther. So he constructs us 
an immense romantic melodrama, in the literal 
sense of that word, a grand historical picture in 
music, splendidly illustrating all the scientific and 
material resources of our modern music, impres- 
sing us with a sense of power, startling us with 
contrasts, taxing our every faculty of attention, 
interesting as intensely for at least once, but 
wearying heart and brain, and making us feel 
that, after all, a violence has been done to the 
living peace and freshness of our souls, that we 



have been subjected to a rude tumultuous stimu- 
lus nh extra, but have not tasted that divine re- 
freshment, have not breathed that life-giving at- 
mosphere of what is called repose in Art. 

Now Mozart consciously attempts far less, but 
Mozart is uospeakably more, higher and finer 
than all that. For Mozart was a man of genius, 
one who wrought wholly by the spontaneous 
processes of genius. ISIelodies, fresh, beautiful, 
divine, such as are of no age, but in all ag»»s 
speaking like a native language to all hearts, 
were his almost without the seekins, — so beauti- 
ful, that what he thought to utter in tones, came 
ba<*k to him a hundred times more beautiful and 
more significant than he had meant it : — ever the 
true poet's experience; and such surprises to 
oneself, probably, are just the only real poetry, 
and have the only right to go forth to the world 
as poems. The same, in the highest sense, with 
music. 

The "Marriage of Fijraro" is quite as genuine 
and Mozartean, but not as great a work as Don 
Giovanni. It is a lighter an<l an earlier eftort — 
if such a felicitous creation can be called an ef- 
fort. He had a lighter, nay an altogether poorer 
subject to deal with ; one which lacked the su- 
pernatural and the tragic element afforded by the 
story upon which that crowning masterpiece of 
his complete musicianship was founded. What a 
plot indeed, for a nature so sincere as Mozart 1 
Out of Beaumarchais' sceptical and sneering com- 
edy, then all the rage, and even acquiring a cer- 
tain consequence among the political signs of the 
times before the French Revolution by its 
smart satire on the unbelief and untruth of the 
whole social fabric, — a plot of miserable intrigues 
and tricks, in which every one of the eight or 
ten characters is intriguing against every othfr 
almo.st ; a mesh of complicated love relations, in 
which each lover forfeits any interest vou once 
begin to take in him, by showing himself insin- 
cere, jealous and at the same time false : — from 
such a picture of the prose side of life. Da Ponte 
made him the libretto. What was there in all 
this for one like Mozart? The characters, at 
least the principal ones, cannot interest us. They 
are in fact our old friends of the "Barber of Se- 
ville." The Count is Almaviva, and the Coun- 
tess is Rosina, and Figaro, now on the eve of 
marriage, intrigues upon his own account to baf- 
fle the designs of the false Count upon his own 
pretty, bright Susanna, my lady's maid and con- 
fidant. Rossini, afterwards, brought just the 
riffht genius to the treatment of the first stage of 
this story. His music, so sparkling and facile, 
full of original and never failing melody, a music 
almost witty, delicious to hear, but never much in 
earnest, genial, but external, is in the very spirit 
of such comedy. Moreover, the libretto of the 
•* Barber" is broad farce, lendinff itself more read- 
ily to comic music ; whereas "Figaro's Marriage" 
is genteel comedy, abounding in the wit of con- 
versation, hardly admitting of translation into 
anything so much sincerer and deeper as a Mo- 
zart's music must be. But therefore, and in 
spite of this, let us admire the genius of our dear 
Mozart all the more : — that he could transmute 
such a plot into so exquisite a musical midsum- 
mer's day. 

He treats the subject in his own way, as he 
only could, by the necessity of his genius, which 
is perfect freedom. He is child enough, and has 
enough genial zest of humor, to make the ex- 
quisite comedy of the thing sing itself out to very 
ecstacy, while, at the same time, Shakespear-like, 
he is continually getting very much in earnest, 
and idealizing these sportive amours of a day in 
melodies that spring from the sincerest depths 
and soar up to the heaven liest heights of real 
love. Indeed it seems as if we felt in such an 



opera of Mozart just th« highest mission and sym- 
bolic sense of music: — the suggestion, through 
whatever low and couinion not-work of relations, 
of an ideal, pure, harmonic life: his vnxmc lifting 
every character to an unwonted sincerity ; touch- 
ing each emotion with a plow of holier inspira- 
tion ; making these poor intrigues and alliances 
to typify a social whole of pure spontaneous 
spiritual interchange, entirely pure and free and 
vital, — a blessed afler-world of innocence and 
love. 

Look now at the characters and at their songs. 
Susanna, the fascinating, cunning, roguish, prett)' 
lady's maid, could not, were she the liveliest of 
comediennes, act her part so humorously that the 
music would not lend a finer touch of delicacy 
and sparkle to it ; her rapid recitatives are the 
ideal perfection of natural language ; they are 
what talk might be with perfect orsrans in a per- 
fect medium — "fit«« of easy transmission," as the 
electricians say. Then she is such a good sym- 
pathetic creature — so the music makes her — so 
kindly amused with little Cherubino's confessions. 
But Susanna really loves Figaro, and when on 
the eve of their union, aflcr baffling the Count's 
designs, she sings Deh vieni, non tardar, can you 
conceiveof any melody of love more heart-felt, 
pure and heavenly ? Mile. Piccolomini sang 
this with much fervor and beauty, while in the 
general presentation of the part, with all its 
archness, she was charming — thoroughly alive in 
all the action, (sometimes too much so), wearing 
the rhythmical chains of the music with most 
natural ease and grace. Her recitative was par- 
ticularly neat and delicate ; her small voice al- 
ways musical and telling. 

The Countess — (how changed from our Rosi- 
na, who is just what Rossini's music makes her, 
sparkling and charming, but external, without 
passion.) — is the one serious person of the play, 
though not above intrigue, and hardly interesting 
as the play-wright makes her. But what depth 
of longing tenderness, of sadness chased by« 
gleams of golden hope, those lovely airs of hers 
reveal : Porgi amor, and Dove sono ! Are there 
diviner melodies, unless you seek them also in 
Mozart? Mme. Ghioni appeared to better ad- 
vantage in this part, although wanting in action 
and of marble coldness of features. She sang the 
music conscientiously, and with fair voice and 
expression, being greatly applauded in Dove sono. 
Her voice blended beautifully with Susanna's in 
the duet Sul aria, where she dictates the note, — 
a duet of such natural and unalloyed simplicity 
of melody, that the whole audience were entranc- 
ed. 

Let ns thank Beaumarchais for giving Mozart 
a character so after his own heart, as the page 
Cherubino. What a charming part indeed I and 
Mme. Berkel had just the pretty figure for it, 
and enacted the bewitching boy to a charm. Her 
voice is thin, but her artistic conceptions were 
all good, and she sang with unction. He is a 
boy of some thirteen years, in whose breast the 
first vague stirrings of the master passion are 
just beginning to be felt, filling him with delic- 
ious and alarmed surprise. He finds every beau- 
tiful woman having a mysterious attraction for 
him, poor rogue ; and the little songs he writes 
and sings to Susanna and his mistress : Non sopiu 
cosa son, and Voi che sapete, are his confessions, 
as serious and touching as they are delightfully 
comical. Oolibigheff sees in Cherubino Don 
Giovanni in the bud. By the music of the two 
operas this is quite transparent. Nay, we may 
go further and say, Cherubino is Mozart. But 
this thought we have no room to develop. 

Figaro, now major-domo of the Count, has in 
Mozart's treatment a finer and more intellectual 
kind of hamor than Rossini s barber. Besides, 
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he has an earnest side ; he loves Susanna, and it 
is with an honest glow that he boasts his wits a 
match for tho.se of the Count How finely Mo- 
zart's muvic fits both sides of him ! That dainty, 
cunnin<( strain : St vuol bnllare, &c., is the melod- 
ic motive of the character. The song Non piu 
a idrai is the prototype of Rossini's Largo al Fac- 
totnmt and not reaoiied by that. Formes san^ 
and acted it to perfection, as indeed he did the 
whole part. Fip:aro also has a very earnest air 
in the last act, where be suspects Susanna; and 
where there is real passion Mozart, like a boun- 
teous creator, is no respecter of persons, but gives 
him his best to sincr; the servant now beinpr as 
much man and having as much use for music as 
his lord. 

Count Almaviva, baritone, the central person- 
aj^e in all this, stands for the dissolute vices of the 
great, exposed and satirized. But Mozart will 
not let a momentary, superficial passion end with 
that ; it goes hard with him to give up the game ; 
he fin<ls that he is seriously in love with Susanna ; 
the duet : Crudel perM^ is one of the most touch- 
in;; and impassioned love strains ; he is better 
than he would be in it, for love and music are 
divine when they are real. And in his soliloquy 
before the wedding, where he vents his chagrin 
at being thus outwitted b^ Figaro, Mozart has 
given him a grand aria, with splendid orchestral 
accompaniment, altogether in his most noble and 
dramatic style. Sig. Fiorenza sang his music 
well, with a rich and manly roice ; and looked 
the Count well, in his quiet attitudes, but in the 
intense parts is given to strange crouching poa- 
tures and grimaces. 

Of the minor characters we can only say that 
the small part of Dun Basilio, (the only tenor in 
the opera, strange to say,) was well done by Mr. 
Perring, so far as singing goes ; and that Signora 
Morra, as Marcellina, Herr Mueller as the gar- 
dener, and Herr as Dr. Bartolo were quite 

acceptable. 

But the charm lay in the opera as a whole. Its 
concerted pieces are as fine as its songs ; espec- 
ially that septet finale of the second act Mo- 
zar*.*s finales are quiet and unpretending as com* 
pared with those of Meyerbeer or Verdi ; but 
whereas these latter are most artificially impos- 
ing, a tenor and soprano shouting in unison, while 
other voices put in mere phrases of accompani- 
ment, properly belonging to bassoon or contra- 
basso or what not in the orchestra, in Mozarfs 
finales each voice sings in character, phrases 
which seem as positively dictated by tne per- 
sonal as by the contrapuntal complication. The 
chorus, it is true, he u.^tes unambitiously ; it is a 
chorus of peasant^ and they sing peasants' music, 
natural and simple festive strains. How quaint- 
ly beautiful that dance music I But it is all one 
continuous and living whole ; a world of heaven- 
ly music ; and it all floats charmingly upon a 
summer sea of instrumentation, which is is so full 
and delicious that one is tantalized by the desire 
to listen to the orchestra alone. Ever at the 
right moment, each turn of thought, or feeling, 
or situation is met at once, as if by heavenly acci- 
dent, by just the fittest instrumental phrase that 
mortal brain could possibly invent The orches- 
tral accompaniments afford such felicitous and 
sympathetic background, that it is as if the whole 
world took the color of our own passing thoughts 
and moods. 

The performance of the "Marriage of Figaro** 
in Boston must have made it^ mark, and will be 
productive of great goo<l. It was ^'experiencing" 
music, as some say of religion. 



Weber*s 'Oberon." 

[From th« able aiMlyslg, written by Dr. Jamis Pico, fcr th« 
pi02T»mm« ofTh* Choroh MiuJo AsMoIfttlon, New York.] 

Oheron, the Elfin King, having quarrelled with 
hi«fmry partner, vows never to be reconciled to her 
till he shall find two lovers constant through all peril 
and tomntntion. To seek such a pair his " tricksy 
spiny Puck has ranged in vain through the world. 
Puck, however, hesrs the sentence passed on Sir Uu- 
on, of Bonrdeaux, a young Knight, who. having been 
insaltcd by the son of Charlcmflgno. kills him in sin- 
gle combat, and U for this condemned by the Mon- 
arch to travel to Bagdad, to slay.him who tits on the 



Caliph's left hand, and to claim his daughter as his 
hride. Ol>tron instantly resolves to make this pair 
the Instruments of his re-nnion with his Qn^en, and 
for this purpose he brings up Htum and Sheraamin, 
a'iloep before him ; enamours the Knight by showing 
him fUtia, daughter of thb Cnliph, In a vision ; trans- 
ports him at h\n waking to Baedad. and having giv. 
en him a magic horn, by the blast of which he is al- 
ways to iummon the assifiunce of Oberon, and a cup 
that fills at pleasure, disappears. Here Sir lluon res- 
cues a man from a lion, who proves afVerwsrds to he 
Prince Babekan, who is betrothed to Bezia. One of the 
propertiea of the cup 14 to detect misconduct. He 
offers it to Baltekan. On raising it to his lips, the 
wine turns to flame, and thus proves him a villain ; 
be attempts to assassinate //iron, hot is put to flight. 
The Knifrht then learns from an old woman that the 
Princess is to he married next day, but tliat Rezia 
has been worked on, like her lover.* by a vision, and 
is resolved to he his alone. She believe^ that fate will 
protect her from her nnptials with BaMan, which 
are to be solemnized on the next day. Haon enters, 
fights with and vanquishes Bahekan, and having 
spell-hound the rest by the blast of the ma(;ic horn, 
he and Sheranntn carry off Rezia and Fatitna. They 
ar:e suhesquently shipwrecked ; Rezia is captured by 
pirates in a desert tslnnd and brought to Tunis, where 
she is sold to the Emir, and expo^ied to every tempta- 
tion, but remains constant ^iV Huon, by the order 
of Oberon, Is also conveyed thither. He nndergoes 
similar trials from Rothana, the jealous wife of the 
Emir, but, provina: invulnerable, she accuses him to 
her husband, and he is condemned to be burned on 
the same pile with Rezia. Here they are rescued by 
Shermmin with the maeric horn, Oberon appears with 
his Qteen, whom he has refrained by their constancy, 
and the opera concludes with Charlemagne's pardon 
to Ruon. , 

Weber's overtures, though they may be thonght to 
he the first in point of estimation, were always the 
last In their production, for thev4ake the chief char- 
acteristics from the Opera itself, leading the mind to 
embrace, as It were, the general action. This prop- 
erty it is, that makes them so acceptable to the pub- 
lic, net only in their proper place, but as Orchestral 
music. The overture to Der FreiitchUtz, before we 
have seen the piece, raises trains of indefinitely wild 
imasres and emotions, stimntatine the mind to wan- 
der in search of the meaning of such "mysterious 
harpines." When the Opera has been heard, the 
book lies open—the connection is manifest, and asso- 
ciations are established, as full of fiery shapes as the 
drama itself. 

Of such a kind is the overture to Oberon. It is in 
D major, and opens the main subject of the piece at 
once by a solo for the horn, which forms the sympho- 
ny of the vision of Sir lluon, and indeed gives the 
second title to the piece, beincr one of the great magi- 
cal agents. This conflicts of five bars only, and a 
few notes lead to a short trait from the chorus of 
Fairies, taken by flnuti, &c., which presents to us 
these wayward aeents of the night. A martial strain 
from the movement played in the Court of Charle- 
mactne (the last scene), introduces the hero, and we 
are to crather his success from the union of this pas- 
sage with a part of the trio, which is sung before the 
lovers ambark for Ascaton. These, with their tran- 
sitions and a passage from TTif^ra'ssccna in the second 
Act, carry us on to Pwk'i invocation of the Spirits. 
Here we have the preternatural cause of the ship- 
wreck and subsequent distresses of the lovers, por- 
trayed to us, and these musical themes, Tarlously 
wrought, form the rest of the overture, which con- 
cludes with the melody from Rexia*8 scena. and, like 
the story, hoppilv. If we say that this composition 
does not equal the overture t.: Der FreischWz, it can- 
not, we presume, excite the least surprise, for when 
'iM the genius of the musician prodnced anything so 
darkly mysterious, so finely descriptive, so linked to- 
gether by unity of plan and execution, so rich in its 
combinations, so powerful in its dominion over the 
soul 1 The overture to Oltei-on is certainly wonder- 
fully orginal in conception, and gains upon ua by 
repetition ; but neither the traits of melody nor the 
harmonical combinations are sufliciently bcAutifnl or 
frequent to enchain the mind of the hearer, like that 
earlier work with which it cannot escape comparison. 

The piece itself opens with Oberon > bower. The 
staee is filled with "the pert fairies and dapper elves," 
who trip in such wild, yet soft and measured move- 
ment, that never do moonbeams fall on daintier 
Sprites. The musiic of this chorua is amongst the 
happiest conceptions in tht) Opera. The parts are 
syllabic ond melodious, and the light strains for the 
dance inten-ene as symphonies. Nottiing, certainly, 
can he more elegantly descriptive. 

We cannot nay as much for the song of (^jeron 
("Fatal Vow"). It portrays the anguish and dark 
passions which vex the spirit; but too darkly, as it 
seems to our notion of the subject, for a being so 



shadowy and elvish. Nor are we particularly im- 
pressed 'with the Vision. It would be a simple mel- 
ody, but is quaint, and appears rather the ofT-spring 
of thought than feeling. The first fairy chorus — 
"Honor and Jojf to Ih^ True and the Brave" — is very 
effective. It is interspersed by solos for Oberon and 
Sir Hann ; and one — "77m Sun is Kiuingihe Purple 
Tide" for the former, has one of those draits of mel- 
ody which are scattered like flowers on our path here 
and there. The chorus is at last wrought into an a/- 
leqro, the fn tries singing an incitation to Sir Huon, 
while the Knight has a separate subject (a bravura), 
running against the syllabic floral part. There are 
certainly both force and eflect throughout. In the 
English edition of the work, there follows an ariad*- 
ahilita. written for Mr. Braham, which we must con- 
sider to be anything but worthy of the composer. To 
our ears, the introductory and concluding parts are 
noisy and vulgar. The andante, in the middle, is 
smooth ; but cannot redeem the movements between 
which it stands. In his treatment of this song, We- 
ber has adopted the syllabic method ; and in this, we 
are told, Mr. Braham curiously indulged in the li- 
cense of musical embellishment. It has, therefore, 
been decided to omit this scena. and to substitute that 
written for the German stage, which embodies one of 
the leading and most charming motivi in the over- 
ture. 

The scena which follows for Rexia ("Ye$, anr 
Lord, mif Joif, mjf Blening!") is agreeable, though 
not, perhaps, of the highest cast. But there is a 
fault in this song which is common to the author. It 
is too long — repeats too much, and even where there 
is diversity, that diversity is not snfBctcntly varied. 
We have called this a Scena ; but the air, in truth, 
is only the introduction to the ,finaU of the first Act 
A dialogue duet succeeds, in which the bass, by its 
mvsterious movement, becomes the principal feature, 
and especially by the transition to O minor near the 
close, before the parts unite in the allegro vivace. 

The melody of this may l>e accused of lacking the 
lightness and grace that render soprani duets eflbe- 
five. But in the chorus which follows, the genius of 
Weber is to be recognized. The oombinatioog to the 
words commencing, — 

,«to. 



F^tima. Hark, Ia47, hark ! on the terroes 
Rezfa. Oh, mj wild, eznltlng ioat ! fce« 

are most judicious and striking. 

The charm lies in the continual recurrence of a 
passage which appears with uncommon force in the 
various parts of the accompaniment. With this pas- 
sage, it IS to be observed, commences a transition, 
rery finely brought in from the key of E flat to C 
natural. *The soprano at the close has a separate 
melo.iy, which is principal and brilliant, while the 
choral parts move on under it. The finale parts of 
this are among the happiest in the entire piece. The 
martial but sombre melody of the march is perfectly 
characteristic. 

The subject as it proceeds, calls into more rivid 
action the preternatural agency which the composer 
delights to illustrate. The music, therefore, rises. 
It opens with a chorus, "Glory to the Caliph," which 
commences In B minor, and changes afterwards very 
effectively into C maj^r. It is also remarkable for 
its rhythmical Iteration of two quavers and a crotchet, 
which' conveys the accent almost throughout It re- 
minds us of a part of Precioea, but ^ is nevertheless 
yery much of the same character as the preceding 
chorus, to which it bears an analogy, by being sung 
by the slaves of the Caliph. "A Loneljf Arab Maul," 
a song for Fatima, consists of an Andante in £ minor, 
and a movement in the major. 

"Over the dark blue watered' is amongst the most at- 
tractive pieces in the Opera. The opening {Allegro 
con gratta) consints of two responsive solos in diiot, 
first for the bass and tenor, and secondly for the so- 
prani. Its style accords with the mai^inal direction, 
for it is at once free and graceful, with an originality 
in the structure of the passages, that interests the ear 
while it engages the attention. When the four parts 
come in, it rises to the more animated movement, 
which is taken as the principal subject of the Over- 
ture, and which here, in its first natural position, is 
very exhilaratinir. In the rolling bass passage to- 
wards the end, Welier gives a strong proof of his. re- 
gard to instrumental effects — for It occurs to us that 
many composers would have transferred so much of 
it, as the voice could execute, to the vocal part 

We now arrive at a portion of the Opera, where. It 
may be literally said, appear those "fiery shapes" 
which have formed the delight and fame of the com- 
poser. The scene is the invocation of Puck to the 
Spiritn, whom he summons to raise a storm and sink 
the vessel in which the lovers are embarked. It be- 
gins with a recitation, more powerful than the gen- 
eral tenor of Wchcr's writing in this species. Then 
follows an allegro pesanle, commencing with the iol* 
lowing lines : 
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MHiAtherye b« In th« MTem diirk, 
LlghtMl alon* hj the diamond Rpark, etc. 

The magical effoct is drawn from the modalntion, 
which is anataftllj frequent. But when the Spirits 
nnswer the cnll, the sta^, nnj, eiirth and air $eem to 
he peopled with ideal ahapes. The mountain which 
forms the entire flat (to use a theatrical phrase) at 
the hack, is divided into countless cells, from which 
issue all the pigmy inhahitants, while the staire itself 
is filled with the airr creation of the spirits of other 
elements. The movement is a rapid presto, bat the 
Tocal parts are syllabic. There are one or two strik- 
inf; proofs of the character of deep thouirht, which 
are so pecoliar to Weber. To the demand. 



TTe are here ! we are here ! 
8aj, what sftost be done ? ete. 



Puck repli 



Nay. nay, jovr tafk wfll be at noet 
To wreok a bark upon this ooaM, ete. 

The SpiriU answer— 

NoQf hi but that? Ho, ho, ho, ho ! 
Uch^er Ubor noD# «e know. 
Wind* and waren obey the spell ! 
Hark ! *tle done ! raiewell ! flurewell ! 

The passage that we would cite is the first line, 
"Nouphl but that." Upon these words Weber has 
pat all the orchestra and the singers into unison, oh- 
▼ioasly to display the simplicity and easiness of the 
allotted task — and again in the words, 

Winds and waves obey the epell, 

the voices are in unison, and in slow protracted notes, 
each occupying a bar, to declare the solemnity of the 
purpose, while the tremMinj; of the instruments con- 
veys the firnt effect as it were, of the agency upon 
the surrounding objects. This is certainly very mas- 
terly and very expressive. The storm then rises, 
and the orchestra is made the vehicle of the elemen- 
ury confusion. Like the sea bird in the tempest, 
the composer seems lo delight in the flash of the 
lightning, the roar of the thunder, and the heavines 
of the ocean, while he rides in the whirlwind and di- 
rects the storm. 

The lovers mnstnow be considered as shipwrecked 
on a desert island, and we have first a most expres- 
sive, lieauiifiil tenor solo, the Knight's prayer for aid. 
(No. 1, "Ruler of this awful hour,") Next (No. 2) 
comes Bezia*s famous Scena^ "Ocean, Thm Mighty 
Monater** constmcted on the same general plan with 
Agatha's in the FreyschGtz. and well worthy to be 
ranked with it. As dncripiive music (not imitative 
music — am important distinction, often forgotten), it 
is almost unrivalled. Justice can be done it only by 
a voice of great compass and power, inspired by a 
degree of intelligence and feeling unhappily rare; 
and every measure of the orchestral work is a study. 
Immediately afler the Scena, the heroine will be un- 
derstood to be suddenly abducted by a crow of cir- 
cumambient pirates, who were cruising in the very 
bark which she had welcomed (in her final Allegro) 
as coming to her rescue. They carry the lady off, to 
be sold as a slave to the Emir of Tunit, having first 
cut down and overpowered Sir Ilium. To him ap- 
pears the Kziry K^ing^ who throws him into a magic 
slumber, for his more convenient transportation to the 
same Saracen City. The "Mermaid t Song" (No. 3) 
follows. As it does not advance the business of the 
drama a single step, we must suppose that it is sung 
to give pleasant color to Sir Huongs drcnms. But we 
are too thankful for so delicate and spirttnnl a melo- 
dy to inquire into its "raison d'dtre." Had either 
Shelley or Coleridge been a composer, he would have 
written something like it. Mendelssohn has, very 
adroitlv. borrowed from it one of the loveliest phrases 
in his Midsummer Night's Dream Overture. This 
beautiful Aria leads up to a Duet for Puck and Ober- 
on, "Matter^ say our toil is o'er" and a brilliant Cho- 
rus of Mermaitfs and Fairies (No. 4) which, though 
characteristic of Weber, have something of the spark- 
ling clearness that is peculiar to Anber's best music. 

Opera plots are seldom remarkable for lucidity or 
coherence, and the plot of Oberon is no exception to 
the rule. So we shall not attempt to set forth its 
complications in detail. Snflice it to say, that we 
next find Sir Huon*8 Squire (Schemsmin) and Resia's 
confidante (Fatima) transported, somehow, to Tunis, 
and living happily together as slaves of a certain cit- 
izen of that town. Their semi-comic music, though 
admirably suited to the stage, is omitted, because it 
might fall flat in the concert-room. Sir ^uon 'is sent 
up through a magic trap-door to join them, by the 
infallible Ptic£. Rezia is brought to Tunis by her 
pirates. Knight, squire, and confidante unite in a 
lovely teneito expressing their determination to res- 
cue her CNo. 5). Meanwhile, the Emir's wife, or 
Queen, having fallen desperately in love with 5tr 
nuon, endeavors to win his affections, and brings her 
whole corns of Saracen Ladies of Honor to bear npon 
htm^ but lie remains true to Rezia. Their Chorus for 



Soprani and Alti (No 6) is wonderfully fresh and 
brilliant, without a traco^f the unhealthy sentiment 
with which sundry more recent composers would 
have defiled it. The scene is interrupted by the 
Emir himself. He condemns Sir Huon and aUo 
Rezia (who "drops in" opportunely) to instant death. 
They are saved, of course, by Oiteron^s horn, which 
sets the Emir Mnii all his myrmidons dancing in spite 
of themselves, and so enables the lovers to make 
their escape. Next comes a very splendid March 
CNo. 7), in fact, a kind of intermezzo, to give lime 
for the chanfres of scenery, &c., required by the /"t- 
nn/e of the Opera, when Sir Huon fulfils his pledf^e 
by presentinfc him^lf with his bride before Charle- 
magne ; and this March reproduces, in new forms, 
some of the loveliest phrases of the Overture. The 
final Chorus fNo. 8), **Hnil to the KnialU V might 
have been written for a Gloria in Excehis, Indeed, 
there is little really fine, grave, and earnest music in 
opera, symphony, or sonata, that does not embody, 
in substance, the sentiment of words to be found 
somewhere in the Liturgy and Ofilccs of the Church. 

Oberon was its composer's last work of maf^nitude. 
It was brought out in London. 12th April, 1826, and 
received with enthusiasm. Weber died on the 5ih 
of the followinfi: June. All his great works were 
therefore produced within only four yeara. The 
Freyschutz was first played in Berlin, 1822 ; the ex- 
quisite little Gipsy Opera, Precioaa, at Dresden, in 
the same year ; and Ettryanthe, at Vienna, in 1823. 

Oberon proves that the composer died too young, 
and that the resources of his genius were still unex- 
hausted. Comparison)!, we know, are odious ; but in 
command of musical language, and in variety, this 
Opera seems to rank above the FreyschUlz itself, 
tlioneh the latter, because of the unusual intellieihil- 
ity of its plot, and a certain fragrance, as of the forest 
and the monntnin glen, with which it is permeated, 
will always be the more popular of the two. 



Wagner on Condnoting. 

From FntDiXAn Houa's Masleal Letters. 

Some time since, Richard, the Wagnerite, hurled, 
from his high and holy see in Switzerland, an anath- 
ema ain^inst the Jews ; in his latest bull it is the hlKh- 
er and lower musical clergy who, for their boundless 
depravity, are laid under interdict. There are, it is 
true, plenty of heretics among them who do not be- 
lieve in the infallibility which their prosecutor claim- 
ed for himself immediately he had left the Gymna- 
sium. The schism which, in consequence, has been 
in course of development for a period of years, will 
not, however, be productive of any serioas dangers 
either to Church or State. 

The bull in question, Uebsr das Dirigiren {On Con- 
ducting), aftbrds any reader not concerned in the mat- 
ter the divoraion of a sort of Dante like walk through 
hell — innumerable sinnen sufller the mo^t terrible of 
ail punishments, such punishments, indeed, as even 
Dante himself never beheld: they are annihilated, 
struck out ntterlv from the book of the living. For 
who could ever five and work on, if Wagner had 
once pronounced his condemnation f 

Joking apart. Wairner has published another 
pamphlet, bristling with examples of incorrectness 
and of injustice. Stupid younfr louts, on whom any 
one may impose, if he unites with a liitle cleverness 
a great deal of impertinence (p. 67), will regard it 
with amazement. More sensible people wilt say 
that it contains a certain amount of truth. But when 
a man runs everything down, he must, in this imper- 
fect world of ours, be sometimes right. I know noth- 
ing so beautiful as to be without its weak points — 
not even woman ^not even Wagnerian music is free 
from them. 

The train of thouQ:ht (?) in the pamphlet is some- 
what as follows : — Conducting has hitherto been left 
"to be carried out by routine, and to he judged by 
ignorance." (No examples are adduced — ^we misht 
mention Spontini, Weber, Spohr, or MendelRSohn). 
The manner in which music is presented to the pub- 
lic is not, however, a matter of indifference, since, 
naturally, it is only by means of a good performance 
that the public can derive a correct impression of a 
musical work. (Very naturally!) According to 
Wagner, everything connected with this matter is in 
a very bad state in Germany, a result attributable 
"most of all to the prejudicial qualities of the con- 
ductors." The old German CapeUmeisUr "properly 
so-called," were "sure, strict, and more especially 
gruff, but respected." These gentlemen were, how- 
ever, as far as regards training of the orchestra "for 
complicated modem orchestral music, unfitted for 
their task, and did not do what they should have 
done towards properly re-enforcing the orchestra, es- 
pecially in the quartet." But they had "a sufficient 
justification in the unworthy mode of instrumentation, 
followed by Italian operatic composere, whose works 
were more highly esteemed than those of any one 



else, even by the Intendnnts of the I arire- theatres, in 
consequence of the crcditahJo tnpte of tluir respcrtivc 
Courts." Succeeding conduciors rlid not, howevj r, 
do any better. How should theyl They conrrHlly 
reached their *Vood posts" (?) by simply nioviii;r up, 
"by shoves," or, sometimes, by "ilie protection of 
some princess's waiting-woman, etc." They neces- 
sarily were "altogether destitute of merit in con$o- 
quence of their unworthy servility towards their ig- 
norant chief, and their lazy musicians, but this was 
the very thing by which they raised themselves into 
universal favor." In more recent times (Heaven 
only knows how many more recent and most recent 
times there are, according to Wagner) conductors, 
also, were "6en(/«n."» * 

"These are our Music-Bankers of the present dffr, 
who have sprung from the school of Mendelssohn, or 
been recommended to the world by his patronage." 
Such individuals possess intelligence, good tone, and 
have, moreover, done something for the "ele(;nnt 
sryle of performance." "But the first thing in which 
these gentlemen are deficient, is that energy which 
can be given only by selfconfidence reposing upon 
strength really their own. For, in this case unfortu- 
nately, everything : vocation, talent, eduoition, nay 
faith, love, and hope, is artificial." To these more 
modem conductors belong, strange to say, above all, 
Meyerbeer and Mendelssohn themselves, who did not 
do OS much as they oncrht to have done in Berlin. 
"Why did their strength desert them ? It would 
Focm, because they really possessed no strength. 
Then how must matters stand with their shadowy 
imitatora V* 

Wagner declines to enter minutely, for the present, 
into what has been effected by conductors who husy 
themselves with opera, "because the latter — and they 
derive a mournful right to act as they do from the 
miserable manner in which this branch of art is cul- 
tivated in German theatres — is regarded as an ob- 
noxious daily task to be performed with sighs." He 
takes his instances from the concert-room whore ho 
never experienced any save unsatisfactory impres- 
sions. It was "from the singing of Schroder-Dev- 
rient" that he "derived his best notions with regard 
to the tempo of Beethoven's music, and the style in 
which it ought to he played." Another snhlime rev- 
elation was vouchsafed him by the performance of 
the Ninth Symphony in Paris. The tempo, in the 
fullest acceptarion of the word, is for him "the foun- 
dation on which a good performance is based, but 
who recognizes the fact ?* Wagner has, it appears, 
suffered the most mournful treatment as regards his 
own music, and the various instances of this are nar- 
rated in the most exhaustive manner. Thus, thou«rh 
the prelude to Die Meistersinger, when he himself 
conducted it, entranced a small number of friends at 
lAsipsic, it was destined under Tleinecke's conducting- 
stick, to be hissed at the Gewandhaus. The time of 
this piece, together with the overture to Der Frei- 
scItUtz, and a few observations upon the mode of per- 
forming the Symphonies of Beethoven, and even 
{miral)ife dictu) of Moznrt and Haydn, are the vehicle 
by which he explains his view3 on conducting, the 
said views consisting principally in the opinion that 
an Adagio must be sung with a deal of tone ; that an 
Allegro must have fire infuse<l in it ; and that a tempo 
intended to be quiet must not l)e scampered through 
— and culminating in the assertion that the correct 
manner of performing modem works (Weber's over- 
tures, for instance) "does not consist in a stubborn 
adherence to the time, hut in doinp: justice to the sep- 
arate paru, which frequently contrast with each oth- 
er." 

"Dragging," Wagner goes on to say, "is not the 
characteristic of the elegant conductor, but scamper- 
ing through and hurrying a piece is." This again 
results from the influence of Mendelssohn. 

"81 Oln a inh eon fr^re, 
Celt la faute de Voltaire." 

Poor, poor Mendelssohn ! Wagner Is unable to 
stomach him, and we can easily understand why. 
But what can we say to the following ? " Beferring 
to conducting, he told me personally, on several oc- 
casions," Wagner states, " that too slow a tempo was 
worse than any other, and that he himself always re- 
commended that the tempo should be taken a little too 
fast ; that' a really good performance, however, was al- 
ways something unusual; hut that the conductor could 
deceive his audience by only taking care that not much 
of the performance was heard, and this was best ef- 
fected by QOt remaining long over it, but getting 
quickly through it." Anpr person who had only a 
superficial acquaintance with Mendelssohn, can imag- 
ine the way in which he advanced jokes of this sort. 



• Btrufen signifies "Invited, smnmoned;" also, "harlnf » 
eall, a vocatlou." In whlcti mhm Ilerr Wafrner employs the 
word. I leave ttte reader to decide. The e fTort of doing ro will 
afTorii him mncti amuflement, If be Is fond of riddlee.— Tkahs- 

ULTOR. 
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We rnn imnprine, n]><o, his look, wlicn "Wnf^ncr, with 
liis CPrtscless flow of lanjxnntro, tnlked to him uhout 
thn rijrilt tempo of one of Beethoven's minuet* : nnd 
when Wncner " seemed ns though ho was lookin;^ 
into ft perfect ahyss of superfieinlity, on a complete 
void," he perreiv«d only th* mere ^hndow of the im- 
pression which the composer of liienzi must hnx'e 
produced on the compoHT of the ^H(h'.immer yinhCs 
iJrmm, I myself, unfortunately, had hut few oppo- 
tunities of becoming acquainted with Mendelssohn as 
a conductor. But the supremely conscientious artis- 
tic carofulnc«;s which wan inherent in him, and which 
grew to be a sort of religion, is apparent in the small- 
est of his sonps. If ,now and tlien. he took the tempo 
quicker than others would have'considcred appropriate 
his fiery temperament probably caused him to do so. 
Certain pianoforte pieces, too, of his own, he played 
at a demoniacally rapid rate, but correctly and beau- 
tifully notwithstanding:; — and so, most assuredly, he 
expected from his orchestra only what it could com- 
pletely master, and what ho himself feic was true and 
ripht. 

It is not to he denied that, in certain particnlars, 
relating; more especially to the mode of pcrforminij 
Beethoven's Symphonies, Wagner is correct in his 
assertions ; but he is mistaken in believing that we 
must have recourse to the oracle at Lucerne, to learn 
these things. The bombastic fu<ttian, in which he 
frequently envelopes tho simplest observations, is 
insupportable, while his self-glorification frequently 
becomes downricht ridiculous. ** Perhaps I am the 
only conductor," he exclaims, " who has ventured 
ou reading the adnqio, properly so called, of the third 
movement in the Ninth Symphony with due reuard 
to its pure character as well as other things " 
Perhaps others, my respected Ilerr Wagner, venture 
to do the same thing, and perhaps they succeed in 
the attempt. 

Despite nil the "ignorance and insipidity of the 
musicians into whose hands the destiny of music.il 
matters in Germany, and the utter indifTorence of 
German art-ofHciuls have allowed the conduct of high 
German musical interests to lap««e, and who now feel 
secure in their places and dignity," there are some 
'really bosung as martyrs of pure classical music." 
These Wagner proceeds to subjcj't to a somewhat 
strict investigation. In the case of some he finds 
"squint-eyed envy united with helplessness ;" in that 
of others, "honest intellectual narrowncps. becoming 
dishonest from anger only.,' In the modern camp 
there is "a great deal to bo concealed, and a great 
deal that should not bo observed.'' AVe find in it 
"Gfhihhtheit*^* but no "education," and consequent- 
ly a want of "true intellectual freedom," which hold 
oven Mendelssohn "for tho earnest contomplator, 
bri,ond the pale of what beloncfs to our German art." 
(! !) "These elegant musical leaders interdict them- 
selves from giving tho reins to their *'Gtf)lhhthrii,** 
because they knew it could lead as fir as Offonbach- 
ian scandal," and a deal moro uonsense of tho same 
kind." 

•'■Porhnps tho flprinnn ncoloj^ism *'r7''//»v/,r//»'//" may be 
rendorwl hy a RoinewhNt siuii!:ir barbarlaai : '-K Iucrit4».luev»'' 
in KnftliHh — and pt>rhaps it. mny not. T \\z'.\\n Icivn the mnt- 
t«*r entirely iu the hundt of ttio rlddlo-loTing nsnder. — Tkans- 
LAToa. 



Wilhelm Friedemann BacL 

The immortal Job. Sob. Bach left as an inheri- 
tance to the musical world ten sons, all of them more 
or less great artists and celebrated composers. His 
eldest and favorite son, Wilhelm Fiiodemann, was 
the only ono who had the desire, till his niclnncholy 
death, to emulufj bis distincuishcd father. Wilhelm 
Iwicdcmaiin was born in 1710 at Weimar, and dipil 
in 17S4 in Berlin. lustrucied by his father, ho de- 
veloped in earlier years his great abilities and talents 
as a jicrformcr on the piano and organ, and also in 
the theory of music, to such a degree ihiit everybody 
admired him, and Father Bach himself, who was not 
bO easily satisfied , looked forward to ti.e liii:hest rc- 
bulls of his favorite son. His compositions were vig- 
orous and profound, and he executed his mnsical in- 
{•pir.niions on both instruments with h mastery which 
took every one by surprise. His diliixeufe in the 
sciences, also, which he pursued at tho "Thomas 
Schulc" i«t Lcipsic, was cherished by his tutors with 
great cx|ic-ci.'iiions. After having the college he 
sludi(d the law and mathematics — the latter science 
he preferred, and adhered to it under all circumstan- 
ces to the end of his life. In 1733 he received a vo- 
cation as organist at tho Church of St. Sophia at 
Dresden. In 1747 he was appointed director of mu- 
sic and organist at the church of St. Mary at Halle, 
on tho Sa le. After this appointment he was known 
and called "Tho Bach of Halle," "Der Hallescho 
Bach." But this, also proved noplace of abiding for 
him ; ho resigned in 1767, and returned to I^ipsic 
without an engagement. Ills life at this period bo- 
came a restless and fugttivo one. Notwiibstanding 



be was nominated Chapel mrtfter to the Grand Duke 
of Hesse Darmstadt, bo never obtained an active ap- 
pointment at the Court. Living as a private indi- 
vidual, sometimes at Brunswick, Gottingen, and Ber- 
lin, be died at the last named town, on the Ist of 
Ju'y, 1784, in poverty and total debility. 

In looking at his character we cannot bo surprised 
to learn his sad fate. All distress ho brought upon 
himself bv his ru'.leness of mind, his inflexible and 
artistic pride, his prodigious absence of min<l, and 
his peevish and quarrelsome disposition. Given to 
drinking, he violated as a civil citizen all order, and 
broke their privileges very often. With such defects 
the greatest genius could not prosper. Ilis father's 
unassuming and modest mind turned in him to pride, 
and instead of improving his talent with efficacy bo 
relapsed, and when inspiration failed he tried to ro- 
. place it by strong drink. Altogether he presented 
the picture of a modem proletarian artist ; and high- 
ly endowed as he was, yet the proud hopes and great 
expectations bis father and brothers cherished in him, 
alas, perished. His contemporaries have acknowl- 
edcred him to have been one of the gi^atest organ 
performers and fuguists, and also ono of the pro- 
foundcst literati in tho science of music in Germany. 
His excellent brother, Philipp Emanuel, assorts of 
him that only he was able to replace his father, Job. 
Seb. Bach — the highest praise that could be bestowed 
upon him ; but nevertheless ho was despised by the 
public in general, entirely through his own faults. 
From his earliest dsys ho gave signs of absence of 
mind, which he would have been excused for in later 
years, under the plea of beine absorl>ed in his art, if 
ho would have restricted himself, which be never 
made any attempt to do. The consequence was the 
circulation of a great number of very amusing anec- 
dotes, which, however, turned out very seriously for 
him. During my residence in Berlin to study under 
Professor Z^ltor, who was personally a^^quainted with 
the brothers Wilh Friedemann and Phil. Emanuel 
Bach, tho professor often spoke of their fine composi- 
tions and exquisite performances on the piano and 
the organ, to which hehnd listened and when in good 
humor related trails of Willi. Friedemann's absence 
of mind. Some of the followinir anecdotes I relate as 
told by Professor Zelter : — Fried»»maHn being obliged 
to iro out on business, and expecting during his ab- 
sence tho visit of a friend, wrote wilh chalk in large 
lettei's on his door that be would be at home at such 
and such n time. Keturning earlier than he antici- 
pated he knocked at his door, read his own hand- 
writing, and went away to abide the fixed lime. He 
called ono evening on his friend. Job. Fre-i. Doles, 
and not finding him at home sat down and ate his 
supper, which stood on the table, and put the knives 
and forks afterwards in his pockets. His friend com- 
intr home later, and seeing his repast gone, said to 
bim that be hoped ho had enioved tho supper. He 
Fcriously donie«l it till convinced throatrh tho knives 
and forks peeping out of his pockot. As organist in 
Hrtlle ho very often forjrot to go to church, and when 
his landlady reminded him that it was time, as tho 
church l)ells wore alrcaily ringing a long time, he 
went, entered the chun-h at ono door and left it by 
another, to go home a?rnin to resume his fantasias on 
the piano. Once on Whitsunday he made up his 
mind not to be behindhand with bis duties, and wont 
early to church and seated himself in one of the pows, 
with the keys of tho organ in his pocket. In tho 
meantime the congregation assembled, but be re- 
mained there sitting long after the church was filled, 
and every ono was expecting the organ prelude ; at 
last tho congregation liccame impatient, looking np 
to tho oriran ; he did the same, and tossing up his 
head exclaimed, "I wonder who will plav the organ 
to day." Sometimes, when in good spirits, ho play- 
ed on tho organ very loner during Divino service, and 
once, being reprimanded for it by tho elders of tho 
church, threw up his appointment, preferring to live 
in the greatest poverty. Leaving Lcipsic with a 
small bundle under his arm, containing all ho pos- 
8'issed, hefi-11 in with a merry company of strolling 
musicians fmm Prap'Uc, an«l b.-cameone of the party. 
Near Brunswick they made a call upon a rich pro- 
prietor of an estate, who was a lover of music and an 
admirer of Ph. Em. Bach. The major domo told 
them to perform in their best style as bis master had 
a celebrated artist as a visitor. Having played some 
pieces, Fricilemann seated himself at the piano and 
phivcJ magnitic-ently. At onco a voice called out, 
"this must bo my brother Friedemann or tho devil." 
The brothers embraced, and Friedemann cried like a 
child for joy that his brother had rocH>gnizod him by 
his playing. 

Notwithstanding the high estimation he held his 
brother Emanuel in, they disagreed, Friedemann's 
morose behavior estranging from him his best and 
sincerest friends. Both brotbors remained strangers 
till death. His brother Christian, called "the Bach 
of London" ("Dor Londoner Bach"), bated and des- 



pised him. Stubbornness and drunkenness made his 
great and superior abilities iinserviceable. When 
drunk he did nothing at all, and when soljer he dis- 
liked composing, and preferred to extemporize on the 
piano, or to indulge in useless and sophistic disqui- 
sitions. This is the reason that only a small num- 
ber of his work* are known. Those published arc — 
a Sonaui in E flat major, Halle, 1739 ; Sei Sonate 
per Cembalo— the first in D major. Dresden, 174.'>. 
The other five remained unpublished. He advertised 
many of his compositions, but the public, who did not 
like bim. gave no support to his undertakings. Other 
works composed bv him are — a Treatise on the Coni- 
mon Chord; 14 Polonaises; 8 Fughucites ; Music 
to the Advent Season ; 5 Concertos for the Piano ; 
4 Fuffucs for tho Organ with two Man. and Ped. ; 
two Sonatas for two Pianofortes ConcerUnte ; Music 
for Whitsuntide ; "Lasset nns ablogen," with Haat- 
boys. Trumpets, and Cimbalcs. 

His published and unpublished works are exceed- 
ingly scarce, and the musical public is greatly tndebt 
ed to Mr. J. W Davison for his spirited undertaking, 
in having edited, under the title, "Revivals," two 
beautiful fantasias of Wilh. Friedemann Bach, works 
which speak for themselves, and which not oiily ad- 
vance tho refinement of the divino art of music, but 
also restore our great ancient masters to the stage 
they must occupy if the better ta«te for music should 
predominate. Mr. Duncan Davison has published 
them in a superior and eleirant style, giving homage 
to the great composer. Lastly, wo cannot bestow 
enough praise upon Mme. God«lard, our unrivalled 
English performer on the piano, for the renderincr and 
conception she has devoted to these two compositions, 
worthy her interpretation, which will give her the 
satisfiiction of being the first to bring this distinguish- 
ed composer (after having l)ecn so long a time near- 
ly forgotten) again before the public. 

Dr. Fkrdikand Barlbs. 
— Lond. Mu8. World. 
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London* 

A Webk of Mdsic— Tho present week deaerres 
a notable place in the history of the season. It has 
been surfeited with music, as though conccrt-irivera 
had resolved upon brinL'ing all their force to bear up- 
on it. In proof, let us just run tlirou;;b the record — 
beginning with the operas. 

At Covent Garden on Monday, Don Gt'oiyanni was 
performed, with Mme. Palli a« Zerlina, and Mile. 
Tiotjf!i« as Donna Anna. On Tuesday, Mme. Pau- 
lino Lucc.a appeared, as Marcuerite in Faust, On 
Thursilay the opera was La S'ninaiuhula, with Mme. 
Patti as the heroine : on Friday l^ Iunr>nla was 
given ; and for to night /yr FtqVta d*l R^gtfimejilo is 
announct»d. Adding to these five performances the 
four eiven at Drury Lane, wo have to mention Fnu^ 
on Monday, with Mile. Rcboux as Marguerite ; Luc- 
ia on Tuesday, sorving f«»r the first and welcome 
nnpcaranco of Mile. Christine Nilsson ; and on 
Thnrsdrtv Mozart's L'Om del Cah-o and Weber's 
Afxm llnsmn. It will bo remembered that these 
novelties wer^i set down for performance two weeks 
ago, and that they wero twice postponed — as thou^zh 
the Fat<*s wero determined upon doing thoir part to- 
wards the musical congestion under which the week 
now closing has labored. Of course the operas are 
none the loss welcomo because dcf.'rred ; it would 
have proved better for them, nevertheless, had they 
come at some other time. Finally, as reg»»rds the 
lyric drama, wo have to state that litJ>rrt le Diahle. is 
announced for to nitrht. with Mllo. Nilsson as Alice 
— first time in England. Hero, then, arc nine ope- 
ras, a number which should leavo small margin for 
concerts. Concerts, liowever, have followed each 
other in quick succession, as though their rivals 
counted for nothing. Let us pass them in review. 

On Monday the Philharmonic Society gave ita 
fourth concert, whereat were plaved two symphonies 
(llnydn in D. and Beethoven in*F, " Pastoral") two 
overtures {Olmon and Le Sihje de. Corln/h), wilh 
Schumann's pianoforte concerto in A minor. 

On Tuesday The ProdhjnVs Jiriurn, a new oratorio 
by tho Kev. H. F. Limpus, Minor Canon of St. 
George's Chapel, first saw tho liubt in St James Ilall. 
We may have to speak about this work in detail, and 
criticism in a mere enumeration would l>c out of place. 
Enough that tho music loaves one in no doubt as to 
the source whence Mr. Limpus obtained bis inspira- 
tion. Handel is the composer's model, and consid- 
ering what models find most favor just now, wo con- 
gratulate him on his choice. 

On Wednesday, Jiehekah^ a scriptural idyll in two 
scenes, tho work of Mr Joseph Bamhy, was bn»ught 
out in St. James's Uall, along with Handel's Altxan- 
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der'a Feast. Here, again, we have to resist a temp- 
tation to be critical. It mast, nevertheless, be said 
that Mr. Barnby did not go to Handel for his inspira- 
tion, and that the music was well performed and well 
reeeived. Also on Wednesday took place the annual 
concert of Mr. Walter Bache, a gentleman who is ia 
the forefront of English adherents to the spasmodic 
modem school, and who very consistently fills his 
programme with the spasms of modern composers. 
Mach of a doubtful, or rather not doubtful, sort was 
done on the present occasion : and we sincerely hope 
that those present were able to bear up cheerfully 
against it. Also, on Wednesday, Mr. Henry Leslie 
gave the first concert of his " summer series," and 
should have had the co operation of l^llle. Christine 
Nilsson. Unhappily, that favorite artist was too ill 
to appear ; but her place was taken by Mme. Sinico. 
Rossini*s Stabat Mater, and a selection vocal and in- 
strumental — including Mendelssohn's pianoforte 
Concerto in G minor, magnificently performed by 
Mme Arabella Goddard and the orchestra — was pre- 
sented to a large and fashionable audience. 

On Thursday there was no concert of importance, 
and on Friday nothing of more moment than certain 
"benefits " took place. The week ends this after- 
noon with the first Crystal Palace summer concert. 
— i/u*. World. May 14. 

Crtstal Palacr. The following Compositions 
have been performed in the Twenty seven Concerts 
of the Winter Season. 1869-70. Those with an as- 
terisk prefixed were played for the first time. 

Symphonies: — Beethoven — No. 1, in C; No. 2, 
in D ; No. 4, B flat ; No. 5, C minor ; No. 6, Pasto- 
ral ; No. 7, in A ; No. 8, in F. Stemdale Bennett — 
*G minor. Cowen — *No. 1, C minor. Hiller — 
•Approach of Spring. Haydn — Oxford ; in C. Mo- 
zart — ♦In D (Prague). Mendehsvhn — Reformation ; 
Scotch. Schumann — No. 4, in D minor ; The Rhine. 
Schubert — Tragic ; B minor. Spohr — Historical. 

OVERTDWES AHD ORCHESTRAL PiRCES : — Beetho- 

ven — In C (Namensfeier) ; Egmont ; Leonore.No. 3; 
Coriolan ; Leonore, No. 1 ; Prometheus. Mozart — 
Nozze di Figaro ; Idomeneo ; Mnjric Flute ; Impre- 
sario. SchHf)ert — Entr'acte and Bsllet Air in Rosa- 
miinde ; *Freunde von SalRmnnka ; Rosnmunde ; 
Alfonso and Estrella. Mendehsohn — Midsummer 
Night's Dream (twice) ; Fineal's Cave; Trumpet in 
C ; Ruy Bias ; •Ottct in E flat ; Son and Stranger ; 
Athalie ; Meeresstille ; Melusine; *BAlIet Airs, Ca- 
macho. Schumann — Genoveva ; Scherzo from Over- 
ture, Scherzo and Finale ; Manfred. Weber — Der 
Freischiitz; Oheron ; Euryanthe ; PrecioJ<a ; Jnbi. 
lee, Chernbini — Medea : Anacreon ; Denx Journtfcs. 
Berlioz — *Le« France Juges. i?^/^-- ♦Adagietto and 
Scherzo. liossini — Siepcof Corinth ; William Tell ; 
Semiramide. Adam — *Giralda. Gounod — Airs de 
Ballet CReine de Snhn). Rnneche — ♦Overture, 
Entr'acte, and *Bnllct Music, Kins Manfred. Ru- 
fciWan— ♦Adscio and Scherzo. Gadshy — ♦Golden 
Legend. Su/livan — In Mcmoriam : Sapphire Neck- 
lace. Aul>er — La Circassienne ; Masaninllo. Gnde 
Michel Angelo. i/cro/rf— Zarapa. Wagner—FrQ- 
Ittde to Lohengrin. • 

Concertos and other Instrcuental Solos : 
— beethovfn — Pianoforte Concerto, E flat (Mr. 
Hali^) ; No. 1, C major (Horr Roinecke) ; Romance 
for Violin and Orchestra (Mme. Norman Nernda); 
Andante in F, for Pianoforte; Allegro from Violin 
Concerto (Mr. Carrodus). WV;^r— Concerto for 
Pianoforte in E flat ( Mr. Paner) ; Concertstiirk for 
Pianoforte, F minor (Mme. Schumann). Mendels- 
sohn — Pianoforte Concerto, G minor (Mme. An.spitx- 
Kolar) ; Rondo Brilliant. E flat. Pianoforte and 
Orchestra (Miss Zimmermnnn) ; Concerto for Vio- 
lin (M. Sainton); Organ Sonata, No. l,F minor 
(Mr. Archer) ; Organ Sonata. No. 4, B fltt (Mas- 
ter* Le Jounc) ; Rondo Cappriccio<(0, Op. 14 (Mme. 
Schumann). BncJi — Prelude and Fugue. Organ 
(Mr. Archer) ; •Organ Prelude and Fngiie, S. Ann's 
(Master l^e Jcnnc) ; * Violin Prelude in E. Dennett 
—♦Caprice in E (Op. 22) for Pianoforte and Orches- 
tra (Mme. Goddard). /?oicrfiW— ♦Fantasia for Piano- 
forte on Dor Freiscliutz (Mme. Goddard). Max 
Bnich — ♦Violin Concerto (Hcrr Joachim). Schu- 
mann — Pianofoite Concerto in A, Op. 54 (Mme. 
Schumann). VUuxtemps — Adacio and Rondo 
(Mme Norman Neruda). /l^a— ♦Adagio and Rondo 
for Violin and Orchestra. P/a«*— ♦Concerto for 
Vialonccllo. 

Vocal Works :— //nnJc/— Acis and Galatea. 
UoMiwi— ♦Mease Solennelle. Mendelssohn— JjohgQ- 
img; Walpurgis Night. Betihonen^Moixiii of 
Olives ; Calm Sea and Prosperous Voyage. Mac- 
farren — May-Day. SuUivan — ♦Prodigal Son. 

Italtam Opera, Drurt Lanr. Mile. Nilsson 
appeared on Tuesday night as the heroine in Doni- 
zetti's "L*icia di Ijammermoor." A most brilliant au- 
dience had crowded the theatre, and the entry of the 



accomplished artist was the signal for a perfect fu- 
rore of applause. The execution of the "Regnava 
nel silenzio," was received with most enthusiastic 
plaudits, the sparkling brilliancy of the last move- 
ment in particular being wonderfully effective. The 
exquisite refinement and abandon displayed in the 
love scenes with Edgardo could not be surpassed ; 
and the excited passion of the scene when the mar- 
riage contract is signed—in the "Chi mi frena" — es- 
pecially when she tore the bridal wreath from her 
hair and dashed it on the ground, was truly sublime. 
In the "Alfln son tua" and the following music Mile. 
Nilsson displayed the greatest histrionic power, no 
less than the most extraordinary vocal skill, and all 
in the best taste and with most appropriate expres- 
sion. Her concluding notes were followed by long 
continued hursts of applause and by enthusiastic re- 
calls. Mile. Nils!«on's first impersonation of the sea- 
son was quite equal to her former triumphs. 

Last night, the two novelties which have been post- 
poned twice through the indisposition of Sig. Gassier, 
were produced to a most critical andience. Frag- 
ments of the music of Weber's "Abu Hassan" hare 
been familiar to most, but few would imagine the 
charming freshness of the operetta in its entirety, or 
the admirable symmetry displayed throughout both 
in detail and as a whole. The principal parts were 
Fatima, Mme. Monbelli ; Hassan, Mme. Trehelli- 
Bettini ; Omar, Sicnor Castelli ; and TJie Caliph, 
Signor Raguer. The sintring of the ladies wa<« most 
charming. Mme. Monbelli progresses steadily in 
dramatic power, and this is now the only thing need- 
ed to place her on a level with our very best artists. 
She was enthusiastically applauded. Mme. Trebelli 
gave her best interpretation to the lovely music al- 
lotted her, and produced such an effect in one song, 
that she was compelled to repeat the first movement. 
This air "Darb nna festa" is the gem of the work, 
but all is beautiful and appropriate. Signor Castelli 
made the most of his part without overstepping the 
limits of good taste. 

Of the "Oca </«/ Cairo** we may observe shortly 
that if it be not literally an opera by Mozart, all the 
music is Mozart's and worthy of its composer. The 
plot is of the slightest. The' characters were allotted 
as follows ; Fahrizio. Signor Gardoni ; Don Bdtramo, 
Signor Gassier; Pasquale, Signer Trevero; Tx) 
Srhiaro. Mr. Lyall ; Giacinta, Mme. Corsi ; Oretta, 
Mme. Sinico ; and /sa&^/Za. Mile. Pauline Lewitzky. 

Wo are compelled to defer our notice of the piece, 
but a word or two on the debut of Mile. Lewitzky is 
necessary. This young Russian lady is a pupil of 
M. Wartel — the instructor of Nilsson and Trebelli — 
and bhe possesses natural qualifications of the highest 
character ; her voice is pure and capable of the most 
refined expression, her manner graceful and unaffect- 
ed. Her training, doubtless, has been good, and she 
may fairly aspire to reach the highest eminence in 
lyrical art. The reception was most cordial, and her 
charming singing of "Come il bacio" at once enlist- 
ed the sympathies of the audience. We can only 
further observe that, thanks to Signor Arditi, the 
music of "//Oco" went exceedingly well, and that 
the production of the two operas reflects the greatest 
credit on all concerned. 

CovKNT Garden. On Saturday Mme. Patti 
made her first appearance for the season : the opera 
being "// Barbiere" The selection of if part like 
Susanna for the rentrife of the charming singer needs 
no justification : her piquancy and prettiness in the 
ro/e arc beyond all description . Mme. Patti's ap- 
pearance at the balcony was greeted with a storm of 
applause warmly repeated when she entered for the 
cavatina, "Una Voce," and sang with the old accus- 
tomed brilliancy, the roulades with which the air is 
embelliKhcd. Her voice is in excellent preservation ; 
her manner .spontaneous, fresh, and full of charm ; 
her execution admirable. In the lesson scene she 
gave "0 luce di quest' anima," and as an encore 
"Home, sweet home" simply and tonchingly sung. 
Throughout tV.e opera the applause suflSciently dem- 
onstrated the hold which the fair artist possesses on 
her audience. Signor Mario made his first appear- 
ance for two years, and was received in the kindly 
fashion of English audiences when an old favorite 
returns. His Almaviva is a known impersonation : 
the quietude and ease of his demeanor were again 
exhibited, and the infraction which time has made in 
his voice as cunningly disguised. Sig. Cotogni was 
the Figaro—Si better assumption than before, and 
well ajsplauded after the "Largo al factotum." Sig. 
Ciampi, Sig. Tagliafico, and Mile. Beaumeistcr 
made up the cast. The conducting of Sig. Vianosi 
was, as usual, extremely careful. 

Monday was a field night. "Don Giovanni" with 
the Donna Anna of Mile. Tietjens and the Zerlina of 
Mile. Patti could not fail to draw a good house. The 
piquancy of the village maiden, the grandeur of the 
outraged lady are well known presentations ; on this 



occasion they compensated for the faults in the rest 
of the cast; for Signor Graziani was too boorish a 
Don, Herr Wachtel's memory failed him in the part 
of Don OUairio, and the Lepordlo of Signor Ciampi 
was doll. Indeed unreserved praise can only be ac- 
corded to the two principal ladies and to Signor 
Tagliafico as Masetto. Thanks to his support of 
Mme. Patti, the "Batti batti," was encored. A simi- 
lar compliment was paid to "Vedrai carino." Sig- 
nor Vianesi's conducting was careful, and in acme 
respects saved an indifferent performance. 

The renlr^e of Mme. Lucca on Tuesday was an- 
other event interesting to the subscribers. After an 
absence of two years she comes back to us with 
nothing of her art or popularity impaired. Her sing- 
ing exhibiu the same merits and the same shortcom- 
ings as before. Nought is altered. The opera se- 
lected was "Faust," which gave occasion for Mme. 
Lucca's strong individuality in acting Margaret. It 
is a conception with which Goethe's idealism has lit- 
tle or nothing to do. She puts Italian blood into 
Gretchen'e veins as well as the Italian language into 
her mouth. It is a Margaret of force and passion, 
with impulses easily stirred to sin. Nevertheless in 
many respects it is a fine rendering^spccially to- 
wards the latter part of the opera, where all is a tar- 
moil of penitence and outraged love. The plaudits 
which followed all the points told forcibly of the sym- 
pathy between artists and hearers. The "Jewel 
Song" was naturally encored. Mile. Scalchi was an 
effective Siebel, obtaining a bis for "Le parlate d*- 
amor.'* Signor Mario's Faust was as polished as 
ever : his voice gave way somewhat in the middle of 
the opera, but recovered icself towards the end ; his 
phrasing, we need scarcely add, was wonderfully ar- 
tistic. M. Petit's picturesque demon is well known ; 
so also Signor Graziani's Valentine, Signor Tagliafi- 
co'a Wagner and Mile. Anese's Martha. The Prince 
of Wales attended the opera this night. On Thurs- 
day Mme. Patti appeared as Amina in "La Sonnam' 
buia.*' — OrcJiestra, May 13. 

Lkipsic. a correspondent of the Athmceum 
writes : "Friday the 18th ult., being a solemn fast in 
Saxony. Prof. Riedel's choir treated us to Beetho- 
ven's "Missa Solemnis" at S. Thomas's, the solo 
parts being taken by Mmes. Otto V. Alvslehcn (so- 
prano) and KrebsMichalesi (alto), both of Dresden, 
Herr V. Melden (bass), of Weimar, and Herr Reb- 
ling (tenor), of our theatre. Herr Ferdinand David 
undertook the violin obbligato and Herr Passier 
played the organ. Were I to pass an opinion on the 
composition itself and its almost insuperable difftcul- 
ties, I should but have to repeat what yon said re- 
cently on the occasion of the production of the 
"Missa" by Mr. Barn by 's choir ; but, though com- 
parisons are odious, I have no doubt that had you 
listened to Prof. Riedel's choir, you would have had 
more reason to be satisfied ; for, besides engaging 
snch eminent performers for the soli. Prof. Riedel 
had the advantage over the English conductor by his 
producing the "Missa" for the fifth time ; and his 
choir has enjoyed such on excellent training that the 
perfivmance was every way creditable both to the 
members and the conductor. Loliengrin has just 
been revived on oar stage, and has been vociferouHly 
applauded, notwithstanding the scurrilous abuse 
Wagner last year heaped on this his native town and 
its music. Ia not that magnanimous and impartial ? 
Look, on the other hand, at Berlin, where the"Mei8- 
terj^ivngcr" has just been brought out ! It appears 
from the reports that a regularly organized claque of 
partisans for Wagner, chiefly composed of members 
of the highest aristocracy, tried to procure a triumph 
for him. But their cfTorts only provoked the oppo- 
sition to be all the fiercer in their counter-demonstra- 
tion, and with the exception of two songs of Walther 
and a brief passage in the thinl act, the opera was un- 
equivocally and most decidedly declined, — the milder 
term for rejected. Our witty, pungent friend Kind- 
dn-adatsch of last Sunday makes his famous "Miil- 
ler" say to "Schulze," "Is not that Wagner a great 
man ? he not only composes the music, but his own 
text too. That is like Zelter and Goethe in one per- 
son." And Schulze maliciously replies, "That is to 
say, as if Zelter had composed the text and Goethe 
the music." 

Gkwandhaus Concerts. The Signale gives a 
list of all the works performed in the 20 subscription 
concerts, besides the two for the orchestral benefit 
fund, of the past season, as follows : 

Symphonies. Beethoven : Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, 7, 8, 9. 
Mozart : G minor, and "Jupiter." Haydn : "Ox- 
ford" Symphony. Schumann: Nos. 1, 2, and 4. 
Gade : No. 3. Schubert : in C major. One each by 
Grimm (in Ganon form), by Vicrling, and by Diet- 
rich. 
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Overturet. B«ethOT«n : Leonora, No. 3 ; Corio- 
lan. Cherabini: Madet, Abencen^, Anacraon. 
Wober: EnrTanChe, Oberon, Frajtchats. Scha- 
mann : Mmnflned, OenoTera. Mondelssohn : "Be- 
calmed at Sea, &e." Olack : Iphigenta in Aniis. 
Mosart : "Magic Flnte." Spohr : Jessonda. Oade: 
"In the Highlands." Reinecke : "Dame Kobold." 
Yolkmann : Fest-OuTertura. Bennett: Paradise 
and Peri. Berlios : to "The Roman Carnival." 

Other OrchettrcU Puxea, Bach : Soite inD. Lach- 
ner : Suites No. 3 and No. 6. Mendelssohn : Octet 
{by all the strings). 

Qmeertotfir Violin, Yiotti : in A minor. DaTid: 
No. 5. Mendelssohn. 

Coneertoi, ^.,/or Piemo. Beethoven: In E flat 
(twice) ; Choral Fantasia. Chopin : Allegro de 
Concert. Beinecke: in F-eharp minor. Schamann: 
ConcertstQck, Concerto in A minor. Saint-Sacos. 
Mendelssohn : O minor- Hammel : B minor. 

ConcertMjifr Vtotonetih: bj Schamann; bjr Gol- 
termann. — For Flute : Concertino bj Lobe. 

Coneertoe ^., fir eeveral Itutrumentt. Mozart : 
Serenade for wind instniments; Sinfonie Concer- 
tante for riolin and viola. Bach : Concerto for two 
pianos. Reinecke : Improvitata, for two pianos. 
Spohr : Adagio and Rondo for two violins. Kalli- 
woda : Variations for two violins. 

Smaller Soto Piecea. 1) Tor Pianoforte : Chopin: 
Nottomes in C-sharp minor and F-sharp msjor. 
Mendelssohn : Qondellied ; Rondo capriccioso. 
Schamann : Hnmoreske ; Skizse (for pedal piano) ; 
Fantasie stiick ("Dee Abends"). Moiart : Rondo 
in A minor ; Fantasia in F minor. Beethoven : 
Dervish Choras (transcription). Weber: Rondo 
fh>m Sonata in C. Scarlatti : Presto. Rabiostein : 
Etode. Glack: Choras and Dance of Scythians 
from Iphigenia In Taoris (transcription). Alkan: 
Lied. Bach : Toccata. 

2) For Violin, David : Andante and Scherio 
Capriccioso ; Variations on a theme bj Mosart. 
Bach : Priladiam. Beethoven : Romania in F. 
Ernst : Hangarian Songs. Spohr : Adagio. Sing- 
er: Rhapsodic Hongroise.--^) For VioloneeUo, Bach: 
Air, Gavotte.— 4) For Garind. Moxatt : Adagio.— 
5) For Horn, F. Straoss : Romania. 

Chorueet, fir., with and without Orchestra, Brahms ; 
two female chornses with two horns and harp. 
Cherabini : Requiem cetemam (from the Requiem in 
C). Handel: Ode to St Cecilia. Hitler: two 
Songs for Soprano solo and male choras. Mendels- 
sohn : Masic to "Athalia"; and to "Antigone." 
Reinecke : two Songs in Canon style for female cho- 
ros. Mosart : Choras : "O Isis." Richter : Kyrie 
and Gloria from his Miua Solemnis. Weber : Scene 
from Enryanthe. Schnbert : Miriam's Song of Tri- 
umph. 

Vocal Soloe with Orchettra, Bach : Air : "My 

heart ever faithfal." Brnch : "The Priestess of Isis 

in Rome." Chembini : "Ego te amo." Boieldien : 

Aria from "Jean de Paris." Grann : Aria from 

"Der Tod Jesn." Glock : Aria from "Orpheas." 

Donizetd : Air from "La Favorite." Haydn : Ain 

from "Creation" and "Seasons." Handel: Arias 

from "Rinaldo," "Judas MaccabsBos," "Susanna" 

(2), and "Acis and Galatbea." Mozart : Arias from 

"Don Joan" (2), "Figaro," Aria with violin obbliga- 

to and Concert Aria. Mendelssohn ; Arias from 

Elijah and St^ Panl. Halevy: Air fh>m "Les 

MousqueUires." Rossini: Aira from "Tancredi,*' 

"Donna del Lago," and "Bartier of Seville." Weber : 

two arias from "Euryanthe." Spontini.- Aria 'from 

"La Vesule." Winter : Air from "The intermpted 

Sacrifice." 

Sonfft with Piano Accompaniment : 4 by Schamann ; 

2 by Brahms ; Beethoven's Liederkreii ; one each by 

Schnbert, Walter, Kinchner, Henchemer, Mozart, 

Mendelssohn, Frans, Grftdener, Josephson, Lind- 
blad. 

Of the above named works, faWve wen heard in 
the Gewandhaus for the fint time. 



The diflbnnt eomposera were represented as fol- 
lows: Schamann 16 times ; Mozart 15 times ; Beet- 
hoven, 14 times; Mendelssohn 12 times; Bach 7 
times ; Cherabini 5 times ; Reinecke 4 times ; Ros- 
sini, Schnbert, Spohr, Brahms, Chopin, Glnck, Da- 
vid and Haydn, 3 times each ; Lachner, Gade and 
Hiller, each twice; Lindblad, Josephsen, Donizetti, 
Bruch, Kalliwoda, Dietrich, Halevy, Rubinstein, 
Viotti, Boieldiea, Saint-Saens, Walter, Paladilhe, 
Alkan, Vierling, Graun, Spontini, Ernst, Scarlatti, 
Volkmann, Singer, Hammel, Henchemer, Kirehner, 
Goltermann, Richter, Grimm, Lobe, Straoss, GriU 
dener, Bennett, Winter, Berlios, Franz, once each. 

Aix-LA-CirAPaLL«. — The artists engaged for the 
Musical Festival at Whittuntide are Mile. Org^ni, 
Mme. Joachim, Herr Vogl (from Munich), Herr 
Bletzacher (from Hanover), and. latit, not least, Herr 
Joachim. The programme is settled as follows :-- 
Frst day : Sinfonta Eroiea and Miua Solemnie, 
Beethoven (in the second work Herr Joachim will 
play the violin obUigato in the " Bened ictus "). 
Second day : " Leonora " Overturs — Beethoven ; 
and Deborah — Handel. Third day : a mi*cellaneous 
concert, in which one of the pieces will be Beethoven's 
Violin Concerto, performed, of course, by Herr 
Joachim. 

WniM AS.— Compositions by Friedrich Kiel, Gns- 
tav Weber, Draneke, and J. S. Svenden, will occupy 
places In the programme of the approaching Beet- 
hoven Festival. Herr Nohl, moreover, will deliver a 
disconrse on Beethoven : and Herr Ponres, one on 
the Miaaa Solemnit, "Why ?" asks the Beriin Echo, 
" A printed pamphlet would answer all the pur- 
pose." 

Paris. — At Mr. Charles Hallos second pianoforte 
recitaUon the 2drd alt there wan a crowded audience, 
and the programme, inclndine Beethoven's nonata in 
E flat and works by Bach, Mendelssohn, Schubert, 
Chopin, and Heller, was listened to with genuine 
satisfaction. 



StDig^t's lonrnal of "S^mt. 

BOSTON, JUNE 4. 1870. 

Engliih Opera. 

The idea of Opera in the -Boston Masic Hall, 
instead of in a theatre, was hardly so inviting to 
the imagination of moet mnsic-lovers, — partica- 
larly so late in the Spring and afUr a protracted 
surfeit of musical excitements, — as to bring 
back the crowded audiences to which Mme. Pa- 
REPA-RosA and her excellent troupe had been 
accustomed. The principal singers were the 
same, with only one change* (and that for the 
better), as before. The orchestra and chorus 
were not quite so good, — or did not seem so good 
in that place ; their efforts being commonly too 
harsh and overpowering. But there was a great 
deal of good music given, and in many respects 
well given, in the short seiuon from the 16th to 
the SOth of May inclusive. At all events that 
must be called a rich fortnight, which gare ns 
two performances of Mozart's * 'Marriage of Figa- 
ro," two of Weber's "Oberon" (never before 
heard in Boston), and one of '*Don Giovanni ;" 
—to say nothing of "Fra DiaTolo"and ''Martha." 
The other evenings were devoted to the '^Trov- 
atore," Wallace's *«Marttana," and Balfe's "Rose 
ofCasttlle''and**Bohemian Girl." That was a 
much stronger English Opera Company than we 
had known before, that coold grapple confident- 
ly, and triumphantly, with such, problems as 
"Obcron" and **Figaro ;" and it is doubtless to 
their not shrinking from such high, unusual tasks, 
that the Parepa-Bosa troupe have mainly owed 
their remarkable success throughout the land. 



Such aspirations, bravely ptraevered in, raise 
and strengthen the morale of an artistic organiza- 
tion, and give them new power over audiences. 
Had the faith of these singers failed them, had 
they yielded to the apprehension that these things 
were too difficult, or too good for the public, — 
in short, had they followed the common example 
of Opera-troupes, and even of Oratorio Socie- 
ties, they would have had the common luck of 
such, awakening no new interest, and not win- 
ning the prestige which they have won mainly 
by their masterihg of these two great works. 

(This by the way, as a lesson to Choral Socie- 
ties who think, but do not think with all their 
might, of mastering such tasks as Bach's Passion 
Music.) 

The nn-theatre-like place was cert^nly a 
drawback npon these last performances ; though 
the experiment was interesting, and on the whole 
worked better than we had anticipated. The 
temporary scenarium was rather sightly and con- 
venient ; but the stage room so contracted in 
width and depth and heigh th, so surrounded with 
unused space in the great high hall, and the ac- 
tors perched so high above the audience on the 
floor, as to give it rather the appearance of a 
marionette stage peopled by colossal figures. 
The whole thing made a contradictory imprea- 
sion : a full corps of professional and powerful 
means cooped up within a frame of private the- 
atricals. The actors seemed to have hardly el- 
bow room enough sometimes ; and the perspec- 
tive in some scenes was oddly at fault, distant 
bridges, hills, &c., showing a itrange fondness for 
the footlights. But there was a goodly Tariety 
of scenes, most of them picturesque and tasteful ; 
and we were surprised to find how effecUve, even 
in that small space, so bustling and crowded a 
finale as that of Fra Diavolo could be made. 

On the other hand, the Toices came out far 
more clearly and sonorously than in the theatre. 
Mr. Castlr's tenor never sounded quite so 
rich and pure and strong to us ; and he has gain- 
ed in style as well as ease of action. Miss Ross 
Hersee was natural and full of life and charm 
as ever, particularly as Zerlina in Fra Diav»4o^ 
singing delightfully always ; nor has Mrs. Se- 
quin lost aught of her charm of Toice or person. 
The Lord and Lady AUcash of herself and hus- 
band were capital. Mr. Campbell being ill, 
the part of Beppo, the more important of the two 
bandits, was cleverly filled by Mr. Howells, 
who commonly plays the double-bass so finely in 
the orchestra. 

Pa REP A herself was in fine voice and spirits 
always, singing and acting admirably, — in Mar- 
tliOi in Maritana^ in the TVomitore, in the second 
performance of the BoheiMan Girl ; but she was 
at her greatest in the three great operas by Mo- 
zart and Weber. Indeed of all the Toice^ but 
for the continued hoarseness of Mr. Campbell, 
we may say they sounded better than ever in a 
hall of so much resonance. And for the same 
reason, chorus and orchestra were of^en harsh 
and overpowering. These forces, used to full 
swing in theatres, needed to be subdued and 
toned down, placed so far forward as they were 
in such a hall. Of this desideratum the excel- 
lent conductor, Mr. Carl Rosa, was evidentljr 
as well aware as anybody ; but in spite of all bis 
efforts, the instruments would play always forte^ 
and oflen carelessly and eoarsely. 
Decidedly the best performance as a whole, 
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this time as on their former Tisit, was that of 
7*he Marriage of Figaro. Figaro himself, to be 
Bare, (Mr. Campbell), had to make the will serve 
for the deed in the matter of voice ; bat Parepa's 
Suflanna, Miss Hersee's Coantess, and the fascin- 
ating Cherabino of Mrs. Seguin, were almost all 
that one could wish, at least in point of singing ; 
while Mr. Lawrkncb, as the Count, used his 
rich baritone artistically, acting not over-well, 
and Mr. Nordblo!^, the yoang Swedish tenor, 
as Don Basilio, improved his few opportunities to 
confirm the impression of the native power and 
sweetness of his voice and to show solid progress 
in his art. All went more smoothly, with more 
ease and unanimity, and even with more light 
and shade, in this difHcult opera, taken as a 
! whole than in most others, and it drew the fullest 
houses. One element we missed, which was a 
great part of the charm when this opera was 
given here by the Italians twelve years ago (see 
reminiscence on oar first page), and that was the 
recitativo ; so much talking of^en breaks the spell. 
Moreover, it was a pity that Figaro's hoarseness 
compelled him to omit, of all things, that first lit^ 
tie air : Se tntol haUare (ii the Count wants to 
dance, &c.), which gives the key-note as it were 
to the whole plot. 

Of coarse there was gr<eat desire to witness for the 
first time Weber's fairy opera, Oberon, And, th'oagh 
the rendering, as a whole, was rather rough, particu- 
larly on the part of the orchestra, (which is indeed in 
some sense the principal and mo8t suggestive part, 
and nee<ls both fire and delicacy) ; though the scenic 
efiectA coald hardly be mach more than hinted, while 
the fairy folk were anything bat tiny on so small a 
stage ; yet the singing mestly was so good, and the 
music so delicioas, so fall of imaginative suggestion, 
so gonial, characteristic, varied, — now heroic, now 
fairy-like, now gently but not deeply sentimental, 
now Oriental and barbaric, at times slightly comic 
and grotesque, — always original, always exciting to 
the fancy, — that few were disappointed. 

The wonderful familiar Overture was heard with a 
new interest, because now its themes and motives 
were to be traced to their sources in the unfolding 
tale of knighthood and enchantment which • it sums 
op by way of preface. Then came the chorus of 
elves and fairies (sopranos, altos, tenors) guarding 
the slomlMfS of the fairy king. A more delicate, ex- 
ofiisite bit of music does not exist ; and it was sim- 
ply murdered by load singing and by eoarso accom- 
paniment. It should be Rofk as possible, yet it was 
air/brte or almost ,/brfi«simo ! The first air of the 
waking Oberon was well enough omitted. (See Dr. 
Pech's description of the opera on another page). 
The spoken dialogue, hero and so often aiVorwards, 
while it explains the story, breaks the spell too rude- 
ly, for this kind of opera especially. Bat hera and 
thera wo haro some bits of recitative supplied by We- 
ber's pupil, Benedict, accompanied with characteris- 
tic phrases from the instrnmental parts. And now 
we have Kezia in the Vision (shown to Sir Iluon 
sleeping) ; hor short air was sung in a pure and noblo 
style by Mme. Bos a, ending with a beaatifully pro- 
longed high note. The heroic element awakes with 
the picturesque knight, -Sir Huon, (Castls), and 
the inspiriting chorus of elves and genii, Oberon and 
Huon and his Squire Seherasmin (Lawrbncb), 
sending tho knight upon his mission (daring which 
the trip to Bagdad is miraculously accomplished), 
with the alternating solos, went off quite efiectirely. 
The Oberon, to be sore, looked mora liko a stout 
Roman emperor than a fairy, nor was his speech or 
song suggestive of any fine remoteness from our ev- 
ery day street life. Bat Mr. Ctutle gave his music 
manfully, with clear, ringing voice, soaring triam- 
phantly in the high strains. We regret that his 



principal heroic air here was not the simpler and no- 
bler one originally designed by Weber, and which 
appears still in the German editions (" Von Jugend 
auf" &c.), instead of that which he afterwards sub- 
stituted as a bravura piece for Braham', and which 
suraly sinks to a lower and mora common atmos- 
phere of music ; but Mr. Campbell sang it wonder- 
fully well. 

We must not attempt, however, to go through the 
opera in detail. All the music was extremely interest- 
ing ; most of all the third act, beginning with Puck's 
conjuration of the spirits to raise a storm, with the 
magnificent wildly descriptive accompaniment. This 
inevitably takes a'strong hold on the imagination ; the 
music does it, even with such scant snpply of soenery. 
Miss Wardbn filled the part of Puck agreeably, and 
rendered the recitative quite well, Then the short 
prayer of Huon, tenderly sung ; and the great Scene 
and Aria *' Ocean thou mighty monster," which was 
sung sublimely by Parepa, with the full power and 
splendor of her glorious voice, completely realizing 
all the graphic, grand suggestion of the music, with 
its successive moods of awe and mjstery, of brighten- 
ing hope, of sense of deliveranre and joy. It is af- 
ter the model of the Scene in FregschWx, and, as in 
that, the rapturous finale has already fignrod as the 
most' brilliant portion of the Overture. The rising 
of the son fioods the whole harmony with light (full 
chord of C, as at " And there was light " in Haydn's 
Crwtion). The pretty episode of the " Mermaid's 
Song," that limpid, graceful and familiar strain (well 
sung from without), and the beautiful chorus of Wa- 
ter Nymphs, close what was here made an Act by 
it*e1f, full of grandeur and of fine imaginative charm 
without a single moment of commonplace. 

Next to the " Ocean " Aria, perhaps the most 
perfect impression was produced by the little Trio or 
TVrzetttflo, in the last Act, between Sir Huon, Fatima 
(Mrs Sbouiv) and Scheranmin, beginning: "And 
must I then dispomhle V* This had to be repeated 
both nights. The Quartet at the end of the second 
Act, too ; " Over the dark blue waters," with the 
stirring first Allegro of the. Overture accompanying 
the cry " On board, then !" was finely sung and 
highly effective. Rezia's rapturous melody in the 
preceding scene, soaring above the sombre, heavy 
chorus of the Slaves and the retiring Uarem guard, 
was one of the brilliant moments. 

To the pretty part of Fatima fall some melodies 
of a pensive and romantic character, not precisely 
sentimental, and not warm or deep in feeling, hut 
shadowy suggestions rather of that, which Mrs. Se- 
guin sang with parity and sweetness. This was com- 
bined with archness and naive gayety In the slightly 
humorous doet with Seherasmin : "On the banks of 
sweet Garonne,,' where both sang finely. The small 
part for Mr. Lawrbwob was eke<l out by a Song, at 
the opening of the fourth act : "Whore love is there 
is home." said to have been adapted by Mr. Howard 
Qlover from something in one of Weber's Sonatas. 
It was capitally well sung and greatly applauded ; 
hut it sounds, the opening at leant, for all the world 
like a commonplace Rnglish hellad, though the Inttor 
part is more like Weber. Weber, however, is one 
of the melodists whom English ballad writera have 
been prone to (feebly) imitate. 

On the whole this music, with all the faults of 
omission and of commission, was exceedingly well 
relished ; and more so on the repetition, when the 
ohstrcporons forces were somewhat toned down, aad 
the whole thing went smoother. The music, with all 
its magic and its delicacy of sentiment, is mostly (as 
a painter friend said to us) "dry light ;" these tones 
have no "tear" in them, as they say of singers. How 
could it be otherwise with such a snbjcrt, and with 
snch creatures of the air for tho dramatis jtrrsona: ? 
Mozart, though, would havo humanized them in 
spito of himself, and made them sing in wnrm honrt 
strains. There is true chivnlric ardor, nnd some- 
thing like manly passion, in the mnsic of Sir ITnon. 

Don Giovanni (for the first nnd only time hv the 
Parepa troupe in Boston) closed the season on Mon- 
day evening. With many shortcomings nnd much 
curtailment, it was a mora spirited and telling per- 
formance of the groat work than we could havo ex- 
pected. Tho principal chnracten (excepting Lepo- 
rollo, which it was self-sacrifice in Mr. Campbell to 
attempt at all) were really well filled. Parepa's 
Donna Anna was superb. She omitted, to be snrp, 
the great dramatic re^'T.:.',- . ..r.- Aria: "Or mi chi 
*l onore," doubtless on account of the bad Knglish 
text, which, to my tmth, la a great dmwbaek throughout 
this opera ; (none hot the Italian Mjllahlee ring lightlj la the 
final Ktatae ecene for inntance). On the other hand ahe did 
ring the often omitted Jjettor Air : *'Non mi dir," and all felt 
tt to be one of her flne«t, highest eflFortH. MIn Worden made 
an nneommonlj good KlTlra; and of ooane Rose Ilenoe wss 



as pretty a little SSnrllna, and as tnnefal, tender and naive as 

one eould vteh. Mr. lAvrenee retlly railed hlmaelf In our 

estimation by his singing and his acting as the seductive Don, 

Ur. Nordblom made "// mt'e l«tofe" uncommonly Imprceidve. 

Ur. Begnln'S Mneetto, too, was good. The Statne, "CMom di 

«aiM,** was by no means ponderous or solid, and Indeed ludl- 

erouily fbeble. The (Quartet, Trio of Maskers, and even the 

intricate Seetet, went well and made their mark. And the 

voealenpemblewatspMted enough, and the principal parts 

in It so pronouneed and Individual, as finr a while to almost 

•over up the poverty of the stage in the Ball seene. 

The troupe have left us, to dng Fifon Ato sueoesiive nights 

in as many plaees, Wore««t«r, Providence, fte — (b not that a 

sign of progress !)—and then thej take their flirewell In New 

Tork, and for the time disperse. Mme. Rosa and her husband 

will return to her home In Sngland for some months of rest ; 

but they win no doubt be warmly welcomed haek here before 
another Spring. 



Handel and Haydn Society. 

The annnal meeting of this society was held in 
Bumstead Hall last evening. The president. Dr. J.. 
Baxter Upham, presented his annnal Report, which 
was duly accepted. In opening be referred |o the 
deficiency in the funds of the society and said that 
the treasurer had been authorized to nenrotiate a tem- 
porary loan to meet the immediate wants of the soci- 
ty, while some of the creditors had expressed a wil- 
lingness to allow their bills to remain unpaid for the 
present. Thirty-five new members have been admit- 
ted during the year, four have resigned and four have 
been honorably discharsred. In the same time nine- 
ty-one have been suspended under the new article of 
the by-laws, proposed at the last annnal meeting and 
adopted last September, of which number seven were 
suh«equently reinstated, for reasons that were deemed 
sufficient. Two members of the society have de- 
ceased durintr the year. The number of rehearsals 
was '29 ; average' attendance, 306 ; a calculation 
shows that the attendance of irentlemen has been bet- 
ter than that of the lady members. The number of 
public performances has been fewer than usual, and 
was only four besides the assistence rendered at the 
Peace Jubilee and at the eelebntion of the Mercan- 
tile Library Association. 

He alluded to the attention given to Bach's Pas- 
sion Music, nnd said that tho reasons for ita non-per- 
formance were many and sufficient ; an orchestra 
sufficient in the double functions demanded conld not 
he obtained. It is hoped that it may yet be produced. 
The annals of the society will prohaSly be ready for 
publication dnrinc the coming year. He suggested 
that it mi(;ht ho well to ad\'ance'the standard of re- 
quirement in tho examination of candidates for ad- 
mission ; complimented the Salem Oratorio Associa- 
tion, and in conclusion referred in terms of eulojrv to 
the invaluable aid and cooperation of tlieir excellent 
conductor, Carl Zcrrahn, to the accompanist, Mr. 
Parker, and to Mr. O. J. Faxon, who retires from 
the Tice-presidency of the association, after fillini; 
that office for eleven years. The coming year will 
furnish an opportunity for the second of tlie regular 
scries of triennial festivals, so hnppilv inaumirated 
two years since. On motion of Mr. .tames Sharpe, 
a resolution complimentary to Mr. Faxon was after- 
wards passed by tho society. 

The librarian reported very few changes in the 
condition of the library during the year. No books 
were purchased durini; the year, hut B50 copies of 
Bach's Passion Mnsic were added, which were or- 
dered last year. The treasurer's report showed the 
expenses for the year were $549.1 37 ; receipts, 
$5098 13 ; balance due the treasurer $395 25. A 
larcie amount of bills due lie over till another year. 
The total deficit for the year was about $2000. Tho 
reports were accepted. 

Attention having been called by a member of the 
society to the reports circulsting in the ne.wspni>cra 
con(Hirnincr a visit of tho society to Now York city 
next month to attend the Beethoven celebration, 
Mr. Barnes informed the society that they were all 
unRuthorissed, hii^that an agent from New York had 
visiteil him and offered to pav all the expenses of 
five hundred membera of the Handel nnd Ilaydn So- 
ciety to New York and return, if they conld be pre- 
vailed upon to attend. A meeting of the society is 
to be held this oveninc to consider the matter. 

The following named geutlemon were elected offi- 
cers for this year : 

President, Dr. J. Baxter Upham ; Vice-President, 
S. Lothrop Thomdike ; Secretary, I^oring B. 
Barnes: Treasurer, Geo. W. Palmer; Librarian, 
Gcori^e H. Chickerine ; Directors, George Fisher, 
Samuel Jennison, Levi W. Johnson, A. Parker 
Brown, Edward Faxon, T. Frank Reed, Charles U. 
Johnson, W. O. Perkins. 

A vote of thanks was passed to the retirinc direc- 
tors, after which the society adjourned. — Advertiser, 

3\8t, 
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Choral Societies in New York. 

(From th« KreniDg Poet, May 6.) 

The mnsical gocieties in this city are aboat brins^- 
\ng their labors to a close for the present season. The 
record for the past few months has not been wholly 
satisfactory. As the metropolis of America, New 
York claims to take the lead in art as well as in 
wealth and commerce, but, disgaise the fact as we 
may, this claim, as far as masic is concerned, is qaite 
onfoonded. In the higher classes of vocal masic 
Boston is ahead of as, while London is so far in ad- 
vanoe that there is no comparison. 

We have already in these columns explained the 
reason of this lack of precedence in choral Binding in 
this city. It lies in the fact that we have too many 
choral societies, and that they are actuated bv jeal- 
ousies towards each other. They are, moreover, 
mannged too mach in the interest of individaals. It 
is bat ri{^ht that a conductor or leader should be the 
prominent man in the society ; but it is not right that 
ne should be the centre of a clique who pit him 
against all other conductors. 

The managers and directors of the different musi- 
cal societies in this city know perfectly well that their 
organisationB are maintained only with the greatest 
difficulty, and that available men of influence are 
shy of accepting the offices of president or treasurer. 
To the public the moribund condition of these socie- 
ties is evidenced by the occasional concerts they give, 
and which are attended chiefly by the friends of the 
performers and others who never pay for a ticket. 
Under these circumstances the recent performance of 
the "Elijah" by the Harmonic Society was deserving 
of far more credit than it received ; for it showed a 
commendable desire to prove the vitality of the socie- 
ty even at the risk of adverse criticism. Meritoriou;! 
as were many points in that performance, both con- 
ductors and memben are well aware that it was not 
a success. 

Some yeara ago the Harmonic Society was a flour- 
ishing, leading institution of its kind. From its loins 
sprang the Mendelssohn Union, and from the latter 
came the Berge Choral Union. These three socio- 
tieti include talent ^d ability ; but it is absurd to 
suppose that either of them is as good as a united 
society combining all their powers would be. 

The dispersion of vocal powers into a variety of 
channels is certainly to be regretted. It is not for us 
t6 inquire into or to state the reasons from which we 
think all the painful results of fail are arise to socie- 
ties generally. We can only lament that they exist. 
Their condition is such that whenever they appear in 
pablic their efforts are plainly indicative of a great 
want of preparation, succeeded, of coarse, by ineffi- 
cient performances. Undoubtedly the bane of the 
whole thing lies iu the unfortunate existence of a 
multitude of small societies, presided over by music 
teachers whose personal and professional interests are 
the first consideration, and who, influenced by mere 
amiable friendship, seek to perpetuate the person 
rather than the art whose interests they are supposed 
to advocate. It is thus division of sentiment and 
feeling usurps the place of united purpose and ac- 
tion, and has hitherto rendered abortive every at- 
tempt to create a large and efficient chorus in this 
city. 

THB CHURCH MUSIC ASSOCIATION. 

Of the concerts of this society we have already had 
occasion to spesk in high terms ; and at the present 
writing it would appear that to this society alone are 
we to Took to for the stability and grandeur of choral 
effects in which our other societies are wanting. This 
society was started upon a basis possessing many at- 
tributes of success. It is now the largest vocal soci- 
ety in the city. Supported by from eighty to one 
hundred subscribers of SlOO each, there has been no 
lack of funds for carrying through the intentions of 
its promoters with a generous hand. The choruses 
have been sung by its associate members to the num- 
ber of nearly three hundred, accompanied by an or- 
ehestra of upwards of seventy performers. 'Two per- 
formances have already been giv^n to the largest au- 
diences ever witnessed in any concert room in this 
city. The chorus itself, composed of some of our 
people moving in ea.sy and refined circumstances, and 
of professional artists who enter upon a general foot- 
ing, is presided over by one who has proved himself 
to be a conductor of consummate power and infla- 
encc in the control of large masses of vocal and in- 
strumental performers. Dr. James Pech has brought 
his orchestra and chorus, with comparatively few re- 
hearsals, to a very finished point of execution. It is, 
of coarse, a matter of time to secure all the variety 
of light and shadow which it is evidently his desire 
and purpose to obtain. From the rapid progress of 
the soeictv towards perfection, the executive commit- 
tee must have been entirely freed from conflicting 
feeling and opinion ; for their action has been both 
positive and certain, and everything they have at- 



tempted has been carried through with success. The 
chorus under their care and protection has from the 
beginning uninterruptedly increased in numbera, and 
is gracefully submitting to the instructions and criti- 
cal requirements of their conductor. 

The subsoription list for the second season Is al- 
ready open, and several thousand dollars promised. 
Several interesting works for orchestra and chorus 
are to be promptly procured from Europe. The 
chorus, which during the pnst season has passed 
through judicious weeding, will, we understaud, dur- 
ing the coming summer and fall months be farther 
pruned. The executive committee are evidently 
impressed with the fact that, if excellent performance* 
are to be given the attendance at rehearsals must also 
continue to be certain and regular. 

Tte results of the first season of the Church Music 
Association have proved highly satisfactory, and 
the interests of musical art will undoubtedly be 
benefitted. To oar yoang people such an association 
is invaloahle in the training and education of the 
amateurs of the city, and especially to those who, to 
use the words of Dr. Pech in his admirable synopsis 
of the concerts, need to be told "that ability to sing 
accurately a quartet or chorus is of far higher value 
than capacity to execute the most brilliant aria." 

The next and last concert will take place at Stein- 
way Hall, Wednesday, Mny 18, with an orchestra 
and chorus of about three hundred. It will 
undoubtedly be as successful as the former 
onM. 

There was at the initiation of the plan on which 
the Church Music Association is based a tendency to 
exclnsiveness, which gave offence to many mnsical 
amatenr<;but this exclnsiveness was more fancied than 
real. The Church Music Association and its promo- 
ters have enemies who are disposed to exaggerate 
whatever faults may exist in its organization. 

THV MADRIGAL MANIA. 

Some of the pleasantest chorus music which has 
yet been heard in this city has been provided by the 
madrigal societies, one of which gives a concert at 
Steinway Hall to-night. The music of madrigals 
is. of course, of varying merit,bat a few of those 
which have lately been heanl in public have caught 
the popular ear as thoroughly as much of what is 
commonly called popular music. The harmonized 
melody '"Dorothy," though not, strictly speaking, a 
madrigal, is always a winning card at madrigal con- 
certs. 

It would be impossible to praise too highly the 
efforts of those ladies and gentlemen who have met 
together to rehearse these madrigals, and are now 
singing them in public for a most worthy charity. 
Love of art and true benevolence are happily combin- 
ed, and would disarm the shafts of criticism even if 
the performance were lacking in completeness. 

There are two madrigal societies in this city, and 
it is a nouhle fact that neither of them has any defi- 
nite name. The ladies and gentlemen who will sing to- 
night can only be designated as those trained by Dr. 
Brown. The other society has met a decided loss in 
the death of its lamented president, Mr. S. Weir 
Roosevelt ; but we understand that its organization 
will ho continned, and that in the fullness of time 
concerts will be given. Wo shall be glad to chroni- 
cle the union of these two associations into one vig- 
oroas and healthy musical society. 

MINOR ORGANIZATIONS. 

Among the nnmerous musical organizations of the 
city is the Mendelssohn Glee Clab, which sang some 
German songs at the Alide Topp benefit on Tuesday 
night. This society has devoted great care to the 
technicalities of male voice singing. Of the Berge 
Choral Union we should like to hear something 
more. It modestiv keeps itself in the background. 
The Mendelssohn tjnion is so very quiet that it may 
be said of it as of a scriptural personage, "It has 
gone on a journey, perad venture it sleepeth." The 
Mendelssohn is a large society, and ought not 
to he classed among minor organizations ; but its 
inactivity of late renders the general public in doubt 
as to whether it yet exists. It has in Mr. Thomas 
a leader of no ordinary capacity. The Harmonic 
Society has in Mr. Hitter a conductor of unusual 
musical erudition. We presume that both of these 
societies will enter the field next season with renew- 
ed vigor ; and with their performances and those of 
the Church Masic Association choral music will prob- 
ably be better represented here next winter than last. 
We should be happy to hear that the different soci- 
eties had united in one grand organization, but of 
that we fear there is no hope. 

Last month five musical instruments were unearth- 
ed at Pompeii. They are in excellent state of pre- 
sertration, and somewhat like our clarionet ; the low- 
er half of the instrument is silver, the upper half and 
mouthpiece are ivory. 
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Pabllalied bv Oliver Dlt»*B h, €•• 



^ooal, with Piano Aooompanlment. 

Bright Star of Night. 4. EA to c. Spohr. 30 

For BaritoiM or Contralto. Of a rellgioat ehano- 
tn. 

"Bright .«tar of olght shining rwpl«nd«at In the dsep 

bla«h«iven. 
Hov oft when sleep to WMriD«M is given." 

Six o'clock P. M. 3. F to f. Alexander. 30 

A cheerfnl AlI««rro Moderato meveaieBt la 6-8 tioie. 
"The workiihop«i open wide their doors 

At fix o'clock P. M. 
And workmen Umnt ftnth by seoNi 
At six o'clock P.M." 

Are you coming. Father, coming ? 2. A5 to • 
flat. JuoMT. 30 

"Are joxk coming, Ikther ! eoming 
Homeward, on the oceen blue ? 
I alone em watching, waiting. 
With a 'welcome home' for yoo.** 

Can silence whisper aught to thee 1 3. G to f 
sharp. SmUh. SO 

Graduate's Song and Choms. Bbtoe flat. Pci&st. 30 
"Thin nif ht \tt one of miopled Joj and pain. 
One Uiat »hall never from our memories die." 

A beaotifnl pleee for the olodaf daj of ffigh and 
Normal Sehools. 

ZnatmiBenfeaL 

Flar nnd Haln. (Wood and Field). Three Idyl- 
len. Op. 273. Jungman, 35 

No. I . Allegretto in G. 2. 
No. 2. AUeeretto in C. 3. 
No. 3. Moderato in E. 4. 

These little pieces an eeeh mj graeafol and aielo- 
dlons. 

Waldmarchen. (Forest Stories). Three Tone- 
pictares. Op. 224. Jungman, 43 

No. 1. The Sprightly Brook. 3. G. 
No. 2. The Lonely Chapel. 4. Ah. 

Ita religions theme is interestingly earried through 
its varied IbrmM. 

No 3. Forest Legend. 4. E6. 

The imagination InToluntarlly ptetnree \U own 
story of the wild<wood on listening to the horn-like 



Gov. Andrew's Grand March. 3. G. Bond. 40 
With an excellent lithoirraph of the lamented Got- 
emor. Flayed by Bond's Bend on "DeooratlOB 
Day." 

The Shepherd Boy. 3. G. WilMn. fSO 

A summer Idylle, with a Ufhognph of the boy 
piping hia paetoral strain. 

Charleston Galop. 3» Ah. Miti Crawford. 

A tioceeerful effort of the young author whose strik- 
ing flntares are portrayed on the title. 

Illusion Polka. 3. D. Hejfman. 30 

Basy and harmnnions, with a good aoeented melody. 

Farewell Polonaise. 3. Aft. Heyman. 35 

Arranged from motires by Onmbert. 

Anglia Polka. 3. E6. Pretcolt. 50 

CompoMd on the passage fh>m QIasgew to New 
York, with an engraving of the steamer. 

The Guardsman. March Militaire. 3. O. 

Disbecker. 50 

Boll Chimefl. Nocturne. 4. A&. Knight 40 

A theme In the Barcarolle moToment with ahhning 
arpeci^os in each measure. 

Sleep Well. 4. Ttb. Op. 22. WiUon. tO 

A quiet Dream Song in eantablle style. 

Bcoka. 

Ehlbrt's Letters ok Music. Translated 
by Fanny Raymond Hitter. Cloth, 1.75 

Theee entertaining letters to a ImAj are not filled 
with teohnlcalltles. but are e%)enlated to Intfreet as 
well as Instrnet. They have met with a large eirou* 
laUon and extended inceess in Oermany. 

Winitkr's New School vor the Cabinet 

Groan. 75 

Deigned to aid thoee who seek to learn without a 
teacher, containing abo a Urge number of the popu- 
lar melodies of the day. 



ABsaxVTATioirs.— Degrees of dUBenlty aremarlced from 1 to 
7. The Ice^f it marked with a oapital letter, as C. B flat, Ike. 
A small Roman letter marks the highest note, If on tb» staff, 
aa itaUe letter the highest note, if above the staff 



Musio BT Min..— Musle Is sent by mafl, the expense being 
two oents Ibr erery four onneee, or fraction thereof, (about 
one eent Ibr an ordinary piece of mosie). Persons at a 
dietanoe will And the eooTeyanoe a saving of tfane and 
expeniis in obtaining supplies. Books eaa also ha sent at 
double these nates. 
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Traotlated Ibr this Journal. 

Chamoimi ad Sunrise. 

From th« German of FaiiDsiUKE Brdv. 

From the deep shadow of the still fir c^oveB 
TremUling I look to thee, eternal heifcht ! 

Thou dazzling summit, from whose top my seal 
Floats, with dimmed vision, to tho infinite. 

Who sank in earth's firm lap the pillars deep 
Which hold through ages thy vase pile in place? 

Who reared on high, in tho clear ether's yault, 
Lofty and strong, thy ever radiant face ? 

Who poured you forth, ye mountain torrents wild, 
Down thundering from eternal winter's breast ? 

And who commanded, with almighty voice, 
"Here let the stiff'ning billows find their resti" 

Who points to yonder morning star his path ? 

Borders with wreaths of flowers the eternal frost ? 
To whom, in awful music, cries thy stream, 

O wild Arreiron ! in fierce tumult tost 1 

Jehovah ! God ! bursts from tho crashing ice. 
The avalanche thunders down its steeps the call ; 

Jehovah 1 rustle soft the bright tree tops, 

Whisper the silver brooks that murmuring fall. 

NoTB. It is very evident that Coleridge got the 
best part of his Hymn to Mt. Bianc from the piece 
translated above. His friend who edited the "Table 
Talk" admits that he was largely indebted to it,, al- 
though excusing him from the charge of plagiarism 
on the somewhat singular ground that the obligation 
is too evident to be concealed. We append the orig- 
inal. 

Au tioTem Sehatten des whwelcaBden Tanncnhafns 
Brbliek k' leh bcbend dieh, 8eb«it«l d«r Bwigkeit, 

BloDd«Dd0r Gipfel. von dewen HSho 
Ahodend m<ila Oetot in« UnendUche ichwebtt ! 

Wer senkfe den Pfeii«r tief in dor Srde SehooM, 
Dor. aolt Jnhrtauaendon, felt del do Mum stutit? 

Wor thUrmte hoeh In d«s Aethor« WiUbung 
Uilchtlg and ktthn doln umstrahitos Antllti ? 

Wor gotf Each hoch am dot ewigon Winter* Reich, 
O Zickenntrbme, mit Don'nerKet9«\ herab ? 

Und wer geblotet laut mIt dor Allmacht Stimmo: 
* IHor mllen ruhen dio starronden Wogon ?" 

Wer ley^hnofc dori dom Morffenntemo dIo Babn ? 

Wer krlnsfc mU BlUthen doo ewlfon Frooteo Sanm ? 
Wem ttfotln aehreekllebon Harmonleon, 

Wilder Arvoiron, doln WogontUmmel ? 

Jehovah ! Johorah ! kraebt's Im borvtonder 

LaTloondonoor roilon'ii die Kluft btnab ; 
Jehovah ! mttieht'a in don hoUon WIpMo, 

Fl'diUrt's an roltolndon Silborbilchon. 



Wagner on Condnoting. 

Tranelatlona, Ibr this Joarnal, from ''Uebor das XMrlgiren," 
by RicaAaD WAama. 

I. 

In what follows I propose to give my experi- 
ences and observations on a field of musical ac- 
tivity, which has thus far been abandoned only 
to routine in practice, and ignorance in judgment. 
For my own opinion on the matter I will not 
appeal to the Conductors themselves, but to the 
musicians and singers, since they alone have the 
right feeling as to whether they are well or bad- 
ly conducted ; and on this point they can only be 
enlightened when they chance for once~a very 



exceptional occurrence — to be well conducted. 
To this end I have no thought of setting up a 
system, but shall proceed by noting down a series 
of observations, which I propose occasionally to 
continue. 

Of course it cannot be a matter of indifference 
to composers, in what manner their works come 
to public hearing ; for very naturally the public 
can only get the right impression of a musical 
work through a good performance, whereas it 
may not recognize as such the wrong impression 
produced by a oad performance. Many an one 
will become conscious how the matter stands 
with most performances in Germany, not only of 
operas, but also of works for the concert room, if 
he follows with attention, and with knowledge of 
his own, my close examination of the elements of 
such performances. 

The weakness of the German orchestras, both 
as regards their constitution and achievements, 
which reveal themselves to one who is versed in 
these matters, proceed too much for the most 
part from the harmful peculiarities of their con- 
ductors, as Kapellmeisters, Music-directors, &c. 
In their selection and appointment the higher 
powers in our Art institutions proceed the more 
ignorantly and carelessly, the more difficult and 
important the requirements of an orchestra 
have become. When the highest problems for 
the orchestra were contained in a Mozart score, 
there stood at its head the regular German Ka- 
pellmeister, always a man of weighty aspect (at 
least in the place), sure, severe, despotic, and es- 
pecially gruff. The last of this tribe known to 
me was Friedrich Schneider in Dessau ; Guhr in 
Frankfort, too, belonged to it. What clever 
things they could do in their wliy, — these men 
and the like of them, who in their relation to the 
newer music came to be designated as "pigtails** 
(Zopfe), I learned by experience some eight 
years since through a performance of my **Lo- 
hengrin*' in Carlsruhe under the direction of the 
old Kapellmeister Strauss. This exceedingly 
worthy man evidently stood before my score with 
anxious shyness and a sense of strangeness : but 
his anxious care imparted itself to his conducting 
of the orchestra, which was as precise and ener- 
getic as could be conceived of; you saw that all 
obeyed him as a man who knows no nonsense and 
keeps his people well in hand. In a remarkable 
manner this old gentleman was the only Conduc- 
tor that occurs to me by name, who had real fire ; 
his tempi frequently were rather over-fast than 
dragging, but always executed clearly and with 
nerve. — A similar good impression I received 
from the like achievement of H. Esser in Vien- 
na. 

What must have utterly unfitted these Con- 
ductors of the old stamp, supposing them less 
gifled than those I have named, for the training 
of the crchestra on the coming up of the more 
complicated modern orchestra music, was first of 
all their old habit in regard to what seemed nec- 
*essary or sufficient in the composition of the or- 
chestra, looking as they did only at the tasks until 



then oflered them. I have not known of one 
example anywhere in Germany, where an or- 
chestra has been fundamentally reconstructed 
out of regard to the requirements of the newer 
instrumentation. Now as before, in the great 
orchestras, musicians are promoted to the places 
of first instruments according to the law of prior- 
ity in service (Anziennitiitsgesetze) ; and accord- 
ingly they take the first parts only when their 
powers begin to weaken, while the younger and 
cleverer musicians sit at the second desks, a dis- 
advantage which is particularly noticeable in the 
wind instruments. This bad state of things of 
late has been improving, to be sure, thanks to in- 
telligent efforts and to the just perceptions of the 
musicians in question ; but on the other hand a 
diff*erent proceeding has led to lasting evil con- 
sequences, especially in the manning of the 
stringed instruments. Here, without any con- 
sideration, the second violins, and above all the 
violas, continue to be sacrificed. This latter in- 
strument everywhere is for the most part played 
by fiddlers who have grown invalid, or even by 
enfeebled blowers, af^er they have also learned 
to play the violin a little ; at the most they seek 
to bring one really good tenor player to the first 
desk, chiefly on account of the solos which occur 
now and then ; but I have seen them help them- 
selves out with the leader ( Vorspieler) of the first 
violins in such a case. In a grand orchestra with 
eight violists I have found only one, who could 
correctly execute the frequent difficult passages 
in one of my later scores. Now this mode of 
proceeding, excusable enough out of humane con- 
siderations, is owing to the character of the ear- 
lier instrumentation, in which the viola is mostly 
used merely to fill out the accompaniment, and 
has found sufficient justification down to the most 
recent times through the unworthy instrumenta- 
tion of the Italian Opera composers, whose works 
form an essential and favorite element of the 
German operatic repertoire. Since these darl- 
ing operas are made the very most' of by the 
great theatre intendants, after the laudable 
taste of their courts, it is no wonder that the claims 
made upon these gentlemen by unesteemed works 
should always seem to them impracticable, ex- 
cept when the Kapellmeister is a man of weight 
and serious aspect, and especially a man who 
knows himself right well just what is needed for an 
orchestra to-day. This last necessity has for the 
most part escaped our older Kapellmeisters ; par- 
ticularly the necessity of increasing the stringed 
instruments ofour orchestras in due firoportion 
to the so largely increased number and employ- 
ment of the wind instruments ; for such scanty 
concessions as have been made of late in this di- 
rection, now that the disproportion had become 
entirely too obvious, have not yet sufficed to 
bring our famous German orchestras up to a level 
with the French, to which they are still utterly- 
inferior in the strength and efficiency of the vio- 
lins, and more particularly of the violoncellos. 

Now what has escaped those Kapellmeisters of 
the old stamp, is just what it should be the first 
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ami proper problem of tlie Conductors of a newer 
(late and style torcco;:nize and carry out in prac- 
tice. But good cnre ha? been taken, lest these 
should prove dangerous to the Intendants, and 
particularly U^st the wt^ighty authority of the 
able *'pi^tails*' of the old times should pass over 
into thein ! 

It is important and instructive to note bow this 
newer (^onerationf which now re[>re3cnts the mu* 
siral affairs of Germany collectively, attained to 
office and its dijjnities. — Since we owe the sup- 
port of orchestras directly to the existence of 
court theatres, p^ruat and small, at all events to 
the Theatre, we must be content to let the Di- 
rections of these theatres of the German nation 
designate those musicians, whom they rcganl as 
called, often for half a century through, to repre- 
sent the dignity and .spirit of the German music. 
The most of these musicians thus preferred must 
know how they come to this distinction, since in 
Tery few of them can the unpractised eye see 
through what merits they have reached it. Your 
regular German musician reached these '*good 
positions,** as they were considered only by their 
patrons, mostly through the simple application of 
the vii incrtuc : they were shoved up each in his 
turn. I believe that the great court orchestra of 
Berlin has got most of its conductors in this way. 
Sometimes, however, it is done by leaps : entire- 
ly new grandees thrive suddenly under the pro- 
tection of the maid of honor of a princess, &c. 
The injury which these beings, so without author- 
ity, have become to the nurture and training of 
our greatest orchestras and operatic theatres, can 
hardly be estimated. Utterly unmeritorious, 
they have only b<>en able to maintain themselves 
in their position by their subserviency to an igno- 
rant supreme chief, who commonly, however, 
thinks that he knows everything, as well as by a 
flattering way of accommodating themselves to 
the demands of laziness on tho part of the musi- 
cians under them. By abandoning all artistic 
di.Hcipline, which to be sure they were incompe- 
tent to maintain, as well as by a cringing acqui- 
escence in every stupid suggestion from above, 
these masters hoi.stcd themselves up into general 
favor. Every diHiculty of study was gotten over 
with a pathetic appeal to the "ancient glory of 
the N. N. Kai^Jle'* amid mutual smirks. Now 
who remarked, that the performances of this re- 
nowned institution wertt sinking deeper year by 
year? Where were the real masters, to judge 
these ? Certainly not among the reviewers, who 
only bark when their mouths arc not stopped • 
and how they should be stopped was a thing un- 
derstood all round. 

But in more recent times these Conductor 
places have been also fdled by mon specially ap- 
pointed : they procure some clever routine musi- 
cian from some place or other, according to the 
need or humor of the supreme direction ; and this 
is done in order to engraft an **activo force" up- 
on the inertia of the usual Kapellmeister. These 
are the people who know how to **bring out" an 
opera in fourteen days, how to **cut*' or cross out 
ycry vigorously, and bow to compose elTeclive ca- 
denzas into other peo])lc*s scores to please the 
singers. To this sort of knack the Dresden 
Court Kapclle owes one of ita most vigorous Con- 
ductors. 

At times too they proceed according to actual 
reputation : **musical celebrities'* must be import- 
ed. The theatres have none such to show : but 



the Singakademies and Concert Societies afford 
such, at least according to the eulogistic feuille- 
tons of the great political newspapers, every two 
or three years or so. These are our present mu-' 
sical bankers, such as have proceeded from the 
school of Mendelssohn, or have been commended 
to tho world through bis protection. An alto- 
gether dilfe.rent stamp of men these from the 
helpless aftergrowth of our old "pigtails," — not 
musicians who have grown up in orchestras and 
theatres, but brought up most respectably and 
properly in the newly founded Conservatories, 
composing Oratorios and Fsalms, and listening to 
the rehearsals of the subscription concerts. Also 
in conducting they had received instruction, and 
possessed for that such elegance of culture as had 
not been seen before among musicians. Gruflf- 
ness was a thing no longer to be thought of; and 
that, which with our poor native cborn Kapell- 
meisters was anxious, self-mistrusting modesty, 
manifested itself in these men as good tone, to 
which they felt themselves moreover bound, 
through their somewhat prejudiced mood, in op- 
position to our whole German pigtail party. I 
believe that these people have exercised many a 
good influence upon our orchestras: certainly 
much that was crude and bungling has disappear- 
ed here, and many a detail in elegant delivery 
has been better observed and executed since they 
came in. The modem orchestra was already 
much more fluent as they found it ; in many re- 
spects it was indebted to their roaster, Mendels- 
sohn, for a particularly delicate and fine-felt de- 
velopment upon the way first trodden with orig- 
inal inventive power by Weber's splendid ge- 
nius. 

One thing these gentlemen lacked, to make 
them serviceable to the necessary reconstruction 
of our orchestras and of the institutions connect- 
ed with them : — and that was energy^ svch energy 
as nothing short of self-trust resting upon real 
original power can give. For here unfortunate- 
ly all was artificial : calling, talent, culture, even 
faith, love, hope. Every one of them has so much 
to do with himself, and with the diflicnlty of 
maintaining his artificial position, that they can- 
not think of unity in the whole, of mutual fitness, 
of consistency, of reconstruction, because all this, 
quite naturally, does not concern them personal- 
ly. They have only just now stepped into the 
places of those old heavy-moulded German mas- 
ters, because these liad sunk too low and grown 
incapable of seeing the requirements of the pres- 
ent day and of its style of art; and they seem to 
feel themselves in this position as filling only a 
transition period, while they know not how to set 
about a single right thing for the German Art 
ideal, the one ambition of all that there is noble, 
since it is foreign to them in the very depths of 
their whole nature. So in the diflicult require- 
ments of the modern music they full back on 
mere expedients. Meyerbeer, for example, vu 
very nice ; he paid a new flutist out of his own 
pocket, to blow a passage well for him in Paris. 
As he understood very well how Uiuch depends 
upon a happy rendering, and as he was rich and 
independent too, he might have been of extraor- 
dinary service to the Berlin Orchestra, when 
the Kini; of Prussia called him there as General 
Music Director. But at the same time Mendels- 
sohn was also called there, who certainly was not^ 
wanting in the moitt uncommon knowledge and 
endowments. Both had to face the same obsta- 



cles, which had thus far checked all good at- 
tempts in this domain : but here were just the 
men who should remove them, for were they not 
in all points armed and equipped, as no others, 
for the work ? Why did their power forsake 
them ? It seems : because they had no power. 
They let things be ; and now we hare the "fa- 
mous" Berlin orchestra before us, in which the last 
trace of the traditional precision of Spontini has 
vanished. And these were Meyerbeer and Men- 
delssohn ! AVhat will their ornamental shadows 
effect elsewhere ? 

From this glance at the peculiarities of the old 
Kapellmeisters that are left, as well at of the 
newest species, it is clear that not much is to be 
expected from them for the reconstruction of the 
orchestra. On the contrary the initiative thus 
far has always proceeded solely from the musi- 
cians themselves, and is very manifestly owing to 
the new derelopment of technical Tirtaosity. 
The benefit which the virtuosos of the difi*erenl 
instruments have been to our orchestras, is nnde- 
niable ; it would have been complete, had the 
Conductors too been what they should have been 
under such circumstances. The virtuoso natur- 
ally grew up over the heads of the* pigtail re- 
mains of our Kapellmeister period, the men in 
dread of losing their authority, the piano teachers 
recommended by the maids of honor, &c, ; he in 
the orchestra played then about the same part 
with the prima donna in the theatre. On the 
other hand, the elegant Kapellmeister of the 
latest cut associated himself with the virtuoso, 
which in many respects was not unbeneficial, bnt 
can only work for the good of the whole, when 
the heart and soul of the true German musical 
life shall be comprehended by these masters. 

In the first place we must bear in mind, that 
they owed their places, as well as the whole ex- 
istence of the orchestra, to the Theatre, and 
most of their occupations and achievements have 
had relation to the Opera. They had accord- 
ingly to understand the Theatre, the Opera, and 
so learn something else besides mere music ; that 
is, as in Astronomy there most be the application 

thereto of the Mathematics, so here the applica- 
tion of Music to Dramatic Art If they had un- 
derstood these things rightly, namely Dramatic 
song and expression, it would have given them 
a new light upon the rendering of the orchestra, 
particularly in the works of the new German instru- 
mental composers. I got my best hints once 
regarding the tempi and the delivery of Beetho- 
ven's music from the sotdful, surely accentuated 
singing of the great Schriiler-Devrient ; and 
ever since that time it has been impossible for 
me, for instance, to allow that touching Cadenza 
of the oboe in the first movement of the C-minor 
Symphony : 
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to be blown out in the desperate way that I had 
always heard it; indeed I now felt, going back 
to my new light about this Cadenza for a start- 
ing point, what an expression should be given 
also upon that sustained Fermata 
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to the first violin ; an<l from the deep impression, 
which I thus gained from these two seemingly 
invisible points, a new and quickening understand- 
ing of the whole movement was revealed to me. 

(To b« eoutioued). 
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A Modem Aladdin— Great Discovery of 
Bulled Art Treasures. 

• 

An Occasional Correspondent of the Boston ZXii- 
ly Advei'tiser, writing from Atliens, Greece, May 7, 
relates the following wonderful discoveries. If it be 
not too late here is a rare oppori unity indeed for the 
new Boston Museam of Fine Arts ! 

I have just returned from Larnacn, on the Island 
of Cyprus, where I have seen one of the most inter- 
esting and extensive collections of Greek and Phoeni- 
cian antiquities yet discovered. General L. P. di 
Cesnola, who received honorable wounds in our late 
civil war, was rewarded for his bravery by President 
Lincoln, with the United Stares Consulate' at Cyprus, 
on a salary of one thousand dollars a year. General 
C. had been interested in antiquities previous to his 
arrival at Cyprus, and was a member of the archn- 
ological society in Turin, his native city. One day 
towards the close of 18G7, while takini; a drive with 
his family, he stopped for a few moments at a peas- 
ant's houHe in Dati, the ancient Idalium. The peas- 
ant told him he had a secret to divulge. While look- 
ing for some stones to be used in the construction of 
his house, he had exhumed two vases. As natives 
are forbidden to make excavations without a finnan, 
and as a firman would cost more than he was able 
to pay, the peasant buried his vases and said nothing. 
As soon as General C. saw them he recognized them 
as rare and beautiful specimens of Phoenician work, 
lie hastened to obtain a firman from the Turkish 
government, and opened more than nine thousand 
tombs. The result was a lame collection of curiosi- 
ties, consisting of marble and limestone statues, stat- 
uettes and vases, antiauo Greek glassware, bronxes, 
crusaders' and oriental arms and ornaments of gold, 
silver and engraved stones. These were readily dis- 
posed of to the British and Berlin mnseums, Mr. 
Lepsius of Berlin taking over six hundred vases. 

Elated with bis success, the General resolved to 
try once more. Cyprus is the place from which Ve- 
nus is said to have emerged from the sea, and hun- 
dreds of temples were there dedicated to her worship. 
Especially at Golgos there was a very beautiful tem- 
ple, mentioned by Theocritus and Catullus : but Kn- 
eel, in his work on Cyprus (vol. i, p. 145, and vol. 
li, p. 81 ), says that the position of Golgos is not 
known. See also Smith's Diet., artical Gofgi, 

It has often been remarked that the modem town 
of Atieno is built of the remains of some ancient 
temple. A few yean since Count de Vogue was at 
Cyprus, and excavated near Atieno, hoping to find 
the temple, but went away without accomplishing his 
object. General Cesnola resolved to make another 
trial. On the side of a hill he first found tombs. 
After digging for six or seven days the works of art 
which had been Phoenician suddenly became Greek 
and Boman, and were fonnd three feet below the sur- 
face. On digging down six and seven feet he found 
again the remains of Phoenician art. The occupants 
of the island had all cho^ten the same site for their 
cemetery, only that the Greekii and Romans, coming 
la^t, buried their dead above the remains of the Phoe- 
nicians. On approaching the foot of the hill, the 
spades of his workmen struck the foundations of an 
old wall; and lo! inside the wall, all around the 
valley, were rows of statues of life size, statuettes and 
colossal statues, bronzes, heads, bass-reliefs, Greek 
inscriptions, end numerous votive offerings. Be- 
sides settling the portion of ancient Golgos and thus 
making a contribution to history. General C. has a 
museum of over nine thousand specimens of ancient 
art, many of them illustrating religious rites and do- 
mestic customs. 

He has over two hundred pairs of gold car-rings, 
some of which a gentleman tried in vain to purchase 
for Queen Victoria ; some of the most beautiful rings 
and bracelets that have ever been fonnd, showing 
that modern jewellers have not yet carried the art of 
enirraving to the point it reached among the Greeks. 
There are also Byzantine statues, representing the 
three Graces ; a garnet head, boauiifully engraved 
and set in gold ; Phoenician inlaid vases ; statues of 
Sappho and of Venus : some Phoenician and Assyri- 
an ftatues weighing between five hundred and six 
hundred pounds each. Although these were exhumed 
as late as March last, agents from both the British 
and Berlin museums have already been sent to make 
purchases for the completion of their collections. 
For a single vase the General has been offered £150 ; 
but with a deshe, understood with difficulty in our 
money-getting age, that antiquities found together 
should remain together, he refuses to sell unless the 
purchaser will take the lot entire. To any responsi- 
ble party General C makes the following ofTcr : A 
vessel shall be sent to Cyprus, the collection taken 
home and set np, and the' amount to be paid shall be 
left to arbitration. 



A Bo^tonian cannot witness such a variety of stat- 
ues, has reliefs, vases and inscriptions, so illustrative 
of ancient art and customs, without rhinkino: how 
beautifully they would adorn our Public Garden, 
how instructive they would he to tlje young, and ele- 
vating to the public taste. Would that some gentle- 
man, who appreciates the influence of art on national 
character, would call the attention of the city author- 
ities to these facias. 

The United States Consulate at Larnaca is to he 
abolished on the .30rh of June, and this collection is 
to be removed at this time, somewhere. Certainly, 
no collection could bo more varied, and therefore, 
other things being equal, more to be desired, than 
one coming from Cyprus, an island occupied succes- 
sively by colonies from Phoenicia, Greece, Bgypt and 
Rome. It is also made interesting from the f^act that 
here Zeno, the stoic philosopher, was born ; here 
Barnabas, the companion of Paul, labored and died ; 
and here Shakespeare places the tragedy of Othello 
and Desdemona. 



Handel and Haydn Society. 

THB PRRSIDINT'S ANNUAL BEPORT. 

At the annual meeting of the Handel and Haydn 
Society, held on Monday, evening, May 30, the fol- 
lowing report was made by J. Baxter Upham, the 
President : 

Gentlemen : — My report to you this evening will be 
brief and mainly statistical. 

The financial results of the year, as you have 
learned from the Treasurer's statement, have proved 
a positive loss. It has not been thought expedient, 
however, under the present circumstances, to provide 
for this loss, either by asking you to levy an assess- 
ment upon the members or by the solicitation of sub- 
scriptions from the friends of' the society ; but the in- 
come from the permanent fund has this year been ap- 
propriated towards the payment of our expenses, as 
in such cases provided, and, in addition, the Treas- 
urer has been authorized by a vote of the Board of 
Directors to negotiate a loan snfHcient to meet our 
immediate wants. It is confidently hoped that the 
next, being the triennial year of the society, will more 
than make amends for the short-comings of the past. 

As appears from the report of our Librarian, some 
valuable additions have been made to his department 
during the year, prominent among which we hail 
with pride and pleasure the memorable St. Matthew's 
Passion Music of Selxistian Bnch. It is something 
to have placed this great work upon the shelves of 
our library and given it a legitimate place in the 
repertoire of our future performances. 

I find from the Secretary's record that there have 
been fourteen meetintrs of the Board of Directors, for 
business purposes, during the year, and that in the 
same period ttie Society have been called together 
three times for the admission of members and the 
transaction of other business. At all these meetings 
a commendable degree of unanimity and good feeling 
has been manifest. Thirty-five gentlemen have been 
admitt<*d to membership, four have resiirned, and four 
have been honorably discharged. In the same time 
ninety-one have been suspended under the new arti- 
cle of the By Laws, proposed at the last annual meet- 
ing, and adopted by the society, September 16, 1869, 
of which number seven were subsequently reinstated, 
for reasons that were deemed to be sufficient. Two 
deaths only have cometo my knowledge during the 
year — that of Mr. Edward Haskell, a valued associ- 
ate, end, at the time of his decease, the oldest mem- 
ber of our Society ; and Dr. Francis C. Ropes, who, 
though young in years, was ripe in that rare combi- 
nation of accomplishments which make up the schol- 
lar, the connoisseur and the Christian gentleman.* 

'The regular rehearsals commenced on the 3d of 
October, 1869, and closed on the 10th of April, 1870, 
numbering 29 in all. The average whole attendance 
at these rehearsals is found to have been 306 — this 
out of a choral force of 675 in all. The average 
nnmber of rehearsals attended by the 78 tenors and 
101 basses, who surrendered their tickets in accord- 
ance with the request of the government, was found 
to be 15, out of the 29 rehearsals above named ; and 
for the 141 sopranos and 115 altos it was 13, — the 
altos being a little in the ascendant. It would appear 
from this statement, taken as it stands, that the at- 
tendance of the gentlemen was in a higher ratio to 
that of the ladies. Strictly speaking, however, the 
reverse is true, since by far a larger proportion of the 
latter surrendered their tickets in accordance with 
the Secretary's request; for it is fair to suppose that 
those who failed to give them np were pre-eminent 
among the absentees. It may be proper to stAte in 
this connection that the extremes in the number of 

* since writing th« above T haTu r«eelred fh>m the Secre- 
tary the wtme of Mr. Bilwerd Hamilton, a reepected and wor- 
thy inenil>er, who haa died within the year. 
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rehearsals attended are indicated by the figures 1 and 
29. Such are the first fruits of the plan of registra- 
tion adopted within the last year, a plan which hap- 
pily enables «s now to determine the particular orca- 
sion at which each and every member of the society 
has been present duriiig the season. I am sure I 
shall meet with your cordial co-operation in the rec- 
ommendation that this plan of registration be so per- 
fected and carried out as to give to the government, 
at all times, the fullest knowledge in this important 
particular of attendance and non-attendance at re- 
hearsals. I have heretofore alluded, emphatically 
and often, to this crying evil of absenteeinn at rehear • 
sals^ and to the absolute necessity of a punctual and 
regular attendance on the part of every member, if 
they would acquire a thorough and practical knowl- 
edge of the music brought before them, and retain 
the fair reputation of the society and its claim upon 
the public for their patronat>:e and support. 

The public performances of the society during the 
year have been fewer than usual, and are comprised 
in the following programme : 

Dec. 25th. 1869— Handel's "Messiah." 
Dec. 26th, 1869— Costa's "Naaman." 
April 16th, 1870— Havdn's "Creation," 
April 17th, 1870— Mendelssohn's "Elijah.' 

In addition to which the Society gave its assiMtance 
at the celebration of the FiAieth Anniversary of the 
Mercantile Library Association, which took place on 
the evenin? of the 11th of March. And last, and by 
no means least, I do not forget your conlial and 
hearty co operation with the great choral masses, 
convened from all part« of New Encland and from 
remoter recions, who so grandly celebrated the con- 
summation of peace in our land within the walls of 
the Coliseum in the summer of 1869. 

The principal vocalists who have aided the society 
in their regular public performances for the year are 
as follows : 

Miss Adelaide Phillippi, Miss J. E. Houston, Mrs. 
J. W. Weston, Miss Lizxie M. Gates. Mr. M. W. 
Whitney, Mr. J. F. Hudolphsen. Mr. Wm. J. Winch 
and Mr. Edward Prescoit, all of whom were taken 
from the rank^ of our resid<>nt artists, — and Miss 
Antoinette Sterling of New York. 

I may be pardoned for alluding here to the time 
which wan given to the study of the Pas^ions-musik 
of Seb. Bach, and to some of the reasons which pre- 
vented the public performance of any portion of that 
great work in the season which haH jn^t closed. It is 
surely an era in the Society's history and in the musi- 
cal history of America, that this most diffirnlt ani 
long neglected composition has been taken hold of se- 
riously and in earnest, with the determination, I think 
I may safely say, of sooner or later masterins its ac- 
knowledged intricacies and sounding to the depths its 
solemn and mysterious harmonies ; nor should it be 
deemed a matter of mortification and self reproach, 
that after spending many weeks in patient rehearsal, 
it was so summarily laid aside. The reasons for its 
nonperformance in public this year were manv and 
sufficient. Both our excellent conductor and origan- 
ist were manifestly unwilling to present the work in 
any other than its complete and finished proportions, 
and this reluctance was frankly expressed to the gov- 
ernment at everv proper and available opportunity. 
It was a view which in itself was ju^t, without doubt, 
and, in a purely artistic sense, could not be gainsaid 
—and coming from gentlemen whom we all so much 
honor and respect, and in whose knowledge and judg- 
ment and good sense in such matters we place im- 
plicit reliance, it were strange if it did not wield its 
legitimate influence. For myself, however, I urgeil 
the public performance of such portions as we could, 
feeling, as I did conscientiously, that a small frag- 
ment of so profound and noble a composition were 
better than none at all, and that thus our music-lov- 
ing public would be the better prepared to receive 
and to understand the work in ita integrity, when af- 
ter further and carefn I, attention we were ready so to 
ofier it. In this feeling my associates in the govern- 
ment largely, I believe unanimously, shared ; and so 
a selection from the oratorio to occupy about one 
hour and a quarter in time was prepared, and the 
evening of Saturday, April 16th, the last in Passion- 
week, fixed upon for its performance. Here, how- 
ever, a new difficulty arose. An orchestra jsufficient 
for the occasion, in the double functions demanded 
by the music could not be obtained. In vain the 
government offered to change the evening to suit 
these requirements, and entered into ncfrotiations 
with Mr. Thomas for the aid of a portion or the 
whole of his efficient company. It was of no Qvail. 
The accompaniments could not be properly given in 
the Passion-season, to which, m the fitness and pro- 
priety of things, we were necessarily confined ; and 
so the attempt was at last, and reluctantly, abandon- 
ed. 

I have deemed this somewhat lengthy recital im- 
portant because in the minds of some, even of the 
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memben of this society, I believe the circunistanres 
of the case have not been hitherto fully understood. 
The fleld has been for the present abandoned, but not 
with dishonor. The noble work has indeed been 
laid upon the shelves of our library for a brief period 
ofrest only — not for its burial, as I trust and bulieve. 
And we should bear in mind, for our consolation, 
that it was not till it had been carefully studied and 
rehearsed in private circles and in Iar|;er societies fur 
a period of nearly two years that the first public per- 
formance of this Passion -music was ventured upon 
by the famous Sinf^akademic of Berlin in 1829, un- 
der the immediate direction of Mendelssohn, and then 
only after much hesitation and doubt and almost in 
defiance of the predictions of such men as Zeltcr and 
Marx, the elder Mendelssohn and many of the most 
influential members of the Academy. 

The preparation of the annals of the society is 
slowly but surely progressing, and it is hoped they 
will Se ready for publication sometime during the 
coming year. 

I have before suggested the propriety of advancing 
the standard of requirement in the examination of 
candidates for admission. The importance of this 
suggestion, it seems to me, is now more weighty than 
ever, inasmuch as the general standard of musical 
culture in the community is year by year progressing, 
the knowledge and appreciation of the great masters 
of choral composition is becoming more widely dif- 
fused, and an intelligent and educated public demands, 
and should receive, a more critical and careful ren- 
dering of such works as it is the province of this 
and kindred associations to perform. Already there 
are rivals in the field who contest with us in friend- 
ly strife for the palm of snperiority in choral achieve- 
ments. Very recently our sister association in Sn- 
lem has given a public performance of " Elijah," 
which has elicited from those best qualified to judge 
the highest encomiums of praise. Indeed, for intel- 
ligent conception of the spirit and -intent of the com- 
poser, for brilliant execution and legitimate and im- 
pressive effect, this effort, as a choral performance, 
deserves to rank among the very best that have ever 
been given in this country. That a society so young 
in years should acquire a reputation equal, if not su- 
perior, to that which our own association has hitherto 
claimed for itself alone among the great choral soci- 
eties in the land, is a fact which calls for our serious 
consideration, while at the same time it command 
our admiration and respect. Vi e hail it as a mark of 
the artistic progress of the af;e. We extend to this 
youthful association, and to all others of a kindred 
nature which have recently sprung into existence 
around us, the right hand of fellowship and of friend- 
ly recognition and regard. 

In conclusion I would allude in terms of eulogy to 
the invaluable aid and cooperation of our excellent 
conductor, Mr. Zerrahn, who for so many jears has 
given us the benefit of eminent abilities, while he has 
built up for himself a name now known and honored 
in this and in other lands. To our accomplished 
organist, Mr. Parker, our best thanks are due for hi:) 
faithful attendance to the sometimes tedious demands 
of his position, for the satisfactory manner in which 
he has fulfilled his responsible duties, and his uni- 
form kindness and courtesy to all with whom he has 
come in contact. 

Nor can I close this part of my report without ren- 
dering a brief but hearfelt tribute of affection to one 
who has for so long a time been joined with me as 
the next highest officer in the goveniment of the So- 
ciety, and who is now compelled by ill health, added 
to the pressure of other duties, to resign. I allude of 
course, to our esteemed associate, Mr. O. J. Faxon. 
For eleven successive years he has received the al- 
most unanimous vote of his follow members for the 
post of Vice-President of the Society. For nine 
years I can personally testify to the earnest, faithful 
manner in which ho has performed the delicate and 
important requirements of that post. No more loynl 
and deserving friend of the society, I venture to say, 
has ever been honored with their confidence and re- 
gard. On retiring from his office he carries with him 
the warm attachment and love of every one of his 
associates — of none more cordially and sincerely than 
of myself. It is to such of its tried friends and ser- 
vants that the Society owes nioro tlian any poor 
words of mine can express. That the blessing of 
health and happiness and prosperity, in fullest meas- 
ure, may be given him in his retirement from active 
duty is the hope and prayer of us all. 

It only remains to call to your minds the fact that 
the year on which we are about to enter will furnish 
an opportunity for the second of the regular series of 
Triennial Festivals, so happily inaugurated two years 
since. Should it be the intention of the incoming 
Board to continue these festivals, they will, without 
doubt, lose no time in taking such steps as shall in- 
sure for it a success exceeding, if possible, that of 
any former achievemaot of the kind. 



Sincerely thanking you, gentlemen, for the zeal 
and earnejitness with which you have performed your 
duties and upheld the honor of the Society in the 
year which has just closed, and with renewed wishes 
for your prosperity aud success, I most respectfully 
submit my report. 



Ode for the Musical Dog-Days.* 

* Maaning, probably, the JabllM Seuon. 

The "Diogenes" of the London Musical Standard 
has undertaken to help supply the enormous demand 
for librettos. In his last contribution he says : 

I now therefore beg to republish portions of what 
in its day was thought "a moftt admirable burlesque 
Ode," written in the year 1763, and alluded to in 
"Jones's Dissertation on the Musical Instruments of 
the Welsh" (1794). The title of the opuscule in 
question is as follows : — 

"An Ode on St. Cecilia** Day^adfiptfdto the ancient 
British Music: vi?., the Salt T^dx^ the Jews Harp^ the 
Marrow Bones and Cleavers, the Hitrdy ^rourt/y, ^. 
With an Introduction givinq some account of these truly 
British Instruments : by Bonnel Thornton EsqiUreS' 
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Cedlte TIblcineR Itall, von eedlte Oalll; 

Dico it^nim vobb «^4it«, Tlblcln«ii. 

Odito TiblclDM. vnhiii t«r diro ; qaat«rqn«. 

Jam vobb, dico, eadlte, TlUcinei, Al«x. Hdocius. 

Translation of the Motto. 

T<«ld, yield, ye Fiddlem, Freneh, Itnltaos, 
Yteld. yield. I mv antn— lUiwaliiins : 
One, two, thrre. Times I aay Flddlemglve o*er, 
Yield ye, I now aay Times 1, 2, 8, 4 ! 

e • • • • 



Recitative .— 



Stiike etriire, thefoft Jadale Hup, 
Scft and flharp. 

Br t(>eth rnercWe in Ann dnrenee kepi. 
And lightly by the volant finger svept. 



Air: — 



Basring twanpi the Iron Lyre, 
RhrillT thrilllnir, 
Trembling trilling. 

Whining with the wavering wire. 



Air : 



In utreins more exalted the salt box ehall Join, 
And clatfvrlnfr end bettering and clapping eomblne. 
With a mp and a tap while the hollow elde M>uod». 
Up and down leaps the flap and with rattling rebounds. 

Air :— 

With deed, dnll, dolefnl, heavy hums. 

With monmful rooani 

And vrleTonn groane 
The sober Hardy Gourdy thrums. 

[There is at least as much poesy io the second 
part, though I think the "Buzzing twangs the Iron 
lyre" is an idea that very likely may i)ot be thought 
to be exceeded. In these anvil beating and cannon 
shooting times it is a hint for the resuscitation of 
which many will doubtless thank roe.] 

Part II. 

Recitative :— 

With megin eonndn like thcM did Orpheui^ I<7nt 

Motion, Mnse, and life innplre ; 

When, as he play'd, the llateniog flood 

SttlPd it* loquanloua wavee aud f>llent utood; 

The treeft, swift bounding, danced with loonen'd stumps. 

And eluggUh stonce caper 'd in actWe Jumpe. 

Air: — 

Keeh rnddy breaeted Robin 
The concert bore a bob 'In, 
And cr^ry hooting owl around; 
The croaking froge. 
The grnntlng hoge. 
All, ell coneplr'd to laise th' enliv^niaf fonnd; 

Recitative: — 

Now to Ceellia, heavenly mi^d, 

Your loud united vohsee raise, 

With eolemn hymns to celebrate her pralae 

Kach instrnment shall lend Its aid. 

The salt box with clattering and clapping shall sooad 

The iron lyre 

Boning twang with wavMng wirs. 

With heary hum 

The sober llurdy Oonrdy thmm ; 

And the meny, merry marrow bonee ring round. 

• • e • e 

Dr. Arne had a benefit concert at "the little thea- . 
tre In. the Hnyroarket," where he introduced the va- 
rious "instruments*' named in the ode, allotting to 
each a solo ; and the ode of which portions have just, 
been offered was the one to which he adapted, them. 
Pity it is the performance cannot be revised, of 
course making the most of modem orchestial re 
sources and adding "additional accompaniments " 
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The New Jubilee. 

It may perhaps be remembered in New York — 
and it certainly is not forgotten in Boston — that we 
ventured, in a'mild and friendly way, to make one 
or two disrespectful jokes last year abont the great 



Peace Jubilee which set the Ilub of the Univerra a 
whirling in such an insane and diwrderly fashion. 
Possibly it may also be remembered that we drew 
from the vagaries of that insane week auguries of 
much future good, — a revival of popular interest in 
the best kinds of choral music, an enthusiasm for real 
art, an appreciftion of the great truth that the people 
need recreation quite as much as they need work. 
Our hopes are fulfilled even sooner than we expect- 
ed. A mania for monster concerts has seized upon 
the whole hemisphere. From.Maine to California the 
people are posnessed by the spirit of song. Feet 
that first lifted themselves to the measure of the can- 
can now bent four-fonr time to the burden of Handel's 
choruses, and the furthest stretch of impropriety 
which our young people today allow themselves is 
the Anvil Chorus, with a hundred musical black- 
smiths and an electrified park of anillery. ^ Let us 
rejoice in the great and glorious change without in- 
quiriug too closely into the agencies of our regenera- 
tion. Bergmano, Doremus, Thomas. Parepa, have 
all done much in the cultivation of high art ; but 
maybe it is Gilmore after all, with his hammers and 
cannon, and his peal of bells, and his flaming en- 
thnsiasm. whom wo most hail as the apostle of the 
new musical revival. 

The New York Jubilee has begun, so be sure, with 
an inordinste amount of brag ; but that is an imper- 
fection which we are bound to pardon. We are 
used to making allowances for programme-eloquence, 
and if we are promised ten we have learned to be 
content with five. Architects may wonder bow 
twenty-two thousand spectators are to be crowded in- 
to a building which, with all the proposed additions, 
will hardly hold ten thousand. Musicians may mar- 
vel at the promise of three thousand singers in a city 
where chorus singing is so shamefully neglected as 
it is in New- York. Experts may open their eyes a 
little at the " superlatively distinguished " and *' nn- 
approachahly^excellent " solo artists (all of the very 
first rank), whose names fill a list as long as the 
scroll of Leporello ; and we will not deny that the 
nnregenerate may smile at the announcement of a 
Quartet from " Martha " with a triple Nancy and a 
five-barrel Plunkett. But why should we haggle 
adout trifles 1 One does not call for JUet aux cham- 
pignons at a barbecue. 

Beethoven, perhaps, if he had his way, would keep 
his birthday (when it comes) in a rather different 
style ; but what has Beethoven to do with this affair 
except to lend it his name, and have maybe a day in 
his 'lonor smuggled into the programme for the sake 
of appearances ? When we ask for "Hail Columbia" 
must we be answered by the Symphony in D minor? 
For our part, we are quite satisfied both with the 
promises and the prospects. We know at any rate 
that we shall hear the best chorus and the best or- 
chestra in America. Wo know that all the opera 
singers in the country, coming down in one fell 
swoop, will teach us (if they do not quarrel too much 
with one another} something of the music of the 
spheres. It is a heavenly outlook which even the 
superstitions smoke of possible cannon cannot wholly 
obscure. Must we be angry then with a little hum- 
bug, and take to measuring benches in the Rink and 
counting noses among the chorus ? It is wiser far to 
throw up our hats and shout "glory I" — t<>i w* 'mor- 
sel ves diligently to work proving that the flTew York 
Festival is simost as big and as good as the famous 
Festival of Boston, snd as soon as it is over to get 
up another which shall be bigger and better than any- 
thing the world has ever seen. — Tribune June 4. 



How TRKT DO Honor to BKETnorair in Nbw 
York. The following, in all the newspapers, is 
worth preservation as a curiosity : 

pBOOBAMMB OF TH» 

CENTENNIAL MUSICAI. FEbTITAL, 

Mondey, Jnne 13; Tneedey June 14 : Wednesday. June 15 ; 
Thursday, June 16 J Friday, June 17; and Setimlay, June 

MONDAY EVENINa, JTTNE 13. 

GRAND INAUGURAL PROORADiMB. 

Fart First. 

STUFHONY IN C MINOR BKKTnOTBN. 

THB GREAT CLASSIC 0RC11R3TRA. 
THRBE UUNDRBD AND V1PTY 8BLBCTED IN- 
STRUMENTALISTS. 
GRAND ARIA AND CUORAI^E. 

*'Infiammatu8," Stabet Mater ROSSINI. 

MADAMB PARKPA-ROSA, 
THB BNTTRE GRAND COMBINED 0H0RU8. 
TOE ORQAN and the GREAT ORCHESTRA. 
GRAND CUORALE. 

"For Tie the TiOrd Our God" MBNDKL!;901IN. 

THB ENTIRE GRAND COMBINBD CHlrRUS, 
TUB ORGAN and the GREAT ORCHKSTKA. 

Fart Beoond. 
GRAND OTXBTURB, "OBEBON" VON WEBER. 



BOSTON, SATURDAY, JUNE 18, 1870. 
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THE ENTIRE GREAT ORCHESTRA of 

FIVE HUNDRED AND FIFTY VIRTUOSI, 

GRAND ART A, Cnrnf>t Obllnto, 

"LET THE BRIGHT SERAPHIM" HANDEL. 

MADAME PAREPA-EOSA 

MR. M. ARBUCKLE. 

GRAND CHORUS '<HALLELUJAH" HANDEL. 

THE COMBINED (^HORAL 80CIETTS9. Che 

GREAT ORCHESTRA and the ORGAN. 

GRAND PATRIOTIC FINALE. 

"THE STAR RPANGLRD BANNER." 

MADAME PARRPA-ROSA. 

THE KNTIRB CHORAL SOCIETIES, CHOIRS AND 

GRAND CHORUS. 

THE GREAT ORCHESTRA, 

THE MILITARY BANDS. 

THE DRUM CORPS, and 

THE ELECTRIC ARTILLERT. 

CONDUCTORS, 

CARL BERGMAN, CARL ZERRAHN, 

MAX MARETZEK, CARL ROSA, 

Dr. JAMES PBCH, and 

P. 8. GILMORB. 

The above proframme, Mla«)ted an the fnanfaml pre- 
rranme, pneeote all the eondnetoni— the Great Chnrml Or- 
(taolsatioo and the Great Oreheetra— with a fitting Patriotio 
Finale. 

AdmiMlon ftv thla oeeailon One Dollar. 



TUXBDAT^FTJCBNOOir, JUNX 14. 

GRAND OPERATIC, CHORAL. AND 

ORCHESTRAL PROGRAMME. 

Purt Tint, 

SELECTIONS FKOM THE 

SECOND SYMPHONY-BEETHOVEN. 

THE GRAND CENTENNIAL FESTIVAL ORCHESTRA, 

"THANKS BE TO GOD*' (MENDELSSOHN), 

BY THE GRAND CHORAL SOCIETIES. 

THE GRAND ORCHESTRA AND COLISEUM ORGAN. 

Rienii Orertare Wagner. 

GRAND OPERA ENSEMBLE. 

TL TROVATORE VERDI. 

MI^S CLARA LOUISE KELLOG 

aeLoonore. 
MRS. HOWARD PAUL 

ai Aineena. 
BIGNOR P. BRIGNOLI 

aiManrieo. 
BIGNOR PETRELLI 

as Count dl Lana. 

GRAND ARIA SOPRANO, DUO TENOR and SOPRANO 

and Finale of the Flmt Aet. 

DUO CONTRALTO and TENOR, AND 

"THE MISERERE." 

THE COMBINED CHORUSES OP THE ITALIAN 

AND GERMAN OPERA COMPANIF^ 

THE COLISEUM ORGAN AND THE GRAND 

ORCHESTRA. 

Part Beoond. 

ROBESPTERRE. LITTOLF, 

with the **MARSRILLAISB" io8tninienti>d for the en- 
tile BRASS and REED BANDS, 
THE GRAND FESTIVAL ORCHESTRA 

AlfD 

THE COMBINED MILITARY BANDS. 

Grand Duo, "MASANIELLO" Anber. 

SlgnorCH. LEFRANC. 

StgDor G. REYNA. 

Grand Trio, ^'WILLIAM TELL" Rowlnl. 

SlgnorCH. LEPRANC aa Arnold. 

SignorG. REYNA an Tell. 

Mr. JOSEPH HERMANS an Walter. 

Grand Quintet and Finale, MARTHA Von Flotow. 

MARTHA. 
MiarCAROLINE RICHINGS-BERNHARD, 
Mile ROSE HKRSEE, 

MiM ISABELLA McHULLOCH, 
MiflB ROSA COOK, 

Madam BERTHA JOHANNSEN, 
NANCY. 
Mtp. ZBLDA HARRISON-SEGUIN. 

MUe, FRIDA DE GEBELE, 

Mile. SOPHIE DZIUBA. 
LIONEL. 
Mr. WILLIAM CA8TI.E, 

Mr. THEODORE HABELMAN, 

Slgnor PRANi^ISCO PILLIPT, 

SIgnor B, MA88AMILLIANI, 
SUnor W. LOTTl, 
PLUNKET. 
Mr. 8. C. CAMPBELL, 

Mr. HENRI DRAYTON, 
Signer PETRELLI, 

Slgnor O. REYNA, 

Sitmor AD. RANDOLFI, 
with the eODiMned GRAND CHORUSR:^ OF THB ITALIAN, 
ENGLISH, AND GERMAN OPERA COMPANIIES. eiittained 
bj tha GRAND ORCHESTRA. 

GRAND CHORALS 

"Aohieved is the OloriooB 'Work," 

Ilaydn. 
TOE ENTIRE COMHINRD CHORAL SOCIETIES, 
GREAT ORCHESTRA AND ORGAN. 
GALOP, "JUBILEE" MARETZEK. 

The Qrest Oroheatra 

AND 

The HiUt&rr Bands. 

The foregoing programme preiwntii bj flir the greateet num- 
ber of rroognlwd ttar* and artiste which have erer been ae- 
sembled and presented on one occasion, together with the 
eatire eombined choral eoeleties, the combined ehotOMS, the 
great orchestra and the mllitery band*. 

The price of admission for this occasion will be 

One PoUor and Fifty Cents. 

TtJBSDAY BVBlNINa, JUNB 14. 
FIRST GRAND ORATORIO. 



HAYDN'S ORATORIO, 

"THB CREATION." 
Madame Farepa-Bosa, 

Mr. H. Nordblom. 

Mr. M . W. 'Whitney. 
A ad the Selected Omterio Socieclen, 
nnm1»ering OTer 

Tw* Tlionannd Tolcen* 
Anniated hy tHe C^llaenim Or.-aB aad 
Che Grand Orchestra* 



WEDNICBDAT AFTEBNOOX, June 16. 

PROGRAMS FOR THK MILLION. 

All ^the Maaleal Eleneeatn ef the Festiral 

Cembined* 
GR1CAT DAY of 

National, Fatriotio, Fopalar and Olaaaioal 
SeleotlonSt under the dlreetlon of 

Mr. F. 8 Qilmore 

THE RENOWNED pnJMtor of THE 
National Feaoe Jubilee. 
In rccordence with a general desire Mr. Qilmore will 
produce 

Verdi's Famona Anvil Ohorns, 
The Star Spangled Banner and other 
Popular pieces, m performed at the 
Feaoe Jubilee, also, 
Jullien'8 Quadrille of All Nations, 
Introduetng the hymns of Bneland. France, Rusfria. 
PruMia, America, and other Nationalities, Full 
Chorus. Grand Orchestra, Coliseum Organ, Mil- 
itary Bands, Drum Corps. Anril Company, 
Bell Chimes, Cannon and other aceompanlments. 

Mr. Gilmore's Popular Programme < 
will also in4>lQde the eelehrated Orertnrs to 'William Tell, 
and lies Martyres ; also Gounod's Ave Maria, with 
ohligato Ibr 

One Hundred 'Violinists, 
and will present the grand rhoir of artists and the entire 
eombined Choral Societief. Early publieation of all the num- 
bers. 

WEDNBSDAT EVSNING, JT7NE 16. 

Second Qrand Oratorio, 

SplMttlonn from 

THB nfTH flTMPHONT-BeethoTen. 

MENDET.ASOHN*S 

Grand Oratorio, 

ENJah. 

Madame Parepa-Rosa. 

Miaa Nettie Sterling. 

Mr. "Wm. Castle. 

Mr. M. W. Whitney. 

and 

The Handel and Haydn Society of Boston. 

nnmberlnir for this occasion 

Upwards of Biz Hundred 'Voices. 

The wery Bigli 'Reputation of this Society 
naturally lesds to the anticipation of one of the most delight- 
ful and artistic performances of this Great Oratorio wlUch 
can by any possibility take place. 

THURSDAY AFTERNOON, JUNE 16. 1S70. 

Great BeethoTen Matinee. 

Selections flrom his Greatest Works 

For the Combined Choral Societies, 

The Grand Chorus of Artists. 

The Most Eminent Soloists. 

The Great Orchestra, the Organ. 

SelwstionN from Mount of Olives. Fidelio and the 
Ninth Symphony. 

It is worthy of remark that at no previous oooaslon in 
America ha?e all the elements for which this great master 
wrote been combined In on« musical gathering— the Oratorio, 
the Opera, the Orehestial Combination, and the Organ. 

THUBSDAT EVENING, JUNE 19. 

Part I. 

Grand Operatic 

Choral and Misoellaneoos 

Programme. 

FBIDAT AFTEBNOON, JUNE 17. 

Grand Oratorio Matinee. 
Handel's Great Oratorio, 

Madame Parepa-BocB 




uitt ^Iroab. 



The Messiah. 



and 



Bumberlog orer 



The Selected Oratorio Societies, 



Two Thousand 'Voices, 
asiisted by the CoUneum Organ and 

The Great Orchestra. 

FRIDAY EVENING, JUNE 17. 

Grand Operatic, Choral, and Misoellaneeus Pro- 
gramme. 

SATUBDAY AFTEBNOON, JUNE 18. 

Tenth and Ijant Festiwal Concert. 

Selections from the Ninth Symphony. 
Five Thousand Sabbath School Children, 
and Grand National Finale, 
with 
Eight Thousand Voices, 
The Children, The Combined Choral 
Societies. The Great Orchestra. 
The Drum Corns, The Militsry Bands, 

The Organ and The Electric Battery. 

NOTICE.— Tiie Selections of the Soloists, the maiirlgals and 
the numbers of the Military Bands are not yet added to the 
foregoing p rogramme. 



London* 

RoTAL Italian Opera. The reTival of Chem- 
bini's fine Opera, "Medea" witli Mile. TIetjens as 
the heroine, deserves honorable mention, if only as a 
proof that the lessees of this establishment desire thst 
the classical minority of the sadience shall occssion- 
ally have a treat to themselves. Dr. Gang's Jaaon, 
too, mast bo prsised as a resllj excellent perform- 
ance of a most exsctinjp part : and we sincerely hope 
thst, in the present dearth of tenors, so reliable and 
conscientious an artist will not be lost sight of in fa- 
tore seasons, especially when soch works ss "Fide- 
lio" and "Medea" are presented. Rossini's "Bar- 
biere" introdaced Mme. Adelina Patti for the first 
time this sesson in the part of Rotina, and Sinmor 
Mario, after a two yesr's absence, in that of Count 
Almaviva. How the former sang snd acted, and how 
the latter acted and sang, it is needless to dwell upon : 
saffice it to say that both nrtists were received with 
enthasiasm. Mme. Patti has also appeared in "La 
Sonnambula" and "Maria," the house being on each 
occasion crammed to the ceiling. In the last-named 
Opera Signor Urio rosde a soccessful debut as Liori' 
dlo, (giving the whole of the music with much efiect, 
and gaining an enthoslastic encore for "M'appari." 
Mile. Pauline Lucca, as Marghenta^ in Ooonod's 
"Faust," and Leonora, in "La Favorite," has been 
received with a cordial welcome ; and we may al§o 
say that in the latter work Signor Mario sang much 
of the music of Fernando, at least with a style, if 
not with a voice, whic^h no tenor can equal. The 
production of M. Ambroise Thomas's "Hamlet" has 
given Signor Cotogni an opportunity of displaying 
powers, in the principal character, with which few 
persons had, we believe, credited him ; but "Ham- 
let" is no favorite of ours, and Mile. Sessi's Ophdia 
did not make us like it any better. Why should this 
really clever vocalist attempt to be so versatile. — 
MuB, Times, June 1. 

DxuRT Lakr. — Meyerbeer's Opera, "Roberto il 
Diavolo," has been sn extraordinary attraction at 
this establishment daring the past month, the exquis- 
ite singing of Mile. Christine Nilsson, in the part of 
Alice, enabling the majority of the opera frequenters 
— even those who remember Jenny Lind in the same 
character — to sit with the utmost enjoyment through 
a work which, with its many beauties, certainly con- 
tains some of its composer's dullest music. As Mar' 
gherita in Gounod's "Faust," Mile. Nilsson has also 
created a legitimate effect; and we have no doubt 
that these two Operas will continue to command the 
greatest audiences of the season. We must also re- 
cord the success of Mme. Volpini as Lady EnricJtetta 
in Flotow's Opera, "Marta/* a part admirably suited 
for her light soprano voice and facile execution. The 
production of Weber's "Abu Hassan," and Mozart's 
"L'Oca del Cairo," on the same evening was an 
event of the utmost interest to real music lovers ; al- 
though, as might be expected, they attracted but few 
of the general public, who rather go to hoar singers 
than works. Weber's Operetta could scarcoly satis- 
fy those who expected to hear a specimen of its com- 
poser's latest style. Founded upon the well-known 
story in the "Arabian Nights," the libretto gives 
scope for some excellent bustling music, of which 
Weber (who was but twentyfoor years of age when 
he composed it) has amplyavailod himself. Through- 
out the work the music is wonderfully adapted to the 
situation, and although we can scarcoly imagine that 
the Opera will become a stock favorite at this estab- 
lishment, there is no question that the lessee has well 
earned the thanks of all musicians by producing it. 
"L'Oca del Cairo," although having all the effect of 
a perfect composition, was lef^ by Mosart in an un- 
finished state. Portions of other incomplete Operas, 
by the same composer, were afterwards added ; and 
the libretto, rewritten by MM. Victor Wilder and 
Constantin, is the version which is now used. Much 
of the music of this work is nearly — we might, indeed, 
say fully— equal to that in either "Le Nozze." or 
"Don Gio\*anni," the Jinaie, especially, containing 
mnch of the wondrous power shown in these two Op- 
erss. Considering the amount of genius which th^ 
composer has displaved in the treatment of this sim- 
ple subject, it seems incredible that such music should 
nave remained so long unknown ; but with the full 
knowledge of the apathy of the public towards what 
18 really good, we doubt whether oven this excellent 
revival will have the effect of permanently placing 
''L'Oca del Cairo" amongst the established works of 
its composer. In "Aim Hassan," the principal parts 
were most efficiently filled by Mme. TrebelliBeitini, 
who received an unanimous encortj for her artistic 
rendering of the song, "O Fatima"^Mme. Monbelli, 
Mme. CorsI, Mile. Briani, Signori Castelli, Ragucr 
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and Trerero. "L'Oca del Cairo" introduced a jonnf^ 
stn^r, Mile. Pauline Lewitsky, who made go faror- 
able an impression by her thoroaghl j-trained Tocali- 
sation and prepofeessinfi^ manner as to lead as to 
hope that she may prove a ralaable acqnisttion to the 
company. The other characters were assii^ned to 
Mme. Sinico, Mme. Corai, Siffnori Gassier, Gardoni, 
Trevero and Mr. Lyall, all of whom proved their 
reverenoe for the composer by singing their very best 
on the occasion. — Ibid. 

Oratorio CoNCBRTfl— The ninth and closing 
concert of the season took place on Wednesday, when 
the programme incladed Mendelssohn's Lohgesang 
and Beethoven's Choral Symphony. The associa- 
tion of two sach master-pieces is pecnliarly appro- 
I^riate, and formed a grand climax to an interest- 
ng series. The performance was generally efficient, 
especially in the Lohgetang, which appeared to have 
had the advantage of more preparation and rehearsal 
than the symphony. The solo vocalists were Mme. 
Lemroens-Sherrington.MIss Sinclair, Mr. Cnmmings, 
and Herr Carl Stepan. Mr. Barnby condocced 
with his nsnal judgment and care ; and his capital 
choir did good service in the choral movements of 
both works. 

The series of concerts jnst terminated commenced 
00 Decembers, with Hsnders Dettingen Te Deum 
end Acisand Ga/atea— both for the first time with 
Mendelssohn's additional accompaniments — which 
were followed by the Mewahf and Seamru, Jephthah, 
Beethoven's jl//ssa Solenm'M, Bsch's Patnon Afutic, 
EHjah, Mr. Bamby's RAehah, and Alexander's 
Featt. 

pBiLHARirOTrTO SociRTT— Spohr's symphony, 
The Power of Sound, to adopt a misnomer even more 
expressive than the rightfnl title— was played at this 
society's fifth concert on Monday la<it, and again 
asserted itself as the masterpiece. There are rea- 
sons in plenty why the symphony shoald not be pop- 
alar. It Is fall of melody, and of the charm arising 
from refined treatment; moreover it illostrates a 
theme that appeals to every heart. The work was 
heard on Monday with nnflagging attention, and a 
generally good performance presented it ander favor- 
able, if not the most favorable, conditions. Beetho- 
ven's second symphony (in D) is too well known 
even for sach general remarks as the foregoing. 
There was room for improvement in the execution of 
certain passages ; bat this is nsnally the esse with 
one or other of the symphonies at the Philharmonic 
concerts, and it arises, we presame, from want of 
time tor adequate rehearsal. 

The concerto was Weber's in E flat for piano, a 
work rarely heard, owing, perhaps, to the overshad- 
owing popularity of the Concert etOck, which seems to 
monopolize all the attention pianists sre able to give 
itt aathor. The concerto in B flat is Weber's second, 
and was written at various times daring the years 
1811-12. It ranks, therefore, in chronological order 
soon Bfver.Ahu Hassan, and, like that little opera, il- 
lustrates the master's less characteristic style. That 
it is a work of great merit we cannot say ; at the 
same time its claims to an occasional hearing are nn- 
deniable. The pianist was Ilerr Paucr, who sug- 
gests the thought that, amid the incessant demands 
made by a London season upon artists of eminence, 
it is barely possible for them to do justice to their 
fame when the work in hand requires careful prepara- 
tion. Under all circumstances, liowever, Herr Pauer 
shows himself a genuine artist, and the recall he ob- 
tained was a due recognition of merit. Tne over- 
tures were Meyerbeer's Strumaee and Mozart's Noxxe 
di Ftqctro, widely- contrasted examples of coniposen 
who nave had very little in common. That the au- 
dience heard Mozart with delight, and Meyerbeer 
with curious interest, need not be said. As regards 
Stniensee, however, we may question if it appeara 
to advantage out of the place assianed to it by the 
composer. Mile. Orgeni, who will be remembered 
as one of the Royal Italian Opera company some 
time ago. sanor the great scena from Dfr Freiachuiz, 
and Donizetti's " Ardon gl'incensi " (flute obbfignto 
capitally played by Herr Svensdcn) so as to obtain 
considerable applause. Mr. Santley also appeared, 
his selections beini; Spohr's " Di militari onori,, 
(Jessonda) and "Non pib andrai/' both done per- 
fectly. 

Nbw Pbilharmoitic.— The fourth of these enter- 
tainments took place in St. James's Hall last Wed- 
nesday week, when the following selecJoo of music 
was performed :>- 

Orertare, "Dwr WMMrtngvr** Chernbial. 

Aria, **0 mio r«rnaDdo" (La Favorita) Donlsettl. 

Concerto la A miaor, VloUn Spohr, 

Aria, "Di qui lo vedo'* (L'AfHealiM) Mejertwar. 

BjmphoDy In B flat B«ethoTen. 

ftODdo, PUnolbrta and Orebat farm, "La Batour da Lon- 
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Aria, "Tedral earino" Moaari. 

Tariatlonv. Vlolla.'. .......■■.•■ «••*■■..•.•*. .Pasanlnl. 

Aria, "LaTalloo"^ OooDod. 

Sjmphooy, **flnaA| of tha Jopltcr" Monrt. 

The Athenceum speaks thas of Mr. Limpos's orato- 
rio, The ProdigoTs Rdtam : 

"The composer is an amateur clergyman, who 
holds the post of Minor Canon at St. George's Chap- 
el, Windsor. We will not couusel the Rev. H. F. 
Limpns to inwardly digest the proverb, 'Ne sutor/ 
&c., because it is evident that he has ability enough 
to warrant a use of the pen. But there is music and 
music — psalm -tunes and oratorios for example ; and 
ear advice to Mr. Limpus is — avoid the latter, since 
it can only result in mnch wasted labor, and more 
disappointment. It is hardly worth while to dwell 
upon the libretto of a work not likely to occupy mnch 
attention ; but we may say that the story is treated in 
a clumsy fashion. Certain verses are taken from the 
parable ; and upon each is hung a string of reflec- 
tions. The narrative itself is smothered under this 
load of moralizing, and becomes, at best, of secon- 
dary concern. Whether such an arrangement be 
right or wrong the reader may safely be left to de- 
cide for himself. The music is for the most part cor- 
rectly and agreeably written, and shows an easy pro- 
duction of commonplace melody. This is nearly all 
we can urge in its favor. In the matter of original 
invention and independent thought the work is sadly 
wanting. We may even go so far as to say that Mr. 
Limpus appears to have copied Handel assiduously, 
only drawing a line at the actual reproduction of the 
great master^s themes. If it were worth while, we 
could bring forward example upon example of this ; 
but it is not worth while, and we refrain. Let us, 
however, ask what is the use of producing such tame 
and colorless ma^ic in the days when the great mas- 
tera are known and admired by everybody. Orato- 
rios like The FrodigaVs Retwrn have not the ghost of 
a chance ; and their sure fate is speedy forgetful ness 
— a fate the composera shoald look upon as merci- 
ful." 

St. PsTBRSBuitoH.^-A subscription is being got 
up to erect at Smolensk a monument to the well- 
known Russian composer, Michael Nicholajewitsch 
Glinka, born at the village of Nowospask, in the 
Jelna district of the Smolensk Government, and died 
the drd February, 1857, at Berlin. His opera, Life 
for the Csaar, was produced for the first time at St. 
Petersburgh, on the 27ih November, 1836, and his 
other opera, Russian and LudmiUa, on the 27th No- 
vember, 1842. 

Fix>BBKOB. Herr Hans von Billow has returned 
from Berlin. He will shortly carry out a project he 
has long cherished, namelv — the formation of a per- 
manent "Sinfonie-Capdle/' for the purpose of giving 
popular orehestral concerts. The first of such con- 
certs will be given in the Teatro Principe Umberto, 
and the programme thus constituted : "Juhel Onver- 
ture," C. M. von Weber ; Symphony in G minor, 
Mozart ; Pianoforte Concerto, Beethoven ; Overture 
to Siruensee, Meyerbeer ; '^Reapers' Chorus," from 
Prometheiu, Liszt; and Symphony in C minor, Beet- 
hoven. 
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BOSTON, JUNE 18, 1870. 
Festiyali. 

This is " Jubilee " season ; and mosic having ran 
its quiet, modest course in the usual way of Art, 
this summer month so far is given over to the noisy 
echoes, here and there, of last year's great Peace Jubi- 
lee, Monster Concerts, Choral Festivals, Beethoven 
Centennial Celebration in New York (with Gilmore 
guns and anvils, Verdi Miierere, steam Calliope, 
and all the modem improvements which may be sup- 
posed to interest the great composer who had grown 
already deaf to his own music,— of which, however, 
one whole Symphony and extracts from othera are 
included in the programme, to make it clear that 
this great splurge has anything to do with Beetho- 
ven !). The New York afi'air, we suppose, will be 
over by the time this appears; and we may then 
gather up the elements of some light impression of 
it after the smoke and dog-day heat and flany haye 



been cleared away. Meanwhile we copy on another 
page the ingeniously grandiloquent and swelling 
Programme of the week, which doubtless haa been 
modified • in some particulara. We wonder if the 
words "Grand," "Complete Combined Grand," 
" Grand-Popular-CIassical-Patriotic-National," &c., 
were ever reiterated so many times in one bill of 
fare ! Such incense must be most acceptable to Beer 
hoven, as well as snch an amy of Conductors re- 
presenting widely separate spheres of music, and of 
Italian, German, English opera singers, good, bad 
and indifferent, all so distinguished for their deep 
sympathy with the spirit of Beethoven and high Ger- 
man Art 1 

But the explanation of it is, that the same restless, 
enterprising class of spirits who got np the Boston 
Jubilee, exists also in New York and in all the great 
commercial cities, always eager to be doing things on 
a stupendous scale ; and they must needs imitate, if 
possible surpass (which they will not do), the great 
example of a year ago. The Centennial year of 
Beethoven is only seized upon 'to -give it color, and 
jnst enough of his mosic introdnced to save appear- 
ances. The fact that this festival is not given at the 
season of the master's birthday (December 17), is no 
fair ground of criticism ; the celebrations in many of 
the German cities, even in his own Vienna, are an- 
nounced for various weeks during the summer and 
autumn. For it is quite as significant, perhaps even 
mora to, to make a centennial year of. it, letting the 
choros of the world's debt to the great Musician echo 
from land to land throughoot the summer. Besides, 
the summer season is the most convenient for great 
gatherings ; then distinguished artists are the most 
available. Doubtless all this will not prevent a great 
many less pretentions, more sincere and genuine mu- 
sical commemorations on the actual centennial birth- 
day next December. — The New York festival will be 
neither all bad, nor all good. In spite of mnch dis- 
play of vanity and mutually jostling egotisms, there 
will be some fine manifestations of high, noble Art. 
The performance of Elijah by our Handel and Haydn 
Society, all armed and eager for the fray, can hard- 
ly fail to be a redeeming feature ; fer doubtless we 
shall hear that they have done their best, and under 
favorable conditions, as to solo artists, and especially 
the orchestral accompaniment The giving of whole 
works — three Oratorios — is. so far, the taking of a 
higher groond than that of last year's Jubilee,— of 
course only possible within more limited dimensions. 
And the great orchestra New York can fnraish, with 
Carl Bcrgmann for Conductor, promises well for 
Symphony and Overture ; while as to solo singing, 
is not Parepa in herself a host ? 

Smaller Jubilee ech oes, great for their several lo- 
calities, have occurred in various New England cen- 
tres of population, such as Springfield, New Bedford, 
&c., and other festivals of like kind, taking mainly 
the character of choral mass meetings, with some- 
what of an educational view, are to be held here and 
there during the summer. That at Springfield took 
place last week on Wednesday and Thursday. The 
choras singen of the surrounding towns were there. 
Parepa was there ; Gilmore was there with guns and 
drums, but not it seems, with anvils ; Mrs. H. M. 
Smith, Mr. Castle, Mr. M. W. Whitney, and other 
solo singen ; Mr. Arbuckle, with his cornet ; Dr. 
James Pech, of New York, Mr. Whiting, the organ- 
ist, &c. The Republican likens the programme of 
the first day to " an entertaining volume in substan- 
tial covers ;" that is, it consisted of a light and varied 
miscellany introduced and followed by a great cho_ 
ras (Mendelssohn's " Thanks be to God " and Ros. 
sini's Injlammatus — the former conducted by Mr , 
Whiting, the latter of course by the inflammable P. 
S. G.) These were the upper and under crnsts of 
tlie pie. The "four and twenty black-birds," were a 
cornet iolo(De Beriot's 7th Air and variations); a Mo* 
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cart Air and dtven Enf^Iish Ballads, by Mme. Parepa 
Rosa ; the " Two Grenadiers," by Mr. Whitney ; 
the FreyschUtz Scene by Mrs. Pratt , of Spri n^r field 
a Cavatina by Pacini ; '*The Milk Maid's Marriapre/' 
by Mrs- Smith ; The " Wirldwiod Polka " (comet) 
&c., &c. 

The Second day bej^an with an afternoon concert, 
a melange of the patriotic, sensational, sentimental, 
&c., — mostly reminiscences of the Peace Jubilee,— > 
all under the direction of Mr. Oil more. In the eve 
ning the Creation, About 400 singers were in atten' 
dance, and an orchestra of SO. The performances 
were, for the most part, considered a success. 

Naturally the best and largest of these mass singing 
meetings was the Choral Festival held at head quar-* 
ters, Boston Music Hall, on Tuesday evening, June 
7. This was more largely choral, and made np of 
solid music. A thousand voices, composed of the 
"Boston Chorus," organized for the Peace Jubilee, 
the "Choral Union," of South Botton, and the Chel- 
sea Society, made ao imposing appearance, and pro- 
duced a grand volume of sound. Indeed the thou- 
sand voices sounded, in several of the choruses, much 
better than ten times their number in the Coli- 
seum. The Conductora were Mr. ZaRRAHir, Mr. 
EuoBNB Thater (Director of the Choral Union), 
and Mr. Gilmorr, as representing ibe parent stock 
whence all these lesser Jubilees are offshoots. The 
selections were almost wholly reminiscences of the 
Coliseum. The choruses (with small oithestra and 
organ) were: Nicolai's Fest-Onvertnre on "Ein feste 
Burg," Handel's "Hallelujah," Haydn's *'The heav- 
ens are telling," Mendelssohn's "He watching over 
Israel," Rossini's Inflammatut, &e. The solo singen 
were Mrs. Smith, Mrs. Hall, Miss Gates, Miss 
Rtaw, Mra. Elder, and Messra. W. J. Wirch, H. 
L. Whitnrt, KcDOLPnsRir and Wildr. Several 
smaller pieces, such as "La ci darem" by Miss Byan 
and Mr. Rudolphsen, and the "Angel Trio,'* from 
Elijah, were sung. The orchestra gave a passable 
rendering of the "Tell" overture; and Mr. Ar- 
BUCKLB pleased by his admirable comet playing of 
the same pieces as in Springfield. The concert, 
which was organized by the Committee of Mr. Tour- 

j^'s "National Musical Confrress," and designed as 
we suppose, to set the ball rolling for the round of fes- 
tivals thmnirhont New England, gave on thd whole a 
good deal of satisfaction both to the active participants 
and to a pretty numerous responsire andicnce. Such 
Choral meetings are the best fruit of the Coliseum. 

The School Frstival. — The exercises at the 
annual Musical Exhibition of the Public Schools, on 
Wednesday, June 8, at the Music Hall, were more 
interesting than ever, and gave convincing proof of 
solid progress, both in the singing of the children, 
and in their intelligent mastery of the rudiments of 
written music. 

The morning exhibition was of children of the 
Primary Schools. Twelve hundred of these little in- 
nocents, terraced on the platform, amid great masses 
of June flowere, festoons, bafkets of ivy and other 
Tines, the girls all in white, Beethoven statue and 
Great Organ iq the background, made a lovely scene. 
The Concert opened with the Overture to "Tell" 
played by Koppitz's fine orchestra from Selwyn's 
Theatre, and then began the children's exercises un- 
der the direction of their devoted teacher, a man who 
has shown a genius for this work, Mr. Luther W. 
Masor. Tlicy sang in unixon : first an old German 
Choral;" then a simple, cheerful "Lark" song (also 
an old German melody) ; and then "Ye hills and 
verdant valleys," foi* which the music had been bor- 
rowed from one of Schumann's little Album pieces 
for the piano : "Der/rohe Landnnann*' This last was 
a particularly nice selection, and sounded charming- 
ly ; only it was taken rather too fast. All the pieces 
were sung in good time and tune, with fresh, sweet 
voices, wanting volume of course at that age, but mu- 
sically blended, and not harsh and shouting. 



Then came physical exereises, timed to Gungl's 
" Cockoo Galop " by the orchestra ; which, from the 
perfect precision and simultaneousness of movement 
of arms, head, and whole body, rhythmical and grace- 
ful, had a kaleidescopic charm, and evidently were 
greatly enjoyed by the little acton themselves, each 
happy in being a live unit of so harmonious a whole. 

Mr. Mason's illustrations of the method of teach- 
ing in the Public Schools were neccessarily brief, 
but showed how thoroughly the thing is done ; and 
that they do not merely sing by note, bnt actually 
leaAi to read notes and to explain all that relates to 
the simplest notation, time, &c., and to sound the 
intervals of the diatonic scale. These illustrations 
covered the first, the second, and the third year's 
course, each with song^, followed by miscellaneous 
school songs, and gave great surprise and satisfaction. 
The minnteneas with which these first steps of knowl- 
edge were graduated, showed rare ingenuity. 

Then followed " Song of Praise," by N&geli ; 
"The Chad's Angel," by Glaser; "Praise'of Song," 
by Hiller ; all freah and musical and childlike ; and 
then, fbr a dose, the pretty Seroi*ehorus and Chorns, 
rang last year : " What song doth the cricket sing 1" 
and each stania answered by the choms: 

**What mj all T Low and mirth, in the air, and in the 

eeiih; 
Terj, very soft and merry. Is the natninl song of earth.'* 

The exhibition of the High and Grammar Schools 
(the older classes of the latter), again 1200 pupils, 
took place at four p. m., under the direction of Ju- 
lius EiCHBRRO, teacher of singing in the High and 
Normal Schools, with J. B. Sharlard, teacher in 
the Grammar Schools, at the Organ. This of course 
was the high hour of Festival, and it surpassed, to 
eye and ear, all that have gone before. After a good 
solid Organ Voluntary, all the voices joined in uni- 
son in the beautiful Bach Choral : "Now night comes 
softly stealing" ("Nun ruhen alls WSlder**), organ and 
orchestra supplying harmony. The mass of tone 
was rich, full, pure and firm, the notes well sustain- 
ed, and the impression grand. Had it been sung 
less uniformly loud, it would have been more in 
keeping with the words. Weber's Jubilee Overture 
was then well given by a goodly orchestra. The 
next chom«, by Mendelssohn : "O vales," was nice- 
ly sung in three part harmony. ■ So too the buoyant 
strain from Van Bree's CanUU "St. Cecilia." in 
which the pupils of the "Girls' High and Normal and 
the Highland High Schools" (so much for Annexa- 
tion !) sang the soli. A Chorus by Donizetti : "Rest, 
weary Pilgrim." followed ; and then a very inspirit- 
ing and genial Glee, "Away to the Piehls," by Mr. 
Eichberg, for chorus and soli, by the "High" girls 
again. 

The Vocal and Physical Exereises under the di- 
rection of Mr. L. B. MuRROR, such as we have de- 
scribed more than once before, but carried to yet 
higher perfection, made a mo«t delightful episode. 

Then came the Overture to Egmont (it was pleas- 
ant to see with what interest the pupils listened to 
the orchestra), followed by one of Mendelssohn's 
Motets for three femnlc voices : "Ye sons of Israel," 
a contrapnntol composition of some intricacy, sung 
by the High Schools, of course, and really a marked 
achievement for them, showing that muaic in the 
schools means more than has been credited. The 
gay old madrigal : "I love my love" was enthusias- 
tically re-demanded. The beautiful chorus by Ros- 
sini : "Wake, gentle Zephyr," pleased even more 
than last year. "Old Hundred," the audience rising 
and joining in the last verae, closed the feast of un- 
alloyed enjoyment. The results of the year are a 
very noticeable development of pure, firm, musical 
tone in the general average of Toioes ; as well as 
certainty, aplomb, and really musical character in the 
singing. 

These exercises showed what has been done in the 
Primary and the older portion of the Grammar and | 



High Schools. Later in the- week we witnessed what 
had been done for the younger classes of the Gram- 
mar Schools, under the admirable drill of Mr. Holt. 
Of this next time. 



FARKrNOTOR, CoRR. Mr. Karl Klauser gave 
last week his 4.5th and 46th mating and soir^ at 
Miss Potter's Young Ladies' School. The artists 
were Miss Mehlig, and Messra. Thco. Thomas and 
F. Bergner. The programmes were as follows : 

I. 
Trio : Plane, Tlolhi end Tloloneello, B flat. Op. 97. 

Phantesleiitwke. Piano. Op. 12 ffchnmann. 

Boaata : Ptaoo and T|oloni*«tl1o, A. Op- fl9 Bf^ihoren. 

Trio : PkDo, TioUoand VloloneeUo, B fUt,Op. 100. 

Belkubert. 

n. 

Trio : Plaiie, TloUo and Tioloiieello, D Minor, Op. 68. 

9r.hnniann. 

8onafa : Piano and Tlolin. A , Op. 47. R««thorpn. 

Role Piano. SptnnrrIM "FIW«vn(1<* ITollirn(1«>r'* LUst. 

Trio : Piano, Violin and YlolDneallo, D minor, Op 49. 

MendelMohn. 



(Crowded oni last dme). 

GONB ABROAD.— IffiP. 0. A. Baaar will be grreaCly mlaMd 
In eliaKh and eoneert room daring the year to cone. She 
•ailed for HaTie on the 14th nit., bent npon Riving her fine 
voice due opportanilies in the beet eehoole of Europe, partie- 
nlarly In Florence, where eho is at preeeot. But it b aleo her 
plan to peae some time In LeIpiifr, and near Bobert Frans at 
Halle. When she returns, she will no doahi sing his songs 
more sweetly eren than before. 

Mies Adilaidb Panxirrs ie already in California, singing for 
a few months ;— a piece of fortnne on which we may eoncrmt- 
nlafee the Califomiane. 8o both oar prioAipal Gontraltoa haTo 
left OS waiting, with swh patience as we eaa, for their retam. 

And that brilliant, charming yonng pianist, Prilalein Auai 
Topp, after a Complimentary Benefit In New Tork. hae gone 
back to Germany ; bat with the intentioo, we beHcTe, of play- 
ing aoon in Booth America. Saeeesi go with her there and 
everywhere ! Boiton will welcome her whenever she returns. 

And now wo read that Camilla Ubso (M m» Loire), after 
her great deeds In California, has sailed for Europe. We hope 
to h«ar report of her playing Mendeb«ohn*« Violin Concerto 
before a Lelprig audience, fbr each ao artlet ought to make 
her mark there. 

In a flnr weeks, too, Mme. PAaipA-ltosA and Carl Rosa will 
ba gooa, seeking rest among old flrlends in her English home ; 
perhaps giring English Opera there, as good, to say the least, 
as London tffc heard. Cart Roaa as Conductor, too, will 
make his mark among them. Bnt they will not forsake as 
long ; Herr Carl has already taken step9 to make himself a 
dtlasa of the Pnited States. 

Slnsital Corrtspnhnte. 

Baltimorb, June 10. — Mnsie, in Baltimore, or at 
least good music, seems hy nine-tenths of the puhlie 
to be looked at, when they condescend to look at all, 
in the light of a very secondary matter ; not to he 
for a moment compared to the merits of polities, 
horse racing or pri7.e fights ! One may look till he is 
gray in thd four daily papere, without finding so 
much as a hint that any decent music is to be heard : 
except it may be in the adverti^ment columns. It 
would seem as though nothing hut one of Gilmore's 
earthquakes would turn the attention of the public to 
the fact of there being such a thing as "the dirine 
art." 

rrerioufl to the formation of the "Peahody Insti- 
tute," four yean ago, the amount of music which 
could be heard outside the churches and theatres was 
extremely small. There are amateur concerts, con- 
fined as to programmes mostly to opera selections : 
and as they seem to have had very fuw really goo<l 
vocal teachen, the style of singing can lie better im- 
agined than descrilied. Then there are performances 
of the "Independent Blues" Band, i»hich seems to 
have been the "Gormania" of Baltimore. Then oc- 
casional risits from Opera companies (the Uichings 
troupe being here at present), and concerts from most 
of the travelling concerns ; and lastly, occasional 
Piano Recitals by resident professora. 

The music in the churches seems to bo a weak im- 
itition of New York. Certainly the porformanco of 
Haydn's 2nd Mass at the Cathedral (a really fine 
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Catholic Church) which the writer heard, waa rerj 
bad ; the accompanitnent being a wheezy old organ 
bj Erben, played however bj quite a good organist. 
I pitied him 1 The choir of some 15 or 20 being un- 
der the direction (?) of an antiquated individual of 
about 90 snmmert, who, having a very conspicnona 
position in front of the choir, beat time as if he were 
turning the crank of a barrel organ, using one hand 
to put them out of time, and the other in frantic at- 
tempts at confusing everybody (himself included) at 
to what was to be doae next I 

The tempos were talien at a fearfally fast rate, the 
soprano singing Mkt a steam engine, and arriving at 
the end of her solo in the Kyrie before the choir had 
found their places even ; consequently these last did 
not come in, and it had to be done all over again ! 
It was a little better in the Gloria, but not much. The 
respontet, composed (! !) by the director, came in 20 
seconds, by my watch, after the celebrant's voice had 
ceased. 

At St. Paul's Episcopal church there is a choir of 
boys and men. The organ being on one side of the 
chancel, and the singers on the other, an astonishing 
variety of tempos is the result ; but the organ was 
played quite well (for Baltimore), and one of the 
boys had a fine roico, singing a solo in one of the 
hymns quite nicely. 

I did not visit the theatres, as the season was over. 
Baltimore has, however, only one regular theatre, the 
others being "variety entertainments." 

I come now to a much more promising subject, 
viz. : the Peabody Institute. Probably most of your 
readers are aware that Mr. Peabody left, or gave 
rather, a very laige sam, to establish an institution 
for the higher artistic education of the people of Bal- 
timore. The interest of this,— after erecting the 
magnificent building of white marble, in a beautiful 
situation, near the Washington monument, and 
forming one side of the square — amounts to some- 
thing over $50,000 per annum. This immense sum 
is in the hands of a Board of 200 Directors, one of 
whom is General Grant. 

So far the interest of the fund has been expended 
on two departments only : the Library and the Acad- 
emy of Music, of which latter Mr. L. H. Southard, 
formerly of Boston, is the director. I have just stat- 
ed that the fund is expended (or so much as the 
board think proper) on two departments. Such is 
the fact. But I beg the reader not to suppose for a 
moment that it is equally divided : by no means. 
Nothing could possibly show more clearly the esti- 
mation in which music is hold in Baltimore, than the 
proportion of this fund of $55,000 which is set apart 
for the Academy of Music, which consists of a Con- 
servatory, having a building of its own, next to the 
Institute, and organized something after the manner 
of our Boston Conservatories, and the formation of a 
grand orchestra, and a series of orchestral concerts 
yearly. Any one acquainted with the details of the 
management of good orchestral performances, does 
not need to be told how very expensive it is. The 
pay of members of the orchestra in Baltimore is about 
the same as in Boston, and as the orchestra numbers 
some 40 or more, the expense must be very large. 

As Mr. Peabody directed that only a nominal sum 
should be charged at the door, and as great liberality 
is exercised by the management in this respect ( for 
instance, no one who comes wiUund having purchased 
a ticket of admission is ever refused entrance !), very 
little can be realized from this source. Also the con- 
certs are not advertised as with us ; merely an an- 
nouncement being mserted in one or two daily pa- 
pers on the day of the performance. 

For all this outlay the directors appropriate the 
sum of $5,000 of the above fund, which roust carry 
on the Conservatory, pay the salary of the Director, 
pay the members of the orchestra, copying, new mu- 
sic, mstruments, &c., &c. 1 And this notwithstanding 
the expressed wish of the giver (in writing) that mu- 



sic should be one of the principal featnres of the In- 
stitute 1 

It is almost unnecessary to affirm that none but a 
Yankee and a Boston ian would be able to do much 
with so miserable a pittance. 

But Mr. Southard has organized t complete or- 
chestra (the largest number they had got together be- 
fore of their own performers, being from 13 to 20, 
with which (hey used to do Beethoven's Sympho- 
nies !) consisting of U violins (6 first and 5 second), 
4 violas, 2 violoncello*, 3 double basses, 2 flutes, 2 
oboes, 2 clarinets, 2 bassoons, 2 trumpets (comets), 
4 French horns, 3 trombones, tuba, and full set of 
drums. 

It will be seen at a glance that the band is weak in 
the string department, there being brass and wood 
enough for three times the number of violins. Un- 
fortunately, too, the wind instruments play rather 
coarsely, which makes it all the worse. On the oth- 
er hand, the hall in the Peabody Institute is not very 
lan^e, holding only about 1 1 ,000 people, und the 
wind instmments are placed in a recess at one end, 
which has the effect of muffling them somewhat, 
while the strings are in front, and brought oot into 
the hall, rendering the whole orchestra tolerably well 
balanced. A curious idea, and one I never saw else- 
where, is the standing up of the band daring per- 
formance ; it gives them a stiff, awkward appearance, 
not at all pleasing. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to add that the latest "im- 
provements" introduced by Mr. Theo. Thomas in 
Boston, of symmetrical bowing, a real pianissimo, 
terracing th^performers, &c., have not yet reached 
Baltimore. (They were a long while reaching Bos- 
ton, for that matter I) 

A glance at the programme for the past two sea- 
sons will show what has been done in the way of in- 
troducing good masic to the people of Baltimore : 
Beethoven's 1st, 2d, 5th and 7th Symphonies have 
been given, and his E-flat Concerto twice ; Mozart's 
Symphonies in C and £^,and his Concerto in D minor; 
Gade's Symphony in C twice or more ; the Scotch 
Symphony of Mendelssohn ; two movements of the 
great Schubert Symphony in C, (the 9th) ; two sym- 
phonies of Haydn, one in E6 and one in D ; two 
movements of Spohr's Symphony, Op. 78, kc. 

Of Overtures a great variety have been given : 3 
by Mendelssohn ("Ruy Bias," ''Fingal's Cave," and 
^'Midsummer Night's Dream"); 4 by Weber; 2 by 
Mozart ; 6 by Bossini ; 5 by Anbcr ; 2 by Boieldien ; 
2 by Supp^ ; and one each by Meyerbeer, Chembini, 
Reinecke, Nicolai, Spontini. Donizetti, Balfe, Flo- 
tow, Reissiger, and Onslow. Also Mendelssohn's 
Cappricio BriUant (with Orchestra), Op. 22; his 
SeretuuU and Allegro gioJo§o, Op. 43, and the whole of 
his "Midsummer Night's Dream'* music. Besides 
these, a great number of smaller pieces have been 
given, some of them arranged in a really effective 
manner by the director. 

I have been greatly interested in examining this 
trial of an American in a sphere, where but very few 
(in this country at least) are placed. There seems to 
be no doubt but that we have got to have, sometime, 
(and that not far disunt), orchestras manned and di- 
rected by Americans : — that is, if we are to have or- 
chestral music at all. 

In England it was formerly as with us ; they relied 
on German performers ; but now their orchestral are 
laigely made up of Englishmen, and to any one who 
has heard the best London concerts, it is needless to 
state that the performances have lost nothing in qual- 
ity by the change. 

As to the beat means for bringing about this most 
desirable state of things, it is not the purpose of the 
writer to inquire, but I think one thing has been fully 
proved by this experiment in Baltimore, and that is : 
that, given even a small amount of support, a good 
musician will acquit himself creditably at the head of 
an orchestra, be he of what nationality he may. « 



S^pthl llotites. 



PSaORlPTITB LIST OVTHB 

TEST X^TJSZC, 
Pabllalied bv Oliver VUmmm 9l €•• 



Vooal. with Piano Aooompaaimont. 
There is no more night than day. Song and 

Chorus. 3. £6 to e fiat. HUmea, 30 

'*Ah ! don*t be sonowftil, darling, 

And don't be Mnowfal, prmy ; 
for taking th« worid tog»ttMr, say dear, 
, Th«rc ta no mora night than day." 

Dreams. (Triinmlied. 4. D6todflat 

Weatmejfer, 30 
"W«N I a draam, I*d atMl Into thy baart. 
And then wonld bad and bloom as blooms tbo rosa." 
Darling Nellie Kay. Song and Chorus. 2. O 

to e. ffoag. 30 

"Whon the sun has gooa to vast. 

And tha itan an twinkling bright, 
I taka tbo Uttla footpath worn 
That laads to yondar light.** 
They are sleeping. Song, Duet, and Chorus. S. 

C to e. J. G. Clark, 40 

Qnlta aOwtiva fcr the annual Daooratlon scwlea. 
"Thay an aloaplng wbara flowait of the glada and tbo 



hill 



\ 



In a mantle of love have arrayed them, 
While the.eanDon la haahed, and the bogle Is aMl, 
Sleeping on where their oomradea ha^a laid them.** 
I really am so sleepy, flumorouf . 3. G to e. 

GaUy, 30 
A very fUnny song when well acted. 

"I'm going to try and alng a song, 

I don*t know If I ean ; 
for the truth la thia, I realty am 

A very sleepy sua.'* 



InatmiiieiitaL 
All Alone. Nocturne. 3. C. Op. 7. 



30 

A beautiful Andante movement In 8-4 ihylhm. 

Fantasie. 4. E6. Op. 4. JSiissaiius. 40 

A very melodlons Allegro movemrat In qaadmple 

Bcaaure, with the aeeompanlment in chorda of trlp- 

leU. 
Both theae pleeea are desdned to become gnat Ib- 

voritae. 

Rose of Allendale Quickstep. S. C. 

E, L. WhtU. 30 
The Kiss I'olka. 3. F. Op. 38. Moettinp. 30 
A aparkling little Polka, with a good "swing** and 
meny accent. 
Palace March. 3. D. Geo, W, Lgon. 60 

with an elegant title illnstrating a aeene on the 
Union Pacific Railroad with a *'Pallmaa*> tralb apeed- 
Ing through a mountain paaa. 

Communion. For the Organ or Reed Organ. 4. 

F. Battmann, 20 

OflTertoire. «' ** " 4. B6. " 30 

Elevation. " " " 8. D " 20 

Marche Religieuse. *' " 3. £6. " 20 

Books. 

Eblert's Lettbhs oif MuBio. Translated 
hj Fanny liagmpnd Ritter. Cloth, 1.75 

Tbcra entertaining lettera to a Lady era not filled 
with teebnlcalltles, but an c«)enlated to Inteieet aa 
wvll aa inatrnet. They have met with a large cireu- 
latlon and extended aueeem In Germany. 

WiNiTBR'a Nbw School fox thb Cabinst 

Oboab. 75 

Winnbb's Nbw School vob thb Piahopobtb. 75 

Wimbbb's Nbw School fob thb Bobhm 
Flotb. 



75 



De«>icned to aid thoee who aeek to learn without a 
teacher, eontaiaing alao a lafge number of the popu- 
lar melodica of the day. 



AaiBiviATioifs.— Dagreca of difllculty are maifced from 1 to 
7. The htf ia marked with a capital letter, aa C, B flat, fce., 
A email Roman letter marks the higheat note, If ou the steg, 
an UaHc letter the highest note. If a6eM theataS: 



Moaio BV Mail.— Mualc la sent bvmail, the expense beiag 
two centa for %WTy four onncee, or fraetton thereof. Pexeona 
at a diatanoe will find the conveyance a aavlng of time and 
expense In obtaining supplies. Books can also be sent at 
double these rates. 
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Wagner on Conducting. 

TnntlatioDR, for this Journal, from "U«ber dmi DIrlglrvn," 
by RicviRO Waostis. 

IL 

— What might not a Conductor do, if he but 
rightly understood his position toward the Thea« 
tre, to which in fact he owes his office and his 
dignity I On the contrary he treats the Opera 
(to which the wretched care of this kind of Art 
upon the German stage gives him a doleful right) 
as a burthensome day labor to be borne with 
sighs, while he puts his point of honor in the 
concert hall, whence he was called. For, as I 
haye said, so soon as the intendancy of a theatre 
once sets its heart on having some musician of 
renown for Kapellmeister, he must come from 
anywhere else rather than from the Theatre. 

Now, to be able to judge what such ti quondam 
Concert and Singacademie Director can accom- 
plish, we must seek him where he is peculiarly at 
home, and where his reputation as a "sound" 
German musician has been founded. We must 
observe him as a Concert Director. 



From my earliest youth I have had a singular 
impression of unsatisfactoriness in the orchestral 
rendering of our classical instrumental music ; 
and this impression has been confirmed as of^en 
as I have been present, even in the most recent 
times, at any such performance. What seemed 
to roe 80 full of life and soul in its expression on 
the pianoforte, or as I read the score, I scarcely 
recognized again as it flew past the hearers for 
the most part unregarded. Especially was I as- 
tonished at the dullness of the Mozart Cantilena^ 
which had stamped itself on me before as so alive 
and full of feeling. The reasons became clear 
to me only some time later ; I have discussed 
them in my "Report on the foundation of a Ger- 
man Music School in Munich" (1865). . . Cer- 
tainly they lie first of all in the utter want of a 
veritable German Musical Conservatory, in the 
strictest sense of the word, which implies the 
conservation or preservation of the exact tradi- 
tion of the way in which our classical masters 
had their own works performed ; and this again 
presupposes that these masters actually succeed- 
ed there in getting their works performed entire- 
ly to their mind. Unfortunately this has escap- 
ed our German culture, and we are referred to 
the conjectures of each individual conductor, to 
what he thinks about the tempo or the rendering 
of a classical piece of music, to orient ourselves 
regarding its true spirit. 

In my young days, in the famous Leipzig Ge- 
wandhaus concerts, these pieces were simply not 
conducted at all, but they were played away un- 
der the lead of the first violin, the then Concert- 
meister Matth'ai, somewhat like the Overtures 
and entr*acte3 in a theatre. Of any disturbing 
individuality of the Conductor there was here 
nothing at all perceptible ; moreoTer the princi- 
pal works of our classical instrumental music, 
which of themselves offered no great technical 



difiTicuIticp, were regularly played through every 
winter : so they went with smoothness and preci- 
sion ; you saw that the orchestra, knowing them so 
thoroughly, enjoyed the annual re-greeting of 
the favorite works. 

Only with Beethoven's Ninth Symphony they 
did not get along so well ; yet they made it a 
point of honor to perform this also every year 
with the rest. — I had copied out for myself the 
score of this Symphony, and had made a piano 
arrangement of it for two hands. How astonish- 
ed was I to get only the most confused impres- 
sions from the performance of it in the Gewand- 
haus ; indeed I was so disheartened by it, that 
for some time I turned away entirely from the 
study of Beethoven, about whom this had thrown 
me wholly into doubt. But it was very instruc- 
tive for me, that my later real pleasure in Mo- 
zart's instrumental works was only first awaken- 
ed when I had the opportunity of conducting 
them myself, and could then allow myself to fol- 
low my own feeling for the animated delivery of 
the Mozart Cantilena, But it was the most thor- 
ough lesson to me, finally, to hear the "Ninth 
Symphony," which had at last become so ques- 
tionable to me, played by the so-called Conser- 
vatoire Orchestra in Paris in the year 1839. 
Here the scales as it were fell from my eyes, 
showing me how much depended on the render- 
ing, and I understood at once in what consisted 
here the secret of the happy solution of the prob- 
lem. The orchestra had simply learned to rec- 
ognize in every measure the Beethoven melody^ 
which evidently had entirely escaped our brave 
Leipzig musicians at the time referred to ; this 
melody the orchestra sang. 

This was the secret And to this they had 
been led through a Conductor of by no means 
special geniality; Habeneck, who achieved the 
great merit of this performance, had, after having 
this Symphony rehearsed throughout a whole 
winter, only felt the impression of the unintelli- 
gibleness and ineffectiveness of this music ; of 
which impression it is hard to say whether the 
German Conductors had ever condescended to 
feel it. But this determined Habeneck to study 
the Symphony through a second and a third year, 
and not to give it up until the new Beethoven 
Melos had dawned upon every musician, and, as 
these were musicians of the right feeling for me- 
lodious delivery, not until it was correctly repro- 
duced by every one of them. For the rest, Ha- 
beneck was a musical director of the old stamp : 
he was the master, and all obeyed him. 

The beauty of that rendering of the Ninth 
Symphony remains wholly indescribable to me. 
Yet, to give aome idea of it, I select a passage, 
whereby (as I might easily do with any other) I 
will show at once the difficulty in the rendering 
of Beethoven, and the poor success of the Ger- 
man orchestra in the solution of the same. Never 
since, even by the most excellent orchestras, 
have I been able to hear this passage of the first 
movement : 




t± 







Sempre pp. 



executed with such perfect evenness, as I then 
heard it (thirty years ago) by the musicians of 
the Paris Conservatoire orchestra. In this one 
passage, as I have been repeatedly reminded in 
my later years; it became quite clear to me, how 
much depends on the orchestral delivery, since it 
includes in itself both motion and sustained tone, 
together with the law of Dynamics, Herein con- 
sisted the mastery of the Parisians, that they 
could execute this passage precisely as it stands 
written. Neither in Dresden, nor in London, in 
both which places I afterwards brought out this 
Symphony, could I succeed in making the shift- 
ing of the bows as well as of the strings quite im- 
perceptible in the ascending figure which repeats 
itself; still less in suppressing the involuntary ac- 
centuation at the ascent of this passage, since it 
always comes natural to the ordinary musician to 
play stronger in going up and weaker in going 
down. At the fourth measure of the passage we 
always found ourselves in a crescendo, whereby a 
heavier accent was involuntarily, nay necessarily, 
imparted to the sustained G flat which enters 
with the fifth bar, thereby greatly injuring the 
peculiar tonal significance of that note. It is 
hard to bring a person of coarse feeling to per- 
ceive the bad expression which this passage gets 
when played off in this common music-making 
way, so contrary to the clearly indicated and ex- 
press will of the master : to be sure, discontent, 
unrest, yearning are expressed in it even then ; 
but what stni of discontent we only learn when 
we hear this passage executed as the master 
meant it, and as I hare heard it only in the sin- 
gle instance of these Parisian musicians in the 
year 1839. I remember, that the impression of 
the dynamic monotony (pardon the seemingly ab- 
surd expression for a phenomenon so hard to in- 
dicate) in the uncommonly, nay eccentrically va- 
ried intervals of the ascending figure, coming out 
upon the long G flat, sung with infinite tender- 
ness, and then answered by the G natural, which 
is sung with equal tenderness, initiated me, as if 
by magic, into the incomparable mysteries of the 
soul, then speaking to me so directly, openly, in- 
telligibly and clearly. 

But, not to dwell upon this sublime reyelation, 
I only ask : In what way did it become possible 
to these Parisian musicians to arrive so infallibly 
at the solution of this difficult problem ? Plainly 
in the first place only by the most conscientious 
pains-taking, such as is peculiar only to such mu- 
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sicians, who do not (?ontent themselves i'<h mu- 
tual compliments, do not ima^^ine that they un- 
derstand every thin^ of themselves, but approach 
with modest unconcern tliat which they do not un- 
derstandywhile they seek to master what is difficult 
on (ha* side where they are at home, namely on 
the side of technique. The French musician 
shows the excellent influence of the Italian school, 
to which he essentially belongs, in so far as mu- 
sic is for him only comprehensible through song : 
to play an instrument well means, for him, to be 
able to sing well on it. And, as I have said, that 
splendid orchestra actually »ang this Symphony. 
But to be able to sing it properly, the rif/M time- 
measure had, above all, to l)e found ; and that was 
the second thing that impressed itse)f upon me 
on that occasion. The old Ilabeneck had cer- 
tainly no abstract-flssthetic inspiration for it ; he 
was utterly without ^'geniality" : hut he found the 
riglit tempoy hy leading his orchestra on through 
persevering practice^ until they caught the Melos of 
the Symphony. 

But it is only the right conception of the Melos 
that can give one the right time : the two things 
are inseparable ; the one determines the other. 
And if I do not shrink from passing judgment 
upon nearly all the performances of the classical 
instrumental works, pronouncing them unsatis- 
factory to a serious degree, I must go further and 
assert, that our Conductors hnow absolutely th- 
ing of right tempo^ because they understand nothing 
about singing. Not a single German Kapellmeis- 
ter, or other sort of musical director, occurs to 
roe, who could actually, with a good or with a 
bad voice, sing a melody. On the contrary, for 
them music is a singularly abstract thing, some- 
thing that hovers between Grammar, Arithmetic 

and Gymnastics ; of which it is easy to compre- 
hend how one instructed in it may be fit for a 
proper teacher in a Conservatory or a musical 
gymnasium, but not how such an one can lend 
life and soul to a musical performance. 

(To be Continaed). 



Ferdinand Hiller on Richard Wagner.* 

(CoDtlntwd from pmge 285). 

With regard to the style in which the roomhers of 
the new community rompwc, their great principle, 
accordin^r to VVnirner (which principle, also, in said 
to emanate from Mendelssohn), is never to aim at 
producing an "impression or fffeot."t Wagner 
places these wordsKophistically enonch side hy side, 
aa synonymous. He knows rory well, however, that 
no one aims nt not producinfr an impresMon, while 
the notion of prodacing an effect has ohtained in Ger- 
many an unfavorable secondary Rignification. But 
when we see that the desire for f ffect has led a man 
like Wflgner to absolnte cadiri'lling in the Mfitder- 
singer, to the most violent ootrajfe ever known upon 
art, good tasie. music and poetry, some slight anxie- 
ty on the suhjecf is very natural. "But X\\U repug- 
nance for effect sways this school even when perform- 
ing clitsffical muste." A tribute is here paid IJszt as 
a pianist ; as though it had ever entered the head of 
the partisans of any school in existence to doubt his 
enormous geniality in rendering any kind of music 
whatever, r geniality of which MendelsHohn himself 
spoke as of Nomething marirellous. Mans von Bil- 
low, also, Liszt's **eimig berufen8ter"X successor, is so 

• Froq) the "KUlninefae Zaitong, 

t " Wirkuug edir SIfffti.'* 

X *'8o1cl7 inost-hKTiDffa-oall,** a pratty apcolmao of Wairna- 
rlan style. Despite a ft«rful nmrCyrdou vhlle tn Dilating 
Opgr und Drnma, and other works of the Laeerne Anehorit4>, 
I am not even quite perfect lo the langaage ioTented bj blm, 
to euppij the piece of German. As in the pravtous instanres, 
therefore, I leu?* to thoee of oar readers who posscaea peenller 
taate for riddles the tiuOt of saying what ''solely most haviofc- 
a eair' signiflea. It may be wisdom clothed In mystlo garb, 
but, to the aiiinitUted. It ra«embies exceedingly unmitigated 
nonsense. DIsbellerers In Ilerr B. tVajcner's profundity may 
be pardoned If tliey aometlBMS feel tempted to adopt the 
theory that the Mnsicjiin of the Vufnre pads his etntfncm 
with grand words, ro make bellere there Inrks a flaefy devel- 
oped thought, juAt as some beantles call in the aid of cotton- 
wool to supply the plaoe of aertein oharms which would oth* 
erwiae be prominent only by their abeenea.-- lymMJoier. 



supremely fortunate as to be praised. But why does 
not Wngner say a single word about Li^zt'S compo- 
sitions? Why' docs he not mention Biilow as a con- 
ductor? The fact is. there is but one God, who is 
hid own Prophet, and his name is Bichard VVagner. 

"The principal ingredient of this new school," the 
god goes on to say, "is a certain circumspectly re- 
flective cautiousness of what it cannot do, with defa- 
mation of what it would lilce to do." That it was 
possible to "entangle so sterling a nature as Schu- 
mann in this," he Bnds, "above everything sorrow- 
ful." From what is then said concerning Schu- 
mann, who is descri}>ed as "amiable and thoroughly 
charming," but of whom it is also asserted that the 
"narrowness of his natural gifts was displayed, and 
he became bombastic and unnatural," we are com- 
pletely incapable of gathering wliat Wagner really 
likes, and what he dislikes in him. Tbis^ howerer, 
is a matter of supreme indifference. 

"But, under the power of these musical eunuchs, 
what becomes of our great -and unspeakably magnifi- 
cent German music?" exclaims Wagner,' and he is 
overtaken by a slight feeling of anxiety for this won- 
drous inheritance of German genius. We do not 
find the answer to the question before we reach a 
subsequent page, after going through some long dis- 
sertations, which enter minutely into details, on the 
way in which his Afeistersinger has been performed, 
lie is supported "by the eminently consolatory con- 
viction that, despite the very unintelligent way in 
which thii work has been handled, its effective power 
is not to be destroyed — the fatal gift of effectiveness, 
against which tho'l^ipsic Conservatory so zealously 
warns us, and which, as a punishment, cannot be got 
at, even in the way of destruction." This roust 
strike him as the more marvellous, as he can no long- 
er prevail on himself to be present at a performance 
of his works, and he therefore "draws, wonderful to 
say" (very wonderful) "from their said almost incom- 
prehensibly effective power, a conclusion, pecniiarly 
gratifying to him, respecting the relation of musicians 
conducting snch compositions to our great classical 
music, the continuing existence of which, ever warm- 
ing us anew, despite the stunting cultivation of such 
individuals, is, hy this very thing, rendered intelli- 
gible to hink. The fact is, they cannot destroy such 
things — and this conviction appears,strangely enough, 
to be growing into a sort of consolatory dogma for 
the Genius of Germany, with which dogma it tran- 
qutlizes itself on the one hand, believingly and com- 
fortably, while, on the other, it goes on creating in 
its own way I" (Let us take breath !)|| 

"But what we should think of the wondrous con- 
ductors" (everything and everyone is wondrous!) 
with a celebrated name, considered as musicians, re- 
mains to ho asked," Wagner goes on to sav. He 
tells us that : *^Tho assumption of their excellence is 
firmly established — tho*igh he does not know one to 
whom he shoulJ consider himself justified in trusting 
with confidence a single tempo in his operas." f How 
ternhJe for the conductors !) He doubts their being 
"real musicians, for it is incontestable that they ex- 
hibit no musical feeltn;;." Mozart explains it to 
him "by his enormous aptitude for arithmetic i" they 
are musical arithmeticians, but deficient in everything 
else, men to whom "the correct tempo of onr music 
must he explained according to the reguladetre, since 
nothing can he imparted to them tiy the instrumen- 
tality of feeling." 

The battle field is strewn with corpses — wo breathe 
death and corruption. But the tyrant now experi- 
ences a human emotion, and, on the last page, flings 
onr admirable Joachim a half encouraging greeting. 
He has not heard him himself, but he has heard oth- 
ers speak of him — and he is glad to believe that in 
bis playing we "recognize the beneficial result of a 
many years' intimate intercourse with Liszt." How- 
ever, "the conductor's stick is said not to have obey- 
ed him well ; composing, too, appears to have em- 
bittered liim more than it has delighted others." 
Wagner is rendered, moreover, suspicious by having 
been informed that : "Joachim is expecting a fresh 
Messiah for music," But : "Bravely, forwards I" 
be exclnims to him. "If he himself should happen 
to be the Messiah, he might at least hope not to be 
crncificd by the Jews !" And with this delicate, 
cheerful, snd clever turn, Wagner concludes. 

But what can have impelled Wagner to indulge in 
these outrageous diatribes ? Above anght else, anxi- 
ety for his worlds. Whenever anything in them does 
not please, the fault is attributed to the had execution, 
and if they strike many persons as too long, it is he- 
caoiie they have been cut too much. For "Cut, Cot 
— is the vkitna ratio of our worthy Capellmeisler." 
There can be no question that a great deal too much 
is done in this way, yet it is a "wonderful" fact that 
this violent system of curtailment was never applied 
to such operas as Figaro, Die Vestalin, Fidelia, i>er 

n Yea ! respected Dr. niller. With all my heart ! The 
slightest respite Is a boon.— 3V<m«Ailor. 



FreitehUlz, Jessonda, etc. The system was first adop^ 
ed in Germany for grand French operas. The lat- 
ter were composed for a public who do not sup ; they 
were, therefore, in their original length insepporuble 
to persons who are hungry when thev come into the 
theatre. Why has not the German Wagner accom- 
modated himself to the German custom 1 He must 
console himself witli his cousins, Shakespeare and 
Schiller, with whom very different liberties are taken 
than with him, but whose pieces may very well bo 
witnessed even after his "Musicdrama."— Another 
reason why W agner attacks every morul thing in 
the way of music is that as yet all German musicians 
have not sworn allegiance to his standard. If we re- 
flect how short was the active public career of Men- 
delssohn, and what a comprehensive influence Wag- 
ner ascribes to it, though, it is true, only in a bad 
sense, even now, twenty-three years after Mendels- 
sohn's death, it seems indeed "wonderful" how in- 
significant, and how superficial is Wagner's influence 
on the majority of his artistic contemporaries, after a 
very noisy, and, to some extent, successful career of 
thirty yeai*:^— According to Wagner himself there^ is 
only one way of explaining this — ^his contemporaries 
aro'too-narrow-ninded, to shallow, too deficient in 
character ; "their love, their belief, their hope, all is 
artificial." In Wagner, it must be confessed, all 
these qualities are in the highest degree natural : he 
is his own love, his own belief, his own hope, his 
own all. 

His sudden and tender anxiety for the prosperity of 
onr "unspeakably magnificent music," can. therefore, 
merely conjure up an incredulous smile. Not that he 
is incapable of appreciating Beethoven's or Weber's 
music— the former master, according even to the as- 
sertions of Wagner's own apostles, supplied him with 
"materials" for his monuments, and the other, in 
Euryardhe, had at least a "presentiment" of him. 
But whether Bach, Handel, Haydn, Cherubini, and 
Mendelssohn, are ever performed is to him a matter 
of utter indif^reuce, and, when they are performed, 
the effect on hiqi is rather disagreeable than other- 
wise. 

The most outrageous thing, however, is that Wag- 
ner speaks about subjects, men, and works, of which 
his knowledge is most soperficial. Living, for the 
last two-andtwenty years, in Switzerland, devoted to 
his labors and his pfeasnres, he has interrupted this 
existence on only a few occasions, to direct perform- 
ances of some of his own works — and now and then 
to conduct a symphony or two. He Uvea so com- 
pletely in a sphere peculiarly his own, that, as we 
know, he does not care about hearing any more mu- 
sic—it diverts his attention, impedes and annoys him. 
He never was present at the performance of any 
great work, or at one of our Musical Festivals, and 
nearly all our modem concert institutions,^ the musi- 
cal blossom of Germany, are strange to him. Does 
he know aught of the compositions of recent times f 
We should hardly say so. Brahms once played him 
some variations, from which he saw "that he does not 
underaund joking"— but, except this, he appears to 
have seen only his most trivial work— his "Waltzes 
with Song." Max Brnch is not mentioned— perhaps 
because he succeeds in producing an "impression or 
effect." Does Wagner know Bargiel's Overtures, 
which could certainly not fail to interest them 9 
With what Joachim has done, he is acquainted only 
bv hearHav. And thus he throws everything, indis- 
criminateiy. like a lot of vegetables, simnltaneoasly, 
into one pot. 

The majority of our "Music-Bankers" may he de- 
ficient in any great productive power— they may not 
all be admirable conductors — but, completely as they 
differ from each other in disposition, talent, and ev- 
ery thing that constitutes individuality, we find in 
Germany, fortunately, at the present day, a common 
trait in innumerable instances: earnestness, and 
love of what is done. That these qualities frequent- 
ly do not suffice, when the industrial, financial, and 
executive resources on which onr art depends are too 
small, is a matter of course. Bat it is touching to 
find that there are often in the smallest towns conduc- 
tors who shun no labor, no sacrifice, to do their part 
towards the propagation and advancement of onr 
great German music, and who succeed in obtaining 
most splendid results. In thi* respect. Mendelssohn's 
example has indeed produced its fruits. Notwith- 
standing the vast amount he did as a composer, he 
always managed to find time for devoting his talent, 
his energy, and his love to the works of our masters. 
If Wagner does not know of a single conductor but 
himself, and if he Is so tortured by anxiety for our 
"nnspeakahly beautiful music," why does he not al- 
low the light of his own example to shine upon us t 
He has in Munich the most magnificent means at his 
disposal ; he possesses an amount of influence, anch 
as, probably, no coMposor ever possessed before him 
— why does he not gHre model performances in the 
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Bararian capital, and thas form a new school of con- | 
doctors? Tho attendance would certainly be nn- 
merons — for if a man has only confidence iii himself, 
the rest of the world also will have confidence in 
him. 

What tricks Wafi^ner plays with masica) history 
whenerer it does not suit his purpose, I took an op> 
portnnlty of showing on a former occasion. This 
latest work, also, swarms with similar instance;!. 
Each instance most characterize entire epochs, and, 
in consequence, it characterises them falsely. But I 
leave these things to more learned oolleagnes, as 
there is reason to fear I ba\'e already run to too 
groat a length, and I hate the pnining-knife no less 
than does the autocrat of the Lake of Lucerne. 

That I am mentioned and, also, even when not 
mentioned, dolv pot down, in the pamphlet is a mat- 
ter of course. 1 do not, however, experience any 
impolse either to defend myself or to sound my own 
praises, but merely exclaim with Goethe's painter : 
"What I have painted, I have painted." 

As a cheerful finish let me give one more short 
quotation : "The assumption of the excellence of the 
wonderful conductors is so firmly esublished," Wag- 
ner writes at page 82, "that the entire musical com- 
munity does not feel the slightest hesitation as to who, 
when the nation determines to have something play- 
ed (as, for instance, at grand Musical Festivals'), 
shall beat time. It can be only Herr Hiller, Uerr 
Riets, or Herr Lachner. It would be utterly impos- 
sible for tho hundredth anniversary of Beethoven's 
birth to be celebrated if these three gentlemen were 
suddenly to sprain their hands.*' Quite correct! 
And since the great happiness and honor have de- 
volved upon me of having to conduct at tho said 
splendid festival, I will treat my hands with as much 
attention, and take as much care of them up to then, 
as though I were the most lovely Parisian coquette. 
Let me, therefore, quickly lay down tho pen — and 
not be in too great hurry to dip it again in the ink 
for another such fatiguing effort as the present. 



The German Lied.—Schuberti MendelMohn, 
Schniiianiu Franz» eto. 

(From Xataar's Lett«f« od Motie.) 

Schubert rendered the song (Lied) of so much con; 
sequence, that it is worth while to trace its prognjss 
up to our own day. I do not think I shall be accus- 
ed of discourtesy, if I preserve a discreet silence in 
renpect to what Mendelssohn has accomplished in 
this branch. The historian who has to relate tho life 
of a small king, after having told that of a great one, 
is to be pitied if he has not the opportunity of grow- 
ing angry with the former; if his subject is so full of 
good-citizen virtue and integrity, that he has no 
chance to grow impassioned in piaise or blame of 
him. The saddest, the most difiicult task for an au- 
thor, is that of writing the history of mediocrity. 
And that is the history of the Lied, from Schubert to 
Mendelssohn, — a story of tiresome respectability. In 
th^ delightful time when people read the "Horen" 
as to-day they read any literary journal, when a cou- 
ple of sheets were added every weak to tho history of 
German literature, not t^ Schiller or Goethe ballad 
could appear, upon which every good-humored song- 
composer did not make a display of how far a misun- 
dersunding of the sense of the poem could be car- 
ried. So, permit me to be silent, and go hack a step 
with me before we proceed. It muxt sound strange 
to you that I hnve not said anything of Beethoven's 
songs ; and yet would you not also wonder if any 
one should enter upon a history of Shakxpeare's son- 
nets 1 Yet it is undeniable that this man wrote a 
few fine poems in this form ; as undeniable as that 
"Adelaide," the Scotch songs, the cyc/<j of songii, "To 
the Beloved One," and tho Gellert sarrei] songs, are 
glorious. But what has this snpernatnral, symphon- 
ic nature to do with songs t He gave them on ocfa- 
sion, as we give alms to a pretty beggar-child. But 
such little humanities rarely begi;ed from him : ho 
had hardened his heart. It was not his intention to 
sport with flowers. Those longing moods of mind, 
which in us become tender little sone!<. he fashioned 
into great adagios. In a word, one human lireast is 
rot large enough for his songs : they need the im 
measurable extent of the complete orchestra. How 
many of Schubert's instmmenul movements are only 
songs in disguise, looking out of the se. ious mask 
with lovely, childinh eyes ; while Beethoven's songs, 
on the conirarv, are generally only an enchanted or- 
chestral thought. Even in the Scotch songs, he adds 
a violin and violoncello accompaniment, as if he 
feared to ht alone with the human voice. 

Mendelssohn and his great contemporaries were 
the first who awakened the Lied to new life after 
Schubert's death. I will speak of them as briefly as 
possible, lest yon should grow weary of two persons 
of whom you have already heard so much from me. 



In this form, Mendelssohn adhered to outward beau- 
ty, abovorall things. He chose rather to break with 
the poet than to sin sgainst lovely agreeability. He 
preferred poems which ivere limited In feeling to the 
Doundaries of pleasant gracefulness, lo ihoso in which 
the strong waves of passion threatened danger to the 
fragile bark of song. Schumann often selected sub- 
jects lying near the boundaries of the uncomposahle, 
and his boat often rocked on the dangerous breakers. 
He was always inclined to give the situation a pic- 
turesque localization ; while Mendelssohn took the 
greatest care to form a finely-felt vocal part, without 
having any especial vocation for it. Schumann often 
wrote powerfully for the voice, and often laid tho 
principal feeling in the pianoforte accompaniment, so 
that the vocal portion only plays a melodramatic 
part, and the Lied becomes a scene. The difference 
netween the songs of these masters resembles the dif- 
ference between a regularly handsome and an inter- 
esting face. When such a choice presents itself, you 
know how rapidly I make my decision 1 I have ad- 
mired fine heads all my life ; I have even worshipped 
them : hut I have loved only the interesting ones. 
Titian's Venus herself was never dangerous to me ; 
but I would have given my life for a smile from Ijo- 
onardo's Mona Lisa.- There are many among Schn- 
mann's songs that cannot be considered as works of 
art in this sense, or recommended as models : never- 
theless, every one of them has deeply moved me ; 
yes, these songs have "broken through the secret 
path to my heart." and arched my Ivrical horizan. 

Schumann at last went so far as tA leave the poem 
for declamation, and only wrote a pianoforte accom- 
paniment. Here I stand near the boundaries of my 
enthusiasm for this master ; for my nature ralwls 
against this dualism of declamation and music. It is 
a very proper instinct that forbids the marriage of 
brothers and sisters among civilized nations. What ! 
declamation wedded to music ? Is nnt that like play- 
ing the organ while the sermon is going on ? Is not 
that oppressing the sensuous tone of speech with the 
more powerful force of music, interrupting and scat- 
tering tho thoughts of tho poet? Speech and music 
both move us through the ear first : but the former 
only moves us symbol icnlly. Sensuous effect in a 
poem is of the same consequence as poetic intention 
in a composition. For the great significance of 
speech lies in the thought : that of music in the tone. 
Some one may make a stupid speech with a very 
fine voice : but does this improve the speech ? Some 
one may write a stupid composition to a very poetic 
programme : but will this render the music less dull? 
One can hardly lielieve how many distracting things 
have been written on theso simple subjects. What 
is nearer to our hearts, and more natural, than a 
wish to unite thought and tone ? As soon as people 
began to compose to the poet's thooght, tho sound of 
speech was destroyed, and that of song commenced. 
Bat that was not enough. The thooght mu«t be not 
only sung, bnt alKO played ; and thos arose that won- 
drous twin-birth, which consoloA itself for want of a 
derided distinction of race, by belonging to two races 
at once. So that we may know, that, behind these 
ignorant, absurd musicians, a literary, a cultivated 
creature is hidden, a programme i* put into our hand, 
by means of which wo unriddio the enifrma, and 
which always reminds mo of a college diploma, and 
of those suspicious tablets, which a few of the old 
masters used to place in the mouih or hand of their 
figures, lest their creatures should be misjudged. 

A marriage between speech and tone is a mlHalli- 
ance : if they are to be eqnals, speech mnst be eleva- 
ted to the rank of tone. The sons may be as recita- 
tive-like as poMible. I can imagine many tragic sit- 
uations ill the opera possible, in which tho composer, 
having exhausted all means of musical gradation, 
might produce a remarkable tragic effect by fumaking 
his art, and permitting the entrance of the spoken 
word. Bnt the stni;ular and nncommon effect of this 
would only lie in the momentary abandonment of all 
those cnnditiong upon whioh the relations of poetry 
to music repose. I can only arconnt for such an er- 
ror in regard to tlie fundamental aspects of both arts, 
in such a man as Schumann, by acknowledging that 
he had an especial inclination to try experiments. 
We will, then, rcirard these ballads a« an unfortun«ite 
experiment of this kind ; for not even the declama- 
tory talent of Seebarh, and the piano-fono playing of 
the highly-gifted Clara Schumann, could save them. 

After Schumann, we find a young song-romposer, 
Robert Frans, drawing the general observation of ar 
tista towards his writings. Ho is evidently endowed 
with natural genius for song, and his onginality is 
ripeninir, like that of all genuine talent, under the 
sun of industrious cultivation. He openly attaches 
himself to his great pre<Ie(*esNorB, and, with gradual 
certainty, acquires personal independence. So pri- 
meval ly German, so homely a naturo could not go 
astray into the path where' we see so many of our 
dull talents parading, yet veiling tho secrets of their 



descent and acquirements in alchemistic darkncjs. I 
am convinced that all gcnuino originality develupi 
itself naturally from the highest flower of an art. 
The highest flower of an art like ours—an art that \4 
ever proerossivo, and whose point of culmination waa 
not attained in past centuries, as was that of tho 
plastic arts — is almost always the last one. Tho 
Lied of Uobert Franz undoubtedly originated from 
that of Schubert and Schumann. Here, as ever, we 
will avoid tho tiresome question as to whether he has 
surpassed them or not. There is no measure of 
length in art. And, if wo wift to exercise our pleas- 
ure in discrimination, we must look away from quan- 
titative estimates. Would that it were as easy for us 
to satisfy ourselves as to what distinguishes the songs 
of these three men from each other in particular, and 
what features they possess in common, as it is for us 
to cherish a desiro to do so I 

I will try to help myself in my own way, by imag- 
inative language. I have known maidens who wero 
like songs : why should I not try to personify tho 
Lied, and think of it as of maidens, — lovely, roman- 
tic, and intellectual ? All three charm mo with al- 
most equal power : one delights my eye, one my 
heart, and one my mind. Each ono possesses a por- 
tion of the otlicr's gifts. The fair one is not unfool- 
ing, tlie romantic one is not stupid, tho intellectual 
one is not ugly and not heartless : but in the first, 
beauty is pn^dominant ; in the second, sentiment ex- 
ceeds everv thing else ; in tho third, mind is all-con- 
quering. I might spare mysolf the application of 
this figure, wero not clearness a - courtesy incumbent 
on a speaker. The lovely Lied that ravishes our 
senses so irresistibly, whose beautiful arched mouth 
trembles with the feeling of sinuous motivos, as 
though it stirred, desiring to say the most precious 
tilings,— whoso can this be bnt Schubert's ? That 
sensitive song, with the warmly throbbing bosom, 
within which sleeps a world of sweet maiden-power, 
Willi beautiful eyes cast down with modest ardor,— 
can it be any other that oi Robert Franz ? And am 
I wrong in terming Schumann's Lied essentially in- 
tellectual ? Its features are as transparent, as finely 
cut, as though modelled by thought itself; but on its 
forehead already lie those faul furrows formed by 
tho plough of thought. And if I must say what feel- 
ings seem to roe to predominate in the songs of each 
composer, then I will designate Schubort as tho wri- 
ter of the loveliest songs ; Franz as the most inward, 
and, in a certain sense, the strongest composer of 
them ; while Schumann's heart was moro many-sided 
than that of either of the othors. In all *such com- 
parisons, we must consider onl^ the complete effect, 
regard the objects at a certain distance, and allow tho 
foreground to remain clear, so that a closer personal 
preference and prejudice may not cau^ an error in 
perspective judgment. Nor should wo prize that 
judgment too highly ; although we can never bccomo 
aware of the agre<*ments of difforoiice.4 between two 
things without profit to oufsclvos, let us rogard the > 
from what point we may. 

Tho Lied has been greatly cultivated latel; 
Among tho many who have essayed their talent ii 
this branch, Bnihms, Rubinstein in the " Pcrsiflu 
Songs," seem lo me the moi»t prominent. When 
the former is not too much subdueil by tho despotism 
of piano-forto ideas, ho writes most chnrminuly. 
Tyranny is cqnally injurious, whether it «*omcs from 
above or from below. Neither the song nor the piano- 
forte should be fettered. Song (the Lied) commciic- 
od under the sovereignty of the voico : let us hownre 
of that of tho piano-forte. In liuhinstein*s Peniian 
Songs, the life of a proud, exoo^'sive, natural force 
circulates. Overdrawn realism is the rock of this 
artist. When ho ceases to produce so much en matxe, 
when he resolves to give us, instead of a dozen 
pieces, the extract of twelve in ono, whun ho learns to 
curb the unbridled wildness of his tompccatnenx with 
ideality, we shall expect tho greatest thin4;s from 
him. Among tho Persian Songs, there are two of 
heavenly beauty ; while, on the other hand, many 
among them sound like the roaring of the sea or the 
howling of tho wind, — a natural cry indeed, but not 
a lovely sound to listca to. 



The AmmergaiL Passion Play% 

(From the Londoo OrshsBtra.) 

The decennial performance of the Life and Death 
of tho Saviour, a " mystery " which has survived 
the extinction of similar performances, in other and 
more civilized parts of Europe, attracts much inter- 
est in Ober- Am morgan, in the Bavarian highlands. 
From Munich crowds betake themselves to the lo- 
cality of the play. Tho vitality displayed by the 
rude form of religious art in Bavaria is not a little 
curious. In other countries such an exhibitioa 
would ho stigmatized as profane, bnt tho Bavarians 
combat any such insinuation. The Bavarian romaa- 
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cist, Ilermnn Schmid, asserts that the vlIlAp^crs are 
inspircrl with the simplest feeling of piety in wlmt 
they do. The players do not strut their hour pre- 
cisely for the love of praise ; they approach their 
business not with histrionic vanity, but as if they 
were fulfilling a sort of moral cnf^agemcnt ; but 
there is a little money consideration at the bottom, 
after all. The prices to the seats at the Passion 
Play are dearer than to the Opera, and of the pro* 
cceds the first 15,000 florins, it is true, are devoted to 
the charities of the p^sh, and the next to defray the 
expenses attending; the getti^ op of the entertain- 
ment ; but every kreutzer received after that goes in- 
to the pockets of the performers. When the sorplas 
is distributed each one's share cannot be very large, as 
there are no less than Ave hundred in the company. 
There are 104 speaking rSles for male characters, is 
for female, and some 250 walking parts for men, wo- 
men, and children, the latter being generally dressed 
up to represent a choir of angels, according to the 
pictorial conception of the celestial beings. To 
these must bo added the orchestra of thirty musicians, 
the machinist), scene-shifters, property-men, and 
call-boy, who must have no sinecure if he has to ran 
out for beer in the intervals of the preformance. 
Over half of the troop, on this occasion, are bom 
villagers of Ammergau, and the majority of them 
carvers on wood, the staple employment of that dis> 
trict. The Apostle Peter is the same this year as ten 
year ago — the sculptor Hott. So is Judas Iscariot, 
his "mate" Lechner, who looks the character to 
painfulnoss, a sallow red-bearded man with sinis- 
ter countenance lit up by brilliant deep set eyes. Lang, 
the high priest Caiaphas. keeps a shop for the sale of 
ivory ornaments, and but repeats the part he enacted 
in I860 ; so with Nicodemus, Pontius Pilate, and 
Joseph of Arimathoa. The man who playeJ Christ 
in 1860 will play Ananias now. The Apostle John 
will be rendered by a new actor, Johann Zwink, a 
handsome youth with a gentle languishingly-tendor 
face, marvellously resembling in its expression tho^e 
seen in the portraits of the beloved disciple. The 

Sart in the drama, that of Christ, is intrusted to one 
oseph Mayor, who is as well fitted to it physically 
as any mere mortjil can be expected to be. Ho is a 
thoughtful-looking man, with thin features, cast in a 
serious mould ; his voice is musical, and abundant 
tresses of rich aubnrn hair fall on his shoulders, 
while a moustache and beard of some what deeper hue 
conceal his lips and chin. The Virgin Mary looks 
to be a gentle lissome maiden of eighteen summers. 
The contrast wonld be suggestive, to one of those 
unsparing vaudevillistes of Paris, of Christ thanking 
her for the care she has bestowed on him for threc- 
and-thirty years. But the good peasants do not form 
their judgment on the standard of the pit of the Pa- 
lais Royal ; in their minds, and there is poetry in the 
idea, the Virgin enjoys eternal youth— is an ethere- 
alized creature of cnrly bloom and freshness. The 
costumes are historically correct — that is as far as 
our ideas are true of what the costumes were at the 
period when the Scripture events illustrated took 
place. And the persons selected to fill the various 
p.irts, too, appear to have been chosen neither by lot 
nor favoritism, but for some resemblance in cast of 
face, and in those indications in which Lavater had 
so much faith — to the worthies of the Now Testa- 
ment they represent. 

Nineteen performances of the Passion are given in 
all. There will he repetitions on the 6lh, 12th, and 
25th of June, the 3rd, 10th, 17th, 24th, and dlst of 
July, the 7th, 14th, 21st, and 2Sth of Angnst, the 
8th, 1 1th, 18th, 25ih, and 29th of September; the lat- 
ter closes the series. The prices of admission are 
three florins (not six shillings) to the first stalls, and 
two florins 24 krentzers to the second. These pos- 
sess no advantage over the pit sears (indeed the view 
from them is worse) except that one is in a more ele- 
vated position, is elbowed by a more Sxclusive class 
of society, and is protected from the sun's heat by a 
scantling. The best seats in the building, were it 
not for tlie sunshine, are those full in front of the 
st.ige and behind the orchestra. The rate for them 
is 1 florin 45 kreutzert, whilst those immediately 
above them are the even florin. The poorer mem- 
bers of the congregation — that is the right word in 
this connection, for their demeanor showed that they 
regarded it as a semi religious rite, not as a stage 
show — well-behaved, respectful people, were ranged 
in the rows of seats to the right and left of the pit, 
the tariflT for which was fixed at 48 kreutzers and 
half-a-florin respectively. There was no applause at 
any period except at the end, and then it came from 
a French grouj), and from the looks with which it 
was rercivcd, seemed to be regarded as an imperti- 
nence by tiic simple, earnest folk of the locality. The 
stflfi^of the lender of t ho orchestra was held by the 
schoolmaster of the village, who also gave the time 
to the choruses. 
At the close of the overture the clioras entered 



from the wings. The Coryphccus, a tall, handsome 
tieardcd man, led the moiety that came in from the 
right, and the principal male singer that which came 
in from the left. The Coryphrcus delivers the pro- 
logue. The chorus then fall back, taking up their 
stations to the right and left on the forestage, and, as 
the curtain rises, discovering a tableau, sing a rhymed 
description of its meaning in choruses, and inter- 
spersed with airs and duets. The firsit illustration is 
"Paradise Ix>st." . The Garden of Eden is represent- 
ed, blooming apple trees prominent in the foreground, 
one of which, with a large rosy crop on its branches, 
was intended for that which bore the fruit of knowl- 
edge. On a rising ground, in the middle of the gar- 
den, stands the angel, a young mnn in cloudy azure 
and white, with the flaming swonl. Adam was per- 
sonified by a strongly-built, bronzed man, with mat- 
ted hair ; his fine limbs were covered with tights, and 
a fleece hung round his loins ; he stood in an ottitude 
well expressing conscience stricken horror. To his 
right, and nearer to the ganlen gate, cowered be- 
neath a bush the shame-faced Eve, with her long 
golden hair streaming in tangled skeins over her 
shoulders. The first taNeau was earnest that the 
Mystery had been presided over by an artistic spirit. 
The grouping was highly eflfecftive, natural, and easy, 
void of crudity and art-school stiflTness. On the cur- 
tain descending, the chorus, still singing, take np 
their former position in a measured way. On the 
cnrtain rising again, an extremely beautiful scene 
was exhibited. A large cross was discovered, an 
angel encompassing its foot, and before it, bending 
in mute admiration, a charmingly-disposed crowd of 
flaxen -haired children. At this portion of the play, 
the chorus, sinking to their knees, and raising their 
hands in graceful unison, sing a lieautiful hymn of 
thanksgiving to the Almighty. The chorus retire as 
the curtain falls, to rise again almost immediately on 
the opening of the actual play, or rather Mystery. 

A triumphant strain bursts from the orchestra as 
the head of a procession emerges from the back of 
the street on the right, crossing the stage with exul- 
tant mien. First come little children, then youths 
and maidens, all dr&^sed in the supposed costume of 
the time ; the host l>ear with them palm branches, 
which they strew on the ground, and in some cases, 
they spread their garments also, as recorded in the 
Sacred Scriptures. Tho middle-aced and the old of 
both sexes singing an anthem of jubilee follow, and 
group themselves on the stage around our Saviour, 
who enters with the masc of people riding on an ass 
led by one of them, and carrying a waving branch of 
palm in his hand. Meanwhile the Pharisees and the 
Sadducees, and the learned in the law, come upon 
the scene angrily, deriding the multitude who greet- 
ed Jesus, and showing their hatred to the proceeding, 
and their chagrin at the reception given to tho Gali- 
lean. Tho "Man of Sorrows" was represented un- 
exceptionably, if one could divest one's self of. the 
strong impression that all representations of the kind 
must savor more or less of irreverent familiarity. Jo- 
seph Mayer, the villager intrusted with the part, is 
about tho age and flgure that corresponds with the 
character; he is tall, of an imposing presence, sym- 
metrically-built, with regular, expressive features of 
an olive tint. 1 1 is fine intellectual forehead ri^es 
over eyes full of a quiet melancholy, and the same 
serious, thoughtful, almost suffering expression is 
borne out by the entire cast of countenance, and by 
the delicately formed and fine lips shaded by a pen- 
cilling of black moustache and bor«lercd by a wealth 
of beard that gives him a singular resemblance to 
tho portrait of the Saviour by Rubens. His rich 
dark hair, parted in the middle, added to the illusion 
which was created by his entire look and irait, his 
outward seeming of moderation, virtue and self de- 
nial. When he descended from the ass the illusion 
was unbroken ; every step and attitude was dignified, 
had a certain majesty about it, and the tones of his 
voice were musical and the ennnciation most distinct. 
He was clad in tho costume to be seen in most of the 
altar pieces of the Roman Catholic churches in vouth- 
countries, a violet robe and an outer irarment of an 
amaranth hue. His feet were sandalled. The ut- 
most accuracy was aimed at in the attire of the Jew- 
ish priests and doctors of the law. Caiaphas, who 
mshed in with the others, was impersonated by a fine- 
looking man gorgeously apparelled. His garb was 
one shine of gold on ground of satin ; on his breast 
was displayed tho traditional plate, Jashioned after 
that worn by Aaron — a piece of embroidery some 
ten inches square, containing twelve precious stones 
in four rows, on each of which was engraved tho 
name of one of the tribes of Israel. This breastplate 
was fastened to the ephod, a sleeveless vest of fine 
linen, with purple, blue, and scarlet interwoven ; 
then he had his upper vestment of blue with pome- 
granates wrought upon it, and on his head a nitre 
of fino linen with a yellow plate bearing the Hebrew 
I inscription of "Holiness to the Lord" in front, and 



two half moon-like comoa tapering from the end. 
The Rabbis wore robes of black with birfttas, both 
bound plentifully with bands of gold. There could 
not have been less than three hundred persons on the 
stage at this time, mixed in a most elaborately de- 
vised confusion. The action of the welcome to Je- 
rusalem takes place on the fore stage, bat in the re- 
cess behind the curtain the interior of the Temple ia 
represented, with its monej-cbangers and dealers in 
full swing of business activitv. Christ enters, drives 
them out with the cord of bis girdle, opseta their ta- 
bles, and scatters their money. A realistic coloring 
is given to the episode by the escape of three doves 
from the nptamed basket of a birdseller. "My 
house is a honse of prayer, but ye have made it a 
den of thieves," the very language of the book — is 
cast by the Savionr at the retreating herd as he re- 
enters on the stage. The multitade renews its ho- 
sannas for the king that cometh in the name of the 
Lord, "lowly and riding upon an ass ;" the Pharisees 
with their ostentatious phylacteries raise their shouts 
of "Moses is the only prophet." and their followen 
in the garments fringed and tnfled on the border, tho 
r^noft/e mi/ffus of Jerusalem, join in the howl. The 
crowd divided into two factions, the partisans of tho 
old order of things on one side, the followers of 
Christ on the other, the "Man of Sorrows " ukes 
leave of the people previous to his departure for 
Bethany, and the cnrtain falls. 

The acts of tho sacred drama tre of two kinds : 
tho chief acts are those representing the life of the 
Saviour ; but there are intermediary tableaux taken 
from the Old Testament and employed in a typical 
sense. The first are called the Handfung, or action 
of the drama , the second are termed Vorstdfunffen^ or 
scenes. Between the first and second parts of the action 
a Vorttellung was presented of the selling of Joseph 
into captivity. This Is a type of tho betnyal of 
Christ into the bondage of sin and death. After 
that the Ilandlung recommenced, representing a ses- 
sion of the Sanhedrim, presided over by Caiaphas in 
his gorgeous raiment, all clinquant with gold. Be- 
side the high priest is seated another .Jewish dignita- 
ry, Annas, sumptuously vested , wear'ng a like doub- 
le-peaked mitre, and having, in addition, a venerable 
white beard, which imparted to his figure the genuine 
patriarchal look. Caiaphas, the Urim and Thum- 
mim glittering on his breast, rises several times ia 
the course of the discussion as to what shall be done 
with Jesus. Most of the doctors of the law take 
part in it with a marvellous semblance of interest, 
speaking with the zealous quickness aid earnestness 
of manner of strong political partisans on the night 
of a crucial debate, or of advocates in our own courts 
of justice. The Rabbis in black and gold are seated 
before two tables covered with scarlet cloth in tho 
foreground. A money-dealer who had been chased 
out of the Temple enten* and declares that he knows 
Judas, one of Christ's followers, and will undertake 
to persuade him to betray his master for a bribe. 
Thus finishes the scene. 

Tho next Vortfellunq opens with a picture <^ tho 
young Tobias taking leave of his parents, followe<l 
by another of " tho loving bride bewailing the loss of 
her bridegroom." Whilst this picture was before us 
a beautiful canticle was sung by tho chorus. Both 
illustrations were intended to typify the adienx of 
Christ to Mary. In tho Ilandlanq which succeeded, 
Christ appears in the streets of Bethany and enters 
into the house of Simon (to which he is asked to 
dinner), where Mary and Martha await hiin. The 
scene changes to the interior, where a repast is spread, 
to which Christ and his companions sit them down. 
Martha is all eagerness in her hospitality ; but Mary, 
when she enters, drops at tho Saviour's knees, washes^ 
his feet with her tears, dries them with her long tress-' 
es, and afterwards ponrs the pot of precious oint- 
ment over his head. Martha is the first female char- 
acter in the piece who has a passage to speak. At 
the end of the repast tho Virgin Mary makes her 
apparition on the scene, to take leave of her son be- 
fore his departure for Jerusalam, and this brings 
down the cnrtain. A modest rustic beauu they have 
chosen to fill this risky r<5/« of Mother of Christ— a 
rosy creature with a finely chiselled contour, a row 
of pearW teeth, with soft brown eyes, and brown hair, 
confined by a blue nun -like veil. Round her fore- 
head a white band is worn, and under her chin a 
broad gamp of linen, like thoso used by the inmates 
of Roman Catholic cloisters. Her gown, which falls 
in graceful folds, is of tho color we know as Solferi 
no. The acting of the Virgin in the little she had to 
do in this instance, was marked by much thought- 
fulness and quite matronly dignity. Her voice had 
in it a thrill of exceedingly womanly softness. The 
one point in which she fails — in which, indeed, most 
of thoso village artists of her sex fail — is in her move- 
ments. They are not — to be critical (and if we are 
ot critical, we are nothing) — exactly sylphlike 
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fatvDlike, but yer so littlo heaTj, as thoso of people 
accustomed to carry bnrdens. 

The foarth Vorateliung presents us, in its opening 
tableau (accompanied by a jubilant chant, commen- 
cinfT "Jerusalem, Jerusalem"), King Ahasuems 
raising the Jewish captive Esther to the throne of 
Persia, and sending away the proud Vashtr. The 
chorus, in their song, maae Esther symbolical of the 
new Church built up by our Saviour, and the down- 
fall of Jerusalem and the old Hebrew religion. The 
corresponding Handlung presents us Christ and his 
followers on their way to Jerusalem. The Master 
rests an interval on the stage, weeping over the sin- 
ful city and forebeding its doom. As Christ leaves, 
the eleven true Apostles follow ; but the unsteady 
Judas, who had been hanging back, remains, undecid- 
ed how to act. It appears at one time as if his better 
feelings had gained tne mastery of him, and he is 
about slowly to leaire, when two of the dealers of the 
Temple enter, and call him by name, pretend that 
they are willing also to become followers of our Sa- 
viour, if their conversion should prove advantageous 
to them in a material sense. Upon this Judas shows 
them significantly his empty purse, and complains 
of the extravagance, not only permitted, but approv- 
ed by Christ in Mary Magdalen's act of anointing 
him with ointment worth three hundred sequins. 
The money-dealers, finding him in the mood, tempt 
him to betray his Master, and, after an inward strug- 
gle, he consents. This is the conclusion of the fourth 
scene Jndas Iscariot was the great character in 
the Pnssion-Play, and must have felt some of the emo- 
tions he was charged to reproduce. If lie did not 
he could not have reproduced them so truthfully, and 
this will be admitted to be the height of dramatic art. 
The soliloquy of this sandy -haired traitor and inrorm- 
er, in intention, assuredly was not one to commend 
him to admiration, yet as ho went out thera was a 
sort of subdued hum of approbation difScuIt to bo re- 
strained—so great is the ascendancy of genius. 

The fifth scene imtroduces the best-peopled and 
best-managed tableau yet—that of tne Israelites 
gathering manna in the wilderness of Shur. The typ- 
ical naiura of this picture hardly requires comment. 
Christ crucified is the Bread also which comes down 
from heaven. In the portion of the play which im- 
mediately succeeds this is made evident to the plain- 
est sense. Peter and John enter, commissioned by 
their Master to follow into the house the man they 
should see fetching water in a pitcher, and to demand 
of the owner where was the guest chamber thot they 
might eat of the pass-over. Peter and John are done 
to the lite — the former, an elderly man, bald on the 
crown, is the strong, yet vacillating disciple of the 
Book; the latter is the sweet youth. The scene 
with the water-carrier, filling his vessel at a conch- 
like fountain on the right, was excellent, but for the 
stagey strut and voice of this servant, who inevit- 
ably reminded one of a " super" at Dmry Lane, who 
had been suddenly elevated to the dicnity of a talk- 
ing part. This fellow had his usefulness, however ; 
he was the exception that proved the rule of good- 
ness. The Paschal Supper, how best to describe it ? 
Happily Leonardo da Vinci has painted a picture, 
and that picture, as near as could be, was presented 
in the theatre of Ober-Ammergan. The table, the 
viands, and vessels upon it, and those that sat there, 
were the same. John was an animated photograph 
from the canvas. When Christ took off his mantle 
and wrapped a towel around his waist in order to 
go round and wash the feet of his apostles — an ope- 
ration which was done with every dignity and decen- 
cy — there was just one suppressed mocking laugh of 
Voltaire behind me. The brave peasantry saw no- 
tiling ridiculous in it, neither did the nobles who 
were present ; for do not their King and the greater 
Kaiser of Austria perform the same ceremony to 
twelve beggars annually at Easter? Dnring the 
progress of Christ, with his calmly earnest feature.*, 
from one to another, a strain of soft music broke 
tremulously in waves of sound from the hack of the 
building. When the sop was given to Judas with 
the command "ihat thou doest, do quickly," the 
trai'or started up with fierce, hyisna-like eyes, the 
bread still adhering to his lips and monsucho — it 
seemed as if it would choke him were he to try to 
swallow it— and rushed frantically out. The per- 
plexity to learn who was the desnned betrayer (for 
the words to John were pronounced in an under- 
tone) was graphically depicted. 

The sixth scene shows us a tableau of Joseph sold 
by his brethren to the Midianite merehants, who 
count their twenty stiver pieces on a tree stump. 
This was prefiguremcnt of the betrayal to the Jews 
—that which the IJandlung now coming calls Itefore 
the mind. First, we have a sitting of the Sanhe- 
drim once more : Judas is present, makes his mar- 
ket, and leaves with two of the Jews on his dirty 
errand ; tnen we see in the seventh Vonlellung, which 
f ontains the actual arrest in the Garden of Olives, a 



tableau representing Adam earning his bread by the 
sweat of his brow. Our first parent, surrounded by 
scanty crops, rests his foot on a mattock, half driven 
into the soil ; nude boys were around, one little fel- 
low holding a large red apple in his hand, as if to 
reproach the mourning, sunburnt Eve, with the loss 
of^ the birthright she had sold for a frivolous curiosi- 
ty. A second tableau — borrowed from the Second 
Book of Kings — shows us the treacherous greeting 
to Amasa by Joab, David's general, who, seizing 
his beard, as the custom was, under pretence 
to kiss him, plunges his dagger into his breast. 

The play here becomes intensely dramatic — the 
Garden of Olives, with all that happened in it, is 
brought before us. This scene brought in mid-day 
and the Coryphoeus came forward to announce there 
would be a delay of an hour to permit the audience 
to refresh themselves. At one o'clock bang went a 
cannon-shot, and the audience streamed back for the 
opening of the second AbUieilimg^ or part. 
[Oonduiion next time] 



The So-Galled Beethoven Centennial Festi- 
val 

(Trom th« Nation, Jane 23.) 

" And l«t th« kettle to the trnmpet speak. 

The trumpet to the caononeer without. 

The eannoDt to the heavens, heavent to earth.'* 

At last we, too, have had our jubilee. Now that 
the star-spangled banner has been furled and the 
smoke of the last cannon has been blown away, let 
us for a moment survey the field and see what it h^ 
profited lis. Altogether it has been a very odd jubilee. 
If the true history of its tribulations, disasters, suc- 
cesses, strikes, broken promises, large expenditures, 
and small returns is ever written, it will be a most 
suggestive chapter for all future projectors of mon- 
ster festivals to ponder over. Perhaps the most sin- 
gular feature of this singular affair is that nobody 
seems to have known whose festival it was. Mr. 
Gilmore was the father of the Boston jubilee, and all 
his choral children knew him ; but who fathers this 
one, and who were its sponsors ? Dcethoven's name 
is the only one that has been prominently put for- 
ward. Alas, poor composer I lie hated monster 
festivals, and fled from them as scenes of discord 
utterly apart from all true purposes of art. Now 
that he is dead it is hard to make him reiiponsible 
for what he so disliked while living. His name has 
been taken for the sake of the few dollars that it was 
hoped might be coined from it ; bat even as Beetho- 
ven was poor and thriftless in life, so his shade 
has brought no gold to the pockets of the spccula- 
•lor*. 

The idea of having a festival in this city in com- 
memoration of the hundredth anniversary of Beetho- 
ven's birth was first taken into consideration last De- 
cember by a number of gentlemen of means and mu- 
sical taste. Mr. Bryant was their president. They 
had various committees, the musical committee con- 
sisting of ten gentlemen of highest standing. Mr. 
Mould and Mr. Vanx designed a magnificent build- 
ing, to cost some three hundred thousand dollars, and 
to be erected in the Central Park. Sir Michael Cos- 
ta was to be brought over from England to conduct. 
All the great living composers wore to be asked to 
write something for the occasion. Every resource of 
art was to be taxed to make the affair one that should 
bring credit upon the city. But trouble arose as to 
the question of authority on the part of the Com- 
missioners of the Central Park to permit the erection 
of a building to which an admission fee was to bo 
charged. It was found that the Legislature would 
have to be applied to for a special act. Then came 
the old political bugbear, and the thing was at an 
end. Unless they could have the Central Park the 
commitee would have nothing, and as this was found 
impracticable, the gentlemen of the committee quiet- 
ly lit their cigars with the plans and specifications of 
their Coliseum and went to their several homes. So 
ended in smoke the first plan for the jubilee. 

Then came the Great Unknown, and filled the 
papers with flaming advertisements of the mighty 
things that he was to bring to pa.is. Among other 
impossibilities, he announced that Handel's " Orato- 
rio of the Creation " would be performed — a piece of 
intelligence that must have made old Ilaydn turn 
over in his grave. However, if he had only heard 
how dreadfully at least it was performed, his perturb- 
ed spirit would have been quieted, and he would 
have been very willing to have had it accredited to 
Handel or to anybody else. The advertisements 
were full of the most monstrous promises, artfully 
designed to gnll a confiding public. A supernatur- 
ally large chorus of miraculously gifted singers, 
gathered from every quarter of the globe, accompa- 
nied by a prodigious orehestra of the most eminent 
living artists, assisted by an organ of titanic size 



who«e tones should outpeal the thunder, were to sing 
all the greatest compositions of all the most famous 
composers, in a style that should appall the universe, 
while the clash of innumerable anvils, beaten by 
arms of horeulean strength, and the roar of mam- 
moth cannon, fired by the very lightning itself, 
should shake the round earth to its centre, and 
cause it to quiver in sympathy with a shuddering, 
awe-stricken, but entranced, audience, more brilliant 
than the stars of heaven and more numerous than 
the sands of the sea. 

We have condensed the programme a great deal, 
but have hardly burlesqued it, and any one who read 
the earlier announcements will bear us witness that 
nothing could very much surpass their ridiculous and 
pretentious bombast. The managers of the affair 
certainly did bestir thenc-ielves to gather together all 
the people, good, bad and indifferent, from Parepa 
and Kellogg and the Handel and Haydn Society 
down to the man who was hired to play the steam 
calliope. Thanks be to Apollo, however, that dread- 
ful engine was not used at last, for there was no 
steam. An army of conducton was enlisted in the 
affair— Bergmann, Zerrahn, Rosa, Maretzek, Gil- 
more, Pech, Sherwin, and otliera— enough te demor- 
alize the best orchestra that ever played. As well 
have put the baton into the hands of Briarens at 
once. 

Then the chorus was the queerest mixture of coun- 
try choirs in for a frolic, singing societies from littlo 
vi llages that no one ever heard of before, members 
of city choirs who came once to satisfy curiosity, and, 
strantrest of all, the conservative old Boston Handel 
and Haydn Society. How these latter ever came to 
co-operate is a mystery to every one, and most of all 
to themselves. It became, before the end, not only 
matter of mystery, but also of repentance. The in- 
nermost reason was, probably, that many of the mem- 
bers thought this was a capital chance to come on to 
New York, and stay for a week in the big city free of 
expense. Such is the nature of the thrifty New Eng- 
land minstrels. They came, but, if the reports that 
were written back to the Boston papers can be relied 
npon, they were not over-happy when they arrived. 
Those papers were quite a Book of Lamentations. 
It wfts a miserere chorus from these poor TrovatoreSt 
far more afferting than that of Verdi. Manrico and 
Leonora had their little hardships, but, at all events, 
they were never called upon to sleep ten in a room at 
the Park Avenue Hotel. 

The society was further displeased because the 
"Elijah" night was altered from Wednesday to 
Thursday without consultation with the society 
also, because they were only permitted to sing a por- 
tion of that oratorio, after all ; also, because they 
were reqiiested to sing in the "Anvil Chorus." But 
the hardest to endure of all their woes was the lead- 
ership of Dr. Pech in the "Creation.'* This seems 
to have met with the ujianimous and unqualified con- 
demnation of the society. They certainly were not 
in a pleasant frame of mind. 

^ut they were by no means the onl/ discontented 
ones. The chorus benches thinned out ifter the first 
day, until a great deal more pine-board than broad- 
cloth and muslin was visible. The orchestra, too, 
shrank down from its fine proportions of the first 
night to miserably small dimensions. The best 
players went away. Behind the stage and in the 
chorus and orchestra rooms all was disorganization. 
The programmes were made out without proper con- 
Fultation with those who were to take pait, and were 
very seldom adhered to. No special seats were as- 
signed to the different societies. The chorus came 
and went as it felt inclined ; it shifted like a musical 
qnicksand. The rehearsals were slenderly attended, 
and general confusion prevailed. Of course, the 
Italian combined chorus selected this state of afi^airs 
as the proper moment for indulging in a strike for 
pay. 

The audience was of the same shifting character 
with the chorus. The houso was never really filled.- 
Even at the most popular of the performances, which 
were those where there was most noise, long benches 
were vacant all about the edifice. The scale of prices 
had to be lowered. It was found that few were will- 
ing to pay the exorbitant sum at firitt demanded. As 
the expenses of the undertaking had been very great, 
the loss wns corresponding. The affair dragged 
along in this way through the week. On some days 
the attendance was quite large ; on othere it dwindled 
to a handful. Reviewing the whole matter, we can- 
not consider it other than a failure. Those who took 
part in it certainly so regarded it, and the public nev- 
er pcem to-havo given its confidence to the onder- 
takinL^ There was an immense deal of hard, zealous 
work done by those in chorgc of the festival. They 
paid their money with a most liberal hand to get the 
best aid in their power, and certainly there was some, 
good mu.sic criven. The Handel and Haydn Society 
sang the "Elijah" music most nobly. Parepa was 
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•plendidlj ^ood, and there were some other excellent 
featoree in the affair. The bailding was a pecaliariT 
good one. It reached, we believe, the proper limit 
ofstxefbr the parpose. The Boston Coliseom was 
mach too large ; in this one, however, the acoustic 
properties were well-niRh perfect. But art has gain- 
ed nothing by this festival, and no one has heard 
anything that he conid not have heard to better ad- 
vantage at a dosen concerts, daring the winter, at 
Steinwaj Hull or the Academy of Mnsic. 

The drawbacks to saecess were principally these : 
The afllnii had no competent musical head ; it was 
too hastily prepared ; there was not sufficient money 
to carry it properly on— a vital want ; it never htA 
the confidence of chorus, orchestra, or public ; the 
chorus was a helter-skelter, untrained, and crude body 
of singers, without proper rehearsal, organisation, or 
discipline ; the orchestra was of much the same char- 
acter, and was badly balanced, being deficient in the 
reed instruments, and in all those elements for pro- 
ducing broad effects of which Berlioi has written so 
explicitly. Many of the singers sat ftcing each other 
and with profile towards the audience, instead of fac- 
ing in the direction in which the sound was to go ; 
their efforts neutraliised each other, and half their 
force went for nothing. The organ was n feeble 
fraud ; it filled up the spftce that should have been 
devoted to the chorus. There were no brains in the 
affair ; it followed humbly along in the old Qilmore 
mt, without a single new or original idea of value. 
These certainly are sufficient reasons why the affair 
was not a success. It was a mushroom festival. It 
grew up in a day, and will be forgotten as quickly. 

Let no one suppose, however, from the ill success 
that has attended this, that the future has nothing 
better in store. At some later day, not, we trust, too 
far distant, under some leader of genius, and with 
time sufficient for preparation, and money sufficient 
to provide the proper material, a musical festival 
miiy be given, with legitimate musical effecU, such 
as Gilmore with his dap-trap anvils and blatant ar- 
tillery practice has never dreamed of. When this 
occasion comes, the public will not be slow to lend to 
it a hearty snpport 
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The Hew York Jnbilee. 

If we are late in our report of this bombastical 
occasion, there is little lost. Most letters, they say, 
answer themselves, if one will only wait a little. So 
of this " Beethoven *' Festival, had wo been, like the 
newspapers, in haste to write and talk about it, wftat 
waste of words it would have been upon a worthless 
subject ! As it is, it has reported itself, confessedly 
a farce, a sham. The less said of it the better. For 
in truth it was in no sense one of Art's occasions. 
What has Art to do with guns ><n<I anvils ? What 
has Mnsic in the sense of Beethoven to do with 
Verdi Minereret, " triple Nancies and five-barrelled 
Plnnkets," and the magnified tom-fooleries of Gil 
more? 

We did enough, we think, in copying the swell- 
ing programme of the week. That showed the 
nature and complexion of the whole affair, how ut 
terly without artistic motive, how governed and 
pervaded by mere mercenaiy speculation, aided by 
the spread-eagle kind of passion for excitement and 
ambition for display before great multitudes. If the 
" Peace Jubilee" bore incidentally, as all large move 
ments must, some good fruits, this was one of its 
logical, legitimate bad fruits. It was musical demor- 
alization appealing to its own proper audience. By 
all the accounts, it seems, that the audiences, with 
one exception, were made up of the class who go for 
noise and Gllmore's anvils ; and so the presence of 
that irrepressible sensation organizer' is uniformly 
credited with whatever modicum of success the whole 
thing met with. And still it was a failure, even in a 
money point of view ; which is so far creditable to 
New York. For it is absurd to hold a city ac- 
countable for whatever folly foolish people may con- 
trive in it. Nor could we look upon the constant 



flings made at it in our Boston papers, treating it like 
a ridiculous rival of the Boston Jubilee, as better 
than childish. It was no queston of New York or 
Boston. It was simply a question of Art or charla- 
tanry. Either city has its real mnsic lovers who 
cherish Art for Art's sake ; and either city has its 
restless disturbers of the calm, pure sphere of Art by 
loud, ambitious, egotistic enterprises on a " stun- 
ning" scale. The hope is that this kind of enterprise, 
eager to do bigger and bigger things, will erelong 
exhaust iuelf by the very magnitude of- its gigantic 
operations ; just as we hope that War will render 
itself impossible at last by the absolute destructive- 
ness of the weapons it invents. 

There was, as we predicted, one redeeming feature 
in this Festival; the singing of "Elijah" by our 
Handel and Haydn Society. That drew the one 
cultivated audience of the week : and had thev been 
allowed to sing the whole of the Oratorio, it would 
have been more acceptable than guns and AlUereret. 
We rejoice in the artistic triumph of onr old Society, 
although we do not think that they consulted their 
own artistic dignity quite sensitively enough, in be- 
ing willing to lend themselves to a Festival with 
such a programme, or at least such clear forshadow- 
ing of very heterogeneous and questionable elements. 
More and more we f^l, in all snch matters, the re- 
sponsibility which rests on artists ; the artistic mo- 
rale cannot guard itself too jealously ; in these days, 
both through the amiable desire of popularity and 
love of money, artistic self respect Is tempted to 
compromise itself by far too readily. We wish we 
might of^ener see in musical journals and criticisms 
such plain, honest truth told, as we find here in an 
editorial of the New York Weekfy Review. 

Th« eoBclntloii of this hagn litres wm wort-hj of Its bsftio* 
nlniC. Tl utartcd QBd«r tk\n prvtonccii, avd It ended with ths 
niDS eoloFB. The whole thine vet lem « dissieee to New 
Tork than to those who partlefpaCed la It. Schiller Jnetlx 
mj9 : "WhenoTer art Mis, It fldlt throngh the artist.** If 
the artists of New Tork had not elven aid to thla nndertaklnft 
Chlerhaiirp conld not in thin instance have been made. If 
thej had flmt Inquired ebont the eharaoter of the tpeeulatlon 
befbre lending their help, it la likely th^ would have abetalB- 
ed ; at \pfi we hope m, althongh It eeeint that the ehlef eon- 
•Ideratlon with noet artlate if to make as much money as 
powilble. There may be eome ezenee for thb with some poor 
fellowa. who would rather fflve np their eeruples ae artiste 
than starve. But there la no excuse Ibr those rraowned and 
wealthy representativaa of musleal art, who eboae to lend their 
talent and experience to an undertaking which, on Ita very 
Hiee, showed total lack of artistic prinrlplce. There la certain- 
ly no alory fhr Mme. Parepa-Roaa to about "Stor Spangled 
Banner" with heavy artillery accompaniment, or fbr Mlas 
Kellofor to do aomething similar with the inspiring atralna of 
''Tlva rAmerkia." Neither was America, or Ita banner , much 
honored by aueh dolnga. 

But, after all, let us be thankM that this ftatlval was a to- 
tal tkllnra. It would have been a still graater dlqpnce If It 
had sueeeeded . The New Tork public can be proud of the 
reault. It la due to ita good aenae, Ita taste and dberimlna- 
tlOB, that the humbug exploded. It would not aanetlon the 
aaerilege, and eonaequently It atayed away. Only once made 
the New Tork musical people Ita appeannee at the rink ; thla 
waa on the evening of the peribrmaoee of the first part of 
**EII|j4h," a Jaat compliment to the well deaerred repute of 
the distinguished Boston IIand<sl and Haydn Society and Ite 
able conductor, Mr. Oarl Zerrahn. On all other oeeaalona it 
left the field to outsiders, who enjoy Mr. Gilmore and hia non- 
aenae. Terily, New Tork haa not had aa yet Ite Beethoven 
Festival, but we are happy to stete that atepa have already 
been taken to honor the great maater next December In a 
truly dignified and artistic manuer. 



The Beethoven Centennial in Boston. 

A project is on foot for a celebration in our city of 
the master's hundredth birthday in an appropriate 
artistic manner, without grandiloquent parade, and 
with such division of responsibility as to make all 
simple and comparatively easy of execution. The 
Committee of the Harvard Musical Association have 
already taken the initiative in so arranging the pro- 
grammes of the next season of Symphony Concerts, 
that " the series as a whole may bear witness to this 



Centennial Year of Beethoven." Three of the te 
concerts, namely the first and the last, and, above 
all, the one that occurs on Thursday, Dec. 15, — two 
days before the Birthday — are to be especially oon- 
seerated to Beethoven's mnsic. That of Dec 15, 
will offer, besides the Seventh Symphony, the great 
Leonora Overture, &e., the '* Choral Fantasia" (for 
piano, with orchestra and chorus), which contains 
the first hint of the Ninth or Choral Symphony ; and 
the Committee have good reason to believe that the 
Ilandel and Haydn Society will close the festival of 
three days thus begun with a performance of that 
great work, coupled with whatever else may be ap- 
propriate. The intervening period of the three dajrs 
will furnish opportunity to other musical societies 
to give their Beethoven Concerts, each in its turn, 
and in its own way, at suitable hours of day or even- 
ing, as may be arranged with mutual undemanding. 
Thus the Mendelssohn Quintette Club, the Liste- 
mann Quartette, &c., would furnish several choice 
eoncerts of Beethoven's Chamber Music ; some of 
onr leading pianists might do likewise ; possibly the 
Orpheus and other singing clubs may feel nM>ved to 
to contribute something in their way. And if. by 
any good chanee, there should come a decent Ger- 
man Opera Company this way, we might have Fidd- 
to also on one or more evenings of that week.— 
That the larger part, if not the whole, of this pro- 
spectus will be carried out, may be regarded a fore- 
gone conclusion. 



Beethoven Feetivals Abroad. 

As we have before remarked, they make a Centen- 
nial Year of it in Germany, and moat of the larger 
Beethoven Festivals will be held, for greater conven - 
ienoe, in the Autumn. Some have already taken 
place. 

Beginning with his birthplace, Bonn, npon the 
Rhine, the celebration is announced for the 1 1th, 1 2th 
and 13th of September — Conductor, Dr. Ferdinand 
Hiiler (and not Richard Wagner). The programme 
we have not seen. 

Passing to Vienna, where the composer did hia 
greatest work, we may cite the following mani- 
fbsto of the Festiyal Committee : 

" To celebrate Beethoven's hundredth birthday in 
a manner becoming the importance of the Master 
himself, and corresponding to the position occupied 
hv Vienna in the world of mnsic, the ropreaentalives 
of the various artiatic and scientific bodies of that cap- 
ital have combined to form a Festival Committee, 
who have drawn up a programme, which has been 
sanctioned in a proper quarter. The Beethoven Cen- 
tenary Festivsl will he held on the four daya, from the 
S3d to the 26th October, 1 870. In the morning of the 
23d, there will be a musical solemnity in a provisional 
" Monumental Square" preceded hv a precession 
to that spot, Tn the evening there will be a festival 
performance of Ftdeiio in the Imperial Operahousc. 
On the 24th. a performance of the BftMa Solfmnie, in 
the lanre Hall of the Society of the Friends of Mn- 
sic. On the 25th. a grand banquet In the same lo- 
cality. On the 26th, at noon, a grand concert, eon- 
sistine of chamber music, vocal compositions, and 
the Ninth Symphony, also in the same locality. In 
the evening, a performance of Egmont, by the artists 
of the Imperial Bare Theatre, and the orchestra of 
the Imperial Operahouse. The leadine musicians 
of Germany will he invited to attend the concerts, 
and the most highlv esteemed masters have offered 
to act as Festival Conductors. To give the Festival 
a grand representative character by large numbers 
of the great composer's admirers participating in the 
proceedings, tiie Festival Committee have determin- 
ed on establifhini; a special Festival Association, the 
members of which, assisted by the undersigned Festi- 
val Committee, shall arrange 'all the proceedings. 
The members of the Association, in addition to re- 
ceiving Uie Festival Badge and the Festival Medal, 
will be entitled to take part in the grand procession, 
or to a seat in the stand erected in the " monument 
square." They will, also, enjoy the right of secur- 
ing places for the concerts and performances before 
any one else, according to the date of their admis- 
sion into the Association, and the space aTailable. 
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The fee for membenhip is ten florins ; receipts will 
be giren for an/ additional contribations. The net 
proceeds of the Festival are to be devoted to forming 
a Beethoven Fund, — for assisting mnsicians in neces- 
sitOQS circa mstances — and a Beethoven Monoment 
Fand. The Festival Committee, therefore, invite 
all admirers of Beethoven to belong to the Associa- 
tion. Promises of contribotions, and pavments, will 
be received at the offices of the Society of the Friends 
of Music, Vienna." 

In Weimar, head quarters of the "Foture," the 
Tonk&isUer'Veraammlung (or Congress of Musical 
Artists) have already had their Beethoven Celebra- 
tion, mingled with the bringing oat of their own new 
works. On the S6th of May there was a lecture or 
oration upon "Beethoven" by Professor H. Porges ; 
after which Beethoven's Misaa SoUmnit was perform- 
ed in the Stadtkirche. May 27, a Chamber Concert 
of modern works in the Refreshment Hall (J. Raff : 
piano qnintet in A minor ; Jonsei^ "Dolorosa ;" 
Ooldmark : String Qnintet in B flat. Songs ; Kiel : 
Piano Variations, op. 17; Svendsen; Octet for 
strings). On the same day, an Orchestral Concert 
of modem works in the Grand Ducal Court theatre 
(G. Weber: "Zur Iliade;" F. Draseker "Lacry- 
mosa;*' R. Schumann; Concerto for Violoncello; 
H. Schults Beuthen : Psalm 42-3 ; L. Damrosch : 
Fest Overture ; F. Liszt : Piano Concerto in £ flat; 
St. Sfiens : "Marriage of Prometheus").— May 28, 
Discourse by Prof. Ij. Nohl, of Munich. Chamber 
Concert of works by Beethoven only (Quartet for 
strings, in F, op. 135 ; Liederkreis : "An die feme 
Geliebte," op. 98 ; Piano Sonata, op. 106 ; Songs : 
"An die Geliebte" and "Herz, mein Hers ;" Csharp 
minor Quartet, Op. 131).— May 29, Orchestral Con- 
cert, in the Court Theatre, dedicated to the memory 
of Beethoven, consisting of: a "Beethoven Over- 
ture" by E. Lassen ; a "Prologue" by Bodenstedt ; 
a "Beethoven Cantata" by the Abbate Li.«zt ; and 
Beethoven's Ninth Symphony, conducted by 
Lisat 

So much for Beethoven ; then was to come Wag- 
ner's turn. The London Muncal World informs 
us: 

The "model" Wagner-performances commence, 
on the 19th, at the Grand-Ducal Theatre, Weimar. 
The following is the order in which the operas will 
be given : On the 18th inst., Der FHegende HoliSn- 
der; on the 22nd, Tannhduaer; on the 26th Lohen- 
grin ; and on the 27th Dit 3feUtersinger. Herr Nie> 
mann will sing the music of Tannh&user and of Lo- 
hengrin ; Herr Nachbanr, that of Walther von Stol- 
sing ; and Dr. Ganz, that of Eric. Mme. Mallin- 
ger will be the representative of Elisabeth, Elsa, and 
Eva ; Mile. Brandt, of the Rojal Operahouse, Ber* 
lin, will figure as Ortrad ; while Mile. Reiss, a local 
favorite, will undertake the part of Senta. 

All the bass parts : Dalanci, Landgraf, King Henry, 
and Pognor, will bn sustained bv Herr Scaria, of the 
Royal Opera. Dresden ; and all the baritone pans, 
the'Flying Dutchman. Wolfram, Telramnnd, and 
Hans Sach, by Herr von Mildo. Tristan und Isolde 
was to have Men given, but could not, because some 
of the artists representing the principal parts are en- 
gaged in the WalkOre, at Munich. Herr Wagner, 
loo, was to have been present, but would not. By 
the way, a rage for "model" performances appears 
to have attacked Bnron von Locn, the Intendant of 
the Grand Ducal Theatre. He intends giving, in 
1871, seven "model" performances of operas by Mo- 
sart. 

In Konigsberg, the hundredth anniversary was 
celebrated on the 7th, 8th and 9th of June. The 
great features were to be the performance, on an im- 
posing scale, of the Miua solemnis and tlie Ninth 
Symphony. 

In Berlin and in Brassels the celebration will take 

place in December. 

• 

Italy, too, claims a share in t'le honors paid to 
Beethoven. At Florence, the Societk del Qaartetto 
gave a concert. May 15, with the' following pro- 
gramme : Festival Address by F. D'Arcais ; String 
Quintet (in C) by Beethoven, with Btanchi, from 
Turin, as first violin; Kroutzer" Sonau (Signorina* 
Septa and Signor Brogialdi) ; several numbers from 



Fiddio ; and the Septet. The concert was very suc- 
cessful. 

What plans are shaping themselves in Leipsig, 
Dresden, London, Paris, and other musical cities we 
have yet to leara. 

In London, however, all the concert givers, more 
or less, this season, appear to give marked promi- 
nence to Beethoven. Mr. Bamby, as we have seen, 
has brought out both the Choral Symphony and the 
great Mass in D. And Mr. Charles Halle's "Piano- 
forte Recitals" keeps the Centennial in mind. The 
Musical World stijs: 

These interesting performances are now half com- 
pleted*-the fourth naving taken pjace on Friday 
week. The programmes are this year devoted to the 
solo sonatas of Beethoven ; the two verv easy works 
(Op. 49^ being replaced by the andante m F, and the 
thirty-two variations in U minor. Sixteen of the 
solo sonatas have now been given, those on Friday 
week were the two "quasi Fantasia," Op. 27 (in- 
clnding the "Moonlight") ; Op. 28, known as the 
"Pastoral ;" and Op. 29 (or 31) in G. These works 
have so frequently been played by Mr. Hulld in pub- 
lic that it would be almost impertinent now to dwell 
on the many excellences of nis performance. The 
room was well filled, chiefly by ladies ; who, by 
close attention to the music and the interpreter, re- 
ceive a valuable lesson. A special feature at this 
season's recitals is the admirable singing of Herr 
Stockhausen, who was announced for all, but was 
absent from the first in consequence of illness. On 
the second, third, and fourth occasions Herr ^tock- 
hausen appeared, and sane at each some nnmber of 
Schubert's Die Schdne AfOUerin, With what fine 
qualities of voice, style, and expression Herr Stock- 
nausen sings these beautiful lieder we have before had 
occasion to remark. 



Lbttbbs oir Music. The pleasant and dis- 
criminative article about the German Lied compos- 
ers, which ws copy on another page, is from that 
very readable and lively little book, just published 
by Oliver Ditson & Co. (in the same elegant style 
with the series begun by Leypoldt of New York) : 
"Lettert on Music, to a Lady" By LoDis Eulbbt. 
And, yerj properly, and very happily, it is translat- 
ed by a lady, Mrs. Fanny Raymond Rittbb, well 
known and welcome to our readers. 

Ehlert writes with enthusiasm, and in a spirit of 
lively, catholic appreciation, of Beethoven and his 
last Symphony ; of MendeUsohn ; of Schumann's 
"Manfred" music : of Haydn, Mozart, &c., as Con- 
trapuntists ; of Schibert ; of Chopin's Mnxourkas ; 
CO • pares Rossini and Meyerbeer ; criticises Wagner 
and Berlioz with moderation ancf' candor; and dis- 
cusses the mission of Artists to-day. He has a ready 
faculty of illustration, and serves up not a little of 
instruction in the form of comparatively light read* 
ing. We shall ^ve more to say of the little book, 
which we commend to all our readers. 

Music AT Vassab Colleob. The Weekly Re- 
view reports of the good work done for musical edu- 
cation by Mr. F. L. Rittbb, as follows : 

The exercises attendant on the closing of the sea- 
son at the College (the only ladies' college as yet in 

existence), were again signalized by great success in 
the musical dopariment. We give the programme 
of the annual grand concert, which is of rare excel- 
lence throughout : 

Part First, 

Symphony, B flat (first movement) . . . .Haydn. 
Arranged for four piano-fortes. 

Campanella Tanbert. 

Duet, "Sabbath Mom," Mendelssohn. 

Concerto in E flat (for two piano-fortes. Mozart. 

"La Posto" Transcription Ilellcr. 

Aria, "Let the briuht Seraphim" Handel. 

Scherzo. B flat minor .^. Chopin. 

Rondo in K flat (for two pianofortes). Hum mel. 

Part Second, 

Chorus, from "Paradise and the Peri " 

Schumann. 

Capriccio, Opus 22 Mendelssohn. 

Ana, "Si t'amo, O Cara," from "Scasvoln." 

Handel (Franz). 



Rhapsodie Hongroise Li^st. 

Bolero, Onus 19 Chopin. 

Aria, "With verdure «lad" Haydn. 

Polonaise in E flat. Opus 22 Chopin. 

Orerture "Euryanthe'' Weber. 

On Class Day an orchestra selected from the New 
York Philharmonic Society enlivened the literary 
proceedings, and on Commencement Day some of 
the finest compositions of the great masters were per- 
formed in a tmly artistic manner by the lady stu- 
dents. Wo are told that the success of the musical 
department of Vassar College has been so thorough, 
so dependable, and continually increasing, both ar- 
tistically and pecuniarily, since it was placed in the 
hands of Mr. Ritter, that it is now the intention of 
the trustees to erect a fine art building, to contain a 
concert hall, organ, etc., and so to increase the ad- 
vantages, already very great, of musical students 
there, that they may enjoy equal privileges with those 
of the pupils of European musical conservatories. 
We congratulate Mr. Ritter on his well-deserved suc- 
cess and influence. 

Nbw Yobk. The Independent, this week, 
says : 

The air is ftill of the dust and flying fragments of 
rumor and wrath which rose up when the Great 
Beethoven Centennial Jubilee fell to pieces. Artists 
and agents are clamorous for pay, and there are 
threats of lawsuits and all manner of other inharmo- 
nious proceedings. The Boston critics have, of 
course, been severe in their comments ; but upon 
the whole, not unjust, and there was comparatively 
little of the savage hilarity in their narrative of the 
New York disaster which we might have expected 
from those who resented so bitterly the criticisms of 
New York writers last year. In fact, it was evident 
even to strangers that this was an affair with which 
New York bad refused to have anything to do. 
The severity with which our citizens let it alone was 
remarkable. Meanwhile, we are glad to know that 
the centenary of Beethoven will be duly celebrated 
here in the winter — not with anvils and cannon, but 
with Beethoven's music. The Philharmonic Socie- 
ty is said to contemplate giving some special perfor- 
mances (it will he a ►hame if it does not) ; and the 
Beethoven Mftnnerchor, a prospfrous but hitherto 
not very prominent socirtv, purposes producing 
" Fidelio," " The Mount of bVirw," and the Ninth 
Symphony, all at the Academy of Music. A richer 
and more appropriate banquet for such a festival 
could hardly be devised. But what a erand idea it 
it would be to devote a week to the celebration and 
produce all the nine symphonies. 

... .No music is to be heard now except in the 
parks and in the summer gardens, where Baechns 
and Apollo divide the nights between them. As 
usual, Theodore Thomas reuins the lead in enter, 
tainments of this nature, and his band plays everv 
night at the Central Park Garden to yery lage audi- 
ences, busy with their beer and their ice-cream. 
Sensible man, he keep out of the Jubilee 1 The new 
experiment of distributing the free out-of-door con- 
certs among all the parks in the city, instead of con- 
fining theih to the Central Park, proves a great boon 
to the people of New York. In Brooklyn, the Pros- 
pect Park concerts are cordially appreciated. 

CoiCAOO, it would seem, is favored in the posses- 
sion of a good teacher of singing, of whom the Musi- 
cal Independent says : 

Mrs. Maonusson-Jbwbtt (Room No. 1, Crosby's 
Opera House) has the good fortune to have in her 
large class several voices which give great promise 
for the future, if the happy owners do not become 
seized with the peculiarly American idea that indus- 
try is detrimental to genius. Mme. Jeweit herself 
retains too lively a remembrance of her long and la- 
borious studies, under the best singing masters of 
Italy, to admit of her viewing such notions with the 
least degree of allowance. It is rare, indeed, to find 
a vocal teacher who, amid the lal)ors of a large class, 
can preserve that fresh enthusiasm, without which no 
artistic cultivation in song is possible ; and it is pre- 
cisely this quality united to sound judgment, which 
has earneil for Mrs. Jowett her present well-deserved 
pre-eminence. 

Mrs. C. A. Babbt, of this city, now in Florente, 
has been singing with favor in the Philharmonic 
Concerts there. She sang the Contralto solos in 
Rossini's Messe Solennelte, 
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^Ixmigkeit" in Musio.— Can Oenius grow 

Antiquated ? 

A IH«nd, whose mvalcftl fympathiM are Btroofflj ItollAiit 
And with Verdi, eendi xu the followins from one (not an- 
Icnewn to onr readers), whose admiration for the German 
reaehes all the way from Baoh to Wa^er. 

LoNVOir, Mat 86, 1870. 

" To hegtn with bmrineis at once, I will piteh rigLt Into onr 
dlseosston. As to Yerdi, I should never have thought of ap- 
plying the term *lnnigknt* to any of his mnsio I have yet 
heard. I have never been able to see mueh ktart in his mn- 
sio. The only passsffe of his that ever affeeted me at all from 
its depth of sentiment, is the place in RigoUtto where Rtgolet- 
to pleks np the handkerchief on the duke^s table. Heie there 
'is a true Innigkrit^ and a simplldty offtellng that are most 
touehing. The things I think Terdi is really grsat in, an his 
Andante concerted pieces, such as '0 Sommo Carlo* In Sr- 
MONh and the great quintet In N^Oueeo. ^Stride la vampa* 
in the IVo«a<or«iUls Just short of being great. As I believe 
I have said before, 'La donna e mobile* seems to me the most 
perfMt thing he ever wrote, and that, strange to say, is not 
in the ffrtuulioso style. 

"Moot antf-VerdlYtes, I think. Judge him fh>m his worst, 
rather than from his best numbers. And, looking at him 
from this point of view, I must confess to thinking that he 
has given to the world some of the most ezeerable things ever 
put upon paper. I don*t think any one ever exceeded the 
vileness of Tntto spreaso ehl d'Emant,' or the Soprano afar in 
the 2Vovafer<. But putting theee horrors out of the discus- 
sion, IdonH see anything gentoj in the man's writings. He 
seems to be only at home in the moealoso, or the slameiando 
com passione. I do not know the Frans song you speak of ; 
but since you refer to Frans, I will give you two examples, 
taken from bis songs, of what I call real Innigkeii. One is 
Weil aMfmVf du dunkUs Augt ; and the other Is Auf dem 
TIncA, dmt rtgungtlasen^ wtiU des Mondes koldtr Qlan*. I 
give theee merely as examples of wltat is to me really i$mig 
and heartfolt ; but that doee not prevent my b^g able to be- 
lieve that Terdi or even Donlaettl may speak as sympf theti- 
eaUy to an Italian ss Trans or Schumann do to me. Surely 
ten or twenty degrees of latitude must make some difference 
In the ways of expreesing fteUng. 

"ConeemiDg what you call antiquated muric, our dlffsr^ 
ernce In opinion may possibly arise in a different understand- 
ing of terms. I understand 'antiquated* to mean something 
mors than merely 'old fkahloned.* It conveys to my mind 
the Men of something either obeolete or that has well nigh 
seen its day. I don't attempt to deny that the fotms of mu- 
sical expression which Bach and Handel used, are old-ftshlon- 
ed. I believe that Haydn and Hoaart went for beyond Bach 
and Handel In their musical forms, and that Beethoven made 
as grsat an advance upon Mosart as As did upon Bach. I 
also think ttiat Wagner has In certain ways gone for beyond 
Beethoven. It Is in the nature of things that most things in 
this world should grow better with suoeeeding generations. 
Mosart liad Bach's forms ready made for him. Bach had to 
make them for himself. It would have been a pity if a man 
of Mosart's genius, after having been educated up to Bach's 
level, should not have been able to discover anything new for 
hhnself In an Infinite field of discovery. A man of genius 
uses his grsat predecessors' thoufl^ts as tools to work with, 
not as a men lesson to be redted over again. But I think 
that In art there is a point beyond which no man can iearn of 
another. Mosart could learn all of Bach's forms, and Improve 
upon them. But there is an Intangible eomething in a man 
of great genius, which Is thoroughly his own, and that no 
man can copy from him. ^e divine afflatus cannot be hand- 
ed down from master to pupil. Great genius is so rare that 
we can afford to loee nothing that It has ever done In art. 
And It is in the inspiration, the/eu Mcrtf that I think Bach 
and Handel are the equals of any that have lived after them. 
I do not think one can find the emotions of sorrow and dee- 
pair on the one hand, and firm faith on the other, more viv- 
idly and grandly, or more dramatically expressed than In the 
opening chorus of the St. Matthew Passion. 

''Looked at superficially, that chorus is a wonderftilly fine 
pietw of contrapuntal writing, and we now-a-days, don't think 
of using strict counterpoint as a means of dramatic expres- 
sion. But Bach knew of no other than contrapuntal mnsic, 
and If he was to express his feelings by musio at all It must 
be contrapuntal music. But the feeling, the inspiration was 
strong within him, and he mwie the countnpoini express it. 
I don't think that in any of Bach's finer eompoeltioos, it Is 
the counterpoint that strikes one first. That was only the 
means of expression, not the end. It was the musical lan- 
guage of his time, just as Chaucer's English was the language 
of his time. 

''But are we to lose the inspirations and thoughts of one of 
the greatest geniusee in all the history of music, iMcause his 
forms of expression have now become old-fkshloned ? 1 admit 
thkt In my analogies drawn tnm Sculpture and Architecture 
I went too far, and will, as you suggest, take the Aegina 
marbles Instead of Phidias and Pmxl tiles as a parallel. The 
marbles of Aegina are works that have come down to us from 
a time when sculpture was just past Its Infiiucy, and their 



Impeifectlons and above all their old-ftshionedness strike us 
at once. But I think that in spite of all this, there Is a some^ 
ttiing In them that is none the less rsal because It is Indefina- 
ble, and that places them higher than the works of Thorwald- 
sen, Gibson, or sny of the modem sculptors, with perhaps the 
exception of Canora. I do not urge tbis as going to prove that 
that which Is old is necessarily graater or better than that 
which is new, but to show that real genius of a high order 
outlives the fluhions, of its day, and loses nothing by age. 
Becauss the works of genius In by-gone days are now only to 
be appreciated by the more highly educated, and give little or 
no enjoyment to the uneducated, we have no right to call 
them 'works of the head and not of the heart.' ** 



THE SO-CALLED BEETHOVEN FESTIVAL. That will 
be a brilliant page in the hbtoty of the musio of this country, 
which will tell onr children that we honored the grsat Beettio- 
ven by firing cannons, ringing bells, beating anvils. In short, 
making as much noise as possible. What a fine understand- 
ing of the duties such a festival Involves ; what a brilliant 
conception of the benefits the great master has left us. What 
an Immense stride towards civiUntion ! It only remains for 
us to dance around the dead body of the master, bum It, and 
the recall of the great civilisation of old will be complete- He 
has been sitting long enough on his throne like the Hindoo 
kings ; it is time that we should slaughter him. Well, If 
nothing else, this at least has been achieved this week. The 
honor which be ought to have received has become a dishon- 
or. R>r It is a dishonor to couple his name with such dese- 
crations of the art, which have been committed on this occa- 
sion. It is a dishonor to place a Beethoven on the side of 
Flotow, Jnlllen, and the like. We have nothing against thdr 
music in a proper place, but at a Beethoven festival it Is out 
of place. Only the highest, the best and purest bis art hss 
produced, shonid be heard on such an occasion, and if this 
had been done but for one day the memory of this festival 
would have been less a burning shame to all who assisted, 
either by participating in the performances or by listening to 
them. 

Why could the first day not have been devoted ezcluslvety 
to the memory of the great msster ? There were splendid 
materials on hand to perform, for instance, his ninth sym- 
phony. Mme. Parepa-Roea would have been more in her 
sphere to sing the soprano part of the quartet, than to Join In 
the chorus of the "Star Spangled Banner" with obligate ean- 
non firing. Instead of such a celebration, his symphony, In C 
minor, conducted by Mr. Carl Bergmann, iid a lot of miscel- 
laneous music were performed. In which the Stradella overture 
shone to such an extent as to elicit an encore firom the en- 
thusiastic and highly discriminative audience. This was, of 
course, meant as a compliment to the conductor, Mr. Gil- 
more, for the thing Itself can be heard Just as well In every 
beer garden, where it properly belongs. 

.... On the second day, in the afternoon, some curious 
abridgments from varlons operas, with a host of distinguished 
artists, enlivened the not very large audience. Miss Kellogg 
distinguished herself by an exquisite and for once animated 
rendering of the Polacca fh>m "Linda,** and Signor Lefhuio 
created an outburst of enthusiasm by his magnificent sincing 
in the well known trio from "Tell." It was ss good and In- 
spiring as we have heard of any tenor. In the evening "The 
Creation,*' frightfully mutilated, was sung under the direc- 
tion of Dr. James Pech. Mme. Parspa-Rosa as usual evinced 
her extraordinary powers of voice and method. 

On Wednesday the anvils and the cannons did their duty, 
morning and night, to the Intense satisftction of the largest 
audiences yet assembled at the Rink. On Thursday after- 
noon the C minor symphony was repeated, Mr. Oarl Berg- 
mann conducting with that fine musieal^nderstandlng for 
which he is Jui^tly fsmons. Unfortunatel^the best conduct- 
ing will not avail, if the orchestra Is a poor one, and this was 
decidedly the case on this occanlon, only a few of our best 
musicians forming part of 1^. The great feature of this con- 
cert wss the singing of Mme. Anna Bishop, who again proved 
the trnth of the old adage, "Life is short, but art is long." In 
the evening the first part of "Elijah" was given, with the Boe- 
ton Handel Society. and Mr. Carl Zerrahn as conductor. The 
success of this performance was complete. — N. Y. WeeUy Re- 
view. 



LASELL SEMINARY, AUBURNDALE.— The young ladies 
of this loptitution gave a Solrte Musicals, June 14, — under 
the direction of their teacher. Prof. G. D. Wilson— for the 
benefit of the Boston North End Mission, whichwasasuooees, 
artistically and financially. 

The hall of the Seminary was crowded and the entire pro- 
gramme, iDclnding several extremely dUBcuIt pieces which 
are seldom attempted before an audience by other than pro- 
fessional artints, wiw well performed, showing thorough and 
exact teaching, and evincing taste and great progress in the 
pupils. 

The programme was ss follows : 

Overture. ''The I!alr Meluslna" (4 Pianos). .Mendelssohn. 

Dnet, "Hunter's Song" Kncken. 

Piano Solo*. "La Cascade" * Pauer. 

Caprleclo Brillante, Op 22 Mendelssohn. 

Bong : "Kathleen Arron. " Abt. 

Fantasle, "Moses In Egypt" Thalberg. 

Concert-stuck. Op. 79 Weber. 

Song. "Sing, Smile. Slumber" Gounod. 

Piano Solo, "Last Hope" Gottschalk. 

Solo and Chorus, " Ia Carlta" Rossini. 

Overture, "La Muette de Portlei" Auber. 

During the graduatlDg exercises on Wednesday morning, 
the musical selections included a fine performance of Hum- 
mel's Concerto in A Miner, Op. 85.— BosTon TaJLVSUXX, June 
15. 



Sj^etial ^oiitts. 



DBSORIPTITB LIST OF TBX 

TEST :b^ttsio, 

Pabllnlied hy Ollwer DItMa At €•• 



Vocal, with Piano A.ooompaniment. 

Spring and Aotanin. 4. D to <i. Pemzzi. 40 

One of the popular songs of M'lle. Nllsson. Illus- 
ttntsd with a Utiiograph of ttie great Swedbh singer. 

OrtT tho Rolling Sea. 8. C to e. B^Ioff, 85 

A grand sea song in spirlfesd 6-8 mcaMirB. 
'*Over the rolling ssa, 

Dashee the ship along. 
The wild wind on her lee, 
Piping a merry strain." 

There's a silrer lining to erery clood. 4. D to 
e. Claribd. 35 

I lore my lore in the morning. Four part Song. 
8. A to f fharp. Allen. 80 

A very effective glee for eoneerts. 

Where Lore is, there is Home. Romancd. 5. 
F to f. Arr, by H. Glover. 35 

Sung with Immeose sooeess by Mr. Lawrence In the 
opera of "Oberon.** 

Tantam Ergo. Lord of Hearen. For foar 
▼oices. 4. Ftog. Ami. 40 

One of the flnest pb>oes for a Quartet Choir ever 
published. With entirsly unssetarian English words, 
■very ehoir and congregation will be delighted with 
It. 

The Ring, or, "A year ago to-night." 2. A6 to 
e flat. Austin. 35 

"How long since we parted, dear Maud, 

By the side of the old wicket gate ? 
How long since I bade thee forswell, 
To struggle with fortune and Ihte T* 
A charming love song. 

The Little ones at home. 2. G to d. TVimcr. 30 

Parting whispers. Gndaaltng Class Song for 

mixed voices. 2. B6 to e flat. Emenon. 80 

Little Dick Whittington and his Cat. 2. C to 

e. Hime. 30 

"On his bed quite forlorn, poor WhItUagton ait, 
With Us eyes tall of tears at losing his eat. " 

When the Clock strikes Five. Song and Dance. 

3. F to d. Maas. 30 

Walking through the snow. Song and Dance. 

2. A to d. Maat. 30 

Both theee song and dance pieces were written for 
Mln Gussle Cray ton the celebrated song and daooe 
lady. 

InatmrnentaL 

Les Charroerettes. Polka Maznrka. 3. G. 

Op, 121. VonEtte. 40 

Containing pleasing modnlationi with a good ma- 
suriiaaoeent. 

Egmont Polka. 3. C. Op. 122. Von EUe. 35 
Early Spring Waltz. 2. G. 7\imer. 80 

Basy, melodious and pretty. 

Booka. 

The Sabbath Guest. An entirely new col- 
lection of Anthems, Opening and Closing 
Pieces, Sentences, Chornses, &c. By 
L. 0. Emerson and J. H. Mcreg. Board:*, 1.60 

Rbbd Organ Compakioit. A new collection 
of Popular Instrumental and Vocal Mnsic, 
arranged expressly for Cabinet Organs and 
Melodeons. Wm. H. Clarke. Boards, 2.00 



AsBasvuTioim.— Degrees of dUBeulty are nutrked frooi 1 to 
7. The key is marked with a capital letter, as G, B flat, ftc, 
A small Roman letter marks the highest note. If on tho staS, 
an itaUe letter the highest note, if odoos the slalK. 



Musio bt Mail.— Music Is sent by mail, the expense being 
two cents for every four ouncee, or fraction thereof. Persons 
at a distance will find the eonveyance a saving of time and 
expense In obtaining supplies. Books can also be sent at 
double these rates. 
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The Grave of Charles Dickens. 

He sleeps as he should sleep — nmon;j the groat 
In the old Abbej : sleeps amid the few 

Of England's famous thousands whose high state 
Is to lie* with her monarchs — monarchs too. 

Monarchs, who men's minds 'oeath their swaj could 
bring 

By might of wit and humor, wisdom, lore, 
Music of spoken line or sounded string, 

Or Art that lives when artists are no more. 

His grare is in this heart of England's heart, 
This shrine within her shrine : and all around 

Is no name bot in Letters or in Art 
Sounds as the names of the immortal sound. 

Of some, the ashes lie beside his dust. 
Of some, but marble forms and names are here : 

But grave or cenotaph — remains or bust — 
They will find place for thee, their latest peer. 

Make room, oh tuneful Handel, at thy feet ; 

Make room, oh witty Sheridan, at thy head ; 
Shift, JohiMon, till thou leave him grave-space meet ; 

Garrick, whose art he loved, press to him dead. 

Macaulay, many-sided mind, receive 

By thine, the frame that housed a mind as keen 
To take an impress, or an impress leave. 

From things, or on things, read or heard, or seen. 

Welcome, oh Addison, with calm, wise face, 
His coming, who has peopled English air 

With types of humor, tenderness, and grace, 
Than which thine own are less rich and more rare. 

Thon, too, his brother of our time, last lost, 
Thackeray, bend thy brow with kindly cheer 

On him, thy comrade, wave-worn, tempest-tost, 
Who, from life's voyage, comes to harbor here. 

All the more welcome that he seeks his rest 
Without the pomps that follow great ones' ends — 

No mourners save the natural ones that prest 
About the father's coffin or the friend's. 

No sable train with plume, and plate, and pall ; 

No long parade of undertaker's woe ; 
Scarfed mutes, and feathered hearse, and coursers 
tall— 

All (hat bemocks the grave with hollow show. 

Humbly they brought him in the summer mom, 
Humbly and hopefully they laid him down. 

And on the plate that tells when dead, when born, 
His children's love, like England's, lays a crown.* 

Punch. 



The Poet*8 Corner. 

DICKEXS'S ORATB IN WEST3fINSTB!t ABBEY. — ITS 

8CRROUKDINGS. 

The London IHustrated Netot has the following : 

The venerafile Abbey Church of St. Peter, at 
Westminster, has lately received the mortal body of 
another English worthy. Tliere is a place here al- 
lotted bv traditional custom to the burial, or, nt least, 
to the obituary record, of men whose literary genius 
has adorned this nation. The extremity of the south 
transept has for ages past been called the "Poets 
Corner." Here is the tomb of Geoffry Chaucer, 
"the Father of English Poetry," who was also a man 
of official business. Clerk of the Works in the pre- 

^ Upon the eoffln wu a crown of green leaves and white 
roses. Slany of thorn who came to look Into the grave during 
the day it remained open threw flowera Into it. 



cincts of the King's palace at Westminster, including 
tlio Al)l»cy. lie died in October, 1400. at his house, 
close by, which stood on the site of Henry VII. 's 
chapel." The first English printer, Caxton, who set 
up his types, and worked Iiis pre>s in a chapel of the 
Abbey, caused a simple tablet, wiih a couplet of Lat- 
in verse written by a scholar of Milan, to be placed 
above his friend Chaucer's grave. A century and a 
half later, in 1556, Mr. Nicholas Brighom, "in the 
name of tlie Muses," erected the well-known monu- 
ment of grey marble, with a full lcnf]jih statue of 
Chaucer, copying the head, the costume, and the at- 
titude from bccleve's contemporary portrait. That 
was the beginning of Poets' Corner. Now, only last 
week by ordei of Dean Stanley, and through the dil- 
igence of Chaucer's successor in office, Mr. Christo- 
pher Fo.«ter, Clerk of the Works in the Abbey, the 
grave of Charles Dickens was made here in the mid- 
dle of the floor, within a few steps of old Chaucer's. 

The elaborate monument of the Duke of Argyll in 
George II.'s time — Jeanie Deans's good Duke, in 
"The Heart of Midlothian"— rises opposite, with its 
four fine statues, representing the virtues and talents 
of that patriotic Scottish nobleman. The monu- 
ments of Goldsmith and Gay, with their medallion 
portraits, and with the inscriptions composed in the 
former instance by Dr. Johnson, and in the latter 
case by Pope, are to the left. To the right is the 
graceful statue of Addison, upon a cylindrical ped- 
estal of white marble ; but his actual place of inter- 
ment is in another part of the Abbey. The monu- 
ment of Handel, who lies buried under the pavement 
next Dickens, is placed hig|j on the wall, above 
that of the Ladies Lechmere ; his figure, in an atti- 
tude of inspiration, stands in front of an organ, hold- 
ing an open scroll of music. The bust of Thacke- 
ray is near Addison's statue. The best place for a 
bust of Dickens is on the other side of the arch, or 
near the Lechmere monument, and between that and 
the monument of the Atkins family, which fills the 
next arch. It would be a suitable companion to the 
bust of Thackcrav. The grave of Dickens is adja- 
cent to those of Handel, Sheridan, and Cumberland 
the dramaii.st, whose names occupv, with those of 
Henderson, the actor, David Ganidc, Samuel John- 
son, and General Sir A. Campbell, the eight flat 
tombstones in front of the door leading to St. Faith's 
Chapel. These tombstones are ranged in four pairs. 
The graves of Dickens and Cumberland form one 
piir ; and they lie immediately opposite the well- 
known cenotaph of Shakespeare, which stands against 
the wall, with the monuments of Nicholas Rowe, 
James Thomson, Matthew Prior, Southey, and 
Thomas Campbell ; these confronting those of Addi- 
son, Mackenzie, and Handel, and the bust of Thack- 
eray. 

'The monuments of Chaucer, Spenser, Ben Jonson, 
Abraham Cowley, Dryden, Barton Booth, the tra- 
gedian, and Thomas Gray, are placed somewhat 
apart, in the corner by the western door through 
which the Abbey is entered from Old Palace-yard. 
This is, no doubt, the ancient and original "Poets' 
Corner;" but that name has latterly been extended, 
as we now see, to the whole breadth of the south 
transept. Among the other persons interred in this 
part of the Abbey are Dr. Barrow and Dr. South, 
the eminent divines ; Dr. Bushy, master of West- 
minster School ; Queen Anno Neville, wife of Rich- 
ard in. ; Chiffinch, pwge to Charles II. ; Macpher- 
son, translator or inventor of Ossian ; Lady Steele, 
wife of Sir Richard ; several Prebendaries, and the 
late Dean Ireland. 
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Chopin's Hazonrkas. 

(From EaLERT's Letters on Music.)* 

Do you know Chopin's sorrowful mazourkas, — 

those pathetic dances in which the deepest, the 

most heart-felt sorrow has donned red buskins, to 

weep itself to death amid a bacchanal tumult ? 

I have one of these in my mind now : anything 

aadder you can scarcely imagine : — 

*'Te still must daoea, alM, poor feet so weary ! 

In guy fihoM drest ; 
Though 'twere for je a fate less sad and dreary 
'Neath earth to rest." 

"* ** Letters on Music in a Ladtf.** By Louis EnuET. Trans- 
lated by Farmt Eatxokd Rittkb. (Boston : Oliver DiUon & 
Co.) 



Poor Chopin ! Was he afflicted by the sorrows 
of his people, or by a secret woe, a fatality of 
love ? 

Over his cradle the graces whispered their 
sweetest spells, — a favor not lightly granted to 
other mortals; and the gods bestowed their most 

frecious gift upon him, — the nobility of genius, 
le had what the higher man desires in order to 
be happy, — the laurel of fame, the joy of love, 
the protection of friendship, the fruit of toil ; all 
these, accompanied by youth and an irresistible 
personality. Ho only wanted a sailor's nervous 
system. Poor Chopin 1 his soul was strung with 
A^oVmn harp-strings, on which the lightest breath 
of wind played wondrous unknown melodies. 
These seraphic legends met our ear as if they 
rose from out a holy silence; and we listened as 
though the elementary voice of Nature pronoun- 
ce<Van elementary prophecy. A poet of such in- 
describable refinement of language, with such a 
sense for color, and with such a lofty aristocracy 
of thought, must necessarily possess a peculiar 
nervous system; and thus he consumed a vitality 
that more niggardly natures would have spread 
over two jubilees, before he had reached the 
height of his summer. Enviable ! For, if the 
populace reckons by duration, we have another 
measure. Could I, for one month of rapture, be- 
come such a poet as Beethoven, I should be 
ashamed, had I nothing better to ofler for it than 
the beggary of my whole life. Depth, inward- 
ness, is everything; and the greatest joy on 
earth is the power of creating an immortal work. 

But from failure to accomplish any thing pro- 
ceeds all our unami ability : broken down and 
weary, we sit like watchers beside the bed of our 
sick hope, — the crack-brained nurse who brought 
us up on poisoned love-philters. 

Chopin, unfortunately, became so popular that 
there is not a drawing-room in which he is not 
falsified or misunderstood. The frivolous desire 
to play bis splriiuelle compositions in a capricious 
manner, to intrude one's own personal feelings 
upon the popt's peculiar world, has led to a style 
of playing Chopin's works which is disagreeable 
both to the fAste and to the mind ; the character 
of which is best described as being a mixture of 
buffoonery and looseness. It gives us coquetry 
instead of gracefulness, wantonness in the place 
of daring; while it makes feeling sentimental, 
and geniality eccentric. Only he who has 
known tears and blushes, whofeels his heart beat- 
ing even in his finger-tips, may venture to play 
Chopin. Some of our greatest virtuosos have 
been shipwrecked in the attempt: you may, 
therefore, imagine what amateurs make of his 
works. Our musical circles, which exist for the 
profit of vanity and tedium, — insupportable pre- 
serves of the discomfort which arises from an 
awkward herding together of mankind, sick-rooms 
of enjoyment, filled with the corrupt smell of a 
thousand ideas strangled in birth, — are the natu- 
ral theatres for those charades and anagrams 
which our pianoforte-players make on the name 
of Chopin. 1 swear to you by Hermann and 
Dorothea, on my metrical conscience, that I 
would rather be present at an improvisation in 
hexameters, than at one of these perverse inter- 
pretations of a poet whose magical glow should 
frighten away all fingers that are afraid of fire. 
Only imagine the fate of a composition in which 
the prescribed measure is not placed like a 
child's rod above the mirror ; fancy the entangle- 
ment of hurry and delay where metronomic cor- 
rectness in the divisions' of time is done away 
with, and where, not the movements of the pen- 
dulum, but the unbarred motion of the human 
heart, should cause the robe of the peem to rise 
and fall I 
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Some 9<»crpt cliarm must exist in tlirse compo- 
sitions!, and unclose itself even to t)ie nitp«)fiic 
world of *'lofty ignoramuses," as Mme. Vianlot 
once entitled those circles where the classics are 
condemned to eternal banishment, where Beyer 
and Roscllen are played with indescribable com- 
prehension, and where every thin^j is enjoyed as 
ambrosia, provided that it i.^ not salted or pep- 
pered. It must be that charm of real distinction 
by means of which real nobihty betrays its de- 
scent, and which surrounds all outward forms of 
life with beauty. As Clinpin is by nature an 
aristocrat, those saloons which do not always con- 
<lcscend to receive even wli/it is vulgarly called 
the best itociety have l>een opened to Jthn. But 
you would hardly believe in what adventurous 
circumstances I have been oblijred to encounter 
this dear friend. One shudders at such popular- 
ity. Kather let us not be played, let us not 
please. To please! whom? with what ? I once 
heard the B-minor Scherzo played among such a 
company of common buffoons (that is, on a pro- 
gramme of trivial show-pieces), that it seemed to 
me like a rose buried in a bunch ot thistles. For 
will you not suppose that the same taste which 
has at least an instinctive rense of the poetry of 
a Chopin work also perceives the vulf^arity of a 
had virtuoso piece ? This peneral predilection 
for Chopin is only the con8e<]uence of in.stinct, 
and not that of judgment: the noblest things 
that his <;enius has created are only possessed by 
A small number. I would wan:er my faith, my 
love, and my ho|)e, that a mazourka like the one 
I allude to is understood by very few. This F 
is too fatalistic ; this sorrowful, questioning close 
is too gloomy : — 

*'Ye still maiit ^bln* l>eiiM(h the torehM* fflory, 

Sad pypM that wevp ! - 
Would ye rould hide In nhwde your woeful ttorj, 

And cio^e, and sleep. 

Chopin has been called morbid, sickly. Ah ! 
who among us can boast of mental health ? lie 
was not more sickly than mmy of our greatest 
poets, — than Byron, than Schumann ; though I 
am willing to allow that Kalkbrenner was more 
healthy. But who cares for Mr. Kalkbrenner's 
robust muse, with its strong-handed passages and 
rc<l-chceked melo<lics, now ? When I was a boy, 
I was once obliged to play one of those pieces (so 
suitable to taverns) which then flooded every 
German and French piano-forte. In all simplic- 
ity I asked my master whether Mr. Kalbrenner 
was not a sailor; for which question I received a 
severe reprimand. Since then I have never been 
able to hear a piece by this excellent man with- 
out thinking of striped trousers. 

Chopin was of so po«'tic a nature, that, in his 
hands, the study itself became a poem. Let his 
two greatest studies, that in C sharp and that in 
A minor, — though apparently written with a 
technical aim, — let them be played with com- 
plete freedom, and any one will confess that our 
piano forte literature never possessed aught more 
impa*sioned, more nobly stirring. And what 
wonderful originality they display ? Not a 
measure that is not playable, and mu.'tically, 
charmingly new : indeed, Chopin mu.st be called 
tln! inventor of an entirely new piano-forte life. 
IIow uninteresting is th» style of any previous 
master (excepting Beethoven) compared with 
his 1 what a litany of gonc-by, dead-alive forms! 
what a feelinglc?s, prosaic jingle ! If any one 
should, without a grimace, assure mc seriously 
that he can play piano-forte pieces by Clementi, 
Dussck, Ilummcl, and Uics, with real enjoyment 
even now, I will esteem him as an excellent man, 
— yes, a very honest one ; but I will not drink 
wine with him. 

Do you know any nightingale that can warble 
a dreamy clear-obscure like the melodies of Cho- 
pin's nocturnes? I will not grieve Ilafis; but 
our German bulbuls appear sonir-sick in compar- 
ison, lias filigree work, or the Moorish ara- 
bescjue, spun anything more superscnsuously fine 
than tho93 fantastic embellishments which remind 
one of silvery lace woven by elves in the moon- 
light V And now play one of his great songs of 
love, and behold the celestial passion in those 
summer-warm, storm-intoxicated eyes I 

*' For the *an i« but a npnrlila 
That hath heaTeaward floated, mounted, 



or th» flam^ Imm^nK^. lBfipiui*lnn^, 
That vitblo oiy boeoin buroeth." 

His heart was soon consumed by the ^'immense 
flame;" for he died the fiery death of the poet. 
But we who have beheld the flame mount heav- 
enwards, who have been intoxicated by the nec- 
tar which he so freely b«*stowed, must laugh pity- 
ingly at the kitclien fire over which citizen Dus- 
sek and worthy Hummel cook their spare Olym- 
pic meal. And even noble John Fiehrs nectar 
tastes to us but as excellent sugar and water. 
Ilttaven preserve us from historical injustice ! 
These were worthy, honest men, but doubtful 
poets. Supported by the consciousness of having 
honorably gone through their courses, they play- 
ed the piano-forte according to the pious rules of 
their forefathers, and composed neat, correct 
pieces with the phi lister-like comfort of those 
whose conscience is untroubled by fancy. Inno- 
cent of the revolutionary paths of Beethoven, 
they leaned on the bnrghcr-stafi of custom and 
convenience, protected by the police, applauded 
by the hands of the titled, the neb, and the pen- 
sioned, carrying with them the certsinty of im- 
mortality, as though they were sure of the future, 
for all time, through benevolfnt legacies. I 
would not venture to write a bitter word of such 
men during their lives. But posterity is able to 
be impartial, and restores the too great admira- 
tion of contemporaries to the proper degree. 

Yet, thou^zh it must fulfil this contemptible of- 
fice, it will also have the power to raise over- 
turned columns, and to place crosses over sunken 
graves. 

Chopin sleeps under the pnlm : upon his grave- 
mound the tenderest roses bloom. On a May 
night, when the air was full of moonlight and the 
scent of flowers, I sat there, dreaniin?. and listen- 
ing to the whispers of the leaves. The soAened 
tones of the funeral march which he wrote sound- 
ed in my ears : the dark basses, folded in mourn- 
ing crapes, passed, their hesitating step often 
checked by tears. I know not how long I sat 
thus in the lovely spring night, with the dead at 
my feet. I had scarcely observed two forms, 
kneeling under the shade of the cypresses, as 
though they were holding a divine service of 
love in this spot. One was tall, with a slender 
and almost transparent fi«!ure : she looked like 
the dream of a lovely, summer nisht, and had 
thrown a sparkling net of filigree chains over her 
hair. The other was more fully formed, with 
swelling bosom and rounded arms; on her face, 
the story of some strange grief was written in 
Uiagical motivos. A ray of moonlight fell at her 
feet: I shuddered, for I saw that she wore red 
buskins. 

Fine Old Tunes. 

It is not always a bad thing to have what Mr. 
Samuel Wcllcr would call "limited wision." In 
the case of Mr. Weller himself it prevented his 
seeing, through a flight of stairs and several 
closed doors, what might have been to the detri- 
ment of our dear ohl friend, Pickwick. In the 
case of some others it concentrates attention up- 
on a small space, and extracts therefrom lessons 
otherwise in danger of Inking overlooked. I^ 
Maistre's Voynqe aufonr de mn Chambre is a note- 
worthy illustration of what we mean. From the 
ordinary fltlinss of the room to which he was 
confined the French philosopher drew matter for 
speculation, the interest of which will never be 
exhausted. .But limited vision, as a rule, is not 
always useful. Upon the average man its efliect 
is to nr.ake him exaggerate the merits and impor- 
tance of what he can sec, and to depreciate all 
that lies beyond, creating out of his vi.nible sur- 
roundings a little world apart, wherein w^ry small 
things arc relatively very great. Only thus do 
we account for ,1 phenomenon connected with 
C'hurch musicians, who are always talking of 
"Brown in A," "Jones in B," and "Uobin!»on in 
C" — as other men talk of the Nozze di FUjaro^ 
Fufrlio, and Medea. 

We suppose that organists and people who fre- 
quent "quin's, and places where they sinjr." are 
more or less affected by the narrowing influencit 
of sacerdotalism. If not exactly a "sacenlotal 
caste," they are sufficiently like the article to 



make the chundi their world. Looking upon 
Church music as a thing apart, they come even- 
tually to regard it as unaflected by considerations 
which touch music secular, and as only to be 
judged by the low standard of its own low aver- 
age merit. On no other grounds arc we able to 
ex|>l:iin the reverence felt for what are sometimes 
called ^-flne old tunes," and for the importance 
attached to works which, out of the church, would 
promptly make their way to the huckster's, as 
waste p.'iper. Let us add that wc do not consid- 
er this to involve any censure upon Chunrh mu- 
sicians. Between their music and secular music 
there must exist, in any case, a broad line of de- 
marcation ; and, naturally, that to which they 
are, in a measure, shut up, acquires a fictitious 
value. But it is needful, for the sake of Church 
music itself, to ask those who have to do with the 
thing whether they should not throw upon it a 
little light from the outside world. If this were 
efre<'ted, we cannot but think that the ecclesias- 
tical lumber-room would soon have an extensive 
addition to its conti*nts. How many, for exam- 
pie, of the chants now used would be used any 
longer ? There are places where the substitution, 
say, of "Crotch in C" for "Jones in D," or, vice 
versa^ on a particular occasion, would bo matter 
of grave import. I..ooked at as music simply, 
either or both would be "basketed" without com- 
punction. Then, again, as to the "Services," we 
are tempted to a^k — <-an it be that the intelligent 
among Church musicians really believe the ma- 
jority of such concoctions at all worthy the im- 
portance assigned to them? Those who hear 
Church "Services" with unaccustomed ears are 
simply repelled by their formalism, their want of 
expressive ami descriptive power, and their ex- 
ceedingly small musical pretensions. To a large 
extent the case is the same with anthems, not a 
few of which are worthy the style in which they 
are sung — ^about the severest sentence it is possi- 
ble to pass upon them. These an^ strong asser- 
tion.*, but not stronger than the thoughts of out- 
side musicians whenever English Church music 
is named. All who are not "to the manner 
born" know that within the ecclesiastical pale — 
by way of consistency with surroundings, we pre- 
sume — there has grown up a style of music ut- 
terly unworthy of its object, and which is the ar- 
tistic counterpart of the twaddle that passes cur- 
rent for an average sermon. 

The sooner all these things are looked into the 
shorter will be the existence of "fine old tunes.** 
— Lond, Mus, World, 



[From the Londoo Orehcetra]. 

The Ammergan Passion Play. 

(Concluded from page 209). 

Secokd Past. 

This commences with the picture of the bafTeting 
oftlio prophet Micaiah, becaoso he warned King Ahnh 
not to go to wiir with the S3'rinns, and is followed 
hy the scene of Christ's appearance liefore Annas. 
The Jew awaits the news of his arrest with crcat 
anxiety ; at length Judas arrives in pornon and an- 
nounces success, and Annas tolls him, " Your name 
shall live for ever." The Saviour next rntera the 
house of Annas bound and escorted by soldiers, and 
is \£n\ out on the balcony, where ho is qiiestione<1. 
Finally, tho prisoner is sent hy Annas before CMia- 
phas. We have a picture of the stoning of Nnltoih, 
tho Jezrcclito, by order of Ahnh, who rovetod his 
vineyard ; nnd aUo of Job and his comforters ; and 
in the action which corresponds Christ is confront- 
ed with fHl^e wihiOKRCS before CuinphHsand tho coun- 
cil nfpriesui, and r|notations are read from thrra hooks 
of tho liiiv to prove ihat he dcflcrvrs death. The /mm 
of Cainphns in rciilly msijestic in thirt scene, as he de- 
livers his soul in rfdlins sentences from under thnt 
imposin}; mitre th:U now is sheltered hy a gorgeous 
hnldiiqiiin. An inner curtain here fulls to permit of 
a front scene, in which Judas passes and expresses 
his intention to seek Cnisphas, that he may undo the 
evil ho has done. His consrienoc already heieins to 
stin«r him. Tlien wo have tho waiting-room of the 
guards in the hi<;h priest's hall, witli tho familiar 
episode of Peter's denial of his Master. Th<>ro is 
yet another scene, a painful one, where tho soldiers 
iiaiidaifc the even of (^hrist, xtriko him and spir upon 
him, and rhaJlence him to tell them who did it ; 
and then arrives the first tah'eaa of tho tenth Vortttf-l- 
!unff — Cnin with his brother AImI, Ntrerchod dead hy 
hitf blow beside tlio sacrificial alter. ' This is preface 
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to the end of Jtida!*, who prcscnU him!%clf before 
Caiaphait to be|i; off him whom he had botrnyed ; he 
is derided, and casts down !»eforo the priests the ac- 
cnned silver — hastens ont of the counril ball, and we 
next see Iiim in his last act, tearing; his girdle from 
his waist, snnppin*; off tiic dry brunches of a blasted 
apple-tree, and attachinp^ himself to a brongh at its 
top. The cnrtain descends as he is " Kf^inn to his 
own place." The prophet Daniel, condemned by 
])arius to be thrown into the lion's den, is snbso- 
qaently bronght before ns,a8 introduction to Christ's 
forced *vi8it to Pilate. The Saviour, flanked by hel- 
meted f^nards, is led to the balcony of Pilate's house, 
where he is placed under a standard with the letters 
S. Q. O. U., surmounted by the golden eagle. 
These letters should be S. P. Q. R., but perhaps 
the good folks of OI)cr-Ammer(rau have some hidden 
import of their own in the change. The scene of 
Christ before Herod is very fine. The ruler of Gali- 
lee, magnificently apparelled and seated on a throne 
radiant with gems and gilding, has much of the mien 
we are apt to associate with our own "blufT King 
Hal." Herod did his mockery of Christ, his gibes 
and sneers, almost in a contagious fashion, so natural 
was he. The prisoner by his orders was clad In a 
purple mantle, and a reed put in h\n hands as sceptre. 
" Ha ! ha I AVhat a King \a there !" laughed Herod, 
and the courtiers sardonically joined, as courtiers 
will. '* OflT with him to Pilate again/* and the ct^p- 
tive was drugged another stage on his way of agony. 
When we again revert to the Old Testament it is to 
witness the presentation of "Joseph's robe with blood 
besprent" to bis father, by his brethren, who had 
sold him. Another tableau presents Abraham about 
to offer up Isaac on Mount Moriah. Back to the 
presence of Pilate, who wishes not to have his death 
upon his hand.«i, Christ is home anew, scoffed, scourg- 
ed at a pillar, covered with a white shirt for derision, 
a crown of sharp thorns placed on his bead, two rods 
held diagonally across it by four soldiers so as to 
force the prickles into his brow. This passage from 
the Passk>n is set before us with a grim literalness 
that makes women and the tenderhearted shut their 
eyes. In the next Vorstelhnifj, which concludes the 
rccond part, Joseph is conjnred up before us as he 
rode in triumph among the Egyptians — a gorgeous 
arrangement of scenery and composition of group — 
and afterwards we have the Israelitish sacrifice of 
the scnpe-goat. The ^/ini$ of the second act is a 
li%'ely reproduction of the scene under Pilate's balco- 
ny when he washes his hands and breaks hi^ Itdfon of 
office, and the mob howl for Christ to bo killed, and 
BMrrabas—an admirable felonious fignre, hair over 
eyes, down look, coarse brown home spun, tied with 
rope, and bare feet — to be released. It was one 
of the richest in color and most stirring in the entire 
plav. 

'the third act of the Mystery Is shorter in text 
than those that precede. The opening VorxleUnnff i 
designated '* the Way of tlie Cross," and contains 
three tableaux, the first representing Isaac carrying 
lip to Mount Moriah the fdgirots to light the fire o 
which he himself was intended to bo sacrificed ; the 
second designed to portray the preparations for th 
raising of the blazcn serpent by Moses in the wilder- 
ness ; the third picture brings before us a view of the 
brazen serpent as set up, and Moses pointing to it, 
beforo the assembled multitude. As the curtain 
rises on a country landscape, a young man comes on 
to the forestage — Simon the Cyrenean. He pauses, 
hearing a noise from the street 'io the right ; ho hesi- 
tates, but finally resumes his journey, and is turning 
in the direction of the tumult, just as the procession 
which has caused it comes on the scene, headed by a 
Roman soldier, mounted on a dapple gray horse, 
bearing the Imperial standard. A centurion, with 
the Idton of command in bis right band, marshals a 
body of troops, who escort our Saviour as he totters 
nndcr the weight of the Cross. A soldier roughly 
accosts Simon, takes him by the shoulder and shoves 
him under the rood, when the procession again 
moves onward. Meanwhile some of the wives of 
Jerusalem, with infants in their arms, emerge from 
a side street, and with tears in their eyes compassion- 
ate our I^rd, who addresses them in the memorable 
words of Scriptnre beginning, " Daughters of Jeru- 
salem, weep not for me." As the procession passes 
on towards the hill appointed for tlie execution, the 
Virgin Mary, bent with sorrow, slowlr enters, 
accompanied by John and Magdalen, and follows 
its coarse in the distance. This wbole passage — 
one of the most painful in the Iliad of our Lord's 
snfiTering— is pat on the boards witb a force that 
brings it home to the senses as if it were a scroll from 
the passiiig life of erery day that was being un- 
folded. 

The chonis on entering for the sixteenth Vontd- 
lung (which is entitled " Jeans at Golgotha"), have 
changed their bright-colored mantles for others of 
sable, and wear moaming wreaths instead of gilt 



circlets that crowned them before. They sing to a 
soft musical accompaniment an invitation to the au- 
dience to come with them to witness the last suffer- 
ing of Him who redeemed us by His blood. This 
ii rendered more solemn and striking by the muf- 
fled sound of hammering which is heard from l>c- 
hind. On the music ccasinc: the curtain rises, dis- 
covering "the place of the skulls.'* The two thieves 
are already impaled, their arms turned back and 
tied over the arms of the cross. Our Saviour is 
nailed on the Holy Rood, which lies on the ground, 
but is immediately lifted to its position and fixed at 
the base. It was' the painting that Albrecht Dnrer 
drew, vivified and plain in the moonlight under the 
clear canopy of God's sky to all. How trne is 
every detail, the mocking soldiers, the executioners 
going in a grim, tradesmanlike way nbont their busi- 
ness, the centurion formal as a veteran adjutant ; 
the standard-bearer, sternly still on bis gray steed ; 
the mob, the writhing thieves, and the symmetric 
ficrure in the midst. Nothing that is related in Holy 
Writ was wanting, the fllline of the sponge with 
vinetrar and conveying it to his lips on a branch of 
hyssop to quench his thirst, the conversation with 
the thieves, and the conversion of one of them, the 
division of his outer garments by the executioners, 
and the spear put to the side. 'The lees of the 
thieves are broken by resounding blows of india rub- 
ber clubs, which gave the process a repugnant reality, 
and tbeir.limp Iradics were taken down from the re- 
spective crosses and borne away. Mary came in, 
with her Magdalen and others and John ; next fol- 
lows the Consummation, as a messenger, rushing 
in aff'righted, announced that the veil of the Tem- 
ple was rent asunder. The Virgin, red-eyed, drops 
sobbing to John's sbonldcr, and Ma^dalon her 
long blonde locks floating downward, kneels, 
clasps the foot of the rood and embraces it. 

Tho descent from the Cross was not similar to 
that shown in the celebrated picture of Rul)ens in 
Antwerp. Joseph Mayer ha<l been in his painful 
position for three-and-twenty minutes. Depending 
for support on a sort of console for his feet, a dis- 
guised girdle at his waist, and a band at the back of 
his bead, while tho arms were kept extended by 
clamps of iron bending over the fingers and con- 
necting them to the timber ; be must have had a 
strong trial to his nerves and powers of endurance. 
The cross is some twelve feet high. He states that 
hi!< position on it for such a length of time is very 
fatiguing to the muscles of the chest, and by the 
wished-fiir moment when he is taken d^wn his 
hands are quite bine and bloodless and the arms 
numb as when one happens to have got a limb nnder 
him in sleep so as to impede the circulation. His re- 
moval from the Cross had to be performed very 
gently to obviate the danger of an attack of apoplexy 
from the sudden return of tho blood to the channels 
which had been shut against it. A ladder was 
placed at the back and another in front A nmn got 
ap on that behind, took away the crown of thorns, 
and drew the clamps ; Joseph of Arimathea, in a 
rich garment, mounting on tha steps of the ladder, 
between the crucifix and the audience, passed up the 
folds of a fine linen cloth, these were pnssed under 
the arms, and by degrees tho body was lowered, and 
was slowly borne away ; the cnrtain fell, and there 
was a deep respiration from the spectators. The 
Resurrection, which comes next in order, is analog- 
ically typified in two tableaux from the Old Testa- 
ment, to-wit, Jonas in the act of being cast forth by 
tlie whnle, after three days' confinement in mother- 
earth, and the destruclion of Pharaoh's host in tho 
Red Sea to represent the victory, through redemp- 
tion, for the chosen stoek. The closin<r scenes of 
the Pansionschampifl were bat the familiar episode 
to all Bible students ; . finally a tableau of the Glorifi- 
ed, with a pink and white banner held alofV, stand- 
ing on an eminence, surrounded by His mother and Hfi 
faithful disciples. This brought the curtain down 
for the Ian time, and the chonis poured forth a 
jubilant final Hallelujah as the church clock struck 
five. 

Professor Oakeley on the Lower Bhenish 

Festival. 

Germany, like England, has its great annual fes- 
tival held in tnm at three of its principiil towns — 
Cologne, Dtisseldorf, and Aix-laChapelle. At tho 
last named city the forty-seventh celebration has 
just taken place, the works of Beethoven naturally 
occapying a prominent place in the programme. 
The fitness of the locality for a commemoration of 
the centenary of the great composer's birth will be 
seen at once when it is remembered that his only 
oratorio, The Afount of Oiivex^ was there produced, 
and that at the first of the festivals held at Aix the 
Ninth Symphony was conducted from the mann- 
script by Beethoven's friend and pupil, Ferdinand 



Ries. In many essential points the performances on 
these occa<«ionB differ from and are superior to those 
ofa like kind in Kngland. More numerous rehear- 
sals, a greater amount of enibusinsm among the ar- 
tists, and a more general interest in the proceedings 
on tho part of the people of the town and district, all 
combine to render the festivals a success, while the 
fiftct that art instead of pounds, shillinsrs and pence, 
is the primary object of the meeting adds not a little 
to the spirit with which they are conducted. From 
Professor Oakeley the Guardian has as usual receiv- 
ed a most interesting report of the doings at Aix, and 
we propose to give our readers some extracts from 
his letter, setting forth the chief features of the festi- 
val. 

Bv way of introduction the Professor writes :— 

"I'he rehearsals, of which there are six for throe 
concerts, — instead of as — say at BirmiuKham — two 
rehearsals for eight performances, — commenced on 
the 3rd instant, and were superintended by the 
Bavarian Geneial Mu««ikdirector Franz Lachner, and 
the local music director, Ferdinand Brennung. con- 
ductors of the festival. The first three of these re- 
hearsals are preliminary, and the three last " gener- 
al," or, as we should say, dress rehearsals. To the 
latter, which were as full^ attended, and to musi- 
cians are of even greater interest than the concerts 
themselves, the admission to the public was 
twenty groschen, or two shillings. The price of a 
ticket* to the best place for the three concerts was 
six thalcrs, or six shillings for each concert. The 
performances were held as usnal in the Kurhans, — 
by no means, as was mentioned in 1867, an adequate 
or suitable building for the occasion, its accommoda- 
tion being very limited ; and the supply was con- 
seqnently nnequal to the demand for tickets, of 
which at least twice the number might have been 
sold. The total number of performers was 560— 
about the same as at the last festival here, the num- 
bers at Cologne and Diisseldorf, whore the halls are 
larger, being repectivelv 755 and 854 at the festivals 
in 1868 and 1869. Tlie chorns consisted of 118 so- 
pranos, 96 altos, 89 tenors, and 122 basses—total, 
425 ; the orchestra of 24 first and 24 second violins, 
18 violas, 16 cellos, 13 double basses, 4 flutes, 3 
oboes, 3 clariners. 4 bassoons, 6 horns. 4 trumpets, 3 
trombone^, 1 contrabassoon, 1 drnmmer — total, 124. 
The principal soloists engaged were— soprano. Mile. 
Orceni. of Berlin ; contralto, Mme. Joachim ; tenor, 
Herr Vosrl, of Munich ; baFS, Herr Bletaacher; and 
violin, Herr Profe?«or Joachim." 

The performances commenced on Whitsnnday eve- 
nine: with Beethoven's Mass in D, the difficulties of 
which have been so frconently dwelt on of late in our 
English prints, and his Symphony No. 3, "The 
Eroiea." Tho Mass must, as the Professor says, bo 
heard in Germany to be thoroughly appreciated, as 
there alone is it given with all tho finixh and com- 
pleteness which are so desirable in tho performance 
of any masterpiece. It was performed to the best 
advantaeo at Aix. the greatest effect being produced 
bv the execution of the BenrdicUi* with its exquisite 
violin oftUffjato plaved by Herr Joachim. Tho per- 
formance of the "Eroiea" we are told was acknowl- 
edged by Joachim and many other musicians who 
were present to be nnsnrpasscd : — 

••The /em^/ taken by Lachner, who as was mention- 
ed in reporting tho Munich Festival of 1863, has a 
traditional reading of Beethoven's symphonies, hav- 
ing heard them under the composer's direction at 
Vienna, were in the first movement quicker than 
that to which we are accustomed, in tho Funeral 
March considerably slower, in the scherzo abont tho 
same as in London, and in the last movement— lio- 
fore the ;)rrtto— rather slower. Tho whole time oc- 
cupied in the performance fifty-six and a half min- 
uies, or al>out five minutes longer than the averago 
time in London. The piantmmo and delicacy of the 
scherzo was perhaps the most marvellons part of this 
memorable performance, the effect of which was sec- 
ond within recollection only to that Munich Festival 
in point of power, —hut it must be added that the or- 
chestra on the latter occasion numbered no less than 
254 performers, out of which namber some 200 were 
assifrned to the strinps." . , 

On Whit Mondsy Handel shared tho honors with 
Beethoven, his oratorio DdwraJi following the inimi- 
table "Leonora" Overture, No. 3. The latter work 
is a special favorite at these gatherings, and was 
given three years ago at Aix, under the direction of 
Rietz. On the performance of the oratorio tho Pro- 

fess-^r savs : — . tt 

"The selection at any festival of an oratorio by Han- 
del, oven if such a festival be held in special honor of 
any other composer, can never be out of place or uu- 
aecepiahlo. Indeed at a Beethoven festival such a 
choice is especially appropriate when that masters 
reported opinion of tho Saxon giant is homo m 
TOind :— "Handel," said ho to Moschelos in 1823, "is 
tho greatest composer that ever lived ; I would on- 
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cover my head, and kneel before his tomb." And it 
hai been an almost invariable custom at the Rhine 
meetings to inclade nn oratorio by the great choral 
master, as in his worlcs the splendid choras assem- 
bled is heard to snch advantn^i^o ; moreover, however 
high any musician may stand, it is hardly advisable 
to perform his works solely dtiring a three days' fes- 
tival, and a change suited to the solemnity of the oc- 
casion under notice enabled the audience to listen 
Aviih renewed and invigorated attention to the less 
obvious music of thb Inter composer. Deliorah was 
in the Aix programme of 1834, when it was given 
with Hiiler's judicious additional accompaniments, 
whose translation from the English text of the poet- 
aster Samuel Humphreys — (rravely entitled in the 
German programme "Dor Die' iter Humphreys" — 
was also used. Last week Hiiler's accompaniments 
were given, but not his translation, that by Gervinus 
having been published by Simrock, and being in every 
one's hand, and also having been recently adopted in 
the fine Leipsic edition of the score lately published 
by the German Handel Society. Only the first 
movement (which is the only original one of the four) 
in the overture was played. The sublime choruses 
"Immortal Lord," with its sequel "O grant a leader," 
"See the proud chief," "Lord of Eternity," and the 
■Baalchorus were the mo«t effective ; but'the whole of 
the choral music was sung with marvellous freshnes.s, 
smoothness, and vigor, and reflects the highest credit 
on the singers and on Herr Breunnng for the pains 
evidently bestowed in training them. The part of 
Deborah was taken by Mile. Aglaya Orgeni, that of 
Barak by Mme. Joachim, Siscra by a tenor voice, 
Herr Vogl, not by a contralto as in London, and 
Abinonm by Herr Bletzacher. Of Mme. Joachim it 
needs but to bo said that she sustained her reputation 
as the first oratorio singer and first contralto in Ger- 
many. Perhaps her last song, "Low at her feet he 
bowe<l," in which Herr Joachim has enriched the 
stringed accompaniment, took most with the audi- 
ence. To Herr Bletzacher very high praise is duo 
for his pure and admirable rending of all assigned to 
him. His "Tears such as tender fathers shed" could 
not have been better given. The voice of the Hano- 
verian "Hofopernsiinger" is of exquisite quality in 
high and low notes, and recalls Staudigt. tTerr 
Bletzarhcr would be much appreciated in England, 
whore there is at present an opening for a ha$so pro- 
fondo, as well as for a contralto, and the latter va- 
cancy might bo worthily filled by Mme. Joachim. 
The singing of Mile. Orgeni and of Herr Vogl is less 
suited to oratorio music. Ddtornh was a worthy se- 
lection of the occasion, although not ranking as a 
whole amongst Handel's greatest works. Several 
numbers of the oratorio arc r€dtanffis from tho Coro- 
natioir Anthetn, produced six years previously, and 
interpolations from Athaliah, composed in the same 
year as Dtltorah. It is recorded with some pride at 
Aix-laChnpelle, that the visit of six weeks paid in 
1737 by Handul to this city for tho benefit of his 
health completely restored him, and that his greatest 
woiks, commencing with AhxamUr^n Feast, were 
produced after that visit. It is related by Chrysan- 
dcr, that after the first bath in these sulphurous wa- 
ters Handel found himself so much lictter as to find 
his way at once to one of tho churches here, on the 
organ of which he thanked God, with all his heart, 
his hands and feet." 

The "artists' concert," as it is termed, one of tho 
many results of Mendelssohn's energy and devotion 
— the great composer having introduced the supple- 
mentary performance at the Diisscldorf Festiviil in 
1833— took place on the following day. Tho pro- 
gramme is subjoined : — 

Overture, xnr "Weihe dps II«iiiii«i,'» Op. 124..B«etWoTen. 

Air fr»m "Frelnrh.ifa, MH© Or^nnl Weber. 

Violin Uonrfffto, llurr Joachim, VOp. G2 Beethovon. 

IWIlHde, *'D4>lrat»r," Hen Bletzacher Schinnnnn. 

I.Ied,"Der Wand»Tvr" " " 8cliahert. 

I>d. "An die IIoffnunR." Horr VorI Beethoven. 

irinale to Second Act of " Fidelio," Choru*. ... " 

Overture, "Coriolan," Op. C2 Beethoven. 

Hr*rne frnm "'AlceKte,'* Mme. Joachim Oluck. 

Violin («olo:», ''SHmbande," "Bourroe," &c.. Ilerr Jon- 
chlm ■ RHch. 

ta "Miirnon" Reefhown. 
b "Volk.«lledchen". . .Schumann, 
c "Teh wandre' nicht." " 

C«non, Qnartet from '•Kidello" B<*thoven. 

Cliorii«, "Ilallelujith to the Father," ••Blount of OMtcs." 
Op. 85 Beethoven. 

"The two overtures were played as finely as tho 
Leonora overture tho preceding evening. Tlie first, 
composed in 1822 fur the opening of a new theatre at 
Vienna, is always appropriate as a Festival overture: 
in the second, only surpa.ssed by Ijeonora No. 3, and 
perhaps FAjmont, the Fuperb undercurrent of ceJlux, 
&c., wa"« never given with more magic. In this glo- 
rious overture to CorioJan Beethoven seems to have 
forchhadowed the style of Schumann. Tho unrival- 
led violin concerto, virith Professor Joacliim for unri- 



valled interpreter, was never more wonderfully given. 
The great violinist received such an ovation as even 
to him, must be memorable. The orchestral accom- 
paniments were gloriously played. Mme. Joachim 
was received with scarcely Ie<s enthusiasm and ap- 
plause than her gified husband. Her superb decla- 
mation of Glurk's fine scena astonished those who 
only had heard her in oratorio. Higher praise of her 
rendering of this recitative. &<•., cannot be given than 
to say that it was worthy of Jenny Lind. Mile. Or- 
geni made far greater effect in the air from Frcischutz 
than she is reported to have produced lately at a Lon- 
don Philharmonic Concert, and was encored in 
Schumann's exquisite "Volks'iedchen," No. 2, Op. 
51. The admirable taste and voice of Herr Blet- 
zacher were manifested in Sirhnmann's grand "Bel- 
shazzar," and his refined rendering of "Der Wander- 
er" gave to that well-known song a new interest. 
Herr Jonchim crcate<l a furore as usual by his Bach 
solos in B minor, and each of the artists received a 
"demonstration" on leaving tho platform. The love- 
ly Canon in G from Fid^lio was pcifectly given, 
though some amusement was afforded by a crash at 
the commencement of the exquisite prelude to it, 
necessitating a fresh start, caused by the giving out 
fortissimo of the chord in C, in con«'Cqnence of a mis- 
take as to the pier© about to be performed. The 
"Hallelujah" Chorus was taken at a rapid pace, but 
went snpcrbly." 

The Festival was concluded with a supper, at 
which tho ladies who had taken part in the perform- 
ance were present. The places of honor were as- 
signed to Mme. Joachim and Mile. Orgeni, Herr 
Joachim occupying the seat opposite the President. 
The usual toa<«ts followed, the great violinist making 
a happy speech in proposing the health of the Com- 
mittee. Amongst tho musicians present at this fes- 
tival wore observed Professor Bern ior, Kuffcrath, and 
Samuel, of Brussels ; Barth. of Munster ; Carl Hill, 
of Schwerin ; Professors Ilutoy and Soubrcf, of 
LidiTO ; Levy, of Carlsruho ; Vincent Lachnor, of 
Manhcim ; O. von Koenigslow and Franz Weber, of 
Cologne : Otto Schwahn. of Wiesbaden ; Tan's^'h, of 
Diisseldorf ; Verhiilst. of Amsterdam ; von Wasiol- 
owski, of Bonn, &c. In consequence of a severe do- 
mestic afiliction Kapellmeister Ferdinand Hiller, of 
Cologne, was prevented from attending tho festival. 
Great enthusiasm was manifei<tcd towards Franz 
Lschner, whose entry into the conductor's rostrum, 
which was as large as an Italian pulpit, was accom- 
panied by a flourish of trumpets, and after the last 
concert a laurel crown was surreptitiously placed on 
his head by one of tho young Indies of the clioms, 
and an ovation followed. The Professor concludes 
his admirable notice by a brief allusion to the genen\I 
festive character given to the quiet old town in hon- 
or of the event, and assnrcs us that "tho Khenish 
Festival of 1S70 has been worthy of its predecessors, 
of the great names with which some of the meetings 
have been associated, and of the mightv genius to 
whose memory it was specially dedicated." — Choir, 



For Dwight's Jonrnal of Hnslc. 

The Musical Department at Vassar College. 

Many persons know of tho opportunities afforded 
by Vassar College for literary and scientific culture, 
but few have any idea of its musical advantages. 
Therefore, having onrsclvcs obtained somo informa- 
tion upon the subject, wo have determined to impart 
it, for the benefit of thoso who lake an interest in the 
progress of true mnsic throughout the land. 

The ol.jocts of the Institution render it necessary 
that all Art studies should be subservient to the reg- 
ular work ; yet, as Vassar College aims to give a 
liberal education, a taste for the Fine Arts is encour- 
aged, and the students are permitted to devote as 
much time to them as they can conscientiously spare 
from their daily duties. Music receives most atlen- 
tion, and, if the young I.idios faithfully improve their 
opportunities and manifest n constant interest in their 
work, they aro enabled to attain to a very creditable 
advancement during the period of their College 
course. 

Prof. F. L. BiTTRR, of New York, has tho charge 
of the musical department. His aim is to educate 
the taste of his pupils by giving them tite works of 
those composers who aro tlia acknowledged masters 
of tho Art. The effects of this svstem, after a fow 
years of careful training, aro very marked. 

Among thoso who assemble from different parts of 
the country, and continue the study of Music, aro 



found too many of that class who fancy that they 
possess considerable musical knowledge, if they are 
able to sing a few airs from somo of the light operas, or 
play several fashionable waltzes and brilliant varia- 
tions. AY hen good music is first given them, the 
majority pronounce it stupid and devoid of melody, 
simply because they cannot understand it. But a 
season of faithful study leads to tho confession, that, 
after all, more real pleasure and satisfaction are to be 
found in such compositions, than in those which they 
formerly admired. These results are seldom accom- 
plished immediately, and, in a few cases, years are 
necessary to eradicate the effects of their early instruc- 
tion. 

The Professor gives lessons in Vocal Music to 
two classes, free of expense, which all members of 
the College are invited to join. The excellence of 
his method of teaching is seen in the great improve- 
ment in chorus singing, since the commencement of 
his labors in the Institution. Ho has also been in- 
strumental in introducing into the College library 
several works upon Music and musical eomposers, 
and additions ore to bo annually made to this collec- 
tioir. 

A society has been organized by the students for 
the promotion of musical culture in the College, 
which, we believe, has been the means of doing much 
to improve and educate the taste of its members. 
This Cecilia Society, under Prof. Bitter's immediate 
direction, gives a Soir^ each month, and it has been 
said by persons of experience that the performances 
would compare favorably with those of the best 
schools in Europe, where the whole attention is de- 
voted to music ; they are not only good, but often 
artistic; even tho compositions of those masters, 
most difficult to comprehend, are rendered with re- 
markable understanding and appreciation. 

Jjcctures upon Music are occasionally delivered by 
the Professor. As they are the same which so pleas- 
ed tho true lovers of tho Art among his audiences in 
New York, the students have found them very inter- 
esting and instrnciive. Some of tho young ladies 
have attempted to express their thoughts upon vari- 
ous musical subjects in the form of essays, and have 
received great encouragement from their teachers. 

The universal desire among the Vassar students is 
the pursuit of all that is noblest and best; therefore 
it is eas}- to gratify their wishes for tho study of the 
highest music. But when with friends, who have 
not learned to admire the best composers, there are 
many temptations to forget tho good lessons formerly 
learned, merely for the sake of pleasing thoso with whom 
they aro associated. We are glad to know that many 
will never sacrifice principle to a foolish desire of ap- 
probation, and we believe that of the many true mu- 
sicians who leave tho Coilego, some will exert a ben- 
eficial influence in tho country. 

This Journal has already pnblished tho pro- 
grammes of the music performed at tho close of tho 
year, nnder Prof. Uittbr's supcrintendance. These 
give a true idea of the compoFcrs whose works are 
studied by the pupils of the department. 

We will only add the music performed at Cctfn- 

mencement, Juno 22nd, viz. : 

Allefrm. Fifth Symptiony Beethoven. 

Concerto. G minor, Socond and Tliird Movenienrn. 

Hendettroha. 
Rondo. Opus 73 Cliopin. 

A. I. H. 



"n Trovatore," and the Unities. 

In the comedy of I^a vieux Garcona, the author, 
wishing to show tho extreme point to which naivet<S 
can go, makes his ing(fnue como away fVom a perfor- 
mance of the Trovatore with tho impression that the 
incidents in that marvellous drama are taken from 
real life, and that tho characters are real characters. 
"It really happened, I am sure it did !" cries the en- 
thusiastic schoolirirl ; an exclamation which, coming 
from an ingc^iiue, seems to prove that if "great wit to 
madness nearly is allied," ingenuousness is separated 
by only a very narrow lino from idiocy. It mu'st l)e 
very difficult to make anything of "Leonora" in a 
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dramatic point of view. All that can be done to re- 
lievo the character of its thorough stagincss ia to in- 
troduce plenty of sentiment into "Leonora's" music. 
"Leonora" belongs to neither time nor place, and 
the representative of "Leonora" always shows by her 
costume (which usually differs by a difference of sev. 
eral centuries from that of her two lovers) that she is 
conscious of the independent position helontring to 
her. Some day we hope to see the whole chronology 
of the Trovatore called in question — set to rights it 
can never be. The reckless manner in which Leo- 
nora attires herself after the fashion of the present 
day, without any regard to the costume worn by the 
Count di Luna — the only personage in the piece 
whose dress belongs to any recognized period — is 
but the expression of despair in the matter of cos- 
tume. The prima donna knows that the troubadours 
were the wandering minstrels of the eleventh, twelfth, 
at latest thirteenth century, whereas the gypsies did 
not penetrate into Europe until the fifieemh. ^n- 
cena and Manrico could not have bf'en found in any 

Eart of Europe at the same time. Manrico went out 
eforo Azucena came in. Nor, even if troubadours 
and trypsies had flourished contemporaneously, can 
one fancy the adopted child of a gypscy becomes a 
troubadour. The other troubadours, crusaders, and 
the associates of crusaders, would not have liked it. 
Once, however, admit the chronology of the Troca- 
iore^ and the inconsistencies of the other kinds in 
which the work abounds are but trifles. Between the 
character of the troubadour and that of tlie gypsy a 
certain analogy no doubt existed, though the trouba- 
dour was everywhere welcomed, the gypsy every 
where driven awny. But they are about the same in 
the eyes of the proud artistocrat the Count di Luna, 
who treats them equally as mere vagabonds. If oth- 
er more formidable diflicuities in the story of the 
Trovatore could be explained awsv we should still 
like 10 know who "Leonora" is. Where are her re- 
lations 1 Has she a father, has she a brother, has 
she a sister, has she a mother ? Or was she a pro- 
prietress in her own right, living alone in her feiidal 
castle with no other society that she could well avow 
but that of the confldante to whom she addrwses her 
cavatinas ? Of all mysterious unreal operas the most 
unreal is the Trovatore, Znuhrrfldte is sufficiently 
unintelligible ; but in Zntiherfldie wo at least meet 
with human beings, and ZtinhWjiule is professedly a 
fantastic opera. The Trovatore, which we must re- 
menihcr is Verdi's most successful work, is such by 
its situations, which arc very dramatic in the thcatri- 
carsense of the word, and well devised for conven- 
tional operatic purposes ; the interest, too, such as it 
is, is fairly distributed amone the four principal per- 
sonages of the drama.— A/// Mall Gaz. 



Beethoven and J. J. Eoussean Compared. 

(From the " Guide Masletl.")* 

According to La Fontaine's remark, Genius is 
like Fortune : in nearly every instance, it makes one 
p.iy very dearly for what it appears to give. Beetho- 
ven's share wns immense ; but he paid for it more 
dearly than anyone else for his, more dearly even 
than Mozart, whoso only fine for being immortal was 
his dying at the age of thirty six. Bocihoven lived 
twenty-one years longer, but, during those twenty-one 
years, he entirely lost the faculty of hearing, and 
wrote the following lines full of sadness to Hcit von 
Sey fried : "Art a love haa kept me ; it seemed to me 
tiiifv)ssible to leave the earth ho/ore prodnrinfj nil I felt I 
Ofitfht to produce. It is thus Ihnt I cordinned my miser- 
ahle, ah ! mi/ very miserahle, life, and with such a ner- 
vous organization that a mt-re nothing causes me to piiss 
from a state of the utmost happiness to one of the great- 
est misery.*' With an orgnnizntion of this kind, 
Beethoven did not require to be doaf in order to feel 
nnhappy ; let us put the matter clearly, however : 
unhappy, but cnjoyinc. at the same time, those com- 
prehensive and m:igniflccnt compensations for which 
the vulgar envy, and are justified in envying, men 
of genius. The vulgar are not so far out in their 
appreciations. They have no notion of the pangs 
which may be occasioned by bringing forth such a 
work as the Symphony in C minor, or the Pastoral 
Symphony, but ilioy feel very well that there must bo 
some pleasure in conceiving, producing and draw- 
ing these compositions from c!inos. Such a pleas- 
ure really does exist : it is great and infinite even in 
its sufferings. " Art alone has kept me," Beetho- 
ven wrote, and art in this case is nothing more nor 
less than the pleasnro above mentioned. Scattered 
up and down the world, there is a host of poor dev 
ils, quite as ncrvons, and quite as deaf as Beethoven, 
or more so, without art as a support, wim drag on 
through their poveriy and their sufferings as they best 
can, without the consolation of giving birth to a sub- 
lime symphony, or even of cheering their silence 

• Tnuidatad In the *' London Masteal World." 



and their solitude by the elaboration of the smallest 
polka. 

Let us exaggerate nothing, neither the happiness 
nor the misery of a man of genius. Beethoven 
could not bo happy after the fashion of a notary or a 
banker who makes a fortune and ratirea from busi- 
ness. Nor could he be so after the fashion of those 
artists whose* work is extremely easy and with 
whom success keeps np, step for step, with their 
eflforts. He inherited from nature an aspiration for 
what was great and now, difficult to find, and diffi- 
cult to render intelligible. To produce emotion^, he 
was under the necessity of inventing and creating, 
while so many others have simply to imitate and con- 
tinue. Instead of being contented with first results, 
ho experienced incredible difficulty in satisfying him- 
self; he searched for a long time ; he erased, correc- 
ted, and recommenced with the indefatigiible tenaci- 
ty that Jean Jacques Bonssenn displayed in the con 
struction of his leanied periods ; and this is no^ the 
only trait of resemblance, revealed to us by a study 
of his character and of his genius, between him and 
the citizen of Geneva. We find in both the same 
natural uneasiness, the same quick susceptibility, the 
the same misanthropy, and the same stronff love of 
the country. Beethoven composed his finest master 
pieces under the same circumstances that Bonssenn 
wrote his ./i///c, his Lettre snr les sfwtoclfs, and his 
Emile. Both suffered from an infirmity which, 
though different in one ease from what it was in the 
other, kept them equally at a distance from inter- 
course with the world." Both loved in their heart, 
and loved without hope; Bonsscau loved Mme. 
d'Hondetot, and Beethoven, ladies of high rank, if 
we are to believe what Wegeler wrote : " Beethoven 
war nieohne Liebe, und meistens von ihr in hohem. 
Grade ergriffen " (" Beethoven was never without 
some passion, genernlly worked up to the hiuhest 
pitch"). All the difference is that Beethoven did 
not marry, and had near him no Thcrbse Lovasaeur, 
flanked by her hideous mother, to disturb the repose 
of his life and degrade his dignity; but, though un- 
married, he, also, had the burdens and annoyances 
of a family without its touching compensations. 

Beethoven had several brothers ; the widow of one 
of them. Carl, a cashier in the Bank of Austria, who 
made him the guardian of his son, a minor, would 
not give the boy up to him. ITcncc an action at law, 
that is to say, a might- mere which, for four years, 
weighed upon Beethoven's breast. How could any 
one ever guess the first annoyance this law-suit 
cRused him. "This episode in the artist's life," says 
M. von Lenz,* "shrinks into the microscopic propor- 
tions of German existence. Thus it was commonly 
supposed at Vienna that the Dutch particle van, in 
Beethoven's name, was the German particle von, im- 
plying noble birth, especially when the composer's 
name was written in the abbreviated form, L. v. 
Beethoven. Beethoven carried his case before the 
Court that took cognizance of action concerning 
nobles. The Court required the production of 
his patents of nobility. Beethoven carried his hand 
to his head and to his heart. The reader will easi- 
ly believe that this proof could not have any value in 
a question of legal jurisdiction. The case was re- 
ferred to the magistracy of Vienna. Will it he cred- 
ited ? This rcfercni-c of the case to another court, 
though very natural, wounded Beethoven's feelings 
profoundly. Ho asserted that nn exceptional tribu- 
nal ought Xo have been called upon to take cogni- 
zance of the affairs of genius, and that this notion 
had been forgotten in the code." The fact is, Beet- 
hoven was profoundly aristocratic, and that, too, 
without suspecting it. One day, he made the fol- 
lowing assertion, reported by Scliindlcr : " A man 
of a superior kind ought not to be confounded with a 
trndcsman, and I have been so confounded." On 
another occasion, he heard Princo Liclmowski order 
his valet to wait upon him first, if ho and the' Prince 
happened to ring at the same time. Docs the reader 
fancy that Beethoven was touched by this piece of 
attention? Quite the contrary; ho instantly took a 
servant exclusively for himself. Hear again Hcrr 
von Lenz : — 

" Beethoven passed his life among the high aristo- 
cracy of Vienna. He was partial to the diversion 
of dancing, a pleasure according with the simple man- 
ners of the period, when people still danced to a 
piano, but, incredible as it may seem, ho could never 
manage to dance in time. He was awkward in his 
movements ; he generally broke the things he touch- 
ed ; no piece of furniture at his own house, and 
least of all a piece of furniture of any value, was safe 
from his attacks. How often his inkstand fell into 
the p*ano near which he was working I Beethoven 
wns an integral part of tho Lichnowski, Lobkowits, 
Browne, Brunswick, Erdody and Thun families. 
His pupil, the Arch-Duke Uudolph, set the example. 

* Beethoven and his three Styles. 



An artist himself, ho treated the greatest artist of the 
age as he ought to be treated, namely, as a s}>ecial 
recipient of the bounty of heaven. Beethoven made 
his terms with the Prince : he desired to be alone 
with him dnring his lessons of harmony and piano. 
The prince kept the stipulation. Beethoven met 
no one save the Arch-Doke Carl, the hero of Aspcrn, 
to whom the Arch Duke Rudolph knew he was pa r- 
tiiil. Whatever charm the intimacy of such distin- 
guiiihed persons may have possessed for the mind of 
the artist, the mere idea that the lesion was at hand 
suflliccd to render him ill. . . Beethoven neycr 
succeed'jd in subjecting himself to the least constraint. 
If yon invited him to dinner, he did not forgive you 
for his having been a whole day the slave of jour 
hour. The hour for him was a motive. He still en- 
tertained the singular idea that people should eat when 
they are hungry. A grand day arrived, however, 
when he gave a dinner to Mesdames Sontag and 
Uimher. Under this dinner, however, lurked the 
Machinvelic idea of making the ladies believe that 
the difficulties of their parts, in the Symphony with 
Choruses, were less than they imagined, and to prove 
that it was utterly impossible to change anything in 
them." 

For four years, the fatal law-suit, of wliich^ we 
spoke al>ove' completely enerosscd all Beethoven's 
attention. He considered his honor involved In it ; 
he himself drew up all the deeds and memoirs. His 
counsel, the venerable barrist.T Bach, sonlor member 
of the bar, allowed him to do as he liked, feeling that 
any other cotirse would drive him mad. Beethoven 
at last jrained the day by an appeal from three pre- 
vious judgments, which, perhaps, cost musical art 
a symphony and a few other marvels. When he had 
won, he thoucht of having his nephew to live with 
him, and of keepincr house, The render should see 
the letter the composer sent n neighbor, asking for 
information about the most essential thinirs, of 
which he did not know a syllable. I. What must 
yon give two servants to eat, morning and cvenincr, 
quantity and quality 1 2. How often must they have 
roast meat 1 . . '. etc 3. How many pounds of 
meat for three persons ? The neijrhhor ought 
merely to have replied ; " Write symphonies I" 

W. von Lenz thus finishes his curious narra- 
tive : — 

" Money became an object with Beethoven from 
the moment that his nephew's existence was his own. 
For him— the young man, who bore his name — he 
saved. This nephew, tMc hostile clement in the se- 
conil portion of the life of the artist, who was cruelly 
punished for over-estimating an uncle's duties, em- 
bittered the hist ten years of his existence. Beetho- 
ven nearly lost his reason on the day the University 
of Vienna expellel, for mi^co-^'.duct, the adopted son 
on whom he had concentrated the imperious neces- 
sity, which ho had experienced all his life, of loving 
some one. The master's last love died the moment 
he saw his nephew abandon a literary career, to en- 
ter the Austrian army." 

Let ns leave this giddy profligate whom Beethoven 
constituted his heir, to rewnrd him probably for not 
deigning to disturb himself and fetch a doctor, when 
his uncle, his benefactor, rotnrned to Vienna (De- 
cember 1S2C), a prey to the malady of which he wns 
destined to die a few months later. But Beethoven 
had, also, a hro her, a well known apothecary in 
Vienna, who frequently drove af)out in a landau and 
four. This brother, by name Johann, was indebted 
to Ludwig, the artist, for his establishment as a drug- 
gist. Thouch living but a short disUince off, he nev- 
er visited him, only sending him, on Now Year's 
day, his card with the words : " Johann van Beetho- 
ven, GntZ'Desitzer" (that is tosny, landed jtroprietor) ; 
and the artist wrote on the back, " Ludwig van 
Beethoven. Ilirnliesitter *' (that is to say, hrain pro- 
vrietor). The medical men ordered Ludwig van 
Beethoven hay bnth<(, and, as Johann van Beethoven 
had plenty of hay and lo spare, a message was nat- 
urally sent him to let his brother hnvc some. Does 
the reader know the answer of the landed ftrojmetor, 
who wss a judge of herbs, and wanted to keep every- 
thing for himself 1 We do not think sordid avarice 
ever invented anything more sublimely nnive. Jo- 
hann van Beethoven, the apothecary, replied that 
the hny from his estate was not good, and Ludwin; 
van Beethoven was obliged to send elsewhere for 
so rue. 

Such were family ties for the great artist ; such 
was the manner in which those nearly related to him 
repayed his devotion and his sacrifices. Like Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau, however, Beethoven was him- 
self frequently unjust and nngrateful, through being 
irritable and suspicious ; he often rejected a benefit 
from an exaggerated sentiment of independence, or 
manifested only indignation and anger towards 
his benefactor. E. M. 
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BoiTK. — The prograimno for the Beethoven Fes- 
tival, which had not reached ns in season for onr last, 
is now annoonced as follows. For the first daj 
(Sept. 11) : Miita Solemm$; Symphony in C minor. 
—Second day (12th) : Overtare to "Leonore," No. 
3; Aria: "Abschculicher," from Fidelio; Sinfonia 
Eroica ; March with Choms from the "Ruins of 
Athens ;*' Concerto for Violin ; Fantasia for Piano, 
Choras and Orchestra.— Third day (I3th) : Over- 
tore to "Coriolan"; Elegiac Sonjc for foar solo 
Toices ; Piano Concerto in E flat ; Scena and Aria : 
"Ah perfido ;" Overtare to "Egmont" ; Ninth Sym- 
phony with Schiller's Hymn to "Joy." Ferdinand 
Hiller will conduct, assisted by the Music Director of 
the place, Herr von Wasielewski. The principal 
artists are Fran Bell inffrath- Wagner of Dresden (So- 
prano) ; ^'i-nn Amalie Joachim, of Berlin (Contral- 
to) ; Frt. Fransiska Schrock, of Bonn, (Contralto) ; 
Herr Vogl, Court opera sini;er from Munich, (Ten- 
or) ; Herr A. Schntxe, of Hamhnrg, (Boss) ; Herr 
Professor Joseph ' Joachim, of Berlin, (Violinin) ; 
Herr Charles HalW, of London, (Pianist) ; Herr 
Frans Weber, Koyal Music Director at Cologne, 
(Organist). We doubt not many Americans will 
throng to this city of Beethoven's birth to be present 
at the festival. 

Aix-LA-CnAPBLLB. — The Forty-seventh Musical 
Festival of the Lower Uhine was duly celebrated at 
Aix la-Chapelle on the 5th, 6th, and 7th of June. 
The works performed on the first day were Beetho- 
ven's Sin/onia Eroica and Atissa Solemnit. Herr 
Franz Laohner conducted. Mmes. Joachim, Orge- 
ni, Herren Vogl, and Bletsacher were the vocalists. 
Herr Joachim took the solo violin part. How he 
played the "Benedictns" it is superfluous to say. 
Among the compositions performed on the second 
day were Beethoven's third overture to r^eonore, and 
Handel's oratorio of Dfborah. The latter had not 
been heard at Ai-xla Chapelle for thirty-six years. 
The concert on the third evening was of a miscella- 
neous character. The programme included two over- 
tures hj Beethoven : tur Weihe det Ilauiet, and that 
to Cortolan : nnd Jinale. from Fidelio; the final cho- 
rus from Ckriitus am Oef barge, and the Violin Con- 
certo, the last being, of course, performed by Herr 
Joachim — as only lierr Joachim can perform it. 

Fbawkfort-oii-tiie-Mainb. — Miss Minnie Hauck 
has appeared very snccessfully at the Stadtcheater in 
Don Juan, and M. Gounod's Faust, 

HoMBURO. — The season has begnn. A French 
operatic companv, including Mmes. Rataille, Singa- 
Ide, MM. Caponi, dn Wast, and Bataille areengsged 
up to the end of July. They will plav the most pop- 
ular works by Auber, Boieldieu, Adam, Haldvy, 
Harold, and Ricci. The Italian operatic season 
commences in the beginning of August and lasts till 
September. Mmes. Adeline Patti, Trebelli, MM. 
Bettini, Berger, and Bagagiolo are mentioned as be- 
longing to the company. 

London* 

PBiLnARMOwio Society. The last Concert, 
July- 11, heads its announcement : "Honor to Beetho- 
ven." The programme, selected entirely from hid 
works, includes Symphonies No. I and No. 9 (Cho- 
ral) ; Choral Fantasia (Mme. Arabella Goddard, 
pianist) ; Dervishes' Chorus ; and the Overture to 
"Leonore" in C. Conductor : W. G. Cnsins. 

Nbw PniLHARMONic. Liszt's roystico-romantic 
Cantata : "The Legend of St. Elizabeth," was per- 
formed at the public rehearsal, Juno II, and at the 
last concert of the season, Juno 15. 

The Atkenaum thus comments upon Abb^ Liszt's 

extraordinary work : 

"Dr. Wylde is a bold man ; else would he not 
have dared lo bring out the Abb^ Liszt's Legend of 
St. Elizabeth at his last concert of the season. The 
Legend has been more than once referred to in these 
columns — ^but guardedly ; for while it has been, un- 
hesitatingly condemned' by many critics, it has been 



extolled to the skies by the large party of worship- 
pen who, believini; in the divinity of Herr Wagner, 
look upon the Abbi( Liszt as his chief prophet. Wo 
would fiiin speak with respect and deference of the 
greatest executive genius of the age, but, to oay sooth, 
we feel some difilculty in expressing in at all temper- 
ate laneuaee the senxation^ awakened by a first hear- 
ing of St. Eliaahelh, If the work had been written ac- 
cording to a musical scale totally at variance with 
that in use in civilized Europe, the effect could 
scarcely have been more appalling. It is idle to 
criticize, according to the generally accepted canons 
of criticism, a work composed in defiance of them. If 
we ventured to suggest that much of the Legend was 
to onr ears hideoutilv cacophonous, the disciples of 
the now school would probably maintain that every 
chord was dictated by a subtle meaning, and that to 
penetrate the order in disorder of the master's design 
IS given to none hut the humble believers in his ge- 
nius. To us, whose faith it is that every work of 
Art should in iL«elf be beautiful, such arguments 
have no force. We are, at all events, not alone in 
onr judgment: for the conclusion of the first part of 
the Legend — all attempted on this occasion by Dr. 
Wylde — was followed hv a volley of hearty nnmis- 
takable hisses. Mile. Tietjens lalwred hard at her 
thankless ta<>k : Herr Stockhauson declaimed admira- 
bly ; and the choruses, sung in German, were given, 
to quote the words of the programme, 'with a result 
as satisfactory as could be anticipated.' It was right 
to give the Abba's oratorio once ; it would be absurd 
to repeat it" 

The Standard takes another view of the work, and 

says : — 

" The legend of St Elisabeth is well known through 
Professor Kineslev's Saint* s Trngedg and Montalem- 
bert's Vie de St Elimhelh, butthe poitm which the Ab- 
1)^ Liszt has set to music is r robahly less familiar. It 
is the composition of Herr Otto Hoquette, who drew 
hi* inspirations (it is said) from the exquisite frescoes 
at Wartburc:, executed by Moritz Schwind. The 
Abbd Lii>zt*s aim has evidently been to illustrate the 
principal events in the life of St Elisabeth by moans 
of music, rather than to set the poem to vocal phrases 
in the ordinary wny. His eflbrts in this direction 
have previously been remarkable, as may be instanc- 
ed by his Ihmnenitch/ncht, inspired by Koulbach's 
cartoon, hv his Fount symphrny, and his Sifmpho- 
nische Dicntungen, works of acknowledged merit on 
the Continent, but which no one has veiyurcd to 
bring before an English public for the reasons which 
it would serve no i;ood purpose at present to discuss. 
The music to St Elisabeth, having the advantage of 
a poem to elucidat ' it, it was hoped would have pav- 
ed the way for a patient hearing of other works of 
the kind by the disciples of the now school of music 
in Germany. But if, with the advantage of a key to 
composers' fancies, English audiences are indisposed 
to form an opinion of tlie suitability of the expres- 
sion to the ideas desired to be portrayed, there is 
little chance of those less favored bcinfr listened to 
more patiently. The performance of the legend on 
Wednesday evening b ought together a large number 
of the advocates and opponents of the school called 
ironically the "Music of the Future," who expressed 
themselves according to the light within them in a 
very decided manner. If such a period wore pos- 
sible when the strains of Mozart, Beethoven, Mendels- 
sohn, and their acknowledged compters, must give 
wsy to the imnginings of Herr Richard Wagner, and 
Abb^ Liszt, and others, it would behove every true 
musician to endeavor to defer it as much as lies in 
his power. Bnt there is no fear for the future of our 
great composers. Their works will ever bo cher- 
ished whilst there are minds capable of appreciating 
the true and beautiful in art ; and there is, there- 
fore, no need to limit the boundary of musical 
thought. Every work containing original ideas hon- 
estly outwrought should he hailed with enthusiasm in 
whatever school it was written, instead of being per- 
mitted to be cried down by the ignorant. Apart 
from the merits orthe work itself, the audience seem- 
ed on Wednesday evening to be unanimous in their 
appreciation of the manner in which it was executed. 
Both the orchestra and the choir were heavily taxed, 
but accomplished wonders. With Herr Henseler's 
assistance even the difficulties of the pronnciation 
for the choir were in a great measure overcome, and 
hi 4 interesting translation enabled the audience^to have 
some insight inro the composer's meaning. Mile. 
Tieijens' rdle was the most difflenlt, perhaps, she 
had ever been asked to fulfil. No other artist is so 
gifted with an organ capable of sustaining the long 
declamatory passages which occur in the legend, 
and scarcely any other would have cared to have ex- 
erted herself so much for the art's sake, seeing that 
nowhere doea the music ofii»r the least opportunity 
for display. Herr Stockhansen bad the best rdle of 



the two, and his splendid voice was heard to every 
advantage, whilst his admirable musicianship was 
apparent all through the performance. On the con- 
clusion of the legend the conductor. Professor Wylde, 
was called for, and unanimity prevailed in acknowl- 
edging the merits of such a remarkable performance. 



gtoig^f s lanrnal af IPiusic. 

BOSTON, JULY 10, 1870. 

Five Seaflons of Good Mnsio. 

The Symphony Concerts of the Harvard Musical 
Association began in December, 18C5. The sub- 
scription series of that winter consisted of six con- 
certs. So great was the success that in the following 
winter the number was increased to eight, which 
was again the number of the third series. The appe- 
tite for music of the purest order, still increasing, 
warranted ten subscription concerts in each of the last 
two seasons ; and still the demand seems to have 
more than kept pace with the supply. Seven extra 
(Benefit) Concerts also have been given. So that 
thus far the plan so well initiated five years ago last 
winter has given to the Boston music-lovers forty' 
eight Symphony Concerts, of the highest order so far 
as the programmes were concerned, and at least of a 
respectably high character, steadily improving, in the 
matter of performance generally, with not a few cx- 
periencet entirely satisfiictory. 

This success, we firmly believe, is due above all 
things to the high and standard character of the se- 
lections, invariably from the works of the great mas- 
ters. For this it was that secured the confidence of 
the best kind of audience, who formed the permanent 
nucleus, whose loyalty could always be depended np- 
on so long as the programmes should be kept up to 
the mark. No other kind of audience,— that is to 
say, none without settled taste for what is highest, 
none without musical convictions^can be depended 
upon for more than an uncertain and capricious in- 
terest in anything, and only so long as that thing 
happens to be uppermost in fashion.* These con- 
certs, on the contrary, have sought the permanent 
nucleus of their supporters in the class who are drawn 
to music by intrinsic and abiding charms. For it 
has been truly ssid that : "The one excellence which 
Boston has to boast of in its music, tho one distinc- 
tion for which we are recognized abroad (in Leipzig, 
for instance), is the high tone and exclusive purity of 
our programmes and our musical convictions." Bet- 
ter orchestras, better performance, of course, are not 
far to find. 

Now these Symphony Concerts were originally, 
purposely, and with clearest conviction, founded up- 
on this idv*a. It was so fully and unmistakably set 
forth in these columns in that same December, 1865, 
that we are prompted to recall here a few sentences, 
before we proceed to the main purpose of this article, 
which is to show how faithfully thus far tho purpose 
and the pledge have been adhered to. 

''The eoQcerts are so well gaanntled u to hav* no motlTe 
Ibr eateriog to any interestt but the higher od« of Art. The/ 
have DO need tn afok their charaeter to make them paj. 

''The dstermioatioii la to make them as i{Ood In matter and 
la execQlloD as the orchestral meant of Boeton (too limited 
Indeed ! ) will allow . Bat if we cannot have a great oreheatra, 
we can make out a very respectable one of fifty instmmente 
or more ; and one p<dnt we can at least secure, that of fmrt 
programmes, which one excellence, pernlsted in, will be a 
greater gain than we have yet had opportunity to reallie ex- 
cept in small chamber-concert circles. By pw* programmes 
is meant thoee into which nothing enters which is not In good 
teste , artistic, genial, such as ontUvesf^hion ; nothing which 
Is nnt>»-, hacknied, shallow, "sensatloDal** In a poorer sense ; 
nothing which does not harmonise by oontrsst orafflnlty with 
all the other pieces, and serve a general unity of dealgn ; 
nothing which tends to make a senseless medl^ of a concert, 
and to rudely turn us out firom the charmed sphere in which 
a Beethoven has held us into a mandlln or a vnlgar dement. 
For us Americans, in oar comparatively in&ntile and unset- 
tled stage of musical taste, sneh parity of progtamme oiaj 
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reMMtiftbly exclude muny thing*, evpeclftlly new things, which 
would be perfectly nft for »udi«ncee In Gennnny. We need 
at leMt one let of eoocerte In which we may bear only com- 
pofwrt of umquutioned excellence. When we are lo well ac- 
quainted with theae, that we can afford to be curious about 
novelties, and in hearing such know how to Judge them from 
a real stondard of the beet, then we too, like the Europeans, 
may do well sometimes to Tary the old story by seeking If 
then be any good In Wagner, Lisst, Raff and others of the so- 
called "Fatore.*^ But now we had better be learning the 
taste of wholesomer and pleasanter and better food. When 
we really know the good wine, we shall not be deeclTed by the 
bod; but If we begin with promiscuous mingling of all kinds, 
we never shall know the good. It ii^therefore designed to 
keep VtMK conccrtii, this mu set of eoueerts, in this sense pure. 
There are plenty of opportunities to bear the other things, 
the **effect" pleeea, the haeknied things, the queetlonable 
things, the things which set the hands and feet of the crowd 
going, but which here the man of musical taste and feeling, 
In all the other concerts more or less. Will yoi/ not allow 
us to have oim place, where a certain unity of tone and pur- 
pose reigns, sacred to the immortal and unquestioned master 
spirits of our Art, one place for culture ? Must tftry experi- 
ment be Titiated and made neutral by the admission of Incon- 
gruous elements ? It will at least be somethiDg to hear a 
Symphony In right connections. 

''But programmes may be pw«, even In a more exclusive 
sense than is here propoeed, and yet not be dull or heavy. 
Charming variety, freedom tvom ennui, and constant renewal 
of delight are perfectly possible in a concert where everything 
is artliitle and by unquestioned masters. All depends on the 
selection, grouping, proportioning, cmtrasllog of the mate- 
rlale." 

In ponnance of this poltcv, the 48 Concerts hnre 
helped to make us acqaainted (in many cases by re- 
peated hearings) with 34 different Symphonies, 20 
Concertos, and 33 Overtures. Thirteen of the Sym- 
phonies, ten of the Concertos, and sixteen of the 
Orertures were wliolly or Tirtnally new to a Boston 
audience. And the list of Tsluable new acquaint- 
ances has been farther extended by selections from 
works in other forms, instrumental and rocal, by 
Bach, Durante, and others, as the following summary 
will show. As they were Symphonif Concerts, it is 
natural to begin with 

Bebthovbit. 

All the Nine Symphoniet have been given, except 
the first : via.. No. 2, No. b (Pastoral). No. 9 (Cho- 
ral), once each ; No. 3 (Eroica), and Nos. 4, 5, and 
8, three times each ; No. 7, four times. 

All the^f« Concertos for the Piano forte,— two of 
them entirely new to Boston, and two more as good 
as new when these concerts began. The* one in E 
flat (No. 5) was played four times (by Mr. Drescl, 
Mr. Peraho twice, and Miss Mehlig) ; that in G (No. 
4) three limes (Mr. Leonhard) ; that in C minor (No. 
3) twice (Mr. I^ng, Miss Duiton). Mr. Lang also 
introduced No. 1 in C, and No. 2 in B flat.— Also 
the Triple Concerto, for Piano, Violin and 'Cello, 
has been twice performed (by Messrs. Lang, Eich- 
bcrir and Fries, and by Messrs. Pcralw), Listemann 
and Fries) —The Violin Concerto (first movement 
only) has been played by Curl Rosa, Camilla Urso, 
and Listemann. 

Six Overtures : 'Leonore," No. 3, {Jive times) ; 
"Coriolan" (3) ; "Egmont" (2) ; 'Tromctheus" (2) ; 
"Weihe des Huuses, op. 124 (2); op. 115 (2) ;— 
the last two new to Boston. 

Three pieces from the "Ruins of Athens" (]>cr- 
vish Chorus, Turkish March, T)uct for Soprano and 
Brtss).— Scena and Aria from "Fidclio" (Miss Anna 
Whitten.) 

IIatdn. 

Eight Symplmiifs : three of them wholly new here, 
three others virtually new. One of these was given 
twice, another three times. The Ilnydn Symphonies 
were made a leading fcalnro in the fuurtli season of 
the Concerts. 

"Serenade" for string orchestra (arranged from a 
quartet). 

Mozart. 

Tho^w Symphonies wliich are of frequent occur 
rence in concerts anywhere, viz., the "Jupiter" in 
C; that in G minor (3 times) ; D, No. 1 (2) ; the 



"French " so-called in D. The two in D were new 
here. 

Concertos : For Piano in D (H. Danm) ; for two 
pianos (Lang and Parker), twice. 

Overtures : "Magic Flute" (3) ; "Idomeneo," new. 

Two Choruses ; 8 Arias and Songs (five of them 
new to our concert rooms). 

J. S. Bach. 

Orchestral Works : Suite in D, twice ; Organ Toc- 
cata in F, arranged for Orch. by Esser, three times. 

Chaconne for Violin (2) ; four Arias, with Orches- 
tra, from Cantatas, and Passion Music (Mrs. C. A. 
Barrt). 

All beard here for the first time. 

ClIERUDIMI. 

Four OvertureSf all new here but the first : to the 
"Water-Carricr" (4 times) ; "Anacreon" (4) ; Me- 
dea (3) : "Let Abcncerrages." 

Gluck. 

Overtures to "Iphigenia in Aulis," twice. 

^r/a«: Alto, from" Orfeo,""Addio,0 miei sos- 
piri"(Mr8. Barry); Tenor: "Nur ein Wiinsch," 
from "Iphigenia in Tauris" (Mr. Kreissmann). • 

MBNDBL8SOnN. 

Three Symphonies, once each : via. the "Scotch" in 
A minor, the "Italidn*' in A, and the *'Reformation" 
(new). 

Three Concertos : For Piano, In G minor (Lang) ; 
in D minor (Dresel, Parker); for Violin (Rosa, 
Mme. Urso twice). 

Six Overtures: "Midsummer Night's Dream" (2) ; 
"Melusina" (5) ; "Hebrides" (3) ; "Ruy Bias" (8) ; 
"Meeresstille," &c.. (5) ; Trumpet Overture (new). 

For Piano : Serenade and Allegro Giojoso (Par- 
ker) ; Rondo, op. 29, (Perabo)— both new. 

Double Choruses for male voices : two from "Anti- 
gone," one from "(Edipus."— 5ei;en smaller choruses 
and Songs. 

Music to "Midsummer Night's Dream," orch. and 

chorus, entire. 

Spohr. 

Symphony: "Die Weihe der Tone." 
Overture to "Jossonda." 

W. S. Bbhnbtt. 

Oirertures: "Naiads," twice; " Waldnymphe " 

(new), twice. 

Wedbr. 

Three Overtures : "Euryanthe" (4) ; "Oberon" 
(3) ; Jubilee" (2). 

For Piano, with Orch.: Concert StOck (Miss Dut- 
ton. Miss Mehlig) ; Polonaise in E, transcribed by 
Liszt (Lanflr, twice. Miss Alide Topp).— Without 
Orch. ; "Slumber Song," tr. by Lisst (Dresel). 

SCIIDMANN. 

All the four Symp/tonies, besides the "Overture, 
Scherzo and Finale," which is mainly Symphonic. 
Three of these had not been heard bore before. The 
Symphony in C was given throe times, the others 
twice each. 

The Piano Concerto threo times (Dresel, Miss 
Topp, Leonhard), new. 

Overtures: to "Gcnoveva" (5 times); Manfred." 
Both new. 

For Piano: "Etudes Symphoniques" (Perabo); 
Canon (Dresel) ; "Abendlicd," arr. by Joachim for 
Violin and Piano (Rosa and Dresel). 

Choruses, mixed voices: "Gypsy Life"; Chor. of 
Foresters from "Pilgrimage of the Rose." — Various 
Songs, (Krcissmann, Osgood, Whitney, &c.) 

IIandkl. 
Arias from his Italian Operas, as arranged by 
RoI)ert Frnnz : two for Soprano (Miss Whitten) ; 
two for Contralto (Mrs. Barry}. 

SciiunERT. 

Sympfionies : the great one in C, No. 9 (4 times) : 
Unfinished, in B minor (twice). 



Overture to "Fierahras," new, (four times). 

Fantasia, op. 15, for piano, with orch. accomp. by 
Liszt (Lang), new. 

Songs: "Suleikii" (Mr. Osgood), &e. &c» 

Gadb. 

Stfmphonifs: No. 1. in C minor, twice; No. 2, in 
E (now) ; No. 4, in B flat. 

Overtur9s: "Echoes from Osslan" (3); "In the 

Highlands" (2). Both new here. 

Rossini. "Tell" Overture. 

MoRCHBLRH. " Les Contra«tes," for 8 hands 
(Dresel, Perabo, Lang, Leonhard). 

CiiopiN. Piano Concerto in E minor (Leonhard 
S times. Miss Topp) ; Concerto in F minor (Miss 
Mehlig). 

IIdmmbl. Septet (Perabo pianist), twice ; Concer- 
to in A minor (Parker). Both new here. 

Spontini. Overture to "La Vestale." New. 

Waoner. Overture to "Tannh&nscr." 

Liszt. Transcriptions for P. F. wirh orchestra: 
from Beethoven's "Ruins of Athens" (Xfiss Topp,) 
besides those already named — Piano Sofo: "Rhap- 
Bodio Honcrroise" (Mins Topn) ; Paganini's "Cam- 
panella" (Miss Mehlig"). New. 

Henselt. p. F. Concerto in F minor, new, (Mr. 
C. Petersilea). 

Bdrgmdbllbr, Norrert. p. F. Concerto in F- 
sharp minor, new, (Perabo). 

Joachim. Hungarian Concerto for Violin (first 
movement), new, (Mr. B. Listemann). 

Fbrd. David. Two short Violin solos (Rosa), 
new. 

Tartihi. Violin Sonata: "La Trille do Diablo." 
(Listemann). 

Ernst. " Elegie " for Violin (C. Urso). 

ViBUXTEMPS. Ballade et Polonaise (Urso). 

Rbineckr, C. Vorspiel from "King Manfred," 
Orch. fnew). 

Durante. Magnificat in D, for chorus of mixed 
voices (Mr. Kreissmann, Conductor). Nowhere. 



Such is the record for five years of steadily increas- 
ing success. The lesson for the future will be in 
order as the concerts for the coming season (the plan 
of which we have already in part foreshadowed) draw 
nigh. 

Death of William Keyzer. As we go to 

press we learn that this venerable musician, familiar 

by sight only to the younger musical generation, but 

who once bore an important part in musical affairs 

in Boston, died in Roxbury last Tuesday evening. 

He was bom in Amsterdam July 12. 1790, and died 
on the same day 1870, at the good old ago of eighty. 
He was a man of good education and refinement, 
formerly a merchant in good circumstances. Pas- 
sionately fond of music, he acquired much skill on 
*the violin as an amateur, having been the pupil of 
Spohr, Rode, J^afont, and others, and well acquaint- 
ed with most of the great violinists. Meeting with 
reverses he came to this country and soon settled 
down in Boston, where ho succeeded Henry Schmidt 
as Conductor of the old Academy Concerts (1842 ?), 
when we were flrettin^ our first taste of the Beethoven 
Symphonies ; indeed it was he who first broncht out 
here the Seventh Symphony, which he admired be- 
yond all others. 

For nany yeare lie haa lived Inflnii and retired, though fbr 
a Ionic tin* ^ k^P^ up hia Intereat In miiMcai matrern, eaie^r 
to hear fvety grrat thing like the Choral Sjrm phony, and 
finding eolarti in hi* tIoIIh till within a year or two of bla 
death. He u«e«Lto be an excellent Quartet player. lie waa 
an honest, M»Ter« critic, (as our own pngee. In the earlier toI* 
aroeN, will h«ar witnMW), strong In hl« prejadlcefi, Tet genlnl, 
kindly, UM of aneciote.wltlf'ly eeteemed, and tenderly regarded 
by the few whn h«Te known him lotloiately. Peace and har- 
mony be with him ! 

The Cinciimati Saeng^erfest. 

The i7th Saengerfest was held in Cincinnati dur- 
ing the month of June. Altlmiiirh these Saenger- 
festivals are purely German in their origin ; although 
the music is executed by Germni s, and that which is 
pel formed is Gorman music; although the German 
beverage abounded to the exclusion of the stronger 
and viler drinks of whiskey and brandy ; although 
the hall was built in the German quarter of Cincin- 
nati tommonly called "Over the lihine,*' being sepa- 
rated from the more American portion of the cii j by a 
canal, the festiva' had, nevertheless, somewl a- of a 
national character. The intorest manifc>tol by the 
native bom citizens of Cincinnati in the sucieai of 
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the festival, was a^tonishinfr and Tcry gratifying to 
the Ge'-mans. The in6aence of snch festivals upon 
the socio/ and musical condition of a city or country 
is greater than appears at the first glance. There 
was a time when jealoa.<:ies existed between the na- 
tive bom and the adopted citizens of this country. 
The«e feelings have, however, died away. The war 
has brought both classes closer together, and if there 
yet exists a doubt in the minds of some, that the for- 
eigner c<iii, or toill not love thiii, his adopted country, 
we would simply point to the many battle fields, 
where the German and American are covered with 
the same sod. Of all foreigners, the German seems 
to have obtained the purest, and hence the most last- 
ing influence upon the affiiirs of this country. Amer- 
ica and Germany hare closed ranks and clasped 
hands to stand tosether and support each other, not 
only in the love for free government, but also for the 
cultivation of the arts, and among them the oft neg- 
lected art of providing proper amusement. We can 
not sanction all the modes of enjoyment as cultivated 
by the Germans ; neither do we believe that Amcri- 
cans have suflScient pleasures. The one dreams and 
plays perhaps too much ; and surely the other does 
too little of it. Hence, we rejoice to see Germans 
joined by Americans, since both, as we hope, will be 
benefited. 

The Germans and Americans of Cincinnati have 
in reality vied with each other to make this festival 
a success, and a mccen it was The social, financial, 
as well as the editorial aid of the American portion of 
Cincinnati, has struck a chord in the heart of Ger- 
mans which will long vibrate, and strenethen that 
conrord and confidence which has so long existed. 

While we visited the city, we asked ourselves the 
question, why in it that Americans alone do but scl- 
dom if ever, originate and execute such enterprises as 
the late festival 1 At a future dav we may give ex- 
pression to our thoughts on this subject. To day we 
must speak merely of the festival itself. The city 
has from Wednesday until Saturday thrown off iu 
burden of cares and business, and appeared attired in 
a holiday garb. Many streets, especially those **ov^ 
the Rhine," were beautifully decorated. The hall it- 
self, a temporary structure, \h built on a magnificent 
scale. It is 250 feet long, 110 feet wide, and 75 feet 
high. There is room for 1300 sinirers and 300 mu- 
sicians, and sitting room for 10,000 persons. The 
interior, as well as the exterior is beantifnllv decora- 
ted with flags, festoons, pictures, mottoes, etc. While 
we were pleased with theunusnal amount of harmony 
prevailing, wo could aot but feel sad to see the signs 
of Germany's political division. There was the 
6tocA:.rerf and ^o/J flag side by side with the black, 
red and white. Oh Germany ! when will the time 
come when we will know but one German govern- 
ment, and one German f^tig 1 

Wednesday was the great reception day. A pro- 
cessioii, snch as was never before witnessed in Cin- 
cinnati, passed throngh the streets. The singers 
were creeted with festoons and flowers ; arches were 
biiilt over the streets, and the houses were decorated 
with flags and mottoes. The evening service con- 
•isted of the performance of the Jubilee Overture, 
which sounded maenificent. This was followed by 
a Chorus with Orchestra, composed by Philip Wal- 
tor, the leader of the festival. This chorus was per- 
formed by the entire Cincinnati societies, numbering 
350 singers, while the orchestra comprised 156 in- 
siruments. Governor Hayes then addressed the 
singers, after which the banner of the Raenecrbnnd 
was presented. After a chorus by Mendelssohn, 
Rabbi Lilienthal addressed the singers. The Halle- 
lujah Chorus was then snng. and the Cincinnatians 
were a<ldressed by a Mr. Muller, in behalf of the 
visiting societies. After singing Krentzer's "Der 
Tag des Herrn," the ceremonies for the evening 
were included. The building looked beautiful in the 
gas light, and its acoustic qualities were all that 
conld be desired- * 

The programme for Thnrsday consisted of a Sym- 
phony by Abert, entitled "Columbus." We were 
somewhat surprised at this selection, hut the audi- 
ence proved to be well pleased. The piece is not as 
original as might have been anticipated, bnt shows 
great talent. The "Storm Myth'' by Lachner then 
followed. An air from "Fizaro" was sung by Mrs. 
Dexter,^ who won for herself laurels by her magnifi- 
cent voice and correct singing. She was frequently 
applauded. Mr. Kopta then played the E minor 
Concerto by M^^ndelssohn, op. 64, for violin with or- 
chestra. Mr. Kopta is an artist, every inch of him, 
but the size of the room as well as the confusion, 
proved fatal to his playing. He could be enjoi/ed by 
those nearest, those somewhat removed from* the 
player could hear him, while many could merely see 
the motion of his arm. Why will ncusicians make 
such wrong calculations and lose sight of the relative 
size of room and strength of instrument ? A chorus 
by Fisher was then performed which finished the first 



part. The second began with Mozart't overture to 
"Macic Flute." Mr. Charles Walter then played 
the Concerto in F, by Chopin, which was followed by 
the Shadow Dance, suug by Mrs. Dexter, who gave 
great satisfaction in everything she performed. "Sala- 
rais." by Gernshcim, closed the concert for Thursday, 
which would have been a success, but for the ill man- 
agement of the ushers. Great confusion and con- 
stant noise in the rear part of the hall marred the 
pleasure of the evening, and even threatened the fu- 
ture success of the festival. Better arrangements 
were however made on the following evening. The 
following was the 

PXOORAMME FOR FRIDAT. 

Second Grand Concert, 8 o'clock, in the Fest 
Halle. 

Part 1. 

Symphony in D (by Beethoven). 

"Heil Dir. Gottin des Gesanges." Composed for 
Maennerchor with solos and orchestra by C. Krebs, 
Royal Saxon Music Director at Dresden,' Op. 196. 

Aria for Soprano from the Oratorium of "Sam- 
son" (by Handel). Sung by Mrs. Edmund Dexter. 

Ballade and Polonaise for violin, with orchestra. 
(Vieuxtemps) by Mr. Wenzel Kopta, from Prussia. 

"An das Vaterland," composed for Maennerchor 
by Mr. Philip Walter. 

Fart 2.' 

Overture : "A Calm Sea and Safe Voyage," 
(Mendelssohn). 

"Endless Spring," poem hy Rob. Reinerke. Com- 
posed for Maennerchor by C. Reinecke, Director of 
the Musical Conservatory at Leipzig. 

"Ah ! die assor a," Aria for Soprano, (by Men- 
zano.) Sung by Mrs. Edmund Dexter. 

The Twentyfonrth Psalm— Maennerchor— with 
solos and overture. By Julius Otro. 

1. Allegro Majestoso— "Jehovah is the Earth." 

2. Moderato. 

'3. Andante, Quartet. Solos with Chorns. 
4. Final Chorus— "Here is Your People." By all 
the musicians and singersr 

PROGRAMUE FOR SATURDAY. 

Part 1. 

1. Overture, "Meeressiille" — Mendelssohn— Or- 
chestra. 

2. -Rchoener Rhein, Vater Rhein"— R. Mohr— 
Louisville Frohsinn. 

3. "Die deutsche Muse"- C. Beum— Sandusky 
Maennerchor. 

4. "Turkisches Schenklied "-Mendelssohn-Cleve- 
land Maennerchor. 

5. "Waldandacht"— F. Abt— Wooster Maenner- 
chor. 

6 Larchctto, from Symphonie in D— Beethoven 
— Orchestra. 

Part 2. 

7. "Columbus Symphonie"— Scherzo and Adoeio 
— S. 8. Abert. 

8. "Die Scille Wasserrose"— F. Abt.— Cleveland 
Gesangverein. 

9. "Herr sei Dn mit mir"—Appel— Columbus 
Maennerchor. 

10. "Wanderers Osterfaicr"— C. Goetze— Arion 
des Westens, from St. Louts. 

11. "Columbus Symphonie," Allegro— S. S. Abert 
— Orchestra. 

Our readers will observe that the programme was 
entirely free from the clap-trap which was resorted to 
at the peace jubilee in Boston and lately again at 
New York. This should be a lesson to Afessra. Gil- 
more & Co., showing that humbug is not needed to 
obtain the attention of Americans. 

Good order prevailed everywhere, and the whole 
city seemed determined to enjoy the days of festivi- 
ties. Our opinion is still, that a more moderate cho- 
rus and orchestra will do better service, speaking 
from an art standpoint. Space will not permit us 
to criticize the programme and performance as we 
wonld wish. The whole passed off well. Chorus 
and orchestra were well handled by Mr. Walter, and 
the 17th Saengerfest passed into history to be fol- 
lowed by the 18ih in St. Louis. 

The pic-nic was, as far as weather and management 
are concerned, a perfect success. It grieves us however 
that Germans cannot select another day for their 
closing exercises. Aside from the religious views 
which can be taken of this their Sunday pic-nic, we 
cannot lose sight of the fact, that the law secures quiet 
and undisturbed rest to all. No matter whether 
American views are right or wrong, proper respect 
for their convictions, after liberally aiding in the fes- 
tival, should have induced the Germans to hold their 
pic-nic on Saturday, as they were requested by many 
influential citizens. The religious convictions of the 
one class is as dear to them as the so*called liberalism 
can be to the other. k. z. 

— Brainard*s Musical World, 
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DB8CRIPTIYK LIST OF THE 

TEST :b^xjsic, 

PablUhed by Oliver Dilaoa fc C«. 



Vocal, with Piano Aooompantment. 

Since first I saw your face. I^Iadrigal for four 

voices. 3. 'D to d. Thomas Ford. 30 

gunir ftt the N. Y. BMthoTen F«<tiral. June, 1870. 
A BpMies of compoiiition which haa rcecntlj been 
much revived by musical •oci«tief. 

Lonely Hours. 4. F to f. FuHer. 30 

A very beautiful melody, with a chorus for mixed 
voices. 

**LoneIy houm eome often nfealing 
0*er me with a holy eharm, 
While mem'rj'fi bells nn> poftly peallnfl; 
Forth come dream ofdaya by-gone.*' 

Mandolinata. 4. F to g. Paladdhe. 40 

A eharminir, vlvaeioos and unique fereoada for 
Tenor or Soprano. 

To me the firmament is clouded. Prayer from 
"Nabucodonosor." (Oh dischiuso € il fir- 
mament©;. 4. F to f (oraa<///6.) Verdi. ^0 

A Loving heart, so pure and true. 3. EA to f. 

Wm. n. Clarke. 30 
A toochinir rnnft which vividly pleturea the UjIdc 
experience of many. 

"A loTlne heart, m> pun and true, 

Inrpirvd my young and happy hours ; 
Earh paming day was dreamed away 
In fancy's land of bloomiof flowers." 

Land of the Swallows. Duett. 4. B& to 7. 

Afasimi. 40 
A ^lendld two-part song with English and Gennaa 
word:*. 

Come Darling, and say that you love me. Song 

and Chorns. 3. F to f. Wellman, 35 

Words by Gro. Cooper. 

"Come darling, and aay that you lor* mc, 
O whimper that no one may hear, 
I long for the swf et olden story. 
From Up« that are rosy and dear ! 

All alone. 3. G to f sharp. Wafter. 30 

An expreasira melody aet to sad and lonaly words- 

InatrnmentaL 

Tally Ho. 4. D. Op. 201. Spindler. 60 

A ^irited hunting.«nng for the Piano-forto, dedl- 
eated to fi. J. Lang, Esq. 

Snow Drops. 5. Ah. Op. 202. Spindler. 60 

A melody for the piano Interwoven with glittering 
ornamentation which gives it Its d«*rrfptiTA title. 
Both thera pieces are printed firom original USS. pur- 
chased from the author. 

Amazon Afhrch from 500,000 TeufeL 8. O. 

IJichaeiis. 30 
A lively military march. 

Amazon Parlor Polka. 4. Aft. Bussenius. 35 

A very brilliant and lively eompoaltlon. 

My DaHing Mazurka. 4. D. Bussenius. 30 

In the Dfual pleasing style of this new author. 

Ivyl^javc^. No. 1. ( Epheublatter;. 4. D. 

Op. 275. Jnngman. 35 

A moderato Orailoto with a elear melody throogh- 

Souvenir D'lschl (Tyrolicnne). 5. F. Op. 

105. Bendel, 40 

A Tyrollenne Song without word*. 

6 Il<5cr(5aiion8 enfantines. 2. Various keys. 

decker. 50 
In good »ty1e, and will be of asabtanee to teachers. 
Magic Spell Polka. 2. F. Turner, 30 

Books. 

Baker's Harmont and Thorouoh Bass. 

B. F. Baker. Cloth, 2.00 
A work which enters minutely Into the analysin of 
Chords, PcHles. Modulations, frc, calculated to be of 
great aMiicUnce both to the student and musician. 

SiLTBR WiNQs. A new collection of Sabbath 

School Music. Boards, 35 

Paper, 30 
A Collection, which, like the title is extremely 
happy In its adnptatton to the wants of Sabbath 
Schools. It will secure a warm weleome from lovers 
of this class of sacred musio. 



HusiOBTMAn.— Muslelssentby mail, the expense being 
two cents for every four ounces, or fraction thereof, (alwnt 
one cent for an ordinary piece of musle). Persons at a 
di«tanoe will find the eonveyanoe a saving of time and 
ezpenae in obtaining supplies. Books can aleo be seat at 
double these rates. 



ADaazviATioffS.— Degrsesof dIflleuUy are marked from 1 to 
7. The key is marked with a capital letter, as 0, B flat, ko. 
A small Roman letter marks the highest note, if on the staff, 
an itiUic letter the highest note, if abore the staff 
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The German*s Fatherland. 

FROM TIIK GERMAN OF ARNDT. 

[The Advertiser prints the following*, translated 
from the German Poet, Arndt, which will be read 
with interest at this time :] 

Where is the German's fatherland ? 
Is't Prussia ? Suahia ? In't the strand 
Where grows the vine, where flows the Rhine 1 
Is't where the g^ull skims Baltic's brine ? 
No ; yet more great and far more grand 
Mast be the German's fatherland ? 

How call thej then the German's land ? 
Bavaria ? Brans wick ? Hast thoa scanned 
It where the Zayder Zee extends ? 
Where Styrian toil the iron bends 1 
Ko, brother, no ; thoa hast not spanned 
The German's genuine fatherland ! 

Is then the German's fatherland 
Westphalia 1 Pomerania 1 Stand 
Where Zurich's waveless wat<r sleeps ; 
Where Weser winds, where Danube sweeps : 
Hast found it now ? Not yet ! Demaad 
Elsewhere the German's fatherland ! 

Then say, where lies the German's land 1 
How call they that unconquered land ? 
Is't where Tyrol's green mountains rise 1 
The Switzer's land I dearly prize, 
By freedom's purest breezes fanned — 
But no, 'tis not the German's land ! 

Where, therefore, lies the German's land ? 
Baptize that great, that ancient land 1 
'Tis surely Austria, proud and bold. 
In wealth unmatched, in glory old ? 
Oh I none shall write her name on sand ; 
But she is not the German's land 1 

m 

Say then where lies the Gorman land ? 
Baptize that great, that ancient land ! 
Is't Alsace ? or Lorraine — that gem 
Wrenched from the imperial diadem 
By wiles which princely treachery planned ? 
No ; these are not the German's land ! 

Where, therefore, lies the German's land ! 
Name now, at last, that mighty land ? 
Where'er resounds the German tongue — 
Where German hymns to God are sung — 
There, gallant brother, take thy stand, 
That is the German's fatherland ! 

That is his land, the land of lands, 
Where vows bind less than clasped hands ; 
Where valor lights the flashing eye ; 
Where love and truth in deep hearts lie. 
And zeal enkindles freedom's brand ; 
That is the German's fatherland! 

That is the German's fatherland I 

Great God ! look down and bless that land 1 

And give her noble children spuls 

To cherish while existence rolls. 

And lovo with heart, and aid with hand 

That universal f.uherland. 



Haydn, Bach, Beethoven, Mozart, etc., as 

Contrapuntists. 

From Rhlbrt's **Letter8 on Made." 

At the close of my last letter, I probably of- 
feniied a few orthodox devotees) of Haydn. If 



it be ditHcult to express ourselves so clearly that 
our well-wishers will understand us, what preci- 
sion, what transparency will suffice to make those 
understand who are determined not to do bO '? 
Nothing would pain me more than to be acru.sed 
of injustice towards Haydn ; for I feel a particu- 
lar respect for bim. But is it not possible, while 
dcfinini; the limit of a man's power, to recognize 
him to the fullest within that? For nothin^^ is 
ri'ally limitles!». If I insinuated that his intellect 
was not sufficiently versatile to resolve a prob- 
lem that demanded a complication of very differ- 
ent experiences and capacities, I hope I shall 
not be taxed with having attempted to detract 
from his talent, or to undervalue his mind. In 
the domain of pure music, Haydn led his centu- 
ry onwards; he invented the symphony and the 
string quartet, in a measure. Let this console 
us ; although in mixed music — if I may make use 
of these opposing terms (pure and mixed) in 
the sense they take in mathematics — he did not 
produce equally reformatory effects. 

Perhaps this is the proper place in which to 
consider Haydn's contrapuntal style in opposi- 
tion to that of others. Lay three contrapuntal 
works by Haydn, Bach, and Beethoven oefore 
you. Although thai by Bach may at first ap- 
pear learned, it is self-existent throughout, bo 
inborn was the nature of counter[)oint to this 
man, so familiar to him were the secrets of this 
art of antithesis, that be was able to give to all 
the sorrows, all the confidence of 'his great eccle- 
siastical soul, expression in it. I might call his 
style, in opposition to the essentially Catholic one 
of Palestrina, essentially Protestant; while the 
great Italian counterpoints his can/iw ^rmu^with 
dogmatic repose, Bach's emotions ever become 
freer and more universal. Ho only thinks of 
general effect : and it troubles him not if he is 
sometimes rough, or overturns an old tradition. 
Theory, it is 1 1 (La theorie c'est moi /) 

Beethoven counterpoints in opposition to all 
foresight ; uncxpectealy, genially, he strikes like 
the lightning, and his heavenly spark never fails 
to kindle. Whoever has studied this man obser- 
vantly must have remarked how restlessly his 
powerful nature labored to unite his own artistic 
differences. Thus itoAen seems as if he had the 
possibility of a collision in Tiew, to avoid which 
he sets all his powers in motion. In counter- 
point he opposes a great question to an impas- 
sioned, audacious answer, a bold attempt at rec- 
onciliation ; or, as in the first thema of the Eroica 
Symphony, he commences with the apparently 
undeniable and irrevocable, painfully contests 
the same in a continually increasing gradation, 
and then, after many trials, the subject is finally 
declared indubitable. This is the dramatic style 
of counterpoint, in which contradiction is person- 
ified. We may call Haydn's style lyric. This 
man's counterpoint does not impose on us with 
the power of Bach, or strike us with the geniali- 
ty of Beethoven ; but it enchants us by ita puri- 
ty. You may inspect it through the finest mag- 
nifying glass, but you will not be able to detect 
the slightest incongruity in it. Here wc find an 
analytiis of a harmless, cheerful, lovely mamagc 
of thought, and analyzed on each side : but here 
is no doubt, no trial ; in a certain sense it is an 
embotliinent of social joy. And on this account 
its effect is purely lyrical. 

And Mozart ? He wrote in the traditional 
contrapuntal style, — one that was in no way pe- 
culiar to him. It was out of humoristical grati- 
tude towards the great Italian masters that he 
laid the primeval cantmJinniL^ at the bottom of 
the finale to hi?) Jupiter Symphony, in order to 
display, through it, the historical development of 
counterpoint. 

Allow mc to add a few words here about the 



fugue. Or do you tremble, like tho sorcerer's 
pupil ? Is it not a shameful abiiso of yonr curi- 
osity, after so Uianv dry exhortations, to lead yon 
deeper and deeper into our secrets, an<l even to 
open the sanctuary of our temple to you, before 
the door of which a threatpninj? cherub stands, 
to frijihten dilettantism awav ? But confidw in 
my (ourtcj'y. I will not take you min the lab- 
oratory, for yon may be quite indifferent in re- 
gard to the manufacture of a fusriie ; but it can- 
not be a matter of indifffrence to you to b ■.me 
acquainted with this form of art, and gain an in- 
sight into it. 

Architecture has been termed frozen miisic. 
Well, if you know what the pointed Gothic arch 
is, you know what a fugue is ; for th*» pointed 
arch is a frozen fuaue. In a contrapuntal work, 
fugue? are like the final pointed comnletion of these 
arches in our Gothic cathedrals. Wherever a no- 
ble, a believing mood of mind strives upwards to 
the highest, wherever a last majestic result must be 
brought forward for universal recounition, the 
fugue becomes the most natural means of expres- 
sion : for no art-form embraces such consi'ious- 
ness within itself: not one \9 so well capable of 
preaching the truth to be told, in many tongues 
at once. For the peculiar characteristic of this 
form licS in the fact that several voices havo 
united to say the same on different intervals. 
Commencing according to prescribed laws, crad- 
ually growing more and more free, on every side 
they fall into the conversation ; ever we find the 
same purport, sometimes diminished, sometimes 
magnified, asain inverted, until we are filled with 
admiration for such a many-vo'ced and many- 
sided treatment of one thing. The fugue natu- 
rally takes its place in great vocal and instru- 
mental works, wherever a feeling of noble com- 
pletion is to be expressed ; but this tone of uni- 
versality must arise as naturally out of the sub- 
ject as does the capital complete the pillar. 

But the old composers wrote detached fusrues ? 
Certainly : and yet Bach felt the necessity of 
prefixing sontething to his clavier and organ 
fugues, to increase their effect ; and thus he cre- 
ated his preludes, in which he laid down the gen- 
eral idea, out of which the fugue, the particular 
idea, grew. We should, however, cease to write 
such fugues. The old composers are unapproach- 
able in this art ; and we should do well to consid- 
er the art of fugue as historically completed, in 
the same way as do our painters consider the 
Madonna, when they conclude not to paint Ma- 
donnas any longer. Look at Mendelssohn's pre- 
lude and fugues 1 An intelligent attempt has 
been made to give a modern meaning to these 
frozen forms : how clear, how learned was the 
labor ! But I prefer, |iten times, to play any 
fugue at random from the "Well-tempered Cla- 
vier." Here f feel the natural, the inborn : there, 
only the acquired. The modern spirit is of so 
boundless so desiring, so liberty-loving a nature 
and the fugue is so liinitcd, so undesiring, so sub- 
ject to the law 1 But Klengers canons ? I must 
confess to you that this dexterity awakens more 
astonishment than admiration within me. What 
assistance do I find in the gymnastics of thought, 
that only make me more lea'-ncd, not more wise? 
Can this be a work of art, which only employs my 
intellect, and not my heart V Klengers wit is 
often genial, especially in the invention of the 
voices : but musical wit is only a mere succeda- 
neum. I shall never forget how I felt, when, af- 
ter enjo\ ing a dozen of these canons, I beard a 
song of Franz Schubert's : the breath of forest- 
flowers after a two-hours^ lecture on abstruse 
sciences, the face and voice of the beloved one 
after a morning sermon. 

Now let us touch upon the free-fagued style, 
style. Here we are not bound by laws, or re- 
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strained by limits ; for we break the rules when- 
CTer onr power of construction threatens to fail 
us. When Beethoven desires to concentrate his 
thoughts, he clothes them in the armor of fu^ue ; 
and thus he acquires somethinir metallic, monu- 
mental. But what a sense of (glorious freedom 
seises us, when the fire of his passion bursts this 
coat of mail asunder, and we seem to inhale, with 
him, deep draught* of fresh air I Much of the 
colossal effect of his symphonies must be ascribed 
to the contrast between limitation and freedom; 
between the fu&rued and the free style. This is 
the path on which we must proceed farther. We 
will abandon the pure art of fugue to the aca- 
demists, he lords of debt and credit, who hare 
neither wish nor courage to be free : for what is 
fr.*edom to those who were born in a cape ? Let 
them flutter patiently on : they might break 
their necks outside, for their pinions are far too 
tender. 



Margaret Fuller. 

Bt C. p. Cra If oh. 

While other* itood aloof and mnDM In seora 

Of one to now and noble eObrt bom ; 

Or, from tame ronnd* of fliahlon and of wealth. 

Turned, glanelns baek by stealth. 
And vondered.— then hut nlovlf. Mntlj prataed 
The exuberant eonl that dared to flaah and soar 
Bejend Che pettj bound* 
Of their trim garden froundt,— 

9he with wl*e Intuition rained 

Her Imafe of ideal womanhood, 
The inearttate True and fair and Good, 
Set In a llsht but neldom M*n hefbre, 
While, with the earlj watehera In the dawn 
Of intelleetual Mth,her hopeful ey«e, 
Patiently waldng , from the rrowd withdrawn, 

She eaw a newer morrlnf rfne, 

And flame from elond to eloud. and ellmh 

Aerof • the dreary tract* of time. 
The famered wladom of the paet »he drew 
Into her Hfb, aa flower* the enn and dew ; 

Tct valued all her rarled lox« 

But aa the avenue and door 

That opened to the Primal Ream, 
And aenee of Truth supreme. 
Der sweet pcr*na*ive Tolee we itill ean hear, 
Ruling her eharmM elrole like a queen ; 
While wft and ftncy *parkled oTor clear 
Her graver mood* between. 
The pore perennial heat 
Of yoQth** Ideal love forever glowed 
Throogh all her thought* and word*, and overflowed 
The Hetener* round her eeat. 

So, like some flne^trong golden harp, 

Turned by many a twlet and warp 

Of dineipllne and patient toll, 

And oft disheartening recoil,— 
Attuned to highest and to hombleet use, — 

All her large heroic nature 

Grew to Its harmonlou* stature, 
Nor any allotted eervloe did refVise ; 
While those aruund her hut half nndentood 
How wW she was, how good, 
How nobly self denying, as she tasked 
Heart, mind, and strength for trntb^ nor nobler ofllee 
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The Italian Operas in London. — Covent 

Garden. 

(f^om the <*8atarday Review," June 18). 

Once again we are blessed with two establishments 
for the representation of opera in the Italian lani^nai^e. 
We saj *'of opera in the Italian lanfroage," because 
such an institution as a bond Jide Italian opera, at 
which music and performers are exclasivelj Italian, 
is a thing of the past— gone, in all probability, never 
to return. Whether this be fur good or for evil, we 
are hardlj prepared to sar ; hnt with regard to the 
fact there cannot be a dou&t. Even when the works 
of an illostrioas Italian mosician, Cherahini for ex- 
ample, are called upon to vary and enrich the reper- 
tory, what he composed for the Italian stage is never 
thought of, hot what he composed for the French 
stage, to French libretti, is resorted to as a matter of 
coarse. A noticeable instance has been offered in 
Medea, and another is now promised In Lea Dmx 
J(Mm4et, Aboot this qoestion there is a good deal 
to say on both sides ; bat the present is not the time 
to discuss it. We hare to treat of Italian opera an- | 



dor such conditions ss are immediately voachsafed to 

The CO exiiitence of two houses, whatever risk it 
may entail upon speculators, is an advantage to the 
public. Last season, when Messrs. Gje and Maple 
son joined fortunes, the amount of enterpn«e was re- 
duced to a minimu'n. The services of Sir Michael 
Costa, Signor Mario. Mile. Paulino Lucca, and oth- 
ers were dispensed with ; Mme. Adeline Patti ap- 
peared, ereninir after evening, in the same familiar 
parts ; while Mile. Christine Nilsson was heard in 
one new opera — an opera which, but for a single 
scene, would have stood little chance of permanent 
acceptance. In fact, so barren a season, with such 
resources at command, is anparalleled. The "coa- 
lition," however can hardly be said even now to have 
been broken up, M«isrs. Gyeand Maplcson being still 
the donmvirate at Covent Garden. But among the 
artists who formed the Maplesonian contingent in 
1869, when the much ulked of Alliance wa< ratifled, 
one only of considerable importance belongs to the 
Covent Garden troop. Wo naturally refer to Mile. 
Tieijens. Mile. Scalchi is a contralto of more than 
average ability, and Mile. Baoermeistera fair co.ii/>ri- 
maria. These named, however, are all named, ex- 
cepting certain members of the orchestra and chorus 
(includins: Mr. Carrodns, leading violin) who went 
over to Covent Garden when Signer Arditi consented 
to share the office of conductor with Signer Li Calsi. 
Notwithstandini; the loss of sereral disiinguiohed 
artists engaged to them last year, the directors of the 
Royal Italian Opera have still a generally efficient 
company. To encounter the formidable opposition 
at Drury Lane no little energy was demanded. The 
result is that we have got back Mme. Paulina Lucca 
and Signer Mario— a gain to frequenters of the theatre 
not to be lightly e?)tjmnted. Then, as a matter of 
course, Mme. Adclina Patti occupies the place wliich, 
for eight or nine years, she has held undisputed, as 
**raoiie des AoUea** amonj; prime donne — the legiti- 
mate successor of Mme. Angiolina Bosio, with a dra- 
matic e^'uius to which that accomplished vocalist 
coold by no means pretend.!?] Mile. Vansini, too, thd 
American — **cotnpriinaria, at best, by right of nato- 
ral gifts and ability, hut prima donna, on occasion, 
when the **}mme donne oMolute" take repose — is again 
in the companr, together with Mme. DeH'AneBo and 
Mile. Locatelli, who have for some yean filled sub- 
ordinate parts at the Covent Garden Opera. In the 
men's department, besides Signer Mario, already 
named, we have had — to complete the list of tenors 
-—the Oeraan Dr. Guns, who it may be remembered 
"created" Jason, in Medea, when Chenibini's tragic 
masterpiece was first produced, for Mile. Tietjens. at 
Her Maiesty's Theatre ; Ilerr Wacbtel, another Gor- 
man, who, roar years ago (his second trial in Lon- 
don), made such an impression that few ever dream- 
ed of his adventuring among us again ; Signer Nau- 
din, the original Vasco di Gama of the Africaine, 
perhaps his chief distinction, though assuredly not 
uis only one, if industry and versatility count for 
anythine ; and Signer Marino, the Hidalgo, very 
serviceable in his way, as we have been occsisionally 
reminded this season. Of baritones and ba<ises 
Messrs. Gye and Mapleson have enough and to 
spare, despite the loss of Mr. Santlev, Signer Foli, 
ftc, now attached to Drury Lane. I^uton the whole 
it must be admitted that, in their instance, quality 
hardly mates with quantity. Of Signer Gmziani, 
with his fine though limited roice, and eager ambi- 
tion to figure as an actor, we need say nothing; Sig- 
ner Cotogni is a baritone of all trades — froin Hamlet 
to Figaro ; M. Petit is the Mephistophiles of M. 
Gounod's Faust, by right of his having been the orig- 
inal when that singularly over-estimated opera was 
S reduced at the Paris Theatre Lyrique ; Signor 
lagagiolo, who has a voice which atones in some 
measure for lack of dramatic talent and certain defi- 
ciences as a singer, is chief bass ; and Signor Cappo- 
ni, a Stentor in hii* way, is '*bau-i aecondo." With 
these are associated Signor Tagliafico, now nearly 
Toiceless, yet more than ever intelligent, and as rep- 
resenutive of small "character-parts," sui generis, 
unique ; Signori Fallar, Cassaboni, Caravoglia, and 
Rossi, subordinates ; and, for bvffo assoluto, Signor 
Ciampi, whose continued tenure of a place filled of 
old by such artists as Lablache and Ronconi, seeing 
that Signor Ciampi is not possessed of a single qual- 
ification for it, is one of the most significant existing 
indications of the decadence of Italian opera. The 
foregoing, with the unimporunt exception of Signo^ 
Caravoglia, all belonged to ihe old Covent Garden 
company. But, not content with these, Messrs. Gye 
and Mapleson prudently sought out reinforcements ; 
and some singers unknown to Ijondon were engaged. 
We have had a new teconda {/onnu— Mile. Olma ; a 
new rontmlto — Mile. Cari ; a new tenor — Signor 
Vizxnni ; a new comprimaria — Miss Maddigan ; and 
a new prima donna uasoluta — Mile. Maihilde t^CAs'i. 
The seconda donna is so completely a novice that the 



mere fact of bringing her forward at such a theatre 
as the Royal Italian Opera shows an indifference to 
public appreciation almost without example.^ The 
contralto, after making a very good impression as 
Mnffeo Orsini, in Lucrezia Borgia, was discarded and 
allowed to go over to the other theatre. The tenor 
has, up to this time, only appeared in one part (Man- 
rico, in // Trovatore), his performance giying rise to 
conflicting opinions. The soprano (Mile. Sessi), al- 
though at present little of an actress and hardly a 
sineer of the first class, has done valuable service. 

But to pass from tlie suge to the orchestra : how 
well the new system of employing two conductors 
has answered may be gathered from the fact that, 
with two companies as well as two conductors, much 
less was done last year than previously, when one 
conductor held supreme authority. NeYertheleas, 
although Signor Arditi has joined the rival establish- 
ment at Drury Lane, and Sii^nor Li Calsi, for rea- 
sons un xplained, has seceded, we have once mere 
two conductors at the Royal Italian Opera. One of 
them, Sitfnor Viane«i, who directs the music at the 
Imperial Opera of St. Petersborgh, is, if we may he 
allowed to judge from a short expi'rience, expert and 
ready at his vocation ; of the otiier, Signor Bevig- 
nani, as much cannot with troth be affirmed. Thus, 
what the able conductor may succeed in doing the 
less able conductor is as likely as po^ible to undo ; 
and Signor Bevii^nani ffives promise of beiuK as per- 
petual a drawback to Sienor Viaoesi as Signor Li 
Olsi was, last year, t: Sisnor Ardiii. We have no 
wish to reconsider the diflferences which led to Sir 
Michael Costa's retiring from the pest he used lo oc- 
cupy with such distinction ; but we have little hesi- 
tation in sayine that, were the eminent ex-conductor 
to attend a performance ander Signor Bevignani, he 
would find it difficult to recognixe his old and well- 
tried orchestra — once the most famous in Europe. 
On the other hand the chorus at the Royal Italian 
Opera is excellent — thanks to the foreign reinforce- 
ments brought to it by Mr. Mapleson. And yet 
there are not, at least, as far as our information goes, 
two chorus-masters.any more than there are two stag^- 
managers, two ballet- roasters, or, to adopt the con- 
ventional phrase, two "principal scenic artisu ;" 
thouuh why not these — why not, in short, to ex- 
haust the theory snireested by two orchestral conduc- 
tors (and two directors), a double staff* altogether, to 
emulate the rival Harlequins, Columbines, Clowns 
and Pantaloons in a Drury Lane pantomine— is, an- 
der the circumstances, difficult to understand. 

Having set forth at length and in detail the re- 
sources, vocal and iuKtrumental, at disposal of 
Messrs. Gye and Mapleeon, we have now to consider 
whnt has actually been done since the opening of the 
theatre. . In the way of novelties there has been 
nothing to speak of. * True, only t»%o were announc- 
ed in the pronpectus— an opera, entitled Esmeralda, 
by Signor Campana, whose maiden effort at Her 
Majesty's Theatre (in 1860), produced for Mile. Pic- 
coiomini. hardly justified the belief that he would 
again be put forth at one of oar Italian lyric theatres 
as a champion of modem art, and Signor Verdi's 
often advenised Macheih. The repertory of the 
Royal Italian Opera is, however, very extensive, con- 
sistinff, according to official assurance, of not less 
than forty-nine works, and within a period little ex- 
ceeding two months the directors have been able to 
produce ihree-and-twenty of them in a more or less 
complete and satisfactory manner. Thus, one after 
another, they came out: — Ltcia di Lammermoor, the 
Hugvenots, Uutllaume Tell, Fidelia, Luerezia Borgia, 
La Figlia del Reggimento, 11 Flauto Magico, La Tra- 
viola, Medea (Cherubini's, of cour-e), Masaniello 
(second and third actt only !), Don Pasquale, 11 Bar- 
biere di Sivialia, Hon Giovanni, Faust t Marqherita, 
the Honnambula, the Facorita, Martha, Hamiet, the 
A/iicaine, Le Noxzt di Figaro, Dinorah, the TrovO' 
tore, and Fra Diavolo. How these familiar works 
were cast, and how performed, may be gathered from 
the list of artists set forth in the preamble. We 
shall not be expected to go over old ground ; and a 
word or two about some of the singers, more espec- 
ially about Mile. Sessi, who, as a stranger, pats forth 
Uie highest pretensions, will suffice. 

The opera which, to employ the conventional term, 
"InKUgurated*' the season was a well worn one ,* but 
the chief character being allotted to a young soprano 
unknown to the English public, Lucia di hammer- 
moor was heard under conditions which now-adajs 
can recommend it. How badly oflT muAt we be mr 
dramatic composers when -such a piece as this of 
Donizetti's — not to speak of half a dozen other pieces 
of like calihre — can hold the stage of Europe as it 
were in perpetuity I And yet Lucia in the shape of 
a prepossessing newcomer, with voice and artistic ac- 
quirements enabling her to go creilitably through the 
part, muKt always, until better things are at hand, be 
attractive. 

Mile. Mathilda Sessi, if she does not warrant the 
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eithasiastic laodation of French critics, boasts unde- 
niable qaalifications. Much. has been said and writ- 
ten about her profusion of fair hair, the charm of 
which, unlike that of Horace's Pjrrha, is not so much 
in the binding;; up as in the letting loose ; but she has 
other things besides an abundant natural head-dress 
to reconnroend her. Hor voice is of agreeable quali- 
tj, especially good in the up^ er tones, and flexible 
enough to cope with the most elalK>rate passages of 
the Italian school. The music of Donizetti seems to 
come to her quite naturally. Her most effective dis- 
play, vocally considered, is that of Lucia's madness, 
tier least effective, perhaps, that of the signing of the 
contract. Without going into further details, we may 
add that the impression created by Mile. Sessi has 
been generally favorable. She does not shine as an 
actress ; nor are her personal endowments such as to 
lend poetical illusion to the scene. That she is small 
in stature, however, says nothing — Mme. Patti and 
Mile. Lucca being eoually under the middle size ; 
but there is a want or mobility in her features, which 
under all circumstances wear a stereotyped expres- 
sion. Though by no means over-well supported by 
her associates, Mile. Sessi on the night of her first 
appearance was received with every token of encour- 
agement. 

The few words of criticism we have given to her 
Lucia may apply with equal fnimess to the various 
parts she has since essayed, ample as they prove her 
title to consideration. It has been asserted that Mile. 
Sensi shines more in comic than in serious 0})era. 
We confess onr inability to see the distinction. She 
has no histrionic genius; and, were it not that neith- 
er actually represents anything, her comedy might be 
tragedy and her tragedy might he comedy. As Ma- 
ria in La Figlia del Reggimenlo, or as Norina in Don 
PatqnaU, lier physiognomy is as perversely immo- 
bile and her gestures are as perversely conventional 
as in Lucia. AstrafBamante, or Ophelia. Yet about 
Mile. Sessi's versatility there cannot possibly be a 
question. Every part* seems to come ready to her 
hands. She has not only successfully essayed the 
characters we have enumerated, but has added to 
them the lachrymose Violetta of Verdi's Trapiiafa, 
and the lively Susanna in Mozart's Nozxt di Figaro 
— furthermore, on a recent occasion, appearing sub- 
stitute for Mme. Adeline Patti, as Zerlina, in Don 
Giovanni^ and issuing from the ordeal with untar- 
nished Itturels. That Mile. Sessi will ever l>e an ac- 
tress is hard to believe ; dramatic instinct seems to 
be denied her ; bat that she has the means of becom- 
ing, with perseverance, a singer of almost, if not ab- 
solutely, the first class, we are convinced. It ha^ been 
within the province of few to execute the difficult 
bravura music of the "Queen of Night," in Mozart's 
Flauto MagicOf and that of the operas of the modem 
Italian school with equal facility. Such, neverthe- 
less, is Mile. Sessi ; and as such it behoves amateurs 
to watch with interest her future career. 

Tears bring no improvement to Herr Wachtel, 
who is now just what he was on the occasion of his 
first visit to England (in June, 1862), when, with 
Mile. Adeline Patti, he appeared in Lucia as Edgar- 
do — VOX et praterea nihil. In his best days Herr 
Wachcel could not sing ; his pronunciation of the 
Italian lantruage was unpardonable ; and an occa- 
sionally vacant stare — as though he was (to quote 
the late Mr. Diokens) "looking intensely nowhere" 
— made up the sum total of his shifts and resources 
as an actor. Herr Wachtel's sudden retreat, on ac- 
count of some supposed misunderstanding with Mme. 
Patti, to which the daily papers have given a sort of 
vague publicity, cannot be looked upon as a misfor- 
tune for the Directors of the Royal Italian Opera 
In Gnillaume Tell, in the lluguenols, and above all in 
Don Giovanni (ns Don Ottavio), he had declared 
himself no less incompetent than in Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor. 

Dr. Gunz, who has also left ns, simpiv because 
his engagement was for a short period, belongs to a 
different school. His voice is harsh and ungrateful, 
but he is an artist, an artist of intelligence, which his 
performances of Jason {M^dea) and Tamino (// 
Flauto Magico) are enough to prove. Signer Mario's 
return has been hailed with unanimous satisfaction ; 
for though his voice is now but a wreck of what it 
used to be, when he do€M (which is not seldom) sing 
a phrase in his old manner, it is a phrase sung as no 
other than Signer Mario can sing it ; while, as an 
actor, at this moment he remains yaci7« prtnoeps, dis- 
tancing all competitors — of which one scene in the 
Favorita, not to name his striking impersonation of 
Kaoul in the HuguenoU, must convince impartial 
judges. It is cruelty to so brilliant a singer and con- 
summate an actress as Mme. Patti to bring her for- 
ward, evening after evening, with parts in which we 
have known and admired her almost from the out- 
sot of her career — Rosina, Amine, Zerlina {Don Gio- 
vanni), and so forth. Her almost only chance of 
new distinction this season has been afforded by Mey- 



erbeer's Dinorah^ in her assumption of the demented 
heroine of which. Mile. lima di Murska excepted, she 
is unrivalled. To Mile. Patti rather than to Mile. 
Sessi — who, by the way, has been takint; from her 
many of her best characters, Lucia, Norinn [Don 
PasquaU), and Maria {La Figlia del Reggimento) 
among the rest — should have been assigned tlie part 
of Ophelia, as to the only singer who had a chance of 
equalling, if not, indeed, of surpassing, the remarka- 
cle inpersonation of Mile. Chrinine Nilsson. and 
thus of keeping upon the stage of Covent Garden 
(it cannot be given at Drury Lane, being the exclu- 
sive property of the rival theatre) the grave and elab- 
orate opera of M. Ambroise Thomas. 

Mile. Pauline Lucca has returned with all those 
provoking inequalities, as singer and actress, which, 
while themselves exercising a certain indescribable 
fascination, prevent her from becoming what her 
great and natural endowments ought to make her. 
That Mile. Lucca is a genius in her way, we are ready 
to admit ; but that she can ever be a finished artist ap- 
pears to us scarcely possible. Even her best charac- 
ters — Valentine, in the Huguenots, and Selika. in the 
A/ricaine of Meyerbeer — want something more to be 
unconditionally accepted as exemplification of legiti- 
mate art ; her Zerlina in Fra Diavol4> is a sprightly 
piece of acting and no more ; her Leonora, in the Fa- 
vorita, has one impressive scene (the last) ; her Mar- 
garet, in Faust, is as full of blemishes as of beauties ; 
her Cherubino, in the Nozze di Figaro^ is a lively car- 
icature at the best, showinir, moreover, incapability 
to enter into the spirit of Mozart's music, music as 
Orphean as it is unaffected, music utterly spoiled by 
such torturing of the lime and overstrained expres- 
sion as Mile. Lucca exhibits — for instance, in " Voi 
che sapete," which is nothing if not fiowing. It is a 
pity that so much of good should find so much to 
counteract it, as in the talent of this lady, who pos- 
sesses a soprano voice almost unparalleled in splen- 
dor; and if she could make herself mistress of the 
Italian language, might become an ornament to the 
Italian lyric boards. 

Mile. Tietjens is now what Mile. Tietjens has been 
for some time-^in certain respects the finest dramst- 
ic singer on the stage. It is no little to say of her 
that, when she retires, such operas as Fiddio and 
Medea must inevitably be laid upon the shelf. That 
this unquestionable great artist should have made 
herself so common by singing in and out of season 
is much to be regretted ; and if she forms no longer 
the popular attraction she used to be it can only be 
thus explained. Mile. Tietjens, however, has earned 
new honors recently by consenting to play the part 
of Gertrude in Hamfet — one undeniably of the first 
order. Last year, it is true, the Ophelia was Mile. 
NilsBon ; this year it is Mile. Sensi : but Mile. Tiet- 
jens, in her own department, that of high tragedy, 
had as little to fear from Mile. Nilsson as she had to 
fear from Mile. Ses^i. We have no wish to probe 
the question farther. Enough that Mile. Tietjens 
now represents the Queen, and represents it so ad- 
mirably that she not only creates the strongest im- 
pression, but, in one scene (the great scene between 
Hamlet and his Mother), almost, by force of exam- 
ple, makes an actor of Signer Cotogni — the Hamlet 
of the period. 

On Tuesday night (since the foregoing observa- 
tions were in type) Messrs. Gye and Maplenon's 
principal novelty for the season — the opera of Esme- 
ralda — was produced. An article might with fair- 
ness be exclusivelv devoted to such an event ; but in 
this instance we should have been compelled to man- 
ufacture the article out of nothing. Esmeralda is un- 
3 questionably the worst Italian opera ever produced in 
/ondon since Almina, in 1860 ; and as the composer 
of A Imina is also the composer of Esmeralda^ Signer 
Campana may, at least, be credited with consistency. 
What he was ten years earlier he is precisely now. 
He has neither receded nor advanced. We sympa- 
thize with Signer Cimino, an Italian author of some 
literary distinction, who has constructed, on the 
whole, a tolerably good book out of M. Victor Hugo's 
well-known romance — though inevitably dispensing 
with Quasimodo, next to Esmeralda the most inter- 
esting personage. 

We sympathise still more with Mme. Adeline 
Patti, who makes such an ideal character of the her- 
oine as to excite regret that she has not been suppli- 
ed with music as captivating as that to which Car- 
lotu Grisi, still remembered as the pearl of '* dan- 
seuses" had to mime and dance, a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, at Her Majesty's Theatre, when, under the 
memorable direction of Mr. Lomley, M. Perrot 
brought out his famous ballet. It is as well to state 
here that the reported success of Esmeralda at St. 
Petersburgh is a dilusion. It was given three times 
only — with Mme. Volpini (not Mme. Patti) as the 
heroine. Mme. Volpini is an extremely clever ar- 
tist ; but we doubt if she could have thrciwn half the 
spirit into the character, or invested it with half the | 



poetical charm, which Mme. Patti cxMIhts. Twice 
the genius of Mme. Pa ti, however, would fail to 
secure an abiding success for music tYi.nr i<« beneath 
criticism ; and such is the music of Signer Campana 
—music as destitute of originality as it is destitute of 
grammar. If a man has something to say, and yet 
cannot say it in polished language, we forgive him, 
because what he says, however linguistically ill-ex- 
pressed, may besf>mething we have not heard before ; 
but if a man has nothing to say, and speaks at once 
both volublv and ungrammatically, we set him down 
as an unwelcome intruder. 

It would serve no purpose whatever to attempt to 
bolster up Signer Campana's opera with this and 
that reservation. It is irredeemably bad, and should 
never have been accepted at such a theatre as the 
Royal Italian Opera. If it be true that Mme. Patti 
was the cause of its being' siven, we cannot compli- 
ment her on her taste; and for that reason wo are 
less disposed to retrret the inutility of the exertions 
she uses to captivate her audieiice. What the ap- 
plause, " encores," and "recalls " of " fimt nichts," 
sienifiy no one knows better than Mme. Patti her- 
self. Thev meant \es» than ui»ual on the occcKion 
under notice. Mile. Scalr>hi who plays Estella, 
Emerald II 'smother (made disafrreoably prominent by 
Signer Cimino the librettist), Signer Naudin who 
sintrs the music, such as it i«, allotced to C» pain 
Phoehu-i wonderfully well, and Siunor Grazmni, 
whose Claude Frolio is about as mjsrcrious as his 
Rigoletto or his Nclu^ko, are burdened with less re- 
sponsibility, but claim consideration, inasmacli as 
they do all in their power to indnce people to be- 
lieve that they are in earne!«t. 

We mun credit the Covent Garden directors with 
the fact that the expenditure they have bcfit'twed on 
the " gettinir up " of Esmtrtddn might he represented 
by the smallest imaginable amount. They have in- 
deed done nothing whatever for it in the way of *mise 
en-schne;" and, seriously we connot blame them. 
Our only complaint is that, under any circumstances, 
they should have thought it expedient to bring out 
such a work. Several operas by Verdi are unknown 
to England ; or, if Verdi is looked upon as stale, 
there is his successor (and imitator) Signor Pet- 
sella, of whoso mutic not a note is familiar here ; or, 
again, if enough has been heard of Verdi and his 
school, and something freiih is indi4pensable. there are 
composers amone us able to write twenty limes bet- 
ter ihnn Signor Campana. Such an opera as Esme- 
ralda a^n only be ridiculed by musicians and connois- 
senrs; while the chance of its winning favor with the 
general public is to the last degree remote. 

Awaiting the next novelty— Verdi's Afacbeth^wQ 
have no more to say at present about the Royal Ital- 
ian Opera, which, certain deficiencies allowed' for, still 
holds its own and may still proudly claim to he re- 
garded as one of the first lyric theatres in Europe. 
Our next notice will be devoted to some acconr rf 
what has been done, up to this time, at the riva 
tablishment at Drury Lane Theatre. 

Mignon at Drury Lane. 

[Prom the ''Momloe Post," July 7tb.] 

The performance last night of the opera of Mig- 
non, composed by Ambroise Thomas, was the most 
brilliant event of the season, and as gr(*at a success 
as it is possible to desire. 'The part of Mignon is one 
that displays in an extraordinary and unexpected de- 
gree, not only all the known qualities of Mdlle. 
Nilsson as an actress and singer, but serves to devel- 
op a power hitherto only imagined, but now com- 
pletely realized, of expressing in an intensified de- 
gree all the higher and unusual characteriftics of a 
tragic genius of rare rank. In nearly every part in 
which she appeared this season some iudividuol 
qualities have been discovered and displayed by her, 
so that each performance has been to a certain ex- 
tent an improvement upon a previous one, and has 
placed Mdlle. Nilsson, as an artiMt, upon the most 
elevated position it is possible for her to occupy, and 
she has strengthened that position by her thorough 
originality. In many of the characters' plaved by her, 
her wonderful voice and style alone affect her hearers; 
but In Mignon the voice, singing, acting, appearance, 
and depth of pathos reach straight to the hearts of 
all. 'The greatest homage was paid to her Inst night 
by the audience, not always by applause, but in many 
instances by a silence that was almost breathless. 
She was recalled, with the other artists associated 
with her, at the end of each act, and at the conclu- 
sion she appeared twice ; the second time almost 
dragging the composer upon the stage to share the 
plaudits with her, which honor he seemed to take 
unwillingly, as though he owed the successful recep- 
tion of his work to the genius of the prima donna, 
and was unwilling to lesson the obligation he owed 
her. But, great as Mdlle Nilsson's success was, 
there were other artists whose exertions were as pro- 
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portionate'y Biccessful. Madtinio Volpini,as Filiana, 
a confirmi-d '-oquetto, noted and snnj» most splen- 
didly; nnd Miidamc Trfl>clli-Bi»trini, ns Frederico, 
made a 'Jmall part us ••omplctoly inrorrstins; tus pos- 
sihlc. In the h;<Het or rather several bnlleti), which 
form no unimportant portion of the opera, Mdlle. 
Fiorerti dunked in « manner which pave preiit liveli- 
ness to the «!cenc ; and as Gi:irno, ihe chief of t'lC 
strollinjj pnrformerR, Siirnnr Ita^ner d»»<ervcH a word 
of commendation for hi-* effeeiive aeiinnr nnd singing 
in a diffir«ult part. SiL'nor Gassier's Laertes was an 
ex<'cllent performanee ; liis appearanc e in ihe cosinmo 
of an aneiimt Greek was the RU'ninit of burlesque 
di-csslna:. The sintiinu' of Siirnor Hetrini was very 
plcojiinfr and much more free and acceptable rluin 
his actinff, wh«<*h was stiff and nnmeaninp. The 
chHractfr whirh next to that of Mitrion was most 
perfectly Rtndied and satisfactorily rendered was M. 
Fmre'j* l/othario. Graceful nnd picturesque in his 
attitud.»«, effective and expressive in fueial exp^es^ion, 
the p.-rt w»i«. like nearly every thins; that M. Faure 
undertakes, fininhed, correct, and artislie. 

Tf»e chorus was very t'ood. and the hand, directed 
by S enor Ardiii, performed their portion of the 
work in the most perfect stylo. The opera has been 
w*ll put on the Majre. and with some attention to 
co'rerrrcss of cosinme. It may be, however, open 
to dou'^t whether the z»'bra pattern parasols were as 
penera'lv known in the last century, in which time 
the action is snpnosed to t>ike place, aa their liberal 
use in iho opera would lead the audience to suppose. 
The scenic efleets are in general excellent, and the 
whole opera is placed npf)n the stage in a creditable 
manner. 

In the scoring of the music M. Thomas repeats 
manv of the cf!*»cts already familiar in his IlnmUt, 
but as a rule the ins'rumentation i.s excellent and 
clever. There are mnny lively and taking melodies 
in the work, which will'mnke it a perfect treasure to 
the "nirancrers" of wnltzes, iralops, and other dance 
tunes. The concerted music is excee^^in^ly weak, 
hut many of the Fonirs are beautifully constructeil. 
M. Thomas is as fashionably ori;;inal as most mod- 
ern composers, and hns fiucceed»*d in producing an 
opera which will alwavs Imj pleasin'.: when performed 
aa it was last nieht. The siory or plot has been con- 
siderably varied from Goethe's Wilhelm Meister's 
Ariprenticeship, one character being mixed with an- 
other in a most wonderful order, or di.sordcr. It is 
enough to say that whether the idea bo taken as 
G« C'hn's or as the free translation of Messrs. Carr«5 
and Barbier, it makes a plot of unusual power and 
interest, and has inspired M. Thomas to write mnsic 
in the execution of which last nichi a combinaiion 
of (renins ws displayed which makes the first perfor- 
mance of Migr,on a most unusual event to chronicle. 



Michael Kelly* 

This well-known sin^rer and composer was born at 
Dublin, 1762. and died in London, 182C. His f.tihcr 
was an eminent wine mcrcliHut in Dublin, and for 
several years mahtcr of the ceremonies at the castle. 
At a very early period young Kelly displayed a pas- 
sion for inu-tic ; anil as his f.iihor was enabled to pro- 
cure the best masters for him, hefoie he had n'ached 
his eleventh }ear he could perform some of the nio.-:t 
diflicnlt sonatas then in fashion on the pianoforic. 
Kau/y.iiii, when engaged ai the Koiunda in Dublin, 
gave him some lessons in singing, and persuaded his 
father to send him to Naples, us llic only place where 
his musical propensity would receive proper cultiva- 
tion. At the age of i>ixtocn he was accordingly sent 
tlicrc, with strong recommendations from several 
persons of consequence in Ireland to Sir William 
Hamilton, tlic then Hriti<>h Minister at the Court of 
Nuplcs. Sir Wiiliatn look him under his fo-^ti^ring 
care, and he was plii<o 1 in tliu Coipervatorio la Ma- 
donna della Lcrctto, where for some time ho rccciv- 
c«l iusiHH'tions from tie cclchraiiMl Finenili. Sir 
William Hainiiton <iNo did Kelly the honor of intro- 
duciu^ him to iiie Kini: nnd Queen of Njii)!i:«, who 
i;::rtl{-ulai Iv lioiicid the vouni; Irislim.in. H.ivin^ 
had I he i;o;.d fortune Jo meet Apriili, the llrsl sing 
ii!g master t)f his thiy, that great arii-^t l.eini; then 
ni der an « ngagcnicni to vi-^ii Pa!(:tno, olVi-rcd to take 
Kelly wiih hnn, and to {iive him gratuiious instruc- 
tion while there. This proposal was, »>f course, 
gratefully accepted, and he ro<"eivcd A|)rilii's valua 
blc tuition until the end of his engngenu'Ut at the 
theatre. The Neapolitan's kindness, however, did 
not termiuHtc there, for ho sent Kelly to lA-^horn 
with the strong recommendation of bcin^ his fuvoriio 
pupil. From Leg horn young Kelly wa.s engaged at 
the Teatro Nuovo, at Florence, nA first tenor singer. 
He then visirnl Venice and several of the principal 
ihcatrfH ill Iraly, in which he performed with distin- 
guislidl AUCxOss. Ho was u^xt engaged at (he Court 
of Vienna, where he was much noticed by the Ein{K)- 



ror Joseph II. He had likewise the good fortune to 
l.'ceome ncquriinied with Mozart, and was one of the 
original performers in his "Noz/.e di Figaro." Hav- 
ini; obtained a year's leave of absence from the Em- 
peror for the purpose of visiting his father (at the 
end of which time he was to go back to Vienna, 
where he was m such favor that he might have end- 
ed his days happily), he returned to England by the 
siioic opportunity as Signora Sjorace. In April, 
1787, Kelly made his first appearance at Drury 
Lane Theatre in the character of Lionel^ in the opera 
of "Lionel and Clarissa." Here he remained as first 
singer until he retired from the stage. He wa^, be- 
sides, for several years principal tenor dinger at the 
Italian Opera, where he was the stage manager. 
The death of his friend Stephen Storace, in the year 
1797, firnt induced Kelly to become a composer, 
wnce which time he composed or selected m'lsic for 
upwards oi sixty pieces for the different theatres. 
Among these we may enumerate as among the most 
popular, the following : Castle Spectre, 1797 ; Blue 
Beard, 1798; Of Age Tomorrow, 1800; Love 
Laughs at Locksmiths, 1804 ; Deaf and Dumb, 
1804; Youth, Love, and Follv, 1805; Forty 
Thieves, 1806; Adrian and Orifia, 1806; Wood 
Demon, 18'»7; Foundling of the Forest, 1809; 
Nourjahad, 1813, etc. It has been truly observed 
that a joke of Sheridan's, which has l^een quoted 
ever i^ince, has unduly depreciated Kelly's services to 
the music of the stage. When he embarked in trade 
as a wine merchant, Sheridan proposed that the in- 
scription above his door should be, "Michael Kelly, 
composer of wine and importer of music." Kelly, 
though a bhallow musician, had a highly cultivated 
taste. His own airs, though slight, are always ele- 
gant ; and his knowledge of the Italian and German 
schools, not very general among the English musi- 
cians of his day. enabled him to enrich his pieces 
with many gems of foreign art. The popularity, 
therefore, »>f Kelly's numerous pieces had a very fa- 
vorable influence on the taste of the public. As a 
singer his powers were by no means great, but his 
intelligence, o.xperience, and knowledge of the stage 
rendered him verv useful. — London Choir. 



Lickens^s Home at Gad's HilL 

The spot is one of the loveliest in Kent, and roust 
always bo remembered as the last residence of 
Charles Dickens. He used to declare his firm belief 
that Shakespeare was s{>ecially fond of Kent, and 
that the poet chose Gad's Hill and Kochcsicr for the 
scenery of his plays from intimate ])ersoual knowl- 
edge of their localities. He saii^ he had no manner 
of doubt but that one of Shakc^|)care's l.aunts was 
thu old inn at Koilicsiur, an<l that this conviction 
came forcibly upt)n him one uight as he was walking 
that way, and di"»covcred Charles's Wain over the 
chimney just as Shake^pea^o has descril-ed it, in 
wurdA put mio the mouth of the carrier in King Hen- 
ry the Fourth. There is no prettier place than Gad's 
Hill in all England for the earliest and laicsi f.owers, 
and Dickens chose it, when ho had uriived at the ful- 
ness of his fame and pro>perity, as the home in 
which he most wished to spend the remainder of his 
day. When a boy he would often pass the house 
with his father, and frequently said to him, "If ever 
I have a dwelling of my owu, Gud's Hill IMace is the 
hou-^e 1 tnoiin to buy." In tliat bejiuiiful retreat he 
has fur many years but-n accustomed to welcome his 
friends, and find relaxation from iho crowded lift) of 
lA)i:dun. On the lawn playing at bowls, in the 
Swiss suinmcr-riouse charmingly shaded by green 
leaves, he always seemed tho la^st part of summer, 
heiiutiful as the season is in the delightful region where 
he lived. In a letter written not long ago to a friend 
in Auicrica he thus described his home : — 

" Divers birds sing heto all day, and the night- 
inixalcs all night. The plate is lt>vely, and in perfect 
order. I have put five ntinors in the Swi.-^s chalet 
( where I write ), and they ri fiect and refract, in all 
kiiids of wa>s, the lea ten that aie quivering at il.c 
windows, and the ^leat field- of wa\in<rcorn, and the 
sail (loite-l rivtr. My room is upairiong the branches 
of the treis; and (he birds and the buttcitbes lly in 
and out, and tho ^rt-cii branches shoot in at tiie u|)en 
windows, and the lights an<l shadows of the clouds 
eomo and j^o with the ivst of the company. The 
scent of till* fiowers, aod iuilecd of everything that is 
gro»vin:r for miles and miles, is m<»st delicious." 

There he could Im; most ilioioughly enjoyed, for he 
never seemed so cheerfully at homo anywhere else. 
At his own t.iblu, surroundi-d by his family and a few 
guesis, old acr|:iaiuianceK froui town. — among them 
soruetMoes Torsler, (Jarlyle, Ueaile, Collins, Lavard, 
.M.iclise, Slon?, Macready, Talfimnl, — he was alwa^'s 
the <l:oicest and livclie>t com|.aniim. He was not 
what i" calird in scwieiy a professed ialk»*r, but he was 
something far better and rarer. — /'/uw Atlantic 
Monthly /It Auyn-^t. 



A Successftd Manager. 

(Prom the New Tork Weekly Review.) 

A successful manar;er has become a somewhat 
mythical person in this part of the world, especially 
in musical matters. If one would tiike the trouble to 
foot up the losses caui^ed the last three or four yean 
by musical enterprises, he would find the total to be a 
sum of such vast magnitude as to pension off a good 
many tenors, prima donnas, and bassos, for the rest of 
their lives. The losses sustained by people who bare 
attempted but one concert are already considerable ; 
but what are these los es compared with those arising 
from the vast nndertakings called concert tours and 
operatic performances, throughout the States. These 
campaigns have been really the most disastrous on 
record, and yet in this desert of smashed managert 
there is the oasis of one who has been entirely soccesS' 
fill from the beginning of his career until the present 
lime. And this one is comparatively a stranger 
among us, having been in this connfry but a few years, 
and by no means enjoying the experience i^ire can give. 
But an innate love of order, a fine appreciation of 
the details of business, and tho talent of profitine by 
circumstances, has carried this young man over diffi- 
culties which have often been stnmbliner blocks to 
more experienced managers. Our American read- 
ers will already have gnef^sed that we speak of Mr. 
Carl Rosa. He is really the most successful mnsi- 
cal manager of the present time in this country. 
His career as such commenced in I?67. soon after 
his marriage with Mdme. Parepa. His first step 
was giving, on his own acconnt. concerts and perfor- 
mances of oratorios, in varions States, which at once 
proved a decided success, artistically as well ns pecu- 
niarily. Then he resolved to go to California with a 
complete Italian Opera troupe. This was a great un- 
dertakinc, as the expenses amounted to more than 
eleven hundred dollars, in gold, which then had not 
sunk quite so low in the estimstion of Ihe people as 
at the present time. But a well applied and rationally 
supported energy will surmount creator obstacles, as 
the result showed in this instance. The compnny 
gave eighteen operas, partly in English and partly in 
Italian, among which were " Don Giovanni " and 
'• Robert le Dinble." with Mr. Cari Rossa as conduc- 
tor in every instance, in which capacity he won the 
applanse of competent jndcea. The pecuniary harvest 
rcai>ed by these performances was not only a golden, 
but also a very weiehty one. considerine that it 
amounted to thirty thousand dollars in eold. After 
this splendid «ucce5S. Mr. Rosa, encouraced by his 
undaunted wife, concluded to return by the overland 
route. At that time the blesfsin^a of the Pacific rail- 
road were unknown, and the trip across the Bocky 
Mountains inclnded hardships to which opera singers 
and especially ladies — were entirelv unused. But the 
troupe bravely stood the test. It t?ave concerts on 
its way hack, in overv placo which offered an oppor- 
tunity, saner in Salt Lake City, to the immense satis- 
faction of the Saints as well as to its own, and arrived 
at last at Chicngo, where the same unprecedented 
triumphs awaited it. It, was here that Mr. Carl Rosa 
conceived tho plan of organizing a concert troupe on 
a gitrantic .«cale — an undertaking which was acain 
crowned with the greatest success, until the artists 
reached Baltimore, when Mdme. Uosa became ill, and 
was confined to her room for about fourteen weeks. 
As unfortunate as this incident was, it had the benefi- 
cial eflTeet of affording a welcome repose and an 
oppoitnnity of plannini; the formation of tho l»c«i and 
most complete English opera troupe ever formed 
either here or in Europe. It is now more than six 
months since this undertaking was first attempted. To 
give an idea of its magnitude, we will simply say 
that the troupe consists of seventy two members, with 
whom tho managers hitve been travelling over tho 
grenier part of tho East ami West ; that they carry 
with them properties to an extent unheard of in the 
annals of travelling companies ; that they have with 
thcin all the principal scenerv. including the incanta- 
tion set n«*s froni "Freischiitz'' nnd the market scenery 
frr»m '•. Martini": that they travel with two bagsage 
masters nnd a host cf agents. The expenses involved 
in this last enterprise are, of course, enormous ; but, 
as the money is well laid out. tho return cannot fail 
to be satisfactory. Tho artistic nnd pecuniary sue 
cess of this Inst enterprise has surpassed the most 
sanifuino expectations. The repertoire embraces 
well known operas by English composers, some of 
the French and Italian school, nnd "Freischiitz." 
"Oberon." "Figaro's Marriage." and "Don Juan," 
s tact which, better than anything else, shows the 
ready will, tho enthnsiasm, and tho (rood fellowship 
of every member of the tronpc ;Jfor it is no easy mat- 
ter to bring out operas of the last mcntiontd cali- 
bre, when tho companv is one week in on*» place nnd 
the next in another. All these operas ha\*e been giv- 
en with a correctness, finish of detail, and an en- 
semble seldom met with in ihu rendering of English, 
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or, in fact, any other opera. And the pablic has 
appreciated inch praiseworthy efforts, as may best he 
Fcen in the fact that, in Boston alone, tvscnty per- 
formances yielded nearly sixty thousand dollars Mr. 
Carl Rosa has not only been the principal conductor, 
bot also the sool of the whole ondertakin^. On his 
shoulders has fullen the (greater burden of the man* 
ugement, and he has displayed a foresif^ht. a tact, a 
talent, and a respect for the musical intelligence of 
the American people, which will readily explain his 
extraordinary success. That this success is largely 
due to the i^reat artistic position and popularity of 
his wife, Mdme. ParepaRosa, is a matter of course ; 
but we have seen that the greatest sin^rer will fail to 
be beneficial to a manager, if the latter does not come 
fully up to the requirements imposed upon him in 
this country. 

Violins and their Mannfactnre. 

(From the " Galaxy " for August.) 

It cannot be denied that no creation of art has 
been so little understood as the violin. This won« 
derful instrument has always boen an enigma to the 
musical world . That it does not understand the 
language of man is most fortunate, since thereby it 
escapes the confusion of con6icting opinions. In the 
interest of art, I have determined to publish the re« 
suits of my long experience in relation to this sub- 
ject. 

It is very generally known, that until the earlier 
part of the eighteenth century the old Italian masters 
produced the best yiolins ; and that after their period 
the manufacture of the instrument rapidly decayed. 
The violins then made attained a high price, and 
at this day are eagerly sought by all artists and ama- 
teurs, becaufe it w believed to bo demonstrated be- 
yond a doubt that no violin can be constructed which 
will be found as well adapted for .<iolo performances 
as those of the old Italian mastero, until it has been 
used a hundred years. Many violin manufarturors 
have in vnin endeavored to overcome this difficulty. 
At last Vuiilaume, of Paris, invented a chemical 
process by which wood was rendered old, and for a 
time he created a furor with his instruments. It turned 
out, however, that after a few years his violins dete- 
riorated, and finally became utterly useless. This 
failure established, it was declared, the impossibility 
of making violins which would prove of real value 
before attaining a great age. This induced Ole Bull 
to have an instrument made of very old wood, and 
at first ho thought himself successful in securing his 
ohject; but he also became convinced at last, hat 
every newly made violin must have a harsh 
sound unless constructej of chemically prepared 
wood. 

Like everything else in the world, however, the art 
of making violins has progressed. Mr. Ole Bnll will 
remember n violin wh ch was nhown to him in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, and his opinion tucked concerning it. 
He pronounced it excellent, and held it to bo an old 
instrument ; and when he was informed that its mak- 
er was Mr. George Gemiinder of New York, he de- 
clared that the wood must have been chemically 
prepared, because he held it to be impossible that a 
new instrument should furnixh so good a tone. This 
fact ought to teach Mr. Bull, however, alihoucrh he 
possesses the power of drawing from the violin its 
sweetest 5oun<l8, he cannot givo them to it. To 
play a violin according to the rules of art, and to 
construct one acconling to the same rules, are two 
very diflTercMt problems ; ihcreforc let each man stick 
to lii.s trade. Ncveriheless, on meeiine him after a 
separation uf eighte«n years, Ole Bull, in a convcrna- 
we had about violins, ventured to deny that I was a 
judge of musical tone in these words: 

" You arc no judge of a violin tone." he said, " be- 
cause you do not play the instrument-" 

This assertion shows that even artists are at times 
mistaken in their ideas. I have a hundred times as 
many opporiuniiics for studying tone, throush hear- 
ing daily many diffbrent violins, as an artist who 
Ilea r.H only his own violin; and as rc«;nrds jxirfoim- 
ing on the violin, I can play it well enough to test it ; 
but that ia no reason why I should he an artist gkil- 
ful enough to piny a solo It is not that kind of 
skill which makes the judac of tono or the irood vio- 
lin-maker, hut the educated musical csu', whi<!h is not 
always to be found among the solo performers; for 
if an artist cannot tell by its souml if a violin is made 
of prepared wood or not, ho has not begun to mas- 
ter the science of musical tones. Thin belief tliat 
only players arc judges of musical tones is general 
enough ; hut what an error 1 

ICxpcricnce has tonght mo that sound judgment 
of tone and the ability to play well are rarely found 
united ; since one who has had no opportunities of 
listening to ditfriront instruments, and has not had 
hi>* attention drawn to their peculiarities, may. it is 
*truo, be a good performer, but lie can never bo a judge 



of their tone-quality. For that reason there are |^ood 
judges of tone who, at the same t me, are neither 
artists nor even ordinary performers. Indeed, if solo 
performers as a general thing were good judges of 
tone they would not so frequently in concerts nse 
feeble Italian violins and violoncellos, which are 
either too old, or have been rendered worthless by 
bungling workmen to whom thoy have been intrust- 
ed for repairs. In this way many a concert performer 
has spoiled his career : and still most of them are 
satisfied if only they have Italian instruments. The 
science of musical tones has been my lifelong stndy ; 
without this it would never have been possible for 
me to do what I have done — to construct violins for 
the present and the future, which have proved satis- 
factory to the most critical artists ; and, when fash- 
ioned after the style of the old classical violins, and 
represented to be of them, they have drawn from 
hearers expressions of delight at the fine quality of 
their tones, which are all that can be desired. For 
even though a violin is of the finest tone, as long as it 
has the appearance of being new, the opinion concern- 
ing It will always bo : " The instrument will he as good 
as those of Italian masters after it has been played a 
hundred years." By this I have been convinced 
that the prejudice of artists is the greatest obstacle to 
the revival of the violin manufacture. Great mu- 
sicians have not always a fine appreciation of sound : 
and yet they venture to criticize violins, and thtfr«by 
do a great injury to progress in the construction of 
these instruments. The great musician, Ole Bull, 
declared that a violin of my make, because of the 
fine quality of its tones, mnst have been constructed 
of chemically prepared wood : yet it is not hard to 
detect an instrument that has been made of such ma- 
terial, inasmuch as its tones are necessarily life-less, 
like those of old Italian violins after they have been 
spoiled through repairs by bungling workmen. 

When iho process of preparing wood for violins 
was invented, it was generally believed that by this 
method instruments could be constructed which 
would compare favorably with the best then in ex- 
istence ; but when the process proved a failure, the 
whole art received a severe blow from the reaction 
and prejudice thus created. After that, it was be- 
lieved that every ne-v violin, even thout'h its tone was 
far better, and its material apparently of the soundest 
kind, mu«t nevorthelpss also bo made of chemically 
prepared wood. Such a prejudice is now a groat 
obstacle to tho manufacture of good violins, and will 
perhaps remain so until through excessive age the 
last good Itali.in violin— of which there are now 
very few in tho world — has become utterly use- 
less. 

But thanks to the great masters, they have laid a 
foundation for us to work upon in the construction 
of violins, which renders them immortal. Their 
system, however, is understood by very few violin- 
makers, because there are very few intelligent men 
who devote thouiselves to this art. Most of thpse 
who study it are mercenary in the extreme, while 
there are others like the potter who only knows that 
his wares will ring if struck by the finger. Franco 
is indisputably in advance of Germany in this roapcct. 
In Mirccourl, where most French violin -makers are 
engaged in working to supply the trade, the most 
wonderful imitations of the renowned Italian instni- 
ments havo been produced ; even in tho inner work the 
sys'cm of the Italian School may he recognized. Un- 
forinnatcly, however, these iuiitruments havo b«cn 
rendered 'worthless from the very nature of their 
material, since the wood of which they are con- 
structed was previously cither baked or chemically 
prepared. 

Lupot, especially, brought tho Italian method into 
prominenco in France, and after him its infiuenco 
was extended very mticli further by Vuillaumo of 
Paris, whose workmanship, as long as he followed 
the Italian method, was so cxqnisite that specimens 
of it are to-day worthy of our admiration. But 
when he hit uptm the perverse idea towards tho close 
of his career of making tho top of the violin thinn»»st 
in tho middle, ho showed a great ignorance of mu- 
sical tone, since violins so constructe<l cannot ho 
touched vigorously with the bow without the sound 
breaking and the vil>ration being shortened. Of 
these instruments Vuillaumo spread a great nsimber 
throughout tho world, which wero constructed in di- 
rect violation of the principlca of acoustics, and they 
have neither licen good at any time nor can they ever 
become so. Many who possess his instruments will 
now be ablo to comprehend that they own violins 
which, though made by a famous man, arc still by no 
means good. 

Besides Vuillaumo, there is in Paris at present no 
violin-maker of remarkable importance, or who has 
accomplished any thing extraordinary. No other 
violins that have been madq in Paris can bo compar- 
ed, in point of workmanship, with those of Vuil- 
lanmc. E.\cepting thoso of his make, tho instru- 



ments manufactured in Mirecourt are much finer than 
than the violins of Paris, and greatly surpass them 
in tone whenever they are made of wood that has 
not been spoiled in preparing. 

Thogreatest progress in Germany has been made 
by Bansch in Leipzig, and Bott in Vienna. The 
former showg great talent in the construction of vio- 
lins, but still more in the manufacture of bows, in 
which, as a skilful artist, he has as yet shown him- 
self unsurpassable. The^musical world is under deep 
obligations to him, because he has spread the influ- 
ence of his school ihrough|out all Saxony, so that 
excellent bows are now madu there ; nor is his uys- 
tem alone followed, but also that of Vuiilaume, al- 
though their imitation of the Tourt bows, from their 
being unable to give the requisite shape to the heud^, 
has not been very successful. 

It might be worth while to recommend that the 
nuts of violin and violoiu^llo bows be constructed 
after Vuillaume's style, be roundeil like his, and pro- 
vided with ihe same run or course, this being a great 
improvement. 

As for Boti's violins, they are tasteful and elegant, 
and constructed in full accordance with the Ha^stical 
models. Bott is well versed in tho science of musi- 
cal tones. 

Many may now be interested in hearing some- 
thing more definite about the manufacture of the violin 
by the renowned old Italian masters, since not a tew 
are completely in the dark as to the merits of the va- 
rious schools. This is owing simply to the fact that 
many a musician even has not acquired the technical 
education that enables him to tell whsit outline and 
what swells will produce a do-jired quality of tone, 
even if all the insirumeiits of the masters were in a 
good condition ; but inasmuch as of every school 
there are some that havo been spoiled by botchers in 
repairing, and some that arc yet irood, it is not hard 
to see how the doubt and confusion have arisen. 

These ereat masters having left for posterity a 
large number of models upon which no one has yet 
been able to improve, we must retrard their d<wit;ns 
as perfect. I have constructed violins in accordance 
with their systems, and in so doing havo l>ecome i»o 
fiimiliar with the characteristic tones they produce as 
to be able to see that each of the masters found the 
Yory tone which he was seeking for, and that each 
one, in his instrument, pn)duccd an intcr««ling qu>ili- 
tv of tone. In this way they croateil »u<*h a variety 
of insrniments as mnn sati^JFy tho dcHires of every ar- 
tist an<l amateur. Let ns now consider the tone- 
characteristics of the groai masteni' best creations, or 
of instruments made according to their sy!«tems. 

Niccolo Amati of Cn»mona, and his disciple Jacob 
Steiner of Absam, a Tvr«>lcso, both manufHcture<l 
yiolins whi<'li are now chiefly to bo found in houso- 
holds. Because of their slender, rounded, sweet, 
silver tones, they arc the favorite InstrnmcntJ* of ama- 
teurs. This tone characteristic is the result of a 
small, round, and long swell, and a neat outline 
which is somewhat smaller than that of tho instra- 
ments of Stradivarius. The latter, having sought a 
more sonorous tone, did not make the arch of his 
violins so hiirh as did the two former maaiers, but 
gave it a wider and flatter swell, by which the noblest 
concert-tone w.as attained, toirether with an aristocrat- 
ic and majastic form of tho instruments. 

As long as Joseph Guarncriiis worked after the sys- 
tem of his great master Siradivarins, the instruments 
of his make were similar to others of that school; 
bat ho afterwards produced models which were rath- 
er smaller, and had more circular curves, the tone of 
these being somewhat weaker, but sparkling, quick, 
and remarkably brilliant. TIo even gave each violin 
that he afterwards made a different shape and char- 
acter. It is snid that he spent a long timo in prison, 
and amid great privations secretly constructed these 
instruments ; at any rate, in all his creations his great 
genius is plainly to he recognized. 

DufTu Prugar of Bonnonia lived in the sixteenth 
century. His violins have a large and broad form, 
and are tistcfully ornamented with carved work. 
Tho tone corresponds with tho form, and between 
them they produce a powerful conc*»rt-tone. There 
being, however, very few of these instruments in ex- 
istence, a great number aro annually manufactured in 
France after this model, and sent to all parts of the 
world. 

Maginl's violins aro also mostly of large form, but 
of a hither arch than those of Prugar, as well as 
much fuller toward the end than any that have bore 
been mentioned. For that reason they have great 
fulness of tone, but have a deeper color of sound on 
tho G and I) strings. 

Caspar da Salo constructed very interesting vio- 
lins, of widely dilTercnt styles of hnilil. His small 
violins have high, round and beautiful curves, and a 
peculiar tone, not very i«trong, but brilliant. Ilis 
largo violins, however, are flat, thonzh not flatter 
than those of Stradivarius, and have a boantiful tone. 
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For solo performances thej are far preferable to his 
smaller inatniments. 

Althoagh each of these masters constrocted Tiolins 
of different models, still each one's products can be 
recognised bjr certain characteristics impressed there- 
on. That we find so great a rarietj is a proof of 
their endeavors to bring their work to perfection ; by 
this means thej have saved the tronble of searching 
and experimenting to those who desire to ascertain 
what shape and carve will produce a required qnalitj 
of tone. 

Many are still of the opinion that in the constrne- 
tion of a violin the determination of the qaality of 
tone to be produced is impossible, and that the result 
must be purely accidental. This is perhaps true as 
a gmerai thing, since most violin-makers understand 
their business no better than a carpenter would ; for 
to construct a violin according to the rules of art, 
one mn^t have enjoyed a thorough technloU educa- 
tion. He who has acquired the requisite knowledge 
knows from what the various shades of sound arise, 
and how they can be produced. 

To the repairer especially is this knowledge most 
indispensable, since he is intrusted with the most 
valuable instruments ; but unfortunately the thought- 
less manner in which persons who own such instru- 
ments freauently give them into the hands of patch- 
ers and fiodle-makers is truly to be deplored. It 
shows, however, what a lack of judgment there is in 
these matters. Bv such botchers most of the lulian 
instruments have been rained, people being usually 
of the opinion that if a workman makes a neat job of 
what is given htm, and knows well how to use the 
chisel, file and sandpaper, he is perfectly fit to be in- 
truHted with such an instrument; but that is jost 
where lack of knowledge becomes apparent. The 
man usually does more injury to the instrument with 
his neat work in a single half hour than one would 
suppose possible. 

It does no harm to make bad violins, but bad re- 
pairing ruins insttuments that masters have created. 
A violin-maker who cannot construct excellent vio- 
lins himself cannot be a good repairer. It seems, 
however, that all things in nature are so wisely or* 
dered as to allow also the little-gifted and the little 
learned to enjov their life ; that is, they enjoy it 
through the sacrifices that by mistake are put in their 
power. 

This is a plain and simple exposition of the violin 
manufacture and the science of musical tones. To 
those who disagree with the views herein expressed 
we recommend farther study of the subject, believing 
confidently that their experience will in the end bear 
out that of the writer. 

Oborob Gbmubitdbr. 

BOSTON. JULY 80. 1870. 

Riehard Wagner. 

Our friend of the London Musical World 
wonders that we waste our time in the translation 
of some passages from **that miserable piece of 
egtiost ical coxcombry and absolute nonsense, the 
pamphlet called Ueber das Dirigiren^** and asks : 
**What, in the name of Music, does any sensible 
American care about such stuff ?" Pray do not 
be alarmed ; we never dreamed of undertaking 
to translate the whole work, or even the larger 
part of it; that would indeed be a thankless and 
a dreary task. Bnt we have given a few of the 
opening chapters by way of specimens to gratify 
the curiosity of our readers, and because, with 
all their egotism, they do contain some good hints 
about the matter of conducting an orchestra. 
With the same view, we may make a few more 
extracts, referring meanwhile to Ferdinand Hil- 
ler's pungent criticism, which we have copied at 
the same time, for an aperpi of the general drift 
and spirit of the whole. 

While we are by no means convinced by 
Wagner's theories, nor partial to his music, we 
have endeavored so far as possible to do him jus- 
tice. So, when we can conveniently, we let him 
speak for himself. Oflen enough before — per- 
haps too early for our present audience — we have 



expressed our distrust of his principles, our dis- 
trust for his practice, and have given our reasons. 
Lately, during the year past, we have allowed 
his admirers to speak pretty freely and fully in 
our columns; giving place for instance to the 
long and glowing article about him from the 
Revue de deux Mondes, as well as to the letters of 
a young friend whose face is set toward **the Fu- 
ttire." Soon we propose to translate some of 
what we consider the sounder criticisms of the 
best German writers upon music, such as the tal« 
lented Otto Jahn. Meanwhile we go back to 
our own first honest endeavors to get at the 
truth, and hereby resume the thread. 

We attempted years ago to give our readers an 
outline of Wagner's theory of Operatic composi- 
tion, as developed in the three volumes of his 
book, entitled ** Opera and Drama." We stated 
his fundamental criticism upon the Opera as hith- 
erto existing ; to wit, that the mistake has lain 
in the endeavor to construct it on the basis of ab- 
solute music, making music the end instead of 
the means ; whereas the only true Ijrric drama, 
hitherto never realized, can spring only from the 
marriage of poetry and music. In his cwn ope- 
ras, his Tannhduser and Lohengrin^ he thinks to 
have emancipated the poet from that completely 
menial relation in which he has stood to the mu- 
sician, merely furnishing the latter with some 
slight verbal text for the forms in which he 
chooses to compose, as recitative, arias, ensembles^ 
chorus, ballet, &c. — and thus producing texts or 
libretti of the noost empty, trivial character. 
Here is a double slavery ; the composer cuts his 
music to the fashionable patterns required by the 
singers for the display of their voices and tours de 
force ; while the poet writes to order for the 
composer. In the drama according to Wagner, 
the music is nothing but the art of expressing the 
thoughts furnbhed by the poem. 

His whole thinking on the subject seems to 
have fallen under the control of an ingenious 
simile. He makes Poetrv the masculine and Mu- 
sic the feminine element of expression. He de- 
nies to Music any power of independent produc- 
tion ; and considers all the efforts of absolute, or 
purely instrumental, music as doomed to everlast- 
ing impotence, as so much barren yearning for 
delivery. This he thinks to be the characteristic 
of all our modern instrumental music, in sympho- 
ny, and overture, and chamber muric. Instru- 
mental music exhausts itself in a vain struggle 
after definite expression. In confirmation of 
which criticism, he points to the Ninth Symphony 
of Beethoven, the last word of instrumental niu- 
sic, from its genius par excellence, Afler striving 
in vain for utterance through the orchestra, until 
the instruments themselves do all bnt speak in 
human recitative, he suddenly bursts the bonds 
and calls in words, the *'Hymn to Joy" of Schil- 
ler. And that bold act, thinks Wagner, marks 
the transition from the music of the past to the 
music of the future, from music pure, and barren, 
to music in its true and fruitful function as co- 
factor with Poetry in the living and perfect 
Drama. Music, according to him, can only bear, 
it cannot generate ; the generating power is ex- 
traneous to it and resides only in the poet 

We perhaps wrong his thought in this bald 
statement, divesting it of all that wealth of inge- 
nious and happy illustration with which he devel- 
ops it But we believe we give the kernel of the 
thought Richard Wagner is himself both poet 



and musician, alike an adept at both arts ; be 
has carefully prepared his own librettos ; and it 
must be a satisfaction for once to have librettos 
which, when only read, amount to real poems. 
His practice, too, in this double character of 
poet-composer, may be better than bis theory. 
Lohengrin and Tannhduser may be works of ge- 
nius ; — genius enough to save them from the con- 
sequences of the worst preconceived theory of 
composition. But we must say, this theory hard- 
ly chimes with musical experience. We do ont 
think that any true music-lover, who has had per 
sonal experience of the power with which Beet^ 
boven*s symphonies address the deeper instincts 
of the soul, would willingly exchange them for 
any amount of the best poetry skilfully set to 
Recitative. We do not think it will be owned, 
by true music-lovers, that instruments have £&i1ed, 
in those instances, to convey some meaning ; that 
those Adagios and Scbersoi are not bond fide live 
creations, real deliveries of divine brain-children, 
or that they convey to you no adequate expres- 
sion of the tone-artist*s inmost life and purpose. 
Nor is it at all true to history that instrumental 
or pure music exhausts itself in a vain effort and 
is on the decline. On the contrary, the age runs 
into instrumental music ; no music has such pow- 
er over a community at all musically cultivated, 
as that in the grand orchestral forms ; and it is 
matter of almost universal experience, that as we 
grow more musical the love for instrumental mu- 
sic gains upon, sometimes outlives the love for 
vocal. Music may correspond to the feminine 
principle : — so far we do not quarrel with Wag- 
ner's analogy. But what is the feminine princi- 
ple in the soul ? It is Feeling, Sentiment, as 
contrasted with the colder masculine principle of 
Intellect or Reason. Words are the language of 
the intellect, tones are the language of the heart 
Love and Wisdom, (no one disputes the axiom of 
the Swedish seer in this) are the feminine and 
masculine principle in the universe. But Love 
is first, before and deeper than Wisdom. And 
so the poet says : 

"Thought fa deeper than all fpeeeh, 
Feeling deeper than sll thooght," he. 

It is this Feeling, this something deeper in us 
than words can utter, or than can ever take the 
definite forms of thought, that seeks its utterance 
in music as its only natural language. It is this 
that necessitates the art of music in the life, of 
man. The symphonies of Mosart and Beethoven 
never had existed but for these experiences in 
human souls of something deeper, finer, more 
essential than words were ever framed to utter. 
Vague are they ? But the very definiteness of 
words perverts their sense and puts their heaven- 
ly influence to flight. Why do our deeper moods 
love silence ? Music is but the audible breath of 
such full silence. Hence there may be, there 
should be profound moral and spiritual culture in 
listening sympathetically to great instrumental 
music. You want no words ; you do not ask a 
literal meaning ; you enter into the spirit of it, 
which is somehow wondrously in harmony with 
deeper depths than you were perhaps aware of 
in your spirit. No, Herr Wagner! the great 
tone-poet does not need the word-poet to impreg- 
nate his creative genius, or to furnish him the 
wherewithal to express himself. Pure music is a 
very subtle, perfect medium of expression. Its 
fluid, universal language conveys the deep and 
universal sentiments, the sense of the Infinite, the 
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spiritual part of us, in wbich we are all roost | 
deeply related to one another and to the source 
of all, as words with their limitations and distinc- 
tions never can do. No human being, not even 
Coleridge, or Goethe, or Shakespeare, lives more 
fully revealed, expressed, communicated to man- 
kind, than Beethoven, the meaning of whose life 
and character flowed almost wholly into instru- 
mental music. 

Those symphonies may not be rendered into words; 
yet who that loves them deeply does not feel that he 
knows Beethoven 1 Bomb otherwise, as he was deaf, 
almost, yet what great soul has succeeded better in 
making himself understood ? And should the Cho- 
ral Symphony become universally recoi;nized as the 
greatest, will that be at the expense of the other 
Symphonies 1 shall we love the Fifth and the 
Seventh and the "Pastoral" /ess, that we love the lost 
one mere 1 Did the orchestra in that one outburst 
into human speech yield up its soul forever, and pro- 
nounce pure instrumental music henceforth obsolute ? 
The musical genius of mankind says no ; it plunges 
more and more deeply into the mysteries of instru- 
mental music, hecaute it has more to utter than words 
and voices can convey. It remains to see whether 
the zest of symphonies and overtures ac^ quartets 
will sicken under the new charm of the Interminable 
Wagner recitative, shaped to the mould of cunningly 
contrived alliterative verses, borrowing from them its 
only melody or rhythm, and for modulation knowing 
no key-note, but swimming ambiguously in all keys 
at once. 

But we anticipate. We must see how Wagner 
theoretically arrives at and justifies these peculiari- 
ties of style, or rather of musical structure. The 
generative power of the poet, he says, manifests it- 
self chiefly in the formation of mtlodiea. Not that he 
supplies the melodies ready made to the musician's 
hand. He says repeatedly, to be sure, that the mel- 
ody is already implied in the versification of the 
poem ; but then he explains this to mean that the 
poet in his verse gives the musician the fructifying: 
seeds ; "the fruit is matured and moulded by the 
musician according to his own individual means." 
"The risings and fallings of the melody must con- 
form to the risini^ and fallings of the verse ; the mu- 
sical time or measure Is governed by the expression 
desifcned by the poet ; and the musical modulation 
brings out as clearly as possible the bond of relation- 
ship between the single tones or keys of feeling, which 
the poet could only indicate to a limited extent by 
means of alliteration" As an Instance of a melody 
thus springing immediately out uf the word -verse, he 
cites the manner In which Beethoven in his Ninth 
Symphony has set the words: **Sad vnuchlungenf 
MUionen, &c. ('Mingle in embrace, ye millions"). 
In Lohengrin all the melodies are made upon this 
principle. 

Wagner proclaims a sort of revolution in the 
sphere of Modulation. Hitherto it has been suppos- 
ed essential to any unity in a piece of music, that all 
ita harmonies should pivot as it were upon one pre- 
vailing key ; that the deviations therefrom should 
keep as much as possible within the next related 
keys, as those of the Dominant and Snhdominant, Re* 
lative Major and Minor, and so forth ; and that, 
however exclusive or centrifugal the movement, 
everything in it should still gravitate back to the 
central key note and starting-point. A certain fami* 
ly afiinity of keys, with only exceptional intermar- 
riages of now and then a branch into a remoter race, 
has l>een an essential law of all good music. Wag- 
ner throws down the barriers of this patriarchal sys- 
tem of modulation, as he calls it. He wants the 
whole range of keys : thesis are to the musician 
what the vowels and consonants are to the poet, who 
intimates affinities anJ contra$sts of feeling by allit- 
eration ; and the musician has to show the ground- 



relationship of all the keys of feeling. Thus Wag- 
ner makes a formal declaration of independence 
against the patriarchal regime :. " All keys are equal, 
and essentiallv related ; the privileges of tone-fami- 
lies are abolished." In his Lohengiin he has practiced 
accordingly. All who have heard that opera admit 
that " ho has fully succeeded in abolishing all indi- 
viduality of keys ;'-F sharp minor sounds like G mi- 
nor, and G minor like C sharp minor ; he carries you 
from D major to G major, through A flat minor ; 
the mixture of the tri chords of B flat, G flat and A 
is a very common modulation with him ; in short he 
actually allows us to hear nothing but the monoton- 
ous " ground-relationship of all keys." 

A striving towards a similar result is truly said to 
characterize the music of our time. Composers like 
Schubert, Chopin, Schumann and Rohert Franz 
seem to chafe against the limits of our diatonic scale 
and the modulation it prescribes ,• they hiend the dif- 
ferent keys together, as if to make out one more rich 
and universal. But Wagner was the first to raise 
thi< to a principle. Having to bridge his way so 
often in the shortest manner from one to another of all 
twenty-four keys, he naturally has recourse to per- 
petual employment of the chord of the (iiminiahetl 
teventh, which is the transitional element par excel 
lence in harmony, binding the most heterogenroud 
keys tf^ther. Lohengrin is fuU of Diminished Sev- 
enths, accompanying the recitative; indeed it is 
said there is a scene in it, occupying sixteen pages in 
the pianoforte arrangement, where yon hear absolute- 
ly nothing but diminished sevenths. It must be like 
tossing on the restless sea of harmony without courve 
or compass. 

Carl Rosa. — An article which we copy on an- 
other page presents this well-known artist, one of 
Boston's favorites, in the character of " A Succes- 
ful Manager," giving him due praise. Certainly it 
was in quite another character that he first won our 
sympathies. When the blushing, modest, thoroughly 
German looking youth, resembling the young Mo- 
zart, as so many fancied, drew his bow before an au- 
dience in the Music Hall, in the first of the Parepa 
concerts, the impression made was purely that of an 
ingenuous, sincere, and genial votary of Music, one 
dedicated to Art for Art's sake. The sweet, true 
tones of his instrument, and his manly style, marked 
him as a violinist of a noble school, one who had 
not known Joachim in vain. And this impression 

was confirmed in the very first of the Harvard Sym- 
phony Concerts, to which Cnrl Rosa lent new interest 
by his fine rendering of MendclHAobn's Violin Con- 
certo and the Chaconne of Bach. This was the 
young artist's free-will uffering to the first foundation 
a permanent series of good concerts in this city, and 
to that good act we are in part indebted for then suc- 
cess that dated from that moment. 

But there is not necessarily any inconsistency be- 
tween the two characters. If Carl Rosa, upon marry- 
ing Parepa, entered on a new and strange caree'r, 
sharing the more enterprising and exciting fortunes 
of a famous prima donna, and finally becoming *her 
conductor and her manager, it does not follow that 
the artist spirit was extinguished in him. Developing 
a now talent he has not renounced his finer nature ; 
on the contrary his enthusiasm for what is purest and 
highest in Art still bums undimmed, as all who know 
him well can testify. And In this new sphere has he 
not shown it by the triumphant zeal and energy with 
which he has brought an English Opera Company to 
such good performance of works like the "Marriage 
of Figaro," "Oberon," and "Don Juan " ? 

Rosa is young. Born in Hamburg, March 22, 
1842. he began the study of the violin when he was 
six years old. Lindenau was bis first teacher. He 
made his first appearance in public in 1850, at the 
age of eight, playing a Concertino by Jausa. From 
that time the boy played frequently in conceru ; 
went on a concert tour to Scotland in 1854, and re- 
turned there three successive seasons. In 1858 he 
went to the ConservHtory at Leipzig, where for about 
three rears he studied the violin under David and 
Dreyschork, Counterpoint under Uauptmann and 
Kichier, &c. He was a favorite with Ktudt^nts and 
professors, and it was always a point of interest to 
hear him in the Abendunterfialtungan (or evening 
musical entertainments). There we remember meet 
intr him in the Spring of '61 at ihe hospitable house 
of Moscheles, and with what interest he evidently 
was regarded. From Leipzig ho went to Berlin to 
complete his general education, as the phrase is, and 
heard lectures at the University. Thence, in the 
same year, to Paris, for further study of his instru- 
ment at the Conservatttiro ; and in that city he gave 
several concerts, followed, the next year, by a concert 



tour through Germany and Denmark. He waa called 
in '62 to Hamburg as Concertroeister of the Philhar- 
monic Society, and remained there two years, dnring 
which time he gave concerts of Chamber music, in 
connection with the singer Stockhausen ; Madame 
Schumann, Brahma, and other noted artiste some- 
times taking part. Bofh in Germany and in London 
he enjoyed the intimacy of the great violinist Joachim, 
in whom he had the best of models. It was in 1865 
that he went to London for the season, and there 
played in a concert where Mme. Parepa sang. With 
her he was engaged bv .Mr. Bateman for the Concert 
tour in America, which led to their return here, 
their happy union by tne roont intimate of all ties, 
and their identification of them<elveii ever slnoe, and 
w«» trust for many years to come, with thi^ country ; 
for Kn<«fi has taken the first step^ to become natural- 
ized as an Ameripnn cirlzen. Thev are now seeking 
<ummer re«r in RnirNnd. Should ihev in the aut- 
umn es«»ny Enirlish op<»ni there too. before returning 
to u« in the winter, we doubt not they will meet with 
warm reception. 

Michael Kbllt.— The sketch of this clever mu- 
sical Irishman, who knew M( z^rt, which we copy on 
another page, atrangelv otnita to mention that very 
interesting book of " Reminiscence"*." which he pnh- 
tished in his later days, and whieh wtis even reprint- 
ed in this connrrv many vears ago. Copies aie rare, 
but it is well worth reading. 

Sonavisoa or McsiCAt TasTRucrinif. Mr. Jollas El^'hherf 
hM ^Mn MpDolnt«d bv the aohonl B'Mir*) Aiip«nrtPor of Mnt^l' 
en,\ I'^iifmrtion In the PqKIIt ai>hool« cf Bncton, and Is to enn- 
dart tho t^nttMng of thet hmnrh pi*nHiniill* In the btffh 
M'hnnh. Hlfl t#rm of «erTlc# will commeofv at fhe tt^ntilog 
of the next iwhAnt vear. 9epfem>>er \*t, And hi* Mtarv h>ui 
been fixed at S8800 a ye^r. Thifl office has b^en newly rrmted . 
The pinee coold not be filled by a more worthy locnmbent 
than Mr. Blebberg. 



Onr Singers Abroad* 

Mrs. C. A. Barrt. The Florentine jonrnnl 
L*Italie, of June 28. has the following account of the 
performance of Rossini's Mass. in which onr towns- 
woman bore a distingnlshed part. 

"The Fhilharmonic Hall which now covers the 
spot where once stood the gloomy prison of the 
Stinche, was filled on Friday last with the new and 
masterly harmonies of the 5ff$$e SolenneUe of Ho^sini. 
We listened religiously to this religious mu«ic, and 
many times felt ourselves transported to a divine and 
supernatural world. 

"Religious music is very difficult — because it Is 
for the masters themselves very difficult to distinguish 
the limit which separates the sacred from the pro- 
fane ; hut Rossini, In the Meue Solennelle, appears to 
have traced very clearly the exact limits ; it is there* 
fore truly a religions music, destined to raise souls 
to a contemplation of eternal truths. The various 
pieces are not all stamper! with the same grandeur of 
character, but it Is true of them that they are far 
removed from things terrestrial, and make us to for- 
get profane music. 

"The chorus Cum J^ncto is something suhlime 
and superhuman ; the concord is so perfect, the notes 
so copious, the harmony so majestic that no one 
escapes the influence of this music, which speaks to 
the heart even more than to the soul. The chorus 
singers were greeted with such enthusiastic applause 
that they had to repeat this piece ; hut, one is more 
deeply moved by the Sanctus and Benedictiis. One 
does net lose these harmonies which conduct the soul 
by a sublime ascent till within the infinite spheres. 
Here it is not enthusiasm alone— it is an abandon in 
which the heart is buried. The Qui tallis and Agnus 
7)ei pleased us very much ; they were ceriAinly very 
remarkable, but somewhat eclipsed hy the sublimity 
of the preceding pieces one has jnst listened to. 

"Mme. Barry and Mme. AIbertini-Baucard6 inter- 
preted their r<^es with great dignity and grandeur, 
and the Orchestra, directed by M. Mabellini sustained 
itself nobly through the difficult task. 

"We must praise the initiatory step of the Society 
of St. John the Baptist, who wish to raise up the 
love of the great works, and the ic^thetic sentiment 
of the Art, honoring thereby the immortal names 
which are the glory of our country. 
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"The Mesie will be repeated Wednesday, the 29lh. 
This repetition of a most admirable work will satisfy 
the coriosity of those persons who could not attend 
the performance on Friday last." 

And the following naive extract from a private 
letter from a young American in Florence appears 
in the Transcript : 

"But I must tell you about Mi-s. Barry. She is 
settin^r the ItHlians crazy with her beautiful voice. 
Vaiiiuu'CMii (the tearher) pronounces her a ereat 
vulstrf of miisif, mtd I doubt if there i.s much for her 
to learn. Yo^tenliiy she made her debut in the 
Philharmonic Hall in this city, m Ko*j*ini's 'Messe 
Solennelle,' mid carried the day. You know the 
Italians are very demonstrnrive. and if they like you, 
will .oliimr it to the utmost; and if yon are di^liked, 
they alwayx bins. But there was no end to the 
* IJrnvns,* *Ah8* and ueneral Rpplflu*«e; and it ended 
in t«eir jjivinj; her ibe most gorgi'ous bouquet I ever 
PAW. It measured two yardti in i-ireumference, with 
the initial 'C. A. B.' on it, and each of these betters 
was Kix in(*he^( in length, formed of white p'nki nn 
a rtcarb't i-eiitre of the name flowers, surronnifed with 
a ••order of Cape jehftamines }\* lari;e as our rones, 
and ad strongly and as delicately perfumed as rube 
ro-^-H. Th»' Iraliiin-i Apeak of her aff'^f'tionately as 'II 
Amerirana Contralto.' Not many Boston musicians 
can sav that they nave sunjr in he pn-sence of royal- 
ty. «n<l have h.-id a prince and his wife «n perfectlv do- 
liirhted with one as they were with her(!) The Prince 
and Princess are uoinK to call on her rtome day at 
two oVIoi'k, which m looked upon aa a great honor/' 

The Paris American Register says : 

•Miss Minkib Hauck, the American artiste of 
whom we bave nirc-sidy spoken in our columns, has 
been training repeatfd and brilliant success before 
critical and appreciative audienceM in Vienna. She 
made h«'r first appearance on the 6ib of May, in the 
tole of Marguerite in Gounod's 'Faust.' Her youth, 
her Kraei-fnl acting, added lo the extreme power and 
richness of her voice, hi once enli<«t»*d the sympathies 
of the entire hou'<e and confirmt'd the opinion we had 
already fortned, that her aitistic career is certain to 
be a series of successes. Tlic clearness of her low 
notca surprises and captivates the bearers. The 
Qcrrnnn press was unanimous in predicting for our 
fair countrywoman as high, if not higher reputation 
than that obtained by Soniag. Miss Minnie Hauck's 
subsequent ZeHino in the opera of 'Don Juan,* re- 
presented on th(5 20th of May, before an overflowing 
house, was mi»st enthusiastieally applauded. Uarely, 
if ever, were the musical lovers of Vienna favored 
with such A thorough artistic impersonation of Zer- 
linc. Miss liauck's acting; is free from all staginess. 
Ilcr delineations show deep study ; and ret, withal, 
she preserves intact that youthful freshness which 
appeals so strongly to the spectator. Iler Marguer- 
ite had raised oxpccuuions that were fully, we may 
indeed say, more than realized, by the immense 
pow»r« that she puts forth in Zerline. As an opera- 
tic vocalist, Miss Minnie Hauck is evidently called 
on to All a hii^li position ; and wo are but too happy 
to ho alfordcd an opportunity of congratulating her 
on her recent success in Vienna, thus according our 
meed of praise to American talent, as so well repre- 
sented by this lady.'' 
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Madame Coka db Wilhorst (Miss Withers that 
was, of New York) has been singing with moderate 
success in Paris ; and has now been encaged for the 
Italian Opera at llomburg, to sing, with Patti, such 
part< as Marrjnrtt of Valois, in "The Huguenots," 
and Donna Eleira in "Don Giovanni." 



Mile. Ifilsson and the Approaching Musi- 
cal Season. 

The coming of Mile. Nilsson, nowsoneornt hand, 
is looked forward to with all the more interest from the 
Cict iliiit it is so long since we have been visited by a 
really great priira (lonna. Those we have had have 
bacotnc almost traditions. Grisi and Sontag were 
of the nuinhor, but both of these illustrious dingers 
Wore pa^t their prime when they arrived in this coun- 
try. Grisi helped out her failing powers as a vocal- 
i'.t by her noble presence and flne acting, but at times 
it was the reverse of pleasant to listen to her endeav- 
ors to repeat her former triumphs in some great aria 
that had alrca<ly passed beyond her reach. Bosio 
and I'atii were young when they went from here, and 
it was reserved to Kurope to matnre their powers 
an«l b« or them at their best. Steffanone was great 
but unieliHble. La Grantxe stayed long enough to 
let us all witness the decay of her fine powers. Miss 
Kellogg, charming singer that s-ho is, has never been 
able to cope successfully with the great tragic parts, 



and has given us satisfactorily only the comedy side 
of the lyric stage. Parepa was accepted as a prima 
donna on account of her gr^at ability as a vocalist, 
but it was always somewhat under protest and with 
much shutting of the eyes to the many obvious in- 
conjrrnitics and shortcomings. 

But Nilsson comes without any drawbacks. She 
is in the prime of her youth and beauty, in the me- 
ridian of her powers as a singer, at the full tide of 
her triumphs upon the European stage. She comes 
of a people who have already given to us certainly 
one of the greatest singers that ever lived, being born 
of humble parents in the south of Sweden. She is 
the eighth child of the family. 

As has been almost without exception the case 
with all truly musical natures, hers was one of inher- 
itance, and, as has always happened, the musical in- 
stinct manifested itself at a veryeaHy acre. Her fath- 
er was an ardent lover of the art. and had charge of 
the music at the church in the little village of Husa- 
by. He was but a peasant, ])ut his life was refined 
by this beantifnl art. He taught bis son Carl the 
violin, and Christine, the little sister, would get the 
hoy's fiddle, and pick out for herself on it the tunes 
she had heard him play. Her proficiency goon be- 
came so great that the neighboring people came to 
listen and admire, and finally Carl took her with him 
to the country fairs at the market towns, and there 
she attracted great attention. Happilv. she attracted 
that of the good Thorner^>jplm, a ma-^istrate of Ljun- 
bv, who offered to provide for her musical education. 
The off.-r was accepted, and Mile. Valerius, after- 
ward Bareness of Lenhusen. became her earlic«t in- 
structor. The little peasant was soon put to school, 
and afierward sent to Stockholm and placed under 
the care of a composer and teacher of talent. Mr. 
Franz Berwald. From Stockholm she went to Paris, 
and there studied carefullv for three years before she 
went npon the stage. Her debut was made in 18b4, 
in Verdi's "Traviata." a character not specially to 
her taste, and in which she failed then to make a 
great success. Mozart's music suited her better, and 
in the "Magic Flute" she gained her earliest triumph. 
From that time to the present her career lias been 
one of uninterrupted success. Marqnerhe in Gou- 
nod's "Faust." Alice in "Robert 1e Diable," Cheru- 
bino in the "Marriage of Figaro," Lncia in Doni- 
zetti's opera, and O/the/ia in Ambroise Thomas's 
"Hamlet" have been among her important roles. Of 
late sic has been singing at Drury Lane, in opposi- 
tion to Patti at Covent Garden, and has, so far as 
popular enthusiasm goes, certainly borne awny the 
palm. The marvellous purity of her voice, her great 
beauty, -the excellence and loi'eliness of her private 
chirMctcr. the charm of her acting which gains con- 
stantly in fervor, seem to be the priiieipal elements 
of her success. 

That she will ho fully appreciated in this country 
there can scarcely be a doubt. Her renown as an 
oratorio singer is in no way inferior to that she pos- 
sesses as a prima donna. At the Handel Festival in 
1 868 at the rx>ndon Crystal Palace, and at the Bir- 
mingham festival of the previous year, she took the 
same position that Mme. Parepa' holds with us. It 
is sincerely to he hoped that the company that sup- 
ports her will be a good one, and that the whole suc- 
cess of the enterprise may not bo made to depend 
upon her single talent. If she is really well support- 
ed we may look for a more brilliant season of opera 
than wo have had since the days of the Havana Ital- 
ian company. — Sun. 

AunETi. — The Fif/aro, r.f London, indulges in this 
style of gossip about one of the most distingnisbcd of 
living compo.sers ; "M. Aubcr, now in bis eighty-ninth 
year, thinks it time to retire from the direction of the 
Conservatoire Imperial do Musiqnc. Paris. The il- 
lustrious composer is at length beginning to pay the 
penalty of great longevity. Somnolence has laid 
bold of M. Aubcr, as loss of memory, or dotage, lays 
bold of pct^ons of his age. Ho passes his days, both 
in public and private, fast asleep. M. Aulx'r nodded 
through a session of a Fine Art Committee, appoint- 
ed by M. Maurice Bichard, lo inquire Into the state 
of the drama and the lyricnl stage in France. He 
nods over his plate when be dines at the Tuilcries, 
and may be seen any day, between two and five, fast 
asleep in an open carriaec in the Bois do Botilogne. 
" Ce diiihle (Ic soihuipH,*' as he calls it, interferes 
with an opera M. Auber is compo.King. M. Auber 
is liveliest at breakfast, when his muse is most propi- 
tious in inspiring him with fresh tnclodies for his 
forthcoming score. As ho has not voice enough to 
hjim them to his mnsical secretary, ho calls to the 
servant to bring him without delay writing materials. 
But the pen is scarcely put in Lis hand when he falls 
fast asleep over his task. M. Auber was all his life 
a great sleeper. His most graceful compositions, he 
himself admits, were torn from him between sleeping 
and waking. 



Special Itatitts. 



DB8CRIPT1VX LIST OP THE 
PubllNlied br Oliver Dlta«n U C«. 



Vooal, with Piano Aooompaniment. 

The Roses. 5. G minor to g (orrf). Pemzzi. iO 
A striking song from th« fact of lt« being one of the 
Repertoire of the celebnited Nibsoa. 

Out in the Sunshine. 3. C to f. Song and 

Dance. Chase. 80 

The Happiest Time. 3. C to f . Miu Marsh. 30 

Tantum Ergo. Lord of Heaven. For four 

voices. 4. F to g. Rossi. 40 

One of the (lne«( pi eee fmr a Quitrt«i Choir ever 
publiahed. With entirely unsectarUn Engliah words. 
Erery choir and congregatioa will be delighted with 
It 

The Ring, or, "A year ago to-night." 2. Aft to 

6 flat. Austin. 35 

"How long since we parted, dear Maud, 

Bj the side of the old wicliet gate ? 
How long since I bade thee farewell. 
To straggle with fortune and fkte ?** 
A oharmlng love aoog. 

InatrmnentaL 

Up and Away. Galop. 3. G. Faust. 30 

A good sprightlj galop, with .fine cbangea of har* 
mony. 

Blush Rose Waltz. 3. 0. Godfrey. 60 

In the melodious style of this favorite eompceer. 
Mosquito I.ianciers. 3. C. FreUing. 40 

Will be a favorite at the watering places. 
Boston Common Schotti»cho. 4. F. Freising. 40 

An uncompionly good one. 
Signal Galop. 3 F. Freising. 30 

Ivy Leaves. (Ephcublatter). Op. 275. No. 2. 
3, £. Jungman. 35 

A raoderato cantiblle with a smooth flowing theme. 
No. 3. Andantino. 3. D. Jungman. 35 

Lari-Fari. Polka Mazoorka. 3. A. Frehde. 40 
Flaberle Ploka. 3. F. " 35 

In good German style. 
Ida Schottisch. 3. B6. (In Rheinlander style.) 

FrMe. 35 
Ch^vrc-Feuille (Honey Sacklo). Op. 242. 3. 

D. Egghard. 35 

A simple theme with tremolo in triplets. 
Midsummer Night's Dream. Paraphrase de Con- 
cert. 6. E. Op. 76. Smith. 75 
A Fantasie introducing the opening movement of 
the Overture, the Nocturne, and the Wedding March. 

Wandering Jew Waltzes. Four Hands. 4. A6. 

DurgmQiler. 90 

Bcoka. 

Baker's Harmont and Tiiorouoh Bam. 

B. F. Baker. Cloth, 2.00 
A work which enteni minutely into the analysis of 

Chordir, Scales. Modalations, &c., calculated to be of 

great asiititanoe both to the student and musician. 

SiLVKR WiNos. A new collection of Sabbath 
School Music. Boards, 35 

Paper, 30 
A Collwtlon, which, like tlie title is extremely 
happy in its adaptation to the wants of Sabbath 
Schools. It will secure a warm welcome from lovers 
of this clatf of sacred mosio. 



Music bt Mail.— Music is aent by mall, the expense being 
two cents for ert^ry four ounoee, or fraction thereof. Persons 
at a distance will find the con?eyance a paving of time and 
exp«n«e i o obtMning eopplies. Books can aleo be ment at 
double these rates. 



AoBRSViATioifS. — ^Degrees of difficulty are marked flrom 1 to 
7. The kef is marked with a capital letter, ae 0, B flat, fto., 
n small Koroan letter marks the highest note, if on the staff, 
an italic letter the highest note, if abovt (he staff. 
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Further Specimens of Wagner on Con- 

dncting. 

TransUtlonfl, for thU Journal, from "Ueber das Dirigiren," 
by RicH&KD Waomkk. 

III. 

Ilaving shown that the right tempo must be 
BOUjsht for in a thorough understanding of a com- 
position and of the whole way of rendering it, 
Wagner proceeds : 

The old musicians, such as Haydn and Mozart, 
had 00 true a feeling in this matter, that they 
used for the most part very general indications 
of the tempo; "Andante" between "Allegro" 
and "Adagio," the simplest possible gradation, 
nearly exhausted all that they deemed necessary. 
And with Sebastian Bach we find the time ac- 
tually not marked at all, which in the genuine 
musical sense is the most correct wav. In 
fact he said to himself something like this : "If 
one does not understand my theme, my figura- 
tion, does not feel for himself its character and 
its expression, what can such an Italian time 
mark tell him V*' — To speak from my own indi- 
vidual experience, I may mention that I furnish- 
ed my earlier operas, which were given on the 
stage, with verbal indications of the tempi, and 
still further fixed them unmistakably enough (as 
I supposed) by means of the metronome. The 
consequence was that, whenever I heard a stupid 
tempo in a performance, say of my "Tannhiiu- 
ser," the conductor always defended himself 
against my recriminations by declaring that he 
had followed my metronome marks most con- 
scientiously. From this I saw what an uncertain 
guide the Mathematics are iif music, and from 
that time I not only dropped the metronome, but 
contented myself with general indications of the 
principal time measure, bestowing my sole care 
upon the modifications of that measure, since of 
these our directors know as good as nothing. But 
latterly, I find, these general indications have 
confused and vexed the conductors again, the 
more so that they are expressed in German, and 
the gentlemen, accustomed to the old Italian pat- 
terns, are puzzled about what I mean, for exam- 
ple, by "moderate** (m&ssig), I had an annoy- 
ance of this sort lately on the part of a Kapell- 
meister, thanks to whom the music of my "Uhein- 
gold,** which in the rehearsals, under a conductor 
guided by myself, lasted two hours and a half, 
stretched itflclf out in the performance, according 
to the report in the Augsburg AUgemeine Zeit- 
ung, to three hours. In like manner I was once 
informed, by way of characterizing a perform- 
ance of my "Tannhauser," that the Overture, 
which, as I conducted it in Dresden, occupied 
twelve minutes, here took twenty. These re- 
marks apply of course to the regular bunglers, 
who show an uncommon awe in the presence of 
the Alia Breve time, steadily adhering to four 
correct normal quarter beats per measure, in or- 
der to keep alive within themselves the con- 
sciousness that they are really conducting and 
are there for something. How these four-footed 



creatures have crept out of the village church 
into our opera theatres, God only knows. 

But "dragging," on the other hand, is not the 
peculiarity of the elegant conductors of these 
later times ; on the contrary they have a fatal 
fondness for hurrying and dashing through a 
thinjr. * * * ' 

Robert Schuman once complained to me in 
Dresden, that in the Leipzig concerts Mendels- 
sohn had spoiled all his enjoyment of the Nintli 
Symphony by a too rapid tempo, especially in the 
first moTement. I myself have only once heard 
Mendelssohn conduct a Beethoven Symphony, at 
a rehearsal in Berlin. It was the eighth Sym- 
phony (F major). I observed that he singled 
out a detail here and there — almost at random — 
and labored with a certain obstinacy upon the 
clear delivery of that, succeeding so admirably 
with that one detail, that I was only puzzled to 
comprehend why he did not bestow the same at- 
tention also upon other nuarices. On the whole 
this incomparably cheerful Symphony glided 
away smoothly and entertainingly to an extraor- 
dinary degree. Personally to me several tinges 
he expressed himself to the effect that a too slow 
tempo does the most harm, and that he always 
recommended, rather than that, to take a piece too 
fast; that a really good rendering was at all 
times something rare ; but one could deceive an 
audience about it, by simply not allowing much 
of it to be remarked, and this was best done by 
not dwelling long at any point, but hurrying 
swiftly over it. Mendelssohn's own pupils must 
have heard more, and with more precision, from 
the master on this subject ; for it cannot have 
been a chance suggestion merely expressed to 
me, since I had afterwards occasion to learn the 
consequences, and finally the reasons of that 
maxim. 

Of the first I had a live experience in the or- 
chestra of the Philharmonic Society in London. 
Mendelssohn had conducted this for a long time, 
and here they had expressly held fast to the tra- 
dition of the Mendelssohnian way of rendering, 
which on the other hand was so well adapted to 
the habits and peculiarities of the concerts of this 
Society, that the suspicion must seem unavoida- 
ble that the Mendelssohnian rendering was given 
to the master by this orchestra. As an uncom- 
mon quantity of instrumental music is used in 
these concerts, but with only one rehearsal for 
each concert, I was myself obliged often to let 
the orchestra just follow the tradition, and there- 
by I learned to know a manner of delivery which 
most vividly reminded me of Mendelssohn's re- 
marks to me. The music flowed like water from 
a town pump; any holding in was not to be 
thought of, and every Allegro ended as an unde- 
niable Presto. It was painful enough to try to 
make any headway against this; for with a cor- 
rect and well modified tempo, for the first time, 
other faults of rendering, hidden beneath the 
general water flow, revealed themselves. The 
orchestra in fact played never otherwise than 
mezzo forte ; it never reached a real forte^ nor a 



real piatw. So far as possible in the important 
cases, I made it a point at last to insist upon what 
seemed to me the proper rendering as well as 
the corresponding tempo. The sound musicians 
had nothing to say against it, and rejoiced sin- 
cerely in it; it evidently seemed to suit the pub- 
lie too; only the critics were *Miraged about it, 
and these so fri^jhtened the Directors of the So- 
ciety, that on one occasion I was actually begged 
bv them to let the second movement of the K- 
flat Symphony of Mozart be played through 
again with the same reckless speed that they had 
been accustomed to, and as Mendelssohn himself 
allowed it. 

But finally the fatal maxim took a precise ver- 
bal form in the request made to me by a very 
genial elderly contrapuntist, Mr. Cipriani Potter 
(if I mistake not), whose Symphony I had to 
bring out, and who earnestly besought me to be 
sure and take the Andante quite fast, since he 
had great fear lest it might prove wearisome. I 
assured him that his Andante, however short its 
length, must certainly in any case be tedious, 
played in a tamo and unexpressive manner; 
whereas it might enchain the audience, if the 
very pretty naive theme were rendered by the 
orchestra somewhat as I hummed it over to him, 
for so at any rate he had intended it. Mr. Pot- 
ter was much moved, admitted that I was right, 
and excused himself only by remarking that he 
was no longer in the habit of taking that sort of 
orchestral rendering into the account. In the 
evening, just af^er that Andante, he pressed my 
hand most joyfully. 

I have been reaWy astonished to find how little 
of this true sense of tempo and right rendering 
our modern musicians show ; and this experience 
I have got, alas! among the very chiefs and 
Coryphoei of our musical life of to-day. Thus I 
found it impossible to make Mendelssohn under- 
stand my feeling of the perverse way in which 
they generally spoil the tempo of the third move- 
ment of the F-major Symphony (No. 8) of Beet- 
hoven. This is one example out of many, that 
ought to open our eyes to a terribly questionable 
side of our musical art sense. 

We know how Ilaydn, using the form of the 
Minuet for a refreshing transition from the Ada- 
gio to the final Allegro of his Symphonies, — par- 
ticularly in his last masterworks in that kind. — 
went so far as to quicken its tempo quite decid- 
edly, and contrary to the peculiar character of the 
Minuet. Clearly he adopted into this movement, 
especially for the Trio, even the "Landler" of his 
day, so that the dcsignntion "Menuetto," as re- 
gards the time at least, was no longer appropri- 
ate, and the title was preserved merely for tra- 
dition's sake. In spite of this I believe, that al- 
ready Haydn's Minuet is commonly taken too 
fast ; it is certainly so with that in Mozart's Sym- 
phonies, as one must very clearly feel, if he should 
hear, for example, the Minuet of his G-minor 
Symphony, or, still more, that of the one in C, 
played in a more moderate tempo ; in which case 
the latter, commonly dashed through at Presto 
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rncptl. r*»feivef» a wholly nifl[*»rent exf»re8siion, at 
onc'»» jrraci'fnl. vigorous and ffStivt*, — whereas 
otherwise the Trio, with the thou<;htfully held 
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becomes a mere unmear.in«T rush of sound. 

Now BeethoTen, for his 8th Symphony, as well 
as in some other works, had in mind a real ji^enuine 
Minut^t; this he places, byway of complement 
and rontrast to a prece<linjr Allegretto ScherzandOy 
between two large principal Allegro movements ; 
and, that there may be no doubt about his pur- 
pose in renrard to the tempo, he ina> kn it, not 
MenuettOf but Tempo di Menuetto. Now this new 
and unusual characteristic of the two middle 
movements of a Symphony has come to been* 
tirely overlooked : the Allegretto Scherzando^ it 
was supposed, must represen ihe customary An- 
dante, and the Tempo di Menuetto the customary 
**Schcrzo ;" and, since this conception would not 
work with either of them, the result was that the 
whole wonderful Symphony, whoae middle move- 
ments yielded none of the usual effects, came to 
to be looked upon by our musicians as a sort of 
incidental side work of the Beethoven muse, who 
afler the severe exertion of the A-major Sympho- 
ny thought she would do something light for once. 
Accordingly they always drag the Allegretto 
ScherzandOt and then with unwavering resolution 
treat the Tempo di Menuetto as a'n enlivening 
lAndltTy and you never know what you have 
heard when it is done. But commonly one is 
glad when the torture of the Trio is over. This 
most charming of all idyls, with the usual swift 
tempo, and with its triplet passages for the vio- 
loncello, becomes a veritable monstrosity: this 
accompaniment is accounted one of the most difH- 
cnlt of all for violoncellists, who work away up 
along and down along with its hurried staccato, 
without producing at the best anything more 
than an extremely painful scratching. But even 
this difficulty solves itself naturally and of itself, 
just 10 soon as the right tempo, corresponding to 
the tender song of the boms and clarinets, is 
taken ; while those instruments, on their part, 
surmount all the difficulties to which the clarinet, 
particularly, is so painfully exposed, that even its 
best artist must be constantly in dread of a so- 
called "squawk" (Kicks), I remember how all 
the musicians seemed to breathe again when I 
made them play this piece in the right moderate 
time, by which means also the humoristie sfor- 
zando of the Basses and Bawoons 
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immediately made its intelligible effect, the short 
crescendi became clear, the sofl pianissimo of the 
closing bars became effective, and indeed the 
main part of the movement acquired its right ex- 
pression of an easy, comfortable gravity. 

Now once I was present with Mendelssohn at 
a performance of this Symphony under the con- 
ductorship of the late Kapellmeister Reissiger in 
Dresden, and we conTcrsed together about the 
dilemma I have just described ; I told him I be- 
lieved that I had come to an understanding with 
my colleague there beforehand, as to its right so- 
lution, for he had promised me to take the tempo 
slower than usual. Mendelssohn admitted that I 
was perfectly right We listened. The third 



movement began, and to my dismay I had to hear 
the same old Ldndler tempo; but before I could 
express my indignation, Mendelssohn smiled to 
me, rot-king his head in a contented way, and ex- 
claimed : "Yes, 'tis good so ! Bravo I" So from 
dismay I fell into astonishment Whether Reis- 
siger was open to severe blame or not — T could 
readily see that he might have relapsed into the 
old tempo from reasons which would lead me into 
farther explanations — Mendelssohn's indifference 
to this strange artistic proceeding naturally awoke 
in me the doubt, whether anything distinjznisha- 
ble presented itself here to him at all. I seemed 
to loo'c into a very abyss of superfic'ality, into an 
utter void. 



Honor to Beethoven. 

[From th« London Orehefitn, Jnlj 15]. 

The rentennary festival is the declaration, by gener- 
al consent, of what a man is and what he is not. The 
Art-world resi^DS the gratification of carping nnd 
despising, for the luxury of praising and patronizing. 
Individnal reprobation passes into collective admira* 
lion. The innate power of srenias has reconciled its 
enemies, time has leavened the lump, the right de- 
cision has been oommnnicated to all, and the poor, 
miiiundertitood, degraded, crack-brained artist — cmck- 
brained, hecaase he coald and did see inconceivably 
above every one around him in his day and genera* 
tion— is at Ia.<t admitted into the goodly company of 
apostles and priphets a« one who has portrayed pas- 
sions that all can feci, and ronnifested trnths which 
all wiIUnn;1y and gladly recoisnize. No doubt there 
is son.ewhat of pretension and afTectation in these 
high Folemnizations in honor of the individual arti^^t ; 
bat the ceremony is commonly fonnded upon jastifl- 
able pride and honest science, and accompanied with 
much self devotion and very general aflfectntion. 

A hundred years a^o— a week before the Christmas 
next coming — there came into this world of ours the 
Beethoven, who in his lifetime was received only by 
the few, but whote popniarity now is as deserved as 
it is universal. He appesred in the musical world 
at an epoch when the colossal (riants— having disi- 
covered that music meant infinitely more than mere 
art in sounds, and was one of the hiichest means of 
giving outward expression to the soul of man — had 
resigned the practice of simply obeying directions and 
working in ordinary forms, and taken to the higher 
effort of illustrating emotion, describing passion, and 
grasping the gamut of sounds as the medium of illus- 
trating their analysis of the entire range of the hu- 
man heart. Handel had turned the accustomed cur- 
rent of harmonical combination into a way of his 
own, chiefly distinguished for its marvellous nnalter- 
ability. He knew much and felt much ; had settled 
within himself what would assuredly move, and what 
was simply necessary to carry on. Whatever his 
state of mind, he was ever ready to cover so much 
paper in his-own grand and steadfast manner ; accu- 
rate, reflective, and when necessary discharging the 
suppressed electric light of his well balanced and 
thoronghly-held-in-hand imagination. The passion 
never distnrbed him, it only forced out the corres* 
ponding expression. He saw all that was nece<$f:ary, 
and declined to see more than was necessary. Every 
great composer in writing draws upon a certain 
amount of stock kept at command for ready and in- 
stant use. Is he gay or melancholy, pasRionate or 
enthusiastici He has the illnstrations lying in his 
brain and memory for each of these feelings : he may 
do somethinc that he did not do before, but ho is not 
taken off* his balance, and is prepared to do all that 
is required of him*. This was easentially the case 
with Handel, and his accurate perception always led 
him to a right use of the enormous stock he had 
treasured np in his youth. Bach had never the 
means, nor ind ed the opportunity of accumulating 
the funds in reserve like Handel. ' He had never Iieen 
to Italy, petted by CarJinals, adored by the bright 
stars or vocalization, worshipped by inatrumcntalists 
of world-wide renown, and pondered over and mar- 
velled at by all contemporary composers. Bach was 
a dweller in small towns, occasionally a visitor at 
miniature courts, a player on rough and roaring or- 
gans, a teacher of inaccurate and occasionally im- 
practicable amateurs, an inhabitant of small cottages, 
a husband of a wife who brought him children enough 
for five wives, and thus his opportunities for self-re- 
flection were not apparently very great, and his means 
of knowledge resulting from observation and compas- 
sion were exceedingly limited. These things he 
found to be right and lovely, and amid much of trial, 



much of delight, he set to work to do that which lay 
before him to do. Hero he had the advantage ovtr 
Handel— the calls of the Christian year— real, good, 
bettering work, work that must be done, and by the 
best part of his being. As an amfiteur, he tried the 
science of music in his own way, beginning with the 
possible— almost the childish. Bui work for his 
choir, food for his congregation, the motet for the 
day's festival, was his business, the occupation of his 
life. Not for him was the occasional anthem for a 
royal wedding, or the burial of a royal consort, or 
the crowning of the new moaarch ; his grand Bishop 
was the humble pastor of his well known parishion- 
eri* ; his audience— tradesmen and the poor ; his 
choir and hand— the children from his own school ; 
and the only romance, the only enthusiasm he could 
get was from the calls for the 'noxt Sunday, or the . 
nearest forthcoming feast-day. He needed no niore, 
for tliev drew from him all that prejudice and foresight, 
all that learning and judgment, all that heart and 
imagination could supply. His business was work 
for the sanctuary — not one of rare doings, high cele- 
brations, gorgeous dresuings, and scenic bowings and 
genuflections— but the sober, decorous, and unpre- 
tentious formalism of the Lutheran. He attempted 
to do well— to do his best, kept on, and ultimately 
determined the problem — that the legitimate employ 
of imitative counterpoint was a progressive thing and 
illimitable— end or perfection, impossible. He had 
large means as to performance, and there was no ne- 
cessity to he economical as to lime. Ho started deter- 
mined to be true to himself and his mission, and was 
enabled to fulfil it. No living man could take up 
his mantle. With him died a power that no self- 
taught man has ever before or since accumulated in 
one person. The all of difilcnlty and excellence in 
the massing of sounds together had been drawn out 
of him. He obeyed the laws lying in nature for the 
combination o( sounds, and used them with purity 
and fust judgment for the exhibiiion of thoughts 
which it has Uken a century and a half to understand 
and appreciate. As the high prophet in music of the 
Christian life he well painted the l)est and holiest feel- 
ings of our nature. Of the quick dash of Handel in 
fixing in sounds the lower feelings — the more mun- 
dane states— he knew nothing. It was not rcquir d 
of him ; but he put into musical forms of love and 
devotion, of faith and hope, of joy and grief, more 
than the world had before ever dreamt of. He prov- 
ed that there was a true life in sounds, and that there 
was another language besides words for the develop- 
ment of all the best portion of the human heart. Of 
Bach's children— and he had over a score— none 
could follow him, and his bestuught son, Emmanu- 
el, turned court devotee and walked not after the 
footsteps of his father. Emmanuel eliminated a 
courtly system of forms and fashions out of the man- 
nscripu* of the old Lutheran Cantor, and opened mod- 
els for Haydn. The old worid spirit and the Chris- 
tian devotion were lost. Mozart discovered it in his 
last career, and did just enough to direct the spirit of 
Beethoven. 

But Beethoven in his manhood was not concerned 
in the music of the sanctuary. He pleaded and work- 
ed for truth and heart In musical art, but whether sad 
or smiling, anxious or weeping, ho was outside the 
work— the true work, doubting and defying, if not 
absolntely scoffing. And the rancour of the hatrecl 
was at times the more intense tipd fearful from his 
own knowledge that his real place, his proper daty 
was only to bo found in the sanctuary. His songs, 
quartets, operas, cantatas, overtures, and symphoniee 
are only so many auant coariers of his grand illnsira- 
tion of the Encharistical service— the climax of all 
his work— and only marred bv his too great desire to 
teach its poetry and its faith. ' To the unbeliever it is 
merely so much dust and ashes — the confusions of a 
thoughtful but ill regulated and unbalanced intcllet; 
to the pious in church harmony it is rank heresy ; to 
the conventional artist it is morbid thinking and 
miserable working. It ha no padding, no straw 
stuffing — there is no dishonor of this sort. But it is 
Beethoven as Beethoven always was. 

If writing the Pastoral Symphony, he made a church 
of his garden, or of the forest, and was worshipping 
in his own strange way, for his heart was one reser- 
voir of reverence. By the closing of his oatward ears 
ho was shut out of the world, feeding upon his own 
full feelings with all the simplicity of a child. He 
more often wrote in a passion, in an agony than 
aught otherwise, with a vague notion that man waa 
his brother and God his Creator, and it was his duty 
to instruct the one and honor the other; and his tem- 
per was not a little embittered by the perception that 
his thoughts were mistaken and his purposes rendered 
of no avail. He held in hatred all hollow and untrue 
composition, and in some sense with hiok all music 
should or ought to he holy music. 

His characters in the opera of the "Fidelia" sre all 
decided and real, but they are more like beings of a 
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snpertor world, and have the true Shakespearean im- 
press. They discn^, open prison doors, dip sravos, 
attempt murders, sing jojrfal pasans, as if the inmates 
of some monastery in the wilderness standing out in 
ail its silent serenity, and knowini; nothing bnt its 
own recluse world within. Beethoven, like Bach, 
has left no Elislta ; wo are in the dark apces — the times 
of brown — for the tinsel is too transparent to produce 
any other feelinj; than the most intense melancholy. 
There will bo no proGrress without more of the Beet> 
hoven faith and the Bach mode of work. 



Liszt's ''St ElizabetL*' 

A writer in the Globe (London) makes the follow- 

infi^ remarks upon the cantata of the Abb^ Liszt, 

which has recently been performed at the New Phil- 
harmonic Concerts : 

The story of St. Eliiabeth of Hungary, whether 
viewed from the ultra-Catholic side of the Count de 
Montalembert, or from the ultra-Protestant side of 
Canon Kingsley, is an interesting and beautiful story 
— one whose principal incidents are eminently fitted 
for artistic treatment As subjects for the pencil, they 
have been treated again and again ; but the idea of 
working them into a dramatic poem fitted for musi- 
cal illustration has seemingly first occurred to, certain- 
ly been first carried into eflfect bv, Herr Otto Roqnette 
and the Abb^ Ltsst. Whether their combined achiev- 
ment is to be regarded as a final one, admits of a 
good deal of doubt— doubt only to be satisfactorily 
resolved in the "future," when almost everything 
which musicians have hitherto called music has ceased 
to give pleasure, and not till then. Meanwhile, an 
opportunity of making acquaintance with the kind of 
art which is to take the place of the art of Haydn and 
Mozart has been afforded to those who have not done 
so already in a performance, under the direction of 
Dr. Wylde, of the work to which we have referred, 
"The Legend of St. Elizabeth," UstefuUy advertised 
as "the most sensational musical work of modern 
times"— a title likely, it might have been thought, to 
be disputed for some of the musical works performed 
by certain "colored" vocalists who occupy the lower 
room in St. James's Hall. We go to the hearing of 
a new musical work, if not always with the hope, cer- 
tainly with the desire of being pleased with it ; and 
the task of recording and justifying disappointment 
is as little agreeable to us as disappointment itself. 
To say that the Abb^ Liszt's share in "The Legend 
of St. Elizabeth" is altogether devoid of beauty or 
freshness, that there is nothing in it which we recall 
with pleasure, and over which we would willingly 
linger in a future inspection of the score, would be to 
say a great deal too much. The introduction, for 
example, though unduly proti acted, is elegant and 
agreeably instrumented. A chorus of children in the 
first scene is fresh and characteristic, and, uken at a 
somewhat slower pace than it was taken by Dr. 
Wylde— "con (jraxia" as it is marked by the compos- 
er—would make a good effect. The treatment, also, 
of the principal motiro, towards the end of the same 
scene, is graceful and ingenious. But what are a few 
oases in a desert such as that over which we travelled 
on Wednesday night, mocked too, as we were so 
often, till bitter experience taught us better, by so 
many mirages ? Regarded as a whole, the music of 
"The Legend of St. Elizabeth" is deficient in form 
and coherence, and disfigured by a greater number of 
hideous effects than have, it is to be hoped, ever be- 
fore 1>een included in the same limits of time or space. 
Choruses, every few bars of which are in some differ- 
ent key or time, are connected together by passages 
seemingly interminable of ana ^r/an/«— suggestive 
of nothing bnt astonishment that any singers should 
ever have been able to execute them with approxi- 
mate correctness. How far use might reconcile us to 
some of the combinations which the AbM Liiizt has 
essayed, we are not in a condition to say. Use will 
reconcile men, as it is said to reconcile a certain class 
o( anguillid(e, to a good deal which, without it, is as- 
suredly very hardly borne. But even the worm- 
not "used" to torment— will turn on its tormentor ; 
and the audience of Wednesday, pattens inJuHte as 
they had so far proved, rose against a certain Crusa- 
ders' March at the end of the performance, a certain 
double pedal in which irritated them after a while 
past endurance, It is needless to say that "The Le- 
gend of St. Elizabeth" does not contain anything that 
could by anv figure of speech be called an ana. The 
rigid exclusion of all such concessions to human 
weakness is an essential part of the system on which 
the composer has worked. "When a man talks to 
me of his system," said Lord Byron, "T give him up." 
We do not give up the Abb^ Liszt, for we are not 
without hope of hearing him once again on the piano 
forte— not, however, in bis own nnsie. 



Music in Eace. 

Mr. Henry F. Chorley read a paper some time 
since, with this quaint title, before the Anthropologi- 
cal Society of London. We are indebted to the 
Choir for the subjoined report : 

He began his remarks by apologizing for having 
made the attempt to deal with so vast a subject as na- 
tional music in the limits of a single paper. In a 
course of lectures at the Boyal Institution he had 
some years ago dealt with the subject at greater 
length. These lectures he had prepared for publica- 
tion, but had purposely held them back because of 
the unsettled condition of some parts of the subject. 
All he could offer at the present time would be frag- 
ments, not completed work. The difficultv of know- 
ing how much of national music so called is genuine, 
was great. His experience convinced him that gen- 
nine national music exists in 8mnller quantities than 
has been believed. Then how often were airs incor- 
rectly written. Notation, it must he remembered, 
was A modern art, and could not be accepted without 
caution. If poets commit errors in writing the ordi- 
nary words of their poems, how much more common 
are mistakes in the multiplicity of signs in musical 
notation. Of the travellers to* whom we are often in- 
debted for the notation of national airs, nearly all are 
amateurs, and many are ladies. Then as to the an- 
cient pictures of musical instruments, it was a mis- 
take to accept them as correct. Literal truth in art 
was a thing only recently gained, and this had no 
doubt been obtained at the expense of imagination. 
He would not therefore of necessity believe in the 
pictures of preposterous harps, played by preposter- 
ous men, on the walls of Ezyptian palaces. While 
speaking with gratitnde toall'those who had investi- 
gated this subject of national music, he would say 
that he thought the instruments of the ancients had 
been too much overlooked. The modification which 
accent and rate of movement produce in music is very 
great. Who would suppose that the stirring "Scots 
wha hae" and the plaintive "Land of the Leal" were 
the same air ? The pastoral air from "Messiah," 
"He shall feed his flock," was then played, and re- 
peated in double quick time with the accent strongly 
marked, producing an excellent and pretty dance 
tune. 

In the music of worship, said Mr. Chorley, we 
must distinguish between what is mystical end what 
is congregational, between what is witnessed and what 
is partaken of. For himself, he had never been mov- 
ed so deeply by gorgeons ritual mn^ic such as he had 
heard at Cologne and Vienna, as he had been by the 
simple, unisonous singing of a vast congregation, 
which came upon the ear like the voice of many wa- 
ters. Here he would notice that in German orato- 
rios, whenever a psalm tune or chorale occurred in 
the music, it was the custom of the coneregation to 
lift up their voices and swell the sound of choir and 
orchestra. But in England these oratorios were turn- 
ed into mere concert music. 

After a short reference to the music of the syna- 
cogue as the most ancient service music in existence. 
Mr. Chorley passed on to say that the social condi- 
tions and the varying character of different nations 
affected their music. For example, France and Italy 
have in their national music nothing to correspond 
with the German students' soncs, while the madrical 
comes from the south. He knew of no more vivid 
expression of nationality in music than was to be 
found in the German songs of the table. He had in 
his time done a good deal in adapting English words 
to German music, but the result has always been un- 
satisfactory. This could not bo helped. To each, 
his own. The strong, stirring, muscular songs of the 
Germans have no equivalent. In the early history of 
nations, as must be evident to all, music did not keep 
pace with art and manufacture. Witness the curious 
productions of Eastern mosaic, when compared with 
the cacophony,the mere drum music, in which the peo- 
ple delighted. Some of the most beautiful national 
airs come from the north— from Russia, Denmark, 
Norway, etc. The airs of Servia were equally noted 
for beauty. The music of chimes and bells must by 
no means be overlooked in the study of national mu- 
sic. Their purpose was no doubt originally to warn, 
and to collect men in cases of danger. Here he 
could not but be reminded of Miss Ingelow's poem, 
"The High Tide in Lincolnshire," where the sum- 
mons from the belfry tower was described with so 
much force and picturesqueness. The mn<ic of bells 
was so free and so changing that he believed it had 
suggested many effects in melody. A Norwenrian air, 
evidently indebted in such a way, was put in as an 
example. Id the Low Countries it was the custom 
of organists to play on the bells, and he had himself 
tried the art in Holland years ago, but found it to re- 
quire much more physical strength than he possessed. 
He had said nothing of the music of our own islands. 



He was reminded of the old story of the man who 
wrote a book on Ireland, one chnptcr of which ran as 
follows: "Chop. VI. Oy Snakks ik Irkland — 
There fire no snnkos in Ireland " With Biitish na- 
tional muRic tlip predicament was of a preciKely op- 
posite kind. There was so much to bo said that ho 
could not now deal with it to any advanuge. He 
might hope, however, at some future time to resume 
the subject on which ho had so imperfectly spoken 
that night. A vote of thanks was passed to Mr. 
Chorley for his paper. 



How to Form an Art Mnseoin. 

Here is the conclusion of Mr. Charles C. Per- 
kins's very valuable article on Art Museums in the 
last number of the North American Review : 

At the Archteoloirical Congress held at Dresden in 
1652, the Baron d'Auf>iess exposed his long cherish- 
ed scheme of establishing a collection of material re- 
lating to German history, literature and the flue arts, 
from the earliest times down to the middle of the 
seventeenth century, including an archsoological and 
artistic library, and of rendering these treasures use* 
ful by publications, manuals and other means. He 
offered to loan his own vast collections to the muse- 
um for a period of ten years. This noble project was 
received with enthusiasm, and Nuremberg was select- 
ed as the city in which it should be carried out. The 
next year Bavaria approved the resolution, and the 
Diet at Frankfort decreed that the museum should be 
calfed "National." Four years after its foundation 
it had l)ecome-so prosperous, through the liberal gifU 
of King Louis and the Wngs of Bavaria and Prussia, 
that its directors were enabled to purchase the noble 
old Carthusian convent, where its collections, includ- 
ing those purchased from Baron d'Aufsess in 1864, 
are now arrani^ed. Here are pictures, engravings, 
tissues, faiences, eoldsmiths' work, medals and seals, 
the most remarkable of which have been reproduced 
in a scries of drawings, photographs and encravings, 
already lOO.OOO in number; 60.000 tracings and 
drawings illustrate secondary dasscR of art (as, for 
insranco, all forms of the bed from Roman times to 
the present day), and the history of eminent |>erhon8 
is followed up through portraits* coats of arms, seals 
and medals. At present such laudable enterprises 
are subordinate to the purchase of the masterpieces 
of the past, which are becoming more and more rare. 
The directors wisely spend their available funds in 
this way, because they know, to borrow the worrls of 
M. Muntz, that when America s/iall enter into die lists ^ 
they will no longer have the opportunity. 

This reflection is one which, as Hamlet says, 
"should give us pause." at least long enough to ex- 
press the hope that America will not wait until Eu- 
rope shall have gathered all the harvest of the past 
into her museums. It strikes us the more, because 
we have lately met with it elsewhere, even more forci- 
bly expressed. As, for example, in the Chroniqiie 
des Arts, which counsels France to secure all French 
masterpieces for her national and municipal museums 
before America, recognizing the necessity of forming 
museums, shall compete for them aud increase their 
already enormous value. "The day cannot t>e far 
distant," says the writer, "when the United States 
will dcsiie to form collections, for it is impossible to 
admit that so intellierent a people can long continue 
to ignore the fact that flne arts make men moral by 
raising them to a comprehension of the beautiful, and 
that they increase the wealth of nations by develop- 
ing good taste in their artisans'.' 

Accustomed to a central authority which has the 
power to lead, decree and foster such institutions, we 
cannot wonder that Europeans are unable to compre- 
hend our backwardness in imitating their example. 
They forget that individual exertion must here take 
the place of government action ; that the will of many 
must be first influenced instead of the will of one, and 
that when this is accomplished we hare no palaces 
and castles to supply us with works of art. They do 
not recognize that we are cslled upon to solve a new 
problem, and to discover some way of overcoming 
the obstacles which are created by our position. 

The history of many ancient and medisBval cities 
governed by democratic forms, and actively engaged 
in commercial pursuits, proves that these are compat- 
ible with the utmost splendor of art attainment. 
Athens, Argos and Samoa in antiquity, Florence, 
Venice and Genoa in the Middle Ages, were all com- 
mercial and all republican. They were led by men 
who gave the impulse to popular taste and fostered 
its growth ; Pericles made Athens the artistic glory 
of Greece, and Cosmo de' Medici decked Florence 
with art's brightest jewels. Being themselves mon* 
archs in disguise, tiny formed a radiating centre 
which illuminated the whole body politic in matters 
to which democracy and trade are necessarily indif- 
ferent. In avowed monarchies we find always the 
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Famp muse of arii^tic life or denth : namely, tho 
presence or nhscnce of ft central directinnj spirit, 
whether inspired bv selfish motives, and parronizinj); 
art to enhanro tho splendor of a reio;n, or br noble 
motives; with these it is one ofthcmostelevntinfr and 
civilizing; influenccfl which can be brought to bear np- 
on a people. In either case the leader muist impof^e 
it upon his ^nhjccts nntil they have learned to love it, 
and can no longer cxi.<«t without it. Munich would 
Btill be the insiprnificant and unattractive capital of a 
pccond-rato European kinfydom, had not Kinji: Louis 
been filled with an enthusiastic love of art, and a con- 
sequent determination to make it one of the richest 
centres of art upon the continent. While still Crown 
Prince of Bavaria he employed agents to point out 
and obtain for him all available masterpieces, and 
thus the marbles from JEgina, the Barberini Faun, 
and many other treasures found their way to the 
Glyptothck instead of the British Museum. So also 
in Knfrland all the growth of industrial art may l>e 
traced back to the action of Prince Albert. So also 
the power vested in the Emperors of Russia and Aus- 
tria, and the King of Bavaria, has been made use of 
by enlightened men in their dominions to create the 
new museums of which wo have spoken in these 
pages. 

But where are Americans to find a substitute for 
this apparently necessary centre of action ? This is 
a question which we have not hitherto been called up- 
on to answer, and which demands our gravest con- 
sideration. We cannot hope to find it at Washing- 
ton, nor in our State governments (though these may 
eventually aid us by making the study of drawing 
obligatory in the public schools), nor ct»n we look for 
it in unassisted individual action, which most be lim- 
ited and comparatively feeble* Our only hope lies 
in the stronger action of universities and educational 
institutes. Harvard and Yale, by founding art pro- 
fessorships, and by aiding art projects to the extent 
of their ability may put into witling hands the lever 
with which to move the American world. We look 
to them for aid as we look to no other source, be- 
cause we know that they can most reasonably be ex- 
pected to understand the importance of the work 
which art museums and schools of design are capa- 
ble of accomplishing Our hope for the success of 
the proposed Museum of Art in Boston, for instance, 
is mainly grounded upon the consent of its educa- 
tional institutions to take an active part in its govern- 
ment, and to loan it their art collections. If art is a 
unit, so is education ; the cause of cultivation is one, 
and whether we kbor for it through letters or through 
art. we are equally serving the same noble end. 

If European speculators upon future art collections 
in America cannot fiiirly estimate how the absence of 
a central authority is feft when the attempt is made 
to found them, neither can they sufficiently enter into 
our national character to know our dislike of taking 
such slow, well calculated steps as are necoosary to 
insure their sticcess. The course taken at Kensinjf- 
ton and at Vienna, of planting an acorn with hope 
that it may grow into an oak, does not tally with our 
impatient desire to realize our ideas at oiice in full 
splendor. We need art in America, and some one 
immediately proposes to purchase the Villa Albini, 
transport its matchless bas-reliefs from the spot where 
Winckclman's fostering care united them, and turn 
the Casino into an American Academy, which slinll 
at once stand on a par with the Frcilch Academy at 
the Villa Medici. We want museums, and our'ten- 
doncy is to spend all our money in erecting a huge 
building whose empty halls will do but Jlitle to help 
us toward the end we have in view. What we shall 
do if we are wise is to begin by building only for the 
purpose of placing collections alirady bought or giv- 
en ; or better vet, by hiring for this purpose «orae va- 
cant looms, where they can he kept until we have 
matured our plans and found out exactly what we 
want. Tho Kensington Museum l>egan in "the 
Brompton Boilers," and iron sheds wero added to 
cover new acquisitions ; so also tho collections at 
Vienna have been for years kept in the rooms of the 
Imperial "Ball Haus" awaiting the completion of a 
building fitting their present importance. So again 
the collections of the Nuremberg Museum were tem- 
porarily placed for eleven years before its directors 
purchased the Cnnhusian convent to receive thom. 

All these examples teach us that our motto should 
be, "Festina lentc." Given that we start with a few 
rooms full of really good objects, — a collection of 
Chinese or Japanese Incs and enamels, for instance, 
which it would always be easy to form in this coun- 
try,— and with works of art loaned for a time by pub- 
lic institutions or private persons, supplemented with 
as many originals and reproductions as our funds 
will allow us to purchase, we cannot fail, if we open 
our doors freely by day and in tho evening to the 

{>nb1ic, to excite an ever- increasing interest which will 
ead to (rifts of money and works of art, and eventu- 
ally to the erection of fuc!i a building as will be an 



honor and an embellishment to any city. 

No man ever regretted the time spent upon a work 
which when finished was pronounced perfect, and no 
one ever gauged a result, whether bad or good, by 
the hours or years spent over it. The only impor- 
tant thing is that when done there should be no 
cause for regret. Better never have museum build- 
ings than have bad ones, for if they are so they will 
give the. lie to that clause of otir programme which 
profcsfos to serve the caure of art through architec- 
ture, the oldest and one of the noblest of arts. 



A Mass in the (French) Conntry. 

The Sihnrday Evening Gazette translates the fol- 
lowing, which shows what church music comes to 
sometimes in old Catholic countries. 

If the /-c/e Dieu lasts fiAeen days in the Paris sub- 
nrbs, the Military Mass lasts all the year round at 
Bourgcs. says a writer in a late number of L' Opinion 
Nationafe. Imagine the imposing effect produced in 
the immense Gothic cathedral by a detachment of 
twenty-two soldiers escorting the regimental band. 
The little altar bell tinkles freely. Porr rtez armet I 
cries the officer, and at once there begins a "religious" 
fantasia on themes from Gounod's Faust with solos 
for tho cornet ; the music echoes under the sacred 
arches, and accompanies, without intermission, the 
morning service. One can hear but little of a Faust 
fantasia, without murmuring the words of the song, 
without recalling Goethe's poetic phantom.s, without 
looking round as if for the lost friends whose voices 
are heard afar off. "Pleasures for me, lesfoHes mail- 
reuses" — sing three trombones in unison, while the 
priest intones the Kt/rie Klnaon. R'pjisez v's urmes ! 
shouts the captain, to give a lit'le unity of effect. The 
priest has hardly finished before the flageolet sighs : 
"Allow me to offer my arm, my beautiful girl," etc. 
You cast your glances round to see to which Mar- 
guerite Faust may he speaking, but you only detect 
a sapper slyly holding out a snuff'-box to a comrade 
who can hardly reach for a pinch with his gloved fin- 
gers, and he swears perceptibly in his beard. The 
priest has meanwhile been reading some terrible les- 
son on eternal punishment, and the captain, knowing 
the absolute need of keeping up a unity of impres- 
sion, cries in a terrible voice : Por-rr rtez armes! 

A ray of sunlight comes through the windows of 
the choir, and you see illuminated a crowded world 
of the old saints : Saint Cecilia, leaning on her dumb 
harp, "the musician of silence," as a contemporary 
poet has called her ; Saint Mark, reclining on a lion ; 
Saint John, with the eagle bearing his pen ; Saint 
Stephen, stoned to death ; all of the heroic legends of 
the primitive church — the period of the martyrs bo- 
fore that of the executioners. Tho paintings in the 
windows were spread extensively over the pavements 
by the light which passed through them, and all the 
painted figures seemed to breathe. "Let me look at 
thy fa'C," sings the comet, and the vision is gone. 
Faust and Marguerite again pass before you. "Let 
me look at thy face," insists tho cornet, just at tho 
moment when the chorister raises the chasuble of the 
priest. "To your knees I" says the captain. They 
beat a salute.' " Vive V Emp — " begins a heedless 
soldier, who is immediately hushed up. The little 
bell Founds oAcner, but not less feebly. The Faust 
fantasia is stopped just at tho point where n religious 
sentiment enters into Gounod's work, and the mass is 
over. Tho twenty-two soldiers put their twenty-two 
guns on their led shoulders, and the crowd slowly 
melts away before them. 



A Sketch of the Tronbadours, Tronveres, 

and Minstrels. 

nV FANNY RAYMOND RITTER. 

[From nn Int«rest!nK Series of ArttelM \n ihe "Now York 

Weekly Review.*'] 

In Provence, on the flowery shores of the Durance, 
in the land where Grecian culture, tended bv tho Ho- 
mans, had never wholly l>cen destroyed , where the 
arts of peace had long flourished, and yet more richly 
nfjer the migrations of tho nniions, and in emulation 
of the Spanish Arabs; under the brilliant heaven of 
Southern Franco, where nature, womanly beauty, 
manly courace, and courtly manners lent their highest 
charms to lite, the luxuriant flower of lyric song first 
sprang forth among the troubadours. It is true that 
the music and poetry of the troubadours was a natu- 
ral outgrowth of that epoch of stirring life, of lore, 
longing, hatred, joy and melancholy ; but every 
mrntnl growth demands its appropriate soil. And 
only in the highest circles could an appropriate field 
for lyric song then exist among men set apart from, 
and above the merchant and laboring classes, sub- 
ject to King and Church, yet devoid of asceticism 



and inspired with a lore of freedom and order ; ac- 
customed to splendor, beauty, and ceremony from 
childhood, and yet regarding the culture of letters as 
an occupation of equal honor with that of the pro- 
fes.«ion of arms. Though the profession of singer had 
been regarded as an honorable one since the time of 
the Gallic bards, and though the jongleurs, musical 
and poet'C conjurors who travelled from castle to 
castle for the entertainment of barbarous chieftains, 
had preceded the troubadours, it was only towards 
the end of the eleventh century that it came to be 
considered as a matter of perhaps even more conse- 
quence that a youthful knight should know how to 
compose, sing, and play, than that he should invent 
verses, and read and write correctly. The Romance 
tonguo or Proven yal langnage, afterwards called the 
Lanffue (Toe, in which the troubadour songs were 
written, was already formed, and accepted as the lan- 
guage of ihe people, in the beginning of the twelfth 
century. It had been spoken, though in an unformed 
state, as early as the ninth century, by Charlemagne 
and his successors. The art of the troubadour was 
entitled the gai saber (or gaie science) ^ and to the idea 
of gaiety a noble meaning was attached. The true 
chevalier, it was said, should never lo9e his normal 
feeling of enthusiasm and joy ; like an interior son, 
tho joy of love should illuminate his life, and continu- 
ally excite him to lofty actions and fortitude in trial, 
purifying his soul from envious, sombre sadness, from 
avarice, torpidity, and hardness of mind. Melancholy 
was regarded as a morbid feeling bom of scepticism 
and degeneracy, a want of power to accomplish great 
deeds or duties. Gaiety or Joy was a sute of mind 
regarded by the troubadours as corresponding with 
that of religious grace. . The end of their profession 
was the service of religion, honour, and woman, in 
deed and in song ; one of their mottoes was " Love 
and religion protect all the vtrtnes ;" another ran, 
" My soni to God, my life for the king, my heart for 
my lady, my honour for myself." Now, as once be- 
fore, in apostolic times, Christianity displayed its crea- 
tive power, and in a territory apparently opposed to 
its own aims and the ascetic tendency of the church — 
the domain of profane honour and love — the life of 
which was expressed in songs whose freedom was 
antagonistic, as their mysticism was related, to the 
spirit of early Christianity ; songs so exalted in char- 
acter, BO devoid of vulgar licentious feeling, that they 
seem to float like forms of light above the troable'd 
waters of those troublous times. 

Although the aristocratic element certainly pre- 
ponderated among the troubadours, they of^en allowed 
poetic genius to atone for lowness of birth, bestowing 
the order of Knighthood, and admitting to their ranks 
men who did not possess the distinction of nobility. 
North of the Loire, the citizens and the nobility were 
considered as orders far removed, consequently we 
find only a few of what we should term professional 
men, and still fewer citizens, among the ranks of the 
trouveres of the North (the successors of the trouba- 
dours, who wrote in the langue d'oilorlangue Fran- 
^ai«»c). 

The troubadour most esteemed was he who could 
invent, compose, sing, and accompany his own songs; 
hut those who wero unable to play tho instruments of 
the period — the harp, lute, viola, or citara (the ancient 
Iri.«h rota or crowth) — were accompanied by a salaried 
minstrel, who perhaps also arranged the accompani- 
ment which he played ; in the South, the minstrels 
wore termed jongJeurs, or violars. If a troubadour 
was not gifted with a fine voice, he employed a singer 
( cantadour or musar) to perform the songs which ho 
could create, but not sing. Many among tho trouba- 
dours and their succes«orfl, the trouvtfro«i of the North, 
wera so gifted as satirists, that their satirical songs 
( sirventes) were dreaded in tho highest quarters, arid 
became social and political weapons, not unlike, in 
their influence, the leading articles of our principal 
journals to-day. They also mingled, with the recital 
of recent actions, that of the great deeds of Charle- 
magne, Charles Mart^l, and other renowned soldient; 
though they sometimes ridiculed even these, and made 
them ser*'e as mere foils to the virtues of a conventional 
and imaginary hero. With these exceptions, the same 
general mood is to be found in the songs of the trouba- 
dours, which seem to have been written from the 
same point of view, and only diflfer in form, where 
they display very great variety. Tho songs of the 
trouvdres, modelled on thoso of the troubadours, in 
spite of being written in a different idiom, the langw 
(Toilt cannot be said to have originated another school, 
but followed the type which the fangue cToc so finely 
coloured; they all treat of a mistress, insensiblo to tho 
cntol, yet pleasing torments which her charms have 
inspired, and to her lover's misery in absence; or they 
contain praises of the pleasure felt in supporting tho 
pain .ind sacrifices imposed on the lover by the hon- 
ored lady. We find metaphysical and abstract ob- 
scurity enough, in some of thelater specimens of those 
poems, written after the use of allegory became com- 
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mon; bot nearly all of the earlier ones betray the fire 
of veritable passion and inspiration. The palm of 
purely lyric, musical sonjf properly belongs to the 
Southern troabadours, however ; the irouv^res, who 
drew grently on the primitive Saxon and Celtic tradi- 
tions, excelled in longer romances, such as the Roman 
du Ron, the Percival, and many others, which were 
afterwards imitated by the German Minnesanger. 
The merit of the tronbadoors and troav^res in far- 
thering the progress of music as an art, was, that they 
liberated melody from the fetters of calculation, gave 
it the stamp of individuality, and bore it, on the wings 
of fancy, into the domain'of sentiment. They had 
the further merit of introducing new and peculiar 
rhythmic changes of time, which, apparently irregu- 
lar, were really forcible, symmetrical, and original. 
It is also more than probable, as I have already re- 
marked, that the troubadours received new ideas in 
regard to melody, from the East, as they found 
among the Arabs not only a different system of tones, 
but many fanciful vocal ornaments, then unknown in 
Europe, and which they introduced in their own 
tongs, on their return from the crusades. But as 
harmony was in that day yet undeveloped, the flow- 
ing vine of melody received little support from it, and 
therefore often appears weak. The rules of compo- 
sition were then highly complicated and ill classified, 
yet they were well understood by the best educated 
troubadours, and though their earlier songs were 
stiff, closely^ resembling the Gregorian chant in form 
and style, in some of the latter ones, especially those 
of the Northern trouv^res, we find graceful melodies 
that leave little to be desired, and that possess more 
real variety and individuality of character than do 
the words attached to them. Their charm is, to the 
musician, unique, genuine, healthy, vigorous and 
sweet as the songs of a choir of birds, heard on a 
spring morning in the heart of a fresh and dewy 
wood, when the wind is blowing, and the sun 
shining. 
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London. 

HOWOR TO BBBTnOYKN BT THE PHILnARMOlfIC 

Society —A hundred years ago Beethoven was 
bom, and Beethoven commemorations are just now 
in fashion. In Germany their number will be legion 
before the actual birthday arrives next December ; 
while even New York has found time to keep the 
feast, burning gunpowder, hammering anvils, and 
sinuing "Hail Columbia" in honor of the mighty 
master, with as much zest as Boston displayed, not 
long ago. when making a similar noise in honor of 
peace. Observing all this, Knglish music lovers have 
been anxious about the credit of their own nation, 
which cannot afford to let the event pn8s unnoticed. 
There was good canse for anxiety. The Crystal 
Palace, rarely backward in stimulating hero-worship, 
kept, as it still keeps, silence, and the programme of 
the festivals at Birmingham and Hereford showed, as 
it still shows, a neglect of Beethoven utterly unac- 
countable. Happily the Philharmonic Society came 
to the rescue, and on Mondaj^ la.Ht honored itself as 
well as the master by giving a special performance of 
certain representntive work^. Onr oldest musical in- 
stitution could do this with singular propriety and 
grace. It had relations with Beethovt'n himself of 
the most honorable sort ; engaging his scn-iccs in 
healih, and, when his countrymen neglooted him in 
sickness, easing the burden of care laid by scanty 
means upon a sensitive nature. "Say to these wor- 
thy men that if God restores me to health I shall en- 
deavor to prove the reality of my gratitude by my 
actions." This was all the acknowledgment Beetho- 
ven could make ; but tlie Philharmonic Society may 
well regard it as the greatest distinction CHrned dur- 
ing fifty-eight years of labor. A connection begun 
thus, and sustained by frequent performances of the 
master's works, imposed an obvious duty upon the 
society which has been discharged with earnestness 
and success. 

The programme showed the different styles of the 
master at several stages of his career ; and did so in 
a manner to which little or no objection could be 
made, bearing in mind the conditions under which it 
was drawn up. With regard to several selected dates 
works more thoroughly representative might have 
been chosen ; but the limits of a single concert are 
far too narrow for the adequate illustration of even a 
part of Beethoven's career. All things considered, 
therefore, the Philharmonic programme was a satis- 
fnctory scheme. It began with the Symphony in C, 
No. 1 (1800), and ended with the Symphony in D 
minor. No 9 (1823), the years between being repre- 
sented by the Choral Fantania (1808); the overture 
to Leonora, No. 3 (1806) ; the scena "Ah ! pcrfido" 



(179b) ; theterzelio "Tremate, empi, tromate" (1801); 
and the Dervish chorus from the Ruins of Athens 
(1811 ). Both symphonies were well, if not perfectly 
given, the purely orchestral movements of No. 9 
showing especial care in performance. As a matter 
of course the Ode to Joy—for which it is vain to wish 
a faultless rendering — tried the choralists somewhat ; 
but its difficulties were overcome with more than 
average ease, while the solos, entrusted to Miss Ara- 
bella Smythe, Miss Elton, Mr. Cummings, and Mr. 
Santley, could hardly have been in bettor hands. The 
Leonora overture calls for no remark, but the Choral 
Fantasia has seldom been performed in a fashion 
more worthy of its surpassing beauty. Mme. Ara- 
bella Goddard's rendering of the solo part, for exam- 
ple, was distinguished bv exquisite taste and brilliant 
execution to a striking degree, and fairly won for the 
accomplished pianist a demonstrative recall. An 
encore was awarded to "Ah ! perfido," which Mile. 
Nilsson sang with a dramatic power leaving abso- 
lutely nothing to desire ; and a like honor fell to the 
Dervish chorus. 

It deserves to be noticed, in conclusion, that dur- 
ing the Philharmonic season Mr. Cusins has directed 
the perforgiance of all Beethoven's symphonies ; 
and that, as a special feature cf Monday's concert, a 
bust of the great musician, surrounded by flowers, 
had a conspicuous place. — Musical World, July 16. 

RoTAL Italian Opera. — The operas given since 
we last referred to the doings at this theatre have 
been La Sonnamhula, Un Ballo in Afaschera, La Fig- 
lia del Reg<jimento (followed by acts 2 and 3 of Masa- 
niello). Don Giovanni (with Signor Mario, vice Herr 
Wachtel, as Don Ottavio — a change of which few 
would be likely to complain), Fra Diavolo, Dinorah, 
Hamlet, Le Domino Noir, and 1 Pun'toni— all but 
three of them repetitions. Amateurs of the old 
school, who remember Ihat until Mr. Lnmley intro- 
duced his famous "long Thursdays," which combin- 
ed singing with dancing in almost equal proportions, 
the nights for Italian opera were two (Tuesdays and 
Saturdays), may reasonably look with amazement at 
the present state of things. During one week (the 
week before last), there were no less than ten per- 
formances of Italian opera — six at Covent Garden, 
and four at Drury Lane. If these ten performances 
were all more or less productive, the conclusion must 
inevitably be adopted that, from a luxury, Italian 
opera has become a necessity. However our inclina- 
tion might tend that way, we are, nevertheless, un- 
able to think so. Necessities are not to be paid for 
at opera prices, any more than bread and beer are to 
be paid for as venison and champagne. 

As Elvira in the Purtta»i— that often vainly revived 
opera of Bellini — Mme. Adclina Patti has won a new 
triumph. That she could sing the music to perfection 
no one ever doubted, any more than that she would 
give dramatic significance to a part however in itself 
devoid of significance (which may be said more or 
less of all the dramatis nersottte in the Puritani) . 
Mme. Patti does both, ana if any artist now living 
could impart new life to Bellini's last opera it would 
bo this young and gifted lady. The other parts are 
sustained by Mile. Locatelli (Henrietta), Signor Viz- 
zani, tlte now tenor (Arturo), Signers Bagagiolo, 
Grnziani, Rossi,*and Fallar (Kiccardo, Giorgio, "Sir 
Bruno," and Walton. About these, Signor Vizzani 
excepted, there is nothing now to say ; but to the El- 
vira of Mme. Patti we hope to return. Enough just 
now that her reception was throughout enthusiastic. 

The operas which have been given this week are 
the Puritani, lecond time (Monday) ; Le Nozze di 
Fhjnro (Tuesday^ ; and Don Giovanni, with Mme. 
Lucca, for the first time in England, as Zerlina 
(Thursday). To the Zerlina of Mile. Lucca we may 
return. The opera announced for this evening is // 
Barbiere. — Ibid, July 16. 

Drukt Lane. — The Orchestra^ of July 22nd, 
says : 

At Drury Lane, on Wednesday afternoon, an over- 
crowded house, despite the torrid heat, hung deli^flit- 
edly on Mile. Nilsson's accents in Marguerite. The 
tenor was a new comer, Signor Perotti, who ventur- 
ed, without a rehearsal, on music which ho had not 
sung for two year.^. His ddtul was very favorable : 
he pos.sesses a voice of good quality, and an easy in- 
telligent style : the Faust indeed was by no means a 
pendent to the Mnrgueriie. The names of Mme. 
T rebel I i Bet tin i (SiM), Santley ( I'Wr/if/»«), and 
Faure (Mephistopheles), show the excellent cast which, 
in conjunction with the Swedish singer, made the 
representation perfect in all re:«pccts. 

The other operas at Drury Lane which have filled 
np the week have been **fja Sonnambnfa" — Mile, de 
Murska as Amina — "Otello** with MM". Nilsson's 
charming Desdemona, and "II Trr*'-".'" « ' with the 
Hungarian prima donna as Leonor > Interest centres 



upon the production of "The Flying Hollander** on 
Saturday. This work— in the earliest stylo of Wag- 
ner — contains none of his latest mannerisms, bat 
abounds in music not only of a high but at easily ap- 
preciable order. 

On reading the accounts published of the magnifi- 
cent scenery secured, after being expressly stipulated 
for, by Herr Wagner for his opera of " Walkyrie," 
one is tempted Csays the Pall Mall Gazette) to inquire 
how it is that a composer who, in his critical writings, 
is never tired of inveighing against the depraved and 
sensual character of ncodern operatic representations, 
and of proclaiming his own idealist expositions, 
should condescend to rest his chances of success to so 
great an extent on the splendor of mere decorative 
accessories. When the '*Rheingold* was about to be 
produ<:ed last year, it may be remembered that Herr 
Wagner stopped the rehearsals, and put off the first 
representation of this work for some considerable 
time, on the ground that the scenery was insufiicient ; 
and, in fact, the scenery, when the opera was at last 
brought out, was worthy of a Porte St. Martin flferio 
or, better still, of a Drur^ Lane pantomime. It can- 
not be said that the musical element was neglected 
in the "Rheingold," for a series of curiously contrived 
tableaux were unfolded and exhibited to a continuous 
musical accompaniment, which lasted four hours. 
This mere "prologue," as Herr Wagner called it, 
was, it is true, divided into four acts, but the acts 
were separated only by dioramtc effects, during which 
the muHic was carried on without any interval of re- 
pose, withoot even such breaks as are mercifully in- 
terposed between the movements of symphonies. We 
can well understand that an opera by Herr Wagner 
would be very trying withoot magnificent scenerjr, 
but before he can be said to have attained a legiti- 
mate success as a musical composer ho ought to be 
tested even as that object of his scorn, Rossini, even 
as the contemptible and scarceljr to be named Doni- 
zetti, have been tested— by having some one work 
performed in which the scenery will be as gorgcoos 
as that of "i/ Barbiere," tlie costti-nes as picturesque 
as those of "Don Pasquale." Me^rerbcer, taunted 
with the important part assigned m his works to 
scenery, ballets, processions, and mise en sdne gener- 
ally, replied, when he had leisure to do so. by com- 
posing "Dinorah," the simplest and cer.iinly one^ of 
the most charming operas in existence '*/>er Flie- 
gende Hollander^* (or "The Damned Dutchman" as the 
opera by Wagner announced for performance at 
Drury I^ne is called in the Italian version) is not a 
true Wagnerian work, or no manager unsupported 
by a subvention would think of bringing it out. Its 
melodies have, like Italia, "the fatal gift of beauty.'* 
It is, in fact, written in the first manner of Wagner, 
whereas he is now in his thinl or fourth— new devel- 
opments of style beini? visible, it is said, in each of 
his two last operas, "Rheingold" and " Walkyrie." It 
is a remarkable fact that in experimenting with Herr 
Wagner managers have thoitght it expedient to "try 
back." After "Tannhauser" (1845) no Paris mana- 
gcr could be found rash enough to make a still more 
advanced demonstration with "Rheingold" (1869). 
The director of the Theatre Lyriqoe, confirmed Wag- 
neri«!t as he was, would not even risk "Lohengrin" 
(18.50). He preferred to go back all the way to 
"RienzP* (1842;, the first of Herr \^agner's operas ; 
and now the manager o/* Drury Lane, instead of the 
once contemplated "Tannhau^r" wisely contents 
himself with such an early work as "VOlandesfi Dan- 
nato," oi^erwise "Per Fliegende Hollander*' —Uerr 
Wagner's second opera, produced immediately after 
"Rienzi** at Dresden, in 1843, when the composer 
was chiefly under the influence of the thoroughly 
molodioas Weber. 

TnR BiRiiiNOiiAM Tribnniat. Fbstital will 
bo held on the 30th and 3 1st of August and the 1st 
and 2nd of September. Much complaint is made 
because the programme is made up with so little 
thonght of Beethoven's Centennial birthday ; and as 
a consequence, the "scheme" has been modified so far 
as to givo up one half of one evening concert to selec- 
tions from the master's works. Traly a small al- 
lowance ! For the ro^t : 

Its leading features are identical with those of the 
preliminary programme already noticed, hot some of 
the minor arrangements are modified and others aso 
entirely new. The principal artists will be as fol- 
lows: — Vocalists— Mile. Tiotjens, Mme. Leromons- 
Sherrington, Mi^ts Edith Wynne. MUe. lima di 
Murska, Mme. Patey, Mile. Drasdil, Messrs. Sims 
Reeves, Vernon Rigby, W. H. Cummings, Santley, 
and Signor Foli. Instrumentalists: — Mme. Arabel- 
la Qoddard, M. Sainton, and Mr. Stimpson. The 
festival will open on Tuesday morning with a per- 
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formance of Mendelssohn's Elijah. The other morn- 
ing performances will be CkMU's Naaman on Wed- 
nesday, Th* Messiah on Thursday, Benedict's new 
oratorio, St, Peter, composed expressly for this festi- 
val, and a miscellaneous selection. On Wednesdar 
evening, a new instmmental work by Mr. A. 8. Snf- 
liTan, and a choral ode by Dr. Stewart, both compos- 
ed for this festival, followed by a selection from the 
works of Beethoven ; on Thursday eveniog, a new 
cantata, Nala cmd Damauanti, composed for this festi- 
val b;^ Dr. Ferdinand Hiller, and a miscellaneous 
selection; on Frday evening Handel's Sanuon, 
The President is the Earl of Bradford ; the conduc- 
tor. Sir Michael Cosu. 

MuiriCH. — It is proposed to get up a Beethoven 
Festival here, as in other places. Herr von Perfall, 
chairman of the committee, has offered to contribute, 
at the Theatre Royal, to the programme a perform- 
ance of Prametheus, Fidelio, and Die Ruinen von 
Athen, with a new text by Herr Paul Heyse. The 
musical direction of the whole Festival is to be offer- 
ed to Herr Franz Lachner. 

The grand rehearsal of Herr R. Wagner's latest ef- 
fusion. Die \ValkSre, took place on the 24th June be- 
fore a select few— about a thousand — who had received 
invitations. It lasted from twelve o'clock till a quar- 
ter past five, p.m. Of course the Wagnerites present 
were in raptures — in ecstasies^n a frenzy of delight, 
but the majority of the audience were far from evin- 
cing a similar amount of undiluted enthusiasm. To 
tell the truth, they did exactlv the reverse, and had 
the bad taste to manifest unmistakable signs of dissat- 
isfaction. It was only afler the first act that there 
was anything approaching heartv applause. During 
all the second act, which, laden with bombastic fustian, 
musical and verbal, dragged its slow length along, 
for one hour and a half, by Shrewsbury— and every 
other— clock, there was not a hand. At the conclu- 
sion of the third, and last, act, the audience were so 
thoroughly worn oat that it was with difficulty thev 
could muster strength and resolution to get up a call 
for their fellow-sufferers, the victims on the other 
side the foot-lights. The pains taken in mounting 
the work excels, in the opinion of very competent 
iudges, anythi ng previously known, even in the case 
of works by the Prophet of the Future himself. Every 
one, even the Prophet's most fanatic admirers, roust 
acknowledge the untiring efforts of the Intendant, 
Baron von Perfnll, and of the conductor Herr Willi- 
ner. Herr R. Wagner is deeply indebted to both, 
for, should the work succeed, its success will be at- 
tribuuble quite as much to the unflagging zeal and 
energy of these two gentlemen as to the mise-en-scine, 
splendid — and dangerous — though that is. 

As a German contemporary observes, Herr R. 
Wagner would experience some difficulty in meeting 
with another Intendant, who, after such gross at- 
tacks from a composer, would devote himself, fh>m 
early morning to a late hour in the night, to ensuring 
the success of one whose aim it was morally to anni- 
hilate him. — The first regular performance took place 
on the 15th of June. Of course, the Wagnerites de- 
clare it was a great success — a splendid triumph, but 
others not quite so blindly devoted to the master of 
Lucerne, are bold enough to differ, and, what is more, 
to say so publiclv. There is, however, one fact con- 
nected with the first performance which cannot fail to 
gratifv even Herr R. Wagner's most bitter foes : des- 
pite the "fire effects"— effects which must st«ke ter- 
ror into the hearts of those companies with whom the 
theatre is insured — the building was not burned down 
— at least, not on the first night. 

Das Rheingold is to be revived, and will alternate 
with Die WcUkQre.— The Beriin Echo says :— "For 
the gcnerel rehearsal of the first act of Die WatkUre, 
the theatre was completely lighted up. The scene 
represents Hhe interior of a dwelling,' in the midst 
of which a might v oak rears itself. The roots of the 
'hero-tree' are hid beneath the ground, but its leafy 
summit spreads over the roof, which slopes down 
from the trunk. A room ia erected around the lat- 
ter; this is Hunding's habitation, and, we may add, 
a magnificent specimen of the scene-painter s art. 
On the rising of the curtain, a fearful thunder-storm 
s raginflTt and a stranger seeks refuge in the hut. He 
is speedily captivated, *\n increasing smittenness,** by 
the longing glances of Siegelinde, Hunding's wife, 
and, on the conclusion of the song — a love-song of 
an undtguisedly sensual character — 'presses furiously 
to his breast' his hostess, in whom he has found and 
recognized his 'bride and sister' — his sister, too, by 
both the same parents. Upon this the 'curtain falls 
quickly.' This ^na/« inhaoitants of Munich alreadv 
know, from having heard it at a concert at which 
Richard Wagner introduced himself to them, in De- 

* A pleaslog WagMitoo ocoloiiioi ; TeutonM : Ergriftn* 
ktit. 



cember, 1864, by giving fragments from his later 
works. In the second act, the famous 'ride of the 
Walkyres' will probably be remembered by the pub- 
lic of Vienna, from having been performed at one of 
the seven concerts given by Wagner during his resi- 
dence in that capital, seven years ago. The danger 
ous fire-machinery in the second and the third acu, 
when the sleeping Brunhilde is surrounded by glow- 
ing fiames, has been done away with, since, af^er all, 
people did not feel inclined to endanger the building, 
together with a number of human lives, even though 
it was for a 'Walkyre.' " The Echo might have in- 
terpolated "moat" before "dangerous." There are 
still enough fire-eftects left to satisfy a Gnebro him- 
self.— -Win. World. 

Stoig^fs lonrnBl of Pntit. 
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Jules Faidelovp. 

In the want of other matter daring the utter 
musical suspension, while war is raging abroad 
and the dog star here, we translate, from the Sig- 
ncde of Leipzig, a sketch of the originator and 
leader of the Popular Classical Orchestral Con- 
certs in Paris, of which we have heard so much : 
— Not a man of the highest type of artistic char- 
acter, by this showing; for while his diplomatic 
managerial gifls, his art of pushing himself for- 
ward in the world, are celeljrated, not much is 
said of hia intrinsic musicianship. That auch a 
"man of the world" should go in for Wagner and 
new faahions is quite natural : but whether this 
is the kind of endorsement they are most in need 
of? 

^^PaS'de-loup (literally the German Wolfgang) 
is unquestionably one of the most interesting mo- 
sical personalities who have come up in the epoch 
of the second French Empire. Thoroughly a 
child of his time, he knows just its needs and 
wishes ; has a fine sense, not only of the now 
rtigning, but also of the next to be expected di- 
rection of public opinion ; understands how to 
seize the right moment, and how to choose hia 
man. He trusts his star as he trusts himself, and 
makes others too believe in it. A man of the 
initiative, he possesses character and persistency 
enough to put through much which he perhaps 
could not accomplish merely by his talent. But 
he dares and wins. His motto is: Audentes for- 
tunaj'uvat. He is the man of musical state-crafl 
and diplomatic stratagem. 

'^Pasdeloup's youthful history is veiled in an 
impenetrable obscurity, which we have tried in 
vain to clear up. He himself refuses to give any 
information about it, and he may have his rea- 
sons for such silence. Not even can the year of 
his birth be ascertained exactly ; but Pasdeloup 
must, so far as we can reckon, have been bom in 
1817. We know that he, as a pupil in the Con- 
servatoire of Paris, in the year 1888 received a 
prize in Zimmermann's class for pianoforte play- 
ing. In the class of the excellent harmonist Le- 
borne he studied the theory of composition, with- 
ont getting very far along in it. His musical ed- 
ucation seems to have been at that time but a 
superficial one ; when he left the Conservatoire 
he earned his living in a modest way by giving 
lessons on the piano and by — dance compositions, 
which he was prudent enough, however, not to 
publish under his own name. 

**Then came the revolutionary year of 1848, 
for him the year of fortune. He had given mu- 
sic lessons, among others, to the sou of a M. Marie. 
Tbiii gentleman became a member of the pro- 



visional government. Pasdeloup understoorl 
how to turn his family acquaintances to some po- 
litical account, and he became — Gouverneur in 
the palace of St. Cloud. But this position came 
to a speedy end with the end of the Republic. 
The approach of the Coup^Etat gave Pasdeloup 
a new watchword. He knew how to make him- 
self agreeable to the family of President Napo- 
leon, and succeeded in becoming the organizer 
of musical soirdes at the house of the Princess 
Mathilde. There too he made the acquaintance 
of Count Nieuwerkerke, whose musical soirees 
at the Louvre he likewise helped to organize, and 
who has ever since remained his warm protector. 
In the same way Pasdeloup ingratiated himself 
with the then all-powerful Prefect of the Seine 
department, Baron Haussmann, whose lasting pro- 
tection he secured no less. 

"Through these influential channels Pasdeloup 
became Professor in the Conservatoire. He was 
entrusted with the direction of a class for ensem- 
&/«-playing; in which the orchestra composed of 
pupils, became acquainted with the classical mas- 
terworks. Again did Pasdeloup turn this honor- 
able mnncal position to account with his usual 
skill in getting upward. In all probability, it 
was in the capacity of Director of this enMjn&fe 
class, tbat he first learned how to direct himself; 
but he went on building up an orchestra of his 
own out of the Conservatorists placed at his dis- 
posal, with which he gave concerts, which formed 
the beginning for the Concerts Poptdaires which 
afterwards became so celebrated. Immediately 
after the coup d*^at he founded the *Soci^e des 
jettnes artistes du Conservatoirs imperial de mu- 
sigue et de dedamaiion* the first concert of which 
took place in the Saal Herz on the 20th Feb., 
1851. This Concert Sooiety lasted nine years; 
but, in spite of the high protectors who shielded 
and supported Pasdeloup's undertaking, it failed 
to acquire any independent vitality. An enthu- 
siastic, wealthy friend of Art, whose name is 
universally known and respected in Paris, sup- 
ported these concerts in the most generous man- 
ner, spending not less than 80,000 francs upon 
them duriug the nine years. 

**Then Pasdeloup conceived the happy idea of 
quitting the little Saal Herz, and transporting 
his young Orchestra to the Cirque Napol^n, 
which can conveniently hold 5,000 persons. Of 
course his orchestra had to be strengthened for 
this purpose, and the whole plan of the under- 
taking became a new one and much greater. 
Thus arose the Concerts Popnlaires^ whose great 
success soon bore the name of Pasdeloup beyond 
the boundaries of Paris and of France. 

In the founding of this Concert institution 
Pasdeloup proceeded upon entirely correct cal- 
culations. By the low price of addiission he en- 
abled even those of small means to attend these 
classical concerts, upon which there still resteil a 
certain reflected glory of the Conservatoire. 
While he thus covered himself pecuniarily, be at 
the same time gave in his allegiance to the 
Napoleonic-democratic principle of universal 
suflTrage in music, to which he imparted the 
requisite imperialistic coloring through the selec- 
tion of the concert hall, which bore the Emper- 
or's name. But in an artistic point of view he 
arrayed himself in silent, if not express, opposi- 
tion against the aristocratic, conservative con- 
certs of the mother Conservatoire, who had to 
lend him her own pupils for the purpose. Pas- 
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(leloup is altogether a man of musical progress, — 
ivhether from deep inmost prompting, or only in 
consequence of a correct perception of the ten- 
dency of the times and the conviction, that for 
him a new and large arena was only to be won 
in this way, we know not. Nor does it matter 
which. Already the fact, that Pasdeloup has 
seized the banner of musical progress with suc- 
cess, and held it high for ten years without waver- 
ing, proves to us evidently, that the epoch of the 
musical Future has come for France also, break- 
ing ground for itself triumphantly. Moreover 
Pasdeloup has personally the sincerest reverence 
and warmest sympathy for Richard Wagner ; he 
is a Wagner enthusiast from inmost conviction. 
The other new and newest composers he adopts 
not less frequently into his programmes, recog- 
nizing that a normal Art institute of the present 
day cannot and ought not to ignore such any 
longer. He is not deterred by opposition, nor by 
seeming failure in the first trial of new works ; 
oflen his energy and his persistency convert the 
failures into actual successes. 

'*It is purely on business grounds that Pasde- 
loup has been less lucky as director of the Thea- 
tre Lyrique. He undertook the charge of Car- 
valho*s Opera establishment in September, 1868, 
in a very dilapitated condition ; and, although 
protected here too by the Seine Prefect, Hauss- 
mann, he was only able, with severe exertion, to 
postpone the long expected fall of the Theatre 
Lyrique for a year and a half, but not prevent it 
finally. That Pasdeloup lost his great suit 
against Carvalho, and Haussmann lost the Pre- 
fectship, served to hasten the catastrophe. 

*'But Pasdeloup cannot be expected to rest a 
great while; he must soon be coming forward 
with some new undertaking. He is not the man 
to haul in his sails so soon and quit the scene. 
His Concerts PopiUairet have raised up various 
imitations, both abroad and in Paris itself, doing 
the original establishment so far more good than 
barm. When Gfounod resigned the direction of 
the 'Orph^on,' Pasdeloup became his successor 
there. Since 1864 he has been a knight of (he 
Legion of Honor.*' 



In Memoriam. 

The celebration of the centennial year of Bbbtho* 
vBN is not confined to mufflcal festivals and concerts. 
These have occurred and will occur in many places 
throughout Christendom, and at various dates 
throughout the year ; though possibly the war may 
seriously interfere with some of those in Germany, 
particularly that, which did bid fair to be one of the 
most interesting, at his birthplace, Bonn upon the 
Rhine. Let us hope, however, that the prompt way 
In which tlic Germans thuA far hnve repelled inva- 
sion and turned the tables on Napoleon, may give 
them breathing lime, and render them more prompt 
than ever to remember that the author of the Nine 
Symphonies was a great German and a hater of all 
forms of despotism. Did he not tear up the dedica- 
tion page of his Eroica, when the Jirat Napoleon be- 
came Emperor ! 

But besides the Festivals, the year is distinguished 
by memorial publications in the name of Beethoven. 
One now lies before us, which is perhaps the most 
elegant, artistic specimen of musical publication that 
has yet appeared. It is an edition iU luxe of his 
unique and only opera, "Fidclio," ( for voices and 
piano) issued by J. Rieter-Biedermann (Leipzig and 
Winterthnr). Externally the book is most attrac- 
tive ; a large quarto, bound in hcarlet cloth, very 
richly gilt and embossed ; printed on smooth, heavy 



paper of the finest texture ; while the music engrav. 
ing and the type of the reading matter are simply 
perfect ; so too are the impress and the even black- 
ness of the iok. Opposite the exquisite title page is 
a portrait, en(;raved from careful comparison of the 
best existing likenesses with a mask taken from the 
face of the composer after death. It is the most im- 
pressive portrait of htm that we have yet seen. Then 
follow : a poetical tribute "An Beethoven 1" by Paul 
Heyse ; a Preface both in German and in French ; 
two pages of facsimile of the autograph score of the 
music, as it exists in the Royal Library at Berlin ; 
and the complete libretto, first in German, then in 
French, since the story was originally taken from that 
langna^e. The book is furthermore illustrated by 
beautiful desif^ns from the pencil of Moritz von 
Schwind, embodying (somewhat in the style of Kaul- 
bach) some of the leading scenes in the opera. 

The arrangement of the music has been made ex- 
pressly, with the greatest care, from the full score 
published in the Complete Works of Beethoven by 
Breitkopf and H&rtel. There are frequent indica- 
tions of the orchestration ; and it is undoubtedly a 
much better pianoforte arrangement than we had be- 
fore. Both the common Overture in E, and the 
great one in C (No. 3), are prelRxed, arranged for 
four bands. Verily it is a luxury to recall the won- 
drous harmonies as you turn over pages all so beau- 
tifully perfect to the eye. Such a volume is most 
timely, and doubtless many a Christmas present next 
December among music-lorers (in Germany at least) 
will uke this form. What the cost of the book 
might be, imported, we know not; but in Leipzig it 
costs less than ten dollars of our paper currency. 

A curious contribution is mentioned in the Ameri- 
can BooIcstUer't Guide, as follows : 

From E. J. Gunther, of Leipsic, who is about to 
issue a new cheap edition of Beethoven's Life by L. 
Nohl, we have a most elecantly got up little volume 
entitled Beethoven's Breviarif^ beings a collection of the 
passages from poets and authors extracted and an- 
notated by himself, tofrether with a sketch of Beetho- 
ven's intellectual development, edited by the author 
just mentioned. "Those who know Beethoven's eairer- 
ness to obtain new Ideas by readine:, and his invari- 
able habit, in creating:, of following; some poetical 
idea, will at once appreciate the importance and in- 
terest that attaches to this selection of Nohl's." No- 
thinir, indeed, could afford a better insiuht into the 
great master's mind ; his moral and reliprious notions 
and his views of life are here laid bare. The principal 
extracts are from Shake«peare, Ilomer, Sturm's Re- 
flections (Beethoven's solace for many vears). Goe- 
the's West-Eastern Divan, beside others from Miiller, 
Werner, Senme, Herder, Schiller. 

We also read that Mr. J. Towers, of Brighton, 
Eng^land, is preparing for publication during the year 
a Life of Beethoven, based on the contributions of 
Ries and Wegeler, Moscheles, A. W. Thayer, and 
others, and containing a correct chronological cata- 
logue of the composer's works. This latter field has 
been, one would suppose, pretty nearly exhausted by 
Thayer, of whom Mr. Towers has been an intimate 
associate. Probably Mr. Towers intends merely a 
short and popular biography to serve until the com- 
pletion of our friend Thayer's great work. Could 
we only hope to see that complete, and in English 
too, before the centennial birthday, it would be indeed 
a timely monument in which we all should heartily 
rejoice ! — This reminds us of a neglected duty, name- 
ly, to correct the erroneous impression conveyed by 
a paragraph which has been widely circulated in the 
newspapers of late. It is taken from an interesting 
letter by the Rev. Dr. J. P. Thompson, of New York, 
about the "Beethoven Jubilee" farce (as it turned 
out) in that city, and is as follows : 

Later in the year the Germans will commemorate 
Beethoven by a' festival of their own. It is to the 
honor of America that the best life of Beethoven is 
that written by Mr. A. W. Thayer in the German 
lanfTiiaj^e, and published at Berlin in 1866 — thoufi^h it 
is to our discredit that it has not found a translator, 
and a market in the author's native land. 



Under the circumstances, it cannot properly find a 
translator, for the reason that Mr. Thayer writes his 
book himself in English. The first volume, in which 
he only gets the youog Beethoven fairiy settled In 
Vienna, he had translated into German by a German 
friend in Bonn, under the eye of the lamented Otto 
Jahn, and published in Berlin in 1866, in order to 
call out the German criticism upon that important 
part before completing the work ; his intention being 
finally to bring it out both in German and in his own 
English. 

Here too we would call attention to the advertise- 
ment of Me.«isrs. L. Pranir & Co., Art Publishers, 
who propose to issue, "in time for the Centennial." a 
Chromo portrait of Beethoven, af^er the celebrate<l 
orieinnl hy Schimon in the Koyal Library at Beriin ; 
to be sold by subscription only. 

And here af^ain we are reminded that the Boston 
Music Hall has within the pan year added to its val- 
uable collection of original portraits of Beethoven's 
contemporaries in Vienna, an admirablA ropy in oil 
of the portrait painted th<jre hy Mahler, and 
whii:h Mr. Thayer considers the best of all the por- 
traits. ThtK, like its companions, was the gift of 
Mr. Gardner Brewer. 



Scotch Music. — Mr. Macfarren, in his esjiay on 
"The National Music of our Native Land," primed 
in the London Musical Times^ savs that many thinfrs 
which we are wont to call Scotch have nothing Scotch 

in them but the callinir. Much of the miioic caMed 
Scotch came from Ireland. Hero are a couple of 
extracts : 

The proximity of tb« north of IivUnd to tho wMti^rn Ait\rm 
oftblthlaod, sofkelllUted fnterroariie btttwera the Inh^bi- 
Unt« or the two Kgion*, th*k, dovo In the time of R'lxahcth, 
that In. for a thoneand vearvi. there appeam to have bren a 
eoDttaot Influx of harpem Into North Brittin, many of whom 
are named among the bardi of Scotland. Sobaqnently, 
when the art« of peace iupplanted thoM of war, wb*n com- 
merce took (he place of eonqnett, the nnkural earn of tranelfe, 
inrreaaed by improvement* In naTlgaklon, Induced many a 
man f^m tbl* ride of the mm to eroee over to the other tn pnr- 
snlt of profit. ,The characterintloe of the moitle and the prin- 
elplee of lUoonttructlon bad been Imported hither, with the 
In^trnments on which It wnii pfaved : many of the tane«, 
modified by what I have called the editnmhfp nf the people, 
w*re now carried back. Hence, the difllcult dMrtnctlon he 
twcen flcotch and Triiih tunefihaH InermuHl In dlfflenlry, end 
tewened In diwtinctncM. 8nch tnneR an "Pnrewell to Locha- 
bcr." (tile march of Jamce II when he returned to Tivland), 
and a«"Gnimachrce*' and 'Alleen Aroon" of earlier date, an 
Mmplee of the confurion. 

Thepttrtiriilar tendenevof thcReftirmMtton In North Bri- 
tain was mo^t pernlrlonii to mni>le All idnvinfr. bat <iK hTmnti, 
wan accounted carnal and Dinftti ; and to ulnir even mcred 
mnflT" from written noteN. aa« refcnrded an PopUh and abomi- 
nable. To rwad from note beInK forbidden, to ntudv munie 
wM of course neglected, if indeed it wan not included in the 
leffal prrwrlptlon. The ude of muelcal Inntrumcntii wm inter- 
dicted in the eharchen. and It ceased to be practiiied In the 
people's homes. The violent epithets applied to dancing nre 
shocking to an unprejudiced reader, and the horror in which 
this exercirc was held compelled the silence of dance tunes. 
Bsgpipe plnylng was restricred to marches, to military service, 
and to ofllrlnl, if not to state occasions. One sroonit msny ex- 
amples cf this musical intolerance is the msglsterial pmhibi- 
bitlon, in 1680, of the town piper to pipe at Aberdeen. **\i be- 
ing nn uncivil form to be used tn so famous a borough.-' In 
those days, a girl would be subject to the dncklnr-stool, were 
she found singing a ballad In the public street. 9nch princi- 
ples have held ground from the days of John Knox to our 
own, and it is only quite lately that the poblfo perfnmisnees 
of Oratorios and the use of the organ In divine worship have 
been suffered In Scotland. Art withers without cultlvntinn, 
and it could not but be thst, under Its circumstances, mush 
fall soundly asleep, if not died out In the North. 

By natural consequence, the Scotch appear to have been tn- 
dlllerent to their own tuneftal weslth, If not unnwerc of Ita 
existence, until advised of It fh>m England, which advice 
of questionable authenticity. 



Congregational Singiog— Is it Possible T 

fVrom the London Choir.} 

The (Treat problem which faces religionists of ev- 
ery creed is, how to induce the people as a whole to 
raise their voices in the service of sonjr. snd to unite 
heartily and yet "with the understandinir" in the 
"psalms and hymns and spiritual son<;s" which form 
so important a part of the worship of every body of 
Christians. Various are the methods adopted to 
secure this result. The Romanist borrows from the 
theatre and the concert-room the most earcatchinpf 
melodies and wed<> them to the hymns of Newman or 
of Faher. The Ritaalist in the Enprli^h Church puts 
forth the Gregorian tone as the most successful mu- 
sical formula for inducinc: congregational singing. 
The Low Churchman, while uttering a protest against 
anything in which the people cannot unite, invites 
them to join in Jackson in F, or in that most melan- 
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choly introdaction to Divine serrice, "I will arise. 
The Dissenter, unfettered by tradition, and not nn- 
freqnently more catholic than all, takes thing^s new 
and old, secarin^ in rery many chapels a closer ap- 

Sroximation to the people's song than any church, 
toman or English, can boast of. And yet, practical* 
ly, all fail alike ; and it is, after all, but a miserable 
apology for heartiness at which we arrive in any one 
of the cases we have mentioned. The question thus 
arises, whether congree:ational singing is impossible 
of attainment, whether it is one of those fictions 
which clerical enthusiasts and musical dreamers fond- 
ly persuade themselves to be within reach, but which 
is in reality a thing beyond ns an.1 above us, and only 
to be arrived at under totally different conditions as 
to musical education from those which govern us at 
the present time. To this many of our readers will 
at first sight he inclined to answer with a strong affir- 
mative ; and we are not prepared to deny that In so 
doing their eronndn are strong and their position far 
more capable of defence than that taken up by those 
who urge that the effort has not yet been made with 
sufficient earnestness, and that before the attempt is 
given up in despair much more must be done than 
has yet been done. At the same time, althoiicrh look- 
ing Ht things as they are the prospect is far from 
cheering, and admitting that where anything ap- 

Kroarhing to general singing, even in psalms and 
ymns, is attained, it is too often a mere noisy shout, 
we are inclined to agree with the view that something 
far hiteher than we have yet obtained is within our 
gra<«p, and that too with nothing more than a fair and 
honest use of existing means. 

But as the mere advocacy of this dnty is insufficient 
unless some practical plan is provided for uniting the 
people in a general effort worthily to fulfil it, without 
which the mere enthu^iDsm created by an earnest ser- 
mon on the subject will soon pass away, or at the 
best result in a few solitary and scatteied endeavors, 
we are ^Ud to have the opportunity of calling atten- 
tion to a scheme which is being tried with success in 
Scotland, and might with advantage he adopted in 
this country. Kecognizing the duty of congregation- 
al singing as incumbent upon all Christians, some of 
the lovers of music in Aberdeen recently sot on foot 
a series of j^reat choral gatherines open to all persons 
without distinction as to creed, except the agree- 
ment on the great fundamental truths enunciated in 
the hymns and anthems sung at the prartices. At 
these meetings a monster choir of twelve hundred 
voices, including members of the congroirationsof all 
the churches and chapels in the town and its vicinity, 
has assembled for some weeks ; and, as a proof that 
not the slightest ill-feeling has ensued from the vary- 
ing faith of the chorixters, we may mention that up- 
wards of thirty of the clergy and of the ministers of 
the various denominations have taken part in the 
proceedings. For those who were unable to join the 
choir, admission has been provided at a nominal sum, 
and the prt>cceds have been given to the funds of the 
Royal Infirmnry, by the Treasurer and Secretary of 
which the whole of the music hiis been conducted. 
The li^mns, chants, and anthems, with the mu««ic for 
each evening litive been provided a week in advance, 
in order to ^ive time for home practice; and, from a 
gliince at the programmes and music sheets, wo are 
inclined to think that the choire has been wisely 
made. The innjority of the numbers have consisted 
of hymn tunes iuid chants of a popular character, 
many IVom l/ifMHH Ancient and Mixlem finding their 
way to the front ; but easy anthems have not been 
omiitcd, and some of the fine old tunes from the 
8coicli aitd Kngli.'-li psalterM have served to give tone 
to the selection. The effect of the large mass of 
voices intty he oa«ily imnuined ; and we can scarcely 
feci iiurj>ri'«ed at the statement that, althnusrh the 
nninber of the choir was to have been limited to 
l,t)0O. it was »ipredily found necessary to enlarjje it 
to 1 ,'2CK). The huccesj" of the movement has of course 
liecn hirgi'ly due to the nhility and tact of ilie direc- 
tor, who has been fMitin-ly unassisted by an orfrnn nc- 
^onipiuiiment. Out of the ten pieces sung at each 
pruciice ihe whole iiudienf*e have be.en invited to join 
in I wo ; hut at the xame time it must not l>e imag- 
ined that the choir \\m*\( Iihh lieen comimsed of clior- 
islvrs, f<»r the ii.iijoriiy of the nienib<'r«! have really 
bfcn Nelcrteil fro«n ordimiry eontrropaiions. 

This is a hritf outline of the ayntvin which has been 
pursued, and we cordiully commend it to onr readers' 
eonoideraiion. Its main feature, and indeed its chief 
element of Fucress, has been the opportunity it has 
offered for a union of people ordinarily separnte<l by 
religious differences, but who have been thus enabled 
to meet together and pmmoto what must l)e to each 
and all an oI>ject of direct and practical importance. 
It s<'Cin'« to US to l>o a pecaliarly happy idea; and, if 
in Scorland, whore di««tinciions are nt any rate quite 
a<« clearly drawn between kirk and kirk as they are 
with us. it is po><sihle thus to xink divisions and unite 
in one grand service of song, it is equally within our 



reach in England. That some people will dismiss 
the scheme at once as unpractical because of "the reli:;- 
ions difficulty" is only natural, and doubtless in doins: 
80 they will be actuated by the highest motive ; but it 
seems to us that all fears on this score are groundless. 
As we have virtually a common hymn-book, used 
alike by Churchmen and Nonconformists, so we be- 
lieve we may with advantage have such united assem- 
blies as these for practice of congregational singing. 
If rightly followed up by the establishment of elemen- 
tary classes in connection with the various churches 
and chapels, they can hardly fail to increase in a large 
degree the number of those who are able to take an 
active part in the worship of God, and, from a merely 
artistic point of view, to effect a vast improvement in 
the rendering of choral services. In soinc places, 
perhaps, it may be desirable to adopt variations on the 
scheme so successfully inaugurated at Aberdeen by 
Mr. Camie ; but its leading features may be aafely 
copied, and we cordially advise its trial wherever it is 
practicable. Reserving for the choir-practice the 
music used in the distinctive services of each church 
or sect, all can join in the hymns which are rightly 
esteemed to be the property of "all who call themselves 
Christians," and by this means secure that inspiring 
influence which invariably follows the union of a large 
body of voices. Our Choir Unions have done much 
to improve the singing of choirs ; but a similar work 
still remains to be done among congregations, and we 
therefore trust that the plan will have a fair teat 

Makkhgim, fortunately, had its Beethoven Festi- 
val before war was declared. It was properly the 
regular Musikfest (the 7th) of the Middle Rhine, and 
occurred on the 3d and 4th of July. The programme 
for the first day (evening) contained Beethoven's 
Overture in C, op. 124 (" Weihe det Ilauaes") ; and 
the great 3/issa Solemnis for soli, choms and orches- 
tra. The solos were sung by Frl. Wilhelmine Rit- 
ter, court opera singer at Munich ; Fr. Ullrich-Rohn, 
do. at Mannheim ; Heinrich Vogi, do. at Munich, 
and Karl Hill, Chamber Singer at Schwerin.— Sec- 
ond Concert, July 4, at 4 p.m. : Overture to Gmo- 
veva, Schumann ; Air for Tenor, sung by Herr Vogl; 
11 4th Psalm for eight-part chorus, Mendelssohn; 
Concert Aria : Ah ! perjido" Beethoven, sung by 
Frl. Eugenie Pappenheim, court opera singer at 
Brunswick ; Cntcijiiut for eight-part choir, by Lotti ; 
Chorus : "Jesu dulcis memoria, by Vittoria ; Aria for 
Bass and Duct for Soprano and Bass from Weber's 
Euryanthe, by Herr Hill and Frl. Pappenheim ; 
Miriam's "Song of Triumph," for soli, chorus and 
orchestra, Schubert ; Symphony in C minor, Beetho- 
ven. 

For the following items we are indebted to the 
Gazette: 

— From a friendly letter just received, we gather 
that Master Richard Coker, the boy soprano who de- 
lighted Boston five years ago, is now in Peterbor- 
ough, Rncland, thouirh he hopes to return to this 
country in the fall. He is now 16 years old, tall, and 
greatly improved in appearance. He sings in the 
same jrood style but more beautifully than ever. His 
voice is fast maturing into a powerful tenor or high 
baritone. Ho also plays well. It is his own and his 
father's desire that he should be brought out first in 
America. 

• 

— Max Strakosch has effected an engagement with 
the celebrated violinist, Vicuxtemps, to accompany 
Nilsson in her proposed concert tour in this country, 
llerr Sirakosch has also engaged Verger, the French 
baritone, who enjoys a good reputation. 

— It seems that there is to Ijo no performance of the 
Ohcrammerjrau Passion-Plny this year after all. 
Twenty four of the performers, including the players 
of the principal parts, have l)een called to join the 
army reserve. But for the war there would have 
l>eer. quite a pilgrimage from England to witness the 
representation. 

—The composer of" Fiff! Paff! Pouffi Tarapa 
poum I Oh je suis le Gifutrnl Bourn /,* has written a 
French war-song called " God speed the Emperor?" 
and somebody has expressed surprise thereat, becaase 
Offenbach is a German. It is true that he was bom 
in Coloirne, hut he has lived in Paris since he was a 
hoy, and is as truly a typical Parisian as the gayest 
native of tho pay capital. But whatever ho is, the 
'^rlhiine thinks he ouffht to cry "God speed the Em- 
peror." "Ju«t think," it ^ays, "what an opera bouffe 
he can make out of the imperial balletins 1" 
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TEST X^TJSIC, 
Pnlillalied bv Oliver Dlt««a «t C«. 



Vocal, with Piano AooompAnimant. 

The Ball. 5. G minor to g. Ptruzzi. 40 

Another of th« eharmlnff Nilmon airs. B<«fnDlog 
Witt) a gay ''Trft-k-ln,' In O minor, ft saddenlj 
ehaafM to E msjor with a d«liKhtrul efliBet. 

I heard a l^pirit sing. 2. E6 to e Bat. Taylor, 30 
A pretty melody, asally anng. 

O teach me the past to forget. 3. E to e. 

Swanuy. 35 
"0 teach me the pMt to forirat, 
Thengh strewn with the roee leaves of love, 
And deem that we never had met, 
*nil meeting each other abore." 
A lover'f sad and expreesive lament. 

Sweet is the Dream. (Guarda che Bianca Lnna). 
Duett. 4. C to f. Campana. 40 

Au'lmproved adaptatloa of Bngllsli words, la an 
eaay key, of this baaatifal daett 

A Loving heart, so pure and trne. 3. Eft to f. 

Wm, H. Ciarke. SO 
A toaching Hong which vividly pletarea the ttving 
ezperienee of many. 

"A loving heart, lo pare and feme. 

Inspirvd my young and happy hours ; 
Eaeh paMring day wm dreamt away 
In fancy ^s land of blooming Bowers." 

Land of the Swallows. Duett. 4. Bb to g. 

Matimi. 40 
A spltodid two>part aong with Eng llih and Oermaa 
words. 

Lonely Hours. 4. F to f . Fuller. 30 

A very beantiftil melody, with a ehoroa for mixed 
voices. 

^'Lonely honn come often stealing 

0*er me with a holy charm. 
While memory*!! belle are ioftiy pealing 
Forth some dream of days by-gone." 

Instrumental. 

Rondino. Caprice. (Recreations Characteria- 

tiques). 3. G. Op. 118. Utff>ack. AO 

A gmceftil and eaay theme, partlcnlarly fhcile for 
the left hand. 

Night Song. (Nachtgeaang). 3. E6. Op. 270. 

Jungmann. 30 
An andante macetoao in sostanuto chords opening 
In the feligions etyle, with the theme afterwardu tak- 
en up with the left hand In chords, closing with the 
left hand in arpeggio octaves, with the febeme in the 
right fbrtisslmo. 

La Danse des Naiades. Caprice.^ 4. B6. Op. 

118. Leybach. 60 

A delicate allegretto movement in 6-8 time, tiot dif- 
flenlt to execute and very pleasing, both to the per- 
former and hearer. 
Dreaming of Home. 3. TJk Op. 23. Wihon. 50 
A quiet and«nte theme, turning memory back on 
the drramy past. This Amerli'an composer Is quite 
hnppv in all his arrangementa for the piano. 
Third Air Vari«. For Violin and Piano. 6. E. 
Op. 3. DeBeriot. 1.10 

A piece found in the repertoire of the finished vio- 
llnlst, and which no amateur of merit shoald be with- 
out. 

Booka. 

Bakbr'8 Harmont and Tnononon Bass. 

B. F. Biiler. Cloth. 2.00 
A work which enters minutely Into the analysis of 
Chords, Scales. Modulations, fcc, calculated to be of 
great assistance both to the student and musician. 

SiLTKR WiNOS. A new collection of Sabbath 
School Music. Boards, 35 

Paper, 30 
A Collection, which, like the title Is extremely 
happy in irs adaptation to the wants of Sabbath 
Schools. It will soRore a warm welcome from lovers 
of this class of sacred moslo. 

Tub SAnnATH Guest. An entirely new col- 
lection of Anthems, Opening and Closing 
Piece"*, 5k;ntences, Choruses, &c. By 
fj. 0. Emerfon and J. U. Aforey. Boards, 1 .60 

Rbbd Oroah Companion. A new collection 
of Popular InstnimtiUtal and Vocal Music, 
arranged expressly for Cabinet Organs and 
Melodeons. Wm. II. Garke. Boards. 2.00 



MoBio BT Mail. — Hneic is seat by mail, the expense belug 
two cents for ev^ry four ounces, or fraction thereof. Pereons 
at.a distance will find the conveyance a saving of time and 
expense in obtaining supplies. Books can also be seat at 
doable these rates. 



ABsasvuTiows.— Degrees of difficulty are marlced from 1 to 
7. The kef is marked with a capiUl letter, as C, B flat, fto., 
a small Roman letter marks the highest note, If on the stafl^ 
an tioite letter tho highest note, if abov the staff. 
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Specimens of Wagner on Conducting. 

Transktlonfl, for this Joarnal, from "Ueber <U« Dirlglren," 
by Rica&KD Waonkr. 

IV. 

The same experience which I had with Ileis- 
siger, in repard to that very third movement of 
the eighth Symphony, o<?ciirred to me again soon 
after with another noted Conductor, one of Men- 
delssohn's successors in the direction of the Leip- 
zig concerts. lie too had pledged himself to my 
views about this Tempo di Menuetto, and prom- 
ised to take the correct slow time of this move- 
ment in a concert to which he invited me. Droll 
enough was his excuse for not keeping his word : 
smilingly he confessed that, distracted by all sorts 
of cares of conductorship, his promise to me did 
not occur to him until after the beginning of the 
piece ; of course he could not suddenly change 
the old accustomed tempo then, and so he was 
obliged to go through with it in that way ! Much 
as this explanation pained me, I was pleased at 
least to find a person who admitted the distinc- 
tion I had pointi^d out, and did not seem to think 
that it was all one whether we took this tempo 
or the other. I do not think I could tax the con- 
ductor in this case with wanton thoughtlessness, 
as he accused himself of "forgetfulness" ; indeed 
the reason for his not taking the tempo slower 
was, unconsciously to himself, a very good one. 
To hare sensibly changed such a kind of tempo 
at- random between the rehearsal and the con- 
cert, would certainly have shown a most ques- 
tionable levity, from the very evil consequences 
of which the conductor's fortunate ^^forgetfulness" 
saved him this time. Once accustomed to a ren- 
dering suggested by the quicker tempo, the or- 
chestra would have lost all self-possession had a 
more moderate tempo been imposed upon them ; 
for that of course would have required a wholly 
different style of rendering. 

And here lies just the important and decisive 
point, which mu9t be clearly apprehended before 
we can come to any profitable understanding 
about the rendering of our classical compositions, 
now so often very much neglected and so spoiled 
by evil habits. The vicious habit has a plausible 
right to insist upon its own tempo, inasmuch as a 
certain correspondence of the rendering with the 
tempo has formed itself, which on the one hand 
conceals the real evil, while on the other hand a 
simple change ot time, without a change of ren- 
dering, would only make the matter worse and 
even unendurable. 

To make this clear by one of the simplest of 
all examples, I select the beginning of the C-mi- 
nor Symphony : 




After a short hold upon the fermata of the sec- 
ond bar, our conductors start off, merely using 
this delay as it were to concentrate the attention 
of the musicians upon a precise seizing of the fig- 
ure of the third bar. The note £ flat is common- 



ly held not longer than a forle lasts in a careloss 
stroke of the bow with the stringed instruments. 
Now suppose the voice of Bopthoven calling from 
his grave to a conductor: "Ilohl out my fermata 
long and terrible ! I wrote no fermatas for fun, 
nor in despair to gain time to think of what was 
to come after ; but the long, full tone in ray 
Adagio, — tone to be completely sucked in — and 
which is there the expression of the full luxury 
of feelinsr, — that sauie tone, if I use it, I fling 
into the midst of the impetuous, swift figured Al- 
legro as a prolonged spasm of ecstacy or terror 
Then the life of the tone should be sucked out to 
its last drop of blood ; then I arrest the billows of 
my sea, and let you look into its abyss ; or I 
check the moremcnt of the clouds, I part the 
confusing streaks of mist, and give a glimpse for 
once into the pure blue ether, into the sun's daz- 
zling eye. For this I set/ennntaSy suddenly en- 
tering, long held notes, in my Allegros. And now 
mind, what a wholly definite thematic purpose I 
had with this prolonged E flat after the three 
short stormy notes, and what I meant to say 
wherever the same prolonged notes occur in what 
follows." — If now our conductor, in pursuance of 
this warning, should all at once require his or- 
chestra to make that bar with the fermata as sig- 
nificant, — and consequently as prolonged, as Beet- 
hoven intended, what would the immediate re- 
sult be ? Truly a lamentable one. After the 
first vigor of the bow had squandered itself, the 
tone, under the necessity of longer holding out, 
would grow thinner and thinner, ending in a 
deapevhte piano ; for, — and here I touch upon 
one of the evil consequences of the habits of our 
present conductors — nothing has become more 
foreign to our orchestras than the uniform strong 
holding out of a tone, I exhort all conductors, 
that they require of any and every instrument in 
the orchestra, an even, full, sustained forte^ so 
that they may learn by experience what an as-* 
tounding novelty this requirement will produce, 
and what an obstinate persistency of practice it 
will cost to properly succeed in it. 

Yet this uniformly strong sustained tone is the 
basis of all Dynamics, in the orchestra, as well as 
in singing. From it alone is it possible to attain 
to all the mo<]ifications, whose variety mainly de- 
termines the character of the rendering. With- 
out this foundation an orchestra gives plenty of 
noise, but no power ; and herein lies a first mark 
of weakness in most of our orchestral perform- 
ances. Since our present conductors know as 
good as nothing of this, they make much on 
the other hand of the eflfects of an over-soft piano. 
This can be got from the stringed instruments 
without much pains; but it is very hard to obtain 
it from the wind instruments, particularly from 
the reeds. From these, especially from the flu- 
tists, who have transformed their once so gentle 
instruments into real reeds of might, it is now 
scarcely possible to get a soft, sustained piano^ — 
with the exception perhaps of the French oboe 
players, since they never overstep the pastoral 
character of their instrument, or of the clarinet- 



tists when the echo effect is required of them. 
This dilemma, which we m«et in the perform- 
ances of our best orchestras, raises the question, 
why, if the blowers of wind instruments are in- 
capable of any even, smooth ptano^ why not give 
greater fullness to the over-soft play of the 
strings, now so often sounding in most ludicrous 
contrast with the wind, so as to restore some fair 
proportion ? But evidently this false proportion 
quite escapes the minds of our conductors. The 
fault lies in great part in the character of the 
piano of the stringed instrument : for, as we have 
no true forte^ Botoo we lack the true piano ; ful- 
ness of tone is wanting in either case ; and here 
our violinists, &c., mi^ht learn something from 
our blowers. For it is very easy to draw the bow 
right loosely over the strings, so as to set them 
softly whispering and murmuring ; while on the 
contrary it requires great artistic control of the 
breath to produce a distinct, pure tone by blow- 
ing very moderately upon a wind instrument 
Therefore the violinists ought to learn the true 
pianoj full of real tone, from the distinguished 
players on wind instruments, — these having first 
acquired it from great Singers. 

Now this soft tone, and the strong sustained 
tone before indicated, are the two poles of the 
whole Dynamics of the orchestra, between which 
the performance has to move. How will it be 
then with the rendering if neither the one nor 
the other has been rightly cared for ? What 
sort of modifications can it have, if the two dy- 
namic extremes are neither of them clearly mark- 
ed ? Doubtless they will be so very faulty, that 
the Mendclssohnian maxim, to which I have al- 
luded, of gliding swiftly (and imperceptibly) over 
a passage, must needs prove to be a very happy 
make-shift; on which account it has been eleva- 
ted to an actual dogma by our conductors. And 
it is this very dogma, which just now possesses 
the whole Church of our Conductors with their 
followers, so that all attempts at a correct render- 
ing of our classical music arc decried by them as 
downright heresy. 



The Songs of the War. 

[From tXM Orcboatm.] 

Song, which is the handmaiden of religion, is 
also a powerful stimulant of the most irreligious 
of human aspirations — the passion for cutting one 
another's throats. To prove what influence song 
has always exercised upon the pugnacity of mor- 
tals, we need quote neither David nor Homer nor 
Ossian ; for all History tells the same tale. Po- 
etic narrations of the doings of the mighty men 
of old, mingled with thanksgiving to the local 
deity---Jehovah, or Wodin, or the Great Twin 
Brethren (for murderous humanity has ever been 
anxious to obtain supernatural sanction for its 
outbreaks) — inform the progress of all wars. The 
stronger the combative feeling is aroused, the 
more does the nation incline to sing. When the 
8>'mpathics are but half excited, song flags. The 
Crimean war, for example, stimulated a natural 
desire in the British breast that the British cause 
should win ; but there was no underlying fire 
and fervor of patriotism. Hearths and homes 
were untouclieu, and no bellicose song-literature 
had birth. Wo gang the old martial strains, it ia 
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true, much as we sanjr — or rather hummed — 
Garibaldi's hvmn trhen that patriot was escort e 1 
a]on|7 the Kennington Road, and with about as 
much excitement. Or as wo tried (and failed) 
to sing the Brabanc^onno to the brare Belies 
two or three years ago. Very different is it with 
our neighbors at the present moment. There is 
no mistake about their singing ; no halMiearted- 
ness about them, . As yet there has scarcely been 
tinte to fashion a new lyrical literature 'to 6t the 
immediate occasion. But it would be a mistake 
to suppose they "cannot sing the old •ongg.** 
They can and do , and with extreme heartiness ; 
and without being too particular as to applica- 
bility. Thus fervid France shonts the Marseil- 
laise, that implacable song whose caune and effect 
was a frantic desire to exterminate all kinzs and 
emperors ; and even calls now and then for the 
Carmagnole, a brntal and indecent explosion 
against a French monarch. Tlie Chant au De- 
part, too, Chenier's verse to which Mehul set mu- 
sic amid the noise and bustle of a saloon full of 
patriots, commemorates the taking of the Bsstile, 
and has the following refrain, thoroughly inap- 
propriate to the present time : 

Ia Rdpabllqoe nous appella, 
aaehoo* Tainera on BMhont p6rlr : 
Un Frangali doU TlTn poor elto, 
Pour ell* an Fivs^ab dolt mourlr. 

But France at the present moment is too excited 
to think of the verbal sense. There is little 
doubt that if under the Emperor sher were led 
into a war with the United States, she would 
sing the self-same verse with equal gosto and 
contempt of the bpropox. 

Ou the other hand Prussia is driven back to 
Arndt and Korner, the songs of 1818, and the 
memory of Blucher. At the present moment it 
seems rurions that Grennany, concerning the 
stout Field Marshal, should be reminded that — 



Oh KfttibMh on-the Water was glorious to him : 
He gave the Fk«neh a lenon, and taught them to fwim, 
Ctood-bye, ]>Tettj Frenohmeo, to Baltio land and waT«, 
Th« fishes are ready to furnish you agrafe. 

With a rattling refrain of: 

Juehheleassaia ! 
Und dleDentsehen sind da. 
Die Deutiohen stnd lusUg, 
Ble rufen hurra ! 

In the next verse another bitter pill is banded 
to France : 

At LeIpelo-on-the-PlaIn was a glad and gallant fight : 

To grief he tum'd their glory, to mourning brought their 

might. 
All breathless they lay there when that stout fight was won. 
And BlUeher was ereated a Field Harshal anon. 

This song was composed too early to include 
Waterloo in its reminiscences; but for all we 
know, a supplementary verse may have been ad- 
ded by this time. 

One of the most popular, if not the superla- 
tively popular song of the German side is Arndt's 
**Was ist des Teutschen Vaterland," to which 
Reichardt set music. In order to define the Ger- 
man's Fatherland, the poet proceeds on the ex- 
haustive principle, by showing what it is not. As 
the whole is greater than its part, the Yaterland 
is presumed to scorn the supposition that it is 
composed of any individual portions. It is a 
grand totality, with lingual instead of political 
boundaries. 

What is the German's Fatherland f 
Or Swabla's hills or Prussians strand ? 
Or on the Ithine where rine-eups petrl, 
Or on the Belt where seamews whirl ? 

Oh no, no, no, 
Hla Fatheriand must greater grow. 

What is the German's Fatherland ? 
Bavaria green, or Styria grand ? 
The title may not Austria elalm, 
So rich in honor, rich in fame ? 

Oh no, no, no. 
His Fatherland likinst greater grow. 

What Is the German's Fatherland ? 
Oh tell me where its bounds expand : 
Helvetia's peaks or gay Tyrol ? 
Their land, their peoples glad my soul. 

Oh no, no no, 
Ills Fatherland must greater gtow. 
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Finally the question is answered, and the fron- 
tiers poetical lyjixed thus: — 

A^ (kr 09 eW the German tongue 
To God in heaTen sings its song, 

So fiir alone, 
O gallant German, rail thine own. 

It is not often that the war-singers of belligerent 
nationalities exchange the retort discourteous. 
We English should be astonished and perhaps 
somewhat discomposed, if in answer to our musi- 
cal asiiertion that "Britons never shall be slaves, ' 
an enemy burnt forth with "Oh, but Britons oflen 
have been." Yet a parallel case is Alfred de 
Musset's retort to Nikola us Becker, which all 
Fr«ance is now singing. "Sie sollen ihn nicht 
haben, den freien teutschen Rhein,** wrote Beck- 
er. "Nous Tavons en, votre Rhin ancmand," re- 
turned the mocking Frenchman. The following 
excellent translations of both sonars are from the 
pen of Dr. J. P. Steele, and first appeared in 
print in the year 186G, when the Luxembourg 
demand and the rectification of frontiers threat- 
ened to precipitate the present state of affairs be- 
tween France and Prussia. Of de Musket's re- 
tort we may remark that the allusion to the Ger- 
man maidens welcoming the French soldiery and 
being glad to pour out for them the thin white 
wine of the country (J e petit vin Uanc)y is a little 
fiction contrary to history, morality and oinology. 

THE GKRMAN VIEW. 

It nercr shall be France**. 

The free, the Offrroau Rhine, 
Tho' raven-IHce she glances 

And croaks her foul dmign. 

So long an ealmly gljding 

It wran its mantle green. 
So long as oar dlTlding 

Its mirrored wave is Men, 

It never «hall be France's, 

The ft«e, the Qerman Rhine, 
So long as youth enhanoes 

Ilts fervor with its wine. 

So long a«, sentry keeping, 

The rocks Its margin stud ; 
So long as spires are steeping 

Their image in its flood ; 

It nsTer shall be France's, 

The IVse, the German Rhine, 
So long as festive dances 

Its lover-groops combine ; 

So long as angler briogeth 

Its lusty trout to shore. 
So long as minstrel ringeth 

Its praise from door to door. 

It never shall be France's, 

The free, the German Rhine, 
Until Its broad expanse is 

Its last defender's shrine. 

THE FRENCH VIEW. 

Tour German Rhine has been ours befoiv f 

le has served our wassail bowls to fill. 
Can sing Its praise from door to door 

EfliMie the hoof-prints, legible still, 
Of our cavalry charge that bathed its left bank In your gore ! 

Your German Rhine has been ours before ! 

On its breast the wound yet gepeth wide. 
Which conquering Cond^ made, when lie tore 

Thro' Its mantle of green to the farther side : 
Where once the sire has ridden, shall the sou not ride once 
more ! 

Tour German Rhine has been ours before ! 

Of your German virtues what remaina 
When across its flood our legions pour 

And the Empire over-clouds your plains ? 
When all your men have fallen, have ye other men In store ? 

Tour German Rhine has been ours before ! 

If ye your annals would fhln forget, 
Tour daughters remember the days of yore. 

And wish the Frenchman among them yet, 
For whom your vintage white they were always blithe to pour. 

If your German Rhine be yours once more. 

Then wash your liveries in its tide ; 
But pitch your arrogance somewhat lower ! . . . 

Can ye recall with generous pride 
Tour myriad raven-beaks that drank the dying lagle^s gore ? 



Hay yonr German Rhine flow evermore 

In peace ; and modestly may each spire 
Be mirrored fcir In its glassy floor ! 

But, oh ! keep down your bacchanal Are, 
Whlrh, else, may rouse to life again the victor hearts of yore. 

In the latter translation Dr. Steele has adopted 
a metre foreign to French verse, but admirably 
fitted to convey the rollicking rerre of the origi- 
nal. 

One of the shrewdest moves in connection with 
this war on the part of the Emperor was the im- 
pressment into Imperial scrvicts of the **Mar»eil- 
laise" — a chant ever associared not only with red 
republicanism, but with undying; hostility to Na- 
poleon personally. To enlist the **Marseillai:4e'* 
was to e.xcommunicate Rochefort's paper, the 
very name of which would thus be struck otit of 
the revolutionary register. Tlie trlcrk succeed- 
ed: Rochcfort threw up his hand, and the litera- 
ry Marnf itiai*e has ceased to appear. The vocal 
^*Marsei liaise,** too, is having such a surfeit of 
popularity, that satiety will probably soon set in, 
and Paris will shelve the tur.e nntil — the next 
revolution. It is a fsrand but unhappy air. It 
was conceived — according; to Lamartine*s story — 
nndcr the influence of wine and (Genius and moon- 
shine and cold ; its strains accompanied its author 
into banishment, and the man in whose house it 
was created to the ^illotme. Ronget de Lisle, 
an officer ([[arrisoned at Strasbnrjr. composed it 
one cold night in the honse of Dietrich, the mayor 
of the city. He had been drinkin*! : his bead 
was hot, his frame cold ; and he tottered, says 
Lamartine, "into his lonely room, slowly seckinj; 
inspiration, now in his patriotic soul, now in his 
harpsichord ; sometimes composing the air before 
the words, sometimes the words bcfdre the air, 
and so combining them in his thoughts that he 
himself did not know whether the notes or the 
verses came first, and that it was impossible to 
separate the poetry from the music, or the senti- 
ment from the expression." Then he fell asleep 
over the harpsichord. The next day he note- 1 
down the composition with difliculty, and took it 
to Dietrich, who summoned his family to hear the 
new song. Their enthusiasm broke out of all 
bounds : the hymn of the country was found ! A 
few months later Dietrich went to the scaflTold to 
the sound of those notes ; and a year or two af- 
terwards de Lisle, proscribed as a royalist, and 
flying through a pass in the Upper Alps, asked 
his suide what was the name of that hymn, heard 
in the distance. **La Marseillaise," was the re- 
ply. The people of Marseilles had adopted the 
air, which afterwards bore their name. "The 
weapon," says Lamartine, ^'recoiled against the 
hand which had forged it ; the revolution in its 
madness no longer recognized its own voice." 

The following translation, whose fidelity is its 
chief merit, is by the practised hand of Mr. John 
Oxen ford. 

Come, ohildren of your country, come; 

New glory dawns upon the world. 
Our tyrants, rushing to their doom, 

Their bloody standards have unfurPd ; 
Already on our plains we hear 

The murmurs of a savage horde ; 

They threaten with the murderous ewerd 
Tour comrades and your children dear. 
Then up and form your ranks, the hireling foe withstand, 
March on— his craven blood must fertilise the land. 

Those banded serft, what would they have, 

By tyrant kings together brought ? 
Whom are those fetters to enslave 

Which long ago thrir hands have wrought? 
Ton, Frenchmen— you they would enchain : 

Doth not the thought your boeoms fire ? 

The ancient bondage they desire 
To force upon your necks again. 
Then up and form your ranks, the hireling foe withstand, 
March on— his craven blood must fertilise the land. 

Those marshalled foreigners, shall they 

Make laws to reach the Frenchman's hearth? 
Shall hireling troops who fight for pay 

Strike down oar warriorj to the earth ? 
God ! shall we bow beneath the weight 

Of hands that slaviah fetters we%r ? 

Shall, ruthless despots once more dare 
To be the masters of our fete ? 
Then up and form your ranks, the hireling fbe witbstand, 
March on— his craven blood must fertilise the land. 
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Tnt, i^Tierou^ imrriorff, 8till fnrbr>Kr 

To deal odrU your Tengcrul bloirr; 
The tnin of haplurs victimn rptre : 

Against their will tiiey nre oar foes. 
But oh ! thoM despots stAlo'd with blood, 

ThvM trKitom leagued with b:i8r DoulUi, 

Who uieke their iiatireland their prey — 
Death to the navAge tiffer hrood ! 
Then up and form your raokn ; the hlreUog foe withftand, 
March on— hie eraren blood must ferliliae the land. 

Come, lore of country gulJe us now, 

Kiulow our Ten|;;pful aroi^ with might ; 
And, defln*»r liberty, do thou 

Aid thy ditfendem lu the fight. 
Unto our fliiirM let victory 

Called by thy atlrrlng aceentu luwte. 

And may thy dying foet at last 
Thy triumph and our glory see. 
Then up and form your ranks ; the hireling foe withstand, 
March on--bis craTon blood must fHrtilise the land. 

The fault of the above translation is that it 
does not s\n<r easily. Now the "Marseillaise" is 
nothinfj; without the tune : it is that which lends 
it all the expression. But Mr. Oxenfonl's first 
line civos "Come children" to quavers, *'of*' to a 
crotchet with a strong accent, the first in the 
bar, and *your country co-o-ome," spreadinrr the 
latttr word (in Fi-cnch a dissyllable) over D B 
and G. The result is very awkward. To be 
fair to Mr. Oxenford, he expressly puts forth his 
version as a reading translation, not a sin^in;; 
one: only in a poem like the "Marseillaise" one 
involuntarily hums the air in reading; the verse. 
It is the air which invests with infinite pathos the 
third line in the last verse. 

"Liberty, liberty, ch6rie, 
Combars arec tes defenseort.*^ 

An apostrophe which is terribly weakened by the 
"dearest liberty" of the translator ; which sounds 
like the bepnninj; of a love letter. 

Routret dc Lisle lived till 1836 — long enough 
to SCO another revolution and another revolution- 
ary chant — "La Parisienne," of Casimir Dela- 
vi;^cie, to the sounds of which the throne of 
Ciiarles X. tottered, and the Monarchy of July 
was established. Kightecn years later this dyn- 
asty also went, and Alexandre Dumas and Au- 
gustc Maquet took up the lyre and chanted the 
republic into fashion with "Mourir pour la pa- 
trie." Curiously enough, these three songs — the 
products of dilTerent epochs, but each abounding 
in savage invocations against French monarcbs 
and all such as aid French monarchs — are sung 
at the present time in defiance of a foe whose 
crime is to have insulted the Emperor of the 
French. 



A Contribution to the Beethoven PestivaL 

Professor Heinrich Dom has published in the Pott 
the followiug interesting article :— 

According; to an official report in the Voss Zeitung, 
the Berlin Musikverein and the Berlin Toukiinstler- 
vemin have applied to Herr von IJiilsen,and requested 
him to act as chairman of a new Festival Commitiee, 
aboni to bo formed. Very sensible! 

We well know that Herren Bumko, Phillip and 
Thadewald are most worthy men and sterling rnusi- 
cians ; their efforts, by means of a Congregation which 
they founded, to Improve Ihe pccaniary circumstances 
of the poorer clas.s of musicians, have already been 
uttcnded with material benefits to the performers in 
small bands, and to the members of the Musical Ex- 
change {MusiLitorM) ns it is called; hut to do anything 
successfully in Berlin at the present moment, when 
the eyes of the whole artistic world are directed hither, 
and after Bonn, as the birthplace, and Vienna, a^ the 
residence, of the deceased master, have made every 
preparation for a Musical Festival of an extraordinary 
description — there needs a brilliant name, which these 
gentlemen do not possess, while the institution they 
represent does not enjoy sufficient credit to accomplish 
the task they would undertake. The intention, too, 
expressed in their address : "Of laying, with the sur- 
plus from the Beethoven Festival treasury, the foun- 
dation of a Concert Hall on a grand scale, shows 
only too plainly that they are as far from having 
formed a correct idea of the expenses to be incurred, 
as they have of other points, unless Herr von H&lsen 
were obliging enough to forward to a diflTerent ad- 
dress from the customary one the Opcrahon^e re- 
ceipts o( Fidel io, and the Theatre Royal receipts for 
Egmont. I^t the enterprising gentlemen, who have 



already retired, console themselves with the con- 
sciousness that their intentions were good, and lot 
individual members of the Musikverein support, to 
the best of their ability, the forthcoming perform- 
ances. 

Just in the same way, the Berlin Tonkiinstler- 
vcrein had no excuse for placing himself at the head 
of such an undertaking;, save the verv justifiable one, 
that some body or orlier must take tfie iintiativo. Its 
former partner, the Musikverein, was, it is true, in a 
position to ^et up, unaided, grand musical perform- 
ances, and consequently to assist effectually in any 
performances of the same nature ; but this power 
is utterly wanting to the Tonkiiiistlervercin ; the very 
small numl)er of members able to play any instru- 
ment save the piano arc either membcrH of the Royal 
orchestras, or their substitutes, and so little indepen- 
dent that no reliance can he placed upon their prom- 
ises of co-operation. As I myself, in my character 
of ex-prosident, am still an honorary member of the 
Vcrein in question, I am well acquainted with the 
praiseworthy efforts made by it, and I fully appreci- 
ate them ; but I cannot see in them the foundation 
on which to raise a Beethoven Festival Committee 
for Berlin. I, therefore, repeat my firm conviction 
that it is a very sensible procecdini; to change the 
whole plan, and, with Herr von Hiilsen as chairman, 
form a fresh committee, with which — in j'lst consid- 
eration of the original promoters, and also because 
he would make a most able secretary — Dr. Alsleben 
should be associated as delegate of the two Associa- 
tions. 

Other names are now mentioned on the committee : 
Herr von Hiilsen, Joachim, Radecke, Ries, andTau- 
hcrt ; these are men whom all Germany knows ; men 
who have not first to be looked up in the Berlin Di- 
rectory; men with whom it is certain that the artistic 
notabilities in the commercial world, and among the 
aristocracy, will gladly ally themselves. For this 
reason we can no lonf^er doubt that Julius Stem, 
though not at present in Berlin, will not refuse an- 
other invitation to co-operate in the undertakinpr. 
Without vigorous support from Stern's Vernin and 
the Sinf^akademie, ii would be difficult to get up a 
really imposing Beethoven Festival. In order to en- 
sure the CO operation of the las^named body, its chief 
director. Professor Grell, was, of coarse, also appoint- 
ed a committee-man, though, on account of his 
health, he gratefully declined the office, which must' 
necessarily entail great fatigue. The writer, too, of 
the present lines did not deem it becoming to accept 
the honorable call made on him ; it is sufficient that 
the future conductors, and the virtuosos who will 
cast a lustre over the Festival, should be invited by 
the practical musicians to attend the preliminary 
deliberations ; there is always ballast enough on such 
occasions — but the vessel must not be needlessly 
overladen. It certainly would not have been so by 
a man like Tausi^, had he, in this instance, joined 
the cream of our artistic contemporaries in Berlin ; 
but the set-off for his proposed co-operation was : 
that Richard Wagner should he offered the chief di- 
rection of the Festival. This ridiculously pretentious 
project was naturally enoni^^h rejected, and Herr Tau- 
sig subsequently thought Ht to return his diploma as 
honorary member of the Berlin TonkUnstler Verein. 

What a strange thing: it is that certain persons 
never learn to distinsuish what is bocomini; from 
what is uabecoming ! For instance, the Vienna 
Committee asked Herr R. Wagner to be one of the 
conductors at the Beethoven Festival. Scarcely had 
the Illasfrirte Z^itung of the 1 8th June ptiblished the 
fact that Uerf R. Wagner, *with grateful apprecia- 
tion of the honor done him,' declined acceding to the 
invitation, than that gentleman trumpeted forth, in 
the columns of the Vienna papers, that he did not 
write and answer the committee, but had conveyed 
his refusal orally through a friend (because certain 
persons, not fanatic Wagnerites, were on the com- 
mittee). That a man may be a celehra'tcd composer, 
and yet not observe the slightest measure in his be- 
havior, is a fact which — as all the world knows — 
Wagner has snfficiently shown for years past. This 
incident, not in the least surprising on the part of the 
composer of Tannhatiser, wouM, therefore, hardly 
have been touched upon here, werj it not so different 
from the conduct of another great ortist, who behaved 
in a diametrically opposite manner under similar 
circumstances. I'ho Vienna Committee requested 
Herren Wagnor, Liszt, and Lachner, to conduct the 
most important works ; Herren Joachim, Laub, and 
Mme. Clara Schumann, to add lustre to the Festival, 
by taking part in it as solo instrumentalists. In con- 
sequence of the rude expectoration of a man like 
Wagner, Joachim, the master, stated that though he 
much regretted it, it was impossible that he should 
respond to the flattering invitation. He might easily 
have assigned some material circumstance or other as 
a pretext for his refusal, if, out of consideration for 
the persons included in the same invitation, he had 



not deemed it his duty to he truthful ; he would, ho 
said, have gone, had he seen a possibility of his be- 
ing able to co-operate joyously. 

"Had, for instance, the direction of the concerts 
been conlided to one of the local conductors of Vi- 
enna, I should not, on such an occasion, have cared 
about the greater or less amount of partiality I feel 
for one name or the other, but simply, like a pilgrim 
inspired by a hearty wish to dispose my best offer- 
ings on the holy shrine, have quietly accommodated 
myself to existing arrangements. But the direction 
of the concerts has been confided to artists from other 
places and with strongly expressed tendencies, and, 
though I must confess that it would have been im- 
possible to select more celebrated names, 1 cannot, 
unfortunately, shut my eyes to the fact that in my 
opinion, the picture of Beethoven's sublime and sim- 
ple grandeur, which in plain moral majesty has grad- 
ually subjected the entire globe, is thereby disturbed. 
As, under such circumstances, it would he impossi- 
ble for me to enter, heart and soul, into the joyous 
work, I am, doubtlessly, acting in the spirit of the 
honorable Committee by keeping away from the Fes- 
val, in order not to interfere with the unanimous 
feeling of rejoicing." 

This is the language and the behavior of a true ar- 
tist! 

Though our Berlin Committee, at its first meeting, 
on the 1 2th June, selected the 1 7th December, and 
following days, as the date of the Festival, their de- 
cision may be considered merely temporary. As re- 
gards the Theatre, it is, perhaps a matter of indiffer- 
ence whether the Festival is held shortly before or 
long after Christmas ; but for the concert-room, and 
all the conveniences connected with it, the proximity 
of old Bogny, otherwise ■ o profitable, might be at- 
tended witha certain* amount of danger. Vtdeant 
comiiles ne detriMentum respublica capiat. 



Wagner's " ¥ljing Dntchman '* in London. 

[From the Orchestra, July 29]. 

The production of Wagner's opera **L'Olandese 
Dannato" at Drury Lane, has, despite the late period 
of its performance in the season, and the disturbing 
influences of political excitement, aroused a large de- 
gree of interest. The first sensation upon hearing it 
was, as far as the outside public was concerned, won- 
der that music of this kind should be stigmatized as 
crude, imcomprehensible, and unattractive. The 
audience found everything to understand and much 
to admire. They did not care to differentiate be- 
tween Wagner's earlier and loter manner; they only 
felt that this work was lof^yand emotional and mark- 
ed by genius. The libretto is itself k piece of high 
workmanship. It is founde<l ou a story of strong 
psychological interest ; it is written by the maestro 
himself in exalted style, contains excellent German 
verse, and preserves that intimate rapport between 
poem and music which exists at its best when com- 
poser can write and librettist compose. The old 
legend of Vanderdccken receives plain and straight- 
forward illustration. The doomed man— doomed to 
endless restlessness on earth for having impiously 
iwom to outwit the elements, with the chance of res- 
cue made conditional upon his finding a woman who 
will love him truly until her death^s thrown up:n 
the coast of Norway in one of those septennial res- 
pites which are granted him for the purpose of find- 
ing the said daughter of Eve. Every seven years he 
has come to shore with the object of finding his guar- 
dian angel in a woman's love. Many women have 
given him their hearts, only to break troth after- 
wards, and lose their own houls. Hopeless of ever 
finding release from doom under conditions so hard, 
the Dutchnan lands in the Norwegian bay. There he 
encounters a fisherman whose sloop is stranded, and 
who has a daughter Senta at home. The Dutchman 
asks for her hand, promising vast treasure. The 
Norwegian skipper is delighted at the prospect of 
gaining a wealthy son in-law, and promises to guide 
him to his home and recommend him to his daugh- 
ter. So ends the first act, which is musically made 
interesting by the elaboration and contrast of sombre- 
ness and gaiety suggested by the Norwegian's vessel 
and the doomed Dutch craft lying alongside in the 
bay. Constant change of time and rhythm are all in 
Wagner's mannerism— curious abandonment of a 
commenced phrase, and a gliding to something new 
and unexpected. The fault of the music is its ten- 
dency to repetition and to long involved soliloquies 
unbroken by dnimntic incident and interesting only 
from the psycho analytical point of view. But a fine 
duet between the Dutchman (Mr. Santley) and Da- 
land the Norwegian (Signer Foil) croited a good im- 
pression and brought down the curtain well. The 
second act leads us to the chamber of Senta^ the 
daughter spoken of, surrounded by spinning girls, 
whose Spinnlied in rhythmic measure is altogether 
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popular and deutsch, find very little WagneriBch. 
This charmingf movement cnused f^oneral plcnsiiro. 
Senta herself neither ppins nor sings ; she is absorbed 
in dreamj contemplation of a portrait on the wall — 
that, of the doomed Dutchman^ with whoso wierd his- 
tory she is conversant. This Senta, who is of a mel- 
nncholj and cataleptic temperament, tells her com- 
panions the fcarfal story of the sinner's condemna- 
tion ; until the awful nature of the doom so works 
upon her imaf^ination that she tows to achieve his 
rescue by sacrificing her love and life to him. On 
this mood her lover Erik brenks, and is natonilly 
perturbed at such devotion. The return of Daland is 
announced and the girls flock off to prepare for the 
sailors. Erik presses his suit, but his old love has 
little effect upon Scnta now. Daland returns and 
introduces the OfUchman ; and a scene of intense but 
unexpressed earnestness follows — a fascination which 
finds vent in words only when Daland retires, and 
Senta*s devotedness is answered by the triumphant 
joy of the doomed Dutchman. The duct in which 
this expresaion takes place opens with a dreamy uni- 
son passage for the Dutchman, chiefly nnaccompankid, 
in which he seems to recognize the realization of past 
visions ; then proceeds to some smoothly written 
cantabilo, lying well for Mr. Santley's voice ; follow- 
ed by concerted passages for the two, coming to a 
temporary close with a cadenza for both, in which the 
brilliant voice and execution of Mile, de Murska (as 
Senta) was most effectively displayed. The subse- 
quent portions of the duet, involving reveral changes 
of time and rhythm, express the devotion of Senta, 
and the joy of the lover at his hoped for release. 
Each phnso of this important movement is replete 
with dramatic conception and powerful handling, 
coupled with a mastery over orchestral varieties and 
combinations that should suffice to establish Wagner's 
claims to recognition as a remarkable, if not a great 
composer. A burst of applause at the end atte ted 
that such music cun command ready appreciation 
even among an audience strange to Wagnerism. 
From this duet we are led without interruption to a 
trio — the two lovers and Daland — which brings the 
second act to a highly effective close ; and the three 
singers were twice called before the curtain. The 
third act opens with a lusty chorus of the Norwegian 
sailors, anchored in their vessel alongside the silent 
Dutch ship. Maidens from shore bring provisions 
to the Dutch vessel, which they hnil in rain, are^tlica 
being supplied by the "chaff" of the Norwegian 
crew. The antique build and outlandish rig of the 
strange sail and her imperturbable stillness receive 
from the jolly Norwegian crew such ridicule as this : 

**Sft7, hiiva joa no ra«M>M^ nor Mten for Und? 

To our grmt-great-grandfaUiers ftll auch we will hand." 

No response however is vouchsafed. The stage be- 
ing clear, Erik and Senta enter in agitation : the 
former reproaching his afliiinced with her altered af- 
fections. The colloquy is overheard by the Dutrh- 
man, who releases Senta from her vow, and prepares 
to tail wearily awny, his hope of salvation ended. 
But Senta is not to bo outdone in generosity. She 
casts herself into the sea, af^er the Dutch vessel, cry- 
ing out that she is true until death. The spell is 
broken ; a true woman is found : the doomed vessel 
sinks, granting kindly death to the crew ; and an 
apotheosis of Snifa and her lover follows. The third 
act is not so powerful as the second, but it is full of 
exalted music, and the stage effect is very goo<l. The 
np?ra was admirably filled. Mile, de Murska real- 
ized to the life the trance given maiden with tier in- 
tense ideality and singleness of heart. Mr. Suntloy 
looked and sang like a hopeless and life-weary suf- 
ferer, stricken with inexpressible woe. Mari/,Se,nta's 
friend, and AV/X*, her lover, were placed in the hands 
of Mmc. Corsi and the new tenor Sig. Perotti, who 
has abundant merits. Sig. Foli, as staled, wan Ma- 
land, and a helmsman with a single song received the 
attention of Sig. Uinaldini. The Italian translation, 
by Sig. Marchesi, is an accurate and meritorious ver- 
sion of the German text. To Sig. Arditi is due the 
credit of great and successful pains in the rehearsing 
and direction of the work. 

[From the Musical World, July 30. 

The long-promised Italian version of llorr T^ichnrd 
Wagner's romantic opera, Der Flieqende IIollHnder, 
under the title of L'Olandese Dannato, was produced 
at this theatre on Saturday night, with every mark 
of success. Thus Mr. George Wood has, though 
late in the season, redeemed another promise, and 
again justifled the confidence reposed in his manage- 
ment. The utmost care has been taken in putting 
the opera upon the stage ; while, to judge from the 
result Sig. Arditi must have bestowed even more 
than his accustomed diligence in preparing the music, 
which, like all Ilcrr Wagner has written, even his 
earliest known dramatic work, the grand opera of 
Hienzi (brought cot some time ago at the Paris Thea- 



tre Lyrique), is trying in equal degrees for orchestra, 
chorus, and solo singers. The abandonment of the 
first idea of introducing Herr Wagner as an operatic 
composer at our Italian Opera by his Tannh&user, 
and substituting his Flier^ende flolhinder, was, we 
think, judicious ; for though between the composition 
of Tannha^tser, and that of the FUeqende Hollan- 
der there was only an interval of three years, the 
Thuringian opera is far more than three years in ad- 
vance of its immoilinte predecessor. In the Ifullfrn- 
der the composer may be snid to have first tried the 
new system afterwards destined to make such a noise 
in the world, and to lead to such bitter and acrimo- 
nious controversy. 

Having thus f«*lt his way, he developed it more 
elaborately in TaunhHuaer ; end from TannhStuaer to 
Lohetifjn'n was another step towards the goal which, 
through the successive stages of Tristan und Isolde 
and the Meinttrsinrjer von Numlterq, was ultimately 
reached in the trilogy of the NitMunffen. If we are 
to welcome such music and ultimately to adopt the 
Wagnerian doctrine of Uie "Articork of the Future," 
it is as well to begin from the beginning — with an 
opera, in short, composed when the Prophet was 
more like other men. We have always thought, 
moreover, that Ilerr Wagner's very best, because loss 
extravagant, dramatic work, was the Hollander, 
which, amid much that is incoherent and formless, 
contains much genuine music, and the promise of 
much more to come. Every stop since taken in ad- 
vance of it seems to us a step in the wrong direction. 

The opera is powerfully cnst at Drury Lane, and 
in Senta and the nameless Dutchman, to save whom 
from perdition the Norwegian maiden sacrifices her 
life. Mile. lima di Murska and Mr. Snntley are pro- 
vided with parts which have, already in one perform- 
ance, enabled them to win the highest possible dis- 
tinction. The other characters are supported, and 
well supported by Signor Perotti (Erik the flunler), 
Signor Foli (Daland, the Norwegian skipper), Sig- 
nor Rinaldini (the Helmsman,) and Mme. Corsi 
(Maria). 

Strange to say, considering the attraction one 
might suppose would attach to an opera by a compo- 
ser who, in one way or another, has been the inces- 
sant talk of the musical world for more than 30 years, 
and scarcely any of whose dramatic music, occasion- 
al selections at concerts allowed for, is known in Kng- 
fand, the house was not very full. In revenge, how- 
ever, the audience was uproarious from first to last. 
The overture which provides material for all the 
most important dramatic situnrions of the opera, was 
loudly encored ; and no wonder, the executants being 
beyond reproach. 

Happily, Herr Wagner allows few opportunities 
for encoring in the course of his work ; and had Sig- 
nor Arditi been satipfied with acknowledgini: the ap- 
plause, instead of repeating the overture— perhaps the 
lea.st coherent, certainly the noisiest pii-cc of the 
whole — ho would have acted mciro dij^crcetly. How- 
ever, almost every piece was applauded witli more or 
less heartiness ; and this may in a measure be ex- 
plained by the fact that the audience, from the draw- 
ing up of the curtain and the exhibition of the Nor- 
wegian vessel at anchor, to the self-immolation of 
Scnta and the dis.nppean\nce of the Dutchman's ship 
in the last scene, found thcmi^clves in the prenenco of 
something quite new and strange, something for the 
greater part unlike anything whatever they had pro- 
uiously witnessed. The calls for the principal sing- 
ers at the termination of each act were hearty and 
unanimous. 

Tho operas performed during this week (the last of 
the season) have l>een Otello (Monday); LOlnndese 
Dannato (Tuesday); und f^vria at fyivimennoor 
(Thursday). A composite entertainment— including 
an act from Trarinta, an act from Martha, and an 
from Lucia — for tho benefit of Mile Nilsson, and her 
last appearance in England liefure her vi:>it to Amer- 
ica, is announced for 'this evening — the last perform- 
ance of the season. 



[From the Same]. 
APROrOS OK THK IIOLLAKNDRR. 

"But there arose a colossal genius, a flaming spirit, 
to whom wa« derrced a crown of fire and gold." Tho 
speaker is Abbe Li.^zt ; the individual spoken of, Herr 
Richard Wagner, whose star, last Saturday night, 
was visible al)ove tho English horizon for the first 
time. Previously, nothing but scintillations of its 
brightness could be detected ; and not a few sympa- 
thetic souls chafed under tho deprivation. fx2t us 
hope that, at last, they are happy. 

One or two general reflections arise out of the pro- 
duction of Der Flinjende Inlander, and may bo best 
dealt with at the outset. Wo shall probably hear 
many quotations of "Magna est Veritas," &c., and 
many remarks to the effect that the English press, 
having kept Wagner out of the country for years, 



has at length Ijeon overcome. There will be great 
jubilation at the supposed victory of truth over preju- 
dice, and great kindling of hope, now that the Apostle 
of Future Music has gained a footing in the land. 
The sight of happiness is always agreeable to a well- 
constituted mind, and we have not the smallest desire 
to interfere with the pleasure of >onng Anglo-Ger- 
many. It must l)e stated, nevertheless, that the 
idea of journalism keeping Wairner out of England 
is a chimera, only a little less wild than the poet-com- 
poser's own theory as to the opposition he encoan- 
ters 

Herr Wagner went to sleep not long ago, and 
dreamed of a ubiquitous and omnipotent organization 
of Jews, which met him at every turn, eager to bo 
avenged upon the roan who sneered at Mendelssohn, 
and called Meyerbeur "the roost despicable music 
manufacturer of the period." With regard to Eng- 
land, Herr Wagner saw in his dream that our relig- 
ion, being largely influenced by the Old Testament, 
made us yery susceptible to the operations of the 
Jewish leairne, and secured for his enemies an easy 
victory. Waking up, he wrote a pamphlet, in which 
these fancies were put forward as realities ; and hta 
disciples nnturally imitate their master ; bat the lat- 
ter was not more self-deceived than are the former. 
Supposing, however, that the charge made against 
the press were true, thore is an obvious and sufficient 
justification. It is possible to look upon Herr Wai;- 
ner's music as destructive to the interests of art ; and 
therefore, as music npon which all art-ronservatora 
should wage war. To establish a sanitary cordon, ia 
ho|)e of keeping out such poison, would Iw, therefore, 
an act of which tho doers need feel no shame. We 
should question its policy, neverthelesa ; at all events, 
with reference to the fully- developed Wagnerian 
theory and practice. Pope's dinum, — 

**Tire In a monNter of so Prlghtfol mien. 
As, to be bated, needs but to be seen." 

is thoroughly applicable to the art-vice of which we 
speak — applicable enough even to disprove the se- 
quel ; for under no circumstances should we "first 
en<lure, then pity, then embrace," say. Tristan tmd 
Isolde. It follows that Herr Wagner's opponeDts can 
desire no better thing than the production in Eng- 
land, of all his works, and if a manager could be 
found willing to sacrifice a fortune on their account, 
he would deserve recouping from the national treas- 
ury, with a bonus added. 

The foretroing observaiions arc, however, very 
ne.nrly beside the mark when connected with Der 
Flietjende Hollander. Whatever the fate of this opera, 
it can bear only in a slight degree upon tho Wag- 
nerian controversy — for the sufficient reason thai the 
op<»ra itself but faintly Illustrates Wagnerian doc- 
trines. The inventor of futuns music, if Herr Wag- 
ner be the inventor (which those will doubt who read 
the curious parallel l)etween him and Lully in Uiehl's 
Culturstudirn aus drn Jahrhundtrten), is no Minerva, 
s runir, fully dovcloj»ed, from the brain of Jove. Like 
Beethoven he has had "styles," commencing with 
the Italian French Das Lieltesvrrftot and Jiiemi, just 
"feeling his feet," to use a nursery expression, in Der 
Fliegendr. Hollander — where, also, he came in contact 
with his beloved legends — and finally running off on 
his own account in Tnunhftuser, Lohengrin, Tristan 
und Isolde, and the NitMunt/en. It is probable, there- 
fore, that Herr Wanner now look*«n|)on />r Flie<fende 
Hollander as Goliath of Gnth might have looked upon 
the toy-spear of his youthful days, and wo can imag- 
ine how recretfully the comi)0"«er of Lucerne has 
heard that I^ondon selected what he did at thirty 
years of ago in preference to an illustration of hfs 
riper genius. Herr Wagner may, however, console 
himself with the thought that Der Flicf/emle. Ho/Inn- 
der is very good milk for babes, and that, when the 
digestive powers of English amateurs are stronger, a 
cry will bo raised for something more substantial. 

Under the circumstances we have detailed, there is 
no need to argue for or against Herr Wagner's dis- 
tinctive theories, which his third opera but dimly 
foreshadows. To those, however, who, knowing 
somewhat of their realistic character, are attracted by 
daring novelty, we would commend the words of 
Lortzinc : "If nrt is to he anything at all, it mu.st in- 
dulge in a great many things that are unnatural ; and 
herein lies the charm of art, that, notwithstanding ita 
heterogeneous moans, it can bring aliout an illusion 
that shidi resemble real life." To these remarks 
may fittingly be added those of^Gocthe : "Herein lies 
the dangerous demon for you youngsters : You are 
quick to create new ideas, but how about giving them 
shape and form ? Every branch of art has its weak 
mint in thtort/^ which must be retained in jtractice, Ite- 
cause hif suppressimj it yon come too near to Nature and 
art is made inartistic.** The passage wo have itali- 
cized may he used as an exorcism, and ought effec- 
tually to*"lay" tho ghost of Futnre-^Iusic whenever 
it appears. Tiiaddeus Ego. 
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[From tbft MoBlml Times.] 

So thoroughly has the pohlic been warned off ac- 
cepting the music of Wagner in this country, that we 
could scarcely wonder at the number of empty stalls 
which met the eye on Saturday the 23rd ult., when 
the curtain rose for the first performance of '*Der 
Fliegende Hollander," or, as the title has been Ital« 
ianized, "L'Olandese Dannato." Bat. in spite of 
much opposition, even concert frequenters have been 
now and then made acquainted with some of the 
works of the great prophet ; for the overture to Tann- 
hauser has been often performed at the Crystal Pal- 
ace and elsewhere, young ladies play the March from 
the same Opera on the pianoforte, and the Introduc- 
tion to "Lohengrin" has been >re-demanded with ac- 
clamations at the rhilharmonic. All this of course 
shows that the public is gradually taking the liberty 
of Judging for itself; and although, therefore, as we 
have said, the house was thin on the production of 
his Opera for the first time in England, there can l>e 
no doubt that Herr Wagner has made his mark here, 
and that it will not be very ea.<iily effaced. This was 
first apparent by the burst of applaud which could 
scarcely be restrained until the overture had finished ; 
and the^ncore which was most positively insi-stcd 
npon almost unanimously. The original, we might 
almost say eccentric, instrumentation of this Prelude 
so strongly indicates a mind unaccustomed to be 
bound by the conventional rules of art that, were it 
not for the obviouM power which nnderlies his inno- 
vative tendencies, the music would be simply thrown 
aside as wonhless. Judged, however, as a charac- 
teristic foreshadowing of the romantic story which is 
to come, there is a dramatic feeling so strangely 
weird and thrilling in parts, so full of that sense of 
the supernatural throughout, that it is impossible to 
resist its fascination. The whole of the first act, al- 
though somewhat gloomy, from the nature of the 
subject, is remarkably dramatic, the only objection 
being that the pa.ssages of mere declamation are 
somewhat too much lengthened. The best music of 
the opera is in the second act, which opens with a 
charmingly fresh chorus of young girls, who are dis- 
covered spinning. Then comes the legend of the 
"Flying Dutchman," related by the half demented 
SenUtf who believes that she is destined to remove the 
curse from the roving seaman by remaining constant 
in her attachment to him. The broken phrases to 
which this legend is set, are truly in sympathy with 
the wards ; and there is abo some clever and effec- 
tive writing in the Duet with the Hunter Erik, which 
follows. But the gem of the work is the grand duet 
between Stnta and the Dutchman, in which she de- 
clares her love, and pledges her faith to him. The 
varied fcclinjrs ihronglioui this long and elaborate 
duet are so felicitou<«ly expressed in the vocal parts, 
the instrumentation is so richly colored, and the situ- 
ation itself has such deep interest, that the applause 
at the conclusion wa.^ loud and prolonged enough to 
amount to a positive Wagnerian demonstration. The 
last act opens with a chorus of Norwegian sailors, the 
rhemc of which is prominent in the overture. The 
music which follows has much dramatic interest ; hut 
it is so little moulded on the operatic plan of detach- 
ing portions of the action of the piece for the manu- 
facture of songs, duets, trios and quartets that we can 
hold out but small hope for the niU!<ic-8hops. How 
f;ir the composer has gained in cflcct by throwing 
over the usual conventionalities of the lyrical drama 
is n question which on one hearing of this remarka- 
ble Opera, we are not competent to pronounce ; but 
that every one of the audience felt under the influence 
of H man who had struck out an original path for 
himself, and had power enough to make others ac- 
company him, was apparent by the deep interest with 
which every note was listened to, and the enthusiastic 
applause with wliich the various pieces were received. 
Bo it remembered, however, that "L'Olandese Dan- 
nato," is not to bo accepted as nn exponent of the de- 
veloped style of Wagner, for it is an early opera, 
and contains much that he would now willingly ex- 
punge. 

From *'Tttnnhauger," of which we know but little, 
to "Walkyrie," of which wo know nothing, he has 
worked upon a theory which, for good or evil, has 
raoterially influenced public musical feeling in Ger- 
many, and is now likely, at least, to cause much di- 
vision of opinion in Kngland. That he may have a 
fair trial is our earnest wish ; and we cannot but 
thank the manager of Drury Lane for giving us a 
chance of hearing even an immature sperimon of the 
style of this much abused composer. In every re- 
spect the execution of the Opera must be commend- 
ed in the liighext degree. Mr. Santley, as the Dut<;h- 
mnn, and Mile. lima di Murska as Setita, achieved n 
real triumph in the great duet in the second act, and 
indeed sang the whole of the mu«ic with a perfect 
mastery over its extreme difHcuIties. Signor Foli 
was an excellent representative of the Norwegian 
Skipper, DaJand^ and Signor Pcrotti (who lately 



made a successful dAut as Faust), created quite an 
enthusiasm as Erik the Hunter. The Opera was 
well placed upon the stage, and Signor Arditi con- 
tributed much to its success by his watchful and in- 
telligent conducting. 



Provisional Statutes of the School for Frao- 
tical Musicians in Connection with the 
Eoyal Academy of Arts, Berlin. 

L 

In connection with the Royal Academy of Arts, 
besides the school founded, in virtue of a Koyal Or- 
der of the 31 St March, 1833, for musical composition, 
there has existed, since October 1st, 1869, a School 
of Practical Music, in which school instruction is now 
given on the violin, tenor, violoncello, and pianoforte, 
as well as in musical theory. The power is reserved 
of extending the school by establishing classes for 
solo and choral singing, and of completing the plan 
of study by including other instruments and other 
subiecis. 

n. 

These several courses of instruction constitute to- 
gether an Academic High School of Music, the ob- 
jects of the said school being the maintenance, propa- 
gation, and development of a model classical style, 
by imparting as perfect an education as possible, to 
such students of talent as may entertain the same ob- 
jects and be willing to carry them out, either as pub- 
lic artists, as composers and teachers, or in private 
life, by practising, spreading, and promoting art in 
this sense. 

in. 

With regard to the Academic School for Musical 
Composition, that will be carried on, until further no- 
tice, in conformity with the arrangements made by 
virtue of the regulation of the 30th July, 1 833, affect- 
ing the muuical section of the Royal Academy of 
Arts, and the regulation and plan of stndy, of the 
4th September, 1934. afiecting the Academic School 
for Musical Cemposition, provided snch regulations 
be not subjected to revision. 

IV. 

Such persons only will be received into the Aca- 
demic School for Practical Music as are in a condi- 
tion to prove that they possess a previous education 
rendering them capable of higher efforts. Elemen- 
tary musical instruction will not be imparted in the 
High School, except in so far as it may be in certain 
branches indispensable as a complement of general 
musical education, over and above the principal sub- 
ject of stndy. 

As a nile, the qualifications for admission into the 
School for Practical Music are, that : 

1. Candidates roust have completed their sixteenth 

year. 

2. They must prove they possess a general educa- 

tion, equal to that given to male pupils of 
the second class in a high school. 

3. Tlicy must give a specimen of what their musi- 

cal capabilities are. 

VI. 

The entire course of instruction in the School com- 
mcncoH at the beginning of the month of September, 
and is continued uninterruptedly till \U conclusion in 
the second week of the month of July. There is, 
however, a week'.s holiday at Christmas, Kastcr, and 
Whitsuntide, respectively. 

Persons desiring to bo admitted as students must 
address all communicuions to Professor Joachim, to 
whom they must, at the same time, forward a slight 
sketch of their life, written by themselves, and proofs 
of their fulfilling the necessary conditions. 

VIL 

The annual grand examination of candidates takes 
place during the first days of the month of Septem- 
ber, but is more precisely fixed by the Director. It 
depends upon the will of the latter, and the necessi- 
ties of the case, ^lliether or no pupils, after a prepar- 
atory examination, shall be admitted aUo at Christ- 
mas and Easter. 

If the examination prove satisfactory, and the con- 
ditions enumerated in Statute V. be fulfilled, the Di- 
rectors will notify the fact to the Curators of the Roy- 
al Academy of Arts, who will order the admission of 
the candidates into the School of Practical Music, 
acquainting at the same time the Director of tlio 
Academy of the fact. 

A candidate can be relieved from conditions Nos. 
1 and 2, included under Statute V., in virtue of spe- 
cial musical ulent, the dis*H;nsation to bo accorded 
through the Curators of the Academy. 

VIII. 

Such pupils as are admitted arc bound to attend 



regularly the course of instruction ; to observe and 
perform punctually the tasks set them ; and to lead 
a moral life, both during, and out of, the hoars de- 
voted to study, as, also, to follow implicitly the in- 
structions given them by the Director and the mas- 
ters. 

Students failing to observe these rules will he 
reprimanded, and, if they still continue not to observe 
the said rules, they shall, after having been warned 
without effect, be, at the request of the Directors, dis- 
missed by the Curators of the Academy. 

In urgent cases, the Director is empowered provis- 
ionally to forbid a student from attending the classes 
or frequenting the Institution. 

IX. 

The students are, moreover, bound, supposing that 
such is the decision of the Director, to take part in 
the public performances of the Hi]^h School ; but 
they must not, without his permission, perform in 
public elsewhere, or cause compositions of theirs to 
i>e performed. 

X- 

The course of study at the School lasts generally 
three years. On leaving the School, each student 
receives a certificate of his capabilities, such certifi- 
cate being signed by the Director and the student's 
special professor. 

The students of the School for Practical Music will 
be considered, just as much as the students of the 
School for Composition, students of the Academy of 
Arts, and may attend the artistic and scientific lec- 
tures of the Academy and the University, as well as 
use the Library of the Academy. 

XII. 

For the above instruction, the charge will be 80 
thalers a year, in four equal portions, payable in ad- 
vance, the first instalment to be paid on the student's 
admission, and each of the following three on the 2nd 
January, 1st April, and 1st Julv respectively. In 
the ca.se of necessitous students of unusual talent, the 
charge may be remitted, or lessened, by the Cura- 
tors. 

XIIT. 

Advanced artists, desirous of attending the High 
School temporarily, can, after signifying their inten- 
tion and paying the sum of 50 thalers, be received for 
half a year. Rut, like the other students, they bind 
themselves to follow the usual coarse of study, and 
the special instructions of the Director, as wen as to 
co-operate in any public performances which may be 
given during the said period by the Institution, either 
as soloists, in the chorus, or in the band. The same 
rule ap])lies also to such amateurs as have not chosen 
to practise the art as the business of their life, though, 
they may, of course, seek * admission to the entire 
course of instruction imparted in the School (Statute 
VI., X.), on their engaging to submit to all the con- 
ditions prescribed (Statutes VIII., IX., X., XII.), 
from certain ones of which they can be exempted only 
by the Director, if he shall judge fit. 

XIV. 

The Director of the School for Practical Music 
will, with the approbation of his Majesty the King, 
be appointed by the Minister of Public Instruction. 
Other permanent teachers are appointed by the Min- 
ister, on the recommendation of the Director. The 
other teachers :ire named by the DirCf*tor with the 
approval of thu Minister, who may, however, with- 
draw that approval. 

XV. 

The Director and the Professors of the School of 
Music hold the same position in the general organiza- 
tion of the Royal Academy of Arts, more especially 
as relates to the Director and the Cumtora, as nil 
other professors of the Academy, having an equal 
share in the rights and advantages of the latter, with- 
out detriment to the especial position with regard to 
the Senate, of those who are at the same time mem- 
bers of the Mu>dcal Section of the Academy. 

XVI. 

The masters appointed to the School for Practical 
Music are, as such, placed immediately and directly 
under the authority of the Director. They engage to 
give punctually the lessons they have to give in ac- 
cordance with the plan of study, and to conform to 
any other instructions they may receive from the 
Director. 

They constitute, nnder the presidentship of the 
Director, a College of Masters, which, as often ns it 
may deem fit, shall meet to advise on the general 
aff'airs of the School of Music, and to decide on any 
thing else requiring its attention. 

The masters are bonnd to support, with their talent, 
the public mnsical performances got up by the Insti- 
tute. 
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XVII. 

The fnaatere in the School mast not ho nt the same 
time maston in other public Musical Institutions in 
Berlin. Nor most they, without notifvinjr the fact to 
the Director, and obtaining his consent, take part in 
any public ronsical performances in the said capital. 

XVIII. 

At the f Qggeition of the Director, public anartet 
performances will be piven by the Instrumental Class 
of the School for Music, performances which will be 
carefully prepared and carried out by the raaMers, as 
models for the students and as a source of gratifica- 
tion to the public. 

The students belonj^nfif to the Quartet-Class of the 
School of Music will be Admitted free to the public 

Jjuartet performances. The proceeds of these per- 
ormances will, after the deduction of the expenses, 
and of the sum set aside for the Director and the 
Masters, be appropriated for the benefit of the School 
of Music, the Director having the right to propose 
how such proceeds shall be expended. 

XIX. 

The direction of such more important public per- 
formances, to be given by the School of Music, as 
may afterwards be decided on, is guaranteed to the 
Director of the Institution. 

MUBnLER. 

Mint»ter of Refiffion, Inttntetion, and Medicine, 
Berlin, IBthJune, 1870. 
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Handel's 'Vessiah." 

How a great work of genins came to be, — how 
the flower springs up in a night, or the diamond 
in the care became so full of light — is evermore a 
mystery. It is the same with the immortal maa- 
terworks of Poetry and Art, the same with **The 
Messiah." About the origin of the dear and no- 
ble Oratorio, among critictf there are several the- 
ories ; as with the Iliad of Homer, and all works 
which liTO forever, there is mist and uncertainty 
about its beginning, though it is scarcely a cen- 
tury and a half old. The author, it is true, is 
known. But when and bow did it originate in 
him ? That is the question. 

One theory makes it a mere money specula- 
tion of the harassed and brave composer. Hav- 
ing fairly used up and exhausted the soil of Ital- 
ian Opera in London, he broke in upon new 
ground, and turned to more successful account 
bis peculiar talent in the Fugue and great church 
style. 

The usual account is this : Finding his operas 
fail, and weary with such trivial work, feeling 
that it was time now to do something far more 
worthy of his genins and more fitting his years, 
as he was getting oh] ; having always had a re- 
ligiotis turn ; a staunch Lutbern in creed, well- 
read in his Bible ; particularly fond of the proph- 
ets and of St. Paul, and impressed with the one 
pervading theme of the Scriptures, the fall and 
redemption of man, he resolved to put forth all 
his powers, and draw from all the resources of his 
art, to make an eloquent exposition of his faith in 
music, and interpret the Bible thus to the hearts 
of all men. In such a work he would discard the 
words and inventions of men. He would draw 
from the genuine fount of Inspiration, and from 
the Scriptures themselves cull out pregnant sen- 
tences, and arrange them in an epic unity, in 
which the whole great drama should lie hid, need- 
ing music only to warm it out into full life. The 
story goes, that an English Archbishop, hearing of 
his intention, sent and begged him to wait a while, 
and be would write the words for him. But Han- 



del replied indignantly: "Does he think that he 
can write better than prophets and apostles, full 
of the Holy Ghost ? or, that I have not read and 
loved my Bible as well as he ?*' So he chose for 
himself such passages as a he wanted, and having 
set them all in due order, till they filled out the 
circle of his thought, began at the beginning and 
turned it into music. 

So far as this is historical fact^ it must not be 
disputed. But in the main point, namely, as re- 
gards its being a work of deliberate design on the 
part of Handel, it is evidently conjectural. If it 
was so, it was an exception to almost all great 
works of genius. 

Far lovelier to the imagination is theory which 
supposes it the result of slow successive accre- 
tions, or rather that it had a fragmentary and ac- 
cidental origin; that it had long existed in parts, 
scattered through his whole past life, till finally 
in one glowing hour of genius they were all fused 
into one perfect whole, to the surprise of himself 
as of every one. This makes it seem more as if 
the design lay in the eternal counsels of Fate and 
God, as if the work were the culminating flower, 
or fruit, of the man's whole nature, and not the 
arbitrary manufacture of his will. The view is 
thus naturally stated by Zelter, perhaps the first 
of musical critics in bis day, in a letter to Goethe : 

"Herder has somewhere called the Messiah a 
Christian Epo9^ and that is the very word for it. 
In fact, this work contains in its fragmentary com- 
position the whole convolution of his Christianity, 
as faithful and reverential, as it is rationally po- 
etic. 

"The intention of the whole, taken as one work, 
I have always supposed to have arisen acciden- 
tally, and I can not wean myself from this opin- 
ion. 

"The high festivals of the Church in HandeKs 
time gave the composers an opportunity to set to 
music verses from all parts of the Bible, and from 
amongst it all some of the finest single pieces 
must have arisen. Handel, who had taste enough 
to reject the miserable church text of Broch, 
Picander and others, on which he and Bach anfl 
the rest had worked themselves weary, finally 
collected together the choruses which related to 
the Passion into one convolution, got some clever 
man to make the connecting hooks and rings be- 
tween them, if he did not do it himself, and so 
there arose a cyclical work, which I divide into 
four or five parts, &c." 

"* * * The good Rochlitz deserves great 
thanks, but his history of the origin of the Mes- 
siah a priori looks to me like all history (so call- 
ed). The history of a work of Art (and every 
work of Art has its proper history) cannot be 
counted on the fingers, if Nature herself takes a 
thousand years to manufacture one such creature, 
who therif after all, seems to make bis appearance 
accidentally. Necessity itself cannot exist with- 
out accident. Let every one thi^ for himself: 
for me this accidental character is an indispensa- 
ble beauty in every work of genius. I find it 
more convenient for my enjoyment of the piece ; 
it does not require me to excuse anything." 

Still better is Goethe's response to this sugges- 
tion : 

"Your view of the rhapsodical origin of this 
work coincides with mine entirely ; very natural- 
ly the soul may build up a funeral-pile of frag- 
mentary elements, which it knows how to touch 
with its own fire at last, and send it blazing up, 
a pyramid, to heaven." 






And again : 

"I am not disinclined to the thought that it is 
a collection, and bringing together from a rich 
treasury of simple things ; for at bottom it is all 
the same, whether it acquire its unity at the be- 
ginning, or at the end ; it is still the soul that 
brings it out ; and in the Christian Old and New 
Testament sense it lay there long ago all ready 
to his hand. So we may say about Homer," &c., 
&(r. 

This is nmply saying, what in one sense is a 
truism, that a great work of genius and of Art is 
(spiritually, essentially) of no 9f:e, and no one 
can tell its birthday. For such a work is always 
new, and cannot lose its freshness. Just so in 
conversing with a great, true man, you forget to 
think what age he may be of; a white-haired 
octagenarian, still he seems younger than your- 
self, younger (in feeling, in appreciation, in lively 
interest in all things) than the fastest specimen 
of "Young America." 



Tns National Musical Cokorkss, which was 
orgnnixed in this city a year af^o, mainly through the 
zeal and energy of Mr. Tourjde, the head of the New 
Enfrland Musical Conservatory, — witli a view to 
greater nnity of purpose and of method in the musi* 
cal development of the American people, — will hold 
its second annual Convention at Steinway Hall, New 
York, on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday next 
week (Aug. 30, 31, and Sept. I). The following 
Programme of Exercises for the three days is given 
in the Circular of the Committee of Arrangements : 
Messrs. Henry C. Watson, John Stephenson, James 
Pech, Henry L. Stuart and Ehen Touijee : 

Tuetday, Augu$t 30. 

10 A.M. Transaction of Business, including the Ap- 
pointment of Committees, Announcements, &c. 

2.30 P.M. Opening Exercises. Addresses of Wol - 
come. Kesponse and Address, by the President. 

A Paper, by Henry C. Watson, Esq., New York. 
Subject . "The National Musical Congress ; iu 
Duties and its Objects." 

4 P.M. A Paper by L. H. Southard, Mus. Poc., 
Director of Music, Peabody Institute, Baltimore, 
Md, Subject: "Musical Criticism." 

8 P.M. A Paper by James Pech, Mus. Doc. Oxon., 
Senior Orgsnist of Trinity Psrish, New York. 
Subject : "Academical Degrees in Music." 

Wedneiday, Awput 31. 

10 A.M. A Paper by Theo. F. Seward, Esq.,Orange, 

N. J. Subject : "What can this Association do 
to Revive an Interest in Elementary Musical In- 
struction V 

1 1 A.M. An Illustrntion, by Lnther Wliitinff Mason, 

Esq., Boston, Mas<.,of "The Method Employed 
in the Public Schools of Boston, in Teaching 
Vocal Music to Young Children," with practi- 
cal exercises by a class of children from the Pri- 
mary Schools of New York. 

2.30 P.M. A Paper by Geo. F. Root, Esq.. Chica^, 
III. Subject: "Philosophy of the Elementary 
Principles of Music." 

4 P.M. A Paper by John P. Morjran, Esn., New 
York. Subject : "The Study of the Theory of 
Music, in its legitimate Relations to General E<i- 
ncstion." 

8 P.M. A Paper by J. O'Neill, Esq., Boston, Mass. 
Subject : "The Voice Considered as the Organ 
of JSsthctical Feeling in Art." 

Thuriday, September 1. 

10 A.M. idiscellaneous Business. 

A Paper bv S- A. Emery, Esq., Boston, Mass. 
Subject:' "The Popular Taste." 

1 1 A.M. A Pnper by C. C. Converse, Esq., New 
York. Subject : "The Moral Influence of Mu- 



sic." 



2.30 P.M. A Paper by Rev. E. Wentworth, D.D., 
Pitufield, Mass. Subject: •* Congregational 
Singing ; its Advantages and its Difficuhies." 

3.30 P.M. A Paper by J. H. Cornell, Esq., New 
York. Subject : "Appropriate Music for the 
Church Service." 
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4.15 p.u. An address by John Zandel, Esq., of 
Brookljn, N. Y., upon the same subject to be 
followed by a Discussion. 

P.M. A Paper by Prof. Geo. J. Stoerkol, Mus- 
Doc, of Yale College, New Haven, Conn. Sub- 
ject: "Dramatic Music." 

Closing Exercises. 

Each Paper presented to the Association will bo 
open for discussion for the members. 

Valuablo Papers from W. S. B. Mathews, Kf»q., 
Chicago, III. Suhjoct : "The Art of Piano-Forte 
Plavinp:," and from Carlo Bassini, Eiiq., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Subject: "Vocal Culture," have been con- 
tributed, and will be read during the Anniversary. 

The Exercises will be interspersed by Vocnl and 
Instrumental Music of a high order by leading artists. 



. How I A This ? We have not been present at the 
Great Organ "Noonings" lately, and we print the 
following complaint in the hope that, in so far as it 
may be just, it may prompt to a reform. 

"Mr. Editor : A stranger in this city, I went to 
the Music Hall this noon, expecting to hear a musi 
cian-like exhibition of the capabilities of the Great 
Organ, and was most signally disappointed. The 
selections of music were not made in good taste, the 
rapid passages were badly blurred, and the music was 
not played in time. It was simply impossible for my 
ear — though it is a trained one — to distinguish in 
what kind of time the pieces were written, and what 
were the time combinations used. Making long waits 
in order to adjust the stops, and recommencing 
phrases in order to rectify mistakes in combination, 
were faults in the performance. 

"Can you not exert your influence to make the 
Organ performances a credit to the musical culture 
of the citj, and a pleasure, instead of a bitter disap- 
pointment, to musicians who may attend them ? 

Mcsicus." 
Boston, Aug. 17, 1870. 



Parisian Notbs. The gay metropolis has no 
thought now for its Opera Grand or Comlque, its 
Pasdelonp Concerts, CaftSa Cfianttmtes^ Mnsard and 
the rest, bat waiting in sullen fear and rage for quite 
another kind of music. Even the Marseillaise and 
other war hymns must have lost the exulting tone 
with which they were sung two weeks ago ; the roar 
of besieging cannon and the hiss of bombshells threat- 
en soon to set their wild strains to a gloomier har- 
mony. Of musical items wo find chiefly such as 
these : 

According to one of our French exchanges, the 
progress made by the Prussians in the present war is 
entirely due to the fact that the King of Bavaria, be- 
ing the proprietor of the copyright of Wagner's ope- 
ras, and with an eye to bufiinoss, has managed to in- 
troduce the melodies of these operas into the military 
bands of the Prussians. Aorordin;^ to otir coiiicinpo- 
rary, the Frciioli troops coiiM •*[ iriii tim noedie gun 
but not Wngftur's miisii'. — \\\>Ui/ Ilccieiv. 

MM. AuberandMme. Yeuve Scribe have given up 
their authors' rights (500 francs a night) in Masaniello, 
80 long as tite Marseillaise is sung during the per- 
formance. Here is the letter of the distinguished 
composer, addressed to M. Perrin : 

"Mow chrr ami, — Moi anssi, je vcnx apporter 
mon obole. N'dtant plus ns.«cz jeune pour voter k 
la fronti^re, je pense avec attendrissement k ccnx qui, 
plus favoris^s, vont ddfcndre le dmpean, et je rononco 
en leur favenr k mes droits siir lea bdndfices de la 
Muette, tant que la Marseillaise lui rcfcra un succds. 
— Amiti^, — AuBUR.'' 

M. GuSTATB Bbrtrand, writing to the Nord, 
recommends the orchestra of the Imperial Opera 
House to adopt the accompaniment written by Hec- 
tor Berlioz for the "Marseillaise." It is, he says, not 
only characterized by musicianliko effects, but its 
publication was dictated by a genuine spirit of pat- 
riotism, of which a proof is given in the assignment 
of the chorus to "every one who has a voice, a heart, 
and blood in bis veins." 



The annual free performances at the Parisian thea- 
tres on the l.'Sth of August (Emperor's f(&te day) will 
not take place, but the ordinary prices of admission 
will be charged, and the entire proceeds devoted to 
the Patriotic Fund for the Sick and Wounded. 

A singular illustration of heriditary talent for mu- 
sic has just been furnished at the Paris Conservatoire, 
where the first prize for singing, for opera, and opera 
comique, has fallen to Mile. Blanche Thibault ; her 
sister. Mile. Gnbrielle, being also one of the lawr€ats. 
These young ladies, who last year obtained prizes for 
pianoforte playing, and are good practical muiiicians, 
are the daughters of the chief of the band of the Na- 
tional Guard, one of the most popular artistes in 
Paris. 

The announcement that Paris is in a state of siege, 
coupled with the news that the workmen on the ex- 
terior of the new opera-house have nearly completed 
their task, suggests some unpleasant reflections as to 
the use which the new and much talked of building 
may be put to. To those who remember the lessons 
of history and are acquainted with the versatility of a 
French mob, the prospect must, to say the least of it, 
be fllled with gloom for the architect and the chief 
decorator. 

The most curious musical manifestation which the 
war has produced is that by Oflenbach, who has 
compos<*d an Imperial battle-song, called "Dien, 
garde TEmpereur." As Offenbach is a native of 
Cologne, his future career in Germany will be closed 
by this composition. 

The subject of the followin^i: more cheerful notice 
made many warm friends and admirers in musical 
circles here in Boston a few yefars ago : 

Report says that there is now studying under M. 
Roger (the well-known tenor of the Grand Opera), 
an American young lady, whose career as a songstress 
he predicts will be unusually brilliant. He has a 
private theatre, In which the pupils frequently appear. 
The audience is composed of managers of operas, 
composers, and musical critics, and is as competent 
an assembly as could well be collected. They con- 
firm M. Roger's predictions. The young lad]^ is Miss 
Mackie, and she has adopted for the stage the pseu- 
donym. Mile. Gaetano. She passes in Paris gener- 
ally for a Spaniard, and she looks like a daughter of 
Seville. Her admirers also accredit her with great 
beauty. 

The Orchestra cites a couple of grim specimens of 
the excited French Mns^ ; to wit : 

The religious aspect which the war has to a 
certain extent assumed is oddly illustrated by some 
verses entitled "Les Frangais au Rhin," which have 
appeared in the French press. The lines might be 
taken lor a burlesque were it not that they origina- 
ted with the Univers. The sombre gaiety of the 
Catholic organ, is, it mast be confessed, more curious 
than pleasant : — 

Les Rh<fnans, trihu cuthclique, 
Tremblent sous un roi protestantf 
Dont le seul code est une trique, 
La Fchlague le maitre argument. 
Bismarck veut Metz, Bitche ot I'Alsaoo, 
J^omr y /aire adorer Luther ; 
Ce d^mon .vomi par Tenfer 
Veut nous rdduire h la besaco. 
Sur le Rhin 
Portons notre fron tibre ! 
Plantons notre bannibre 
Sur le Rhin I 
A Paris journal publishes in its first page the 
words and music of a war song worthy of the abo> 
rigines of New Caledonia. The second verse com- 
mence^ with these amiable sentiments : 

Si Tennemi dort dans la grange 
Metsy le feu, sans hbsiter. 
Pour balcyor pareillo fange. 



The poet then expresses the hope "QuMls r&leront 
sur nos fumiers," &c. 

The musicians in Paris, amidst the din of arms 
and wars' alarms, have been busily engaged in the 
distribution of musical prizes — at the Conservatoire, 
under the President Auber ; at the School of* Relig- 
ious Music, by its founder (1853), Louis Nieder- 
meyer ; and at the seventy-seven communal schools 
of Paris, for singing, under the direction of Pasde- 
loup. The above institutions, collectively, give 
gratuitous musical instruction, in various branches 
of the art, to some three or four thousand students of 
both sexes. Whon shall we see similar institu- 
tions ? 



Elmira Female Cdllege. 

[The Btata of New Tork, it smids, has more than one large- 
ly endowed College for young women, in which mnsidal In- 
straetion le made of great account. We have leeelved the 
following eommu nieation . ] 

This College, located at Elmira, New York, is to 
the south-western part of the State what Vassar is to 
the Eastern. It was founded in 1855 by Simeon 
Benjamin^ Esq., whose donations amounted to 
$80,000. During the last year thete has been an ap- 
propriation of $25,000 by the State Legislature of 
New York, which had been depending upon the rais- 
ing of $50,000 by citizens of Elmira. There is also, 
in addition to this, an Aid Fund of $25,000 for the 
encouragement of young ladies of limited means. 
Its total property is upwards of $200,0(X). It has 
provided a Course of Study, with advantages of 
libraries, observatories, apparatus, literary societies 

and lectures. 

• 

By the terms of its Clmrter it has the right of Con- 
ferring Degrees, Academic and Honorary, and every 
year it sends out its Bachelors of Arts (generic term 
including maidens^ with Diplomas delivered into 
their hands, after a truly classical formula, by the 
worthy President, Rev. A. W. Cowles, D.D. 

The Musical Department of the College has many 
advantages not enjoyed in any other institution for 
young ladies in our country. A very superior organ 
from the celebrated establishment of Messrs. E. & G. 
G. Hook, of Boston, has recently been added to the 
Department. This instrument is pronounced by the 
most competent judges to be unsurpassed for excel- 
lence of tone and finish, by any instrument of its 
size and volume in the country. It has two banks of 
keys with full compass from CO to A in Alt, fifty- 
eight notes, with pedal twenty-five notes. It has 
seventeen of the most approved stops, with all the 
modem improvements, which have rendered the 
Messrs. Hook & Co., distinguished as organ builders. 

The fourth story of the octagon of the building, 
containing sixteen rooms, is devott*^ to the practise 
of Vocal and Instrumental Music (Piano and Guitar). 
During the past year the College has been furnished 
throughout with new pianos. Dumb Pianos are 
used for the practise of exercises, as in European Con- 
servatories, to correct bad habits in fingering and 
position of hands. 

There is a Course of Study in both Vocal and In- 
strumental Music. Pupils are requested to finish 
the first part of the Course, after which thoy can pro- 
ceed with it, or abandon the practise of exercises. 
That the greater part prefer to continue the Course 
is encouraging to those who are endeavoring to create 
an ambition for thorough practice, and to establish a 
high standard of music in the College. 

Of the Music Department the Elmira Gazette of 
Juno 24th says : 

*'The deservedly high reputation of the musical 

department of the College has been attained under 

its present management with Alias Laura A. Went- 

worth. Instructor and Directress. 

"To thi.4 estimable lady, an unsurpassed worker in 
this field of labor, all the excellence this dt'partment 
now possesses must be attributed. Her energy, inde- 
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fatigable indastry, rare tact and splendid attainments 
in mntiic, have raised tlie department to its present 
hijifh rank. 

"The Chomses daring the present Commencement 
Week hare illastrated her success as an instructor 
and directress as gratifyinglj as her solo sinking 
evinced her rare attainments in fine vocalization. The 
time was excellent, the concord exact. They were 
sanjBf with fine expression and, what with good time 
is of the Qtmost importance in choruse%, there was 
the most distinct enunciation." 

The following pieces were sang daring Commence- 
ment weeks of 18€9-70. 

PIANO SOLOS. 

BoiMta Pikthetlqna BMiboT^n. 

MarmnrM Koltennes GottMhtlk. 

ErlKlnf Lint. 

Andante ThalberT' 

CaprkekMO Mendalttobn. 

•vocal DUKTS. 

"Return of Spring** KUeken. 

"Greeting" Mendelieohn. 

YOCAL TRIOS. 

''Tn Bol qneet Arina" Tmll. 

**Ltft thine eyei" Elijah. 

*Tro(ectus through the coming night" Cnrshman. 

TOGAL SOLOS. 

"Una voce poeo f&r* Romdni. 

<*Eoho Song,*' with Flute Obligate Bishop. 

OVERTURES. 

To "WlUUm Tell," <>Don Oiovannl,*' "Barber of Se- 
ville," "Ber FreitwhUts." "Dkshter nnd Bauer," and "Ju- 
bel" Overture for Organ and Pianos, sixteen and eight 
hands- 

CHORUSES. 

"The Heavens are telling" "Creaflon." 

"HallelvOah" "Messiah" 

"Our land Is Free" ' 'Moses in Egjpt." 

"Oreen be your fume fnreTer" " " 

"Hark, again the thrilling horn" Cinderelbi. 

"Mighty Jehovah" Bellini. 

"Gloria" Monrt's 12th Uass. 



Florbncb. — A grand concert lately given in the 
Principe Umberto Theatre, by Dr. Hans von Bii- 
low, has created quite a sensation. Works by Chcr- 
nbini. Mozart, llossini, Mendelssohn, Beethoven, and 
von Billow, wore executed by an orchestra of a hun- 
dred performers. Beethoven s Pastoral Symphony, 
which had never before been given here on so grand 
a scale, produced a deep impression on all present. 
The concert may justly be said to be a triumph for 
German classical music in Italy. — The Boccherini 
Quartet Association celebrated Beethoven's Centen- 
nary by a performance of the Quintet in C major ; the 
" Kroutzer" Sonata ; selections fiom Fiddio ; and the 
Septet. 

Hcrr Joseph Strauss died on the 22nd Jnly* He 
was bom on the 22nd August, 1827, in the St. U1- 
rich suburb, Vienna, and was, therefore, in his 43rd 
year. It is a well-known fact that the father, Johann 
Strauss, was strongly opposed to Joseph and his two 
brothers cultivating music, even as a relaxation ; but 
their mother had them taught secretly. Herr Joseph 
Straass first appeared before the public in the year 
1853. He has composed about 300 different pieces. 

A short time since, in consequence of a second 
communication, Herr Wagner replied to the Com- 
mittee of the Beethoven Festival at Vienna. His 
letter was not, however, aildressed to the Committee 
itself, but to the vice-chairman, Ilerr Dumba, per- 
sonally. According to the AUe Preste, it ran as fol- 
lows : — 

"In reply to your especial enquiry of the 24th June 
last, I regret having to inform you, in writing, that I 
consider as not existing any written or printed docu- 
ment bearing either of the namei, Hanslik, or Schelle. 
However honorable tlie other names of which a com- 
mittee may lioast, immediately the al)ove two names 
are among them, any invitation from such a commu- 
nity is, for me, as though it had never been sent. If 
the Imperial University, and Press selected those two 
individuals as their representatives, neither side can 
really suppose that there was ever any serious inten- 
tion of inviting me. As, however, 1 mean no longer 
to put up with iokcs in certain quarters, I beg, my 
dear Sir, that you will underatand it is impossible for 
mo to answer the invitation sent." 

Professor Hanslik has published his view of the 
matter, in the shape of Afeuilleton, in the Neue Freie 
Pretse. 

The Athcnmim speaks very well of Wagner's "Fly- 
ing Dutchman," which was produced in London on 
the 23d of July, for the first time on the English 



stage. In this opera Wagner "has adhered strictly 
to conventional rules in the composition ; he has vio- 
lated no laws in the sotting of the legend ; he has 
simply followed in the beaten track of his predeces- 
sors in operatic writing. His score is laid out in 
routine order ; his overture is a prelude to the lead- 
ing themes of the singer; his numbers are divided in 
the orthodox fashion of recitative and cabaletta ; nay, 
more, he has even maintained the point d* orgue, fo 
completely is his air or scena noted like other reason- 
able musicians. si tic omnia ! The musician who 
could write such a second act as that of the "Flie- 
gende Holliinder" might have entered the lists with 
the master-minds of any epoch." \l hile Wagner 
was engaged upon this opera, and doing miscellane- 
ous work for the Paris music publishers, his "Rienzi" 
was trying in vain to get admission at one opera- 
hoa<ie after another. At last, through the influence 
of Mmo. Schroder-Devrient, the celebrated singer, it 
was accepted at Dresden ; but, when the news reach- 
ed the composer, he was so poor that he had to sell 
the libretto of the "Flying Dutchman" for 500 francs, 
to pay his travelling expenses to the Saxon capital. 
The text he thus relinouished was set to music by M. 
Dietsch ; but this gentleman's work proved an entire 
failure. "Rienzi" was received so favorably at Dres- 
den that Wagner was enconrsged to produce another 
opera ; and accordingly finished the present work, 
and brought it out with entire success in 1842. The 
performance in London seems to have been mediocre. 
The scenenr and mechanical eflTects were indifferent- 
ly urrangeo, and none of the principal artists satisfied 
the critics except Mile. lima di Murska. 

A MS. composition by Handel has been discover- 
ed by Mr. Brinley Richards, in the British Museum. 
It is a concerto for the triple-stringed harp of Wales, 
written by the great composer for Powell, the harper 
to King dcorge II., and consisting of an allegro, a 
larghetto, and a rondo finale. It was performed re- 
cently at a concert of Welsh music given by Lady 
Llanover, Herr Sjoden playing the harp part, and 
the tntti being two violins, a viola, a 'cello, and a 
double bass. 



Hector Berlioz and Friedrich Wilhelm IV. 

Speaking of the late king of Prussia Hector Ber- 
lioz, in his Memoirs, says : — "But I must now tell 
you about a dinner at Sans Souci, to which the King 
sent me an invitation through Meyerbeer. Among 
the (Tuests wore Alexander von Hamboldt, Count 
Wielhorski, and the Princesses of Prussia. After 
the dessert coffee was served in the gardens. The 
King walked about, holding his cup in his hand. 
Having gone up the steps of a summer-house, he 
suddenly caught sight of me, and called out : 

" 'Hi ! Berlioz, come here. Yon shall tell me about 
my sister, and your journey to Russia.' 

"I hastened to fulfil his Majesty's wishes, and soon, 
I forget by what mad ideas, put my august Amphyt- 
rion in a most merry humor. 

" 'Have you learnt Russian V 

" No, your Majesty ; all I can say is : Na prava, 
na lave {to the right, to the left), to make myself in- 
telligible to a sledge-driver, and Dourack, it the con- 
ductor is wrong. 

" 'What's Z>ouracifcf' 

" 'Blockhead, your Majesty I' 

" 'Blockhead, vour Majesty 1 Oh I that is splen- 
did 1 Your Majesty, Blockhead ; Blockhead, your 
Majesty.' And his Majesty shook so with laughter 
that al[ the contents of his cap became acquainted 
with the ground. 

This merriment of the King's, in which I shared 
without affectation, made me suddenly an important 
personage. Several officers, chamberlains, and oth- 
ers, who had been watching the scene, deemed it ad- 
visable to put themselves on a good footing with a 
man who had just laughed so heartily and unreserv- 
edly with the King. I was ouickly surrounded by a 
crowd of grand gentlemen, whom 1 had not previous- 
ly remarked, and who, for their part, had not taken 
the slightest notice of mo. They bowed to me, and 
gently breathed in modest accents: 'I am, sir. Prince 
, and shall feel happy to ranke your acquaint- 
ance.* 'Sir, 1 am Count , allow' me to congrat- 
ulate you on the success you have just achieved.' 
'Sir,* I am the Baron — ; I had the honor of meet- 
ing you six years ago in Brunswick. I am delight- 
ed,' &c., &c. 

"I could not imagine to what I was all at once in- 
debted for this nimbus at the Prussian Court, when 
I recollected the scene in the first act of IjCS flufjue- 
nois, where RaonI, after receiving the note from the 
Queen, finds himself surrounded by cavaliers, whot 
all offer him their friendship in the most pressing 
manner. He is supposed to be a favorite of her 
Majesty's. Oh ! how comic is the little world which 
is called the great !" 
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DB8CBIPTITE LIST OP THS 

-A.TBST XwffXTSIO, 
Pablliihed by Oliver Dlta^a U €•• 



Vooal, with Piano Acoompanlment. 

The Village Blacksmith's Bride Ballad. (Mein 
Liebster ist im Dorf dcr Schmied). 4. A to 
a. UdUd. 40 

"My LoTer It tha vlllnge smith, 

I love him well and true ! 
A* up and down hia hMumer beats. 
My heart beatii with U too." 

An effectWe song with English and Oormaa words, 
modnlatlng In pleating changes, with a very striking 
aeeompanlment. 

Sunset on the waters. 3. B6 to f . Zjr/e. 30 

"The golden tan It ttnaming 

Aeroea the waten bright. 
Where gentle waveleta playing 
Are erowned with golden light.** 
An Andante eon affettnoeo movement, with a fine 
melody and good aeeompanlment. 

Dying Alone. Song and Chorus. 8. Ah to f. 

Fuller, 35 
''Homeleea and tad I have wandered along, 

No one to help me In all the gay throng ; 
Hopeleaa and heartaiek. In team and deapair. 
Bowed with mlafiratvne, and aorrow and cava. 

A melody well adapted toexpraaa the words. 



InatromantAL 

Etudes de Style. For the Piano. Book I. 6. 
Various Keys. Op. 14. Ravina. 1.50 

Book I. containa 7 Btadea, vis. : 1. Allegretto vol- 
tegglando. C— 2. Tempo glnato e lualngaado. Ak. 
—8. Allegretto aelolto. A.— 4. Andantlno e eon aeo- 
tlmento. OA.— 5. Moderato e eon garbo. A minor. — 
6. Allegro agitato. B minor.— 7. Faafhre. Allegro 
aplriiaoio. E6. 

Fantasia on Scotch Airs, for Six hands (Three 
performers). 5. G. Czemy, 1.25 

Grand Offertoire de St. Cecile. No. 2, for the 
Organ. 6. D. Op. 8. E. Batiste. 1.00 

A very beantlfnl eompoalUon In the Free Style of 
Orfsn Hoale. The melodj la flrat given out with the 
Pedaie coupled to the foil maauala In an Andante 
macatOM movement followed by a brilliant Allegro In 
D minor, preparatory to the Introduction of the 
toaching theme for the swell oIkm, with an aeeompa- 
nlment of arpeggio chorda on the eboir oiv^n, after 
which the firat allegro la again taken ap and finally 
moduUtea preparatory to Introdaoing the theme on 
the Vox Hamana In chorda with the Tremulant, for 
the left band, with a aeriee of liquid arpeggio rona for 
the right hand on the choir manual. At the clom of 
lhl« fiuiclnating phraae, the ttopt are gradually added 
until the fall power of the ontan It attained, when 
the grand tiieme In taken up In D m^r, with fkill 
eborda In bottt handa and the pedalt In rolling notea 
ihrongh the whole aeale, giving the meet migeatle ef- 
fect concelTable. 



Hknnino's Viomn School. Book 2. Con- 
taining 94 daily and progressive exercises 
in the various keys. 1.50 

Mkrcadantb's Mars in D6, for Three Voioefi 
{F'lTAt and Second Soprano, and Boss) with 
Ijntin and English Words. Paper, 75 

Cloth, 1.00 



ABsacviATioifs.— Begreea of dlfllcnlty are marked from 1 to 
7. The hfy la marked with a eaplUl letter, as C, B flat, fce., 
a email Roman letter markn the higheat note. If on the staff, 
an italic letter the higheat note, if abov* the staff. 



Mvaio BT Mail. — Mnale latent by mall, the expense being 
two eenta for ev^ry four onnoes, or fraction thereof. Peraona 
atadUitance will find the conreyance a aavlng of time and 
expenae In obt^ning supplies. Booka can alao be tent at 
doable these ratet. 
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The Battle. 



FBOX THE 41KRMAV OV SeBILLBK. 



Iloftvy and solemn, 

A cloudy column, 
Throagh the preen plain they marching como, 
MeasureleRS vpread, like a table dread, 
For the cold, grim dice of the iron {^amc. 
^jooks are bent on the ahakins: uround, 
Hearts beat low with n knelHnp: soand ; 
Swifk by the breasts that mast bear the brunt 
Gallops the major along the front. 

"Halt!" 
And fettered they stand at the stark command, 
And the warriors silent halt« 

Prond in the blush of momini; (riowinfr, 

What on the hill-top shines in flowing ? 

" See you the foeman's banners waving 1" 

" We see the foeman's banners waring, 

God be with yon, children and wifel'* 

Hark to the music — the drum and fife — 

How they ring through the ranks which thej rouse 

to the strife ! 
Thrilling ttiey sound with their glorious tone, 
Thrilling they go through the marrow and bone ; 
Brothers, God grant when this life is o'er, 
In the life to come that we meet once more I 

See the smoke, how the lightning is cleaving asun- 
der! 

Hark 1 the gons, peal on peal, how they boom in their 
thunder I 

From host to host, with kindling sound, 

The shouted signal circles round, 

Freer already breathes the breath 1 

The war is waging, slaughter raging. 

And hoary through the reeking pall. 

The iron death -dice fall ! 

Nearer the? close — foes upon foes — 

" Ready 1' — from square to square it goes. 

They kneel, as one man, from flank to flank. 
And the fire comes sharp from the foremost rank ; 
Many a soldier to earth is sent, 
Many a gap by ball is rent; 
O'er the corpse before springs the hindmost man, 
That the line may not fall to the fearless van ; 
To the right, to the left, and around and around. 
Death whirls in its dance on the bloody ground. 
God*s sunlight is quenched in the fiery fight, 
Over the hosts falls a brooding night ! 
Brother, God grant, when this life is o'er. 
In the life to come wo may meet once more 1 

The dead men are bathed in the weltering blood, 
And the living are blent in the slippery flood, 
And the feet, as they reeling and sliding go, 
Stumble still on the corpses that sleep ImbIow. 
" What « Francis 1"—" Give Charlotte my last fare- 
well ;" 
As the dying man murmurs, the thunders swell— 
" I'll give — oh. God ! are the guns so near ? 
IIo, comrades ! — yon volley ! — look sharp to tlie 

rearl 
I'll give to thy Charlotte thy Inst farewell ; 
Sleep soft, where Death thickest dcsccndcth in rain. 
The friend thou forsakest, thy side may regain V 
Hitherward, thitherward, rceln the fight, 
Dark and more darkly, day glooms into night. 
Brethren, God grant when this life is o'er. 
In the life to come that we meet once more ! 

Hark to the hoots that galloping go ! 

The adjutants flying, 
Tlie liorBemeb press hard on the panting foe ; 

Their thunder booms in dying-^ 

Victory ! 
Tremor has seized on tlie dastarde all. 

And their leaders fall ! 

Victory I 
Cl<Hied is the brunt of the glorious fight, 
And the day, like a conqueror, bursts on the night. 
Trumpet and fife swelling choral along, 
The triumph, already, sweeps marching in song. 
Farewell, fallen brothers, though this life be o'er. 
There's another in which we shall meet you once 
more. 
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MuBic a Means of CxQture. 

BY J. 8. DWIGHT. 

(From tho Atlantic Monthly for 8«ptember.) 

Ot^R musical history haa been peculiar. We 
were in no sense a musical people forty yoars auo. 
Nothing could be further from the old New 
England character and ** bringing up," — we will 
not cjill it culture. But, stranjrel)' (and not much 
in accordance with the common theory that the 
way to elevate the taste is to begin with what is 
light and popular), the first real and deep interest 
in music awakened here in Boston was an interest 
in the greatest kind of music. Handel, and then 
more irresistibly Beethoven, were the first to take 
deep hold on thoughtful, earnest, influential souls. 
This was when the new spirit of culture, in tho 
fullest, freest, highest sense, became in various 
ways so rife in this community. So that it is 
scarcely paradoxical to say, that music in this 
country, or at least this portion of the^ country, 
" came in with the conqueror." That is to say, 
the love for the highest kind of music (for it is 
only the love of it, not the creative gift as yet), 
which has for some time been imputed to this once 
Puritanical Boston and the regions spiritually 
watered from it, came in with the conquering 
uleaSf — with the ideas of spiritual freedom, of 
self-reliance, of the dignity of human nature, of 
the insignificance of creeds compared with life 
and practice, of social justice, equal opportunities 
to all, a common birthright in the beautiful, — 
ideas which from the time of Channing began to 
quicken the whole thought and conscience of the 
young Republic, and which were glowing with 
fresh fervor of conviction in the light of that ideal 
philosophy which, where it made one mystic, 
made a dozen practical and sound reformers, — 
ideas fitly summed up in the one idea of gulturk, 
in the nobler sense in which it then began to 
haunt the mind, as something distinct from, and 
superior to, the barren routine of a narrow, utili- 
tarian, provincial, and timid education; culture 
in the sense of free unfolding of intrinsic germs 
of character, of conscious, quick, sincere relation- 
ship and sympathy with all the beauty and the 
order of the universe, instead of in the old sense 
of a mere makeshift clothing upon from without 
with approved special knowledges, conventional 
beliefs and maxims, and time-honored prejudices. 
Intimately implied in this idea of culture is tho 
aesthetic principle. For what is culture without 
art? — art, the type and mirror of ideal, complete 
life, the one free mode of man's activity, wherein 
he may become partaker in the Divine creative 
cniM'gy ? And what form of art, what ministry 
to the aeathetic instinct, was so p|€culiarly the need 
and product of our age, so widely, easily avail- 
able, as music ? It was not strange that it should 
come in with the conquering ideas, as we have 
said. 

At all events, it is a fact of some significance 
that the interest here felt in Beethoven began at 
the same moment with the interest in Emerson, 
and notably in the same minds who found such 
quickening in his free and bracing utterance. It 
was to a great extent the young souls drawn to 
" Transcendentalism " (as it was nicknamed), to 
escape spiritual starvation, who were most drawn 
also to the great, deep music which we began to 
hear at that time. For, be it remembered, the 
first great awakening of the musical instinct here 
was when the C Minor Symphony of Beethoven 
was played, thirty years ago or more, in that old 
theatre, long since vanished from the heart of the 
drygoods part of Boston, which had been con- 
verted into an " Odeon," where an " Academy of 
Music " gave us some first glimpses of the glories 
of great orchestral music. Some may yet re- 
member bow young men and women of the most 



cultured rirclps. whom the new intellectual day- 
spring had made thoughtful and at the same time 
open "and impressible to all appeals of art atid 
boauty, used to sit there through the c^onccrt in 
that far-olT upper gallery or sky-parlor, secluded 
in the shade, and give thcmselvos up completely 
to the influence of the sublime harmonies that 
sank into their souls, enlarging and coloring 
thenceforth the whole horizon of their life. Then 
came the Brook Farm experiment; nnd it is equal- 
ly a curious fact, that music, and of the best kind, 
the Beethoven Sonatas, the Masses of Mozart and 
Ilaydn, got at, indeed, in a very humble, honje- 
made, and imperfect way, was one of tho chief 
interests and refreshments of those halcyon days. 
Nay, it was among the sincing portion of those 
plain farmers, teachers, and (but for such cheer) 
domestic drudges, that the first example sprang 
up of the so-called "Mass Clubs," once so much 
in vogue among small knots of amateurs. They 
met to practise music which to them seemed 
heavenly, after the old hackneyed glees and 
psalm-tunes, though little many of them thought 
or cared about the creed embodietl in the Latin 
words that formed the convenient vehicle for 
tones so thrilling ; the mmic was (juite innocent 
of creed, except that of the heart and of the (com- 
mon deepest wants and aspirations of all souls, 
darkly locked up in formulas, till set free by the 
subtile solvent of the delic^ious harmonies. And 
our genial friend who sits in Harper's " Easy 
Chair" has lately told the worid what parties 
from " the Farm " fand he was " one of them " ) 
would come to town to drink in tho symphonies, 
and then walk back the whole way, seven miles, 
at night, elated and unconscious of fatigue, carry- 
ing home with them a new good genius, beautiful 
and strong, to help them through the next day'n 
labors* Then, too, and among the same class of 
minds (the same " Transcendental set " ), began 
tho writing and the lecturing on music and its 
great masters, treating it from a high spiritual 
point of view, and seeking (too imaginativcl)', no 
doubt) the key and meaning to the symphony, 
but anyhow establishing a vital, true allinity be- 
tween the great tone-T)oems and all great ideals 
of the human mind. In the »» Harbinger," for 
years printed at Brook Farm, in the "Dial," 
which told the time of day so far ahead, in the 
writings of Margaret Fuller and othei*s, these be- 
came favorite and glowing topics of discourse ; 
and such discussion did at least contribute much 
to make music more respected, to lift it in the 
esteem of thoughtful persons to a level with the 
rest of the " humanities " of culture, and especial- 
ly to turn attention to the nobler compositions, 
and away from that which is but idle, sensual, 
and vulgar. 

The kind reader will grant plenary indulgence 
to these gossiping memories, nnd must not for a 
moment think it is intended by them to claim for 
any one class the exclusive credit of the impulse 
given in those days to music. Cecilia had her 
ardent friends and votaries among conservatives 
as well. But is it not significant as^well as 
curious, that the free-thinking and idealistic class 
referred to (call them " Transcendental dream- 
ers" if you will, they can aflford to bear the title 
now I) were so largely engaged in the movement, 

that among the ** select few," constant to all 

opportunities of hearing the great music in its 
days of small things here, so many of this class 
were found ? The ideas of those enthusiasts, if 
we look around us now, have leavened the whole 
thought and culture of this people ; have melted 
icy creeds, and opened genial communion between 
sects ; have set the whole breast of the nation 
heaving, till it has cast off the vampire of at least 
one of its great established crimes and curses ; 
have set all men thinking of the elevation of 
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mankind. These are the conquering i(]eaii, and 
with them came in the respect for music, which 
now in its way, too, is leaveninfr, rofininjr, hnman> 
izinff our too crude and swaggering young demo- 
cratic civilization. A short pedigree ! but great 
ideas, by their transforming power, work centu- 
ries of change in a few years. 

The great music came in then because it was 
in full aflinity with the best thoughts stirrinor in 
fresh, earnest souls. The same unsatisfied, <leep 
want that shrank from the old Puritanic creed 
and practice ; that sought a positive soul's joy in- 
stead of abnegation ; that yearned for the ^'beau- 
ty of holiness,** and for communion with the 
Father in some sincere way of one's own without 
profession ; that kindled with ideals of a heaven 
on earth and of a reign of love in harmony witii 
Nature's beauties and the prophesies of Art, — 
found just then and here unwonted comfort, 
courage, and expression in the strains of the 
divine composers, of which we were then getting 
the first visitations. It was as if our social globe, 
charged with the electricity of new divine ideas 
and longings, germs of a new era, were beginning 
to be haunted by auroral gleams and flashes of 
strange melody and harmon}. Young souls, re- 
solved to keep their youth and bo true to them- 
selves, felt a mysterious attraction to all this, 
though without culture musically. IVrsons not 
technicallv musical at all would feel the music as 
they felt the rhythm of the ocean rolling in upon 
the beach. They undHrstooo<l as liltlc of the 
laws of one as of the otfier fascinating and pro- 
phetic mystery. Beethoven, above all, struck 
the key-note of the age ; in his deep music, so 
profoundly human, one heard, as in a sea shell, 
the murmur of a grander future. Reethovcn, 
Handel, Mozart, found no more eager audience 
than among these ** disciples of the newness " (as 
some sneeringly called them), these believing 
ones, who wouM not have belief imposed upon 
them, who cared more for life than doctrine, and 
to whom it was a prime necessity of heart anrl 
soul to make life genial. This was to them 
** music of the future,*' in a more deep and real 
sense than any Wagner of these later times has 
been inspired to write. 

All this, to be sure, does not prove us to be a 
** musical people." It does prove that the «reat 
music, into wnich great, earnest men like Beet- 
hoven breathed the secret of their lives, ha a 
magnetic, quick affinity with the great thought 
and impulses beginning at that time to renew re- 
ligion, politics, society, and the whole spirit and 
complexion of the age. With the casting adrifi 
from old authorities and creeds came this instinc- 
tive feeling forth for Art, as for a tangible|.issur- 
ance of the essential " substance of things hoped 
for.** The SBsthetic instinct woke in us (to 
music's touch more quickly than to any other) to 
save this radicalism from sheer disc'omfortablc, 
boisterous, quarrelsome negation, from the rude, 
antagonistic, and destructive attitude, from that 
hard, dry, killing pro^e of life, unquickening, dis- 
couraging, conceited, overbearing, which is of the 
very essence of atheism, and overturns the altars 
of the old religions only to worship self and the 
all mighty dollar. True radicalism is positive, af- 
firmative, not negative ; a seeker of agreement, 
unity, and not of difference ; a puller down of 
only wliat obstructs the rising of^ a more divine 
and universal temple. Resenting imposition and 
authority, it has respect for all sincere beliefs, and 
loves to find the truth there is or ever was in 
each. Vow much of that transcendental radical- 
ism was of this temper, and naturally found a rec- 
onciling, saying grace in Art; in music, most of all, 
as the most fluid, subtile, sympathetic of the arts; 
the Christian, modern, youngest art, which, weav- 
ing airy motion into forms immortal, best illus- 
Iratps life's perpetual becoming^ and doos not 
staled a milestone of arrested progress ; the art 
which, while it is infinitely expressive and sugges- 
tive, does not limit to precise interpretations, to 
mere word meanings, or too inquisitive thought 
meanings ; does no^ tie us down to definitions. 

We were but babes in music, doubtless, and 
capable of little scieniific understanding of the 
works we heard with rapture. Shall it be said, then, 
that this love was mostly aflcctation, or illusion V 



What was the so great need of understanding ? 
Arc great poems written, are great pictures 
painted, were the old cathedrals planned and 
reared, only for those who have themselves the 
knowledge and the power to do the like ? The 
picture in the window which all passers stop to 
see was not made solely or mainly for profession- 
al enjoyment, but for mere laymen also, ignorant 
of the art that made it. yet open, it may b«». to the 
full influence and beauty of the thina made. Is 
nature spread out only for astronomers ami phys- 
icists and chcmi^t^, or to rejoice and raise, refine 
and harmonize, the unscientific heart and soul of 
you and me ? The least instructed of us may 
like the grcate>*t kind of music, for the same, 
reason that he likes the greatest kind of man ; for 
the same reason that wo enjoy real poetry more 
than that which is weak and commonplace, or 
find ours^^lvcs happier with Shakespeare, than 
with Tupper. May not a community whinh pre- 
fers an Emerson for its lecturer l>e credited with 
all sincerity in choosing to sit under the influem-e 
of Beethoven rather than of Verdi, finding itself 
more warmed thereby? And if you arc person- 
ally attracted to a fine, deep, genial nature, 
rather than to a shallow creature of convention, 
why should you not be to the music into which 
some finer, deeper natures put their very lives? 
It is not our own fault, .«urely, if we find that we 
love Mozart, as we love Raphael or Shakespeare, 
and turn to such when we most need strengthen- 
ing refreshment, while we should be simply bored 
by miscellaneous concerts, |)ot-pourris of the ha<*k- 
neycil sentimentalities or flash fancies of third 
and tenth ratA composers. And if a man insist 
that this is all sheer self-illusion, and that we real- 
ly do not like the thing we think we do. of what 
use can it be to argue with him ? Friend, be yon 
true to your love, as we too would be true to ours ! 
Wo will not quarrel. 



[To be Continued]. 



Calvin on Music. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE TOXIC SOL-FA RE- 

PORTKU. 

Sir, — Tlift curiosities of history sometimes 
startle us. When we began to examine for our- 
selves we feel that too oflen histories have been 
written rather to conc^eal or peryert, than to 
record the truth. AVhcn you and I began to 
study the history of our country, all we could 
find written of Oliver Cromwell or John Knox 
impressed us very much with the idea that these 
worthies should be classed with Draco or Bluc- 
beafrl. The researches of Macaulay, Carlyle, 
and M'Crie have wrought a wonderful change by 
bringing the truth to light-. 

In studying musical history nothing has sur- 
prised me more than its perversions and fallacies, 
arising from prejudices and preconceived notions. 
I could give you many examples — at present 
only one. An early historian of Martin Luther 
gravely writes that ho could not pollute the 
French language by expressing in it much of the 
history of his life, therefore ho records it in 
Latin, and it is a mercy that such a record can 
only be found in the libraries of the curious, and 
in languages whi(;h comparatively few can read. 
In one particniar, howevtr, all historians of Luther 
are agreed, viz., that he was a great musician, 
and in this respect a perfect contrast to bis con- 
temporary John Calvin. The concentrated 
essence of musical history regarding Calvin as a 
musician ma^ be found embo<]ied in the history 
recognized m our Government examinations, 
where all that is said about him is contained in 
the following sentence (see Hullah*s History, 
page 78) : — 

Indeed Calvin, unlike Luther, seems never to have 
recognized music as a means of religious expression, 
scarcely even to have appreciated it as an aid to de- 
votion ; and the music of his followers has soflerod 
accordingly. 

Founded upon such historical statements, so 
able a lecturer as the Rev. Henry Allon ad- 
dressed the Young Men's Christian Association 
in Exeter Hall in 18G2 as follows (see Lectures, 
page 304) : 



Cnlvin WAS utterly destitute of mnsicnl sensihilit y 
a<) every pa^c of his works nnd every clement of his 
cli.ir.icter indicat.' ; ho was too muf!h of a theological 
ftirmula to have mnrh of the {renins of %ox\z. And 
tliii unhappy defcet has deprived IiIm writln;;s of the 
broad hunuin sympathy which po chanicicrizcil 
Luther'it, und ha<t entnilci upon all the churches that 
bear his nnine such nin<ic:d asceticism and poverty. 
In no Ciilvinistic Country — American. Scotch, 
Dutch, and in so far an it ijt'Cidvinistir, Enjjlish, i« 
there H church son^r* The muyicnl Luther has filled 
Germany with ridi church hymnody; the unmusical 
Calvin has inpovf-ri.shcd Puritan nnd I'rcsbvteriiin 
worship, ihtit its rujriced, inartistic, slovenly psalmodv 
has hecome a bye word nnd a needless rcpuUion ; for 
S'irely there is no piety in discord, nor any ei«pceial 
dcvoutnoKs in s!ovt-nline«s ; our nature craves some- 
thing l)6tter thnn the ti-aditiori:il ps.ilm Kin!;in<r of the 
inhrirmonions " meeting house." Our flfTmitics are 
with whatever in bc.>t, whether in clo^ncnee, poetry, 
or mu«K!. 

And yet, strnujic to say, !t is to Cahin that we owe < 
tho introduction of metrical psiilmody into the re- 
formed churches of France. 

Strange indeed^ but let Calvin answer for him- 
self, firiit by his laliors for psalmody, next by his 
prefacH to his Psalter. 

In 1538-40, Calvin, Miles Coverdale, and the 
Wedderburns met in exile in Saxony and sat at 
the feet of Luther. The (Jerman smging of 
praise surprisc<l them all, and each set fo work to 
do for his own countrymen what Luther had done 
for the German speaking people. Calvin began 
by puttinnr into French metre the 25th and 46th 
psalms. He got them set to music at Strasbourg 
(^presumably by Guilleaume Franc) and printed 
a number of copies which he brousht to his own 
congregation on his return to Geneva. Tliey 
became so popnlar that he, through a friend in 
Paris induced Clement Marot to npply his poeti- 
cal powers to the rendering of I)avid*s psalms in- 
to French Metre. Marot completed fifty-ono 
before his death, and the remaining ninety- nine 
were, at Calvin's urgent request, supplied by 
Beza. Luther had only rendered sixteen into 
German metre, so that to Calvin belongs the 
honor of being the first man at whose instam-e 
the whole book of psalms was rendered into metro 
for praise in any living language. 

Again as to the music. While the psalms of 
Luther, Coverdale, and tho AVcdderburns were 
sung to the most popular ballad tunes of Germany, 
England, and Scotland, Calvin's aoul revolted 
from such words being so desecrated, and he set 
to work to get music supplied suitable for, and 
worthy of them. He employed first, for this 
work, Guilleaume Franc of Strasbourg, and next 
Claude Goudimel of Rome. So in music as well 
as in words he wa5i the first who ever supplied a 
true and distinctive psalmody. His Psalter is 
a monument of beauty, which all ages following 
have used as a mine and a model. The Old 1 , 
Old 44, 4G, G8, Old 100, Old 118, 119, 124, 134, 
137, 148, and others are familiarly known to all 
lovers of psalmody as unsurpassed for simplicity, 
beauty, and grandeur in any country or in any 
age. 

But Calvin not only pro<luced the first French 
psalter, he also produced the first English one. 
The title-page bears his name and his express 
sanction. It was printed at Geneva an 1556, for 
the use of the English-speaking congregation of 
which, at that time, John Knox was ministter. 
This psalter was brought to England and Scot- 
land on the return of the exiles and was the 
foundation of Knox's psalter, published in Edin- 
burgh, 1565, and of the English psalter published 
in London in the same year. 

Calvin's labors in this work beetan in 1*588, 
and did not cease till his "fully Harmonized 
psalter for use in public worship" -appeared in 
1561 ; thus he labored during twenty-three yean 
of his life in this cause. 

The first edition, containing 51 psalms with 
music, appeared at Geneva in 1543, bearing a 
remarkable preface, which appeared with all tho 
numberless future editions of this work, but 
which, surely, historians and critics have either 
shut their eyes to, or been unable to read. 

Let it speak for itself. No more thorough, 
hearty, comprehensive, and exalted views of 
psalmody havQ ever been expressed. Let his- 
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torians and critics reconcile them with their own 
expressed statements ns they best can. 

C. B., Euin{! Lecturer o i Music, 

Andersonian University, Glasgow. 

July, 1870. 

[Extract from Calvin's preface to the Genevan 

PsHltnr]. 

To all Christians, lovers of the Word of Gwl, 
Creetin«j, — As for public prayers, there are two 
kinds of them — the one is expresi^ed in words 
only, the other with sofi;;; and this is no recent 
invention, for from the first ori^jin of the church 
this has been tho case, as appears in history. 
And even St. Paul does not speak of verbal 
prayer alone, but also of sinjsinjr. And irx, truth, 
wc know by experience that son;; hrs jireat force 
and power in moving and inflaming! tho heart of 
man to invoke and praise God with more vehe- 
ment and ardent zeal. 

It should always be seen to that the sonjr 
shonid not be lipht and frivolous, but that it have 
weight and majesty, as saith Saint Auizustine ; 
and also that there is a prreat difterenfe between 
the music that is employed for the enjoyment of 
men at table, and in their houses, and the psalms 
which tl •/ sing in church in tho presence of God 
an<l his angels. But when the form here jiiven 
is rightly judged of, we hope that it will be fbund 
holy and pure ; seeing that it is simply construct- 
ed for the edification of which wc have spoken, as 
well a^ that the use of singing may be greatly 
extended. So that even in the houses and on 
the fields, it may be to us an incitement and an 
instrument or means to praise God and raise our 
hearts to Ilim ; and to console us in meditating on 
His power, goodness, wisdom, and justice, which 
is more necessary for us than we know bow to 
express. 

For the first, it is not without cause that tho 
Holy Spirit exhorts us so carefully, by tho Holy 
Scripture, to rejoice ourselves in God, and that 
all our joy should rest there as its true end. For 
He knows bow truly we are inclined to please 
ourselves in vanity. Thus while our nature 
draws and leads us to seek all means of foolish 
and vicious enjoyment — on the contrary, our 
Lord, to separate and draw us from the allure- 
ments of the flesh and of the world, presents to 
us every possible means to fill us with that 
spiritual joy which He commends so much to 
us. 

But amongst other things which are suitable for 
the recreation of men, and for yielding them 
pleasure, music is either the first, or onn of tho 
chief, and we must esteem it a gift of God be- 
stowed for that end. Therefore, by so much the 
more, we ought to see that it is not abused, for 
fear of soiling and contaminating it ; turning that 
to our condemnation which was given for our 
profit and good. Even were there no other con- 
sideration than this alone, it ought to move us to 
regulate the use of music, so as to make it sub- 
servient to all good morals, and that it should not 
give occasion for loosing the bridle of dis.iolute- 
ness, that it shonid not lead to voluptuousness, nor 
bo the instrument of immodesty and impurity. 

But further, there is scarcely anything in this 
world which can more powerfully turn or bend 
hither and thither tho manners of men, as Plato 
has wisely remarked. And in fact wo experi- 
mentally feel that it has a secret and incredible 
power over our hearts to move them one way or 
other. Therefore we ought to be so n^uch tho 
more careful to regulate it in such a manner, that 
it may be useful to us, aud in no way pernicious. 
For this reason, the ancient doctors of the church 
often complained that the people of their time 
were ad'licted to disgraceful and immodest songs, 
which, rov without cause, they esteemed and 
called a deadly and satanic poison for corrupting 
the world. 

But in speaking of music I include two parts, 
to wit, the words, or subject and matter ; second- 
ly, the song or melody. It is true that all evil 
words, as saith St. Paul, corrupt good manners, 
but when melody is united to them, they much 
more powerfully pierce the heart, and enter in : 
just as when by a funnel wine is poured into a 



vessel, so poison and corruption is infused into 
the ilepth of the heart by the molody. 

What then is to be done ? It i«» to have 8o»^<ys 
not only pure^ but also holy, that they may be in 
citements to stir us up to pray to and praise Go>t, 
and to nieditntc on His works, in order to love 
Him, fear Him, honor and glorify Him. But 
what St. Auijustine says is true, that none can 
sing things worthy of God but he who has re- 
ceived the power from Himself. Wherefore when 
wc have sought all round, searching here and 
there, we shall find no songs better and more 
suitable fur this end than the Psalms of David 
which the Holy Spirit dictated add gave him. 
And therefore when we sing them, we are ascer* 
tain that God has put words into our mouths as if 
He Himself sang within us to exalt His glory. 
Wherefore Chrysostom exhorts all men and 
women and little children to accustom themselves 
to sing them as a means of associating themselves 
with the company of angels; further, wo must 
remember what St. Paul says, that spiritual songs 
cannot be sung well but with the heart ; but 
the heart requires the understanding: and in that, 
saith St. Augustine, lies the difference between 
the song of man and that of birds; for a linnet, a 
nightingale, and a jay {pctpfgdji)* may sing well, 
but it will be without understanding. 

But the peculiar gift of man is to sing knowing 
what he says. Further, the understanding ought 
to accompany the heart and affections, which can- 
not be unless we have the song imprinted in our 
memory, that we may ever be singing it. 

lliis present book, for this cause, besides what 
otherwise has been said, ought to be particularly 
acceptable to every one who desires, without re- 

{)roach, and according to God, to rejoice in seeing 
lis own salvation, and the good of his n^igbours; 
and thus has no need to be much recommended 
by me, as it carries in itself its own value and 
praise. Only let the world be well advised, that 
msteafl of songs partly vain and frivolous, partly 
foolish and dull, partly filthy and vile, and conse- 
quently wicked and hurtful, which it has hereto- 
rore used, it should accustom itself hcreafler to 
sing these heavenly and divine songs, with good 
king David. 

Touching the music, it appeared best that it 
should be simple in the way we have pi^t it, to 
carry weight and majesty suitable for the subject, 
and even to be sung in church as has been 
said. 

Geneva, 10th June 1543. 



Bethoven's Pianoforte Sonatas. 

From Domenico Scarlatti down to Frederick 
Chopin, a series of cemhnlists, clavccinistfl, and pi- 
anists, rich in talent, art, and genius, have produced 
such a colleeticn of select works, that the like of it 
csn probably be shown hy no other hrnnch of masi- 
rai literature. But there are two collections pro- 
eminent above the rest in this abundant store of rich 
musicMl creations: *the Fuqiies aud Preludes (the 
WohliempirirUs Khwicr) of ^ohnnn Sebastian Rach, 
and the Sonatas of Ludwig Beethoven. Both works 
have been so fully di.scussed and so fully nnnlyzcd ; 
such varied meanings have been attribnted to thero ; 
they have been so celebrated and praised from so 
many difFereni points of view, that every person who 
thinks about the matter must come to the conviction 
thst they are inexhaustible. And po they are. They 
arc a never-failing source of study for tho composer 
and tho pianist, and of delight for the educated listen- 
er. At present, howevor, our business is confined to 
the Sonatas of Beethoven, and these we will now 
proceed to consider. 

Most of our German composers have grown up at 
the piano. They learned to employ prticiically this 
compendium of instrumental sound, vocal melody, 
harmony and polyphony, and it became for them on 
organ, a second tongue, a part of themselves. Upon 
it they could adequately render even the slightest 
mosical emotions— could, so to speak, lend words to 
every momentary mood of their tone-filled soul. 
What Bach, Mozart, and Beethoven expressed upon 
tho piano in their hours of solitude, exceeded proba- 
bly, in purport, if not in finished form, anything they 
ever noted down. Bat this confidential intimacy be- 
tween a composer and his instrument, strikes ns in 
no caso with such marvellous clearness as in that of 
<Becthuven. If, in his mighty Symphonies, he speaks 
like, as it were, somo ideal popular orator to tho 
masses, raising thero to the highest sentiments of re- 



fined humanity ; and if, In his str'nged Quartets, ho 
endeavors to attain almost dramatic niullipllcity of 
form, in his Pianoforte Sonatas he talks to himsdif, 
or, if the reader prefers it. to his instrnmen*, ss to 
his most dearly loved friend. He tells bis most se- 
cret joys and woci^, Ills ypiirnings and bis love, his 
hopes and his despair. Wo perceive, bared before 
us, an entire, full, genuine, inwnrd human life — 
healthy, solid and manly. Whether Beethoven gives 
way to tho outpourings of passion, or to mournful 
laments ; whetlier hit joke<t, plays, dreain«. laughs or 
weeps, ho is always simple and true. Wo discover 
in him nothing fur-fetched, nothing stilted, nothing 
affected, and nothing faUely sentimental ; tho pro- 
foundest things appear liefuro ns unvarnished and 
unpretentious. There are some great and extraordi- 
nary men who utter tho most important things, with- 
out desiring them to ho heard ; and, at tho same time, 
havo no reason to dread anyone hearing their slight- 
est utterance — and this is tho case with Beethoven 
in his Pianoforte Sonatas. 

• We frequently come across people who havo a no- 
tion that, contrary to other composers of the highest 
rank, Beethoven is more especially tho singer of sor- 
row and of mourning, of the most violent and pas- 
sionate anguish of the soul. Nothing qan be less 
true. It is certainly a fact that ho has lent the night 
sides of the mind sueh tones as no one ever lent it 
before But, if we glance over his' compo.<iition8 as 
a whole, we find, even in his latest and most ragged 
ones, that the mo<<t promincnr featcr s i i them are 
vigorous cheerfulness, good natured joy, pleasing re- 
flection, serious and resolute vifdity. How often 
does he sink into blissful dreams ! how often give 
himself up to tho most childlike enjoyment.! Tiie 
high spirits of a youth seize on him, even after ho 
has attained ripo manhood ; tho battle of life renders 
him venous, and sometimes gloomy, hut never down- 
hearted, far less sick of existence. "He was a man 
— take him all in all/' we never looked apon his like 
before. 

The application of what has been said to tho vari- 
ous Sonatas separately would load to nothing. Jost 
as it is indisputable that these Sonatas run throogh 
an endless circle of human sensations and moods of 
mind, it would be diflScult to designate, in the case of 
each one, those sensations and moods, by words, the 
assumed precision of which would in the end prove 
insufUcient after all. It is no empty phrase, though 
it has l)eon so often repeated, that music commences 
where speech leaves off— -provided, of course, that 
tho former is content to exercise sway in its own 
proper sphere. How often would the character of 
difforcnt compositions, even though a man possessed 
Goethe's copious vocabulary, havo to be described 
by similar, nay, by counterpart, words ; and yet how 
great would bo the variety of tone-forms apparent to 
the most musically ignorant hearer! 

A mach more important occupation than discoyer- 
ing or accepting expressions portraying our yarious 
mental moods, is, without a doubt, for tho^ who in- 
tend devoting themselves to the study of Boothovcn's 
Sonatas, tho task of obtaining a clear idea of the 
structure of those Sonatas, both in the general out- 
lines and in the details. By doing this, they will 
more easily undersund the Sonatas, and derfve high- 
er intellectual gratification from them. Is it not 
something elevating to seo how tho boldest fancy, af- 
ter seeking sustenance in the deepest recesses of the 
soul, willingly performs a subject's duty under tho 
ordering mind ? Never, not even in what was ap- 
parently the wildest flight of his genius, never did 
Becthoyen lo«o the reins ; however high the regions 
to which his Pegasus in iy rise, ho is able to guide 
and manage him. 

No scrioas, conscientious teacher should neglect 
explaining to thoso entrusted to his charge tho prin- 
ciples and nature of the laws developed, for centuries, 
hy a sort of natural necessity, in tho forms of instru- 
mental music. They are so simpio that their lead- 
ing characteristics may be maile clear to tho most 
childlike intellect — every i^tep forward will of course 
enable the student to penetrate into them more deeply. 
That Beethoven, in clo-^e connection with his great 
predecessors, submitted to these laws renders him 
doubly great ; ho did not como to annul tho law, but 
to fulfil it. 

Would that our art, which is more full of soul than 
any other, wero not bound by so many tight bonds 
to matter ! Would that Beetliovcn's Sonatas were 
as accessible to every educated man, as tho poems of 
our great lyric poet ! But the nature of our art not 
only forbids tliis — it even deprives the majoritpr of 
thoso who bu«y themselves with music and the piano, 
of the full enjoyment of tfiosc high works, at Icasi 
in their entirety. For thoso works make demands 
upon tho executant which it is not easy to satisfy. 
The necessary natural gifts are found here and there; 
would ^at the indispensable seriousness and industry 
wero always found with them ! 
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DWIGHT'S JOUBNAL OF MUSIC. 



Bcetliovcn'ii pianofbrte mosio— eten leaving oat of 
consirferaticn the few extraordinarily difflcnlt pieces 
— requires ihi longhly good and solid execatton. But 
the flrst requi ite^ of sach execution are, likc^Tise, 
nlmost the raiest — a rigoron*!, and yet soft tonch, nnd 
the {rreatest possible Independence of the fingers. 
Beethoven ne\ir writes diflScuIties in order that the 
execarrtnt may gain laurels bj overcoming them, hnt 
he is deterred f 7 no practical inconvenience which 
may be ncce8.<ar7 to express decisively and clearly 
his idea. Thus we meet in works, which nre reckon- 
ed arooni; his easier ones, detache>l passn^^es presup- 
posing a tolerably high degree of digital dexterity ; 
and if a fine Htyle of execution always ilemand.'t, 
properly sneaking, that whatever the performer exe- 
cutes should le hair play to him, this is on almost 
indispensable condition with compositions of snch 
intellectual profundity as Beethoven's. It is, there- 
fore, not advisHble that his Sonatas fihouid be taken 
by, or confided to, hands not properly prepared for 
them. If anyone is so far advanced as to be able to 
master their execution, he will derive double pleas-, 
ure, and double advantage from a thorough study of 
tliem, and he able to raise himself without hindrance 
by their aid. 

The most essential figures employed by Beethoven 
are based upon the scale, and upon broken chords. 
They belong to that style of playing which is deshrib- 
ed more especially as the dementi- Cramer school. 
The Studies of those noble representatives of sterling 
pianoforte playing will always constitute the liest 
fonndation for playing Beethoven's works, nnd the 
practice of the former should be uninterruptedly pur- 
sued with the study of the latter. 

Fortunately, Beethoven's ferjile creative powers 
have produced fruit for every epoch of life, and — of 
pianoforte playinp. We may reward even the xeal 
of a studious child by letting him play the two short 
Sonatas published nf>cr the composer's death, Sonatas 
which seem to ns rather as thouch written for Iwgin- 
ncrs, and not by a beginner. But care should be 
taken not to offer young minds, vihile too immature, 
pieces which, thoutrh easy (but, in some degree, easy 
only apparently) as far as absolute execution is con- 
cerned, demand a power of conception and of real- 
ization far beyond the demands which can be made 
on the finjiers. What person with any experience of 
musical life does not remember, for instance, having 
heard the Pathetic Sonata played with a naioel€ of 
style proving how near the Sublime and tlte Ridicu- 
lous lie to each other ! Such mistakes are of every- 
day occurrence. 

We have endeavored to append to these lines a list 
of Beethoven's Sonatas, arranged with regard to the 
demands they make on the heart nnd mind, as well 
as upon the fingers of the performer. It is hardly 
necessary to say that snch a list could not be drawn 
up with mathematical accuracy, and that, besides 
this, it was necessarily influenced by personal views, 
perhaps more so than was right. What is more or 
less fSAsy to master or to comprehend, depends, in 
every case, on diJlercnt premises. But if our well- 
meant experiment simply resulted in oar rendering 
the task of selection more easy for anyone, or in our 
saving him from any very preat mistakes, we should 
not consider the pains wu have taken as l>eing thrown 
awav. 

The present system of music piiblishintf has facili- 
tated, in a manner which would formerly have been 
incredible, the acquisition of our clasaical master- 
pieces. New editions of them, especially of those 
by Beethoven, nre published everywhere. Any one 
can purchase bis Beethoven for a very little. It is 
only to 1)0 hoped that the master will Ixj ns frequent- 
ly played as purchased, and realized by the finijers as 
)>cantifuliy as by the graver ; in which case he will 
become an inmate not only of every house but of 
every heart. Fkkdinamd IIiller. 



Beethoven as a "Postilion D'Ainonr-" 

In an article headed " A Contribution to the Beet- 
hoven Festival," in the iVtu-? hreie Prpssc, appears 
the following account of the meeting of Beethoven 
nnd Herr Ludwig liiwe, of the Imperial Theatre, 
Vienna. The circumstance was known probably to 
but very few, and was never liefore published. 

Ludwig LGwe — ^says the writer of the article in 
question— that everbistingly youthful artist, who is 
quite as captivating a virtuoso in narrating in private, 
as he is in impersonating on the stage, told me a 
good deal of nis eventful life one evening as wo were 
sitting in the gardens of the jovial " Speai-Wirth," 
at Velden, on the banks of the Worthorsce. We 
wero about separating, when liowe stopped me by 
exclaiming, " Halloa 1 T must tell you alwut my ac- 
quaintanceship with Beethoven." What! did you 
really know Beethoven V I enouired with joyful cu- 
riosity. " Aye, that I did. lie was my postilion 
d'amour at Teplitz." Taking a complacent pull at 



his pipe, L5we oontinaed : " It was in the summer 
of 1811. I was a perfect novice, and obtained an 
engagement at Prague, under the celebrated mana- 
ger, L«iebich. At his order, 1 began, however, my 
professional duties at the waterintr- place of Teplitz. 
where a part of his company performed during the 
summer. I used to dine regularly ar a modest inn 
called the Blue Star, l>etween thoTlatz' nnd the 
Post OflSce. It is no longer in existence. The land- 
lord's daughter, n well behaved, charming creature, 
used, in the old patriarchal fiishion, to wait npon the 
customers. She and I soon took a liking to each 
other ; our glances kept meclinir more and more fre- 
quently, and prowing more and more expressive, bnt 
the number of oilier customers, who were impatient 
and wanted to be ser^'cd, rendered nil conversation 
between us impossible. ' Come at a later hour,' she 
whispered to me one day, ' when the other customers 
are gone. At three o'clock you will seldom find any 
one, except Beethoven, the composer, and he will not 
be in the way. His hearing is bad.' I joyfully took 
the hint, and used to go every nftcrnoon at three 
o'clock, Beethoven, who dined nt a side table, really 
being the only person therv. As he paid little atten- 
tion to OS, he proved not merely not to be in the way, 
but was even welcome as a means of diverting sunpt- 
cion. My likinc: for the maiden was profound and 
passionate', and it was my intention to marry her. 
Her stem parents looked, however, askance upon her 
acquaintanceship with the poor young actor, and at 
last, without more ado, forbade rne their house. ITow 
great was our despair ! We wanted to correspond 
secretly, but through whom ? Suddenly I thonprht 
of my neighbor at table, Beethoven. He would help 
us. Despite hrs serious taciturnity, ho had struck 
me as not bernp unfriendly. A gleam of kindly feel- 
ing frequently shot from out his bold and defiant face. 
Ho was accustomed to take a walk every morning at 
eleven o'clock, in the most retired part of the Park. 
I lay in wait, and approached him with a most re- 
spectful salutation. He rec(^nized mo instantly, nnd 
inquired why I did not dine any more at the Blue 
Star. The question greatly facilitated the introduc- 
tion of the subject for which I had come. With the 
utmost frankness, I told him all about the state of my 
heart, and my expulsion fi*om my Paradise, conclud- 
ing with a timid interrogation as to whether he would 
not take charge of a note, nnd give it, nnobserved, 
at dinner time, to the maiden. * Why not?' he ex- 
claimed, seemingly pleased at my confidence in him. 
' You mean nothing wrong ; so hand it over.' With 
these words he stnck the note in his pocket, and was 
again about to set off at a trot. ' I beg your pardon, 
Herr van Beethoven,' I said, detaining him,, * that 
is not all.' 'Oh*! what else is there? 'You must 
also brin^ back the answer.' ' All right ! Then 
wait for me tomorrow in the walk.' I really receiv- 
ed the coveted answer through Beethoven. In this 
manner, like a good fellow as he was, he carried our 
love-letters backwanls nnd forwards for five or six 
weeks, until he — and, shortly afterwards, I myself — 
was obliged to leave Teplita," 

Such was Lowe's story ; I cannot convey in writ- 
\nz the charm with which it was told, but (with 
Lowe's express permission) I have given a correct 
account of its purport. I have simply to ndd that 
U>we corresponded for a year or so with the land- 
lord's pretty daughter. Typhus, the nnfniling fol- 
lower of a period of sanguinary war, carried her off. 
Lowe, whose brilliant talent had -soon displayed it«elf 
at Prague, obtained an engagement, in 1824, at the 
Borgtheatcr, Vienna. He lost no time in visiting 
Beethoven. lie found him very much aged ; bnd;cn 
physically and monilly, nnd completely deaf. Beet- 
hoven did not recollect his visitor, who despite all his 
endeavors, could not make himself understood. So 
their second meeting was their last. But J/iwe pre- 
serves a grateful remembrance of the service which 
Beethoven rendered him nt Tcplttz, and which was 
prob.ibly one of the most original and friendly epi- 
sodes in the great composer's life. — London AlusitxU 
World. 



Mr. Benedict*8 St Peter. 

The critic of the Dirminffhnm Daihf Post, after at- 
tending the band rehearKuls for the Birmingham 
Festival, thus reports of the new Oratorio : 

" Mr. Benedict's St. Peters which constituted the 
second and weightiest subject of rehearsal yesterday, 
is still in too imperfect a state to allow of detailed 
description or definite judgment, more particularly 
in the absence of the choral effects ; but it is evident, 
by the care and elaboration bestowed on the instru- 
mental parts, and the general elevation and refine- 
ment of the principal vocal themes, that the compos- 
er has laid himself out in this instance for a test 
work— one that may hear the same relation to his St9 
Cecilia as Mendelssohn's FMjah did to his St. Paul. 
The tliemo is certainly a suggestive one, and worthy 



of the loftiest effort ofmnsical art which it may in- 
spire. Mendelssohn long ago recognized its suitable- 
ness for musical treatment, and in a long and thought- 
ful k'tler which he addreissed fo Pastor Schnhring, 
the friend to whom he was so deeply indebted for 
suggestions and contrifnitions for St. Paul, he discus- 
ses at considerable length the merits of the theme. 
• Severn! outward reasons,' he observes, * are in fa- 
vor of choosing St. Peter for the particular festival 
he had then in view ; but independently of these, he 
bad a great wish in connection with some plan for a 
later oratorio " to bring the two chief apostles and 
pillars of the Christian Chnrch side by side in orato- 
rio" — in short, that he s?tonl(} have a Si. Peter as 
well as a St. Paul. There were sufficient internal 
grounds to make him prize the subject, chief among 
them being the outpouring of the Holy Ghost, which 
he thought should form the central jioint or chief ob- 
ject ; but he was apparently in doubt if the position 
occupied by St. Peter in Scripture, and apart from 
the dignity' he enjoy? in the Catholic and Protestant 
Oinrches'as Pope and Martyr, wonld suffice for the 
basis of a symbolic*}) I oratorio, and it was chiefly to 
resolve this doniK that he consulted Pastor Schub- 
ring. What was the issue of rhat consultation we 
are not informed, but, inasmuch as the projected ora- 
torio was never begun, we may assume that Pastor 
Schnbring's reply did not favor the possibility of a 
libretto of St. Pi-ter derived entirely from Scripture. 
As* Mendelssohn's idfss of the manner in which this 
subject should be treated necessnrily possess great 
interest in connection wiih Mr. Benedict's work, wo 
extract the passage in whieh his difficulties are ex- 
pressed. It is as follows : — ' The question, therefore, 
is, and this yon can decide far better than I can (be- 
cause yon possess the knowledge in which 1 am de- 
ficient, to guide you), whether the place that Peter 
assumes in the Bible, divested of the dignity which 
he enjoys in the Catholic or Protestant Churches, as 
a martyr, or the first Pope, &c.,&c. — whether what 
is said of him in the Bible, is alone andin itself, suf- 
ficiently important to form the basis of a symbolical 
oratorio. For, ncconling to my feeling, the subject 
must not be treated historically.* however indispensa- 
ble this wrts in the case of iSf. Paul In historic 
handling, Christ must appear in the earlier part of 
St. Peter's career, and, when he appears, St. Peter 
could not lay claim to the chief interest. 1 think, 
therefore, it must be symbolical ; though all the hia- 
torical points might probably be introduced, — the be- 
trayal .tiid repentance, the keys of heaven given him 
by Christ, his preaching at Pentecost — but all this, 
not in a historical, but prophetic light, if I may so 
express myself, in close connection.' ♦ • ♦ • 
' The chief thing, however, is the first point, for I am 
still in the dark nl)out it ; in fact, almut the possibility 
of the whole undertaking. Write to me as soon as 
you can on the matter. In thinking it over, iiiy first 
idea was that the snbji'ct must bo divided into two 
parts : the first, from the moment of forsaking the 
fisheriuen's nets down to the ' Tu es Petrus,' with 
which it vcwi^X close ; the set'ond to consist of the 
feast of the Pentecost only ; from the misery after 
the death of Clirist and repentance of Peter, to the 
outpouring of the Holy Ghost.' Wo have licen thus 
circumsumtial in setting forth Mendelssohn's views 
as to the mode in which the theme mighi be trodted, 
not only on ac»*ount of the interest always attached 
to the plans of so accomplished a master of oratorio, 
but bcciuisn we ari still in the dark as to that which 
Mr. Bt'nedict has followed. At present, our only in- 
"formation n gnrding either the text or the music, is 
derived from the vocal solos and hand paits rehears- 
ed in London, yesterday; nnd even these, we under- 
stand, were not complete?. Under th«»o cirromsian- 
ces it wonld be manifestly inipos-iblo to furnish any 
outline of the oratorio, and we can only speak in the 
most vague nnd general terms of its distrilmtion and 
style. As well as can l>c gathered from the skeleton 
prr^mmmc contained in the Festival scheme, tlie 
work confists altogether of some fifty-four numbers, 
(X)mprising, besides the more ordinary elements and 
coml>inations peculiar to oratorio, an orchestral in- 
terlude snggcstive of evening prayer, followed by tlio 
rising of n storm, a dead march, a chonil recitative, 
an unaccompanied quartet, and choruses, for male 
and female voices separately. Many of the most ef- 
fective numbers consist of solos accompanied by, or 
interspersed with, chorus — a combination to which 
Mr. Benedict is very partial. Even a catolofjue raison- 
nde cf so lengthy a scries of movements would bo be- 
yond our time and limits, besides being unfair to the 
composer in the present stage of his work : and wo 
must therefore defer all analysis. We may observe 
in general terms, however, that the writing is in a 
much stricter style than any of the composer's works. 
The fogal form is freely employed in more than one 
of the choruses, and in all the ideas are developed 
with great thoroughness and elaboration, nad with 
every diversity of contrapuntal treatment. Although 
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the composer appefltrs to have chosen for his oratoria 
the historical, in preference to the symholical form 
favored by Mendelssohn, and to have relied mainly, 
if not wholly, on Scriptural texts, the treatment is 
less dramatic than might he sappoAod from the known 
predilections of Mr. Benedict. Nevertheless there is 
a striking example of tone painting in the orchestral 
interlude already referred to, and the accompaniments 
to the contrntto recitative : ' But the ship.' All the 
phases of a sea storm r.rc here sujr^csted in forms as 
impressive as they are artistic and appropriate ; ami 
not even the composer's old muster, Weber, could 
have depicted the fury of the winds, and the trouble 
of the waters, the flashing of the lichtning, or the 
rolling of the thunder with more vividness and vigor, 
than mey are here represented. The unaccompanied 
quartet which ushers in the final chorus of the first 
part is remarkable chiefly for the skill and ingenuity 
of its modulations ; but its melodic beauty is not in 
proportion to its harmonic subtlety, as the extreme 
diflSculty of the music for unaccompanied voices ren- 
ders a certain loss of tonality in the course of the 
performance scarcely avoidable. Though the chorus 
was absent yesterday, the general effect of some of 
the choral numbers could be fairly gathered from the 
instrumental performance ; and among these may bo 
mentioned as specially impresKive the.opening chorus, 
' They that go down to the sea,' an exceedingly grace- 
ful and captivating movement, in six-eight time ; the 
so-called * chorus of Benediction ' commencing • The 
Lord be a lamp unto thy feet,' a sweet and soothing 
andante very charmingly instrumented ; the descrip- 
tive storm chorus, ' The deep uttereth ;' the grand 
final chorus of the first part. ' Praise ye the Lord,' 
which is developed with impressive breadth and vig- 
or ; ' How art thou fallen V an exceedingly spirited 
and dramatic allegro^ in six-eight time ; and the an- 
gry and not less dramatic chorus, ' They aro all re- 
volters,' with its fine antiphonal effects and agitated 
accompaniment. All the solos and concerted pieces 
are of great merit, and several of them arc exceed- 
ingly captivating. There is an exceedingly brilliant 
and cfTeciive bravura for the soprano voice, with cho- 
rus, « The Lord hath His way,' in which Mdlle. Tiet- 
jens yesterday produced a great sensation ; and in a 
different style the tender, plaintive, wailing air, ' I 
mourn as a dove,' for the same voice, is also deserv- 
ing of high praise. For the chief contralto there is 
abundance of excellent recitatives, in addition to a 
fine air in triple time, ' O thou afflicted.' which is as 
melodious as it is plaintive and expressive. Madnme 
Patey'ftfine voice was heard to great advantage yes- 
terday in this music. In the absence of Mr. Sims 
liceves from the rehearsal, we can only faintly imag- 
ine how his voice is likely to bo suited in the princi- 
pal tenor music of St. Peter: but the composer, at all 
events, has provided ample opportunities for the tenor 
voice in the airs, * I am the voice,' ' O, bonne of Ja- 
cob,' and • The Lord is very pitiful ' to say nothing 
of numerous recitations and concerted pieces. Mr. 
Santley, who is always in earnest in what he attempts, 
produced a -great impression by his singing of the fine 
baritone airs, * How great, O I-.ord,' * Now know I,* 
'Though all men shall he oflTended,' ' () that my 
head,' * Remcm? e.-, O Lord,' * I call upon Thy nnn e.' 
and the nolo, with chorus, * As thy soul lies. Indeed 
the harotine voice has been specially favored by Mr. 
Benedict.' 



The " national Musical Congress/' 

(Reported for the New York Tribune.) 
Fir^ Bay, Avrj, 30. 

FAPRRS BT HKS8R8. HENRT C. WATSOIT, L. II. 
SOUTHARD, AKD JAMES PBCII. 

The second annual meeting of the National Musi- 
cal Congress began yesterday at Steinway Halt. At 
the busincHS session held in the morning, the reports 
of the Secretary and Trcasnrer were rend, and the 
standing committees were appointed. Among the 
leading musical gentlemen were Mr. Elion Tourj(5e 
of Boston, ])r. J. G. Barnett, of Hartford, Mr. T. F. 
Seward of Orange, N. J., Mr. S. A, Emory of Bos- 
ton, Dr. £. Wcnlworth of Pitutfield, Mass.; Mr. 
Benj. Jepson of New Haven, Mr. C. C. (Converse 
of Brookl^'n, Mr. John P. Morgan, organist of Trin- 
ity Church,and Samuel Jackson of New York,beside8 
others who took part in the public exercises. Fifty 
Indies and gentlemen a.ssemhled in the afternoon. Af- 
ter an organ voluntary by C. B. Schuyler, the meet- 
ing was called to order at 3 o'clock by L. H. South- 
ard of Baltimore, who made a few remarks concern- 
ing the objects of the Congresa. The Rev. Charles 
F. Deems of the " Church of the Strangers " then 
offered prayer, and Henry C. Watson of Now 
York followed with a paper entitled " The National 
Musical Congress — its Duties and its Objects.'' 

Those unpretentious Conventions have dono mis- 
aionary work in music, and laid a deep foundation, 



on which we hope to raise a beautiful structure whose 
breadth and individuality shall, at no distant day, 
con.mand the attention and admiration of the world. 
Besides these gatherings, the Peace Jubilee at Bos- 
ton in 1869 was a great link in the chain of eyents 
which led to the formation of what I believe will be 
the most important musical organization in the world, 
namely, the National Musical Cont^res . This body 
has several important objects. First: It aims to hind 
in one bond of brotherhood all the musicians of the 
United Stales. To do this it proposes to aid and 
promote the formation of choral societies wherever 
sufficient singers can be found to combine together 
far practice and performance. Such societies, affili- 
ating with the Congress, will be furnished with the 
necessary music for practice at cost price. Other as- 
sistance will be granted when the funds of the Con- 
gress admit, and advice will be promptly given as to 
the balance of voices, the music to be studied, and 
the best method of practice. Second: To urge the 
universality of musical instruction by note in the 
public schools. Hundreds of thousands of dollars aro 
annually spent on the pretext that our public schooW 
children arc taught singincr, and all wo have tosho^v 
for it is an occasional vocal exhibition. There all the 
the singers sing hy ear ! This instruction is all a lie 
and a shnm, a fraud which it will be the duty of this 
Congress to expose, and, if possihle, remedy. The 
teachers do their best, and the fnult really lies in the 
system, and in tho ignorance of Boards of Fiducation. 
In Mnssachusetts tho children are taught to rend 
notes in the public nchools with romarkablo and ad- 
mirable facility. 7hird: Musical instruction for 
working men and women. The Germans, much wis- 
er and happier than the Americans, nnmbcr their 
singing societies hv hundreds. Our City Govern- 
ment has onlained tliat the tired laboring men and 
women shall stand up two hours each afternoon, if 
they choose, to listen to the performance of a wind 
instrument band. The time appointed almoftt pre- 
cludes the true laboring class from etijoying this 
music. These entertainments arc costly, and practi- 
cally of little service. The authorities mlijht much 
bettor give the use of some public buildings, armories, 
for instance, where workincmen and women conid 
assemble and receive gratuitous instruction in si^ht- 
slnging and music. Fourth: To cf^tablisha standard 
of musical taste in sacred and secular music. The 
present general standard of musical taste is at the 
very lowest ebb, owing in large measure to the flood- 
ing of the market with compositions bad in grammar, 
maudlin in sentiment, and wretched in tnste. It 
should he the duty of this Congress to discounte- 
nance those flash compositions, and to endeavor to 
create a purer tasie. Moreover, the market is flood- 
ed with bad church music books, and every whore the 
taste of the people is vitiated. This subject will re- 
quire decided yet delicate treatment. The Congress 
may assume, in connection with organists and choir 
leaders, the preparation of church music books, as 
well as vocal and instrumental hooks of instruction. 
Fiph : To encourage and assist native talent. Such 
are the salient points in the platform of the National 
Musical Conurcss. It is young yet, only a year old, 
but its present strength, numl>crs over 2,300 mcmbiT^, 
is an earnest of what it will l>c in a few vcnrs. We 
shall yet see every man, womnn, and child in the 
country who has a voice, joining in a errand choral 
harmony, and then the mission of the National Mus- 
ical Coi'^grcss will in part he accomplished. 

Mr. Carlyle Pelcrsilea, a leading Boston pianist, 
played Beethoven's Moonlight Sonata, and Mr. Wil* 
li.'un Mason of Orange, N. J., played a Ballade hy 
Chopin in A flat op. 47, and a little piece entitled 
*• Silver Spriny;," of his own composition. 

L. H. Southard, Director of Music at the Peabody 
Institute, Baltimore, then read a paper on Musical 
C'riiicisin. A musical literature, a musical criticism, 
is an indispensable necessity toward a national school 
of art and a cultivated popular taste. Without it is 
mere anarchy. With it comes real ctiltnre, and the 
elevation of musical art to its proper share in the daily 
thought an:l life of the people. True, we must not 
lose sight of the fact that to a certain extent the pub- 
lic U to blame for whatever may bo faulty in tho mns- 
ical press of the day. If there is little or no demand 
for high-toned and insti uctivo articles, there will cer- 
tainly he hut a small supply. It is beyond question 
that we have in our three or four leading musical 
journals, and attached to a few of our most influen- 
tial newspapers, gentlemen fully capable of writing 
with keen insight and just discrimination, and who 
sometimes give us articles which justly deserve to be- 
come part of our standard literature. But it cannot 
be denied that they roach a comparatively small class 
of readers, and that any marked improvement in 
popular tasto must be heralded, or at least accompan- 
ied by a corresponding change in the mclhwl of 
treatment of musical matters by tho average daily 
press. Let us urge then npon those who undertake 



to enlighten the public, the duty of making them- 
selves at least a little acquainted with tho estimation 
of elaborate works ; of freeing themselves completely 
from all merely personal professions or prejudices, of 
merging the artist completely in tho art itself, and of 
separating the private interests of the individual from 
the public interest so far as they may be incompati- 
ble. 

Nor is the essayist's influence in educating the pub- 
lic taste and appreciation of less importance than the 
critic's. A great composer must have a proper mus- 
ical atmosphere or his works die of suffocation, and 
it is the peculiar province of those who lead public 
opinion through the press to furnisth such an atmos- 
phere ; which is obviously not to bo done hy merely 
accommodating one's self to the average taste of the 
(reneral public. It is the critic's duty to pry the pub- 
lic out cf those ruts to which it continually gravitates 
if left to itself, to make it feel the ugliness of tinsel 
and commonplace, and appreciate the sublime and 
beautiful. In doing this he becomes at once a pub- 
lic l>enefactor. No amount of merely material pros- 
perity, wealth, or enterprise alone, constitutes a groat 
nation. There must be added to these a love for sci- 
ence and art in their highest forms, and a general 
love for them as most important elements in the for- 
mation of national character As a young nation, 
with heretofore urgently imperative geographical and 
political problems to solve, with hundreds of thous- 
ands of square miles to prepare for human habitation, 
and with gigantic public works to cotistruct, it is not 
at all discreditable to us that we have as yet produced 
no Shakespeare or Milton, no Michael An|rolo or 
Brunellesclii, no Handel or Beethoven, as indeed 
there has l)een no atmosphere for them. But the 
time seems to he ripe for a movement to prepare for 
such an atmosphere. 

The attendance in tho evening was nearly as largo 
as in the afternoon. The Rev. Dr. E. Wentworth 
presided, and, after a voluntary on the organ, by J. 
H. Cornell, Dr. James Pech of New York read an 
able paper on " Academical Degrees in Music," in 
which he aimed to refute the objections urged ni;ainst 
professors and fiiculties of music, and urtred forcibly 
that great advantages would result from the establish- 
ment of choirs of music nnd collegiate courses of sci- 
entific musical instruction. 



Second Day, Awjvat 31. 

PAPRR8 DT MBS9RS. T. F. SEWARD, S. D. TILLMAIT, 
C. rKTKRSILKA, AND J. o'nEILL. 

The sessions of Wednesday were well attended, 
nnd the proceedings were interesting throughout. At 
the opening of tho morning meeting Theodore F. 
Seward of Orange, N. J., read a paper discussing the 
question, ''What can this association do to revive an 
interest in elementary musical instruction "? " Mr. 
Seward, while a<lmitting that in tho higher forms of 
musical culture the progress of this country during tho 
past twenty-five years has been truly wonderful, said 
that the foundation of the superstructure has been 
gradually crumbling awny till there is scarcely any- 
thing of it to be seen. The result* may Iw observed 
on every side. Many choir members, who sing in 
excellent style and taste, cannot analyze the simplest 
tune, and give an intelligent account of the characters 
by which it is represented. The grand canne of tho 
lack of elementary knowledge is that ihe old fnshioned 
siuginf^ school is passing out of existence, and noth- 
ing has arisen to take its place. It is truo that much 
of the instniction at such schools was inexpressibly 
bad, yet there was withal much thorough practice, 
and so a knowledge of tho subject was finally cainod 
as a result of prolonged experience. The remedy is 
the holding of short, continuous courses of instruction 
in diflferent places, in which meetings shall bo held 
every night for two weeks, or such time as may be 
found most practicable. Such courses aro termed 
"Musical Institutes." The advanuges of the system 
are : Ist. That communities can be more thoroughly 
aroused and interested by such a special effort than 
by an ordinarily weekly singing school. 2d. It has 
been demonstrated hy actual experience that at least 
one half more can bo Uusht by a given number of 
dnily lessons than hy the same numltcr of lessons oc- 
curring but once a week. dd. The remuneration of 
the teacher will be greatly increased. The only way 
in which congregational singini; can bo built up and 
snstained is by a plan like the following : 1. I^t tho 
the services of a thoroughly competent musician, who 
is also an earnest Christian, ho secured. I^t tho 
musical interest of the congregation be committed to 
his care, just as its spiritual interests are given into 
the care of the pastor. 2. Let tho salary be large, 
that he may be free to spend whatever time may bo 
necessary for the training of classes and of individuals. 
3. IiOt It be understood that this arrangement is a 
pei-manent one. Then in course of years tlie good 
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resnlts will follow just as surely as harvests follow secd- 
sowini;. He proposed that a committee of throe bo 
appointed to orj^anize mastcal institutes, the chairman 
of such committee to report at each annual meeting, 
stating the number of institutes held during the year, 
the increase of the work over the preceding year, the 
number of persons who had been led by the direct in- 
fluence of the institutes, or of the backers oondnciing 
them, to lead the music of the church or the Sunday 
fchool, and any other items of interest. 

Mr. Seward closed by moving the appointment of 
a committee at' three, one from Boston, one from New 
York and one from Chicago, to promote and sustain 
musical institutes on behalf of the congress, as roc* 
commended in his paper. Dr. Wentworth doubted 
the feasibility of this enterprise, for who would pay 
the teachers ? He recommended a bureau of corres- 
pondence in Now York or Boston for the purpose of 
establishing communication between such communi- 
ties as desire musical instruction, and such teachers as 
desire employment. Mr. Seward, Mr. O'Neil, Mr. 
Touij(5o. Mr. Emery and others sliared in the discus- 
sion, and the motion was finnlly referred to a commit* 
tee of three, consisting of Mr. Ss:ward,.Mr. Emery, 
and Dr. Wentworth. 

Professor S. D. Tillmnn of New York read two 
papere, one explaining an improvement in the sol- 
feKKi<>i <^nd another upon a new musical notation. 
The later was lately read before the American Asso- 
ciation at Troy. 

At the afternoon session, Dr. Wentworth presided, 
and Carlyle Pctersitea of Boston read a paper on 
^'Reform in the Method of Teaching the Pianoforte." 
He deprecated the want of systematic arrangement, of 
accuracy, and of order in our piano-forte instruction 
books. The contrast between a mechanical finger- 
stroke and the melodious touch is not even hinted at, 
and yet it is the most important matter in i the whole 
course of insn-uction. The mechanical tonch is 
simple ; the mdodious tonch complex. The former, 
therefore is naturally and absolutely Ruitablo to the 
beginner, while the latter ought to be taught at a 
more advanced period of time. It is hence injudicious 
to awaken a feeling for melodic expression too early, 
by selecting such pieces for study as require expres- 
sion. Artificial means which prevent faults and 
insure certain saccess should not be despised. The 
hand^rest is one of them — the metronome another. 
Another great error seriously interfering with a good 
mechanism is the neglect of the memory. There is 
no doubt chat witliout the power of retaining musical 
ideas, a correct conception of the whole piece, and, of 
course, a correct performance, is imposfliblo. In 
teaching, never expect too much of a beginner. Do 
not crowd different things together. Everything mnst 
be simple, perfectly understood and done, before an- 
other step can be made. There It no need of per- 
plexing a child with the name of every note, and 
oven different cleft. Everything is to be learned, but 
onlv at a time when it is wanted. 

At the dose of his paper, Mr. Petersilea was asked 
to give an example of his method, and responded by 
playing Li»t*8 concert paraphrase of Mendelssohn's 
wedding march and fairy-dance, which was received 
with applause. 

In the evening, John O'Neil of Boston read a 
paper on •^TUe Voice Considered as the Organ of Ea- 
theticnl Feeling in Art." TIte speaker aptly com- 
pared the human voice to an organ which perpetually 
shifts its sounding hoard, and adjusts itself to the 
true position and proper degree of tension for every 
note <fl the scale. And here we find a philosophical 
analysis of the musical scale afforded by no other 
instrument, and based on the nature and operation cf 
the passions. All prefonnd emotions of the heart 
tend to the exclusk)n of objective imagery and are 
subjectively absorbed in the contemplation of them- 
selves, while the pactions of joy and pleasure abound 
in all tlie outward illustrations which nature and the 
intellect afford. Hence the brilliant hiuh note.^ of 
the vocal scale sound in the direction of the head, the 
seat of fancy and thought, while the grive, deep 
notes, excluded as it were from the diverting infln- 
enco of fancy, are directed downward by this intelli- 
gent organ to seek their natural dwelling in the 
breast, the seat of the heart and the passions. Here, 
then, we perceive a philosophical explanation of the 
use and import of the ascending and descending 
series of notes in the musical scale, and this is the 
first step to the underetanding of tho voice as the 
organ of feeling. Ic is very important to comprehend 
J he effects of passion on the human body and the 
human voice, if we would acquire the power of giving 
vocal expression to sestbotical feeling. 



Third Day, September I. 

Papers bt S. A. Emery, Jon!C P. Morgan, and 
OrnKRg— Resolutions and Offigkks. 

Tho Musical Congress at Stein way ^all opened its 



last day's session yesterday morning with about forty 
ladies and gentlemen in attendance. C C. Converse 
of New York presided, and R. W. Husted read an 
interesting paper written by Geo. F. Root of Chicago 
on tho "Philosophy of the' Elementary Principles of 
Music." Geo. W. Haselwood of Providence. R. I., 
sang " In Native Worth," from T/te Creation, with 
piano accompaniment by Mr. Petersilea. S. A. 
Emery of Boston followed with a paper on " The 
popular taste of America." The subject, said he, 
assumes at once a paramonnt importance when wo 
justly estimate the intellectual, moral and religiou^f 
power of music, and remember the intimate connec- 
tion of the popular taste with all departments of 
musical compo«iiiion and performance. Regarded as 
a people, Americans must he considered musical, 
talented, in fact, judging by what they have accom- 
plished. But now arises an important question. As- 
suming to be true that, as a nation, we are musical, 
we must candidly ask ourselves if our mnsic be of the 
best school, so that it shall exert the Icgiiimnte influ- 
ence of true music, refining and elevating us. For 
tho shame I feel I could wish this question to remain 
unanswered. America, that in all things else re- 
quiring profound learning, indomitable enterpri!^ 
and consummate likill, equals tho world, leading ih 
trut'i, is yet behind all tho great nations of the earth, 
save ono, in the Divine Art 

It would be humiliatinir to rehearse the facts — how 
songs possessing abfolntely no intrinsic merit have 
reached a sale of many thousands of copies ; how 
meaningless combinations of notes have proved 
almost fortunes to their owners : how illustrated 
title pages of" Songs and Dances" have filled tho 
pockets of men whose only music was tho ring of a 
dollar. We all know that popular music is tra«h. 
" Old Hundred " is popular, to he sure, in a certain 
sense, and its solemn goodness, so strong and pure 
and steadfast, will never cease to make men better. 
So, too, though in different ways, are " Home, Sweet 
Home," " America," and scores of other such pro- 
ductions truly popular. But what is known as 
"popular music " includes none of those. It is even 
unworthy of the name of music, and yet it must be 
accepted as the taste of the mass of American people, 
for it finds a readier and larger sale than all the rest 
united. It is a national disgrace, and the sooner we 
regard it in its true light, the sooner we may hope to 
have it remedied, 

John P Morgan, organist of Trinity Church, was 
then introduced, and read a paper on " The Stndy of 
the Theorv of Music in its legitimate Relations to 
General Education." What question is there, he 
asked, that our choirs should learn, intellectually as 
well as instinctively, to refer the tones they sing to 
their harmonics and to follow intelligently the leading 
of all tho voices or parts? The idea is a false one 
that a gi'cat amonnt of time is needed for this study. 
We are convinced that twenty minutes in each week's 
rehearsal of two hours* duration, if de\'oted properly 
to this purpose, would be sufiUcicnt to accomplish 
very great good, no dependence l>eing placed upon 
study outside of the rehearsals, and tlio singers would 
benefit by the rest aflfordcd to the voices. Look at 
the sad results of ihc mechanical, unmusical method 
of conducting the exercise of a choir, as they may be 
seen in the fate of our wtpd «p choir boys. Under 
the present system, even its best application, a boy 
enters the choir, perhaps as a soprano, at ten or 
twelve years of ago. Tho choir-master is faithful in 
the performance of his duty as ho has been led to 
view it by the universal practice of choir-masters. 
The lioy learns to read music, that is, to read his part. 
Ho hears cood mnsic, and, having a musical soul, 
learns to love it, he knows not why. Had he any 
opportunity of learning the laws of compo^^ition, so as 
to be able to compare one work with another, and un- 
derstand the details of each, even if his knowledge 
during his course as a choir boy should extend no 
further than harmony, simple counterpoint, and the 
outlines of the simplest modulatory forms, he would 
have learned something of mnsic in such a manner 
that all his life would have afforded him an intellce- 
tual and not a mere sensuous enjoyment. We are in 
favor, of course, of the introduction of mnsic as a 
branch of studv into our schools. Our children 

m 

should learn musical notation as they team to read 
letter pre«s. But is this learning music? No more 
than learning to read letterpress is becoming well-ia- 
formed in literature ; it is only acquiring the means 
by which one may begin to study music. We are 
convinced that to rescue tho mass of young people 
who innocently suppose that they are studying mnsic 
from th9 slavery to mere mechanical labor under 
which they are suffering is the great work to bo done 
now. Let the study of the principles of composition 
be once generally introduced as an es-^ential part of 
our choir practice, and let our young people, who 
suppose they are studying music, actually begin to do 



so, and it will not be long liefoie tho introduction of 
the study of musical philosophy as a profound s<*ience 
into our colleges will ho a matter of course, and a 
man with defective mii-^ical organisation will he con- 
sidered among the learned equally unfortunate, at 
least, with one having no natural perception of mathe- 
matical relations or logical sequences. 

Mr. Stephenson proposed, and the Congress adop- 
ted, some in(»difications of the Constitution, fixing the 
rite of life membership at $10, making women eligi- 
ble as delegates to tho Congress, and allowing any 
choral society to join the Congress upon payment of 
one or more dollars, and to send to the annual con- 
vention a number of delegates equal to the number of 
dollare in it« annual payment. A resolution, pre- 
sented by Mr. Emery in favor of appointing a com- 
mittee of three to promote musical insiitufc*, was 
referred to the Board of Managers. The following 
name<l persons were ndmitteil as life memlierx of the 
Congress : Parepa Rosa. C. Louise KelSoeg, Christino 
Nilson, Adelina Patti, Anna Mehllg, John Stephen- 
son. M. Rnger, E. Touridc. T. F. Seward, G. W. 
Pettit. C. Petersilea, J 0. Bamett. J. P. Morgan. W. 
Lee Batterson, J. O'Neill, C. C Converse, H. C. 
Watson, and C. J. Stoeckel. At 12 12 o'clock the 
Congress ailjonrned to attend, by invitation, an orcan 
concert at St. George's Chureh. Mr. Geo. W. Mor- 
gan and Mr. Charies B. Schuyler were the organists 
and Mrs. Watson and Mi^s Powell the vocali<t«. Mr. 
Morgan played Handel's " Harmonious Blacksmith" 
the overture to Rossini's " William Tell," Benedict's 
" By the Sad Sea Waves " and his own arragement 
of" God Save the Kinjr." Mr Schuyler played the 
" Toccata and Fugue " No. 2, Vol. 3, of Bach and 
Dudley Buck's organ arrangement of the Star 
Spangled Banner. Mra. Watson sang the Ave 
Maria of Gounod and Miss Powell the Ave Maria of 
Kiicken. 

In the afternoon E. Tourj(5e presided, and the Rev. 
E. Wentworth, D. D , of Pittsfield, Mass., read a 
long and interesting paper on " Coneretfational Sing- 
ing — Its Advantages, and its l>ifl5enlties." After 
some remarks on the chureh music of Germmy, by J. 
P. Morgan, a useful paper was read by J .11. Cornell 
of New York, on " Appropriate Music for the Church 
Service." Mother discussion ensued, in which the 
average church music of the present day was soundly 
berated, and its publishers and composere were alike 
set down as " mercenary individuals." 

The following oflicers of the Congress were elected 
for the ensuing year : 

President— William Mason. New York. 

Corresponding and Becordiog Secretary— Ebon 
Tourjde, Boston, M^^s. 

Tieasnrer — H. K. Oliver. Salem, Ma.ss. 

Vice Piesidcnu— J. H. Cornell, Dr. R. Ogden 
Doremus, — in short, "all the worid and tho rest of 
mankind." 

Directore— John P. Morgan, John Stephenson, 
Carl Bergman, Geo. F. Bristow, Theo. Thomas, 
Henry C. Watson, Jas. Pech, Mm. Doc, Oito 
Singer, Theo. F. Seward, Charies W. Harri«, Cha<. 
C. Converse, R. J. Johnson. New Yoik; John K. 
Paine, P. S. Gilmore, S. A. Emory, Luther H. Hol- 
den, Carl Zerrahn, Bo-ston ; Charles Jarvis, Philadel- 
phia ; Hans Balatka, Chicago ; J. J. Bamett, Mus. 
Doc, New Haven. 

The programme for the evening included a song by 
Miss Nettie Stetling, and papere by Prof. G. J. Sy- 
beckel of Yale Co'lege on " Dramatic Poetry " and 
C. C. Converse of New Vork on " The Moral Influ- 
ence of Music." 



IplQtg^fE lonrnal of Pnsk. 

BOSTON. SEPT. lO. 1870. 

Tha Coming Season in Bostoit 

We have promise of a great abundance of good 
music from the first week in October until June. Oor 
home organizations, choral, orchestral, and those for 
chamber music, are laying their plans and making 
ready to begin. Doubtless, too, the number of class- 
ical Piano-forte Concerts, by individual artists, of 
whom we have so many of a high grade, will be even 
larger than last winter. And artists from abroad, 
Nilsson especially, will come to bring us new sensa- 
tk>ns, — perhaps something better. 

The Prelude to our season will be furnished from 
New York, and doubtless will be stimulating and in- 
structive for our own musicians in the solid Acts to 
follow. Pleased with his brilliant " raids " on Bos- 
ton last year, both before and afVer our own concerts. 



BOSTON SATURDAY, SEPT. 10, 1870. 
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Thsodore Thomaii, with his mrxlcl on-Ticsira, an- 
nonnccs himself nvain in jrrcaier force. With orclics- 
tra increAsed to nearly si.xty instrnments. ami wiih 
Miss Anna Mkiilio for pianist, ho will {(ivo ten 
" Symphony and Fopalar Concerts," in tlio Boston 
Music Hall, dnrrnf; the first half of Octolit-r, begin- 
ninjj on Tocsday eveninp;, the 4th, and following it 
np night by night, besides Saturday afternoon, until 
Monday evening, the 10th ; then three more on Fri- 
day evening, Saturday afternoon and evening, on the 
I4lh and 15ih. The programmes are mainly of the 
same mixed character as before, but with a somewhat 
larger portion of the field allotted to the clawical ele- 
ment, — to Beethoven especially, in recounition of the 
centennial anniversary of his birth. Borrowing a 
hint from the plans of the " Harvard Concerts, which 
we announced early in the samroor, Mr. Thomas will 
devote one of his evenings and one of his Saturday 
afternoons to works of Beethoven,— natnrally enough 
anticipating in a great degree oar own Beethoven 
programmes ; but there can be no harm in doable op- 
portonities of listening to these noble works. For 
Instance, the " Eroica " and 8th Symphonies, the 4th 
and 5th Piano forte Concertos, the Choral Fantasia, 
the Overtures to " Egmont," "Coriolan," and " Leo 
nore " (No. 3), are set down for both orchestras. Mr. 
Thomas will also give of Beethoven : the Pastoral 
Symphony ; portions of the Septet (with all the 
strings) ; Andante and Variations* from a stringed 
Qaartct, op. 18 ; the " Kreulzer " Sonata for piano 
ond violin ; and the Overture to ** King Stephen." 

Other classical works in the Thomas programmes 
are : of Bach : Concerto for 3 violin.<i, 3 violas, 3 
'cellos and Contra Bass (first time). Cluck: Bullet 
music from *' Paris ct Helene." Mozart : Piano Con- 
certo in I) minor ; Overture to *' Magic Flute." Web- 
er : Overtaree to "Enryanthe," "FrcyschUtz" ; Con- 
certstQck for piano. Schubert : Andante and Scherzo 
from Symphony in C ; Ent'racto from ''Rosamundo" 
(new); " Beitermarsch." Mendelssohn: Overture 
to " Roy Bias." Schumann : Piano Concerto ; Over- 
ture to " Genoveva." Spohr : part of the " Weiho 
der Tone" Symphony. Kossini: Overtures to 
"Tell "and "Siege of Corinth." Feid. Hiller : 
Piano Concerto in F-sharp minor (new). Henselt : 
Piano Concerto in F minor. 

There will be snch familiar light Overtures as : 
Nicolai's " Merry Wives," Herold's "Zampa," Sup- 
po's " Poet and Peasant," Flotow's " StradcUa ;" ami 
other Overtures quite new to as, as : " Mignon " by 
A. Thomas, " Medea " by Bargiel, " Scmirami.H ", 
by Catel (whether the old Professor in the French 
Conservatoire we are not informed. 

The Liszt- Wogner clement is to assail our nnrc- 
sponsivo ears again, this time with more and heavier 
siege batteries. Of Liszt, we are to hnvc : "Die 
Idealo," a Symphonic poem; the "Mcphisto Waliz." 
an episode from Lcnau's Faust; " Gretchcn," a char- 
acter portrait from the Fiiust Symphony ; and two 
Piano Concertos. Of Wngner : Vorspicl to " Lo- 
hengrin ;" •' A Faust f)vortnrr ;" Ovonurc lo '* Fly- 
ing Dutchnir.n," un.l to •• lllcu/i." Of Jicrlioz: 

March of Filjjrims in his " Harold " Symphony. 

With these exceptions, there would seem to bo less 
of the positively noisy element than before ; note- 
worthy is it, that the nante of Meyerbeer is utterly 
withdrawn ; he figures neither by " torchlight" nor 
by Parisian Grand Opera gas' daylight. On the oth- 
er band, the dear little pitiniM/nos, .the *' Tiiiiim- 
erei's," &c., will win young sentimentjil hearts not 
the less surely, though unheralded by such obstrep- 
erous thunder. Of the Straus Waltzes, Polkas, and 
the like, there is liberal promise ; and of course, 
with such an orchestra of virtuosos, there will be no 
lack of solos (for trombone, 'cello, oboe, French 
horn, flute, &c.,) to please the lovers of such feats ot 
skill. In precision, fineness, brilliancy, and gen- 
eral good style of performance, tho Thom:\s Orches- 
tra will no doubt more than hold its reputation. 



Xi':;t in order of time comes the opening of the 
SivriiONT CoNCBRTS (Harvard Musical Associa- 
tion), on Tuesday afternoon, Nov. 3, — ten in number, 
to be continued once a fortnight, regularly, (with two 
exceptions), ending March 23, 187L Pains are ta- 
ken to moke tho orchestra as ranch better as possible, 
both by more carefal selection and by more rehears- 
als. This involving new expense, the subscription 
price of season tickets has been placed at ten doihrs. 
We have already mentioned that three of the Concerts 
will lie devoted to the recognition of the Centkn- 
NiAL Yb Alt OF Beethoven : namely, the opening 
(Nov. 3), tho fourth (Dec. 15,— just before the birth- 
day, 17th), and tho closing Concert (March 23). On 
each of these occasi.:ns one of his great Symphonies 
will be given ; l)csides which the Beethoven oiTerings 
will include the Dedication Overture fop. 124), the 
Overtures tf " Egmont," "Coriolanus," and, for an 
instructive novelty, all the four Overtures which he 
composed for FuMh (or T.ieonore) in four successive 
concerts, the great No. 3 to come in the birth day 
week ; also the two greatest of the piano Concertos, 
No. 4, in G, and No. 5, in E fiat, and (first time for 
many years) the Fantasia for Piano, Orchestra and 
Chorus. As this chorus contains the first hint of the 
Ninth Symphony, it may be expected that the Han- 
del and H:iydn Society will perform that great 
work, for their share of the Beethoven week, on the 
Saturday or Sunday evening following ; and, to 
make the Festival complete, that all our classical So- 
cieties and Clubs, — the Quintette Club, theListemann 
Qaartct, as well as several of our leading pianist^ — 
will each give a Beethoven Concert, at some hour of 
day or evening that week. 

The Symphonies for tho seven concerts before 
and after the birthday concert will represent Beetho- 
ven's great predecessors and followers in that line, in 
their historical order. Thos for the second concert, 
Haydn in C minor (first time;) for the third, Mo- 
zart in C (" Jnpitor;") then Bkrtiiovew, No. 7, in 
A ; after which Schubert (the great No. 9, in C, — 
and also, later, if the parts arrive in time, another in 
C, arranged by Joachim from tho Grand Duo, op. 
140, which is so symphonic in ideas and plan), Men- 
delssohn, Schumann, and Cade (a new ono. No. 3, 
in A minor). 

Other choice selections Cmany for the fir:*t time) 
h.avc been matlo from the orrhostral works of l^ich, 
(iluck, CIuMuMui, MendcU«;o!in, Wclwr, Schuhort. 
Schumann, Gado, Uictx, Li<zt, W:iirncrJJ(>s>';Mi, IJafl', 
Grimm, Volkmann, &c. ; — fmni < ..ji-oskw and So- 
los by Bach, Vl<Uti, Spohr, M<»>Hiclc.'5, ('hopin, &c. ; 
besides some vocal pieces. It would bo premature 
OS yet to enter' in to more particulars. The Orchestra 
will !)c, as before, under the direction of Mr. Cari, 
Zrrraiin, with Mr. B. JjtSTRMANN for leading vio- 
lin. — The time for tho sale of sca<ion tickets (not be- 
fore tho middle of Octolxsr) will be duly announced. 



The Swedish singer, Christine Nimsox, brihgt- 
e.<:t star that has risen on Europe since tho Lind, they 
say, and now in the ascendant, will soon be in this 
country. Her concert troupe, convoyed by Maurice 
Strakosch, includes Vicuxtemps, tho famous violin- 
ist ; Miss Anna Cary, oar Boston contralto, who has 
sung for a year or two past with much success in 
opera in Europe ; FrI. Cunissa ; a new baritone, 
Verger by name; and well-known Brignoli for tenor, 
who has been losing, neither fie^h nor voice. Their 
first Boston concerts will bo given in the Music Hull 
On the 21 St, 22 J and 25th of October. 

It is anderstood that the Hahdsl and Haydn 
Societt are making arrangements to give three or four 
Oratorios with Mile. Nilasox in November, aliout 
Thanksgiving time. Wktit Oratorios, it is not yet 
decided, though there can be little doubt that umonc: 
them will bo "Elij.ih" and "Judas Maccabasus."— Of 
course the old society will give the *'Messiah" and 



something else at Christmas time ; and then they will 
be preparing for their great Tricnnal Festival, which 
comes ronnd next May. What noble n€w tasks this 
involves, we have not learned. The government had 
set their hearts strongly upon " Israel in Egypt ; " 
which resolution, wo trnst, will remain firm, so that 
at last we may hear the whole of this great oratorio 
worthily presented. With all this extra work, we 
suppose we must be resigned to the postponement of 
the noblest plan of all, the bringing out of Bach's St' 
Matlheuf Pnsition, for still another year. Bat we would 
ask if it be not practicable, as well as in every way 
desirable, that one part of one of the Festival concerts 
should be devoted to a jadicions series of selections 
from the Passion music, — say, just the selections which 
were studied last winter, and which interested most of 
the singers very deeply, to-wit : — the opening chorus, 
perhaps ; the choras with tenor solo : "O grief," and 
"IMl watch with my dear Jesu alway ; " tho thunder 
and lightning chorus, and by all means the concla- 
ding chorus ; by all means, also, several of the un- 
speakably beaatifnl Chorales ; — these, interspersed 
with two or three of tho fine solo Airs, ond scenes of 
wonderfully expressive Recitative. Think of it, 
brethren, and think scrioo^ly. 

The Mendelssohn Qointette Club ; the Listomann 
Quartette; the pianists: Perabo, Leonhard, Lang, 
(who is on bi^ way homo), Parker, Misi Mehlig too, 
no doubt, — will all be giving concerts singly or in 
combination; and the Vocal Clubs (Parker's, Ceci- 
lia, Orpheus), will be hoard from. But neither their 
plans, nor those of the operatic raids, arc yet sufll- 
ciently mature to l)e announced. 



Death of the Manager of the Crystal 
Palace. Not a few musical Americans, who have 
been in London, have pleasant recollections of Mr. 
Bowley. The Orchestra, of Aug. 27. just received, 

contains the following sad intelligence : 

Onr rmders will henr with regret of tb« sudian and nccU 
d«ntal death of BIr. Dowley, tha w«ll-knnwn indefatlgabla 
manafter of the CryeUl pjilac«, and trfanurer of the Sacred 
Harmonic Society. \U Ml into tha water from the deck of 
one of the river ateAmere, near Qraenwich, > wtcrdaj after- 
nnon; and although he wm quickly extricated by Iniipector 
Qoodc. of th«* Thame* Poliee, and taken to the shore, llfti was 
extinct, notwithatanding all pomlble rentorativea were applied. 



We find this in tho London Afutical World : 

Tho akfrt'h' of Michael Kelly, who knew Hoiart— mys 
Jhctght'ii JoHmal of Muxir—ntmngely omXtn to mention tbHt 
very iutere«tlnK book of RemiHi»cenen', published in hia latter 
daya, and even reprinted in thia country many yeara ago. 
Oopieaare raro,bttt It la well worth reading. [A reprint of 
thIa Intereatinflt bo: k will ahortly be eommeuced in the Jlfna- 
ifol WorU.^Ed. 



War Notk8. A correspondent writes from Mu- 
nich : " We have just had the last performance of 
tho Ainniergnu Passion Play. The Christus has had 
to join (he artillery ; he had an interview with tho 
king to beg to be allowed to retain his long hair, so 
that, when the war was over, be might be able to re- 
sume his part. The request was granted." The 

representative of Peter, also, is in a lighthoi'so regi- 
ment ; instead of the ear of Malchus, he may now 
hew off a score of ears from Frenchmen, says o Ger- 
man paper. 

Of the Berlin theatres the only one which success- 
fully Btniu^les auainst the de|>rchsinn produced by 
war, which has closed most of the others, is the Fried- 
rich Wilhclmsiadiische Theatre. And this flouriKhes 
by reason of the traitor Olfonbach's " Kakmln *' — 
that Offenbach who has renounccit his country and 
written a *• Hymn to the Kmperor." And patriotic 
Prussia supports him 1 

Owing to the war in Germany, Dr. Hiller has been 
unablc'to conduct ihe rehearsals of hi.t cantata for 
the Birmingham Festival, and they have in conse- 
quence been taken by Sir Michael Costa. 

The am iteun interested in tho Beethoven Feaii- 
ral- w'lic'i are to be j;iven in Germany may l>e jrlad 
10 1 aro th It the war will not prevent the pcrfurniua- 
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COS from taking; place at the various cities recentlj 
specified, namely, Vienna, Berlin, and Bonn. 

We hear from Vienna of the death of Gustav Vogt, 
well known as an oboe player, at ninety years of age. 
He was a bandsman in the Imperial Guard at the 
battle of Austcrlitz. 

We translate from l^ Meneslrel, July 31. — At a 
concert in the Champs-EIysdcs, M. Besselierre an- 
ticipates events ; he has performed, alternately with 
the Maraeiliaiaef a triumphal march entitled : En- 
tree h Berlin* 

— Here is the. patriotic programme every evening 
of the Alcatar <rU€\n the Champs Klysees : " La- 
Marseillaise/* "Le Hhin Atlemand,"*" I^s Giron- 
dins," "Le Reveil du Lion," "Lcs Prnssicns," " A 
nous le Rhin." " La Fran9aiBe," '* Nos Ennemis," 
" Lc Bataillon de la Moselle," "A la Fronti^re," 
" Vive la France," and " La Garde Mobile. " Need- 
less to say that all these French songs are received 
with acclamation every night, though drowned in 
floods of German beer I «, 

It is stated that during the past musical season in 
Paris more than three hundred concerts were given, 
exclusive of those of the Conservatoire, the Sunday 
Popular Concerts, the choral societies, matin<5es, &c. 



Two Snggestions. 

(From the Philadelphia Morolng Poet.) 

In on excellent article upon " Music as a Means of 
Culture," published in the September Atlantic, the 
author, John S. Dwi^ht, who has not yet received all 
the credit due him for his unceasing, intelligent lalK>r 
in the interests of music, touches upon several points 
worthy of more extended notice and attention than 
Is possible in newspaper limits. One of his sugges- 
tions, that Beethoven and Emerson dawned upon New 
England at the same time, and that the transcendent- 
alists wore very influcntinl in the reco|2:nition of the 
true mission of music, not only furnishes data in the 
aesthetic history of the country, but gives opportunity 
of doing Justice to one or two writers who are pass- 
ed over in musical history, hut who had a strong con- 
temporaneous influence. We would hardly rank 
Emerson amoni; musical pionQors, for his feeling to- 
ward it is not active. \l^ appreciates it as he does 
everything that is beautiful, and recognizes its utility, 
but it is not a necessity with him, and certainly has 
had very little share in shaping his life or works. 
But he deserves this credit : lie put his whole strength 
Into the task of opening the gates to all forms of lib- 
eral art and thought, and music owes much of her 
freedom to his power. But when wo count up the 
names of those who were really active in the cause, 
we think, among the flrst, of Margaret Fuller. She 
had for weapons talents as a writer and a musical 
soul. Her art education was necessarily defective, 
as she grew up in a land where music was known on- 
ly as a part of church service, and whore it rarely 
went above " Dundee," an arrangement from a Gre- 
gorian chant, or a slow opera uir. She had acces.4 to 
very limited musical librarie.^, and Bonibot, and a few 
authors of his class, made up her souices of informa- 
tion. But Khu hod so kindred a spirit that she inter* 
preted the meaning of their lives and works as no 
American had done l)efore, and few since, and the 
one paper on the " Lives of the Great Composers " 
is still suifgostivo and useful. It is impossible to 
overrate the importance of the musical author to the 
art and to society. He standi between the two as a 
priest hoiwcen the oracle and tho worshippers, and 
understanding the utterance of the one and the igno- 
rance of the other, brings the first into a more intel- 
ligible form and the other into a more intelligent ap- 
preciation. It is a profession that needs not only 
special natural (lualifications, but also a special edu- 
eutioii. Mar^^Ai'ct Fuller had the one, not the other ; 
but by the force of genius she xvorkci herself into a 
position of both power and usefulness, and ought to 
receive credit for it. 

Another topic which Mr. Dwit;ht touches only too 
slightly upon, ought to be more frequently dwelt up- 
on by the critics of the daily press who have a con- 
scientious regard for a right prof^rcss in music. (We 
say the daily press, for it is only through it thai the 
public can be reached ; art jonmaN have too limited 
a circle of readers.) And this relates to the order of 
programmes. If wo concede that mu«iic is .something 
more than a sensuous expression, that it addresses it- 
self to the intellect as well as to the ear. wo will see 
that it is necessary to have some recrard to congruity 
and harmony in the programme ; but even for the 
cars' sake it is improper to open with Beethoven's 
septet and close with a potpourri from " Slradclla." 



This pretty little opera is jfood enouerh in its wav, 
but its pale pink fades when contrasted with the viv- 
id crimson of Beethoven's music. There are two 
rules that are, however, strictly observed by concert- 
givers; one, that the instruments must alternate ; the 
other, that the heaviest music muKt open or close the 
performance. The spirit of the compositions is 
very rarely taken into account; and if the pianist 
plays Chopin and the vocalist sings Schumann, the 
violinist will probably play them a Shoo fly tremolo, 
or something as elevating:, and is applauded by the 
crowd, while the Schumann solo falls flat, and rea- 
sonably enough, for the train of feeling has been di- 
verted, for shoo-fly melotlies are hardly flt to prepare 
the mind for Schumann or his peers. But that audi- 
ences have souls, concert givers rarely consider ; they 
like them to have pockets, and to brinir their hands 
and feet with them. Their hearts and heads are sec- 
ondary considerations. But ask a conductor why he 
gives his most important, perhaps his most delicate 
work first, and he will tell you that the performers 
and audience are more fresh. This is nonsense. No 
programme should contain the element of weariness 
to such an extent, and we all know we warm up to 
music OS it progresses. No one can listen or play 
properly when a crowd is comini; in or going out, 
and this should be remembered in mokinir up pro- 
grammes. The great fault, however, is In the slov- 
enly, thoughtless way in which musicians try to please 
everybofly, and loadins their programmes with all 
sorts of incongruous selections ruin the whole effect, 
prevent the appreciation of the separate performan- 
ces, and are at last as successful in suiting every one 
as the man and his son who tried to manage their 
donkey so as to please the crowd. 

Dr. Hiller*8 Hala and DamayantL* 

The poem, Nnla and iMnnai/anti, is founded on a 
Ilindy poem of jrreat antiquity — the Nala, which is 
it«elf only one of the episodes of the Mahahharuta. 
The two ercat epic poems of Ancient India, the 3/a- 
hitbharattt, and the Rmfmai/ann, bear something like 
the same relation to Hindu literature, with respect to 
national importance, as the Hind and the OJiftsey to 
the liieratnre of Ancient Greece. The Mahahhamta 
is an aegretrate of epic poems founded on popular 
legends. Thongh impossible to fix the date, it may 
be mentioned that the compiler is said to havo* been 
Vyasa, who lived about .'iOO years before Homer. 

The episode of Nnla occurs in the Mnhahharata as 
incidental. Alioly Brahmin, to restore hope to a 
fallen prince, rained bv gambling, relates to him the 
history of the Raja. Aa/a, who, in older times, had. 
like him, lost everything at two games at dice, and 
nevertheless had not sunk into despair. This episode 
is the subject of Uie third of eighteen cantos, or par- 
vas, of the Mnhahharata. King Bhima has a fair 
daughter, Damayanti. Nala hears praises of Dama- 
yanti, and the Princess like praises of Nala. Though 
at a distance, they fall desperately in love, and roirac- 
nlous swans convey tidings of fondness. The king 
desires to marry his daughter, there is a competition 
of princes for her hand, but Damayanti will not ac- 
cept any one but Nala. Nala appears at last in per- 
son, but has a message to deliver from the gods, who 
have bound him to declare to Damayanti that she 
must choose one of the immortals. Fortunately the 
gods do not insist. The marriage takes place, and 
Nala conducts his wife to the kingdom of Ni^hadha. 
Misf jrtune comes. The gndf Kali, jealous of Nala, 
induces him to play at dice with his brother, and Nnla 
loses all — wealth, chariots, robes, kingdom and wife. 
Nnla flies to a wild forest : his wife will not forsake 
him, bur he cannot bear the idea of dragging her into 
his misfortune. He flies again from her. Damayanti 
wanders in search of him ; each encounters dangers 
and snflerings, racked by the thought of the pos.iiWle 
fate of tiie beloved one* The constant lovers, wife 
and husband, at last succeed in flnding each other, 
and, by a fortunate occurrence, Nala wins again his 
treasures and his kingdom, and lives happily with 
Damayanti. 

The subject of the dramatic cantata, set to music 
by Dr. Ferdinand Hiller, of Cologne, is the earlier 
part of the story of the loves of Nala and Damayanti. 
It comprises the desolation of the princess, dream- 
ing of her unseen lover ; the ceremony, ordained by 
King Bhima, of disposing of her hand by choice 
among royal suitors ; the communication of the be- 
hest of the gods to Nala ; Nala's despair; his appear- 
ance on the scene of competition at the climax of 
Damayanti's anxiety, only to give his stern message ; 
Damayanti's refusal and choice; the appearance of 
the gods, offering her immortality, and their retire- 
ment before the unflinching resolve of the Princess ; 
the cantata concluding with the union of Nala and 
Damayanta. 
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Vocal, with Piano Aocompanimant. 

At Ten o'clock Tomorrow. 4. E6 to //. L^le. 36 

''Thert ars lilivt In bloom in the Talley to-dny, 

Whare the sun leftTe« a golden traee ; 
But the light mj npiriU and life obey 

Is the f ODnhlne of thy face. 
The springtime Is breathing a soft farewell, 

And lummer Its wealth will borrow : 
Then good bye lov* , woMl meet In the dell. 

At ten o'clock to-morrow. '> 

The Vivandiere. Song and dance. 3. A to 
c sharp. .. Maat. 30 

8agge<ted by the spirit of the tinct In Buropo. 
**Tou aee I am a Vivandiere, 

The pet of the whole Brigade, 
The men salute me as I pass. 
When they are on parade.** 

The Ball. 5. G minor to g. Penuzi. 40 

Another of the charming Nilseon airs. Beginning 
with a gay 'Tra-la-la,* in O minor, It suddenly ehan- 
gefl to B m^or wiyi a delightful effcet. 

Sweet is the Dream. (Guardache Bianca Luna). 
Duett. 4. C to f. Oim/Kxna. 40 

An ImproTed adaptation of Bnglbh words, in an 
easy key, of this baautifol duett. 

Land of the Swallows. Duett. 4. Bfc to ff. 

Masimi. 40 
A splendid two-part song with English and Oeraan 



words. 



Instrumantal. 



Original Polka. 3. D. BuaseniuM. 30 

A decidedly interesHog Polka. This eom poser al- 
ways sno3eeds in striking the popular vdn. 

Locile. Mazurka ScntimcnUl. 4. £&. Frey, 40 
A graceful eompofttlon In very pleasing style. 

Rondino. Caprice. (Recreations Charactoris- 
tiqncs). 3. O. Op. 118. LeifliarA. 40 

A grarseful and easy theme, partlcalariy fiu:iie for 
the left hand. 

Dreaming of Home. 3. FA Op. S3. Wilm>n. 50 
A quiet andante theme, turning memory back on 
the drvaniy pant. This American eompoeer U quite 
happy in all bis arrangementa for the piano. 

La Danse des Naiades. Caprice. 4. B&. Op. 

118. LtylHxch, 60 

A delicate allegretto movement in G-8 Ume, not dif- 
flcult to execute and very pleasing, both to the per- 
former and hearer. 

Books. 
LiDRKTTO OP "Ro9l3 OP CaSTILK." 30 

Sii.vaR WiNOn. Anew collection of Sabbath 

School Music. Boards, 35 

Paper. 30 
A Collection, which, like thotltla Is extremely hap- 
py lu Itii ndnphition to the wants of Sabbath School«. 
It will s«care a warm welcome from lovers of this 
eliu>e of Mcred muAic. 

Rkkd Ohoan CouPANioir. A new collection 
of Popular Instrumental and Vocal Music, 
arranged expressly for Cabinet Organs and 
Melodeons. Wm. II. Clarke, Boarde, SOO 



*ro be performed at the approaching Binningham Festlral. 



ABSBiviAnoRS.— Degrees of dlAcalty are marked from 1 to 
7. The kty is marked with a capit%l letter, as 0, B Hat, fro. 
A small Roman letter marks the highest note, if on the stslT, 
an italit letter the highest note, if above the * talT. 



lIusiOBT M AH..— Music Is sen thy mail, the expense being 
two cents IbreTeryfbur oanoes, or fhustlon thereof, (about 
one cent for an ortUnary piece of music). Persons at a 
dUtanee will find the conveyanoe a saving of time and 
expenae In obtaining supplies. Books oan also be sent at 
iouble these rates. 
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Mnsic a UTeans of Culture. 

BY J. 8. DWIGIIT. 
(Concluded from page 806. ) 

Our point is simply : The great music has been 
80 much followed and admired here, not by 
reason of any great musical knowledge in said 
followers, not because we have any technical mu- 
sicianship or proper n0isicality,but purely because 
the music was great^ deep, true, making itself felt 
as such; we love the music for the. great life that 
is in it. Let the emphasis fall on the word great ^ 
— ^^rrca^ music, — if you still find it hard to credit 
our capacity of pleasure in mere music pure and 
simple. 

From such beginnings, by degrees, and for a 
long time through the medium of very poor means 
of performance, — which only confirms our theory, 
that it was some inkling of the divine ideas, the 
life within the symphony, that first caught the 
imagination of listeners not very musical, it might 
be, — there grew up here a pretty de#p and gen- 
eral love of noble music ; until, at length, for 
better or for worse (we think for better), music 
occupies this people's time and thought quite 
largely, yet not so largely as it will and must do. 
What may be called a ''musical movement*' is 
making headway. Much froth about if, no doubt, 
there is; much vainglory, fplurge^ and sounding 
advertisement; too much passion for excitement, 
for the extraordinary, for "big things." Our great 
choral societies, for example, may shrink from the 
real great work, from the sincere, quiet, outward- 
ly unrewarding tasks, which build up the artistic 
character , which are the true tests of sufiiicicncy 
in art, in favor of the easier enterprise that car- 
ries with it more eclat and advertisement. They 
may postpone solid everyday excellence to exhi- 
bition splendors, festivals, and jubilees on some 
unprecedented scale. But all this implies a 
genuine heart-life in music somewhere. Where 
there m smoke there must be fire. Fuss and 
feathers make the greater show and catch the 
vulgar; but it is because heroes have been and 
will be again when God and a great crisis call. 
Do not charge all the egotism and vanity of ma- 
gical artists, their catering to low tastes by cheap 
display, their grandiloquent announcements, their 
j ealousics of one. another, to music, or even 
wholly to themselves. It is the speculating, sor- 
did, money-getting fever of the whole world 
around them that does the mischief, sets the 
singers at loggerheads, lowers the standard of 
composers and performers, and tempts the artist 
soul to sell its birthright and become a travelling 
thaumaturgic virtuoso. Music would make all 
this better, could she become ten times the public 
mistress that she is. 

So much by w^ of introduction to the real 
purpose of this paper, which is to show The 
Worth of Music to this People as a 
Means of Culture. 

But for the present we confine ourselves to 
culture in a general sense, too well foreseeing 
that it will require a special paper to czhibit mu- 
sic as a type of law, a revelation in its way of the 
divine organic movement through all spheres of 
matter and of mind, hence as a means of Intellec- 
tual CuUnre; anrl still another, to deduce from this 
the right of music to be regarded as a Universal 
Language, and therefore as the native language, 
pure and perfect, of what in man is universal and 
most human, The Religious SeniitnenL 

Music must become a great part of our common, 
we may say our atmospheric educaMon. It has 
already gone too far for us to doubt it. Let its 
importance but begin to bo appreciated, and the 
next Peabody will feel his way to general grati- 
tude by liberal endowment of an art of vital in- 



terest to millions, where only tens of hundreds 
can know how to care for some of the learned 
branches for whicTi professorships are founded. 
Money will yet b« poured out frcclv for true col- 
leges of music, as it has been for those of litera- 
ture and science. Is it not worth as much fostering 
as a boJ\t-race, internahonal or otherV 

I. Consider, first, the simplest. primCi facie 
claim of music: consider its civilizing agency, so 
far as it may become part of the popular, the 
public education. 

We, as a democratic people, a great mixed 
people of all races, overrunning a vast continent, 
need music even more than others. We need 
some ever-present, ever-welcome Influence that 
shall iniensihly tone down our self-assertins and 
aggressive manners, round off the sharp, offensive 
ancnlnrity of character, subdue and harmonize 
the free and ceaseless conflict of opinions, warm 
out the jyenial individual humanity of each and 
every unit of society, lest he become a mere mem- 
ber of a party, or a slave of business or fashion. 
This rampant liberty will rush to its own ruin, 
unless there shall be found some gentler, harmo- 
nizing, hnmanizinar culture, such as may pervade 
whole masses with a fine enthusiasm, a sweet 
sense of reverence for something far above us, 
beautiful and pure, awakening some ideality in 
every soul, and of>en lifting us out of the hard, 
hopeless prose of daily life. We need this beau- 
tiful corrective of our crudities. Our radicalism 
will pull itself up by the roots, if it do not culti- 
vate the instinct of reverence. The first impulse 
of freedom is centrifiiffal, to fly off the handle, 
unless it be restrained by a no less free, impas- 
sioned love of order. We need to bo so enamored 
of the divine idea of unity, that that alone,--the 
enriching of that. — shall be the real motive for 
assertion of our individuality. What shall so 
temper and tone down our " fierce democracy ? " 
It must bto something: better, lovelier, more eon- 
genial to human nature than mere stem prohibi- 
tion, cold Puritanic »* Thou shalt not!** What 
can so quickly mafmetize a people into this har- 
monic mood as music? Have we not seen it, felt 
it? 

The hard-working, jaded millions need expan • 
siofi, need the rejuvenating, the ennobling e:ipe- 
rience of joy. Their toil, their church and 
creed, perhaps, their party livery, and very vote, 
are narrowintr ; they need to taste, to breathe a 
larger, freer life. Has it not come to thousands 
while they have listened to or joined their voices in 
tome thrilling chorus that maide the heavens seem 
to open and confie down? The governments of 
the Old World do much to make the people 
cheerful and contented; here it is all laissez fairer 
each for himself, in an ever-keener strife of com- 
petition. We must look very much to music to 
do this good work for us ; we are open to that ap- 
peal; we can forget ourselves in that; we. blend in 
joyous fellowship when we can sing together; per- 
haps quite a& muck so when we can listen together 
to a noble orchestra of instruments interpreting 
the highest inspirations of a master. The higher 
and purer the character and kind of music, the 
more of real genius there is in it, the deeper will 
this influence be. 

Judge of what can be done by what already 
within our own experience has been done and 
daily is done. Think what the children in our 
schools are getting through the little that they 
learn of vocal music, — elasticity of spirit, joy in 
harmonious co-operation, in the blending of each 
happy life in others; a rythmical instinct of order 
and of measure in all movement; and a (]|^uicken- 
ing of the ear and sense, whereby they will grow 
up susceptible to music as well as with some use 
of their own Toices, so that they may take part in 
it; for from these spacious nurseries (loveliest 



flower gardens, apple-orchards in full bloom, say, 
on tluir annual y^/e days) shall our future choirs 
and oratorio choruses be replenished with good, 
sound material. 

Think what unconscious culture, what refining 
influence, the people of a city might breathe in 
with the common breath of life from concerts in 
the open air, from military bands, and, better 
still, from civic bands, if only our king and lord, 
the People aforesaid, in its corporate capacity, 
would make enlightened provision for thes-s5 
things, and institute a competent commission, or 
commissioner, a 'Thilostrate, master of the 
revels," of reil taste and judgment, to see to it 
that the bands be /food ones, the programmes of a 
kind to elevate and civilize, and not demoralize 
by brutal bray of everlasting brass; and that the 
repertoire be made up of models of enduring 
beauty, instead of specimens of every foolish 
reigning fashion in its turn. Such an ofHco 
should be of high honor, of careful appointment, 
and safe tenure, like a judgeship. 

Think what revival of the beat enthusiasm, 
what enriching of the inner man's resources, what 
a lifl to thought and feeling, may bo given, has 
been given, by great festivals of music, and even 
"great jubilees," could their ambition be a little 
sobered, and all the claptrap and extravagance 
let>. out. 9 

Think, above all, how much' of the best kind 
of culture, though it be undefinable, undemonstra- 
tive, a silent absorption, as it were, through all 
the pores and into every finest spiritual fibre, 
may be found in the stated series of concerts of 
the highest order, where to listen well is to take 
part, and where every person present both in 
body and in soul "assists,'* in the French sense of 
the word AH that is necessary to this is, that, 
besides rich material, there shall be a pure artis- 
tic spirit pervading the whole concert ; the pro- 
gramme ought to be an art-work in itself, with 
nothing miscellaneous about it, it being not 
enough that it should contain fine things; it 
shotild contain them so placed that they shall 
not justle one another, each obliterating the im- 
pression of the last; and that their spell shall not 
be broken by bringing them into incongruous 
company with things of so irreconcilable a spirit 
that one can carry home no .clear impression of 
the concert as a whole. 

But of the good influence of music in the more 
popular and public way the half is not told, so 
long as we have not hinted how much fitly chosen 
music may do. has done, though too seldom, as an 
element in public celebrations of great events in 
human progress, in commemorations of great 
men, or in aid of noble charities. On such occa- 
sions its chief eflicacy depends ujion significant, 
appropriate selections to be played or sung; upon 
the close affinity or correspondence of each strain 
of music, both with the spirit of the hour and 
with whatever spoken thought or ceremony it 
may prepare or follow; in a word, upon a certain 
artistic unity of programme, of which it catches 
by quick sympathy the key-note, dictates in some 
way the order, moulds all into symmetry, tender- 
ly guards throughout the unbroken continuity of 
meaning, and serves as frame and background 
to the whole. She, Music, should be called in at 
the first inchoation of the plot as the most sympa- 
thetic, subtly appreciative, suggestive confidante; 
and when it comes to the fulfilment, her's is the 
part of chief interpreter, as well as of disposer of 
all minds to the right mood of expectation and 
the right impression after. Commonly we do 
quite differently. We call in music upon such 
occasions, not as an equal, a co-working intelli- 
gence, but rather as king's jester, to supply a lit- 
tle idle recreation in the pauses. We employ a 
band of instruments, mostly military, to discourse 
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loud polkas, pot-pourries from operas, or what no^, 
.♦flei'te'l wit limit rliym«» or reason, and so rudely 
bnak the spe 1 and lob tho hour of character and 
meanin^r. Art would relbrm this. Art knows 
nothin«j miscellaneon;!. 

We are not quite without examples of the better 
way; our Boston Mn^ic Halt, within a ff^w vear^, 
has been witnosa of a few which miizht be fol- 
lowetl. Who that was prp.iont will forpet that 
welfoine to our nobln Lincoln':) Pro.-lamation of 
Emancipation on that fimt of January, when 
Kmnrson first read his thrillinji " Boston Hvnm ** 
of liberty and justice; and when niu!*i<', furnishinrr 
first the darker prelude, in allusion to the days of 
bondage and of hope deferred, tlirou<rh the Over- 
ture to '*E<!mont" and that exciting number fro.n 
•*The Ilymn of Praise," in which to the anxiously 
repeated question, **Will the night soon pass?" the 
clear soprano, like a stream of sunshine, startles 
with the cry, **The ni«»ht is departing!" and the 
f^lorious crescenffo of the chorus floofls the world 
with light an I carries all before it in a blaze of 
hi^h-pitched harmony aii<] trumpets, — then pro- 
eeotled in the lofty vein of h«'roism and of holy 
triumph, by makinnr lieard, in such significant 
connection (not fo name all), the jtlorious Fifth 
Svmphony of Beethoven; the chorus from 
"Elijah,** full of comfort to the long-sufrerin«?, "IIo 
watching over Israel *' ; Handel's sublime Italic- 
lujihs; and finally the patriotic **sun-bur8t" of the 
Overture to »*WiHiam Tell"? 

Think, too, of the part that music bore the day 
wfi listened to the euloay of our «roo<l Governor. 
IIow the or>!an whispered peat'c in those 
sweet strains of the concludini; chorus, sun<[ at the 
tomb of the Saviour, of Bach's Passion Mui*ic; 
and how the mournful effect of that grande9t ex- 
pression of a people's grief, bereft of a true hero, 
the Funeral March from Beethoven's Heroic 
Symphony, was tempered by the chorus, full of 
comfort, from "St. Paul,** "Iliippy and blest are 
they who have emlured "; then by the heavenly 
andante^ reassuring and uplifting, from the Fifth 
Symphony of Beethoven; and then, to sum up all 
in one grand lesson, the strong, confiding choral, 
harmonized by Bach, "What God does, surely is 
well done !" 

Think, too, how music lent new meaning and 
new beauty to that commemoration of a great 
roan of science, when our A^rassiz paid noble 
tribute to the life and labors of his great friend 
and teacher, Humboldt; how the mu.sic and tho 
spoken word shed light Ufion each other; how 
Mozart's chorus of the Priesits of Isis san<; of the 
consecration of tho noV)le youth to Truth, 
wherever she might lead him ; and how tho 
wondrous Overture to "The Matjie Flute," and 
the first movement of Beethoven's Seventh Sym- 
phony, by their fascinating hint of the perpetual 
pursuit of unity throujrh all the labyrinthine 
windings of variety, fitly prepared and followed a 
discourse of which that was the very theme 1 

Now out of all these ways of popular exposure 
to the influence of goofl music, as well as from 
private, even solitary communion with its master 
spirit, comes much valuable culture ; not in tho 
sense of musical or any other knowledge, techni- 
cal and special; not a direct conscious culture, as 
such, of the memory or of the reasoning faculties; 
not scholarship, perhaps, nor ease and elegance of 
manners nor address; not force of will or quick- 
ness of decision; but, nevertheless, a culture 
moulding us insensibly, a sort of atmospheric cul- 
ture, weifrhing gently upon each and all, like 
wholesome air, expanding the chest, warming the 
heart, putting the nerves in tune, disposing to 
unconNcious courtesy and kindness, prompting 
each to fill his place cheerfully and nnobstruetivo- 
ly, forgetting self in thi» harmonious whole, 
weaving a sympathetic bond, making us all feel 
like happy, trustful children, free and not afraid. 

AVe may learn something from our German 
fellow-<;itizens in illustration of this important 
chapter in the art of life. We as a people seem 
somehow to have lacked this art. We court 
prosperity like anxious bond-slaves, fearing to 
call a moment of our lives our own, fearinc; fo 
//<•<?, in onr unceasing, feverish pursuit of the 
mere means of liyinsr. Wp are enterprtsinn to a 
fault; we go ahead faster than others; but it is by 



a centaur-like contrivance, letting a large part of 
our real vital, human self run down into the 
lower animal, or tlie machine that carries u< 
AVhy, O "live Yankee." O proud Westener, why 
waste your life in rivallins a steam-engine? Man 
makes himself a mere machine for jzenerating or 
atM'umnlating power, and all for what? And with 
what a«soIenin. saiictimonions. lean, hard-favored 
way he does it often! With whataqnasi-relitfious 
and selfriifhteous tone he quotes his busincHs 
maxim:*! IIow he amalflram'ites unworldly ortho 
doxy with the mout st»cular showman's cant. in the 
advertising of his wares! How he practically 
confounds religion with his own self-love, as gen- 
eralized into prudential maxims! 

We esteem ourselves the freest TM*ople on this 
planet ; yet we have perhaps as little real free- 
dom as any other; for we are the slaves of our 
own feverish enterpri«e, and of a barren theory of 
discipline, which would fain make us virtuous to a 
fault tliroHsjli abstinence from very life. We are 
afraid to give ourselves up to the free and happy 
instincts of our nature. All that is not pursuit of 
advancement in some good, conventional, ap- 
proved way of business or politics, or fashion, or 
intellectual reputation, or professed religion, we 
count waste. We lack ffen'mlity ; nor do we, as 
9i people, understand the meaning of the word. 
We ought to learn it practically of our Germans. 
Tt comes of the san c root with the word ffeniux. 
Genius is the spontaneous principle; it is free and 
happy in its work; it U artist and not drudge; its 
whole activity is reconciliation of the heartiest 
pleasure with the purest loyalty to conscience, with 
the most holy, universal, and desinterested ends. 
Genius, as Beethoven gioriously illustrates in his 
Choral Svmphony (indeed, in all his symphonies), 
finds the'key-note and solution of the problem of 
the highest state in "Joy," taking his text from 
Schiller's Hymn. Now all may not be geniuses, 
in the sense that we call Shakespeare. Mozart, 
Raphael, men of genius. .But all should be par- 
Ukers of this spontaneous, free, and happy method 
of eenius; all should live childlike, genial lives, 
and not wear all the time the consequential livery 
of their unrelaxinjr business, nor the badge of 
party and profession in every line and feature of 
their faces. 

This cenial, childlike faculty of social enjoy- 
ment, this happy art of life, is just what our 
countrymen mar lesrn from the sot^ial "Liederta- 
fel " and the summer singing-festivals of which 
the Germans are so fond. There is no element 
of national character which wo so much need ; 
and there is no class of citizens whom we should 
be more glad to adopt and own than those who 
set us such examples. So far as it is a matter of 
culture, it is through Art chiefly that the desidera- 
ted genial era must be ushered in. The Germans 
have the sentiment of art, the feeling of the 
beautiful in art, and consequently in nature, 
more developed than we have. Above all, music 
offers itself as the most available, most popular, 
most influential of the fine arts,— music, which is 
the art and language of the feelings, the senti- 
mpnts, the spiritual instincts of the soul, and so 
becomes a universal language, tending to unite 
and blend and haimonize all who may come 
within its sphere. 

2. Such civilizing, educating power has 
music for society at large. Now in the finer 
sense of culture, such as we look for in more pri- 
vate and select "society," as it is called, music in 
the sahn, in tho small chamber concert, where 
congenial spirits are assembled in its name, — good 
music, of course.— does it not create a finer splierc 
of social sympathy and courtesy? does it not bet- 
ter mould the tone and manners from within 
than any imitative "fashion" from without? What 
society, upon the whole, is quite so sweet, so satis- 
factorv. so refined, as the best musical society, if 
only Mozart, Mendelssohn, Franz, Chopin, set 
the tone! T\\e finer the kind of music heard or 
made together, tho better the sw^iety. This bond 
of union only reaches the few ; coarser, meaner, 
more ]>rosnic natures are not drawn to it. AVealth 
and fashion may not dictate who shall l)e of it. 
Here congenial spirits meet in a way at once free, 
happy and instructive, meet with an object wh ch 
insures "society"; whereas so-called society, as 



sutli, is of>en aimless, vague, unedifying and 
fatiguing, for the want of any subject-matter. 
Here one gets ideas of beauty which are not mere 
arbitrary fashions, ugly often to the eye of taste. 
Here you may escape vulgarity by a way not 
vulgar in itself^, like that of fasliion, which makes 
wealth and family and means of dress its pass- 
ports. Hert you can be as exclusive as you 
please, by the soul's ri}»ht, not wronging any one; 
here learn gentle manners, and the quiet ease 
and courtesy with whith cultivated fieople move, 
without in the same process learning insin- 
cerity. 

Of course the same remarks apply to similar 
sincere reunions in tho name of any other art, or 
poetry. But music y the most stx-ial of them all, 
even if each listener find notliing set down to his 
part (or even hers ! ) but taceL 

3. We have fancied ourselves entering a 
musical house together, but we must leave it with 
no time to make report, or picture out tho scene. 
Now could we only enter the chamber, the inner 
sanctum, the private inner life of a thoroughly 
musical person, one who is wont to live in music ! 
CouW we know him in his solitude ! (You can 
only know him in yourself, unless he be a poet 
and creator in his art and bequeath himself in 
that- form, in his works, for any who know how to 
read.) 

If the best of all society is musical society, we 
go further and swy : The sweetest of all solitude 
is when one is alone with music. One gets the 
best of music, the sincerest part, when he is alone. 
Our poet-philosopher has told us to secure soli- 
tude at any cost; there is nothing which we can so 
ill afford to do without. It is a great vice of our 
society, that it provides for and disposes to so lit- 
tle solitude, ignoring the fact that often there is 
more loneliness in company than out of it. ^ ^ow 
to a musical person, in the mood of it, in the 
sweet hours by himself, comes music as the nearest 
friend, nearer and dearer than ever before, and 
he soon finds that he never was in such good 
company. I doubt if symphony of Beethoven, 
opera of Mozart, Passion Music of Bach, was 
ever so enjoyed or felt in grandest public render- 
ing, as one may feel it while he recalls its outline 
by himselt at his piano (even if he be a slow and 
bungling reader, and must get it out by piecemeal). 
I doubt if such an one can carry home from the 
performance, in presence of the applauding crowd, 
nearly so much m he may take to it from such 
inward, private preparation. 

Are you alone? what spirits you can summon 
up to fill the vacancy, and people it with life and 
love and beauty! Take down the volume of 
Sonatas, the arrangement of tho great Sympho- 
ny, the recorded reveries of Chopin, the songs of 
Schubert, Schumann, Franz, or oven the <'horals, 
with tho harmony of Bach, in which the four 
parts blend their several individual melodies 
together in such loving service of the whole, that 
the plain people's tune becomes a germ unfolding 
into endless wealtli and beauty of meaning, and 
you have the very essence of all prayer and praise 
and gratitude, as if you were a worshipper in the 
ideal church. Nothing like music, then, to banish 
the benumbing ghost of mnui It lends se<'ret 
sympathy, relief, expression, to all one's moods, 
loves, longings, sorrows; comes nearer to the soul, 
or to the secret wound, than any friend or heal- 
ing sunshine from without. It nourishes and 
feeds tho hi«hl«n springs of hope and love and 
faith; renews the old conviction of life's spring- 
time, — thet the woH<l is ruled by love, that Go<l 
is goo<l,that beauty is a divine cn</ of life, and not 
a snare and an illusion. It floods out of sight the 
unsightly, muddy grounds of life's petty, anxious, 
doubting moment,*, and makes immortality a 
present fact, lived in aud realize<l. It locks the 
door against the outer world of discords, contra- 
dictions, importunities, beneath the notice of a 
soul so richly o<?cupied; lets "Fate knock at the 
door" (as Beethoven said in explanation of his 
sym]>hony),— Fate and the pursuing Furies, — 
and even welcomes them, and turns them into 
gracious goddesses, Eiimeuides ! 

Music in this way is a marvellous elixir to keep 
off old age. Youth returns in solitary hours with 
Beethoven and' Mozart. Touching the chords of 
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the Moonlislit Sonata, the oM man is once more 
a lover; with the antlanfe of the Pastoral Sympho- 
ny, he loiters by the shady brooksido hand in 
hand with his fresh hearl's 6rst annrol. You arc 
past the sentimental a^^e, yet you can weep alone 
in musir, — not weep exactly, but find outlet more 
expressive and more worthy of your manly 
faith. 

A prrcat ^rief comes, an inconsolable bereave- 
ment, an humiliating;, paraly^inj; reverse, a blow 
of Fate f»ivin;j the lie to your best plans and 
brin^in^ your best powers into discredit with 
yourself; then you are best prepared and best en- 
titled to receive the secret visitations of these 
tuneful ;ro^ldesses and muses. 

'*AVho never ete hU bread In tiKkin, 
He knows you not, ye henrenly powers." 

So 8in<;s the German poet. It is the want of in- 
ward, deep experience, it is innocence of sorrow 
and of trial, more than the lack of any special 
cultivation of musical taste or knowledfje, that 
debars many people — naturally mtist younjT peo- 
ple, and all who are what we crill shallow natures 
— from the feeling and enjoyment of many of the 
truest, dtrpest, and most heavenly of all the 
works of music. Take the Pas^iion Music of 
Bach, for instance ; if you can sit doivn alone at 
your piano and decipher strains and pieces of it- 
whcn you nee</ such music, you shall find that in 
its quiet quaintness, its sincerity and tenderness, 
its abstinence from all strivino for effect, it speaks 
to you and entwines itself about your heart, like 
the sweetest, deepest verses in the Bible, when 
**the soul muses till the fire burns." 

Such a panacea is this art for loneliness. But 
Roinetimcs. too, it may intensify the sense of lone- 
liness, only for more heavenly relief at last. 
Think of the deep composer, of lonely, sad Beet- 
hoven, wrcakin*; his pain upon expression in 
those impatient chords and modulations, putting; 
his sorrows into 80nat%.«(, and wrin<zin^ triumph 
always out of all ! Look at him as ho was then, 
morose, they say, and lonely and tornumted ; look 
where he is now, as the whole world knows him, 
feels him, seeks him for its joy and inspiration, — 
and who can doubt of immortality? 

Now in such private solace, in such solila^'y 
joys, is there not culture? Can one rise from 
such communin;;s with the good spirits of the tone- 
world, and go out, without now peace, new faith, 
new hope, and good-will in his soul? He goes 
forth in the spirit of reconciliation and of patience, 
however much he may hate the wrong he sees 
about him, or however little he accept authorities 
anil creeds that make war on his freedom. The 
roan who has tasted such life, and courted it till 
he has become acclimated in it, whether he l>e of 
this party or that, or none at all, whether lie be 
believer or "heretic.** conservative or radical, fol- 
lower of Christ by name or "Free llelijiionist,'* 
belongs to the hannonic an<l anointed Ijody-guard 
of peace, fraternity, good will; his instincts all 
have caught the rhythm of that holy march ; the 
good genius lead.s, he has but to follow cheerfully 
and humbly. For somehow the minute fibres, 
the infinitesimal atoms of his being, haVe got 
magnetized, as it were, into a loyal, positive 
direction toward the polar-star of unity ; ho has 
grown attuned to a believing, loving mood, just 
as the body of a violin, the walls of a music-hall, 
by much music-making, becomo gradually 
seasoned into smooth vibration. 
— ^1 ttantic Month/ 1/, 

The Hereford FestivaL 

IFrom the Choir, Aug. 27 end Sep. 3.] 

ToB Festivnl of the Three Choirs of Gloacc.««tcr, 
Worcester, and Hereford, was commenred on Tucs- 
diiy inorninc at the cathedral, with a service at which 
Dr. Jchh, iho well known author of ihe treatise on 
"The Choral Service,'* was the preacher. The Doc- 
tor seemed to feel the difBculties of his position as the 
apnlofsirtt for a system, with the details of which ho 
could not in all respects express his concurrence ; and 
it is not too much to say that, while his sermon gave 
satisfaction to many amon^; the congregation, it was 
felt by the upholders of the present r<$);inie to l)0 
scarcely what they wanted, or what they have been 
accustomed to on these occasions. The length of the 
service mode the hour for the commencement of the 



first orntorio slightly late, hut the beaatiful muMC of 
Elijnh was never more successfully rendered. The 
audience, owine to ilie chanjre in the wcntlier, was 
somewhat^maller than had been expected, but the 
artists, imludin^; those incompnralde exponents of 
the two chief characters, Mdlle. Titions and Mr. 
Santlcy, exerted themselves to the utmost, and were 
well supported by the choir. The hand, consistintr of 
the l)€f*t London performers, was, it is needless to add, 
perfectly at home in ihe arcomDaniments. In the 
evening, in the place of the usual miscclhuienns and 
secular concert in the Shire Ilall. there was a second 
performance of sacred music within the cathedral, 
which was li;fhtcd, allieit rather dimly, for the occa- 
sion. The dj-p.-irtwro from established precedent — 
thin being the first time in the history of the cclehra- 
ted gatherings that on evening performanee has l)een 
given within the church — was amply justified by the 
result, as there can he no comparison between the en- 
joyment to ho derived from listening under the moat 
favorable circumstances to two complete works as 
compared with the average concert, con^^isting of lit- 
tle more th:ni a repetition of the most famous show 
pieces in which tlie respective artists have gained 
their InureU during the season. We can easily 
imagine that to some of the country members of 
the audienc3 the ch.inge may not Jiave been al- 
together satisfactory ; hut to those already surfeited 
wirh the ordinary prognimmc* of St. Jfimcs's 
IImII. the visii to the old CHrh<»dnd town was rcndereil 
doubly pleasant by the change, the credit for which is, 
wo believe, due to Mr. Townshcnd Smith, the accom- 
plished local organist. The music chosen for the 
occasion consisted of Haydn's Crt-ation, of which, 
however, the third part wan omitted, and Mr. Barnhv's 
I^ebrhtib, the sacre«l idyll which met ^%ilh such un- 
mistakeahlo favor when performed for the first time 
nndcr the composer's direction at his Oratorio 
Coni*erts. Here, as in London, he look the hoton, 
and must have felt amply satisfied by the admirable 
manner in which his work was performed. With 
Milme. Titiens as the heroine, and Mr. Vernon llig- 
hy, and Mr. licwia Thomas to complete the trio, the 
solo parts were secure, and the local choir did ample 
justice to the choruses. White there is much that is 
elrd>orate. and evidences the ficn of the skilled and 
thoughtlnl musician in every bar, there is also much 
of that tasteful willing which has won for Mr. 
Barnhy's anthems and part songs such a high rank 
among modern choral compositions, and no one who 
has watched his career can fail to see that he has a 
bright future before him. Of the pci formancos of the 
oratorio which precetled the "Idyll," we need say 
nothing more than that in the second part Mdilo. 
Tiiier.s, who had sung mo.st magnificenily the air 
"With Verdure Clad,'* was replaced hy Mdme Sini- 
co, and that Mr. Montem Smith was the tenor. 

On Wednesday morning at thQ Cathedral the only 
fault in the programme was its length, consisting as 
it did of thiTe com- lete works, Sullivan's Prodiqnl 
Stm, Spohr's I)if. fAtzen Uiruje, and Moxart's Ma^s 
No. 12. The l^>yHl visitors, the Prince and Princess 
Christian, arrived during the morning, but misseiV 
what may almost be reganied as the most attractive 
iiem, at any rate from the provincial point of view— 
the Prodifjal Son. All three works received ample 
justice, and the chief singers were the same as before, 
Mibne. Paley taking the contralto music. In ihe 
evening there was the first of the miscellaneous 
concerts in the Shire Hall, with some good work for 
the orchestra, including Beethoven's Fourth Sympho- 
ny, Mr. Sullivan's " In Memoriam *' Overture, and 
selections from the Lorelei of Mendelssohn und Beet- 
hoven's Ruins of Atheiii. 

The music on Thnrsday morning at the Cathedral 
was chiefly conrposed of Mendelsohn's works, inclu- 
ding his "Reformation" symphony, the unfinished 
Oratorio "Christus," and tJic fojty second Psalm, to 
which followed, rather unhappily for tlie composer, a 
short-cantata by Mr. Henry Holmes, the wordu by 
Dr. Watts. • The introduction of the Symphony may 
be said to have marked an era in the history of these 
gatherings almost as conspicuously as the occurrence 
of the first evening performance within the cathedral 
walU. As to the propriety of the step thns taken, 
opinions were naturally diverse, for altlfough on the 
principle that "all's well that ends well," the choice 
of the work may lie justified from the fact that it 
closes with the famous chorale, "Ein feste Burg Ui 
nnser Gott,'* and that its coloring generally is of a 
sacred character, it cannot bo forgotten that the 
"Allegro" is completely the reverse, and is sugges- 
tive of totally opposite associations, beautiful as it is 
from an artistic point of view. Leaving this question 
however, the hearing of the Symphony was unques- 
tionably a welcome addition to the programme, al- 
though its execution was not altogether satisfactory, 
and could not he compared with its performance by 
Mr. Manns' band at the Crystal Palace, where it was 
first introduced to the English public. The fragment 



from "Christus** was still more interesting, and on the 
whole better performed, the choruses especially being 
sung with considerable vigor. The forty-second 
pstdm, "As pants the hart," was fairly but roughiy 
done, Mdlle. Titiens singing the air, "For my soul 
thirstcih for God," in which Mr. Crowcr played the 
ohoe obligato with admirable taste. Of Mr. Holmes* 
cantata, it may be 8ni<l that although far from 
striking, it is a conscientious work, and shows traces 
of the pen of the educated musician throughout. The 
comparative absence of difficulties in the score made 
it easy work for hand and choir, and the solos by 
Mrs. Edith Wynne were admimbly rendered. A se- 
lection from Handel's Oi-atorioH concluded the some- 
what lengthy programme. Of the evening concert 
we need say nothing more than that the leading 
vocalists took part ia it, and that the orchestra, under 
Mr. TowuMhend Smith's beat, played the overtures lo 
Olteron and Semirainidc The usual finale, the 
Afensifih, was given on Friday morning to the largest 
audience a.ssenihlcd during the week, and the ball in 
the evening, which failed to attract the usual number 
of visitors, formed the actual conclusion of the pro- 
ceedin|;s. Although not really a part of the festival 
proper, the chamber concert at the Colle^re Ilall de- 
serves a word of notice, more cspeciallv from the fact 
that the programme included a Quartet (in F, 
No. 10) from the pen of Mr. Ellcrton, whose works 
have Ik'cii fre<]ucntly noticed in our columns. Spohr's 
Sestet in C Major, and Memlelsohn's Oitct, with 
some vocal music hy Miss Edith Wynne and Mr. 
Montem Smith, completed the scheme. As a whole, 
the festival can scarcely he said to have been a 
marked success. The only novelty was a compara- 
tively in>ignificant one, and financially the results 
were much below those of the previous meeting. 



The Birmingham FestivaL 

(From the Onshestn, Sept. 2.) 

Birmingham this week has shown a livelier front 
than ditl Hereford lust week. As is the great manu- 
facturing city in point of vitality to the quiet pre- 
cincts of Gloucester or Worcester, so is the Birming- 
ham Festival in point of importance to the Festival 
of the Three Choirs. The Birmingham gathering 
ha-* a history indlssociable from the history of musical 
production. " FMjah " and " St. Paul " recall Bir- 
mingham ; " Eli " and " Nanman " belong to its 
later births ; and this year Benedict and Hi Her and 
Barnett are glad to follow in the ways trodden by 
Mendelssohn and Costa. Birmingham is likewise 
proud, as becomes a commercial community, of the 
financial success of its festival. Some ninety thous- 
and pounds have been raised through this agency for 
the General Hospital, which takes the profits of the 
meetings ; and the triennarics .show a satisfactory pro- 
gress of profits. Thus 18G7 was better than 1864, 
Jind it is cxfwctcd that 1870 will lient 1867. Exactly 
the reverse process has been taking place at Hereford. 

The festival this year has taken place under the 
patronage of the Queen, the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, the Duchess of Cambridge, and the Duke 
of Cambridge. The E»rl of Bradford is president. 
The principal lady singers were Mdlle. Tietjens, 
Madame TiOmmens-Sherrington, Mdlle. lima fle 
Murska, Madame Palcy, Miss Edith Wynne, and 
Mdlle. Drasdil. As tenors Mr. Sims Beeves, Mr. 
Vernon Righy, and Mr. Ciimmings; as basses, Mr. 
Santley an<l SIgnor Foli made up the vocal staflT. 
Madame Arabella Goddani was engaged as the pian- 
i>to.; M. Sainton as solo violinist. Mr. Stimpson 
presided at the organ. The chorus consisted of about 
four hundred voices, selected from the Birmingham 
Ancient Flarmonic Association, the Birmingham Fes- 
tival Choir, with a contingent from the other societies. 
The chorus masters were Mr. W. C. Stocklcy antl 
Mr. A. J. Sutton. The army of executants, with Sir 
Michael Costa as chrf (Vor'vheslre, numbered thirty 
first violins, with M- Sainton as principal ; seventeen 
violoncellos, with Mr. A. Howell as principal ; scv- 
enteen double basses, with Mr. Howell as principal 
The wind instrument*, which were doubled through- 
out the orchestra, had as chiefs Mr. Hadcbffc, flute ; 
Mr. Barret, ohoe ; Mr Laxarus, clarinet ; Mr. Hirtch 
ings, bassoon ; Mr. C. Har]>cr. horn ; Mr. T. Har- 
per, trumpet ; Mr. Hawkes. trombone ; Mr. Hughes, 
ophicleide ; Mr. Horton, double drums ; Mr. Pheas- 
ant, side drums. Messrs. Horton and Peck were the 
librarians. 

The Festival proper opened on Tuesday with " Eli- 
jnh" It is befitting that Birmingham should thus 
honor the memory of Mendelssohn, for Mendelssohn 
in his life honored Birmingham. In 18-37, after " Si. 
Paul" he wrote : " I cannot at this time attempt to 
describe the Birmingham Musical Festival ; it would 
require many sheets to do so, and whole evenings 
when wo are once more together, even cursorily to 
mention all the remarkable things crowded into those 



days. One thincr, however, I must tell yon, because 
1 know it will give you pleasure, which is that I never 
had such brilliant success, and can never have any 
more unequivocal than at this Festival." Three years 
after this, Mendelssohn produced at the fcsfirnl his 
" Lobgesang." The next meeting lapsed without a 
production, but he was then engaged wiih the " Eli- 
jah" brought out a year before his death, which un- 
happily cut short the glorious results projected for the 
future. 

The performance of " Elijah " on Tuesday leaves 
nothing to criticize beyond saying that the <iolos in 
the first part were taken by'Mdma. Sherrington, 
Mdme. Paiey, Mr. Venion RIgbv. and Mr. Sum ley, 
assisted by IVIrs. Sutton, Mdlle. )>rttsd)I, Mr. II. Ma 
son, Mr. Briggs, and Mr. Smythson ; that in il»e sec- 
ond part, Mdlle. Tietjens replaced Mdnu*. Sherring- 
ton, Mr. Sims Kecves Mr. Kigby, and Mdlle. Drasdil 
took the principal contnxlto's place ; and that the 
choral clTects were exceedingly finely- rendered. With 
Sir Michael Costa as conductor the issue could hardly 
bo otherwise. There was no applause, the rule of 
the Festival being against such ilcnionstraiion : and 
the President did not exercise his prerogative. Tlic 
attendance numbered 2227 ; the receipts amounted 
to nearly £3000. 

Mr. J.F. Barnett's Cantata * Paradise ami the Peri* 
was performed on Tuesday night, under ihe compos- 
er's own direction, and to an audien^'e numhcriog 
above 2(X5'^ persons. When shortly aHer the clock 
struck crghr, Mr. Barnott entered the o^.■lle^5tr«, the 
greeting wns of the most enihusiafltic kind, and was 
ample ju<itifica t ion for the Commitico in having solic- 
ited him to produce an original work f<»r iho Festival. 

Mr. Barnctt, having made a success} in the '* ..In- 
cient Mariner," was emboldened to ntsack the poem 
of Moore, — an equally fanci.^ul work with that of 
Coleridge, but wanting in the strong drHm'^iic sitna- 
tions and powerful contrasts with which the " Anci«nt 
3/ann«* " abounds. It is possible that in his first 
subject, Mr. Barnett found an tnibturo.s de lichrsscs; 
while in the Utter he had to make the innH of the 
material provided. The two wotks aie thn:« nearer 
on a level than would be thought probable by tbo'tc 
who knew both poems, and their capal>ility of musical 
treatment. But in truth, Mr. Barnett has in neither 
case set the Poem to mu^ic ; he has simply taken the 
title and arranged the words as he thought fit, with- 
out any regard to the plan of the original author. 
The chief characteristics of * ParadL-io and the Peri,' 
are melody and pleasing orchestration ; the melody 
possibly as original as can be expected ; iho use made 
of the orchestra being in every sense pofmlar. The 
composer rarely attempts grandeur of effect : never 
seems to care to expend the resources at command of 
even ordinary composers. In a word, he docs not 
appear to have had the wish to produce a lasting 
work at the cost of labor, but has depended on at- 
taining a success by appealing to the ears of the gen- 
eral public rather thati the verdict of critical musi- 
cians. Elaving stated thus much of the work as a 
whole, we mum affirm in justice to Mr. Barnett, that 
what he has done, ho has done well ; that his melo- 
dies — (the name of Barnett is a guarantee for them) 
— are most lovely and expressive ; and th.it he has 
shown good taste, and a perfect knowledge of the del- 
icate' nurmres to be produced in the employment of 
the orchestra to color his themes. 

The performance was generally goo«l. the four 
principal singers, Mdlle. Tiotjcns, Mdme. Patey, Mr. 
Rigby, and Signer Foli, leaving noihin'^r to desire. 
The pieces encored were a tenor solo, " Oh, if there 
be in this earthly sphere," vSignor Foli's •* Blest 
tears," and an unaccompanied quartet. " She wept, 
the air grew pure." Mdlle. Tietjens was excellent 
in '* Thouch sunny the lake," and •' But whither shall 
the spirit ;" as was Mdme. Patey in " Sweet was the 
angel." Mr. Kigby 's song above noticed will proba- 
bly be a rage in the next concert season. The cho- 
ruses offered no difficulties, and were well executed. 
The composer was greatly applauded on the conclu- 
sion of the Cantata. We believe that it will Im fre- 
quently hoard at the meetings of our various choral 
societies, and that the solos will Im) in great demand 
singly in our drawing-rooms. Had the work nifncd 
higher, it is possible that these results would have 
been missed : and here is some if not sufficieur[l] ex- 
cuse for Mr. Barnett not having drawn on his un- 
doubted resources to the full extent. 

The second part of the concert consljited of a mis- 
cellaneous collection of music executed in the follow- 
ing order : — 

Overtarp {" Fre^PchUtx "( Weber. 

SoriK, Mdlb. Pnuklil, '* Sleep, deiirtt.-«t, 

Sleep " IlandoEjtT. 

" CiirniTal de Venice," Mdlle. lima de 

Muivka Benedict. 

Trio, Mdme. L. Sh«*rrinffton, Mr. Cuni- 

m1ti(;!*, and Mr. SnnMev, " Dunque il 

inio ben " (" Flauto Mngico ") Moiart. 



Sonff. M\im K. Wvnne. ''Bid me df<roarM *' glrll. Bi«hop. 
Concprto, pianoforte, in* minor. Mime. 

Arabella OorMard ,....,, MendelMohn. 

Air, Stm!« Rewven, " The fnow liv« white '^ AS. Sullivsn. 
Song . Mdme. L. Sherrington (organ obli- f CheTnlier. 

g'ito) ) I^emmons. 

Trio, Miiw K Wynne. Mile. Dr»i»dll. and 

Mr. Himnlli'eveii, "Qui tI son font! e 

prnti'J Sir M. Coeta. 

Alr«i. Mdme. lima de Markka iflungarinn 

Na'ionKl Aira) (FIcte Obbligito, Mr. 

Kidi-litr 

Air, Mr. W. 11. Cammlogj), •' Ah non cre- 

devi" (Mignon"] A. Thomw. 

Duo, Mdme. L. Sherrington, and Siirnor 

Foil, a Li doTe prende'J ( Flnuto M.wiro" j Mozart. 
Quintet. M>lle. Ihni deMur*lca. Mdle 

Drasdil, Mr (TiimmingM. Mr. f>iintley, 

and Signor Foil, •• Chi mi frena'tLa- 

cla") Donlwlti. 

OTerture i*-Zimpa " /. Herold. 

The above calls for little remark, as the execution of 
the various pieces by the artists to whom they were 
allotted is gjiiorally wt-ll known. We must, however, 
say a word fi)r Mdme. Goddard's magnificent per- 
formance of the G minor concerto, than which noth • 
ing could possibly be finer. Sir M. Costa condu«'ted. 
'I'hc total receipts for this concert amounted to 
£I.V2C. 

The oratorio selected f^^r performance on Wednes- 
day was " Xaamitii," Sir Michael Costa's second 
work of the kind, composed for the Festiv.il of I8G4. 
Bo- ides forming th-? resistance piece at Birmingham 
Festivals, ' i\aaman " ha«? been performed at Exeter 
Hall sufficiently often to familiarize all musicians 
with its gcn.iial features. The dramatic skill and 
contrapuntal workmanship which successively illus- 
trate the translation of " Elijah " the miniclo of the 
cruse of oil. the miracle of the Shunamita's son, the 
healing of Naaman's leprosy, have received full con- 
ffrmniion ; and a Birmingham Festi%'al would be held 
incomplete without Co.'ta's work. The principal 
singers this time were Me<dame'< Sherrington and 
Patey, Mdllo. Drasdil, Miss Edith Wynne, Messi*s. 
Sims Uecves, Cummings and Santley ; the respec- 
ti\'e efl'orts of whom were wholly satisfactory. The 
numbers for which, by the privilege vested in the 
President, encores were awarded were the trio 
" Ila-itc to R.imaria," excellently sung by Mdlle. Dras- 
dil. Miss Wynne, and Air. Sims Reeves ; the chorus, 
" God who cannot be unjust," a composition full of 
soft sentiment, beautifully given by the choir ; and 
the well known quartet *' Honor and glory." Mr. 
Sims Beeves sang splendidly : his delivery of Na- 
aman's heart-sick desire for death as a release from 
the leprosy, " Oh that I might die," was unexampled. 
Mdme. Patey also excelled herself in the Shunamite 
bov's air " I dreamt I was in heaven," and Miss 
Edith Wynne as the Israelitish maiden Adah was 
uniformly Huccessful. The receipts of this perform- 
ance amounted to .£918. 

The programme of tlie miscellaneous concert on 
Wednesday evening was as follows .• — 

Part I. 

Cantata, 0<ip te Shnkepeare. i*rof. P. Stewart, 
Duo. Mi.-^ K. Wynne, and Mr. Rigby, 

" Tornami a dir " •• Don [*a!*qual« " Douixctti. 

Aria, Mdlle. lima de Murtilia, ^*0 r^uce di quest 

aninia ^* " Lucia' ^ Doniaettl. 

Duo,Mdlle. TIetJMUs and Mdme. Patoy, *• £bben 

per mia memorla '* * Cazzi I^adra ' Itoraini. 

Overture,'* OuTcrtura di iiallo " Icompoeedex- 

piossly for Che FustiTal ) A.S.Sallivaa. 

Part II. 
A BclecHon from Beethoven'i* works : — Overture (" F.g- 
mont *'); Quartet. Mdnte Sherringtoa, Mdlle Tl»»tjenn. Mr. 
CunimlTig/i. and .Signor Foli.'' II eorte la mia U '' (" Pidolio"); 
Song, M'IIIh. Ilrna Ue Mur!«ka, *' Ah perfido;" Concerto, pi- 
anofDrt^^ (ill K flat). M>lme. Amixtlla Gndd.ird; Sons, Mdle. 
Tiefjpns, •• tiual furor "{" Kilelio"): Trio, Mdme Sherring 
ton, Mr. Illghy, and Siguor Foli, •' Fia grntu al olel" ("Fidel- 
io'M; i^ng, Mr. Simf) i^erei*, "AdeLiide" (with pianoforte ac- 
conipaniinent by Mduie. Ar»b4*llH Hoddard); Trio. Mdme. 
Sherrington, Mr. CniHmings, and Mr. Santley. •'Treraato 
enipl tiviniite;" Air, Mili<'.I)raMlil. "Iii^ursu t' nibaoHL-ur;i;" 
Finale. Mdlle, Tb'ij.'n^, Mdme. Sherrington, Mr. Kljjhy, .Mr. 
Cummings, Mr. Santley, Signor Foli, Mr. SmitluoD, and 
Chorus { FidWio "). 

Whatever merit I>r. Stewart's music possesses, it 
cannot have l>ccn in«pin'd by Mr. Toole's verses. 
The sctring is mu<icianly ; and the Doctor displays 
a thorough knowledge of instrumentation and vocal 
wriiing. But t^cre is :in absence of interest, and 
notwithstanding the capital singing of Mdme. Sher- 
rington and Mr. Kigby, it fell fiat. Il was a forlorn 
hope to operate on such words, but as the music is 
really good, f|ijiro apart from the verso, wo would 
suggest a change of libielfo, when Dr. Stewart's ef- 
forts may j»t;ind a chance of being appreciated. Dr. 
Stewart wa.s warmly appltuded on entering and leav- 
ing the orchestra. Mr. Sullivan's Overture contains 
the \\<u:\\ prctiincFscs and mannerisms which mark 
all his works : and in addition some very light and 
graceful strains w hi 'h do 4101 degenerate into trivi- 
ality. The " Emperor " Concerto is the only piece 
we need notice in the second part. Thi** magnifi- 
cent work was magnificently performed, Mdme. God 
dard tran.scending herself, and receiving a ])crfcct 



furore of applaasc. The vocal pieces were well given. 
Sir M. Costa conducted the whole of the second part. 
On Tuesdav morning there was the osoal crush to 
hear the '* .t/csstViA.'* The vocalists were Mdlle. 
Tietjens, Mdme. Lemmcns-Sherrington, Mdlle. Dras- 
dil, and Mdme. P.itey ; Mr. Cummings and Mr. 
Sims Reeves and Mr. Santley. Sir M. Costa con- 
ducted. As a matter of course all went well, and 
the audience appeared highly deliuhted. The receipts 
of the morning amounted to £2P01 . 



A Musical Tour in North Germany- 

BY DR. WILMAM BPARK. 
(From the London Choir.) 

WiiBN I determined at the end of Juno to make a 
tour through North Germany, no gloomy forebodings 
of the turmoil which was destined so soon to harrass 
the country, invaded my mind ; fortunately, though 
war was declared only a few hours before I hade adieu 
to my friends on the ot'ier side of the water, nothing 
mora serious than the mustering of troops and the 
commencement of «thcr preparations for the coming 
fight occurred to interrupt my pleasant and peaceful 
occnpailon. 

The start from G<-'rmany was not very propitious ; 
the sfenmer " Wakefield," belonging to' the Grimsby 
Navigation Company. — the courtcousness of whose 
manager, Mr. Sutcliffe, many of your readers may 
have e.xperienced, — being detained some six hours by 
the stale of the weather. After this unavoidable de» 
lay, we sailed early on Sunday morning. On Mondoy 
we sighted Heligoland, and quickly reaching the 
montJi of the Kibe with its picturesque banks, now 
doubly inte-esting from the important part it plays 
in the war, we landed about three o'clock in the after- 
noon. I took up my quarters at the Hotel de I'Eu- 
ri)po, beautifully situated, overlooking the Alstcr 
Bhson. 

Hamburg literally swarms with theatres and con- 
cert rooms. To f ome of these I repaired in the eve- 
ning ; but there is no music to be heard in these places 
without eating and drinking ; yet all these gastronom- 
ic proceedings were carried on with such quiet and 
order that one's enjoyment of the music was scarcely 
ever marred. One of the largest of the second-class 
theatres 'the principal ones being closed at this season 
of the Year) is the " Theatre der Central Halle." 
Here (the admission to the stalls being only 4d.) after 
a drama, which appeared to interest the large audi- 
en(*e amazingly, came a concert of rather a peculiar 
description. Eight ladies appeared on the stage, 
with their stringed instruments in their hands, and, 
accompanied by the band, played on violins and vio- 
loncellos, Mendelssohn's" Wedding Mareh,»' an over- 
ture, and other pieces, with a remarkable taste, precis- 
ion, and effect, which elicited long and loud applause, 
the " Wedding March " being redemanded. The 
orchestra then played several pieces, and T may here 
observe how I was struck not only upon tliis occasion, 
but also at other times, by the excellent way in which 
the wood and brass instruments were played ; the 
tone invariably being softer and more refined tiian 
that of similar instraments in most of our theatrical 
bands. 

By the kindness of an old and valued friend, and 
accomplished am.iteur,IIorr Martin Herz, I was speed- 
ily introdnccd| to most of the organists and compos- 
ers of note in the town. The first organ I heard wns 
at the church of St. Michael, celebrated for its great 
size and the height of its steeple. Herr Oiterhaull 
is the organist. This fine instrument, of about eighty 
slops, was built by Hildebrand, the nrincipal work- 
man of the famous Silherman, the latter having died 
before he was able to carry out the plans he had de- 
signed for its erection. The interior arrangetnents 
are worthy of as much admiration as its noble exte- 
rior. The richly carved case, CO feet in length by 60 
feet in breadth, extends from one side of the chuccli 
to the <»ther, and has the towers u'ual to such cases, 
filled with brightly polished pure block-tin pipes, re- 
splendent with gilded capitals. On the summits of 
these towers are gigantic figures of angels with golden 
trumpets ; and in the centre, at the top of all, is an 
oil portrait of Mattheson, a celebrated composer and 
theorist, who bequeathed £4.00(J t"> the organ fund. 
This instrument, with modifications, may be taken 
as a rough type of most of the large organs through- 
out Nort|i Germany. The variety, character, and pun- 
gency of tone in the flue work, is as admirable as 
their reeds and swell organs are poor and defective. 
The pedal organ, containing seventeen stops, posses- 
ses a power and individuality of tone rar<*ly equalled ; 
indeed I heard no finer in the whole of North Germa- 
ny ; but whilst it has a 32 feet tneJol of the finest 
quality, it has no .12 feet loood pipes, considered by so 
many in this country to be indispensable in a largo 
instrument. The organist spared neither time nor 
trouble in exiiibiting the qualities of au instrument of 
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which he was jastly prood. lo a dignified perform- 
ance of a fine fngoo, the full power of iu ^rand tones 
permeated the whole church, out the touch and me- 
chanical arrao{;ement9 I found from roj own playing 
to be cumbersome and ancient. It is unnecessary to 
describe the organs in the other churches in Hamburg, 
as they are similar in character to that at S. Mich- 
ael's ; they all, however, possess a stop called " Glock- 
enspiel," which is a set of bells from tenor F upwards, 
the largest being al>out 6 in. in diameter, -the small- 
est about 1 in. These are struck with wood ham- 
mers, similar to those in a pianoforte, and, when used 
in conjunction with light 16 fc. and 2 ft. registers, 
produce for certain things very pleasing ciFects. 

In the evening I attended one of the numerous 
concerts given in the charming gardens which are to 
be found in the environs of Hamburg. We had a 
performance by three military bands, numbering 120 
players ; they played separately and unitedly, the bal- 
ance of tone being in both instances remarkably even 
and good. Amongst other pieces Wagner's well- 
known March in Tannhauser was played by the united 
bands, where, at the passage of quavers in the bass 
towards the end of the composition, the combined 
brass instruments produced a stupendous effect. In- 
dividually, too, these bands executed both classical 
and popular music with a care, earnestness, and spirit 
which shewed how much personal artistic interest the 
different performers took in the delightful work they 
had in hand. 

And now on the next day I had the pleasure of 
spending a few delightful musical hours at the house 
of my friend, where I had the opportunity of seeing 
and hearing what German amateurs can accomplish, 
and what an interest they take in the practice and cul- 
tivation of music in its highest and most enjoyable 
fonn. The family assembled in a large room, denud- 
ed of its carpet, that the musical sounds might be 
heard to greater advantage. Our host being an ac- 
complished violinist, and each member of his family 
playing some stringed instrument, there was here ma- 
terial for the performance of much excellent chamber 
music. First wo had a classical overture, arranged 
as a duet for the pianoforte and a string quartet ; then 
a violin solo, one of those charming romances by the 
old Italian masters, lately reprintel in Leipzig ; then 
a Trio of Beethoven's, for pianoforte, violin, and vio- 
loncello ; then some vocal music, and for a finale, 
another o%'erture arranged as the first. Rarely have 
I heard, even amongst professional musicians, better 
music, better rendered, or more thoroughly enjoyed. 
I parted with my friend at the foot of his garden, close 
to whose gates I embarked on a steamer that took me 
down the Alster Bason to my hotel, reflecting during 
my short ride on the water upon the happy evening I 
had spent, and wondering when the charms of music 
will be so universally appreciated by English as they 
are by German families. 

On the following day I was a guest at the juinnal 
dinner of the ship owners of Hamburg, Hull and 
Grimsby. On thssse occasions, after the third course, 
the toasts and speeches are given out between the suc- 
ceeding courses ; the favorite toasts are responded to 
musically, in a manner, I must own, very superior to 
our " Hip, hip, hurrah," and " For he's a jolly good 
fellow." All the guests sang in perfect time and tune, 
most of them being, as I ascertained, members of 
various choral and other associations for the practice 
of vocal part music. 

The same night I left by mail for Berlin, where I 
arrived about five o'clock on Saturday morning. Here 
my first visit was to the veteran Wieprecht, tho di- 
rector-general of all the Prussian military bands. In 
his studio, a perfect model of neatness and order, 
was a tall cabinet reaching from the floor to the ceil- 
ing, and containing the scores of various composi- 
tions, all arranged by himself, which aro played by 
each regiment in tho Prussian army. 

By his invitation I attended a performance by three 
of tho best infantry bands in Berlin, each numbering 
about fifiy or sixty performers. As at the military 
concert in Hamburg, they playetl with thrilling effect 
a programme of about twenty pieces separately and 
unitedly. In tho music for the combined hands there 
was not that replication of parts so common in simi- 
lar performances in England, but it was specially ar- 
ranged so that each band in turn took its part accom- 
panied by the others. The whole performance con- 
cluded with a military piece entitled tho " Battle of 
Leipzig," in which cannons were fired at intervals 
with unerring precision at the beginning of the bar. 
This pleased me less than any other piece, but it seem- 
ed |o raise the rest of the audience to the highest pitch 
of enthusiasm. 

On tho following morning, Sunday, I paid an 
eagerly anticipated visit to Professor Haupt, who has 
the reputation of being tho greatest organist in Ger- 
many. On entering the parish church, where he jiro- 
sides at tlio organ, I found that tho service had just 
commenced, and tho congregation were singing, to 



the accompaniment of a fine organ, the favorite cho- 
rale, " Nun danket alle Gott." 
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Our fast organists in England, who drive their 
hymns at a railroad express pace, would have been 
astonished at the slow and dignified time in which 
this grand old tune was sung. Most of our readers 
will doubtless be aware that it is the practice of 
tho Lutheran church throughout Prussia to sing 
congregational music in unison. But then every- 
thing is done to carry out this arrangement in the 
most efficient way — nrst, a really grand organ, 
containing from fifty to eighty sounding stops, with 
a full and penetrating tone, is placed iu a huge gal- 
lery at the W3st end of the church, with plenty of 
space around to give the pipes room to speak ; sec- 
ondly, the people are furnished with books, in which 
are printed the melodies as well as tho word^ of tho 
chorales, and which, moreover, have this additional 
and immense advantage, that one tune is almost in- 
variably confined to one set of words ; thirdly, black 
boards aro hung up with the numbers of tho chorales 
distinctly printed with white chalk on them, so that 
those coming in lato may at once know what hymn 
is being sung ; fourthly, the knowledge of music, 
which all Gci mans are taught in one form or another 
at school, enables them to sing perfectly in tune. It 
is still the custom to play a few passing chords, simi- 
lar to those in Hesse's arrangements of tho chorales, 
between each line of the verso. Tho hymn is not 
played ever, but is introduced by a short extempora- 
neous prelude, and the last verse is accompanied by 
the full power of the organ — a power which, in most 
cases, would be much more satisfactory, were the 
coarse reeds dispensed with. I am bound to add that 
these chorales, grand and majestic as they aro, supply 
alone the musical part of the service : the versicles, 
prcces, and responses of our own lovely service are 
not there ; it would, indeed, have been a joy to have 
heard this relieved by tho sweet and solemn tones of 
Tallis's responses, or by a service or anthem of ono 
of our best church writers. Professor Haupt was 
most polite, and after the sermon he made an appoint- 
ment with me for the following Tuesday morning, 
when I could hear tho organ without interrupting any 
service. In the afternooQ, at the Professor's sugges- 
tion, I visited the Church of S. Marien, a fine building, 
possessing one of the largest organs in Berlia, ably 
presided over by Herr Otto Dienel. Tho service and 
organ were both similar to those I had hoard in the 
morning ; the organ, however, was enclosed in a 
much handsomer and elaborately carved c&^e. In the 
evening I wont to the recently erected church of 
" Tho Cross," which has an immense dome in the 
centre, and is mOst richly and profusely decorated 
throughout. Here I found a largo new instrument 
of four mnnualM, built by W. Snuer, of Frankforton- 
tho Oder. The organist is Hurr Silcco, an admirable 
writer of organ music, whose courtesy and kindness 
demand my warmest acknowledgments. The ser- 
vice began with a grand old chorale in G minor, and 
was of the same character as those I have mentioned 
above. After the service, tho organist performed a 
" Toccata " of his own, and in other pieces displayed 
tlie various qualities of tho instrument, which was not 
BO fino in the flue work as tho older organs, but much 
superior in reed work and mechanical appliances, the 
pneumatic lever being amongst the most valuable. 

Almost tho same remarks will apply to the largo 
organ of four manuals, with a pedal organ of 15 stops, 
built in 1853 by Bushholtz and Sons, for tho immense 
church of S. Peter, where Herr Heintz is tho organ* 
ist. 

On Monday evening I visited the celebrated 'Krolls' 
Gardens, in which there is an excellent theatre (chief- 
ly used for the performance of operas), a military 
hand, besides a largo orchestra of fifty performers. 
Hero I found the ilite of Berlin. After a few mor- 
ccaux by the military band, a bell rang, and all flock- 
ed to tho theatre, where Mozart's Opera " Figaro " 
was performed most admirably, tho orchestra espec- 
ially distinguishing it?clf by the accuracy and delica- 
cy of its accompaniments. After the opera, which 
commenced at six, and terminated at eight o'clock, 
there was a concert in tho gardens. The programme 
included Weber's Overtures, " Tho Jubilee," and 
" Dcr Freischutz ;" the so-called " Meditation " by 
Bach and Gounod, operatic selections, and some pret- 
ty waltzes by StnuiAK. The orchestra included two 
harps. Amongst tho most attentive of the listeners 
wero a numl)or of Pru^isian oflicers, splendid follows, 
many of whom have, I foar, since paid tho penalty 
which a ruthless war can inflict. 

[To be continued.) 



Nbw War Sono. The correspondent of The Ixtn- 
don Tdegrapk, writing from in front of Strasbourg, 
says : 

I inclose you a new war song, written here by a 
soldier, to the popular old tune of " Ich hatte eiuen 
Camerad ." It is to be sung by the troops as they 
march into Strasbourg. Already the men have got 
hold of it, and sing it on march in chorus with har- 
monious emphasis. I heard it this afternoon chanted 
in unison by two battalions of the 1st Baden Grone- 
diers, and can assure you that the effect was excel- 
lent. 

BOMO OF THE OERHAM SOLDIERS IN ALSACB. 

In Alsace, over the Rhine, 
There lives a Brother of mine ; 

It grieves my soul to say 

He hath, forgot the day 
We were one land and lino. * 

Dear Brother, torn apart. 

Is *t true that changed thou art ! 

The French have clapped on thee 

Red breeches, as we see ; 
Have they Frenchified thy heart ? 

Hark I that's the Prussian drum. 
And it tells tho time has come. 

We have made one " Germany," 
Ono " Deutschland," firm and free ; 
And our civil strifes are dumb. 

Thee also, fighting sore. 
Ankle-deep in German gore, 

We have won. Ah, Brother dear! 

Thou art German — dost thou hoar? 
They shall never part us more. 

Who made this song of mine 1 
Two comrades by the Rhine ; — 
A Suabian man began it. 
And a Pomeranian sang it, 
In Alsace, on the Rhine. 



M. Crbmibux and tub Ma.r8kill\ise. a 
eorrespondcnt of a London jounial gives tho follow- 
ing account of M. Cr<5micux, of the French Provis- 
ional Government, and a public assemblage which 
he attended. Having stated that the subject of M. 
Crdmieux's speech was *' The Marseillaise Hymn," 
the writer proceeds : 

M. Cr<?mi€ux is now 74, though his voice and 
spirited hearing showed no symptoms of this advanc- 
ed ago, and no less than 50 years ago ho made his 
first hit as a rising advocate, by his defense of four 
prisoners accused of singing that " seditious song, the 
Marecillaise." From a book recording the history of 
his triumph, M. Crcmieux read to the audience (or 
rather delivered over again— it was given with so 
much gusto and spirit) his speech as a young barris- 
ter of 24. describing with great mi/W<f how he horri- 
fied the Judge, hut charmed and conciliated tho jury, 
by reading in full court the " seditious song " with 
all the emphasis and fire of which he was capable — 
committing himself in fact, as it were, over again the 
very crime with which the client ho was defending. 
was changed. However, the ruse answered^ its pur- 
pose. 'Tho verdict was a triumphant acquittal, and 
M. Crdmieux was thenceforth a made man. The 
jury could not have been more pleased with the 
young advocote than tho Porto St. Msrtin audience 
were with the veteran of 74, aud M. Crdmieux ran 
apparently some risk of being encored, when he was 
rescued from this trying compliment by tho advance 
of Mdllc. Agar to sinj the «ong he had just been dis- 
coursing upon— the Manseillalsf,. Ilcr voice was not 
very remarkable either for sweetness or strength, but 
her management of it was good, and her plav of fea- 
tures singularly striking and impressive. Her dress 
was that of the classical Goddess ol Liberty- a tunic 
of simple white dropping loo.«»cly over her figure, the 
expressive movements of which it neither fettered 
nor concoalctl, and leaving the arms bare. Her long 
black hair falling dishevelled down her shoulders, 
and dark eyes full of the fire of enthusiasm, gave her 
almost the appearance of ono inspired, and when at 
the last stanza she grasjx'd the tricolor flag and, 
kneeling down, half shnmded hci-scif in its fold.s, tho 
entire audience, which filled every corner and crevico 
of the theatre from gollcry to floor, rose to their fcot 
sunultaneously as by the'same impulse, and with one 
voice burst into that most magnificent of popular re- 
frains, the " Aux nrntcs citotjcnsV* 
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Some Eecent Musical Publications. 

"Piano and Musical Matter", one of the 
mnny new instraction books or manuals for students 
of thopiano-forto, by Mile. G. db la Mottb, has 
excited a good deal of attention during the short jear 
of its existence, partly by the uncommonly handsome 
and attractive style in which the book is printed ; 
partly by the enterprise with whiA it has been launch- 
ed into the world and never snflfered to escape the 
watchful and protecting eye of newspaperdom for 
more than a brief interval ; as well as by the high 
reputation which the author has justly earned by her 
experience as a teacher, and by the clever way in 
which the book combines.in a smull compasti, a great 
many practical hints, historical abstracts, glimpses 
into fundamental principles and theory of music, 
with the necessary first steps and exercises in piano 
playing. 

The Introduction tells us : " This book contains 
only what is absolutely necessary to be known by 
every one who wishes to play well on tlie piano." We 
think it contains more : for what is the " absolute 
necessity " of a youtig piano student's knowing " pros- 
iamUnomenoft," or anything at all about the old Greek 
modes and terminology "? Yet to this are devoted 
three oat of the six pages of Musical History, with 
which the work opens. For the rest the sketch is 
well enough, as a reminder of the dates and sequence 
of musical discoveries and composers down to Schu- 
mann. The important name of Dufjy, however, is 
wanting, in the ennmcration of the great men of the 
old FiemiMh school; and later, one looks, seeing 
Clement! and Dussek, but looks in vain, for Cramer, 
who certainly had something to do with the develop- 
ment of pianoforte music. Some little inaccuracies 
and ambiguities of language mar the cleame^s of this 
chapter. " Between the first and the second was a 
diatonic semitone, and this they called a tetrachord :" 
-^whatt the semitone? Again "the vahe of the 
notes " is made to mean sometimes " the interval be- 
tween them " (!) and sometimes their length of du- 
ration,— which is certainly confusing.— But these 
and similnr impeifcctions of language in other parts of 
the book, are not of vital consequence, nor fatal to the 
whole ; they arc pardonable enough to a French lady 
trying to express her thought in English. Still less 
important ii the spelling of Terpander as "Thcrpan- 
der." 

After the history we have '* How Music ^exists in 
Nature." which is a good and philosophical begin- 
ning, showing very properly how one tone generates 
all tone-s and tlie trine origin of the diatonic scale. 
Very briefly, but clearly ; and It was well to put this 
first. 

The next head is "Musical Sounds and their 
Pitch," treating of vibrations, intervals, the ruinous 
efibct on voices of the too high modem pitch, &c. 
Under this head, too. are rather miscellaneously 
grouped useful little hints ai)Out jarring noises in pia- 
no«, and a list {catalogue raisonn^e) of the instruments 
wliith compose an orchestra ; — in which, by the way, 
we note repeatedly tijc word " limpanis** which is 
plural to excess, as lif we were to say sopranis, or 
fnts, geese^i, mens. But wi.en it is siated that " an Or- 
chestra is never composed of other than the above- 
named instnimcnts,'* we are forced to notice that the 
list does not include the ophicleid, bass tuba, harp, 
and mnny more which sometimes are used. 

The next division " What Music is Composed of," 
treats (in less than three pages, — which is the concise 
and sketrhy method of the whole liook in its presen- 
tation of " Musical Matter"), of rhythm, melody, 
harmony, counterpoint, fugue, &c. Of all this, of 
course, it is well to have some right idea ; and the 
terms are well enough defined, except that Counter- 



point, simply, in the general, is confounded with 
Dotibte Counterpoint. — The same division or chapter 
(by what association of ideas we know not) treats of 
" Classical and Modem Music," the *' diflfcrcnce be- 
tween a Symphony and Concerto," " What ij a Par- 
tition or Score," and Maelzel's Metronome. We 
cannot but think it rather rash and uncalled for, in 
such a book, so briefly, and for young pupils, to at- 
tempt to define " Classical " music. We are fold it 
is " that in which the laws of ha*'mony are observed 
in their full severity and perfection." But that is, 
or should be, the case with all music, whether classi- 
cal or not. The term is very vaguely used by all, 
and definition might be prudently avoided, — at least, 
unless one had plenty of room. 

And now we come to something quite naive. 
"Who should take music lessons?" is the heading. 
After being informed that "music elevates the soul, 
soothes the heart," &c., &c., wo are told who are the 
happy ones who should take lessons. They are divi- 
ded into three classes: I . those who have crrent musical 
talent; 2. those who have less musical talent; 3. those 
who have no musical talent, provided they have some 
ear. All of which points to a jolly good time 
coming, when hutfiness for teachers, puhlitthers, com- 
posers, will indeed be lively. — Included aUo in this 
episodical section, are: the qualifications of a good 
teacher, how to learn to read at sight, how to sub- 
scril)e at music stores, and how to have music 
bound : — practical, certainly. 

And here we enter upon the strictly practical and 
more substantial matter of the hook — that which per- 
tains to learning to play the piano-forte. Excellent 
rules abont the economy of daily ;)rac//cf; descriptions 
of the difierent kinds of "touch," with the sicns that 
modify it; the rules of "fingering," with well chosen 
illustrations; signs and abbreviations, &c., — all quite 
precise and clear— bring us to the heart of the matter, 
which is embodied in twelve chapters, which the 
pupil has to work upon, until, step by step, he 
oecomes master of them all. This is the usual prac- 
tical matter of piano forte "methods;" in substance 
like them all, hut more carefully and practically pre- 
sented than we often find. Indeed we know not that 
a better manual could ho devised. The rudiments, 
directions, exercises, and the little pieces (few and far 
between, which is wise), are all to the purpose. One 
may wonder, however, what is gained, or what is 
meant, by calling the two-four measure "direct," and 
the three-four "indirect." All measure, musical 
movement, is direct; it does not turn aside. Still 
more must the learner be puzzled when he reads that 
"Rhythm is an unei<en division of time." Doubtless 
the author had a right i«lca, but hit upon a wrong 
word to express it. 

We cannot entirely accept Mdlle. de la Motte's 
theory of the Minor Scale, nor do we think that 
problem ever has been solved to perfect satisfaction. 
She properly distinguishes between the harmonic 
and the melodic minor scale, but concludes that "it is 
an impossibility to hnvo a minor scale in its integrity;" 
i. e. she rejects the real, which is the harmonic, minor 
scale, because it contains what she calls a "forbidden" 
interval (ofa tone and half) between the sixth and 
seventh. Why "forbidden," if it do actually result 
from the harmony, the chorJs of the three fundamental 
tones fTonic, Sub dominant and Dominant), which 
furnish the tones of the minor as well as of the major 
scale? Is it not more philosophical, more true to 
intrinsic law, to'regard the harmonicas the only bond 
Jide minor scale, the only one justified by the harmo- 
ny, and to regard the melodic minor scale as merely 
a picasihg and convenient modification of it for mere 
roelpdic purposes. For, if you can arrange the inter- 
vals one way in ascending and another way in 
descending, you have already (wo melodic scales ; 
then why not more, since both are arbitrary? Recall 
those runs in that mysterious, terrific passairo in the 
bc^ini^ing of the overture and the ghost scene of Don 
iMiomnnif and you will find that Mozart knew how to 
use several more scales than are included under our 
categories of major and minor, and thereby convey a 
feeling as if the "nrcat globe" were untettM and the 
crack of doom at hand. But wo must acknowledge 
that the author has reasoned out her case with much 
ability, showing insight and discrimination. Karely 
have we seen so much brought to so bafiSing a 
problem. 

To the twelve chapters, which bring the pupil as fur 
as the understanding of Relative Keys, the Dominant 
Seventh Chord, &c., are appended a* very careful and 
precise explanation of the various "Melodic Orna- 
ments," an illustration of "Transposition." some good 
"Accented Exercises," and a good variety, cleverlv 
, harmonized, of forms or patterns of "Modulation,** 
The list of "Piano compositions most useful in a 



private musical Library" is entirely classical. The 
whole coDcludes with quite a full Dictionary of Mu- 
sical Terms, which is for the most pjirt accurate, 
bating considerable mispclling, and now and then 
grammatical irrelation, as where the noun ftrarwra is 
defined by the adverb braveh/ and the adjective 
spirited. All these things can be easily corrected as 
the book passes through new editions ; and we are 
pleased to see that it has so far eKtablished iti^elf in 
favor as to have already reached the fourth edition, 
which is improved by the addition of several more 
cood pieces fingered and other%vi*e explained, from 
Handel, Haydn. Mozart, Beethoven, ^^eudelssohn, 
Schumann, Spindler, Clemcnti. and others. 

On the whole, the little book is "unique" in 
matter, as well as inviting in form, and appearance. 
It is a compendium, in brief, of a great many matters 
which every, even the merest pupil ou«;ht to know 
concerning music. It leads him in a sound direction 
as to arti.tiic culture, so far as it goes, and to the for- 
mation of good habits in piano practice so far as 
a book can do it. 

— This fourth edition bears the imprint of I/Ce & 
Shepard (hook-sellers) as pnhlis!icrs ; it was original- 
ly puhli:>hcd by White, Smith & Perry (nuisic- 
dealers). 

Mendelssohn's music to Bacine's " Atktdie " has 
just been issued by Oliver Ditson & Co., vocal and 
piano score, making a valuable addition to their list 
of Oratorios in octavo form. This, with the " ^. 
Matthew PasMon Music" of Sebastian Bach, and 
Handel's " Sttmson," makes out a good account* for 
one year. " Athalie " will be excellent practice for 
Oratorio Societies and Choral Clubs,— an easier and 
shorter task than the great Oratorios, and yet not 
less rewarding. 

The same publishers have in press two moro vol- 
umes of their series of musical literature, commenc- 
e<1 by Leypoldt in New York, and continued here in 
the same beautiful and artistic style ; (We need only 
remind the reader of the Mendelssohn Letters, Mo- 
zart's Letters, Liszt's " Chopin," the Life of Rossini, 
&c., &c.) One of the new works, nearly ready, will 
be the Lectures on Music dcliveied last year in New 
York by Mr. F. L. Ritter, of which we copied an 
abstract at the time, and whiph will bo of great inter- 
est to all students of the history of music. The vol- 
ume will include the musical illustrations drawn by 
Mr. Rilter out of his rich stores of music of all times. 
The other will be a reprint of a work always in de- 
mand at all our libraries, but no*v out of print; the 
LiPB OF J^BBTiiovRN BY M08KHELB8, bascd ou the 
German biography by Schindlkr, and published at 
least thirty years ago in London in two volumes. Of 
course it is not such a Life of Beethoven as wo are 
bound to have eventually — at least if Mr. Thayer 
shall ever finish and bring out his long expected great 
xrork ;— but it happens to be the on/y biography of 
much account that yet exists in the English language, 
and it is full of interesting matter, even if not so com- 
plete and accurate in all iiointa as one could wish. 
The book is continually asked for, and it is time that 
a fresh supply of copies should be furnished. 



New Havek is to have its Beethoven Festival, 
and on a brave and generous scale. They have or- 
ganized a " Beethoven Festival Association " for the 
purpose, of which Hon. James E. English is Presi- 
dent,Thomas G. Shepard, Secretary, G. J. Slocckcl, 
Mus. Doc, Chairman of the Committee on Music. 
It wiU be held early in December, occupying two 
days, with two performances each day ; and the music 
will be wholly, or almost wholly, from the works of 
Beethoven. Among those mentioned are the Choral 
(ninth) Svmphony, the Mass in C, and the opera Ft- 
di'tio, to be given with all the dramatic effects. Truly 
a formidable undertaking for New Haven, or indeed 
for an? city in America ! We heartily trust it mar 
succeed, and do honor to the musical love and cul- 
ture of the City of Elms as well as to the memory of 
the great composer. 

Mr. Ernst Perabo has laid out his plans for a 
series of four Piano-forte Martinis, at Cbickering's 
new ware rooms, on the following dates ; Oct 28, 
Nov. 1 1 , Nov. 25, and Dec. 9. Mr. Krelssraann will 
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sing in tho first one (something from Inch's Passion 
Music) ; Mrs. C. A. Barry in the second ; Mr. Wulf 
Fries will play a Sonata in the third ; and Messrs. . 
Schultzo and Fries will join Mr. Perabo in a Trio on 
Dec. 9.— Mr. Perabo will also furnish one of the 
Beethoven Concerts during the Birth-day week, 
nnmoly a Matinee, at noon, on the actual birthday, 
Saturday, Dec. 17, offering among other things tho 
great B-flat Trio. op. 97. 

On tho 14th inst. Mr. Perabo (by request) gave a 
concert in Brandon, Vermont, where ho has been 
passing a portion of the summer. He was assisted 
by Miss Lizzie Sanderson, vocalist, of Brandon. This 
wns the programme .* 

Dediention Ov«rtar«— op. 124, BeethoTen. 

( \l'rite«tt for the InaagumtioD of « theatre la Vienna). 
Arranged by B. Paaer. 
o«.,- f i4.— 'The Fon«t Bird* are 9in|fing,» op. lOJNo. 6, 
^°»'' i B.~" Good Xljcht ," op. No. 7. Rob. Prana. 

March and Flualu, from a Serenade for four hands, op. 6, 

Arraneod by Bmf>t Perabo. A. Rraaw. 
Andante with Variationfl, from a Btrlnjc Quartet In D 

minor F- Schabcrt. 

Arranged by Brne^t Porabo. 
Song, "He the Bett of all, the Noblest," R. Schumann. 
"Home, Sweet Home"— Fantatle for Piano. S. Thalberg. 

HoMB AoAiK. With the first cool days of Au- 
tumn the tide of genial, assthctic life sets back again 
toward the city. Music during the hot summer seem- 
ed to the city-bound a dream of the pa.^t and very 
vague hopo of the future. But with September all 
arc hero again, with busy hum of preparation. Our 
artists and teachers have nearly all returned. 

Mr. Lano arrived on Tuesday, af^er a year's slay 
in Europe, with health thoroughly restored, enriched 
with musical experience and strong for the winter's 
work. Mr. Lbonhard's genial, smiling presence is 
no longer missed. He haa been spending two months 
in the bracing air of the White Mountains, at Jeffer- 
son, New Hampshire, and will soon be heard from 
not only in the Symphonv Concerts, but we trust 
also in a course of Chamber Concerts of his own. 
Mrs. Barry, in better health and voice than ever, 
cutting short her rich stay in Italy, on account of the 
stormy outlook of tlie times, is again with us, hlready 
sought by pupils and by concert-givers ; and what 
indeed can Oratorio and the higher class of Concerts 
do without hcrl Mrs. Julia (Hodmon) West, 
wo are elad to learn, does not intend to hide the 
light of her soprano under the domestic bushel. Mr. 
B. LiSTBMAXN , our admirable violinist, will return 
poon from Germany, and bring with him a wife. The 
Symphony Concert public, as well as the friends of 
classical Chaml>er Music, rejoice to know that the 
Mendelssohn Quintette Club will remain at home 
this winter,— at least will make " tho Hub " head- 
quarters. 

One thing there is to cloud the prospect. Many a 
circle of sinccrcst music lovers will regret to learn 
that there Is small chance of seeing Otto Drksbl 
back this winter. So pnrc and true an artistic spirit, 
so positive and quickening un influence, is more and 
more missed in Boston. The poor condition of his 
health, for a whole year past, makes his plans uncer- 
tain. May the mountain air of Switzerland, where 
wo last heard from him, rapidly restore him 1 For 
wo have always work that waits for such a man. 



CfiRiSTiMK NiLSSON. Tho dohut of tho Swedish 
singer in New- York, Inst Monday evening, seems to 
have renlized the wildest expectations. The Sun, of 
the next moniing, says : 

The audience that gathered at Stcinwny Hall last 
evening was certainly duly impressed with tho artistic 
importance of the occasion. It was not a common 
audience, or an indifferent one, but represented fully 
tho critical, literary, and artistic portion of our 
citiiBcns. It was {ireat in numbers, overflowing the 
large h.iU and fliling half tho smaller one, tho 
connecting doors being thrown open. It was 
attentive, excited an<l expectant. Tho programme 
opened gravely and seriously. It was so arrant;cd 
that nothing frivolous or even light should precede 
tho entrance of Miss Nilsson. First came tho ever 
loroly OiKjron overture, into which Von Weber h:i8 
woven so much of his romantic spirit. Then tho 
" G rutins Affi inns Tibi,** the fine trio from Rossini's 
mass, full of dignity and dcvoutnesti of spirit. After 
these, Mr. ViKUXTBMPt played his balind and 
polonaiso — a work thnt ho performed hero in his last 
visit, and with which his brutheren of tho bow have 
kept his memory green nt many a concert since. It 
is a composition nobly conceived, and was flncly 
executed, and certainly would havo won its nuthor a 
recall under any other circumstances. But the 
audtoncc was waiting with intensity of expectation 
for tho prima doniui, and all the othor members of the 
company, even Vieuxtcmps, for this evening at least. 



Blood in her shadow. Hardly had the doors closed 
behind Mr. Vienxtemps than they swung open again 
to admit upon the stage as fair arid noble and gentle 
a presence as over passed their threshold. Miss 
Nilsson's pictures look like her in form, but they fail 
even to suggest the animation and brightness and 
sunny beauty that glows upon her fair face.. She is 
tall and slender and graceful. A blonde liko mo«t of 
her countrywomen, and yet not what Dr. Holmes 
calls a washed-out blonde, but one in whom the color 
comes and goes. She was perfectly at her oa<:c, and 
made htrself at once at home with her audience. 
There are some persons, as we all know, who have 
the happy faculty of placing themselves at once in 
harmonious relation with their public, while othei-s 
remain forever cold and isolated and unsympathetic. 
Miss Nilsson is eminently one of the former class 
and will carry the popular entha«iasm with her 
wherever she goes. As she stood before the audience, 
dressed with the most scrupulous simplicity in white, 
even the loopings of the dress nnd the ornaments in 
the hair being plain white flowers, her blue eyes 
looking with kindliness about her, and her face 
radiant with good nature, a picture was presented of 
p«rity and beauty that satisfied every expectAiion. 
The lady was greeted with the heartiest of welcomes. 
When these had subsided, the audience composed 
itself to listen. 

Miss Nilsson had chosen with exceeding good tJiste 
and feeling to introduce herself to the public through 
the medium of ono of Handel's most religious and 
spiritual songs— the familiar aria, "AngeN ever 
Bright and Fair." It was sung by Miss NINson 
after her own fashion, quite unlike the way in which 
it is ordinarily given — with more liberties with tho 
time and phrasing, with greater elevation of senti- 
ment and religious feeling. It sho»vcd the great 
beauty of her voice, the porfoct evenness of its 
register, her entire command over it, and capr.city 
for singing broad, large cantabile movements. Sub- 
sequently Miss Nilsson sang a great scena from 
Ambroi-so Thomas's Hamlet, full of transitional emo- 
tion, being, in fact, Ophelia's mad scene. And in 
this she manifested so much dramatic power as to 
make every one regret that the prospect of seeing her 
in opera is so remote. 

An aria from Verdi's "Traviala" completed tho 
solos sung by Miss Nilsson. These difficult selcc- 
tions showed how varied wcro hor powers ; how 
flexible hor voice, how faultless, smooth and pure in 
tono, and also how powerful. In this latter quality 
it was mos^t of all a surprise, for tho reports from 
abroad 6poko of hor's as an organ of medium power. 
Stein way Hall mny have been p-^rullarly a-laptcd to 
it : certainly its volume war all-sutlicient there. Mi«!S 
Nilsson undoubtedly stands on tho threshold of bs 
groat achievements here as she has made in Karope. 
The close of her concert last evening w.is a real ova- 
tion. The stage wns barricnded wjih flowers, from 
prodigions harps requiring throe men to lift rhem on 
to the platform to the smallest bouquets. This was 
not much, however. The genuine test of apprecia- 
cion was in the way in which tho audience rose to 
meet her when she, appeared in response to tho fln:il 
recall. 

Next (sjiys the TrUmne) to the prima donna herself, 
tho artist whose appearance attracted mo-'t interest 
last night was Miss Annie Loitish Carv, tho 
contralto. Sha is a Boston young lady, who ha-* 
spent some years in Europe, studying under cood 
masters, and singing with marked snccos^ in Lon- 
don, where she was engsged with Nilsson at the 
lloyal Italian Opera. She has an admirable voice, 
full, deep, round, and mellow — a voice like that of 
Adclaido Phillips, with a groat deal of that |)eciiliarly 
sweet and touching quality which seems to belong 
more or less to nil American girls who have any voioo 
at all. She has been trained in an excellent school, 
and is likely to prove a crc<lit to Iscr cojiniry. She 
sang last niirlit the Ah! qm-l (Jinn-no fro!n "S-^mira- 
mido," and took part in tho Gnitinx Aqinma trio from 
Itossini's Mass. Mr. Vkrokr, tho now malo sfng»T, 
has an agreeable and modoratcly stronjj baritone 
voico, ranging toward the tenor, and can'fiilly cultiva 
ted after the imperfect French school. Ho was very 
well rccci\'od. 



The rehearsals of tho ITandcl & Havdn Society, of 
Mr. Kreissmann's "Cecilia," and of Mr. Parker's 
Singing Club, will ho resumed in the first week of 
October. lOach of thoso organixations is studying out 
Its problem of a Beethoven concert for t!ie centennial 
birthday week in December. 

The Bonn Festival in honor of Beethoven, under 
tho direction of Ferdinand Hiller, wns to have been 
held last week, but "under the existing circumstances, 
many of Uio intending performers being cither 
wounded or dea<l." it is of course postponed. Tho 
now Beethoven Hall, which was to have been used 
for it, is now occupied as a hospital. 



Our Parisian contemporarv, Le Menestrd, in the 
last number we received (Aug. 28), announces a 
suspension during the month of Septcmlier, — which 
probably will have to last for sometime long t. All 
the French musical journals, after reducing their size 
during tho war, are now silenced altogether. 

The correspondents of the daily papers give some 
intore.<«ting accounts of the manner in which the 
victorious Prussians have spent their Sundays on 
French territory. The celebration of the Holy' Com- 
munion has been tho rule even in the bnttle-flcld, and 
the bystanders are said to havo been struck with 
astonishment at the heartiness with which the soldiers 
joined in tho well-known chorales, accompanied by 
their bands. 



Wagner's Last Opera. 

[A friend Bands us the following private letter with per- 
mlaion to print.] 

MuxiCll, July, 1870. 

"The AValkyraj" is tho title of Ricrhard Wagner's 
new opera just produced at the Munich Opera 
House. It is the second of a series of four, all 
founded upoii the old German mythology and in- 
tended for representation on four successive eve- 
nings. The text was written by Wagner 
himself and printed eight years ago. ' He oilored 
it to the public as a poem worthy of esteem for 
its own sake, but it is very generally and j:istly 
condemned as deficient in metrical grace, ele- 
gance of expression, and above all in clearness' 
It is well adapted however to singing, and is al- 
literative in many parts. Wagner rides a hobby, 
which he calls by the magnificent name of ** The 
National Musical Drama." The ** Meistersinger 
of Nuremberg ** is the first thoroughly national 
comedy. The series of four operas entitled "The 
Ring of the Nibelungcn," is, above all others, from 
the Wagner point of view, the culmination of 
true national tragedy. It is to have an immense 
influence over the national intellect and is to 
create a truly national stage. The present gen- 
eration will not appreciate all this, but future 
generations will be sensible of their debt of 
gratitude to the great composer of this century. 
Meyerbeer, Rossini and (ronnod will be lost to 
memory when tho name of Wagner shall rise to 
the zenith of its glory. So says Richard AVagnnr, 
and so say his few devoted sympnthizers. For 
the reputation of German literature, we should be 
sorry to consider **The Ring of the Niboluo'^en *' 
as the most glorious climax of its tragedy. It cer- 
tainly, however, must be consi<lere<l a.s \\h\ climax 
of Wagner's peculiar idca.s. His intention was to 
bring before the Germ:in nation a picture of their 
own farly German Mythology, an<l he luus there- 
fore drawn his plot entirely from the old le'^imds. 
We find them all tangled up with the Scandina- 
vian and the Greek mythology, but telling a pi\^t- 
ty straight anri consistent story. The lOdda-sage 
or legends, the Wsilsunge-sagc and the Niflunga- 
sage were collected, (probably by the poet Kii- 
renborgcr) in the early part of the twclflh century 
into the so-called Nibelungcn-lieder-songs or 
Icgend.s. 

The principal characters of the old mythology 
that Wagner has iutrodnred are Wotan or Odin : 
who holds the relative position of Jupiter in the 
Greek mythology. Fricka is Wotan*s .sfiouse and 
tho special protectress of niarritul peoph^ Fricka 
is also callcfl Frouwa and Frcia, from which 
comes our Friday. Her chariot isjlrawn, ac<-ord- 
ing to some of the legemls, by cats, and acj-onling 
to others, by rams. Tho goils were only mailo 
and kept inmiortal by eating the apples guarded 
by Freia, the goddess of immortality, who fi«»ures 
prominently in the "Rhinegold." 

"Wal" signifies a corpse, from wliich come 
"Walstatt," the place where the heroes die, Wal- 
halla, the resting place of fallen heroes, and 
Walkiiro. These were the goddesses who carried 
the fallen heroes from the battlefield to their 
heavenly hofhe in the halls of Walhalla. 

The Walkyrre were nine in number, and they 
held the position of cup-bearers t^ the gods and 
the heroes who had fallen in single combat 
and had been transported to AValhalla. Rrunn- 
hild is Wotan 's favorite Valkyra,— is the olf- 
spring of Wotan and Fricka, and impccson.itcs the 
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Will of Wotan. Besides these personages, we 
find the (rod of fire,"Loffe,*' — the three Normen or 
fates, Fasncr, the giant, Donner, or Vulcan* 
and a host of nymphs and fairies. 

The cast of the parts was thus : 

Wotan (bass.), Herr Kindermann. 
Fricka (rnc7zo-9op.), FrI. KanfTmann. 
Bmnnhild (soprano), Frl. Stehle. 
Handing (bass.), Herr Banserwein. 
Sieglinde (soprano), Frau Vogl. 
Siegmnnd (tenor^, Herr Vogl. 

The musical prelude is only five minutes long, 
and in Wagner's characteristic style. It begins with 
a restless movement, and passes by an easy tran- 
sition to a wild, stormy passage, where the effect is 
chiefly produced by the high and monotonous 
violin part being sustained, while great waves of 
sonnd made by the wind instruments and double 
basses continually swell and decrease. A short 
decrescendo follows and the curtain rises, showing 
a large, rudely built hall, with an oak tree in the 
centre, a large fireplace, an immense wooden 
door at the back and some primitive looking fur- 
niture. The first act is composed of uninterrupn 
ted solos. It is all in an andante recitative, becom- 
ing allegro in moments of passion and excitement* 
Once during the love-scene of the two who have 
most of the music of this act, a sudden blast is 
heard, the back door is blown open, showing a 
beautiful landscape on the Rhine, and the moon 
throws down its soft light on the two lovers and 
renders the scene supremely picturesque. Here 
Wagner for a moment forgot himself, and the 
nattoital drama, and introduced what might almost 
be called a melody. The accompaniment is sof^ 
and tremulous, a perfect musical representation of 
shimmering moonlight. 

The second act, like the first, is composed of 
solos only. The music ' becomes more agitated 
and offers a better opportunity for the expression 
of varied emotions, which for the voices are re- 
stricted, however, to the dignified andante recita- 
tive for narration and the loud, confused, and 
hurried movements denoting rage and excitement. 
The ending of the second act is a tableau of 
Hunding and Sicgmund fighting together on the 
rocks while Brunnhild and Wotan are visible in 
the clouds above, surrounded by a flood of light. 
Both the warriors fall and the gods disappear. 

Another short musical prelude precedes the 
third act. It is wild beyond expression and very 
premonitory ; the fifes and fiutes sustain an accom- 
paniment of high runs that sound almost like hu- 
man shrieks. The scene opens in a wild forest 
glen, with huge rocks in the centre and caverns 
on cither side. Eight ValkyrsB amuse them- 
selves in clambering up and down the rocks, re- 
lieving the monotony of the previous solos by 
singing in concert. Brunnhild rushes excitedly 
in and calls on them for protection for Sieglinde 
and herself, from Wotan's wrath. The first half 
of the act consists of hurried, monotonous, excited 
questions and responses by the various Walkyras, 
ending on the approach of Wotan by a stormy, 
agitated accompaniment to the voices. Wotan 
then appears, summons Brunnhild and declares 
her unworthy to be a Valkyra any longer. The 
prettiest passages in the whole opera are two oc- 
tets by the Valkyrae, full of expression and al- 
most mclodiouR, in which they entreat Wotan's 
pardon in behalf of their sister ; but he will not 
yield, and they make another final effort, which is 
a marvellous musical production. There is not a 



discordant note, and yet the effect produced is 
like that of a score of frightened, excited women, 
all begging and crying and screaming at the top 
of their feminine lungs. Wotan then dismisses 
the eight Valkyrie and retains Brunnhild. A long 
and tedious recitative follows, and finally Wotan 
kisses her eyes and she falls asleep. He lays her 
down under a tree on a little mound and she es- 
capes through a trap door arrangement. Wotan 
draws a circle around the mound with his spear 
and the flames spring up. There is a mass of 
flame on the stage, at least fifteen feet long, that 
shoots up eight or ten feet, and the curtain 
falls. 

The Orchestra was composed of over eighty 
musicians and performed its part with admirable 
precision and delicacy of light and shade. The 
voices were all mature and sympathetic, and sus- 
tained the many long, severe, high-pitched 
passages so well, that it showed how much train- 
ing they had endured. No Italian troupe could 
have sung them. 

The opera was magnificently put on the stage. 
The sky in the Sd act could not be surpassed. At 
first, it was dark with heavy cumulous clouds, 
that broke away imperceptibly and gave place to 
a lighter scirrous mass, and these became gradu- 
ally lighted, up until the whole was a perfect 
representation of the east4>rn sky in a flood of 
glory just before the rising of the sun. The fire 
tableau at the close is certainly well managed, but 
its risk cannot be excused. The interest attached 
to it is merely the pleasurable excitement of 
danger. It shows a great lack of ingenuity to 
devise a spectacle whoso chief and only merit is 
that of exciting an emotion of personal danger in 
the minds of the audience. 

The verdict respecting " The Valkyrse " must 
be similar to that of the ** Uhinegold." It is a 
superb pantomime with a grand, eflcctive, power- 
ful accompanying symphony. The dramatic 
portion displays great monotony, is spun out to a 
weary length, affords no scope for anything but 
the extremes of passive listening and wringing 
the hands and tearing the hair, and is badly ar- 
ranged in reference to its climaxes. The 
musical part is graphic and impressive. It ex- 
presses almost every known human feeling. It is 
dignified and grand; it is wavering, doubtful and 
dreamy ; it is victorious, agitated and wierd ; it is 
pathetic and tender ; it is never weak ; it is never 
melodious. 

" The Valkyrse " must ba utterly condemned 
as an opera. There is not a single quartet, 
trio or duo in it, nor even an air that any com- 
mon musician could sing after hearing the opera. 
It will probabl}' never be given on any other 
stage than this at Munich. The curtain is up 
for four hours, and the elaborate mise en scdne, 
— the elaborate orchestration of the music and 
the richness of the voices alone, render this grand 
national musical drama tolerable. The inevita- 
ble feeling that every one must experience after 
hearing the Walkyrse is one of regret, that the 
fantastic notions and theories of so great a com- 
poser as Wagner should have diverted his genius 
into such an unpleasing channel and deprived us 
of much music that might have been at once in- 
telligible and melodious. The house was crowded, 
and the audience applauded loudly, but were 
moved to enthusiasm more from personal interest 
in the singers than from admiration of the *^ Val- 
kync " as an opera. 
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Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 

The Watch on the Rhine. (Die Wacht am 
Khein.) English and Germnn words. 3. 
C to g. also for male voices. £6 to 
a flat. Carl Wilhelm. 30 

"A roar Ifka thnnder stiikM the enr, 
Like cUnK of amu or breakers near, 

Ru9h forward, for tbo Oanxian Rhine! 
Who ehieldi thee, dear beloTed Rhine?"' 

One of the inspiring German war aongi. 

The Germnn Fatherland. (Was ist der Dents- 
chen Vaterlands). 4. A to f sharp. 

lieichardt. 30 

"Where ie the German flttberland? 
Ti't Swabia, It't Prniwla'ii etrand? 
Is*t where the Rhine'i (rreen vineyards bloom? 
Or where the Baltic Pea gnlU roam?" 

Come over the sea. Song and choms. 4. 

F to f. Blwnenstengd. SO 

"Come to me m'y darling, come orer the sea; 
I am looking and longing and waiting ibr thee." 

A beantifnl barcarolle with a graeeftil eeeompaniment. 

InatromentaL 

Petersdorf March. 3. A. Faust. 30 

A llTelj, brilliant march, quite popolar with 

military banda. 

Amorosa (Romance Italiene.) fi. D6. Op. 

187. Egffhard, 50 

An aniantino theme, Taried, eloilng with the 
melody marked by large notes with brilliant runa for 
the right hand. 

Viennese children (Wiener Kinder). Waltzes. 

4. B6 Op. 61. StravM, 70 

Wiener Frcsken. Waltzes. 4. C— Straun. 75 

Two new and brilliant waltses bj this prince of 
dance mnalo oompoeers. 

The Little Violet. Polka Redowa. 4. C. 

Mrs. Whitney. 30 

The Old Bachelor's. Dream. 4. E6. Pahst. 40 

A rhapw)dica1 Ikntafle, Into which Is Interwoven a 
mysteriooi ^'Night Mare," snpposed to represent 
grief at being Inrolantarllj caught In the snare so 
studiously aT<4ded In walking hours,-— followed by 
"Lore not, the thing you lore may die,** as a lament- 
ation march, and ending with the unexpected tMob 
of *'Home, sweet home." 

Movement Perpetaal. 6. C— Op. 24. WAer. 75 

A rondo, deriving Its name from the TlTaeious anin- 
terrupted movement, requiring a toueh of the lightest 
delicacy. 

Bryant's Waltz. 2. G — Moody. 30 

Booka. 

Atiialib. — An oratorio. Post humoas work 

No. 2. Op. 74. Mendelisohn. 

Paper. 1.12 

Cloth. 1.50 

The music adapted to the words of Radne, with an 
Bngllsh adaptation of the Lyrics by Bartholomew. 

A work which will be fresh to choral societies. The 
war->mareh of the priests has long been known as an 
Instrumental piece. 



Music bt Mail.— 'Music is sent by mail, the expense being 
two cents for every four ounces, or flractton thereof, (about 
one cent for an ordinary pieoe of mnsie). Persons at a 
dUtanoe will find the oonreyanoe a saving of time and 
expense in obtaining supplier. Books ean also be sent at 
double these rates. 



Abbsiviatioivs.— Degrees of difficulty are marked from 1 to 
7. The iMty Is marked with a capital letter, as C, B flat, kc. 
A small Roman letter marks the highest note, If on the staff, 
an italic letter the highest note, If above the staff. 
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Tlie London Kusical Season. 

[From the Musical Tinicfi, Sept. 1.] 

By Ilr.xRY C. Luxx. 

The liopeful si;ins of the progress of music in 
En^iland arc by no ni(*cins so numerous as 
santTuinc enthusiasts wouUl lead us to imagine; 
for if we sopuratc the worshippers of Art from 
the worshif»j>ers of artists, we sliall find 
that the former class is in a sad mi- 
nority. A record of tlie past session, thrown 
into the conventional language of the usual 
resume^ would V)e merely a recapitulation of so 
many former seasons, that it might almost have 
been set up in type at the beginning of the year, 
with a few blanks left for the filling in of names 
and dates. Certainly, two Opera-houses have 
been opened, the old established Musical 
Societies have given the stipulated number of 
concerts, and all has been done that the fashion- 
able world requires. But where shall wo turn 
lor the proof that the appreciation of the highest 
class of music is steadily on the increase ? At 
the Opera the favorite singers in their favorite 
partj have been the real attraction, whilst 
** Medea," and ** Fidelio," have been given just 
enough to make the classicalists long for more ; 
antl the two hitherto unknown Operas, ** L*Oca 
del Cairo" and" Abu Hassan," have been played 
two or three times to comparatively empty 
houses. It is true that Wagner's Opera, ** Der 
Fliegendc Ilolliinder," must bo accepted as a 
welcome novelty ; but neither Campana's 
** Esmeralda" nor Ambroise Thomas's " Mignon " 
are the works which would have been chosen by 
a management ac!customcd to cater for an 
audience of highly cultivated taste. In the 
popular Oratorios, operatic singers have filled 
concert-rooms to oveflowing, whilst comparatively 
unknown sacred works have been left to struggle 
into notice on the principle, we presume, that 
love of art is a virtue which should be its own 
reward. With the exception of the really fine 
performance of Mendelssohn's "Antigone" by 
Air. Henry Leslie's choir, and the single present- 
ation of Beethoven's Mass in D — altered to suit 
the requirements of the Sacred Harmonic 
Society — the "Oratorio Concerts" alone have 
shown activity in the performance of any but the 
well-worn works which for years have represented 
the classical element ; and although much interest 
has been excited amongst the music>loving few, 
by the revival at these concerts of two of the 
greatest compositions of the master minds in 
creative art, and the production of a new Sacred 
Cantata, by a modern composer, the many are 
almost unconscious that any unusual occurtenco 
has disturbed the even flow of the London 
** Musical Season." Whether a steatly persever- 
ance in the good cause may eventually alter this 
state of things, it would be impossible to predict ; 
but, meantime, let us not believe that the taste of 
musical England is rapidly improving, simply 
because it has so long been the fashion to say so. 
The fact we have stated is undeniable — no good, 
therefore, can be effected by refusing to believe 
it, and no barm can be done by boldly stating 
it. 

At the Royal Italian Opera, the pertinacity 
with which Madlle. Sessi was put forward in so 
many parts already identified with artists actual- 
ly in the establishment, must- have appeared 
extraordinary to those who believe that the secret 
of operatic management should mainly consist in 
making the best of the material at command. 
That Madlle. Sessi has many excellent qualifica- 
tions, both as a singer and an actress, cannot be 
questioned ; but although the audience welcomed 
her in such parts as Lucia and Maria^ in ** La 
Figlia del Reggimento," it was scarcely to be ex- 



pected that those who had witnessed the exquisite 
performance of Madlle. Nilsson as Ophc'.in^ in 
Ambroise Thomas's " Hamlet," should have 
accepted a representative of this chasacter, whose 
chief recommendntious were a fixed resolution 
to overcome difficulties and a blissful unconscious- 
ness of failure. Had jMadlle. Sessi understood 
the limit of her own powers or placed herself 
under the guidance of her real friends, she would 
have maintained a much higher position during 
the season ; for in mmy parts which did not 
demand more than carefully cultivated vocal 
execution and ordinary knowle<lge of the stage, 
she was received, as she deserved, with the 
utmost amount of favor. Madlle. Cari, who made 
her (Jdbiit as Majfeo ()rshu\ in "Lucrezia Borjia," 
gave us but little opportunity to judge of her 
pov/ers, for after this one performance, she joined 
the company of the rival establishment at Drury 
Lane. Of Madlle. Olma, who appeared in the 
small \iSLTt'o( Pajmfjrna^ in "Tl Flauto Magico," 
we ran speak most favorably; and Madlle. 
Madigan, in some very important secondary 
characters during the season, proved herself a 
reliable member^of the company. Madlle. Titiens 
still reiuns without a rival in those parts with 
which the public is now accustomed to associate 
her name, wisely abstaining from courting mere 
versatility at the expense of her high reputation. 
This season, however, she has added another 
character to her already extensive reprrtoirc^ that 
of the Queen, in Ambroise Thomas's " Hamlet," 
the whole of the music of which she sings with a 
dramatic power, showing how thoroughly the 
heart of a true artist is always in her work. 
Madame Adelina Patti was so effective as 
JCsmeraMa, in Campana's fi?eble Opera of that 
name, that wc are almost inclined to fear that it 
was at her desire the work was produced. If so, 
this afibrds one more instance of the manner in 
which the destinies of the operatic world are 
ruled by vocalists, a fact which should in justice 
be put forward when the apparently eccentric 
actions of lessees have to bo canvassed. ^Madame 
Pauline Lucca's sinsing remains as unfinished as 
ever ; but her pleasing person and winning man- 
ner satisfy the many ; and the characters which 
most require these latter qualities are therefore 
those which she should adhere to: certainly 
Angtla, in Auber's " Le Domino noir." will 
scarcely add to her reputation. Madame Vanzini 
and Madlle. Scalchi have, as before, proved of 
much service during the season ; and amongst 
those who have ably supported subordinate parts, 
we must mention Mesdelles. Bauermeister and 
Locatelli. The tenor department has been, as 
usual, unsatisfactory. Herr Wachtel, whose high 
chest notes and prodigious physical power have 
deceived many persons into the notion that he 
was a fine singer, departed suddenly, having 
previously written an explanatory letter to the 

f)aperd which nobody cared about ; Signer Mario 
las again exhibited to us how very gradual is the 
decay of a voice which has been properly 
trained; Dr. Gunz has sung well some purely 
German parts; Signer Vizzani, a new comer, 
has displayed a fairly good voice and style ; and 
Signer ^larino as CorentinOy in Meyerbeer's 
" Dinorah," was highly effective ; but, with the 
exception of Signer Naudin, always a reliable 
and conscientious artist, the company is as fiir oflf 
as ever from possessing a tenor upon whom the 
subscribers and the public can depend with 
confidence. Signor Cotogni has materially ad- 
vanced his reputation by his performance of 
Hamhly in Ambroise Thomas's Opera; and 
Graziani, if he had not added to, has, at lea!>t, 
supported his previous position. Signori Ciampi, 
Bagagiolo, Ttigliafico, Capponi, M. Petit, &c., 
have been of infinite value ia strengthening the 



cast of several well-known works ; and Signor 
Caravoglia, a new Bass, has also been deservedly 
well received. The catalogue of unfulfilled 
promises is not this year large; but wc regret 
that Verdi's ** ^Slacbnth " was not given; for 
although not passionately attached to the music 
of this composer, we can imagine that the TM(hj 
Machcl h cS '^ImXWc. Titiens must be one of the 
finest performances on the lyric stage. The two 
conductors, Signori Vianesi and Bevignani, have 
done their best to support a bad system, no 
amount of exertion, even with more experienced 
directors, having the slightest chance of a really 
suceessful result where the baton is constantly 
changing hands. Whether this method will be 
persevered in next season, we cannot say; for it 
now seems certain that Mr. Gye is to reign 
supreme over the fortunes of the Royal Italian 
Opera, and that Mr. !Mapleson is to become 
lessee of Her Majesty's Theatre. 

At Drury Lane Mr. Wood assembled an 
excellent company ; and had he not relied too 
exclusively upon the attraction of Madlle. Nilsson, 
he would no doubt have had a more successful 
season. The subscribers and the public, however, 
were taught to exper;tthe great Swedish vocalist 
on most of the principal evenings; and the conse- 
quence was that when she became too ill to 
appear, although several well-tried works, with 
well-tried singers, were given, the house was 
comparatively empty. It is unnecessary to 
record the successes of Ma<llle. Nilsson in all 'her 
well-known parts; but we may say that her 
exquisite sinjiing as Afire^ in ** Roberto il 
Diavolo," Dcsdnnona, in " Otello," and Mif/non, 
in Ambroise Thomas's Opera, has materially 
raised her in public estimation. Madlle. lima di 
Murska has always been accepted as an efficient 
and reliable artist; but we were perfectly 
unprepared for so excellent — we might indeed 
say absolutely perfect — a performance, both 
voeally and histrionically, as that of Sentrij in 
Wagner'.H "Der Fliegende Ilolliinder." To 
execute the music of this part was no easy task 
for the most accomplished vocalist ; but so 
thoroughly to realize the conception of a composer 
who places as much reliance upon the actor as 
upon the singer, and whose every musical phrase 
is instinct with the accompanying dramatic 
action, proves beyond doubt the possession i 
creative power which almost amounts to genius. 
Madame Volpini has done much during the 
season to advance herself in public favor, especial- 
ly by her brilliant vocalization as FiUnaj in 
Ambroise Thomas's " Mignon." AVe expected 
more from Madame ^lonbelli, considering the 
effect she invariably created in the concert-room. 
It is still possible, however, that practise on the 
stage may enable her to take that place in 
an operatic company for which her voice and 
style eminently fit her. Every endeavor was 
made to place Madlle. Reboux m the first rank 
during the season ; but althouj^h undoubtedly an 
experienced singer, the unfortunate tremulous- 
n ess of her voice — which she evidently rather 
encouraged than repressed — prevented the possi- 
bility of her retaining the post of prima donria^ 
even during the temporary indisposition of 
Madlle. Nilsson. Of Madlle. I^witzky, we have 
still great hopes; for although her excellent 
singing as laahcUa^ in Mozart's " L'Oca del 
Cairo," excited expectations which were not 
realized in her Zerlinay she is so young, and 
appears to possess so much intelligence, that we 
confidently look forward to her successful re-ap- 
pearance at some future time, No regret was 
felt at the disappearance of Madame Barbot, 
after her single performance of Vaff.Uine, in the 
*' Huguenots ;" but Madlle. Savertal, who was 
announced in the prospectus, and of whom we 
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have heard favorable report, would probably 
have been a welcome addition to the company ; 
and, at least, her appearance would have ab- 
8nlve<] the lessee from the char(;e of not fulfdling 
one of the important promises in his opening 
programme. Aladlle. Cari (who, from some 
unexplained cause, came over from the rival 
establishment) displayed a good contralto voice, 
and discharged the small duties allotted to her 
with infinite credit Of so consummate an artist 
as Madame Trebelli-Bettini, we could say noth- 
ing bat what we have so often written in her 
praise. Signor Mongtni's fmc voice gave stregth, 
if not refinement, to the tenor department during 
a large portion of the season ; and Signor Bettini, 
one of the most painstaking and conscientious 
members of the company, and Signor Garden i, an 
old favorite, also lent most eflicient aid to the 
general success of the season. Despite a certain 
hardness in the voice of Signor Perotti (the new 
tenor), there is much to admire in his singing ; 
his execution of the tr}ing music of Erik, in 
Wagner's Opera, being in many respects highly 
commendable. Signor Rinaldini, too, another 
new comer, made a highly favorable impression, 
as did also Signor Archinti in the little he had to 
do. Considering the claims of M. Faure to a 
prominent place throughout the season, it appears 
extraordinary bow rarely he was heard. Why, 
for instance, was not " Don Giovanni " re cast, 
insted of allowing his fine performance of the 
" Don " to he limited to one night because certain 
persons failed in some of the other characters V It 
IS true that his Lotarioy in Ambroise Thomas's 
** Mignon," displayed his talent to the best 
advantage, but this work was played but seldom ; 
and how many Operas could we name in which 
his co-operation would have proved a tower of 
strength ! We wouhl pass over the name of Mr. 
Santley with the usual recognition of the invalua- 
ble nature of his scrvitrcs, were we not compelled 
to record our unqualified admiration of his 
performance of the HolUinficr, in Wagner's 
Opera, a performance which not only stamped 
him as un<]nestionablv the greatest baritone of 
the day ; but proved oeyond doubt that he had 
BO earnesily studied the character as to invest it 
with that myttterious and supernatural coloring 
without which it would have merely taken its 
place as the conventional bass of the operatic 
stage. So intellectual a personation of a really 
difficult part is too rare to be dismissed without a 
special mark of recognition. Signori Verger and 
liagaer, considering the powerful basses and 
baritones already in the company, created a 
favorable impression, and probably may be made 
of more use next season. Signori Gassier, Foli, 
Castelli, Mr. Lyall, &c., may be briefly dismissed 
as too well known and eflicient artists to need 
separate comment. So many of the Operas 
promised in the prospectus have been so faithfully 
produced, that we care only to mention one 
which was not — Cherubini's " Lcs deux Jour- 
ndes" — a work which we have long waited to 
hear in its perfect form ; and, (considering that 
Mr. Santley was ready for the part of Afichcl, the 
water-carrier), one admirably adapted for the 
company. Let us hope that so welcome a 
revival is only delayed for one season. Mean- 
while, we must thank the management for such 
revivals as Mozart's "L'Oca del Cairo," and 
Weber's " Abu Hassan ; " and above all, for 
bravely venturing an Opera by that much abused, 
and much abusing composer, Wagner, whose un- 
measured defiance of the critics, although no 
evidence of the possession of genius, is by no 
means a proof of his want of it. With a line of 
unqualified praise for the admirable manner in 
which Signor Arditi has conducted during the 
whole of the season, we must conclude our notice 
of Mr. Wood's first operatic campaign. 

The concerts of the Philharmonic Society have 
thoroughly maintained their character in the 
instrumental department; but to ensure the 
appearance of a higher class of vocalists, we 
cannot help thinking that some definite arrange- 
ments should be made at the commencement of 
the season, so that names of eniincn<re may be 
announced in the prospectus. There may be 
every disposition to engage well-known singers at 



each concert, but they are not to bo procured at 
a few dayH* notice ; and as second or third rate 
artists are constantly pressing for a hearing, there 
may be great danger of a still greater deteriora- 
tion in the vocal department of the programmes, 
unless some such system as we have mentioned 
be adopted. Meanwhile, let us heartily praise 
the Directors for giving so excellent a final concert 
** in honor of Beethoven." Certainly, no Society 
had more right to represent the feeling of 
England on this occasion ; for, apart from having 
been the means of introducing many of Beet- 
hoven's works to this country, it has immortalized 
itself by voluntarily giving substantial aid to the 
great composer in the hour of sickness and 
need. 

The " New Philharmonic " Concerts, and the 
" MoAday Popular " Concerts call for no parti- 
cular notice, save a line of commendation on the 
eilicient manner in which they have been con- 
ducted ; and we may also say that the ** Sacred 
Harmonic Society," by the production of Handel's 
much-neglected Oratorio, ** DeBbrah," and the 
performance of a mutilated version of Beethoven's 
mass in D, has at least shown a desire to intro- 
duce some novelty into their programmes. 

Mr. Henry Leslie has given some very excel- 
lent concerts during the season, in which his 
choir has been the principal attraction — the 
performance of Mendelssohn's music to ** An- 
tigone," especially, being a success not easily 
forgotten — but we may also say that he has 
taken the field as a concert-giver on a more 
extensive scale, the principal singers from the 
Opera being engaged, and the fashionable, 
rather than the nmsicai, portion of the London 
public being appealed to with a programme of 
Italian music, reminding us of the olden days of 
** Benefit Concerts." Oratorios, in which the 
principal parts have been sustained by Operatic 
vocalists, have also been given under Mr. 
I^slie's direction, which have attracted large 
audiences. 

As we have already said, the two great works 
revived at the " Oratorio Concerts," have been 
really the most noteworthy events of the season. 
Beethoven's Grand Mass in D, and Bach's 
*' Passion Music" have been shown to bo not 
only perfectly intelligible to the performers, but 
equally intelligible to the listeners; and as we 
arc certain that increased familiarity with these 
compositions will but deepen the impression 
which they have already made, we look forward 
with the utmost interest to their repetition. We 
must also mention the production of the Sacred 
Cantata, *' liebekah," written especially fur these 
concerts by the conductor, Mr. Joseph Barn by, 
the success of which was so decisive, that it was 
selected for performance at the Hereford Festival. 
Whilst reviewing the series of *'Oratorio Concerts" 
during the past season, it must in justice be said 
that the choir has made very decided progress 
both in quality of tone, and decision of attack ; 
and when we consider that, in spite of the short 
time necessarily allowed for rehearsals, every 
promise in the prospectus has been rigidly 
redeemed, it may be readily imagined that a 
heart must have been thrown into the practice 
which materially lightens the labor of a con- 
ductor. 

At the Crystal Palace, good instrumental 
works, well performed, have, as usual, ensured 
thoroughly appreciative audiences; and although 
perhaps the programmes have shown an undue 
leaning towards the modern German school, it is, 
no doubt, desirable that at legist we should have a 
Musical Institution where novelty is admitted. 
We cannot forget what this establishment has 
done towards placing the name of Schubert 
amongst the great composers of the world; and 
provided we are not told in the books of words 
what we are to think of untried writers, we shall 
always be glad to hear what they have to say. 
When the choir, which certainly shows some 
signs of improvement, shall have been placed in 
as high a state of edicicncy as the band, we shall 
hope to hear many great works which are too 
rarely presented in our concert-rooms in the 
metro|>olis. 

The abolition of an orchestra in theatres exclu- 



sively devoted to the performance of the drama, 
sometime ago strenuously advocated in this 
journal, appears likely to be acted upon. At 
the Prince of Wales's Theatre, where all the 
latest refinements of stage arrangement are so 
effectively carried out, as a preliminary, we 
presume, to not hearing the ini<trumental per- 
formers, we have, during the last season, not 
been permitted to see them ; and the bill of Mr. 
Hare's benefit, at the Princess's Theatre, announ- 
ces that "there will be no orchestra," two 
musical friends having offered their services on 
the occasion. We know that "stage music " is 
often lugged in to heighten the effect of a " Sen- 
sation drama ; " but if the abolition of the first 
should necessitate the abolition of the second, wc 
need scarcely say that we shall be additionally 
grateful. As for the indiflerent playing before 
and between the pieces, surely no intelligent 
member of an audience could desire the continu- 
ance of such a custom. A well-known Overture, 
elT'ectually dbplaying the incapacity of the 
orchestra, can scarcely prepare the listeners for 
an elegant comedy ; and when the curtain falls, 
the short interval for conversation or refresh- 
ment can hardly be enlivened by scraps from 
classical symphonies, or a common-place set of 
quadrilles. 

In a record of the musical events of the year 
the honor voluntarily conferred upon Professor 
Sterndale Bennett by the University of Oxford, 
cannot be lightly passed over. So much has 
been said about musicians banding themselves 
together to raise the "status" of the English 
Professor, that we are glad when our theory can 
be practically proved that the ^'status" of a 
Professor depends entirely upon himself. Not 
only by his works, but by his unceasing devotion 
to the healthy progress of music in this country 
— involving sacrifices which only those intimate- 
ly acquainted with him can ever know — has 
Professor Ben net worthily earned a distinction 
which, although in fact a recognition of the artist, 
is in effect a recognition of the art. Music in 
England is advancing but slowly to its true posi- 
tion ; and as much can he done by its followers 
to urge its real claims upon the nation, we 
should be doubly thankful to those who, giAed by 
nature with a great power, devote that power to 
the highest and noblest purpose. 



BeethoTen, Goethe, and Michael Angela* 

I recollect once seeing in the Pitti Palace at 
Florence a pictaro by Uubcns, a magnificent, first- 
class painting : an " Allegory of Wiir." Knflnmed 
with rage, Mars is rusliini; oat through the gates, 
flung wide apart, of the Temple of Jnnus ; a wild 
Fury, .waving a torch, is drag(;ing him forward ; 
Hariiics are fluttering before him, and Europe 
(rcprciicnted as Cyt>ole with tlio mornl crown) follows 
wringing her hands. It is in vain that the Goddess 
of I^ve. with flattering embraces, endeavors to hold 
him back, [n his furious career, as God of War, ho 
has thrown over several male figures, with the 
ombloniH of art and science in their hands, among 
them l)cin^ a man with a lute. In tlie Imckgronud 
there are all kinds of desolation and wretchedness. It 
is evident that Huliens painted the pictnre under tho 
impression of the Thirty Years' War, then rava^ng 
Germany with fire and swopI. Ijite events brought 
this painting to my mind, and I thought to myself 
that tho Beethoven Festival Committee, at Bonn, 
might very well borrow it from the Italian Govern- 
ment, and hang it up as a public exrnse before the 
Festival Ilall (just us thcatriail manj^ers in Germany 
have red bilU posted at the 8treet corners, when there 
is any sudden and nnexpccted change of perform- 
ance ); the man thrown down with tho into, and Mars 
rushing past him would render any further explana- 
tion superfluous. But war and the tumult of war 
shall not prevent us from reminding our readers that 
in December a century will have elapsed since one of 
tho greatest German masters of the art of innsie was 
born — Uie master whom wo are fond of naming with 
Mozart, just as we are fond of saying " Uaphaol and 
Michael Angelo," or " Schiller and Goethe," wlicn 
we would allude, by two names, to the highest efforts 
in other branches of art. If, however, matters pro- 
gre>s as they are now progressing at the seat of war, 
we may yet bo able to leave Uuhcns's picture in 
Florence, and } crform the Ninth Symphony with (ho 

*yrom the Neue Beilintr MusUaeitumg. 
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" To Deom " for yictory and poace. Qod g^nt it 
mar be so 1 

Of tho bearers of the brilliant nnmos I hare jast 
mentioneil, the two (>Tcat German poets, and the two 
ereat German oompoters, were contemporaries. 
Mozart and Schiller died at an early ajse, bnt fate 
permitted Beethoven to behold the coantcnance of his 
great predecessor, Mozart, who is said to have made 
on the occasion, the oft repeated remnrk : " Take 
care of him there ; some day he, too, will have some* 
thinji; to say." Goothe sarvived them all. Ho wafl, 
moreover, broaght into personal rommanication with 
Beethoven, bnt, witli rejiTArd to Mozart, we should 
scarcely be aware whether he ever knew of tho 
existence of Schiller or Goethe, if he had not set to 
masic Goethe's " Veilchen ; " Heaven knows in what 
chance walk of his he foand the lovel v modest little 
flower, whoso aromatic perfame deli(;hts us even at 
tho present day. Don Carfos and Don Juan both 
belong to the same year (1787) — bnt could Mozart, 
in his Vienna, know aueht about the former t It was 
not till a long time afterwards, when Mozart had 
long been in the realms of eternal harmonies, that the 
Vienna censure at length admitted Schiller's traeic 
rouse into the imperial hereditary dominions. This 
appears rather strenge to us, who have been nourished 
on Schiller's dramas, as on a sort of intellectual 
mother's milk ; bnt let the reader put himself mental- 
ly in the place of a Vienna Censor of the Year One, 
and answer the question whether, when the worthy 
individual in question perused the R&idier, Kalmle und 
Liebe, Fiaico, Don Carlott WaUenatein, and Tefl, his 
hair must not have stood on end, even supposing him 
to have worn a wig. Wheff people spoke in Vienna 
at that period of dorman literature, they meant Klop* 
stock and Wieland, who, like Alpha and Omega, like 
the two opposite poles, represented the " Elevated " 
and the " Graceful." That so joyous a mortal as 
Mozart should not be particularly impressed by 
Klopstock's elevated bombast is something rery 
intelligible, and he made a most furious resistance 
when called upon to set to music tho ode, " Cslpe, 
dir donnert's am Fuss," by a Viennese local Klop- 
stock — Denis or Sined. The words were beautifal, 
anything yon liked, but as for being fitted for music, 
such a thing was totally out of the question, he said. 
He was as little pleased with the pretty frivolities of 
Wieland ; the latter, reversing the course pursued by 
the French who at the time possessed a French cr fa 
Grecfjue, had given the world Greek h fa Franqaise. 
Mocart was just as little edified by Wieland personal- 
ly, as we learn from his Mannheim Letters. 

Beethoven at first allowed himself to be talked into 
an admiration for Klopstock. What people in 
Vienna then thought of Klopstock is very amusingly* 
shown by a picture of Abel's, to be found (if I am not 
mistaken) in the "new school " of the Belvidere, a 
copy by the artist himself being in the Picture 
Gallery at Prairne : " Klopstock is introduced by 
Siona, clad in Vestal-IIko costume, and bearing in 
her hand a palm branch half a fathom lonor. Ho is 
welcomed by a group of Greek poets, with Homer at 
their bead. " I regret," Homer appean to be sav- 
ing, "that I am acquainted with your admirable 
Memade only through the medium of a translation, 
as I do not understand German." Dante stands 
some distance off, under laurel bushes, but he is per- 
fectly penetrated with a sentiment of his own noth- 
ingness, and feels ashame of his Divina Commedia, 
which must certainly have struck the wits of the Year 
One as a piece of barbarism. Near at hand sits 
Petrarch with his Laura. — The whole resembles a 
parody on Raphael's Parnassus, from which, indeed, 
the one Muse has been rather unceremoniously 
taken. 

Beethoven, as he afterwards told Rochlitt, when 
the latter called upon him, was incessantly reading 
Klopstock's Odes. Who knows that he was not firet 
excited to the Pastoral Symphony by the "Frfih- 
lingsfeier," which is really powerfnl and moving t 
When he became acquainted with Goethe's poems, 
he spoke no more about Klopstock. " He always 
began in D flat major — always from upwards down- 
wards." What he thonght of Schiller is proved by 
words with which, according to his flrst plan, he 
meant to introduce the flnal movement of the Ninth 
Symphony. " Let us sing the song of the immortltl 
Schiller : " Freude, schone Ootterftinken.' " 

But Goethe probably was more highly prised by 
him. The highest and crowning task or his life 
stnick him as being the compoeition of music to 
Fauti ; he wanted with this to oonclnde his artistie 
labors. His choms, "Meeresttille nod glfickliche 
Fahn/' was dedicated by him to the author. 
Though this composition cannot, perhaps, be called 
one of bis best, his melodies to some of Goethe's 
lyrical poems are so much the more magnificent : 
"Kennst dn das Land?"— "Hers, mein Hen, was soil 
das gehen?"— "Trocknet nicht, Thr&nen der ewigen 
Liebe"— "Was siehtmir das Hera so?"- no man ever 



composed finer songs, not even Franz Schubert. 
The words and tho tune are so blended that it is im- 
possible to imagine them apart; it seems to us as 
tliongh something is wanting if we accidentally come 
upon the vcraes alone when turning over an edition of 
Goethe's works. And, lastly, the music to Efjmoni ! 
Kayser of Zurich (Goethe's composer-in>ordmary 
before Zclter came) composed, in Kome, where the 
poet had sent for him, somo music for Egmont, which 
wss just completed. In one of his loiters, Goethe 
praises it as "very appropriate " This mav have 
been the case, for we muKt confess that Beethoven's 
muKic to Egmont is "very inappropri.ite ; " it appoara 
to subordinate itself so modestly to the poetry ; it ap- 
pears to give in a mere sketchy form the situations 
that are muftical|y rendered (lot the reader compare 
with this Meyerbeer's intrusive slvow-music to his 
brother's Struensfe) ; and yet — yet — with all respect 
for EtfMont and tho great poet, we must sa^ that tho 
music outshines the drama ; tho frame is, in this 
instance, finer tliao the picture, fine though the 
latter be. 

Goethe appears to have boon as deaf to all these 
beauties, intellectually, as the composer was physicsl- 
ly. He made Beetiioven's acciuaiiitunco at Tcplitz, 
but appeare to have l>ecn inwardly little impressed by 
Beetiioven's intcUoctnal grandeur. We may say : 
without even having a suspicion of Beethoven's 
greatness, he behuld in tho composer scarcely aught 
else than a roan with whom it was dilTicult to keep 
up a communication, in consequence of his deafness, 
and who, from his bristling roughne*is and melancho- 
ly pining, was but slightly sympathetic. To Bcttina's 
enthusiastic epistle Goethe answered, "cool to his 
inmost heart ; " — with a gracious nod, and half de- 
preciatingly ho admits, "Beethoven's talent, which 
will show him the right way." When young Men- 
delssohn played him the first piece of the C minor 
Symphony upon the piano, the old gentleman evi- 
dently did not feel at all comforuble. "That is 
music which would cause the roof to fall in if 
performed by the whole orchestra at once, he 
muttered. 

Though taking the purest and deepest interest in plas- 
tic art and in music, nny, more, thougli perfectly capa- 
ble of appreciating both most thoroughly, Goethe un- 
fortunately had as advisers by his side medio critics 
like Heinrich Meyer and Zeltcr. To what a degree 
his immeasurably larger mind believingly submitted 
to the guidance Is strikingly proved, for instance, by 
his allowing Zeltcr graciously to accord him Sebas- 
tian Bach's music. He would certainly have been 
able to comprehend Beethoven's music ten times bet- 
ter I The "Senate Pathdtique " was, at any rate, 
something which could penetrate ten times more 
confidentially to his heart than the Cliromatic Fanta- 
sia. After Goethe had become acquainte<l in Upper 
ItaljT with Pallatlio, and in Venice with all sorts of 
specimens of the Antique, ho solemnly renounced the 
Gothic principle, and himi^elf threw down the monu- 
ment that he had erected, "diis manibns Ervini a 
Steinbach." But the Gothic, or rather that 
Christian, and, at the same time, profoundly and sig- 
nificantly mysterious principle of art, organically 
constructing to the sharpest sense the principle which 
created the "frozen music" of the Gothic style of 
architecture, melted and was dissolved in the "thawed 
archhectnre" of Bach's Preludes, Toccatas, Fugues, 
and Fantasias, while the "haathen" Goethe knelt 
believingly before these revelations, or rather, "he 
went to b«d, and let the organist, von Berks, play 
him Sebastiana." Zelter praised this highly: "So he 
is ; he must be overheard, as it were, by an eavesdrop- 
per 1 " According to this rule, when'" Sebastiana " 
are for the future announced in the programme, the 
public will do well to run directly out of the room and 
listen at the key-hole, not to hear (according to the 
proverb) their own shame, bnt Sebastian's glory. 

In the correspondence between Goethe and Zelter 
frequent mention is made of Beethoven. Zelter 
speaks of him in pretty much the same way that a 
blind man, Iiearing a poal of bells, would calculate 
the height of the steeple in which they hang. On one 
occasion, he even says: "We might', perhaps, com- 
pare Beethoven, at a distance, to Michael Angelo." 
That was a great thing to say to Goethe. For Goethe 
wrote from Rome after seeing the frescoes of the 
Sixtine Chapel : "I am at this moment so captivated 
by Michael Angelo, that not even Nature pleases me 
after him, for I cannot see with such great great eyes 
as he does. (Parenthetically remarked, it is a 
strange feet that Goethe never says a syllable any- 
where of the Moses or Medici Digger, &c., &c.) 
Zelter hasarded the comparison, but only timidly ; he 
places Beethoven 'at his proper "distance," that is, 
considerably under the great Florentine. We, hav- 
ing clearly before oar eyes all Beethoven did, and 
knowing all his importance, shall not think Michael 
Angelo's truly Titanic mind less, bnt we consider 
what he created as aoalogouj to only one side of 



Beethoven's labors. When parallels have been drawn 
between Mozart and Raphael — Rochlitz began it, and 
was followed by von Hentcl, Ulrici, and Alberti— 
there is a gvat temptation to play the Plutarch 
between Michael Angelo and Beethoven, and placing 
them back to back, as we sometimes place Jack and 
Gill, to see which is the taller of the two. Such 
comparisons are, in reality, not worth much, they are 
games of wit rather than aught else, with which sup- 
erficiality pays itself 'court. For instance, Rochlitz. 
who had certainly seen nothing of Raphael beyond 
the Dresden Madonna, could not possibly possess a 
correct standard by which to judge the master. 
When, therefore, we see such points adduced as: 
each died young ; each lefk his last and most highly 
prized work unfinished, and it had to be completed by 
the hands of novices, &c., &c., such silly nonsense 
having nothing to do with the essential attributes of the 
mastcre — we look about to see whether we are not 
aNo informed that : "Both were exceedingly fond of 
snch and such a dish." With regard, however, to 
Beethoven and Micliael Angelo, tho idea of employ- 
ing the one to explain the other, recurs In the writings 
of exceedingly able critics, such as Lfibke and Her- 
mann Grimm, and we may as well have a glaoce at 
it. 

[To bo eontlousd.] 



Birmingham FestiyaL 

[OoDCladed from tho Orehostn.] 

Tlie evening concert of Thureday was well attend- 
ed, a great degree of interest being felt in the produc- 
tion of Ferdinand Hiller's canuu entitled " Nala 
and Damaffttnti." The high position held by the com- 
poser in dermany, and the strength of his reputation 
among our own musical men, many of whom are his 
personal friends, were sufficient to arouse this inter- 
est and to justify the c riosity to see how Dr. Hiller's 
work would be received in Efngland. 

[Hers follnwa an AfialyslB cf the Ubrstto, whkh wo have al- 
xwulj eopled teem auoiber soaroe.] 

The musical working out of the above theme is as 
favorable a specimen of tlie German ^progressive 
school as could bo obtained. It is marked by origi- 
nality of idea, elaboration of effects, great eapadty 
for contrasts, breadth of conception, and delicacy of 
workmanship. Occasionally the sentiment rises to 
intensity : nowhere is it common-plaee and nowhere 
are the parts contempdble for their ease. On tho 
contrary, the cantata presents difficulties which it was 
the artists' victory to have overcome. Miss Wynne, 
Mr. Cumminga, and Mr. Santley, who were the prin- 
cipal singers, did admirably. Miss Wynne, indeed, 
gained a wealth of commendation for the remarkable 
entrain with which she assailetl her task. Her sing- 
ing of Damayanii was exalted, impassioned, fine : 
and Dr. Hiller, who conducted the work, led her 
gratefully on to share with him the honors of his re- 
ception after tho performance. Mr. Gummings and 
Mr. Santley also acquitted themselvee to aniversal 
satisfaction. The applause greeting the oompoter 
was loud and prolonged. 

The great feature of the Festival was reserved till 
Friday, when Mr. Benedict's new oratorio, " Sstnf 
Paer" was performed. To enter upon the claim 
which Mr. Benedict can put forth for consideration 
as a representative master-musician of the time would 
only be to recapitulate what evoijbody has accepted 
long ago, and from which no dissident could be found . 
By work carried on among us for many yean be has 
gained a high and undisputed position. He carries 
the credentials of a pupilage under Weber ; bnt his 
best credentials are his own activity. Chamber music, 
orchestral compositions, and operas of a high mnsl- 
cianly stamp have established nis title; and these re- 
sults of what may be called his home work— eompo' 
sitions of the study and chimney-corner— have been 
supplemented by indefatigable and interminable out- 
door work : endless assistance at concerts and festi- 
vals and private gatherings, labor from which, were 
it high or low, pompous or homely, Benedict was 
never known to shrink, if only the appeal was made. 
Strange to say — though perhaps a reason may be 
found in his enormous and unresting occupation- 
Mr. Benedict had hitherto abstained from attempting 
the highest field— sacred composition. This he has 
reserved for his maturity. Four yean ago he made 
his first essay m the sacred drama, and in the " £e- 
(7rn(/ o/* Stun/ CeciVia" demonstrated perfect qnalifi- 
cations. Rendered confident by the reception of that 
work and the universal recognition it attained, he has 
now taken rank among the mastera of oratorio by 
virtue of a really great work—" Si. Pder" 

The groundwork on which Mr. Benedict builds Is 
not entirely dramatic. It Is rather didactic, and does 
not thrust the hero prominently into the foreground. 
In fact, as Mendels^ohns aid, the difficulty in treatSng 
snch a subject historically lies in the fact that Christ 
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occnpies the contrnl place in Fetor's earlier life, and 
the MaRter woald ncccsRarilf displace the disciple. 
The niotho<1 in which Mr. Benedict has handled the 
sahject is thas analyzed : 

" The Divine Call ; Galilean finhcnncn are prepar- 
tni; to rout from the lahorn of the daj, when John the 
DaptiBt appeara, urging: them to * Kcpent, for the 
Kintrdom of Heaven is at hand.' After the forerun- 
ner comes the Master, who commands Peter to leave 
all and follow Ilim. Peter ohcys, expressing his firm 
confidence in the (roodness of the Lord, and departs 
amid the henedictions of his friends and neichbors. — 
Trial of Faith ; The Saviour having; sent His dit^ci- 
ples to ' the other side,' retires to a monntain apart 
to pray. While thus enj^acred the storm rises and the 
little ship is in distress. Jesns appears walking on 
the waters, to the terror of his disciples, whom He 
speedily ro-asisurcs, bidding them not to fear. Peter 
obtains pcrmf^Aion to leave the ship and go to Jesus ; 
but his fnith fails him, and ' bcirinninc: to sink/ he is 
snstiiined by the hand of his Ix>rd. They reach the 
ship and immediately the storm ceases. A chorns of 
praise and thanksgiving then brings the first part to 
an end.— Denial : Peter declares his resolve to follow 
the Master at all hazards, but when Jesns is taken 
before the high priest the disciple is found * afar off.' 
IIo enters the servants' hall of tho high priest's pal- 
ace, where a crowd of attendants are expressing their 
hatred of the * Nazarene.' and Peter is three times 
charged with being a follower of Jesns. Three times 
he denies the accusation. — Repentance : The" proces- 
sion escorting Jesns to tho Roman governor passes 
throngh the hall where Peter is, and the Lord turns 
and looks on His erring disciple. Touched to the 
heart, Peter repents * with strong crying and tears,' 
the anguish of his soul being heightened by each suc- 
cessive scene of the great drama which then passes 
before him. He hears the lamentations of fellow- 
diaciplos.and the monmful song of his Lord's mother ; 
he watches the procession to Calvary, and listens to 
the taunts of the Jews as they mingle with tho wail- 
ing of the ' daughters of Jerusalem.' Weeping ' for 
all these things ' and for himself, the hope of the 
Christian comes to his aid, and he is assured that 
death will*he swallowed up in victory. — Deliverance : 
Peter lying in the dungeon where Herod had thrown 
him, is visited by angels, who assure him of Divine 
help, and release him from captivity. IIo acknowl- 
edges the goodness of God, fully relying upon which 
he expresses confidence as to his ultimate enti^nce 
into the everlasting kingdom of his Ijord and Saviour. 
Rejoining his fcllow-belicvcrs he is received with 
gladness, and a song of hope and joy forms the con- 
clasion of tho work." 

The oratorio opens with an overture descriptive of 
evening by the Sea of Galilee— calm, placid, typical, 
with admirable orchestral undertones sngqcstive of 
the rippling of the waters. The first chorus, " They 
that go down to the sea in ships," opened by tho 
basses, is a skillfully constructed and captivating 
moderato in six-eight time, and in the key of E flat. 
On tJie words " these behold the works of tho Lord," 
both the key and the subject change, and a bolder 
strain, with simple chord accompaniment, is intro- 
duced. At the words "the Lord will preserve their 
going out," the chorus efFcctively changes its charac- 
ter, licing sung only by sopranos and altos, and a 
further change in key and time takes place at the 
words " We will iio down in peace ;" but the chorus 
concludes wirh the same motivo which connncncod it. 
A few chords for the wind instruments usher in the 
tenor voice, calling upon the people in the langunge 
of John the Baptist, to •* repent, for the kingdom of 
Heaven is at hand." The chorus reply in ngiinted 
fashion, and the Baptist urges his mission wirh trem- 
olo accompaniment. The tenor solo here, " O House 
of Jacob," was magnificently sung by Mr. Sims 
Reeves. The text, " He will teach us of His wnys, 
for out of Zion shall go forth the Law and the Wonl 
of tho r^rd from Jerusalem," is set to a very plcna- 
ing melody in triple time, in the key of G. commenc- 
ing in ;)m»issi»io, and gradually incrcasas in power 
and intensity, until the words are reached " For out 
of Zion shall go forth the law," delivered in detached 
phrases, intersected by bold atacccato chords, when 
tho original time is resumed, and the air ends jtimiis- 
simo. A following chorus has somo excellent four- 
part writing, contrasted with fiorid violin passages in 
the accompaniment^;. A chief gem of the work is 
that which follows, descriptive of the calling of Pi-trr. 
It commences wi:h a rccitutivc, *' And Jcsiis walking 
by tho sea of Gnliice," followcMl by a dignifiod bari- 
tone air in R flat, opening with sustained chords for 
tho brass, " How great, () Lord," which in in its turn 
succeeded by a delightful chorus, ** The Lord be a 
lamp," melodious and hymntil in character. Hereon 
follows the " Trial by Faith." The Kvening Prayer 
at Fea and rising of the storm comprise a highly ef- 
fective scene. It opens ptaniMt'ino in the key of E, 
with nhort tranquil phrases for the violins con sordini 



and in unison, then afler pomo skilful modulations, 
gradually incrrnscs in breadth and power, with episo. 
dicnl phrases for the flutes and oboes, suggestive of 
the rising wind, culminating finally in the grand cho- 
nis in 12 8 time, led by the ha ses', " The deep utter- 
eth his voice and lifteth his hands on high," in tho 
accompaniment of which the other resources of the 
orchestra are reinforced by drums and cymbals. The 
helplessness of the sailors at the mercy of tho storm 
is graphically shown in this writing. The soprano 
air and chorus, " Tho Lord hath His way in the 
whirlwind," the soprano part mlmirably sung by 
Mdlle. Tietiens, has a grand and striking theme. It in- 
creased in intensity until tho solo voice was heard 
soaring above band and chorns, producing a marvel- 
lous impression. Then a short contralto recitative, 
" And in tho fourth watch of the night," introduces 
tho scene of the apparition of Jesus walking on tho 
waters, nnd the incident of the sinking of St. Peter. 
In this scene ono of the most striking numbers is a 
dramatic and mystically colored chorus for male 
voices, " It is a spirit," opening with alternate phrases 
for the tenors and basses, in the key of C sharp mi- 
nor. Peter's gratitnde for his rescue is expressed in 
a baritone air in G minor, with staccato accompani- 
ment, " Now know I that the Lord saveth His an- 
nointed," nnd a contralto recitative, introduced by a 
very charming prelude, but itself chiefly unaccom- 
panied, announces in antique church tones the sub- 
sistence of the storm. A chorus, *' O come let us 
sing unto the Lord,,' was encored on Friday ; and 
tho next chorus, " Praise ye the Lord," exhibiting 
Mr. Benedict's contrapuntal skill in tho boldness of 
the harmonies, and the scholarly fugue, brings the 
first part to a successful conclusion. 

The second part, comprising Denial, Repentance, 
and Deliverance, commences the illustration of the 
first section with Peter's assurance, confided to the 
baritone voice: " Though all men shall be offended," 
the music of which is wholly in keeping with the 
confident spirit. The comment on the above text 
follows in a chorns, " They all forsook him nnd fled," 
and we come to what is one of the highest snccesses 
of tho work, a contralto air, *' O thou afflicted and 
tossed by the tempest," sung by Mdme. Patey ; tho 
effect was irre.<<istibly touching and exquii^itc. Tlie 
final denial of Christ follows, and the angelic rebuke : 
" How art thou fallen, O son of the morning," which 
is curiously out of character with tho sentiment, for 
the music is absolutely joyous. The pathos, how- 
ever, is supplied in tho tenor, " The Lord i.s very pit- 
ifiil,*' after the second and third denial of the Sa- 
viour ; which Mr. Sims Reeves touchingly sang. 
Christ being led to the judgment-hall, the air which 
immediately follows is supposed to be sung by Peter, * 
" Oh, that my head wero waters." It is full of pas- 
sionate anguish and contrite sorrow, and is the best 
baritone air in the oratorio. Omitting a gloomy 
chorus, a dead march, and w^o come to a double cho- 
rus for disciples and Jews, the great and original ef- 
fect of which lies in a contrast of band accompani- 
ment with organ, each illustrating the opposing sen- 
timents of Hebrew persecution and C'hri.*«tian mourn- 
ers. A soprano solo, " I mourn as a dove," is an 
exquisitely touching melody m A major, with flow- 
ing accompaniment, which, sung by Aldlle. Tietjens, 
wiis encored. The remaining effm't lay in another 
pathetic tenor air, " Daughters of Jerusalem, weep 
not for me ;" a grand eight-part chorus, in triple 
time, allegro nuiestoso, " lie will swallow up death ;" 
a stirring hravuraf in E flat, for soprano, " Gird up 
thy loins and arise;" a chorus of angels, with harp 
accompaniment, " Fear thou not, for tito Lord thy 
God will hold thy right hand ;" another fine baritone 
air, of a jubilant character, " The I>ord hath sent His 
angel, and delivered me ;" and the grand final fngal 
chorus, " Sing unto tho Lord, O ye saints of His," 
which, skilfully wrought, is a noble number and wor- 
thily concludes the oratorio. Tlie verdict passed upon 
the work as a whole was unanimou.sly flattering to 
its composer. On the conclu-sion, loud and long- 
continued cheering, accompanied by clapping of hands 
an«l waving of hand kerchiefs, broke out in all parts 
of the Hall — the band and chorus joining in the de- 
monstration. Mr. Benedict again and again Itowed 
his acknowledgements, but it was some time before 
the public would allow him to escape their well-mer- 
ited congnitulatioiis on the success of his really fine 
oratorio. For us it remains in chronicling the pro- 
duction of an able and conscientious musician to 
second the plaudits which on Friday were so freely 
bestowed. 

Aficr a short interval, Mozart's " Ixequicin " was 
proceeded with, the solo parts devolving on Mdlle. 
lima di Murska, Mdlle. Iha.sdil, Mr. Vernon Rigby. 
and Signor Foli. Tho performance was worthy of 
tho music. ' Band and chorus, under Costa's leading, 
were admirai)le, nnd tho vocal principals were all in 
excellent voice, and sung with great spirit and pre- 
cision. 



Tho audicnco at the erenhig performance was 
quite equal in point of numbers to that of the raom> 
ing. The concert was entirely given up to the exe- 
cution of Handel's oratorio, " Snmaon'* the solo parts 
of which were taken by Mdlle. Tietjens. Mdme. Pa- 
tey, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Santley, Sig.Foli, and Mr. 
Cummings. The great successes of the evening 
were accomplished by Mr. Sims Reeves in "Total e- 
elipse," by Mdme. Patey in "Return, O God of Hosts," 
and by the chorus in "Fixed in his everlasting seat." 
This last chorns by the bye is stated by a Daily 
critic to have been utterly mined bv the s^ow time in 
which Sir Michael Costa took ' it. Sir Michael 
Costa's time, we take it, is Handel's time : so well 
known traditionally in the caso in question that an 
octogenarian chorus-singer of the "ry)ndon Concerts " 
.and tlio smallest cathedral choir-boy would agree in 
Xh^ tempo. We should be glad to have the critic's 
view in metronomic formula . or perhaps at the next 
Festival he will undertake to conduct it. 

The following figures show that, like Hereford, the 
Birmingham Festival this year in financial respects 
exhibits that law of decllDe on which wo commented 
a week ago. 



1864. 


1867 


1870. 


RiciiPTs. .£ ». d. 


£ J. d. 


£ ». d. 


Tuesday.... 21.% 8 4 


2084 11 7 


4630 8 


WedneMlay.29S0 18 8 


9)&8 12 6 


1681 4 9 


ThnrtMlaj ..4246 Oil 


4901 6 


2S42 13 6 


rrld»y 3300 


3226 8 


8302 11 4 



£12,562 1 6 £18,270 9 8 £12,356 17 6 

From the above statement it will be seen that tho 
receipts of the Festival of 1870 have fallen short both 
of those of 1867 and 1864. 



Mr. Benedict's "St Peter." 

Mr. Chorlet, whilome musical critic of the Lon- 
don Athmaum^ writes as follows to the Musical 
World: 

During thirty-five years of rather busy life as a 
journalist, and attempting original composition, I 
have, on principle, avoided obtruding mv own per- 
sonality on the public. It is with no common reluc- 
tance, then, that, at the eleventh honrof my career, I 
feel myself obliged to state a case which' concerns 
every literary man who writes for music. 

I have always held that, in an oratorio, no inter- 
mixture of secular words with those from Holy Writ 
was in accordance with reverence or good taste. Tho 
two greatest works of the kind existing— the " Mes- 
siah " and " L<racl in Egypt "—were constructwl on 
this principle. 1 have never lieen able to compre- 
bend how any one could venture to dilate or eke out 
the text of the Bible, or to acquiesce in the introduc- 
tion of verses from the Psalter or Hvmn Book into 
Scriptural stories, such as occurs in the oratorios of 
Sebastian Bach— unless, indeed, these be performed 
according to their author's intention, that is, with the 
audience joining in, congregationally. The admir- 
ers of Mendelssohn, who admit no fault in his judg- 
ment, will be displeased at my saying that the obiec- 
tion ap|;lies in yet fuller force to his " St. Paul "— 
because there no such assistance on the part of " the 
people" was contemplated. Be these wire-drawn 
scruples, or convictions worthy of consideration, I 
have acted on tlicm whenever I have attempted to 
arrange a Biblical subject for music ; as in tho book 
of Tny friend Mr. H. Jxjslie's " Judith," and with 
greater care and pains, because on a more extended 
scale, when I treated the story of St. Peter. 

This teas the work to have' been performed at the 
late Birmingham Festival ; and my completed book, 
having been submitted to and accepted by the com- 
mittee, was handed over to Mr. Benedict, who had 
been selected to compose the new oratorio for tho 
year 1870, earlv In the last year. Mr. Benedict, both 
personally and in writing, expressed himself (to 
sjwak moderately) entirely satisfied with what was 
set l)cforo him ; and thus not only to myself, hut to 
other persons. It wks further expre.«sly agreed on, 
in terras of tho most perfect amity, that no altera- 
tions or modifications of the text wero to bo made 
save by myself. It was subsequently suggested by 
me that, should time fall short, only tho first two 
parts of the oratorio should be performed at this 
year's Festival. 

The past year went on, and I hcartl not a word of 
the oratorio, which was to be delivered for rehearsal 
at Birmingham on the Istof March, 1870. Iretumed 
to Ix)ndon permanently, after occasional absences 
(always within reach of recall), on tho 16lh of Octo- 
ber, lisCO. Becoming curious, not to say anxious, 
with regard to a work of extent and pretention, sug- 
gested by myself, and in which I had expended some 
research and contrivance, I wrote to Mr. Benedict,, 
on tho l.'ith of November, to inquire 'low matters 
wore proceeding ; announcing that I intended to be 
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absent from England for two months of the early 
sprinp; of this year, and that I was anxioas to leave 
Dothinj; incomplete or requiring reconsideration. On 
the lOrh of last Janunry I learned, for the first time, 
that Mr. Benedict (who had answered my note) had 
shown portions of the music of " St. Peter" to more 
than one pewon, and that he had disposed of the 
oratorio to a pnblisher. In reply to my request for 
an explanation of conduct so strangely savorine of 
contempt to myself, I was favored, on the 15th of 
January, with direct information from Mr. Benedict, 
that he had thought fit to make changes, omissions, 
and additions in my book, which had been accepted 
by him unconditionally, and with regard to which he 
bod not up to that time uttered a syllable of objection, 
or remonstrance. He informed me that he had made 
these alterations by aid of a concordance. While I 
distinctly refused, by the slightest connivance, to 
sanction so amazing a transaction, the full imperti- 
nence of which was, even then, unknown to mo, my 
intention was to keep silence wtth regard to it. 1 
felt that every possible deference was due to the com- 
mittee of the Birmingham Festival, in recognition of 
their known services to art, and in gratitude for their 
private and liberal hospitality. But seeing that 1 re- 
ceived after-communications on the subject from Mr. 
Benedict^ not so much explanatory as aggressive, I 
have decided that it behoves me to lay the matter be- 
fore the public ; the more so, since I have only very 
recently learnt that Mr. Benedict had absolutely, be- 
fore the oratorio was sold, thought proper to call in, 
not merely a " concordance/' but the assistance of a 
gentleman who consented to accept the strange task 
of remodelling another man's productions. I have 
purposely foreborne speaking out till the present mo- 
ment, not wishing to damage a new work by the 
statement of such a case of flagrant injustice and dis- 
courtesy ; this, however, out of no consideration to 
the composer. To myself the affront is one of small 
consequence ; I have written enough for musical pur- 
poses to give the public a fair impression of such 
power, greater or less, as I may possess. But the 
cause is the cause of all younger (and I hope better) 
men who may come after me, and to whom it may 
beof immediate importance that they should not be 
first cajoled and flattered, and subsequently ignored 
and insulted, by persons pretending to hold a place 
in the rank cf artists. A. F. Cuorlkt. 



Ferdinand Hiller. 



Ferdinand Hiller, pianist and composer, was bom 
at Erankfort-on-the-Maine, on the 24tn October, 1811, 
and is consequently, in his .59th year. While still a 
child, the great talent he exhibited for music already 
determined his vocation, and no pains were spared to 
perfect his musical education under Hoff'mann, the im- 
aginative composer of music, A. Schmidt, the great 
contrapuntist, Vollwcilcr, and subsequently Hummel, 
Mor.art'8 favorite pupil, with whom young Hiller 
spent two years in Weimar. Ho was not ten years 
old when he made his first public appearance as a 
pianist, and in his 17th year lie published at Vienna 
j)is first composition — a quartet for piano and strings. 
The snbscnuent fertility of the young composer is 
shown by tno fact that tho opns number of his new 
cantata, produced at the Birmingham Festival on 
Thursday evening, is 150. On the completion of 
his musical apprenticeship Ferdinand Hiller spent no 
less than seven years in Paris, where he devoted 
himself chiefly to"^ classical music, and especially to 
the study of Bach and Beethoven. In the winter of 
1836-37 returning to his native town he was appoint- 
ed director of the Orchestra of the Frankfort Cocilien 
Ycrein. His next move was to Milan, where his 
successful opera of RomiUie was produced. The 
winter of 1839-40 found him at Leipsic, where he 
produced his oratorio, Tlie Deslnicthn of Jernaalemf 
which deservedly ranks as one of his bc'st and most 
successful worki. Returning to Italy, ho married 
there in tho summer of 1841, since which time ho has 
lived in turn at Dresden, Frankfort, and I^eipsic, in 
which latter town ho directed tho famous Gcwandhaus 
Concerts, in the winter of 1843-44. Dr. Hiller after- 
wards spent four years in Dresden, where he brought 
out his two operas, I)er Traum in der Chriatncuht 
{The Dream in Uie Niqid of the NaUvihj), in 1844, and 
Coradin der letzte Ito/ienstanfen (Coradin, the last 
hose of tlie IJohenstanfen), in 1847. In the same year 
he accepted the office of music director at Dussel- 
dorflP, where ho remained three yean, removing thence, 
in 1850, to Cologne, where ho was invited to under- 
take tho office of Capellmoister. Here, the already 
existing Concert Institute flourished greatly under 
his vigorous management, where, also, he founded 
the Bhenish Music School. In tho year of 1851-2 he 
went to Parts, where he directed tho Italian Opera. 
He passed the following spring in London, and 
returned in November of the same year to Cologne, 
where he has since constantly resided, with the excep- 



tion of occasional journeys, of which tho last was to 
Russia. 

Of his numerous compositions, the most notable, 
besides those incidentally mentioned above, are his 
various collections of songs — especially the drei 
Backer neue GesSnge — some pianoforte sonatas, 
two concertos for the same instrument, several excel- 
lent studies for the violin and piano, impromptus, 
rhythmical studies, an operetta without words, a 7iiaf}*e 
mainSf and of vocal pieces for solo, chorus and 
orchestra, the " Gesang den Geister iiher dem Wasser " 
"Song of the spirits above tho water") and "0 iceint 
urn sie" ("Oh weep for her"), after Bvron; "TAe 
Niffht of the Nativity," "Heloise," the Lor^ey, 
"Night," "The morning of Palm Sunday," the "93rd 
Psalm," and "Whitsuntide," may be cited as the 
most important. His great choral works are : The 
Destruction of Jerusalem, already mentioned in the 
oratorios, Ver sacrum and Saul, and the opera. Die 
Katakotnben {The Catacombs). Among his instru- 
mental compositions his Symphony in E flat is 
especially good. — Musical World. 



A Mnsioal Tour in North Germany. 

BY DR. WILLIAK SPARK. — No. 2. 
(From the London Choir.) 

After attending the opera and tho concert in 
"KroU's'* Gardens, I paid brief visits to some of the 
minor theatres and hij^her class concert halls, which 
were all filled with largo audiences, listening intently 
and with much evident enjoyment to the varied music 
performed by tho excellent bands I always found in 
sffch places. 

Professor Haupt was true to his appointment at 10 
o'clock on Tuesday morning, July 5th, at the parish 
church, of which, with tho exception of a single mu- 
tual friend, and tho inevitable bellows-blowers, we 
were then the sole occupants. To my great surprise, 
this noted organist politely but firmly insisted upon 
my trying the qualities of the instrument before he 
himself displayed them. This unusual proceeding 
was afterwards explained to me as being Iiis usual 
plan for testing a man, for finding that his time had 
been too often wasted upon men whose acquaintance 
with music and orgons was very limited, and who 
generally mistook enthusiasm for knowledge, the 
Professor was compelled to adopt some scheme, 
whereby he might be enabled to judge of his visitors' 
musical capabilities. After complying with tho re- 
quest and playing for a short time, the rightful owner 
of the organist's seat took his place, and for one hour 
greatly delighted me with his pcrformr.nce on the 
instrument. The selection comprised Bach's grand 
Prelude and Fugue in B minor ; Louis Thielo's air 
and elaborate variations in A flat ; some variations of 
his o^n on a chorale ; and a short improvisation. 
The salient features of his playing were more especial- 
ly exhibited in the Fugue of Bach's, played as it wns 
with remarkable dignity and grandeur of stylo — at a 
speed, too, considcmbly slower than that usually 
adopted by the majority of modern Knglish or- 
ganists. Never, indeed, much of Sebastian B.ich's 
organ mnsic as I have heard played by the most 
noted English organists, did I enjoy the music of tho 
grand old I^ipsic cantor so thoroughly ; never did I 
hear this stupendous creation of his fertile brain de- 
veloped with a more masterly appreciation of its 
varied beauties, subtle harmonics, and erudite phras- 
ing. It was a treat to me of the highest order, and 
it will never leave my memory. The composition of 
I^uis Thiole, a young Berlin organist and composer, 
who died in 1848, at the early age of 32, and whose 
compositions for the instrument are regarded, and it 
appears to me justly regarded, as the (incst, withal tho 
mo.st diflicult, organ music produced since the days of 
John Sebastian liimsclf, afforded ProA^Ksor Ilnnpt a 
good opportunity of displaying his undoubted ability 
as a facih pedalist, the variations being replete with 
difficulties. To those who are desirous of getting 
some rather startling and novel original organ com- 
positions, I would recommend the five or six works 
by this composer, which are published by Schlesin- 
gcr, the well known mnsic and book-seller of Berlin, 
and edited by Professor Ilairpt. 

The organ being deficient in nearly all modern 
mechanical appliances, in consequence of which 
variety of tone could only be obtained by chanj^ing 
the stops separately with the hands, the pauses be- 
tween some of tlie variations wore necessarily long 
and certainly not at all to the advantage of the cfffn-X 
of the composition, or tho exposition of its continuity 
of thought and purpose. 

The Professor having expressed a desire to hear 
some English organ music, of which he confessed he 
knew nothing whatever, I gratified his wish, and he 
seemed to be most p.irticul.irly pleased with a Post- 
lude in C major of Mr. Henry Smart's, which ap- 
peared in the first number of the Organist's Quarterly 



Journal, When I explained the size, power, and 
character of the great organ in the Town Hall at 
Leeds, the r..'nlitie8 aflforded to the performer by its 
superior mechanism, and, especially, the hydraulic 
engines, which work the bellows, thus dispensing 
with the three or four men on whom a German 
organist is still dependent, the warmest admiration 
was elicited from Professor Haupt, and a signification 
of his inten(;on, notwithstanding his advanced age (he 
is srxty, but looks much younger) to make great 
efforts to come over to England and hear an on?an of 
such magnitude and fine construction. Subsequently, 
in the coun^e of a long and interesting conversation 
with this distinguished organist, he told me he had 
been informed that the leading public organists, 
in England wero in the habit of pliiying overtures on 
an instrument which he deemed unfitted for the pro- 
d"<*tion of such a class of music. "Was it really 
80l'» ''Certainly," I replied, "for our modem organs 
>" 'he laree concert halls are constructed with a view 
^o the performance of orchestrnl and chamber music j 
^°^ in our churches the leading organists are especial- 
ly particular in choosing the styles of composition 
""itable for the sacred place and the solemn service in 
Which they are regarded.'* "I am giftd," said the 
Professor, "to hear your explanation, as I had 
labored under the impression from what I had been 
told that vou plavc<l overtures in your churches dar- 
ing or at the conrl>"«on of divine service ; but let me 
asjk von," ho adde<l. "how and by whom are these 
public orfrnn smncd' that you speak of organized and 
carried on?" 

"By the Municipal authorities in our largo towns 
of Liverpool, T^eds, nnd Newcastle; the audiences 
have to pay n small sum for admission to the per- 
formances, which generally take place twice every 
week." This piece of news surprised my friend 
greatly, who cigcrly remarked upon the peculiar dif- 
fif-nlty whiph an organist must have in gratifying 
people of snrh diverse tastes, who moreover had to 
pay for what thov heard, a fact which he seemed to 
think would rend to make them hypercritical. Upon 
asking how. if he had a similar object to accomplish, 
he would contrive to interest miscellaneous audiences 
when tho orjran repertoires of Bach, Handel. Men- 
delssohn, and otlier masters, were exhausted, he told 
me how ho had been pcrsunded by the pastor of his 
riiuroh. a proficient amateur, to give some perform- 
ances of classiciil mnsic ; the first was attended by 
great numbers of people, many of whom loaded him 
with conjrratulntions and praises for tho success of 
his efforts ; .ut at the second performnnce, when a 
small charge was made for adinission by the direc- 
tion of the pastor, who considered that the orgjitiist 
ought to receive some remuneration for the valuable 
time which he had been so willing to give up to tho 
detriment of other pressing arrangements, there wero 
not more than two dozen p^^rsons present. 

This effectuallv put an end to all performances of 
a similar description, even at nominal prices, ig Ber- 
lin, and aflTord-* another instance, if any be required, 
of the impossibility of attracting largo numbers of 
people even in musical Germany, by or<;an music 
unvaried by any other of a more popular character, 
though the price of admission is a mere trifle. After 
he had expressed his intention of sending an early 
contribution to the Orfrnnist*s Qmrterfy Journal, I 
parted with this remarkaldo mu-iician, as much im- 
pressed by his simple but earnest manner and con- 
versation aa I had been by his undoubted powers as 
an organist a jircmi(frr force. 

On the afternoon of the same day I accompanied a 
friend to he-^r the usual weekly rehearsal of the 
memlwrs of iio celebrated Berlin Siniring Academy. 
It w.as a mo^t interesting gathering of about eighty 
singers ; there sec?ned to be about twenty- four sopra- 
nos, twenty altos (all females), sixteen tenors, and 
sixteen basses. 'They were conducted by Professor 
Groll, Hcrr Blnmncr presiding at tho piano. The 
programme included : 

Ohoml rrmm a Motet] , J. 8. Bwh. 

*'R.ancU Miiria" Uollwlg. 

Motet, ending \Tith Chontl *'Der Tlirto InraeL^' 

J. S. Bnch. 

Mom, "Lob. '«ing am Schopfiing's Morgon". . .Ilolch.ard. 

The tone of the bass voices was remarkably good 
and sonorous, tho lower notes even as low as double 
T> being sung with perfect clearness of intonation ; 
but the other sections did not appear to me to equal 
corresponding voices of well trained choirs in our 
own country. Tlie discipline and order, however, 
of the whole affair cannot Ix) too highly commended 
to the notice of similar societies at homo. Members, 
as they entered the orchestra, fi»-st politely saluted the 
conductor, then the pianist, .and (|uickly took their 
allotted seats, where their copies were found arranged 
in the order of practice. No talking or annoying 
noises were allowed in any part of tho room during 
the performance of a piece, and the few of the audi- 
ence who happened to arrive late exhibited that re- 
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ipect, which all Germans seem to entertain, for the 
art, and showed their indisposition to mar the enjoy- 
ment of others by gently and cantioosly rooring on 
tip-toe as short a distance as possible. All the choir 
stood whilst singing, bat whenerer any part had ser- 
eral bars rest, those, whose Toices were not needed 
sat down, and at a glance of the condoctor's eye, 
who was always ready to giro the signal, rose en 
mosss with military precision lost before the com- 
mencement of their part. This perhaps arises in 
some measure from their military education, for the 
hnmblost classes never pass each other in the street 
without salutes. Nor was the choir deficient in solo 
singers, some of whom sang at sight (as 1 was in- 
foriiied) the solos in Bach's Motet, and in the Mass, 
with remarkable correctness and considerable style 
and expression. It must be remembered, however, 
that each of these singers could play either the pi- 
anoforte or some other instrument, which they hnd 
studied from early youth; for it is an indispensable 
part of the education of both sexes in Germany; so 
they all become musicians and critics of more or less 
efficiency and excellence. 

Before quitting the Prussian metropolis, I must 
just mention en pattant that amongst the curiosities 
of the world-renowned "Royal Museum," with its 
magnificent frescoes representing the labors of Her- 
cules and the exploits of Theseus, are preserved with 
the most religious care two flutes — one silver, the 
other wood— with which Frederick the Great was 
wont to divert himself when he wanted relaxation 
from the more serious cares of State. Whilst looking 
at these relics I could not help recalling to my mem- 
ory the anecdotes told by Forkol of Sel^tian'Bach*s 
visit to the great Prussian monarch in the company 
of his son William Friedemann 

One of the largest of modem built organs in North 
Germany is that in the church of S. Thomas, Beriin, 
built by W. Sauer, of Frankfort on the Oder. The 
following "disposition" of this fine iastrument will be 
regarded with interest by many :«- 

1. Hauptwbbk. 

1. Prineliwl, lA ft. 

2. Bordnn, 16 ft. 
8. Prineliwl, 8 ft. 
4. Oambe, 8 ft. 
6. Flat* h«nnODlqiM, 8 ft. 

6. Rohrflato, 8 ft. 

7. OeetT«, 4 ft. 

8. OMDnhoni, 4 ft. 

0. lUimeh^oiiite, 2 2-8 ft S ft. 

10. T«n, 18-8 ft. 

11. Fiifott, 16 ft. 

12. Trompvte, 8 ft. 
18. Troinp«t«, 4 ft. 

14. Mixtnr, 2-6 ftfih. 

15. GonMtt, 8fMli, 8 ft. 

2. OOBRWXBX. 

16. Bordan, 16 ft. 

17. Principal, 8 ft. 

18. 8»1IoIoimJ, 8 ft. 

19. GcdMt, 8 ft. 

20. OeUw, 4 ft. 

21. Plate oetavlant«, 4 ft. 

22. OcUve, 2 ft. 
28. NMard, 22>8ft. 

24. Troinp«t«, 8 ft. 

25. Olarincte, 8 ft. (durohmhtagaod). 

26. Mlxlnr, 8 fiurh. 

3. Fernwbbk. 

27. QolntatSa, 16 ft. 

28. Principal, 8 ft. 
20. G«daet, 8 ft. 
80. Viola d^amoor, 8 ft. 
31. Plata harmoDlqne, 8 ft. 
82. Yolxc^lMto, 8 ft. 
88. Plauto traTCTSO, 4 ft. 
84. Pagan, 4 ft. 
86. BataoB, 16 ft. 

86. Oboe. 8 ft. 

4. RUCKPOSITIT. 

87. Principal, 8 ft. 

88. a«dMt, 8 ft. 
88. Oeuvf*. 4 ft. 

40. GedaetflUto, 4 ft. 

5. PSDAL. 

41. TfoloQ, 82 ft. 

42. Principal, 16 ft. 
48. VIolon, 16 ft. 
44. Bubbaap, 16 ft. 
46. Principal, 8 ft. 

46. Yloloncalio, 8 ft. 

47. BamflSta, 8 ft. 

48. Octave. 4 ft. 

49. Naanid, 102 8ft. 

60. Pomana, 16 ft. 

61. Trompete, 8 ft. 

62. ClalroD, 4 ft. 

Dam : 6 Koppeln, 4 CoUaotlv-Zlige and 2 OniOMiido-Tritta. 

It was* inaugurated on the 13th of January, 1870, by 
the present organist, with the following programme : 

laOlBSla. ..•••••••* *. .. ••*...■••• *..• •••* .* •<!. B* JNUIO. 

Aria Hajdn. 

Adagio MendalMohn. 

Partorala J- 8. Bach. 

Aria • 

FieaPkBtsala 

(7b&ecofi^ti0(/.) 
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BOSTON. OCT. 8. 1870. 

Theodore Thomas's Concerts* 

On Tuesday erening (Oct. 4) the ways to o«r 
Music Uall were thronged again— alter the summer 
drought and dearth of music— with people eager to 
be present at the opening of the promised fortnight's 
feast. It was the first great concert of a season 
which will abound in such. Mr. Thomas's noble or- 
chestra were there in full force, nearly sixty Instm- 
ments, and wore warmly welcomed with their leader. 
There were some new faces among them, but the 
band had no( lost its identity at all, the more impor- 
tant places being filled by the same men as before, 
except that the leading vioUn of last year had 
changed places with one of his colleagues, and that 
we missed Mr. Beigner in the row of 'celUsts ; ad- 
mirable ones remained however, five of them, blend- 
ing their rich tones into one. Also the capital oboeist* 
Mr. EUer, was supplemented by a new second of su- 
perior quality. Nothing of the old drill,— >th« per- 
fect tune, the precision of time and accent, the sono- 
rous, rich enaembUf the keen, searching, vital quality 
of violin tone, the marked and well attempered indi- 
viduality of the other instmments, the sympathetic 
unity and spirit and fine light and shade of the 
whole rendering — ^was lost : it was the Thomas or- 
chestra, unique and admirable. And with what seat 
one was prepared to drink in the sounds ! 

The programme was much better than the average 
during Thomas's last visit hero. Of the four first and 
largest pieces three were classical and well known 
here, while the fourth wns of the least extravagant 
and most poetic strains of Wagner, and fresh to all 
ears, though it had been played here many years 
since. These alone were matter enough for a rich 
concert ; all that could have been further asked would 
bo that one piece should be a Symphony. The 
lighter miscellany of the last part was simply lights 
for the most part graceful, sometimes sentimental- 
hut never offensively noisy ; even the trombone Con- 
certo "roared as gently as any nightingale," and 
Meyerbeer with stunning Faeheltanz was not there to 
craze us. A better programma for Mr. Thomas's 
purpose, which is to conciliate the "classical taste" 
for which our city, rightly or wrongly, seems to have 
the credit, while making daily concerts profitable by 
catering miscellaneously to all comers,— eould hard- 
ly hare been d ivised . This purpose is not to be 
confounded with that of certain other series of con- 
certs, permanently organised in most great cities, to 
insure opportunities, at stated intervals thronghouf 
the year or season, of keeping up acquaintance with 
the highest, purest kind of instrumental music, works 
of the great masters mainly, with only such more 
novel things as bind up fitly into the same bouquet 
or programme ; for without such occasions the Art 
idea as such, would be lost, since Art knows nothing 
miscellaneous. With these two things : (1 ) a stated 
series of "Symphony Concerts" relying mainly on 
artistic principle and purity of programme, making 
their direct appeal always to a tried and loyal audi- 
ence, which is certain by this means to grow eontin- 
ually in numbers ; and (2) such feasts (almost sur- 
feits) as Mr. Thomas several times has giren us of 
ten or a dozen concerts in a fortnight, to qnicken onr 
ideal of orchestral execution, where performance does 
not lag behind conception (as has been and may yet 
be too long the case with onr own local orchestras 
without the stimulus of such example) — as well as to 
give us glimpses into the newer iashioni (so to speak) 
of music, and instances of splendid execution and 
efflsct in music mainly written for that purpose : — 
with these two things, Boston is certainly well pro- 
vided in the matter of orchestral mnsie. The former 



is the normal education to fit ns for a just apprecia- 
tion of the latter; while, without the one, the 
other by the mingling of so mnch oi the sen- 
sational and transitory with the true and the en- 
during, would mislead, eonfuse, prevent the unform- 
ed taste finom settling into any really artistic, sonnd 
direction. 

Tuesday's concert opened with Weber's brilliant 
Overture to Euryantke, so well known as an opening 
overture in many of our concerts before now. Noth- 
ing could be better to seise and captivate the sense at 
once ; and the swift, searching chords of the begin- 
nhug never seemed so full of life and fire as they did 
now, waked by this perfect orchestra, saluting us 
after so long abstinence. The sweet and mellow 
horn strain, full of feeling, into which that outburst 
of enthusiasm subsides ; then the mysterious puuiusi- 
mo with muted strings (tlie ghost scene of the opera); 
then the fugned passage, which seems fraught with 
earnest, half huahed conference upon some exciting 
matter ; and finally the rotam of the heroic, fiery 
allegro,— all were listened to with breathless interest, 
tin the enthusiasm could break out in loud applause^ 

In nothing did the sympathy and thorough disci- 
pline of tbe whole orchestra show itself more finely 
than in the accompaniment (not the right word to 
use in such a case, if only we had another) to Schn * 
menu's Concerto in A minor, of which Mi«s Avka 
Mbblio played the piano part, — admirably, of 
course, as she plays everything. The fine, poetic 
vitality with which the whole work is instinct^ was 
sure to be fblt with such an interpreter. ' 

Next came the Vontpid or Prelude to Wagner's 
"Lohengrin," which is a long breath of stmpgely 
mingled and mysterious harmony, one long crescen- 
do from thin, aerial violin tones, shrilling at their 
highest height, through ever lower, broader, fuller 
harmonies, with richer coloring, to an immense for- 
timmo, as if the wonder, that first gleamed on the far 
horiaon, had gradually approached the breathless 
spectator, widening, deepening as it spreads along, 
until it is now right upon him : then afier a brief 
while it recedes again and ends in the aerial, high 
tones with which it began. This Is Wagner's way 
of foreshadowing in a brief instrumental picture the 
supernatural arrival and departure of the Swan from 
over the sea bearing the Knight of the Holy Orail, on 
which the whole plot of his opera turns. One who 
knows the opera will feel it to be a rery poetic and 
suggestive, as well as unique prelude.. Tlie crescen- 
do, from the thin, piercing high sounds through de- 
scending, ever broader harmonies, is a true type fat 
music of the idea of distance and increasing near- 
ness. But that such experiments are dangerous is . 
shown by the impressions got by persons unacquaint- 
ed with the opera ; witness the ingenious criticism in 
one of the newspapera the next morning, which tells 
ns that " it begins with a long-drawn wail, or rather 
shriek, from the violins in the supremest reaches of 
their strings, in which the smallest bit of a queer lit- 
tle melody is dimly perceivable ; this is reiterated 
and reiterated, until at length the stringed instru- 
ments slip down to their middle notes, and the tor- 
tured ear finds inexpressible refreshment in a few 
sweet, sonorous strains in which the wind instrumeots 
unite. Then after a brilliant and rather exciting 
creaoemh, the customary barbaric work is done with 
quivering cymbals and frantic trombones, and finally 
the 'Vonpid' goes back to its flnt love, and the 
violins scream out its oondusion." 

To ns this Yorspiel has as iquch poetry and beau- 
ty as anything we know in Wagner's music, but, in- 
stead of any "wail" or "shriek," or passion of any 
kind, it is all cold and clear as crystal, a purely in- 
tellectual fency, so to speak. The picture could not 
have been presented to better advantage than by that 
orchestra,— unless in the theatre.— So brief a stay in 
the strange element one can endure, especially if he 
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can 80 soon find himself at home again in soch a 
masterpiece of deep, significant, intense, soal-stirring 
music as Beethoven's Overture to Egmont ; a mas- 
terpiece of dramatic foreshadowing in a more natural 
and human way ; compact, concise, where "every 
note draws blood." This, too, was played with fire 
and precision ; yet we have felt its power as rooch in 
other renderings. 

Here ended the serious programme. The lighter 
miscellany began with a Schlummer-iied by one nam- 
ed Biirgel :— a very cemmonplaoe sort of go-to-sleep 
melody, wronght up by strange and far-fetched arts 
of instrumentation so that*the sleep seemed feverish 
and haunted hy not quite pleasant dreams. There 
was a fine chance, however, for the pianissimo effect, 
which so transports a public. A veritable Concerto 
for the trombone came next I Who would believe 
. it ? And who was not in terror at the thought of its 
loud length t But it proved very gentle. It was 
composed by the French, Felicien David, we are told, 
and has a regular Allegro theme, treated Sonata-like, 
not uninteresting, nor without a certain elegance ; 
followed by a melancholy Adagio, of course, much 
in the vein of the stereotyped prison scene soliloquy 
of your modem Italian opera ; then for a finale, a da 
capo of the first movement. Mr. Lbbtsch's playing 
of this elaborate and often rapid piece was something 
marvellous. The huge instrument seemed to have 
unlearned all its roughness, and to sing as smoothly, 
with a voice as mellow as a horn ; only in tones more 
round and solid. The execution was in all points 
unimpeachable. Now and then the instrument would 
touch its lower depths, as if to show that it had not 
forgotton its identity, and give out the real, startling 
trombone blast. 

A luscious set of waltzes, '*K9nigsUeder" and an 
exceedingly quaint and piquant **Pizzicaio Polka" 
by Strauss, probably delighted more than any of the 
light music ; and the Thomas Orchestra play such 
things almost to perfection. Tlie lightest in the list 
appeared to us to be the Overture to "Mignon," by 
Ambroise Thomas. A medley of commonplaces 
such as one hears in any tlieatre between the acts ; in 
the more sentimental parts suggesting Gounod; a 
sprinkling here and there of harp passages, of course, 
since the old harper could not bo left out from Wil- 
helm Meister ; but rather a preponderance of trivial 
dance music. How can snch a hodge-podge be coll- 
ed an Orortare ! 

The second Concert (Wednesday evening) had a 

singular programme : 

Pantoral Bymphony. ..,J, , BMthoTvn. 

Piano (Tonritrto, No. 3 Jh A Llntt. 

'•KItM) Pnii!<t OiiVKrtnfv" Wainwr. 

M»mli of IMlKriuM I In the *-]Uroia'* Syiiiphonj). . BerHos. 

KnniArinxkiiJft Qlinka. 

Ov«rtar« to "a«DO?«va*' .BehamanB. 

It was A perfect treat to hear the "Pastorale" ren- 
dered with such delicacy, such fine outline, with the 
warm colors breathed so softly upon tlie canvas, and 
the whole picture, with its contrasts, so consistent 
and complete. With such choice, true instrnmenta 
as Thomas haS'*— espeeially the reeds and horns, so 
needful liore— it could not have been otherwise. The 
little opening melodic phrase, with all of summer in 
it, stole in with gentlest pianissimo, and Juno was all 
aboot us. The "Brooksido" rousing and meander- 
ing ramble was exquisitely perfect. The heavy 
peasant's dance, tho storm, were wrought up to a 
starting climax,— just enough of it— one difference 
between Beethoven and these modems of the "storm 
and stress" school, — and all tho thankfulness and 
peace and sunshine of the finale was brought fully 
home to us. 

Now think of Lisst, Wagner, Berliox, in close 
sncoesstoni And all in their stormiest and most 
gloomy vein . The Liiut Concerto had never been 
played in this country before. It is a most extraor- 
dinary work, exceptional, fantastical and puszling as 
to any unity of pUui ; abounding in unique, now 



wild now beantiful details ; exceedingly difficult both 
for pianist and for orchestra ; more like a long and 
fitful Orchestral Fantasia with florid, fitful pianoforte 
accompaniment, than a Concerto in the usual sense. 
First, aerial, mystical, fleeting snatches of strange 
harmony, sprinkled over orchestra and keyboard like 
showers npon the sea ; then (in what order we can 
scarce remember) the most deep and dark and dis- 
mal of all funeral marches, with a great bell tolling 
in the bast of the piano ; long spells of restless and 
lelt-torturing soliloquy ; screaming climaxes, after 
the Wagner model ; oft returning storms of a demo- 
niac Celtic fury ; exquisite bright fancies, most orig- 
inal, but gone in a moment ; moments of heroic tem- 
per ; now and then of peace and sweetness, but still 
with something sinister and Mephistophelian peeping 
in, — and so on, to what purpose ? But taking each 
detail singly, what rar6 beauties, what dazzling, 
strange efiects there were I Tho magician seems to 
have got yon in his deep rock cavern, and to throw 
down to yon now this now that strange, glittering 
lump of ore or crystal, calling out : "Now what do 
you think of that ?" For the pianist to execute the 
flashing fragments as they fell to her turn, required 
all the powers of a consummate virtuoso, snch as 
Miss Mehlio possesses in the highest degree that we 
have yet witnessed hero ; and in point of virtuosity 
this was thus far her crowning efTort; the triumph 
was complete. 

Of the rest we have not room now to sny what wo 
would ; wo shall return to this concert next time. 

Carlo Lsvraho. The concert troupe organized 
by Mr. Biscaccianti in the name of this admired Ten- 
or of the Italian Opera of last winter, gave concerts 
in the Music Hall last week on Friday evening and 
Saturday afternoon, and in the Boston Theatre on 
Sunday evening. What with stormy weather and 
tho anticipation of greater things so soon to come, 
they were not well attended, — except the last. And 
indeed the day seems to have past hero for these Ital- 
ian macaroni programmes, made up mostly of tho 
hacknied things from operas. Lbfranc revived the 
old enthusiasm by the splendid bursts of pure, sweet, 
ringing chest tone in the upper notes, e«pocia1ly the 
famous C in alt, and by his hearty, manly way of 
singing. In the Barcarole from Afattamtllo, in the 
great Duet and Trio from TV/, tho nir from // 7n>ivi- 
torv, from / Lombardi, &c., he lent a freshness and a 
certain thrill to the well-worn strains. To onr mind 
tho most oven, chaste and finished of hi.H renderings 
was that of the Lomhardi air. In more exacting 
pieces his voice and execution are vqts nnccpial, 
lacking distinctness in passages of medium force and 
register. Wo fear he throws away what tliero is glo- 
rious in his voice too generously. 

Sig. Rbi VA is in some respects a splendid baritone, 
and won great applause in the Tell pieces, and tho 
dashing song of Figaro, though tho humor of the hit- 
ter was not in the Jine vein of Forranti. Onr old 
fnend Sosiiri is but the shadow of himself in voire. 
A fresh and pleasing figure in the concerts wnst Miss 
Ida Rosbmbdbo, very yonng apparently, with a 
pure, sweet, light soprano, flexible and true, who 
sang remarkably well some ot tho well-worn florid 
airs from snch operas as Linda and / PnriUtni, lie- 
sides one from TJAfrieaine, 

Mr. CiiARLBS Wbrnbr proved himself a sound, 
artistic, excellent violoncello player; his tone xtry 
firm, large and truo ; his stylo manly and exprcshiro. 
And his choico of pieces was mnch to his credit. 
For instance, the Variations hy MondcNxohn,. in 
which he had the fino accompaniment of Mr. B. J. 
Lavo ; the "Romanesca" by Servais ; and tho So- 
nata by old Arcangelo Corelli, in which there was so 
much suggestive of Unndel. These and more he 
rendered with true intelligence and focIin<r, free from 
all mere sentimentality. We hope that Mr. Werner 
will return to us. 



Ehlbrt'b l^BTTBRS OX Music— The translator 
of this interesting- little book (Mrs. Farnt lUr- 
MOVD Kittbr) has received a very complimentary 
letter from the author, who writes : 

—-"On my return from a mountain tour, I found 
your admirable translation of my 'Letters' awaiting 
me. Your power of translating with snch literal 
fidelity, and yet in so elegant a style, is astonishing 
to me. Thanks, loo, for your Preface, which— if I 
except your flattering opinion of me — is entirely ap- 
plicable to the subject, and the more impressive be- 
cause written by a Lieder-singer par excellence, as I 
am informed you are. * * * It is not my intention 
to write a continuation of the 'Letters ;' I am only 
an author during the leisure which my musical occu- 
pations permit ; and no one can he sure of repeating 
any first success in a certain style, no matter how 
satisfactory this may have been." 



PniLADBLPnxA. The Bu/Zefm, of Sept 14,. has 
the following account of tho Handel and Hi^dn So- 
ciety of that city : 

Having brought out a la^go number of oratorios in 
this city, and always giving concerts oelehrnted for 
their tlioronghnoss and perfection, they are also well 
known to our musical experts. Tho Society has re- 
cently removed from their old hall, at Eighth and 
Green streets, where they have been for many years, 
and have taken the Imll formerly used hy tho Free 
German congregntion. No. 443 North Fifth Street. 
The first meeting took place last evening, at their 
new hall, being tho annual ono of the stockholders, 
as well as the first hold by the Society this season. 
From tho annual report, which was presented, wo 
glean tho following fact^ : Tho sto<-kholdors number 
alK>at eighty, and tho officers constist of a hoard of 
fifteen, annually elected, who have control of all the 
interests of the Society. The meml)crship numbers 
1G2, tho majority of whom are singcn*, and hy whom 
the concerts, so jnntly celchrnted, are given. In om- 
nection with the Society tlicro is a very fine musical 
library, which is vnlue<l at $5,000, ntid which is con- 
stantly being added to hy purchiiscs, the amount ex- 
pended last year for this purpose being $415 10. 
Three regular enncorts were gi%'en dnring die season 
hy the Society: on tho 14th of Dccemlicr, 18G9; 
Fcbrujiry 8, 1870 ; April ID, 1870. Two extra con- 
certs were also given, ono of %vhich was for the bene- 
fit of the Tour.g Men's Christian Amocintion, May 
12, the Iniftt of the scries tiking place on tlio .list of 
May. From the treasurer's report wc Icani that tho 
receipts wcro $.3,3.38 3J. Tho expenditures were 
also heavy, footing up $3.048 01. The balance in 
the trcsMiry is $289 71, which v^m the nmonnt of 
profits of Inst Ncnson. The first general rchcurMnI of 
the Society will take place on Tuesday next, tho 
20ih instant, at which none hut momlient will lie ad- 
mitted. After tho reading of the rcportx, the nnnitnl 
election for officers to rorve the cnKuin;; year was 
gone into, and the following gentlemen wcro declar- 
ed to ho olected : President, U. T. White ; Virc- 
Ppcsidents, J. G. Umstcd and J. IVirton Smith ; 
Treasurer, Edward Bains ; Secretary, K. F. Stewart; 
Lihrnrian, J. 11. Pilley ; Directors, William N. 
Freeland, J. G. Marco, William M. j\lil>ey, (). W. 
Miller, William Foley, J. G. Whitcman, K. U. 
Yntcs, Joseph Monier, James S. Francis. 

Mr. Chas. H. Jurvis announces his ninth series of 
musical soirdes for tho coming winter. They will lio 
givon in rooms No. 1128 Chosnut street, I)eginning 
Nov. 19ih, and continuing on the evenings of ]>oc. 
lOtli, June 2lKt, Fob. 18th, March 18ih, and April 
22d. Mr. Jarvis will lie nwisted hv Mr. Wonxel 
Kopla, violin, and Mr. Kndolph Ilennig, violoncello. 
The programmes which have 1>ecn prepared are of a 
moKt attractive character. 'JMio following will bo 
produced for tho first timo in public in this city. 
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Bonate— PUno and Violoncello, D minor Chopin. 

Sonate— Piano and Violin, A major Raff. 

Piano Solo— 8oir6A)i de VIenne apr6i (StmuM) Tausig. 

Piano Solo— InTitotion a la DariM, (Von Wfber) 

TranMcribed by Tanidg. 

Piano Solo— Toccata Domeniro Scarlatti. 

Piano Solo— Abcndlied, (Schumann), trauacribod bj Rnff. 

Piano Solo— RhapM>di(» Ilonf;roiM>, No. 18 lAnt. 

Trio, No. 8— Piano, Violin a«d 'Cello, minor. Op. 110. 

Schamann. 

The Beothoven Society announrss that its first re- 
hearsal of the present season will take place on Tues- 
day evening next, at No. 1128 Chcstnnt street A 
jnrand concert will he given hy the Sooief v, under the 
direction of its conductor, Mr. Carl Wolfsohn, at the 
Academy of Music, on the evening of the centennial 
birthday of Beethoven, December 17. The pro- 
gramme will consist entirely of the compositions of 
the great roaster, and will be given in a style, as re- 
gards quality of orchestra and vocal mntorial, never 
before approached in Philadelphia. The Society has 
been preparing for this event for nearly a year, and 
Its officers and members firmly tnist that their labors 
may result in such a performance as will reflcc 
credit upon the musical taste and cnltivMtion of our 
city, and also form a proper (ributc to the memory of 
the' groat Beethoven. — Ibid, 



The ITew Opera Bonffe-Herve's "Fetit 

FauBt " 

(From the New York Tribune, Sept 27.) 

Mr. James Fisk, Jr., opened the Erie Opera TTouse 
last night with the new opcra-bouffe company over 
whose importation so many blows have been expend- 
ed and so many cards inflicted upon the public. Prob- 
ably few persons supposed that a style of amusement 
which was so unfortunate last year could be revived 
with any profit to the manager, and we are not at all 
sure that Mr. Fisk himself expected to derive any 
other benefit from his adventure than the enjoyment 
of lively occupation and the charms of agreeable so- 
ciety. A dendo, struggling crowd, however, besieged 
the doors last night and filled the theatre to an un- 
comfortable point of tightness. An unusually large 
proportion of the audience consisted of men, and in 
the upper gallery there seemed to he not a few who 
had anticipated in a part of the entertainment some 
sort of personal encounter between Mr. Fisk and Mr. 
Marctzek, and manifested by occasional hissing and 
other demonstrations a readiness to take part in any 
fighting with which the fates might favor them. Up 
to the time of our departure, however, there was no 
appearance of any actual disorder. 

A conscientious critic is expected to bestow praise 
wherever he honestly can, and therefore we begin our 
remarks upon the performance by saying that tho 
" Little Faust " is put upon the stage with that su- 
perb contempt for expense which characterizes most 
of the theatrical ventures of the Erie Railroad Com- 
pany, and that it contains one or two scones which 
are decidedly funny, Ir is a travesty upon Gounod's 
'* Faust," both in the plot and the music, bnrlcsqne- 
ing tlio libretto, and stealing faint sugirebiions of the 
leading airs and musical situations. Thus a Soldiers' 
Chorus is introduced, and as the warriors file upon 
the stage, whispers of ** tho 9th Uegimc"t" fly about 
the house, while Mr. Ilittemans, who leads them in 
tho character of Valentin, copies the cc'mmander of 
that gallant organization with an extravagant fidelity 
which we fear Col. Fisk in his stage box did not fnllv 
appreciate. The duel with Fnitst nm\ death of Vdl- 
entin arc also very comical. But here we mnst stop. 
As a whole, tho opera is dull. The librettists, MM. 
Crtfmieux and Jaim^, knew no belter way to turn 
the original into ridicule than to defi . it with un- 
mentionable jokes, and stuff it full of filthy conceits 
such as could enter into the head of no one but a 
Frenchmnn bi^sotted with tho poison of absinthe and 
the fumes of the Jardin Mabillo. Fortunately, we 
are not yet educated to a tasto for game of such very 
high flavor, and upon the greater part of the audi- 
ence, foreign as it was in its general appearance, the 
fun fell ?^ry flat indeed. The music has hardly a 
redeeming quality. Not only is it wortlilcss, bat it 
is not even lively. It keeps just clo'^e enough to 
Gounod to suggest comparison and p ovoke impa- 
tience ; we found in it not one happy conceit, not one 
air which tickles tho popular ear, not a good chorus, 
and not an cflToctive finale. After tho second act (in 
tlie course of which there is a ballet of fearful length) 
hundreds of peopb, including a large minority of the 
women, left tho theatre. 

The troupe which makes its American debut in 
this vcrv stupid work is inferior to the French com- 
panies imported in former years by Bateman and 
Grr.u, though it contains some good material. Mile. 
Celine Montaland, [Mar<]nn'ite^) to whom the mana- 
ger chiefly trusts his fortunes, is a handsome, sensu- 
ous woman, with a great deal of vivacity and a 
genius for vulgarity^ at which Tostc^o might stand 



abashed. Of humor, apart from dirt, she showed no 
trace ; but she seemed to afford a vase amount of 
pleasure to some of the men in the audience. Mile. 
Lea Silly, the other pri ma-donna, was apparently con- 
tent to exhibit her fine phvsical development in the 
accommodating garb of Ahphisto, Whatever ability 
she may possess as an actress has yet to be shown. 
M. Gaussins {Faust) has an unpleasant nasal tenor, 
and a face which docs not readily lend itself to dra- 
matic expression. Not being naturally funny, he is 
always oppressed by his part, and the result is mel- 
ancholy and at times exasperating. M. Hittemans, 
however, has real comic talent, and is tho only funny 
person in the company, except a live skeleton-horse 
which is introduced with a fiacre. None of the troupe 
can sing. 

We have used some pretty plain language in times 
past with reference to certain performances at the 
French Theatre, but we have no heart to speak of the 
" Petit Faust " in the terms which we think it de- 
serves. We may say, however, that the credit be- 
longs to Mr. Fisk of introducing a play more inde- 
cent and a prima-donna more revolting than any 
previously offered to the public of New York ; and 
when we add that the nastiness is not relieved by 
anything pretty, or amusing, or witty, that it is not 
accompanied by even tolerably good music, that it 
stands out in fact in all its stark deformity, we have 
perhaps said all that the class of people who read oar 
paper will care to hear. 



Taking it Seriouslv. A correspondent, who 
moilestly admits that he has no qualifications for 
being a musical critic save a good ear and a taste for 
music, writes amusingly to the London Obaervfr that 
the unearthly " Flying Dutchman " of Richard Wag- 
ner affected him so strangely that he thinks his im- 
pressions of it may l)e worthy of a record. He says : 

" Tho overture of the *' Dutchman " is representa- 
tive of the legend. I endeavor to realize what it 
means. I got as far as waves in commotion, prin- 
cipally from the billow-like movements of Signor 
Anliti's hdton ; and after a time there is assuredly a 
violoncello that ought to go down below and call for 
the steward, while the cablo or biggest string of a 
double-bass snaps with the stress put upon it by the 
storm of sound. The flutes do the wind in the cord- 
age after tho style of natural draughts through a key- 
hole in the month of March, and the thunder sets in 
upon the drum ; and it strikes me that the entire 
brigade of musicians have general directions to make 
rain and darkness by letting their fingers run wild 
over the instruments. Curtain rises. Wailing in 
the orchestra. I have not tho libretto before mo, and 
I don't clearly remember tho opening of the scene ; 
but I never sfiall forget the appearance of the phan- 
tom ship and its crew. Tho former resembled a huge 
hearse, the latter were ghastly life-in-death objects 
which could only bo produced under the inspiration of 
a lobster-salad supper. Music to correspond ; music 
that suggested a dog howling un the door-step. . . . 
music compared to which the skirl, the yelp, and the 
nasal agony of tho Scotch bagpipes, are sweet and 
considerate sounds. And now Mr. Santly appears. 
... He sings, and tho dog howls, and the cat mows 
and bleats, and the Scotchman has it his own way in 
the 'orchestral accompaniment.' Signor Arditi (who 
should havo worn black, instead of white gloves) is 
grave, the audience are profoundly grave, the muffled 
corpses of tho Shillil^eer Gondola gaze on the pit, as 
gorged ghouls might do after a midnight banquet. A 
Ittdy in the stalls whispers to her friend, 'Isn't it 
nice ? ' I do not agreo with her. At every new gush 
of Acherontic harmony, Stygian floods of noise from 
tho orchestra, I am more and more cast down in 
spirits, until the sense of melancholy becomes 
maddening. If this emotion is a coniplimentary 
tribute to the music of the future, I havo no 
hesitation in confessing it. For depressing the mind, 
for clouding the brain with melancholy, our own 
poet Dr. Young, of tho ' Night Thoughts,' is justly 
celebrated. Accepting Richard Wagner as a genu- 
ine tone-poet, Young might indeed, have been fit to 
write a libretto for him, but that mournful person 
could never bring the darkness and gloom of material 
morulity so close to us as the super-humanly lugu- 
brious German. In another state of existence the 
music of tho future might be intelligible, though 
I do not hope even then to be able to understand it 
for reasons that occurred to me in connection with the 
boat-load of Hollanders who sank into a hole of 
smoke and fire at tho close of the opera. The Flying 
Dutchman himself fled aloft leaving his clothes to 
his crew, no doubt in order that they might remember 
him in the place they were bound for, and, as ho de- 
partetl, there .was a sob from the band that rang in 
my ears as an incantation to blue devils for many 
days." — Altogether he seems to fail in appreciallDg 
the good qualities of Herr Wagner's music. 
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TEST :m:xjsic, 

PHMIahed hj Oliver DiCa«H «( C«. 



Vooal, with Piano Acoompaniment. 

Angels ever bright and fair. 4. F to f. Handel. 35 
Thie celebrated aria from "Theodora" has been re- 
vived with loterett by the advent of Mile. Nlli«on. 
Scene and Aria in Hamlet 7. £ to c tharp. 

Thomas. 1.00 
The "Had Song'* as sm% hj Nllswn with irnt 
Jiatrt. Both the above aie adorned with a lithograph 
of the great singer. 

O shall I ever meet them again t Song and Cho. 
3. Gtofi/MFTT?. CkrtMiit. 80 

Words by Geo. Cooper. 
**I drram of mr home tho (kr o*er the deep, 

Still do I sigh each weary step T go, 
As I think of my friende while ndly I weep. 
As memVy rMalls ««eh heart that I know.*' 
The Water Nymph. Song and dance. 3. F f) 
d. Toerffe. 30 

A good movement wlHi pleaaing hannony. 
The Match Giri. 2. E6 to ejlat. 3fans. 30 

**I*m a merry little girl, never minding snow or hall; 
I'm In the lumber basinoM only on a smaller scale.'* 
This LiUle Pig went to Market. Song and Cho. 

3. Bb to eflai. Smith. SO 
" Thif little pig went to market one day, 

Weary one do you remember. 
When th«w few wofta drove all aorrow away, 
Making bright May of I>eoemb« ? 

InatramontaL 

Consortien Walte. 4. G. Op. 260. Stratus. 60 
A new and not dilBouU walu by this inezhanst- 
able ooropoaor. 
Slumber Song. 3. C. Burqd. 30 

A moderate In triple time with a graeefal melody. 
Performed by the Thomas Orehettra. 
The Watch on the Rhine. Transcription. 4. 

F. Op. 88. Wels. 40 

A brilliant transoriptlon of the popular Oermaa 
war sonic. 

Race for Life. Galop brilliant 4. C. Op. 

87. Wtlt. 60 

A raey eompodtioni Introdndng a pompooa melo- 
dy In r. 

The NilRSon Waits. 2. C. Titrwr. 30 

The melody i« moatly eaniad through with the 
rVtht hand In oetavas. 
Les Cloches de Noco. (Wedding Bells). Mareh. 

4. C. J/rs. J. T/ionuu. 30 
A eharaeteri^He mareh, Introdnelng the air of 

"Thou, Thou, relgn'at in thia iMaom." 
Third BaHade. 6. Ab. Op. 47. Otopin. 75 

A fantasia on a beautiful cantabile theme. 

BookM. 

Atiialib. — An oratorio. Post humous work 

No. 2. Op. 74. Menddssoftn. 

Paper, $1.12 Cloth. 1.50 

The murie adapted to the words ofRaelne, with an 
Xnglich adaptation of the Lyrirs by Bartholomew. 
A work which will be freeh to choral aoeietiea. The 
war-march of the prieata hat long been known as aa 
initramental piece. 

Wikhbr's Nbw Sorool for thb Corhbt. 75 
Daelgaed as an aid to thope who desira to laam 
without a teaolier. It eontains a la^e number of tho 
moat popular melodies. 



Mdsio BT Mail.— Hnaie la sent by mall, the ezpenaa being 
two cents for every four onneea, or fraction thereof, (aboai 
one cent for an ordinary piece of moaie). Piomna nt a 
dittance will find tlie eooTeyanee a eaving of time and 
expense In obtaining suppUea. Books eaa aJiO be seat at 
doobUtheae rates. 



AnasviATiova.— Degrees of dlfllculty are marked from 1 to 
7. The key la marked with a capital letter, as C, B Hat, fte. 
A small Roman letter maika the hfgh««t note. If on ttio staffi 
an ikUie letter the highest note, if abore tlte staff. 
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Beethoven, Goethe, and Michael Angelo.* 

(ContiQued from paf» 828.) 

In his admirable Biography of Michael Angelo 
(at first so violently attacked by the herd of com- 
monplace critics), Hermann Grimm says that the 
statue of"Dawn/' as it is called (in the Medici 
mortuary chapel) reminds him of a symphony by 
Beethoven — the reader, he observes, must excuse 
him for remarking that Goethe, also, was as 
pleased with the Ludovist Juno as with a "song 
by Homer." In his History of Art (fourth edi- 
tion, p. 540) Lubke remarks: ^'The proper ap- 
preciation, the genuine enjoyment of his" (Mi- 
chael Angelo's) "works, is, as a rule, a difficult 
task ; hence it is generally a Ho, whenever any 
one not profoundly acquainted with art breaks 
out into commonplace ecstasies over this artist's 
demoniacal creations, just as the raptures for 
Beethoven's later Titanic efforts are simply emp- 
ty babble." This observation is justified by 
truth. I myself (the reader will excuse me, I 
trust, for introducing my own sensations), when 
I first became ac(jnamted with Michael Angelo, 
on my first Italian journey to Florence and 
Rome, experienced a kind of scared astonish- 
ment ; I eulmired with my whole soul, but I could 
not love. On my second journey, it seemed as 
though the scales had suddenly fallen from my 
eyes, and the effect then produced was simply 
overwhelming ; the first impression had had time 
to mature in my soul, just as sour fruit becomes, 
if kept, ripe and sweet 

What toe common, trivial intellect of mere art 
mechanics and critics thought at one time of 
Beethoven may be gathered from the old notices 
and correspondence of the Leipziger Musikzeiiung; 
Spazier's Zeiiungfdr die elegante Welt ; the Mor- 
qenblatt, &c., notices and correspondence of which 
Lenz has reprinted a portion. But really the 
acme is attained when, for instance, the critic 
who first notices the Eroica in the MorgenUaU 
most urgently recommends as a model to Ilerr 
von Beethoven "the royal macrnificence of the- 

A major Symphony, by Eberl, a Viennese 

fifVh-rat« composer (now forgotten) ! With re- 
gard to Michael Angelo, we cannot help being 
amused when we read in Kotzebue's Journey to 
Rome and Naples, that the author found nothing 
"great but the size" Q'nichts gross als die Grosse**) 
— the long marble beard being especially insup- 
portable in his opinion ; that, furthermore, the 
drawing of the "Last Judgment" swarms with 
coarse faults ; here, there is a leg too long ; there, 
an arnn too short," &c. Fancy Kotzebue correct- 
ing Michael Angclo's drawing — this beats bv far 
Mrs. Lennox pointing out Shakespeare's faults I 

If we recollect Michael Angelo's austere and 
abrupt moral grandeur ; the solitude into which, 
when old, he bashfully withdrew; bis ideal friend- 
ship for Vittoria Colonna; and his touching love 
for his brothers, so greatly inferior to him intel- 
lectually, the analogous traits in Beethoven's life 
are very striking indeed. (A second Rochlitz 
would, probably, go on to remark that Michael 
Angelo at last became blind, and Beethoven, 
deaf; Michael Angelo enjoyed the Torso by 
touching it with the tip« of his fingers; Beetho- 
ven read Handel's music with his eyes from the 
scorej. The positions, too, occupied by both 
these great men in the history of art certainly 
offer a remarkable analogy. Michael Angelo (I 
am employing Lubke's words), "was the first who 
recklessly broke with the schools, and it was in 
consequence of this that modern art commenced 
the dominion of subjectivity." The very same 
thing applies to Beethoven. 

Michael Angelo pursued a short course of 
study (not quite three years) under Domenico 

* From the *<Nea« BerHoer lliulkieliaikK.'* 



Ghirlandajo) ; Beethoven's course of study, also, 
was short and irregular. The immense genius of 
both compelled them to create ; their masters 
could not keep up with them : "He can do more 
than I can," exclaimed Ghirlandajo, on seeing a 
drawing by his pupil ; and Haydn, with anxious 
solicitude, tried to dissuade Beethoven from 
printing the C minor Trio, because it left behind 
it everything to which the public had been accus- 
tomed. Michael Angelo created every one of 
his figures out of his own inward life, he strug- 
gled with every one of his motives, and exclaim- 
ed, as Job once exclaimed when struggling with 
the angel : "I will not leave thee unless thou 
blessest me." In the same way does Beethoven 
struggle with his musical motives; his "27itfma- 
iische Arbeif* is something very diflerent from 
that of his predecessors, which is essentially only 
contrapuntal, outward, and technical ; he obtains 
from his motives, by continually fresh develop- 
ments, their whole significant purport, their en- 
tire power of expression. 

But here there is a great difference. Burk- 
hardt (in the Cicerone) justly directs attention 
to the fact that, with Michael Angelo, the mo- 
tive is always to be felt as such, and not as the 
most appropriate expression for a given purport 
(The reader has only to remember the two Medi- 
ci tombs, in order to see the great force of this 
observation.) With Beethoven the motive pos- 
sesses of itself only a relative value ; the princi- 
pal point is that it shall say what it has to say. 
While Michael Angelo "is never pretty or pleas- 
ing" (Burkhardt) and has a partiality for the 
Colossal (the lovely angel on the Dominican 
tomb at Bologna, a youthful work, being the 
only instance which can be looked upon as an 
exception), Beethoven can smile and joke musi- 
call;^, and lav the prettiest trifles close to the feet 
of his Colossi. 

A principal element in Beethoven — namely, 
humor, is altogether wanting in Michael Angelo 
(I do not regard as a stroke of humor the fact of 
the poor master-of-the-cercmonies, Biagio, being 
put in Hell, — if, mind, there is any truth in the 
whole story). The great Florentine is, too, de- 
ficient in Beethoven's tender warmth, and noble, 
elevated sentiment (for, after all, ^lichacl Anj;e- 
lo's gentlest and most loveable effort, the Del- 
phic Sybil, is a giantess). Beethoven can fre- 
quently become good-humored and absolutely 
jolly (the last comes under the category of hu- 
mor) ; it is scarcely more than on one occasion 
that Michael Angelo makes an attempt at a mild 
smile — in the picture of the mothers brought by 
their coaxing and loving children into the most 
fearful throng (among tne ancestors of Christ in 
the Sixtine). 

In approaching the very furthermost limits of the 
Possible the two masters are true brothers. The 
unrivalled master of anatomy sometimes presents 
us with what is impossible anatomically, and the 
unrivalled master of harmony with what is im- 
possible harmonically. (Bv this I do not allude 
so much to the notorious chord in the Jinale of 
the "Ninth," or the horn in the Eroica, which 
nearly obtained for poor Ries a box on the ear, 
as, for instance, to an irreconcilable opposition 
between strings and wind, such as occurs in the 
12Gthbar ofthe "Sceneat the Brook," or the 
much-diacusscd passage in the "Lebewohl Sona- 
ta," where the tonic harmony and the dominant 
harmony assert themselves simultaneously. Fi- 
nally, Michael Angelo, like Beethoven, exerciHcd 
great influence over subseiqucnt art ; the tradi- 
tions of the schools still existed in Mozart, as 
they existed in Raphael and Leonardo da Vinci. 
Beethoven escaped from them, and set up his 
own mighty individuality — exactly like Michael 
Angelo. At present the individual is emancipa- 



ted. The old, true tradition from Cimabue down 
to Raphael, from Dufay down to Mozart, is now 
merely a fetter binding the pinions of genius. 
The types of the great and last model are in con- 
sequence the more borrowed and copied. But, 
because those who take them have not produced 
them from their own 'inward life, have not gained 
them from out a struggle with themselves, as 
their creators did, thesse type^ possess the un- 
bearable characteristics of a lie, of what is in it- 
self untrue. Any one. desirous of seeing what 
mischief Michael Angelo did, has only to look at 
Salviati's "Resurrection" in (in the Belvedere, 
1st floor. Cabinet Eight, number of picture, 37, 
opposite Andrea del Sarto's fine "Pietk."). 

Especially beautiful is one of the Marys, who, 
without rhyme or reason, apes the motive of one 
of the gigantic saints (to the left and close to the 
Almighty Judge) in the "Last Judgment." This 
picture bears a remarkable analogy with the 
Ninth Symphony. Touches, such as the high A 
of the soprano sustained for thirteen bars, and 
the angel who allows the shaft of the scourge to 
be clapped on* his stomach, are of the same kid- 
ney ; they arc equally unmeaning, and — equally 
the work of genius. After the "Last Judgment," 
just as authors were unable to paint anything 
smaller than Battles of the Titans, Overthrows 
of Demons, &c. ; just as the **Last Judgment," 
with its motives, peepeout everywhere (see Bran- 
gin's "Martyrdom of St. Lawrence," in St. Lo- 
renzo; Bugiardini's St Catherine, in Maria No- 
vello, at Florence &c.), so, for a long time, no 
composer ever got his music-paper ready for a 
symphony without the "Ninth" standing like a 
bugbear behind him. "Who can still wnte sym- 
phonies like Mozart and Haydn ?" is the general 
cry. I take you at your word, gentlemen ; who 
can still write symphonies like Mozart and Beet- 
hoven ? Would that you could. 

What first came after Raphael and Michael 
Angelo, and what after Mozart and Beethoven, 
locks mote or less like an aftergrowth — musically 
we are Epigoni ; Wagner strikes me as being a 
purifying, though anything but a fertilizing storm. 
But for plastic art new paths were opened, and 
new triumphal garlands earned (Reubens, &c.), 
while lastly came the legitimate successors of the 
great old masters, such men as Karstern, Sehick, 
Wachter, Cornelius, Overbeck, our magnificent 
Schwind ; our virile, splendid Fiihrich,whose only 
fault consisted in his being too Christian for peo- 
ple ; and Kaulbach, whose Rattle of the Iluns 
alwavs strikes me as an alliance between Ra- 
phael and Michael Angelo, but who, unfortunate- 
ly, afterwards mistook the right road — and we see 
where he is. Shall not music blossom in a simi- 
lar manner at some future time ? 

In one thing, however, Michael Angelo was 
more fortunate than Beethoven. No annotators 
have chosen him as a means of showing how aw- 
fully clever they are. As a matter of course, 
everyone must be able to gather from Beetho- 
ven's works (or interpolate in them) whatever 
pleases him. For instance, in perfect innocence 
of heart, we looked upon the C minor symphony 
as a picture of the struggle going on in the re- 
cesses of our soul, and ofthe victory achieved by 
that soul's Creator ; but we were recently inform- 
ed that Beethoven here intended to present us 
with an epitome of his political opinions. As, 
however, every reading is allowable, I beg leave 
to advance the following : In my opinion, Beet- 
hoven did not want to portray his political opin- 
ions in a lump, but rather his dissatisfaction at the 
Continental Blockade, then just introduced by 
the first Napoleon. Look at the first allegro with 
the double-knoek motive s,y.^^ \ — , is not that 
Beethoven at the coffee-house, rapping in vain 
for some coffee ? In the A flat andante, flowing 
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like sweet honey, the waiter brings him, instead 
ofcofTec, a bavaroise; in the defiant C major 
Beethoven bellows out for his coffee : the waiter 
looks anxiously around, and, after a time again 
brings the bavaroise, bat this time milled with 
"Obers." The succeeding allegro depicts Beet- 
hoven's rexiisnation at having in future to drink 
chicory-coffee : it is true that it disagrees with 
him (the fiigued theme of the basset*^, but what 
can he do ? He already thinks of soup made of 
roasted butter (the conclusion with the weird- 
like kettle-drum), when— yes — yes — the Conti- 
nental Blockade is suddenly raised ; great stores 
of coffee arrive from Hamburgh ; jubilation-finale! 
I give this interpretation for our Beethoven com- 
mentators to think over ; they will perceive from 
it with what respectful admiration I have read 
and studied their clover essays. 

When anything did not suit him, Beethoven 
was in the habit of heartily laughing at it. His 
owl-like sapient interpreters would probably 
have afforded him a fine opportunity for indulg- 
ing^ in this propensity. Perhaps his intellectual 
relative, Michael Angelo, would have helped 
bim ! A. W. Ambross. 



A Study on Sebastian Baeh. 

(From th* '*Xiuleal Standard,** London.*') 

It is well known that the family of the Bachs 
was one of humble origin ; it has been traced 
back, through upwarrls of a hundred years, to a 
miller and baker of Presburg. It possessed, 
however, from the first the earnest of that mighty 
musical talent which was to render its name for 
ever notable. Through all the numerous branch- 
es of this family there flowed a rich vein of mu- 
sic, which was cherished among them as their 
greatest treasure, and which, being united with 
unusual energy and perseverance, raised its own- 
ers to honorable r^ositions connected with their 
art, and caused the name of Bach to be known 
as organist, choirmaster, cantor, or bandmaster, 
throughout the resions of Thuringia, Saxony, 
and Franconia. For many years it was a custom 
among the Bachs that all the scattered members 

of tlieir family should meet once in the year 

either at Eisenach, Erfurt, or Amstadt — ^for the 
purpose of comparing progress, and for the per- 
formance of musical works, often* their own com- 
positions, which were afterwards collected and 
carefully preserved in the family archives. Thus 
was the present talent cultivated, accumulating 
until in 1685 was born an heir worthy of such an 
heritage, one destined to unveil the glories of an 
art hitherto comparatively but little known ; and 
who in so doing, despite bis own extreme modes- 
ty, and his carelessness of worldly greatness, 
would immortalise the name of Bach. 

John Sebastian Bach was tx>m at Eisenach. 
His father, a musician, died when he was ten 
yean of age, and he was lefl an orphan, under 
the care of his eldest brother, John Christian, to 
whom he owed his first instructions in music. 
His intense love of the art seems, however, to 
have met with little real sympathy or encourage- 
ment from his brother; and we read with irre- 
pressible indignation, how, when with undaunt- 
ed zeal he had labored for six months over the 
copying of some much-coveted manuscripts of 
vMuftble compositions belonging to John Chnstian, 
hw\ labored over it by moonlight for fear of dis- 
covery (his brother having previously refused to 
lend them to him), his work was found out, and 
the transcript ruthlessly taken from him, only to 
be regained upon his brother's death. This 
event, which occurred shortly afterwards, ]«ft 
him entirelv dependent on his own exertions for 
a livelihood ; and he acoordingly obtained a place 
as treble chorister \a the ehiirch of St. Michael, 
Lnnebourg. From this pkee he would often 
walk to Hamburg, in order to iiear B«inken, 
who was organist there, and whose playing was 
of much renown. Sebastian retained his place 
as chorister until his .voice broken ho tlien ob- 
tained employment i^i violinist at ih^ Court of 
Weimar, and subs^uently became orgaoist in 
Amstadt, one of theXhree cities w4iioh iiad mvt- 
nessed the yearly gathering of his ancestors, j 
While here be labored per8eTeringly« studying } 



the works of the best organists of his day, often 
visiting Lubeck to gain a practical lesson from 
the celebrated organist Buxtehude ; at one time 
his enthusiasm even led him to spend three 
months secretly in this city, that he might study 
more closely the manner and style of the much 
admired artist In 1707 he became organist of 
the church of St. Blasius, Mtihlhausen, which ap- 
pointment he in t|^e following year exchan^^ed for 
the higher position of organist at the Court of 
Weimar, where, in 1717, he was appointed direc- 
tor of the Court concerts. The year 1720 saw 
him made kap<>llmeister to Prince Leopold, of 
Anhalt-Kocthen, an office of considerable ditr. 
nity. " 

Sebastian Bach was now over thirty years of 
age, but though his pen had been constantly at 
work, nothing had as yet been given to the 
world ; such was his earnest conscientiousnefo to 
the dignity of his art, and so humble his opinion 
of his own works. He now (in 1722) published 
the first |)art of the celebrated work with which 
his name is so especially connected — the "Forty- 
eight Preludes and Fugues." Reinken was still 
living, but was now far advanced in years ; and 
Bach, who retained all his early admiration of 
him, now again visited him, this time to kindle 
by his own genius the enthusiasm of the musician 
whose playing had so often fired his soul. With 
earnest attention the old man listened while Bach 
extemporized for more than an hour on the cho- 
rale, ^By the waters of Babylon," and then with 
touching emotion he expressed his joy and grati- 
tude that the cherished art, which he had feared 
must die with him, had found another and a 
mightier exponent than himself 

In 1733, J. S. Bach quitted the service of 
Pilnce I^opold, to hold the last and most impor- 
tant of his offices, that of Director of Music in 
St. Thomas's School at Leijjsic. His subsequent 
appointments to be honorary kapellmeister to the 
King of Poland (Augustus III.) and composer to 
the Duke of Weissenfels, making little change in 
his circumstances beyond some increase of income 
as well as dignity. It was in Leipsic that most 
of his motets and church cantatas, besides nu- 
merous other works, were written. The untiring 
industry of his youth had now received its re- 
ward in the quiet consciousness of power ; and 
his unabating reverence for his art led him to 
use his genius.in composing such music only as 
should exalt its dignity. Feeling that to com- 

Eromise his art would be to compromise himself, 
e allowed no composition of his to pass through 
the press until he had first subjected it to the 
severest scrutinpr. In teachinir, he adhered to 
to those principles which had over been his 
guide, and seems to have expected from his pu- 
pils an earnest devotion and self-denyini; con- 
scientiousness similar to his own. Forkel's des- 
cription of the system and principles on which he 
based his instruction is so interesting, evi»n in its 
quaintness, that we think it scarcely necessary 
to ask the reader's patience while we quote the 
passage, even should it be already familiar to his 
mind : — 

Sebastian Bach considered music entirely as a lan- 
guage, and the composer as a poet, who, in whatever 
language he may write, roust never be without suffi- 
cient expressions to represent his feelings In 

all exercises of composition. Seb. Bach rij^ronsly 
kept his pupils— Ist. to compose entirely from the 
mind, without an instrument ; 2n(]|y, to pay constant 
attention, as well to the consistency of each single 
part, in and for itself, at to its relation to the parts 
connected and concurrent with it. No part— not 
eren a middle one— was allowei] to break off before 
It had entirely said what it had to say. Every note 
was required to have a connection with those prcced- 
mg it ; did any one appear of which it was not appa- 
rent whence it came, or whither it tended, it was In- 
suntly banished as suspicions. This high degree of 
exactness in the management of every single part Is 
precisely what makes Bach's harmony a manifold 
melody. The confused mixture of the parts, so that 
a note which belongs to the tenor is thrown into the 
counter-tenor, and the reverse ; further, the unrea- 
sonable falling in of several notes in simple harmo- 
nies, which, as If fallen from the sky, suddenly in- 
crease the number of the parts in a single passage, 
to vanish in the next, and in no manner belong to 
the whole, is not to be fbnnd either in Bach or in 
«|py of his schokfs. He considered his parts as per- 



sons who conversed toirother like a select oompanr- 
If there were three, each could sometimes be silenr, 
and listen to the othem, till it ajrain had something to 
the purpose to say. But if, in the midst of the mo»t 
interestm;; part of the discourse, some uncalled for 
and importunate notes suddenly stepped in and at- 
tempted to say a word, or even a Ryllable only, with- 
out sense or vocation. Bach looked on this as a (;reat 
irregularity, and made his pnpild comprehend that it 
was not to be allowed. 

It is to be feared that such a *^high degree of 
exactness" in the present day, if brought to l)ear 
upon our modern music, would seriously diminish 
the number of the **new publications" constantly 
issuing from our ware-houses I Whether such an 
austere mi»nsure as **instant banishment" execu- 
ted upon all those notes "importunate and un- 
called for," which upon impartial examination 
should be found in them, would be beneficial or 
not to the musical world is a (]uestion which, if 
raised, would no doubt stir up ceaseless, and per- 
haps not always amicable discussion ; we decline 
therefore to unre it here, and content ourselves 
With the expression of a doubt existing in our 
own mind whether, af>er such a winnowing <^ 
the chaflf, there would be found in many of these 
compositions sufficient grain to authorize their 
publication consistently with the desire, which 
should exist in the mind of every publisher as 
well as composer, like Sebastian Bach, to give to 
the world such music only as will "end to ^alt 
the dignity of the art." It may be argued that 
in the present days of ever-increasing activity of 
mind and life, it is impossible to expect the meas- 
ured dignity and precision of arrangement exhib- 
ited in Sebastian Bach's works : it is unsuited to 
the present phase of human life. Granted, with 
certain reservations. We own that we do think 
it very unlikely that we shall find the dignity of 
Sebastian Bsch, or anything approaching to if, 
in the great majority of compositions of the pres- 
ent day (we allude more particularly to the mass 
of so-called "Pieces" for the pianoforte, which, in- 
stead of exalting art, tend only to degrade it). 
We are not, however, contending for obsolete 
forms and rules of composition (though we can- 
not agree with Hector Berlios when be condemns 
Cherubini's veneration for the authority of "the 
classics" as an idolatrous surrender of his own 
judfrment) ; we do not desire that the music even 
of Sebastian Bach, or Handel, or any other an- 
cient writer, ahould be played in our concert- 
rooms and drawing-rooms, to the exclusion of 
other and more generally attractive works; but 
we think it would be well if the warning of Cher- 
nbini (whom Berlioa could not approve, but 
Mendelssohn considered "matchless") were more 
widely known and heeded : "Whatever the piece 
composed — so that it be well conceived, regular, 
and conducted with good intention — it should, 
without bearing precisely the character and form 
of a fusue, at least possess its spirit" 

We have wandered away irom the days of 
Bach, and have taxed our reader's palien<^ be- 
yond what we had intended when we asked his 
attention to our quotation from Forkel's work ; 
but it will servo now as a connecting link be- 
tween the above remarks and our present 
"Study," to remark that, thoush Bach's own 
works were all of the strictest style, he could still 
appreciate works of a lighter description, and 
was in the habit of going often to Dresden to 
hear and enjoy the light and pretty operas of 
Hasse, then performing in that city. 

The name of John Sebastian iiach was now 
known far and wide ; but there was vet one more 
laurel to t>e added to his wreath ere he should be 
summoned to obtain the fulness of the knowledge 
which he had as yet, aAer all, known but "in 
part." 

The throne of Prussia was at this time (1747) 
occupied by a music-loving monarch, and Em- 
manuel, the second son of Sebastian Bach, was 
his chamber musician. Frederic IL, himself a 
skilful amateur performer, desired greatly to hear 
the far-famed oi^anist, and Bach was persuaded 
by his son to visit Potsdam. Immediately on his 
arrival he was summoned to the palace, where 
the monarch received him with an enthusiastic 
welcome. There he played and extemporised 
before a delighted audience, working up a sub- 
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ject (riven him by the king, upon which sabject 
he afterwards based an elaborate work dedicated 
to Frederic II., in memory of the eveninj;;. This 
was the last notable event in the life of the great 
musician. He returned to Leipsic, and there 
three years later he breathed his last, after an 
illness of nx months, brought on« it is supposed, 
by the powerful remedies unavailing used to re- 
lieve him of the total blindness from which he 
suffered. Ten days before his death he suddenl v 
regained his sight, but only to take a farewell 
view of the sunlight which had so often shone 
iipon his labor, and then to close his eyes again, 
in hope of the "resurrection of the just He died 
in the year 1 750, at the age of sixty-six. 

Sebastian Bach was a zealous Lutheran ; his 
church music was therefore chiefly written for a 
Protestant service, though he wrote also for the 
Church of Rome. In his sacred cantatas he 
loved to interlink those grand old chorales which 
had so of^en been the solace of the great Re- 
former of his Church. Strange that within that 
very city of Eisenach should be born, two centu- 
ries later, the mighty musician who should take 
up those time-honored strains, and in giving 
them a nobler and more enduring form, secure 
to his Church an echo of her beloved Luther's 
voice, and gain for himself the honorable title of 
<*The Musician of the Reformation !" 

In all the relations of life — as a husband, a 
father, and a friend — the character of Sebastian 
Bach is free from reproach. His distinguishing 
characteristic's were — ^the great simplicity of his 
mind and habits, and his total freedom from any 
personal vanity. He never sought popular ap- 
plause, nor desired publicity ; he devoted himself 
to the care and education of his largo family, and 
lived a quiet, sunshiny life of genial contentment 
Nothing could induce him in any way to traffic 
with his art, or to bring his music down to his 
audience. He was ever true to his own standard 
of right, and in all his compositions self-satisfac- 
tion was his aim, and thus be constantly revised 
and correcte<l his works, until he led them mod- 
els for all future time. His music is specially re- 
markable for the purity of his part-writing, and 
the power of his counterpoint. Ho employed 
passing notes more frcelv than any writer had 
hitherto done, and introduced a new and more 
convenient system of fingering. Industry was 
his chief.teacher, and his principles of composi- 
tion seem to haye been greatly formed from the 
study of Vivaldi's writings : he would speak of 
these as having been his guide. He himself said 
that work had been the secret of his strength, 
and was wont to define genius as "a long Pa- 
tience." Thus did even the greatest of muucians 
search for the knowledge of nis art a8for**hidden 
treasure ;" and, in truth, he found a high re- 
ward. Anglo-Saxon. 



Sims BeevM. 

This eminent tenor was bom at Woolwich in the 
year 1821. So rapid was his progress in music, that 
before ho had readied his fourteenth year ho was a 
clover performer on several instruments, and tolera- 
bly versed in the the theory of composition. At this 
early ago ho was appointed onraniat and director of 
the choir at the church of North Cmy in Kent. Not 
only did he worthily fulfil the duties of his office, hut 
in addition ctynposed some chants and anthems that 
wore highly creaitablo to his talents. Meanwhile, he 
assiduously continued his study of the theory of mu- 
sic, and took lessons on the pianoforte of the celebra- 
ted John Cramer. Whilst engaged as organist at 
North Cray, it was discovered that he had a voice of 
magnificent quality and great strength. Ho was im- 
mediately placed under a professor of singing, and 
by the ad Tiro of his friends exdnsively devoted his 
energies to this branch. He made his first appear- 
ance at Newcastle in his nineteenth year, in the bari- 
tone parts of Rodolpho, in the SonnawdnJa, and of 
Dandini in Cenermitola. His debut was a complete 
success, although ho had mistaken the character of 
his voice. Ho next visited the chief towns of Ireland 
and Scotland, in each acquiring fame. His friends 
and the public looked upon him as a finished singer ; 
but bo had too keen a oonooption of musical penec- 
Uon to bo satisfied with his stylo and knowledge. He 
accordingly visited Paris, and studied under some of 
the best masters. When ho returned to this country 
he appeared in the provinces and in Ireland. The 
provincial public and the proviocial press wore equal- 



ly loud In their laudations. London manacors were 
eager to secure such an invaluable prise. Tomptinj; 
offers wore made to him, but were positively and 
firmly declined. Mr. Reeves was determined to visit 
Italy, to perfect himself still more in his favorite art. 
Amvod at Milan, ho took lessons of Maizncato, one 
of the most distinguished ma.HterB of that city. In a 
short time ho appeared at the Scala in the character 
of Edgardo in lAtcia di Lammermoor, His fortune 
was now made. The sweetness of his voice, his bril- 
liant execution, his vocal power, and his dramatic 
talent, electrified the audience. Ho had worked hard, 
and waited patiently, and his triumph was now com- 
plete. Ho remaitied at Milan two years, during 
which time he pursued his studies with ardor. 

At this period M. Jullien was getting together a 
coropanv for nn operatic season at Drury Lane. Ho 
offered Mr. Reeves an engagement, which was ac- 
cepted, for the time had arrived when ho felt that he 
might appear before a London audience triumphant- 
ly. Ho made his debut at Drury Lane on the 6th of 
Dccomher, 1847, and selected lor this occasion the 
part of Edgardo. The theatre was crowded to hear 
the English singer who had gained such success in 
Italy. The house received him with enthusiasm, 
and the next day the press confirmed the favorable 
verdict in terms of hearty and unqualified praise. 
The onl^ other opera he appeared in dorine the sea- 
son, and in which he sustained his first original char- 
acter, was Balfe> Maid of Hmor. 

In 1848, Mr. Reeves apt eared at her Majesty's 
theatre, and proved that he was fally equal to any 
Italian tenor on the stage. In the following year ho 
appeared at the Norwich festival, and in the winter 
concerts of the Sacred Harmonic Society, and show- 
ed that he was quite as capable of singing the superb 
compositions of Handel and Mendelssohn, as ho was 
of doing justice to operatic music. In classical and 
sacred music he is indeed unrivalled. In the spring 
of 1851 he visited Paris, and appeared at the Italian 
opera as Emani, with Signora CmvelU as Elvira. 
His singing and acting pi^uced quite a furore. The 
French critics, not easily satisfied, compared him ad- 
vantageously with the celebrities of the lyric stage. 
It-is impossible to follow this gifted singer through- 
out his career of artistic triumphs ; suffice it that no 
other Englishman has appeared snccossfiilly as the 
first tenor at the loading theatres of England, Franco, 
and Italy. Much of the above information has boon 
derived from an excellent biography in the lUuttrat^ 
New§ of some few years back. x. f. r. 



Mr. Robert K Bowley. 

Thofo who for some thirt;f years past, have boon 
among the figures most familiar to musical London 
arc rapidly disappearing from the scene. The Sa- 
cred Harmonic Society has lost two of his oldest, 
most valuable and energetic members : its venerable 
President, Mr. Harrisoq, who died the other day, at 
a very advanced ago, and Mr. Robert Bowley, to 
whoso shrewdness, energy of persistence, and thor- 
ough habits of business is largely due its present high 
— wo might say unparalleled — position among the 
Musical societies of Europe. Napoleon the First con- 
tumeliously called England "a nation of shopkeep- 
ers." Ours, in more than one notable instance, have 
done for Music that which the aristocratic and opu- 
lent, at homo and abroad, with all their superiority 
of wealth, refinement, and intellectual training, have 
failed to accomplish. The Antiont Concerts, though 
to the lant upheld by our Prince Consort, our Wel- 
lington, relttiivo to Lord Mornington, and like him 
keenly alivo to the pleasures of music. Lord Howe, 
Lord Damly, Lord Dartmouth, and other amateurs 
no less distinguished and liberal, were virtually 
swept from the face of musical London by the Exeter 
Hall Oratorios. 

These began queerly onongh ; though with a cer- 
tain earnest of purpose, excellent to note in men 
otherwise so practically occupied ; whereas the diUt- 
tantif who ruled the Antient Concerts, had only rank, 
leisure, taste, and money on their side. The indige- 
nous voices of London called out to make a chorus 
were anything but rich and tuneable thirty- five years 
ago. The "Antients" drew their supplies from Lan- 
cashire ; and those were days when the journey from 
Lancashire to London was an affair of some eight- 
and-twenty hours. But a few tradesmen in the west 
end of London wero resolved to have music of their 
own. and to Mr. Harrison, in St. James's Street, and 
Mr. Bowley, at Charing Cross, was mainly duo the 
establishment of the Sacred Harmonic Society. For 
a time this body may have boon said to exist rather 
than to fiourish. l«overtholoss, by its appeal to poi»- 
ular favor, and its courage as superseding the old in- 
tolerable playhouse oratorios which were no longer to 
bo endured by persons of any artistic culture, the Sa- 
cred Harmonic Society began to excite curiosity, at- 
tention, and respect ; and its promoters wore' wise 



enough to profit by the strictures which the imperfec- 
tion of their penormances excited, to strengthen 
their orchestra, and to weed their chorus. A ham- 
pering influence, however, existed in the person of 
the original conductor, who, however well*intention- 
ed, was. in no respect, equal to the situation. After 
a time, Mr. Surman and the Society separated, and 
the latter was placed in the hands of Sir Michael 
Costa. The result was at once' immediate and pro- 
gressive. Before many years were over, the Sacred 
Harmonic Society was strong enough to lend a well- 
drilled squadron of musicians to provincial perform- 
ances, to gather a library, to establish a benevolent 
fund, and, lastly, to lead up to those stupendous 
gatherings at the Crystal Palace, which, when all in 
their disfavor regarding the vostness of their locality 
is said, remain, and will remain, in musical history, 
as among the most magnificent displays of art ever 
seen in Europe. The greatest share in this progress 
and prosperity Is, beyond question, due to the shrewd 
foresight, energy, and administrative power of Mr. 
Bowley. Without sucli nn organisation, the Syden- 
ham Oratorios would have bMn so many chaotic 
failures. 

It is not to bo wondered at that the directors of that 
preposterous building (for preposterous it is with all 
its magniflcenoe) should bo naturally attracted by 
the skill in generalship to which allusion has been 
made. In a lucky nour, the management of the 
Crystal Palace was, fourteen years ago, placed in the 
hands of Mr. Bowley. The right man was in tlio 
right place. Ho was firm, indefatigable, ingenious, , 
of unimpeachable probity. Never was there an ofii- 
cor at once more resolute in carrying out his plans, 
jet more willing to receive suggestions, always at his 
post, always with a sosourco at hand in case of diffi- 
culty. Hence, ho was habitually called in and con- 
sulted whenever any great celebration was to bo or- 
ganized. In brief no was an excellent and remarka- 
ble example of administrative powers such as are 
given to few, and which entitle nis name to a perma- 
nent record in the history of English exhibitions of 
art. 

Such a life, however, as his is not to bo led with 
impunity. The incessant strain on every nerve and 
every faculty, the honest resolution to fulfil every 
duty of a most onerous stewardship, could not but 
have told on one of greater physical power and a 
healthier habit of body than himself. It had boon 
obvious, for some some time past, that Mr. Bowley's 
health was beginning to give way, but the end was 
hastened by the doooase of his friend and comrade of 
many years standing, Mr. Harrison. Tbo mind 
finally lost its balance, and a few days ago his life 
was sadly closed by a catastrophe, the details of 
which have boon too largely laid before the public to 
bo dwelt on hero. It is enough for the present to in- 
sist that in the position ho occupied, ana for tbo du- 
ties ho undertook, Mr. Bowley was emphatically a 
rare man. whose pUco will not bo soon, if it bo over, 
filled.— A/ittiori/ World. 



Something about the Gompoier and the Wri- 
ter of the Bong *1)ie Wacht am Bhein.*** 

Wilhelm, born on the 5th September, 1816, at 
Schmalkaldon, in Thuringia, received his first musi- 
cal instruction from his father, who was an organist. 
Ho continued his studies in the years 1834-36 at 
Cassol, under Baldowein and Bott, I/ustWirecforoi, 
and also under the celebrated old master, L. Spohr, 
whose amiable readiness to assist him exercised a 
groat influence on the progress of the industrious 
youth. His further studies he pursued under that 
admirable master of pianoforte playing, Aloys 
Schmidt, at Frankfort-on-ihe-Maine, and studied 
counterpoint under Herr A. Andrtf, at Ofil*nbach. 
In 1841, bo settled at Crefeld, and began as a music 
master. His musical valao was appreciated in edu- 
cated circles there, and ho was soon elected director 
of tbo Singacademie for mixed chorus, as well as of 
the Liedertafel. The latter raised itself so much un- 
der his direction, that it equalled the best associations 
for male singing in Qermany. During his twenty- 
four years' residence at Crefeld, Wilhelm composed 
about one hundred of his most celebrated pieces for 
piano ; one voice ; and mixed chorus : and, more 
otpedallv, a chorus of male voices. We will hero 
monrion'only *'Frflhlingsseit," "Waldlust," "Anf 
dor Wacht," "Bf&dchon, wenn ich von Dir aioho," 
Ac. But he was most inspired as a composer by 
patriotic words. Thus, in the year 1834, the "Wacht 
am Rhoin" sprang into life. 

In 1865, on the occasion of the Singers' Festival 
at Dresden, Mttllor vou dor Worro said, somewhere 
in his writings, that this grand patriotic efiusion had 
not only maae the round of land and sea, but was 
regularly established as a nattonid song. The Ger- 
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man nation has, in 1870, confirmed the assertion. In 
consequence of long and freqnent illness, Wilhelm 
was compelled, to the great regret of his many 
friends, when he was only about fifty-five, to retire 
from the direction of the vocal association — though 
the step cost him a great eflfort. In 1865, he was 
induced by still more severe sicknesses, and a yearn- 
ing for his native hills, to give up his long disinter- 
esterl efforts for the Liedertafel, and return to Schmal- 
kalden, where ho at present resides. Unfortunately, 
the feeling of oppression caused by the death of h<8 
mother, an old lady of eighty-three, which occurred 
three years since, and by the newly awakened long- 
ing to revisit Crefeld, for so many years his second 
home, has permitted him but too rarely to indulge 
in fresh musical creations, fie produced, however, 
in 1868, a magnificent chorus for male voices — 
"Wache auf, Deutschland" (words by Emil Ritter- 
haus), with the burden, *'Kein Fuss weit von dem 
Deutschen Lande soil je Franzosisch werden." (Not 
A foot's breadth of German soil shall ever become 
French.") It is no doubt included in a collection of 
twelve patriotic songs for choms of male voices, of 
which an edition of ten thousand copies, under the 
title "1870," is published by M. Schloss, Cologne, 
for the benefit of the wounded soldiers, and of the 
relatives of those who have fallen. — At preeent it has 
been cetabltshed by documentary evidence that it was 
Max Scbneckenburger, who wrote the words of "Die 
Wacht am Rhein." His widow, who lives at Thai- 
heim, near the Tuttlingen, Wurtemberg, possesses a 
letter from Scbneckenburger, to whom she was then 
engaged, in which he enclosed her the words of the 
*ong, written at the request of some friends. Max 
Scbneckenburger was bom on the 17th February, 
1819, at Thalheim, where his father was a tradesman. 
As far back as his fifteenth year, he exhibited his 
turn for poetry by writing poems, which he had 
printed, a step that, according to the Schwabischr 
Mercur, he afterwards regretted often enough, fie 
was a well-educated and very well-read man, and 
made a select collection of books, which are still in 
the possession of his widow. He died, when thirty, 
in 1849, at Burgdorf, near Berne, where he was es- 
tablished in business, and where he founded some 
ironworks. His eldest son is a rifleman in the Wur- 
temberg division of the German army. 



La Massbillaisb.— The New York Sun has the 
following : 

The Hymn of Liberty, proscribe<l during Lonis 
Bonaparte's twenty years' Reign of Terror, again re- 
sounds throughout France as of old, enkindling the 
valor and patriotism of her sons. Attention being 
again specially directed to this wonderful war lyric, 
accounts of its origin are published which are not al- 
together trustworthy. It was composed in 1792 by 
Rouget de Lisle, and I happen to po^csess what may 
be a rare mnsical work, which gives the composition 
and the story of its birth from the composer's own 
hand. This work, like musical publications general- 
ly, bears no date, but was evidently published in the 
eariy part of this century. It is the complete au- 
thor's edition of the songs, fiAy in number, of Rouget 
de Lisle, and has this title : "Cinquante Chants 
Fran<;ais. Paroles do diffdrens auteurs. Mines en 
inusique avec accompagnement do piano par Rouget 
do Lisle, A Paris, chcz Carii, Boulevard Montmartre 
No. 14. Prix, 50 fr." In a note the composer 
states that all of these songs except one. No. 2P, a 
Hymn of Liberty, were composed by himself. The 
Marseillaise Hymn, No. 23 of the collection, is pre- 
faced by the following words, which I translate lit- 
erally : 

"No. 23. 



"IIYMNB DBS MARSBILLAIS. 

"I wrote the words and the air of this song at Stras- 
bourg during the night which followed the declara- 
tion of war at the end of April, 1 792. Called at first 
the Song of the Army of the Rhine, it reached Mar- 
seilles by the way of a constitutional journal con- 
ducted under the kuspires of the illuotrious and un- 
fortunate Dietrick. When it made such an explosion 
[nic] some months afterward I was wandering in Al- 
sace under the burden of dismissal from office, in- 
curred at Huningae for having refused my adhesion 
to the catastrophe of the 10th August, and was pur- 
sued by immediate proscription, which in the follow- 
ing year, at the commencement of the terror, tJirew 
me into the prisons of Robespierre, whence I was 
only liberated after the 9th Thermidor. 

R. de L." 

The above is probabljr the only authentic account 
of the production of the immortal Marsoilhiise from 
the pen of its inspired author-composer, and possess- 
es accordingly a peculiar interest. k. p. f. 

New York, Sept. 14, 1870. 



Mme. Sainton-Dolby's Farewell Concert 

[A friend sends us the following silp from a Lon- 
don paper, without date ] 

At her annual concert given in St. James's Hall 
yesterday afternoon, Mme. Sainton -Dolby bade fare- 
well to the public she has so long and faithfully serv- 
ed. We have not enough great English artists to 
make the retirement of one an erent of no conse- 
quence, and therefore yesterday's leave-taking had a 
legitimate claim upon attention. But, because it was 
the leave-taking of Mme. Sainton-Dolby, a claim not 
only legitimate, but special, was superadded. Few 
artists can boast a career so long, so uniformly suc- 
cessful, and so intimately connected with the nro- 
gress of English music in its highest forms. Few 
artiMts, let us add, have held a prominent place with 
more rightful pretensions, or have shown themselves 
better fitted by ability, consciention^ness, and seal to 
minister to the public pleasure. For these reasons 
we are justified in regarding Mme. Sainton-Dolby's 
farewell as one of particular significance, and in treat- 
ing it accordingly. 

Mention has already been made of the uniform 
success enjoyed by our English contralto ; and it inay 
be interesting to note that success attended her at the 
verv bef^inning of her professional life. Charlotte 
Dolby had not been long in the Royal Academy of 
Music — we speak now of events that took place thir- 
ty-six years ago — before she was chosen as one of the 
semi-chorus in connection with the Ancient Concerts. 
Whatever the value of the Ancient Concerts to their 
patrons and the public, there can be little doubt that 
to the enthusiastic girl-student they were worth much. 
Malibran, Grisi, Caradori, Mario, Rubini, Braham, 
Tambnrini, Lablache — in short, every available great 
artist of the time — sang at those exclusive gatherings; 
and the singing of each, we need scarcely add, was a 
lesson for the young choralist who so soon became 
eminent herself. 

In 1837 Miss Dolby gained the King's scholarship 
at the Royal Academv ; and in 1840-41 she made 
her first tour (under the management of Mr. Henry 
Blagrove, and accompanied by Miss Bruce and Lind- 
ley, the violoncellist) to the provinces, where she was 
destined to find so many admirers. About this time 
also Miss Dolby first sang at the concerts of the Sa- 
cred Harmonic Society — concerts from which, during 
thirty years, she was never absent an entire season. 
Her relations with this great society are now unique 
for long duration and unswerving constancy. More- 
over they were the origin of reminiscenc<)s which 
roust have a place among those she cherishes with 
special fondness. It was at a concert in Exeter Hall 
that Miss Dolby made the acquaintance of Mendels- 
sohn, who, delighted with her rendering of the lovely 
air from "St. Paul," "But the Tx)rd is mindful," ask- 
ed an introduction to his English interpreter. The 
friendship thus happily begun was not less happily 
continued ; for, in the same year (1849), Miss Dolby 
fulfilled an engagement at the T>cipsic Gewandhaus 
Concerts, then under the joint directorship of Men- 
delssohn and Gade. 

In 1846, as evei^ render of mnsical history knows, 
Mendelssohn was busy with his last great work, 
"Elijah," in regard to which, and in connection with 
Miss Dolby, an anecdote is told that has never, so 
far as we know, appeared in print. At a dinner to 
which both the composer and the singer were invited , 
Mendelssohn apologized for being late, on the trronnd 
that "Elijah" had detained him, and added, "I have 
sketched the bass part, and now for the contralto." 
Some interest was naturally expressed in the latter 
by the English guest, upon which Mendelssohn re- 
joined, "It wtll suit you very well, for it is a true 
woman's part, half-angel, half devil." The master's 
definition mav have born wronc^, hut his prediction 
was right. The contralto music of "Elijah" has suit- 
ed Mme. Sainton-Dolby to some pnrpose ; and. let 
us add, she has, in an equal degree, suited it. That 
she did not take part in the memorable Birmingham 
Festival of 1847, when the last great oratorio was 
produced, is a matter of history ; hut it is no less a 
matter of fact that she very speedily became Men- 
delssohn's accepted interpreter. At the sucoessive 
pcrformancesof "Elijah" in Exeter Hull, under the 
composer's own direction. Miss Dolby sang the con- 
tralto airs, and Mendelssohn's impulsive words, 
"Thank you, from my heart. Miss Dolby," after, "O, 
rest in the Lord," are never likely to be forgotten by 
her to whom they were addressed. From that time 
to the present Mme. Sainton has occupied tlie post of 
first Enfflish contralto, with how much credit to her- 
self and advantage to the public we need not say. 
To discuss the merits of the artist at whose career we 
have just glanced would be superfluous. They are 
known and appreciated by everybody who takes the 
slightest interest in musical matters ; and the remem- 
brance of them will be cherished in proportion to 
their rarity. | 



Coming now to yesterday's concert, it will be as- 
sumed that St. James's Hall was crowded by a sym- 
pathetic audience, to whom Mme. Sainton's farewell 
was of greater interest than a capital programme and 
a long array of artists. Mme. MonMli, Mme. Sini- 
CO, Mme. Volpini, Mme. Trehelli-Bettini, Signor 
Gardoni, and Signor Gassier contributed the foreign 
element indispensable to the success of all great con- 
certs during the London season ; but their doings 
need not detain us, the pieces sung being quite as fa- 
miliar as the singers. What was done by the Eng- 
lish artists deserves more attention, if only because 
three songs from Mme. Sainton's own pen fell to 
their lot. These were, "The Village Bridge" (Mr. 
Lewis Thomas), "A Bridal Song" (Mr. W. H. 
Cummings). and "Marjorie's Almanac" (Mins Edith 
Wynne) — works which fairly represent the compos- 
er's ability, and which, admirably rendered, made as 
good an effect as anything in the programme. Other 
songs were given by' Mme. Sherrington, Miss Ang^le, 
Messrs. Byron, Maybrick, and Santley ; the London 
Glee and Madrigal Union pleasantly varying the pro- 
ceedings with contributions from their favorite reper- 
tory. We must not forget to mention also that M. 
Sainton played with Mr. Walter Macfarren a set of 
three romances for violin and piano by the latter gen- 
tleman, and joined Messrs. Benedict and Lemmens 
in Gounod's meditation on Bach's first prelude, doing 
both in the excellent way for which he is distinguish- 
ed. The lMfn{ficiaire sang four times, two of her 
pieces being sacred and two secular. That she was 
received with applause, again and again renewed, we 
need hardly sav ; and, as though stimulated to a 
special effort, Mme. Sainton sang in a manner that 
deepened the regret of parting. Rarely has she given 
Handel's "What though I trace" ("Solomon") with 
more expressive power or greater perfection of style. 
As much might be said with regard to the "Evening 
Prayer" from "Eli," the pathos and tenderness of 
which could not have been surpassed. In Claribel's 
"Childi«n*8 Voices," and "Caller Herrin'," Mme. 
Sainton was heard to the special advantage becom- 
ing the occasion ; and in all she earned applause, re- 
calls, and encores that most emphatically marked the 
approbation and sympathy of her audience. In fine, 
let OS say that worthy of Mme. Sainton's public ca- 
reer was her leaving it 

"Truth will stand when a' things failin'," declares 
the Scotch ditty with which Mme. Sainton made her 
final bow ; and the line serves to remind us that, 
though the artist has quitted the platform, the truth 
of her example and precept may still guide her suc- 
cessors. "Go home, Mme. Sainton," observed Ros- 
sini, after hearing the English contralto sing a Han- 
delian air—"co home, and teach others to phrase like 
yourself." It is to be hoped that, in the capacity in- 
dicated by the illustrious composer, Mme. Sainton 
will for many years servo the cause of art ; but, any- 
how, she will enjoy in her retirement the esteem of 
the public, to whom she has been such a faithful ser- 
vant. 



A Ifilsson Concert and How a "New Tork 
Soprano Enjoyed it 

(CorrMpoodoim of the Sprlogflnld Repablkan). 

m 

New York, Saturday, Oct. 1. 

I have been to hear Nilsson, and I am constiained 
to write to .somebody almnt it. To hear the Nightin- 
gale who is enchanting the new world after compell- 
ing the homage of the old, was to me an event worfh 
recording. I remember, when music was just open- 
ing some of her temple doors to me, what (a grievous 
grief it was to my soul when I missed hearing; Jenny 
Lind. How 1 huncrered and thirsted aft^r her ! The 
divinest priestess of that holy place she has ever re- 
mained m my imnginniion. thout^ I have since 
heard many of the world's acknowlflfiged great ones 
in musical art. The wonderful vocalism and clear 
elocution of Sontajr are still fre«h in my memory. 
Then the consciention;*, thorough and powerful La- 
granjrc ; the thrilling and terrible Pcnco, who almost 
paralyzed the French critics with her great Italian 
pa.s«ion ; the unrivallod Tiliens ; the pyrotcchnical 
Pfttti (Carlottn) and the marvellous little Adolina; 
and how I have luxuriated in the larao, classical, 
ever-satisfying sostcnuto of Parcpn. But all these 
with the hosts of other lesser lights, — the Piccolominis, 
the Gazxanisas, the Kelloggs, etc., were forf^ttcn, 
they and their works together, at Sieinway hall, yos- 
terrlay afternoon. 

The newspaper accounts have been somewhat con- 
flictiniTy and there has been notnmnltas of yore about 
the "divine Jenny ;" nor has there been any of the 
enthusiasm whioh Ims prevailed when some lesser 
artists have appeared among us ; so one can hejir 
Nilsson unprejudiced and jud^ of her uMbiase(|. 
Yesterday. I took my place among the lan^ audi- 
ence in a more passive state than I remember being 
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in on anj occanion of the kind. I did not expect to 
be astonished nor to be orerwhelmingly delighted, 
thoogh one coald but expect a great mosical feast 
from sach a combination of crowned talent. 

The orchestra, made up of familiar fkoes and in- 
stmments, was led bv the heroic Maretxek, grown 
gray in the serrice of an exacting public and spoiled - 
prima donnas. The impresario wields his baton 
with the slightest movement compatible with mark- 
ing the time, bat concentrating in his short, nnobtru- 
sire motions the most surprising amoant of nervous 
energy and magnetic command. I did not discover 
the black eye and pummeled nose that the notorious 
R. R. Rg-e is said to have given him, but I could 
not help regarding the veteran dealer in high art 
with new respect when recalling the figure of the 
wholesale merchant in low art at the Grand Opera 
house. The failures of Max to get rich out of the 
magnificent material with which he has been enrich- 
ing the public these twenty years, became honorable 
in comparison with the personal successes of him who 
robs the public and degrades its morals with his dia- 
bolical "TempUtions." 

The gay overture to "Fra Diavolo*' alwavs puta 
one in fine spirits, and it was yesterday exhilarating 
in its freshness and completeness of rendering. The 
old favoiite tenor Brignoli, and the new baritone 
Yei^r seemed very acceptable to the audience in the 
popular duet from "Bclisario," but the new singer 
seemed to me wonderfully like Sydney Smith's dog, 
"extromary ornary," while Brignoli has certainly a 
voire of delicious sweetness and power, with a genu- 
ine Italian warmth in his tone : his art (tell it not in 
Gath) is sometimes poor, and on this occasion I was 
sorry to hear the same old conventional tricks that 
we've all outgrown. Our new American contralto, 
Miss Anna lionise Gary, hrirtgs an effective voice, a 
good school and an agreeable person— a combination 
of pleasant things. The quality of her voice, with all 
due deference to the critic who pronounced it Italian, 
is nevertheless American. It is like hundreds of 
voices in New England, with the added grace of cul 
ture. It reminds one slightly of Miss Phillips, though 
it is less powerful, and less distinguished in quality, 
and possesses none of the dramatic element of that 
artist's voice. She sang the great contralto song 
from "Semiramide," showing excellent ability in vo- 
calization ; but when encored, "Kathleen Mavonr- 
neen" was rendered with rather ordinarv style and 
expression. Miss Gary is a blonde and good look- 
ing, not in her "premiere jeunesse," certainly, hut 
Jroung enough to achieve still more in art than she 
las already done. 

Vieuxtemps, the king of the violin 1 At his foet I 
should lay down my pen. Such ooetry breathes from 
under his enchanted fingers ! What delicacy ! )\hat 
wonders of execution 1 How flowing the cantahile, 
how crisp the staccato, how swift the coruscating 
scales I What an amazing amount of ornamentation 
always subordiuatad to the main rouBical idea ! The 
strong, pure, human-like tonen, — all these wonders 
one mast hear to conceive. Of the performance of 
Miss Anna Mehlig on the piano forte, I who am not 
a great lover of tlint instrument can only say, her de- 
lightful music made mo forgot both performer and 
piano, a pleaMure not often experienced in listening 
to that unpoetical instrument. 

So much for the magnificent concomitants ; but, 
groat and satisfactory as they were, the centre of do- 
sire, the acme of enjoyment mnst of course be Nils- 
son. And what shalfl 8ay of her? Some persons 
have expressed disappointment in her. A lady who 
sat next me said, "1 heard her in Paris ; she is not 
comparable with Adelimi Paiti." Fourth or fifth on 
tlie programme she came, n tall, graceful figure, ap- 
parently unfettered by whalehones, dressed in a flesh- 
colored silk, court train, with bine and white striped 
satin petticoat, cordage a la Pompadour and coat 
sleeves. Her blonde hair was arranged in a large 
coil of hmidd, not high above her forehead, nor low on 
her neck, but at a point admirably sniting; the con- 
tour of her finely shaped head. ITor face as she 
turned toward the strong liirht was lovely indeed, an 
oxprcission of almost ini'fFiihIo)iweetncs!f, harmonizing 
with a simplicity and unconRciouAneMi of manner, 
wholly charming. This was NiUson as I surveyed 
her from my distant point, waiting hronthlossly for 
the finishing of the organ, piano, and flute prelude to 
Gounod's licautiful "Ave Maria." The opening 
phnise of the song "Ave Maria" was so softly deliver- 
ed that for a moment I qncsdoncd whether my great 
distance from the stage did not produce an effect not 
intended by the singer ; hat as the soft, sweet notes 
followed in the melody, clear and perfect, I bciran to 
feel the power of perfectly mnsicMl tones. Refine- 
ment and delicacy, comhincd with a penetration 
which makes it •miiiprescnt, were the first apparent 
qualities of t\m wonderful voice ; but m tlie song 
went on and the earnestness of the pmyer increased, j 
the volume of those sweet sounds grew to a surprising I 



power, at tha same time losing none of their aniqae 
beauty. Here was a perfect voice ; but it seemed to 
me that a reverent use had made this perfbctness. 
The fine gift of nature had not been sacrificed in a 
reckless straining after startling efiects, but conscien- 
tious care had resulted in absolute purity of tone. I 
thought her conception highly intelligent ; her ex- 
pression is not passionate but spiritual. In the fa- 
miliar song from "Lucia di Lammermoor" one finds 
a new quality, as though the character had become 
clothed with higher attributes than we had known 
before. The strong Italian fervor of mere passion I 
believe Nilsson does not possess ; hers is rather intel- 
lectual and spiritual. In "The Last Rose of Sum- 
mer" there was a tenderness combined with this ele- 
vated quality, which made it supremely lovely. 

Her roulades, trills and all accessory ornamenta- 
tion are given with exceeding clearness and beauty. 
There te indeed "not one unpleasant tone in her 
voice." Loud or soft, high or low, her entire range 
is mellifluous as a flute. In the song, with flute ac- 
companiment, where she sings sometimes in unison 
and sometimes in harmony with that instrument, her 
tones were the sweeter, though she was doubtless ac- 
companied by a master. In short, to one entranced 
with this dear nightingale, she seemed, indeed, as she 
curved her neck gracefully toward her shoulder, and 
leaned in a marked manner toward the stage, like 
some pure bird informed with intelligence, pouring 
out for us coarser mortals a new strain of divine 
raelodv* 8. 
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London. 

Grtstal Palace Saturday Concerts.— The 
fifteenth series, to commence .on Saturday the first of 
October, will comprise twenty-six concerts— iwelve 
before and fourteen after Ghristmas— the flrst concert 
of the second portion to take place on the 2lst of 
January, and the last on the 22nd of April. The 
performances will be conducted by Mr. Manns, whose 
benefit concert will he held on the 29th April. The 
hand and chorus will be the same as during last sea- 
son, and the programmes selected on the same princi- 
ples. That the same standard work-i of the great 
masters will be performed wirh all possible care, new 
works of importance brought forward when practica- 
ble, and every endeavor made to maintain the repu- 
tation of the Crystal Palace Concerts, may bo taken 
for flrranted. 

The present year being the hundredth year of the 
anniversary of the birth of Beethoven (bom at Bonn 
on the 17th December, 1770), a moro than usual 
prominence is to be given to his works in the first 
twelve conqprts of the series. It is intended to per- 
form the nine symphonies, with snch overtures, con- 
certos, and other compositions, vocal and orchestral, 
as can he conveniently introduced ; and that all 
which intimate acquaintance, aif«!ctionate stndy, and 
cifcfnl rehearsal can do will ho done fo put thc^e im- 
mortal works before the subscribers in a fuller and 
finer light even rhan hitherto, and thus to do honor 
to the memory of the great master, may safelv be 
counted on in advance. On one of tho Saturrtays 
tho performance is to consist of Ftdetio, in English, 
produced in tlie new theatre. 

The First "Florbstan." The Orchestra of 
Sept. 30, has the following : 

In our obituary of to-<1ay we chronicle the death of 
one who formed one of the last few links that still 
bind us to the claAsical period of music. The name 
of Joseph An^uHtus Roeckol is well known in the 
musical world in connection with the flrst introduc- 
tion of the masterpieces of Gorman . opera into this 
country, whiUt it^ owner's intimate friendship with 
Beethoven, and tho fart of his having been the origi- 
nal Florestan in **Fi(Mfo" aro matters of history, 
which will ensure a short sketch of his life being in- 
teresting to our musical readers. 

Bom August 2Sth, 1783. in Nenhnrg vorm Wald, 
in the Upper Palatinate, and originally destined for 
the Church, the subject of onr memoir enjoyed a 
classical education, which *Btood him in good need 
when, in his twentieth year, he exchanged theology 
for a diplomatic career, and entered the service of tho 
then Elector of Bavaria as Secretary of JjOgation at 
Snlzhnrg. At the breaking ont of the war Iwtwcen 
Bavaria and Austria in 1804, and the subsequent 
recall of the Salzburg IjCgation, young Uocekul ac- 
ccpte«l a tempting offer from the Impresario of tho 
Court theatre at Vienna (who had heanl him sing at 
an amateur operatic performance) to fiilfll an engairo- 
ment at primo tenore at tho Imperial Opera. His 
success at Vienna was so great as to determine him 
to adopt definitively tho operatic career, and it wm 



at tha oommeneement of this (in the summer of 1805) 
that his assumption, and indeed "creation," of tho 
part of Fioraian in "Fidelio" gained him the friend- 
ship of Beethoven, a friendship which lasted until 
the great 'composer's death. 

In 1823 Francis the First appointed Roeckel to the 
professorship of singing at the Imperial Opera, and 
m this capacitv the excellence or his method was 
demonstrated by a list of distinguished pupils, fore- 
most amongst whom was the celebrated Henrietta 
Sontag. In 1828 Roeckel obeyed a call to Aix-la- 
Chapelle as Director of the Opera, and in the follow- 
ing year he conceived and executed the idea of intro- 
ducing German opera into Paris by means of a com- 
plete German perionaU. 

In oonse(|uenoe of the great suecess of this venture 
—the electric effect produced bv his chorus being 

fsrticularly remarkable— our director remained in 
^aris until 1832, when he was induced by Monk 
Mason, the then Impresario of the Italian Opera at 
the King's Theatre, to try the same experiment in 
London. 

Many of onr readers will doubtless remember the 
enthusiasm evoked by this flrst introduction of Ger- 
man opera to the metropolis, and the profound im- 
pression created by the first representation of ''FitU' 
Uo," "Der FrthcfiiiU** and other— then novel— mas- 
terpieces of the German school, with a cast including 
Scliroder-Devrient as prima donna, Haitzinger as 

Erimo tenore, and the great Hummel (Roeckel's 
rother-indaw) as conductor. 
In 1835 Professor Roeckel retired from operatic 
life, but continued his career of musical nsefulness in 
this, his adopted country, for many years after; in- 
deed, it was not until 1853 that he finally returned to 
his native land to enjoy the well-earned fruits of his 
active and eventful life. 

On the 19th inst., at the ripe age of 87, our old 
friend gently fell asleep, liearing with him the afTeo- 
tionate remembrance of all those who had been for- 
tunate enough to beoome acquainted with his kindly, 
genial disposition, and to appreciate his high moral 
worth. 

Alfred Nioholsoit. The Athenttum pays the 
following tribute to a gentleman with whom we onco 
had the pleasure to ride from Birmingham to Londpn 
(it was after the Musical Festival of 1861, in which 
he had borne part in the orchestra), and whose con- 
versation, full of refined taste and of intelligent in- 
terest alike in art and in the advanced thought of the 
age we remember still with pleasure. 

The obituary of lost week records the recent death, 
at liOicester, of Mr. Alfred Nicholson, aged forty- 
eight, after his having for some years been with- 
drawn from public duty by a wearing and hopeless 
illness. The choice ot his instrument — the oIk>o — is 
one which may be said to limit the player to orches- 
tral or concerted performances ; but in these the ex- 
cellence and value of Mr. Nicholson were well known, 
and honorable to his roaster, M. Barret. As a man, 
he was of a genial nature,— one who cherishcil refined 
tastes and fancies, besides those of his own art : m 
brief, belonging to the company of contemporary 
English players, who, so far as manners and culture 
are concerned, have most acceptably replaced those 
of the preceding generation in this conntry. The 
sufferings of his laj<t vears wcro kindly ministered to, 
and, as far as possible, allcviatetl hy his friends and 
comrades in art. Bnt this was no exception to a 
well-known rule. The unobtrnsive kindness and 
liberality of musician to brother mnsicinn. in the hour 
of trial and decay, cannot bo ovor-e8timatc<1, and 
should never be forgotten by those protesting against 
the ascetics, happily diminishing in nnmher, who 
have l)oen used to decry a gracious and lovely art as 
one which necessarily ilemoralixos its professors. 

Vienna. — The Beethoven Centenary Festival will 
commsnce on tho 16th December next. .Tliefollow- 
Ine is the programme :— Friday, the ICth Docembur, 
FitMio : Saturday, tlie 1 7th, afternoon, in the rooms 
of the Society of the Friends of Mumic, grand con- 
cert, comprising : — Prologue ; Ninth Symphony ; 
Playing by Mmo. Schumann and Mme. Qompertx- 
Bettelheim ; Sunday, the 18th, morning, in the same 
locality, Jl//sfa Solemnis; evening, grand bnnqnct; 
Monday, the 19th, morning, in the same locality, 
Concert of Chamlwr Music ; evening, at the Imperial 
Theatre, Egmont. — Among the Beethoven MS8. in 
the library of the Society of the Friends of Music, 
f hrr3 aro the fragments of a Violin Concerto with or- 
chestra nccompanimtnt. Tho introductory move- 
ment is completed, and a Inrire part of the Allegro ; 
quite enough, in fact — at least so ^ny competent 
Jndges, or those who consider themselves as such, to 
givo an idea what was tho plan of tho whole work. 
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Acting upon this saygestion, Horr HeUmesbmer in- 
tendt oompletinff this tono and then having it per- 
ibrmed. Heir Hellmetberger is e clerer man, and 
might, M thinks the hnmble paragraphist who pens 
tbese lines, employ himself more profitably and more 
sensibly. If fierr Hellmesberger wants a new peir of 
shoes — the said paragraphist is now indalging in a 
little sportt?e allegory— let him have a new pair, bat 
whaterer he does let him not attempt to step into a 
pair of BeethoTeil's. He wonid find them horribly 
too big for him.— lofuf. i#ttf . World. 

Muaio nr Gbbkavt. A "rambling Correspon- 
dent" of iituical World writes : 

Opera in Germany, except in Austria, is now bat 
little heard. Sunday is the principal day for the per- 
formance of the lyric drama. On the' other dsys 
JIays national in their expression are chiefly given, 
n Vienna the Stnttgard tenor, Herr Heinrich Son- 
theim, and the Berlin tenor, Herr Wachtel, have been 
starring. There is an excellent local tenor in Herr 
Wathen, who is not, however, such a powerfal singer 
as either Sontheim or Wachtel, both of whom, like 
Dnpres and Tamberilk, have anr nnmber of high 
chest Cs at command. Mr. Adams, the Englfoh 
tenor who sang at Covent Garden Theatre, has left 
Vienna. ICiss Minnie Hanck is engaged at Vienna. 
In Beriin the Operahonse frequenters are anxiously 
waiting for the return of Pauline Lucca, who went 
to Pont-h-Moosson (France) to nurse her wounded 
husband, the Baron Von Rahden. Fran Harriers- 
Wippem and Fr&ulein Lehmann are the leading 
prime dorme. The former is known in London ; the 
latter is likely to find her way there— she can act as 
well as sing. There is a Swedish tenor, Herr Ar- 
noldson, who has made . a favorable impression in 
Berlin as Count Almaviva. Hen- Niemann is, how- 
ever, the great magnet of attraction : he is perhaps 
now the most declamatory tenor in EnrofM. FriLu- 
lein Muzoll has appeared with success as Oabriele in 
Kreutzer's Dom Naektioffer mu Grenada. Meyeiheer's 
Cfamp of SiUsia has been revived in Berlin, and is, 
of coume, as a martial opera most liked. The sopra- 
no part was originally written for Jenny Lind, who 
was to have sung it in English at Dniry Lane Thea- 
tre, but broke her engagement to appear at Her 
Majesty's Theatre, for which a jury gave Mr. Bunn 
£2,500 damages. In the Prussian capital patriotic 
airi and part songs have been in the ascendant. Herr 
Tanbertand Herr Eckort have composed national 
appeals ; but the music of all this style of music is 
pitched in one key— there is a sameness which be- 
comes monotonous. Heard from a marching regi- 
ment, some of the melodies are stirring enough. The 
old German repertory, is unusually ridi in national 
airs, and there is not a town in which a hapeOmeisUr 
or director is to be found who is not oontributing a 
new work ; but the Waeht am Rkdn maintains its 
supremacy. Wa» Uaun dU Trompebm of Amdt 
Q813) is often heard, as, of course, Was i§t dm 
Deuiaehen VaUrland, also Amdt Tauhert's VorwSriB, 
VorwHrU is exciting enough. Dr. F. Hiller's Zur 
Wekre is also a soldier's stimulant. As for the 
Sieffttmartdi, the compositions for the pianoforte are 
innumerable with names of all the localities where 
battles have bisn fought. Whilst music is thus 
brought to bear to stir up the nation, artists are at 
work night and day to produce prints of the foats of 
arms of the Germans. Portraits, photographic and 
otherwise, appear of all the generals, the royal ones 
in the ascendant, of oourse. But not the least curi- 
ous of these art publications are the caricatures which 
are to be seen in the windows of every kind of shop 
in all the leading towns. Some of tnese prints are 
of a coarse kind, but the majoritv are sufBcientlv 
droll, and as they were published prior to the precipi- 
tate downfall of Imperialism in Fnmce, no particular 
objection could be made for the German humorists 
to present the Bonapartes in a ridiculous point of 
view, especially as the example had been set in Paris. 
Cologne, Sepi, 17. o. L. o. 
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BOSTON. OCT. aa. 1870. 

Symphony Gonoerts. 

The Harvard Musical Association announces its 
Sixth Season of ten concerts. *They will begin, with 
most encouraging auspices, on Thursday afternoon, 
Nov. 3, at half past three o'clock, as heretofore. The 
subscription for season tickets is larger than ever bo- 



fore : showfaig that neither the raising of the price, 
nor the formidable competition of the Thomas Or- 
cfaeatra, nor the Nilsson coming the same week, 
has rendered these concerts any the less in- 
dispensable to the lovers of good music. The plan of 
a Public Rehearsal, en the Tuesday before each con- 
cert, has been adopted with the hope that it may not 
only help those who attend the concerts to appreciate 
the Symphonies, Ac., more by hearing them twice 
over, but also that it may add to the emolument of 
the musicians, who will r.ceive whatever profit may 
arise from the rehearsals. 

We give, below, the programmes of the ten con- 
certs, so for as they have been determined. The 
Symphony, however, which is set down for the ninth 
eoneert, is contingent on the arrival of the music 
which has been ordered from Vienna, where it would 
have to be copied from the manuscript score. It will 
be seen that the whole series of programmes pivots 
upon BasTHOVBir, and the centennial anniversary of 
the great composer's birth. The first and last coo- 
certs, as well as that occurring on the 15th of Decem- 
ber, two days before the birthday, are to be mainly or 
entirely of bis music. The Choral Fantasia of that 
fourth concert will be but the prelude to the perform- 
ance of the Ninth or Choral Symphony, in the pro- 
duction of which, a day or two later, the Harvard 
Association will unite with the Handel and Haydn 
Society. And, in accordance with the plan suggest- 
ed by the Committee of the Harvard, that whole 
week will be filled with Beethoven Concerts given by 
the several musical Societies, Clubs and individual 
artists of our city. 

The programmes here given oifor three of Beetho- 
ven's Symphonies, three of his Concertos for the 
piano, seven of his Overtures (including all the four 
to Ftdelio or Leonore) ; the Choral Fantasia, vocal 
selections from his great opera, &c. The Sympho- 
nies chosen for the other concerts bear a historical re- 
lation to Beethoven ; Haydn and Mosart precede the 
birthday concert, and Schubert, Mendelssohn, Schu- 
mann, Gade, follow in their order. 

— Tb* ptoOM msilwd vltii %*wn gtvM ftnr itaa flnt tine lu 
OooMrts ; IbOM villi ••, for th« fln* iloM Ib BmIod. 

PR00S4in»a. 

Fim Concert, Nov, 3, 1870. 

I. 

1 loaoffQial Omtuie. (*'W«lhe d« HSum "^Op. Ii4. 

a «SMr«l('flo«n, from a«n«rt. Op.48 ** 

No. 4. '*Th« bM^viM proebkim," fto. 
*■ 0. BoatUed rSoog of RopoataDoo). 
M. W. Whiinoj. 

8 leurth PtoM OoDooto, In O BootliOfvsB. 

Hugo LMmh%rd. 

n. 

1 •Prtlado to third Aot of **Mod«,** Obomblol. 

a MBaaa Ari« : *'aiT« mo iMok mj dtmrMt Xantor," 

from thoSt. MftttbAw PupIod If orio Boob. 

M. W. Whitncj. 
8 lifth Symphony, la C minor Boothovto. 

Second Concert, Nov. 17. 

I. 

1 **nnt Ovoriurt to "Leonore," In Bnihoven. 

a •*Ooneorto tot the Tlolln, In A minor Tlottf. 

B. Liirtemnnn. 
8 «67mphoBlePoem: •'Leo Pnlndii*' Umt. 

IT. 

1 **B7m^ionj, In minor, Nn. 9 Haydn. 

a GhaoooBO, for Ylollo, (with SehasMBB^ piano-forte 

aeoompanlmant). Baeh. 

B. UetamaoB. 
a •Itet'Ofartwn. Jnlins Blets. 

Third Concert, Dec, 1. 
I. 

1 •*8eeond Orwtnre to *'iieonora,*' In 0. . . .Beathovoo. 
a Aria and Gavotte, from Oroheatfal 8ttlle In D. . . Baeh. 
8 Symphony In 0, (**Jnpiter") Monrc. 

n. 

1 ••Ofortnreto "Ptaleka" Obwnhinl. 

a Ooneerto for PlaBO-foita B otthof tt , 

B. J. Lang* 
8 Ofwtnre to "Bniyantha" Wobor. 

Fourth Concert, Dec, 15, 1870. 

U3r BuTHOTBH BoBv, Dso. 17, 1770. 

I. 

1 TblrdOv«ctnrito"LiOBor»"("VUUi»''),lBO. 
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from "fidello :*' '*Aboeh«iiloher! «i> altot dn 

Unr* Beathown. 

Mme. Bertlia Johannean. 

*CAonu of Prtooaam, from the eaoM 

Orphene Mnoleal Snelety. 
SovMlh Symphony, In A, op. 93 Baa th ota a . 

II. 

•Aadaata and Adagio from tho "Piomathami" Ballet. 

Beethoraa. 
*IkalBBto for Plaoo, Ondieitra and Ghonu,_op. 80. 

Xmst Panbo. 



Fifth Concert, Jan. 5, 1871. 

I. 
1 ••U»aitnre. 

a *PlaBo-forta CoBMrto. la D mlaor Monrt 

MlM Anna MahllK. 
8 •Ponrth Overture to **flda»o" ("LaoBore'*iBeathov«n. 

II. 

1 *Omn Tngna, In minor, ammged for tba Piano- 
forte by Limt • ....Baob. 

Mta Anna Mehllg. 
a Symphony In C, No. 9 Sehnbert. 

Sixth Concert, Jan, 26. 
I. 

1 •r<iT«i»iel t*i "TiOhcnxrin** "ITagBor. 

3 Aria (Contralto) : '-JSrb Irma dieb," from tba St. 

MattbowPaarion Mujiie Baeh 

Hre. C. A. Barry. 
8. ••Piano Oonaarto, la G mlaor, op. 88. ... . .llflaeb*l»e. 

(Died 1870). 
J. C. D. Parker. 

n. 

1 Third Symphony (•'Sooteh"), In A mlnor.ll«ndalM«bn. 
a •Grartnre to *'WllIiam Tall" Boirinl. 

Seventh Concert, Feb, 9. 

I. 

Tbisd Symphony ("Ooiogna**!, In B flat SehmnaaB. 

n. 

1 •PmC-Overtua, Op. liO Tolkmann. 

a Plaao Goaearto, Ho a. In F minor Chopin. 

■nao Leoabard. 
8 Overture to **Oanoveva*' Sehnmann. 

Eighth Concert, Feb, 23. 

r. 

1 0f«4iiire to '<Madea" Chambiai. 

a ••Third Symphony, in A minor Gade. 

II. 

1 Ovartnra to "Manfred** BebamaaB. 

a ••Bntr* acta in "ManfVod" •• 

8 •Solta for Orebaetra, In C, op. 101 Baff. 

1 Introd. and Pngne. a Ulnnot. 8 Adagletto. 
4 Sehetso. 6. Maroh. 

Ninth Concert, Ifarch 9. 

I. 

1 ••^mphony, in C. arranged from Grand Dno for 

Plano(op. 140) by JoaohIm Sehabart. 

a Alia lloaart. 

8 •Ovwtuoto"Madan** 

n. 

1 •SymplMttie Poem : "Taeio** 

a 

3 Ororturc to "TannhftoMr" Wegncr. 

Tenth Concert, MarA SS. 

I. 

1 Ovartare to "Oorfolanni** Beethoven. 

a nfkh Piano Oonoerto, In E flat ** 

n. 

a Owrtnre to^Bamnnt** Baethofan. 

a Magaifleat, Ib B flat, (Ohoraa with Orehcotral. 

Pnimata. 
By tho Oeeilia, Ite., under diraetion of A. Kialea. 
aiann. 
8 SIghth Symphoay, la F 



Theodore Thomases Concerts. 

The long, rich, almoet cloyinfr feast is over. It 
ended with the Beethoven matinee and the miscella- 
neous evening concert of last Saturday. The prom- 
ise of the ten programmes has been fulfilled to the 
letter,— to a charm. So perfect an orchestra, under 
such quiet, admirable control, Boston knew not until 
Thomas came. Whatever was presented, whether 
symphony or waltz, things classical or of "the fu- 
ture.** strains divine or devilish (like some by Lisic), 
the rendering was nearly all that hearer, or composer 
even, oould wish. The drawbacks were : first, that 
so many concerts should be crowded in\o two weeks. 
But it is only by playbig all the time, of course, that 
so costly an enterprise can pay ; it is like having an 
opera, a theatre upon one's hands. And on the oth- 
er hand, exhausting as it is to listen to so much io 
close succession, here were opportunities which mu- 
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8ic>loTers would not willingly forego ; for there 
too mnch to be learned, as well as to be enjoyed ; and 
erery blessing costs a certain sacrifice. Another 
drawback was the great length of the programmes, 
aggrarared by more or less indulgence of the encore ; 
bnt this was almost nnaToidable in the solution of the 
donble problem, how to minister largely enough to 
classical tastes, and at the same time gratify curiosity 
for new composers, and offer plenty of bonnei boucfie$ 
to the amusement seekers. Another was the large 
admixturo of the strange and questionable element of 
modem *' programme-music," the " Symphonic 
Poems" and what not of Liszt and Wagner. But 
here, too, one heartily thanks Mr. Thomas for giving 
us these opportunities of knowing these things at a 
distance, before shaking hands with them and getting 
committed to them in our own concert enterprises ; 
so adequately presented, and so often, one could find 
out what spirit they are of, and whether he desired 
more acquaintance. — Shall we hint yet one other 
drawback,— only felt, of course, by frequent listeners 1 
This namely : that in the very finish and perfection 
of such playing, where all works together smoothly 
like an admirable machine in perfect order,^and in 
the yery sweetness of such blended sounds, one feels 
at last a somethmg cloying, a certain drowsy, dreamy, 
lotus-like sensation ; so that the music, with all its 
beauty, seems to lack life and reality. This one felt 
particularly sometimes in the renderings of Beetho- 
Ten ; it seemed as if the thing had got to be done 
more by heroic acts of faith, the victory to be achiev- 
ed in spite of one's own imperfections and rude 
means, by doing greater and better than one com- 
monly knows how. Such great work, to have life 
and force in it, perhaps, ought not to be done too 
easily. In the very automatic perfection of the eze- 
cntion, grown to be a habit, the intention of the music 
may be lost, or strike home to the hearer's heart less 
vividly; if the picture be too finished, the spirit will 
elude us. This may 'seem hypercriticism, bnt it is 
certainly not so intended ; for Thomas's men are ar- 
tists, who can enter into the soul of great music ; but 
even artists, even men of genius, do not show their 
best power in the easy routine of a perfect habit. We 
have heard the same experience confessed by a listen- 
er to one of those admirable Stringed Quartets of the 
Brothers — -~— in Germany. The same thing 
holds of compoeition ; witness the complaint of same- 
ness in so many works of Tlaydn and Moiart, with 
whom art had grown so facile and so perfisct. 

But to the concerts. We have already spoken of 
the first two, — not so fully as wo wished. Of the re- 
mainder, the most interesting were tlie two in memo- 
ry of Beethoven, when the selections were wholly 
from his works, and of the noblest. The first, how- 
ever, was by far too long. The "Eroica" alone, 
what with pauses between the movements, a;nd the 
overslow tempo in which the funeral march was 
taken, lasted almost an hour (35 minutes) I But it 
was biautifuily played, with such clear, fine outline 
in the last movements as we have not heard before. 
Tet sometimes was the pianimmo too soft for that 
hall ; nor had the whole work all the life with which 
it sometimes has inspired us in more improvised and 
rougher renderings. Then came the most poetic of 
the Piano Concertos, that in G, of which it is enough 
to say here that it was played with the best skill and 
style and feeling of Miss Ahma Mshlio, so delight- 
fully accompanied that orchestra and solo instmment 
made up one lovely picture. The cadenzfis intro- 
duced were those by Moscheles, — perhaps the best 
there are, only the Moscheles stands out too much 
before the Beethoven. The Coriolan Overture was 
given with true fire ; that, like the Egmont, is one of 
the pieces in which "every note draws blood." Then 
came a renewal of a delight of long ago, which long 
ago, too, had grown hacknied and lost its charm : 

the famous Septet, one of the master's earlier perfect 
works. But by this treatment, balancing the Clari- 
net, Bassoon and Horn with the entire String Orches- 



tra, and with such wonderfully fine rendering, verily 
it lived and breathed again a new and fresh creation. 
The parts selected (for the Septet is exceptionally 
long) were the piquant Theme and Variations, the 
Scherzo and Finale. The success was perfect ; each 
variation was a new delight : how exquisite in one of 
them the horn part 1 The florid cadenza executed at 
once by all the first violins was certainly a rare feat, 
but questionable from an artistic point of view. This 
concert closed with the Choral Fanlana, in which the 
basses of the orchestra steal in npon the free "/anta- 
siren" of the Piano with a whispered theme, yet big 
with promise of some grander thought and utterance 
to come, and work it up until the voices break in 
with a simple sort of people's tune, resembling that 
in the Ninth Symphony ; and as the instruments and 
voices grow and climb together to a climax, there is 
more than one anticipation of the sublime effects 
which have before thrilled us in the Choral Sympho- 
ny. The whole performance was a success ; Miss 
Mehlig and the Orchestra were in complete rapport ; 
and the singing by about a hundred voices fit>m the 
Handel and Haydn Society, with six good soli, was 
highly satisfactory. — But when it came to going 
home, it was too near the eleventh hour 1 

The second Beethoven Concert (Matinee) was of 
more wholesome length, and programme truly admi- 
rable; to-wit: 

Sjmphmiy No. 8, F, Op. 9B. 

OonMrto for Piano No. 5, B flat, Op. 78. 

Ovwtar* "Kttnlfr Stephan," Op. 117. 

Septot. Op. 20, Thsra* and VarUtlonfl, Behimo and Vl- 

nal«. [By requMt. ] 
Ovartars. Lsonon, No. 8, Op. 72. 

Tbaalghtb SyoipliODy, which, CboaghofltB oallad one oftha 
master*! lighter •lfortt,jat shows him wcailnf tha oooraminata 
crown of Art, and Is so ftall of hcaTsnly sansblna aa of tha 
after-sammar of that sorely trisd, that fUthfnl and triam- 
phant life, sounded so serens and bsantlftat, that ona Mt that 
it most have bean composed on jast such a goldan, rsrs Ooto- 
bar day ss that on whleh wa listened. It was a work fitted to 
show tha finest qoallciM of tha Thomas Onhestis. Never 
ha?e wa heard tha Ttmpo di Meniutto anrf THo rendared so 
oleariy, althoagh the tempo might hava been still slower to 
advantafe ; and the fitlry, eraneseani, swift finala want to a 
charm, as wall as tha deliberate "clook'*-lllEa Altegvsito. Mtas 
lIAUg, If that were any longar posslbla, sarprised ns by bar 
triamphaat rajnodnatton of tha glories of tha S-fialOonaarto. 
Tha "King Stephen** Orartore Is but a slight patchwork (for 
BeethOTen) of what seam popular Hangaiian themes, yet 
vary bright and pleeslng. Tha Saptot colon stood wall. Tha 
great Lionon Orartave was Indeed a splendid triumph of tha 
orchestra ; wa have heard them play It before whan tha fire 
and soul Sfamed somewhat smothered ; but this time It 
bnmed brightly and with tall. Inspiring power. 

—Here we are oat short. Of all tha rest nest tima. 



The many friends of Hiss Anwh Louisa Oakv will welcome 
her refcam at the Moslo Qall on Friday, Nor. 4, tha first Nils- 
son Concert to this city. Daring rscehad earefbl training In 
Barope, she will no doobt rsallu the hopes of which her fOU 
rich tolce gars each abundant promise. We are glad to no- 
tice that notwithstanding the otershadowing Influence of so 
great an artiste as Nilsson, our Boston contralto has achieved 
a mariied success, and elicited warm praise In NewTork and 
Philadelphia. She will be the guest of Mr. Ijman W. IHieal- 
er during her stay in the city. 



WoBCBSTER County Musical Convsntioit. — 
We abridge the following from the Palladium of 
Wednesday : 

The ConTcntion^hald last week, at Hoehanics* Hall, was 
superior in character to any of previous years, and mors 
largely attended. The first of the week was allotted to the 
study of Danders oratorio of "Samson," Schumann's "Gipsy 
Ufe," and some mlseellaneous choruses, with onehour of each 
afternoon set apart for the "mating." The first concert was 
given on Wednesday areoing, with p programme of misoalla- 
neous selections, under the direction of Mr. 0. P. Morrison, 
author of "The Festival Hymn," with which the concert be- 
^n. It Is a composition of much merit Dandcl's fifth con- 
certo, organ solo, received mssteriy trsatmant at tha hands of 
Mr. Bugene Thayer. Mr. B. D. Allen^s anthem, **And he 
showed me a pure river," was a source of deep, serene ei^oy- 
ment. Admirably arranged as a quartet, semi-chorus, and 
chorus, his rare musloal abilities were put In requisition, and 
the beantlftil tnumbk proves that we have a composer of rare 
merit in our midst. An Interesting future of the programme 



was tha Miurtrt fkom **II 3>«Mlar«," fOBg by Ml« Twr and 
Mr. Richards, with m afllwtlve distant chorus of mala voices. 
Mr. Bdwin B. Story performed, with splendid emoutlan, a 
piano solo of Usat*s, proving Uasalf an ^eoompllohad pianist. 
Tha ssvaralchomsss of the evening wnrs finely givan. with 
solos crsditably parfonaad by Mrs. Allen, Mi*. Mmuoe, and 
Messrs. Rtohards, Thompson and Bamabea. 

The ssoond concert, on Thursday evening, was a misealla* 
neons one of much variety la matter and manner. MiDsa. 
Bishop made her first appearance in Woroeotsr for iwanty-flva 
years. Bar volea has been wondarfhUy preserved, and oompe- 
tent critics assert that. In tbJs period of time, It has lost noth- 
Inff of Its purity and fteahness. Certainly, her singing was 
most enjoyable, artlstie, finished to the last degree, and im- 
bued with true expression. Sehmnaan^i "Oypsy Lift" was 
moat aoeeptable. Full of the spicy firagrance of tha woods, 
fkash and ftae as the wild lift It chanted. It formed a series of 
musleal picturse which were not to be forgotten. The Men- 
delssohn part song, "Farewell to the Forest," was very well 
sung. The chorus on this evenfaig was quite foirly balanced, 
the soprsBCo s a ee s dlng the otiier partsjbowever. Mr. Zerrshn's 
a rr a ag s ment of tenon and basses In the centre, sopranos and 
altos on the wings, was an evident improvement on tha old 
method. 

The third concert was given on Friday afternoon, by the 
Boston Orchestral Union and the sokHsingeis of tne week. 
The hall was filled by an attentive and generally appreciative 
andlence,^ Including the five hnndred chorus singers to whom 
tha ooncsrt was not the least beneficial part of the ww^*s in- 
struction. The leading Ibatnre of the programme wss Mcaart's 
Symphony In D msjor, which seemed in perfect accord with 
the sweet sunshine of the beauUfol October day. The orchea- 
tra proved remaricably eOMtlve for one of twenty-four mem- 
hem. Bspecially was this true in their performance of tha 
Air and Ckvotte. by Bach. The Oftfroa overture was heard 
with dellgfat, and the TcnpUl flrom tha opera of M/mfttd was 
fovorably received. The vocal triumph of tha afternoon, and 
to us, of the week, was Dr. Ouiimette^s singing of "It Is 
enough ,'* flmn Bij*k, Mme. Bishop sang ** Angels ever bright 
and foir," as we have never before heard It. Thie, too, was 
something for life-time remembrance. Mr. Simpson sang '^If 
with all your hearts," with mnch power and with good meth- 
od, bating his too gnat partiality Ibr portamento. The well- 
known tinda duet, sung by the two latter vocalists, produced 
a storm of applause. 

At the closing concert, on Friday evening, DandePs great 
oratorio of " Aotisaa" was brought out, before an immense au- 
dience, who gave more than usual attention throughout the 
evening. The choruses, as a whole, were well given. There 
was occasionally a want of promptness, and at times a little 
wavering ; but tha success derived fkom a winter-e stody of so 
great a work, cannot be espeotrd from only five days' prae- 
tlee ; and, making due allowance, the oratorio was grandly 
given. The soloists, comprising the three mat stars of the 
week, were very fine. Mme. Bishop, as Delilah, was magnifi. 
oant; and her rendering of "Let the Bright Seraphim," a tri- 
umph. Her high tones were as clear and telling as clarion 
notes, and her wliole soul l>eing in the music, she seemed 
electrified and lospired. Mr. Sunpsan did nobly : his wonder- 
fhl voice, under perfect control, brought out the music of 
Samson *» rote as few real tenon can. His sympathetic tonea 
went flir toward making the music eflhetive. Dr. Quilmette, 
rendered the bam ain and recitatives with thot raflned, artis- 
tis SKpresfion, so oharaetsrlstie of his singing ; in fine voice, 
with his fknltless phrasing, perfect intonation, and finished 
style, t-he music of Harapha wsa finely given. Mr4. Hunroe 
performed the music asslgn«<l her mudi better than could be 
expected In so trying a position ; being obliged all the week, 
to sing against her wiehes. she could not do herself the credit 
that Ao might desire. The aopompauimen ts of the Orchestral 
Union were highly eflhotive, and the organ, In the skilftal 
hands of Mr. Allso, did uoble service. 



lEiis CushniAn's Last Gift to the Kiisio 

HaU. 

MiM Charlotte Cnshman has added to the many 
obligations nntler which the has alieidj placed the 
art-loving pnblie of Boston hy sending over two new 
bnsts and medallions by Mathieu, to be plarcd xvith 
her other gifts in the Boston Masic Hnll. These 
bnsts, which are of Glnek and Mendelssohn, will be 
placed on each side of those already mounted at the 
oack of the hall. The medallions have been slightly 
injured in transportation by careless parking, bnt the 
beanty of their design and execation is apparent at a 
glance. The first, which is to accompany the Glack 
bnst, consists of a group of figures, the central and 
most prominent being a half-draped figuro, nude to 
the waist, surrounded by three lM>ys, one of whom 
grasps a serpent in liiA extended hand. The group is 
spirited and full of action. The drapery is particu- 
larly gracefbl, and the whole effect is light, free and 
sensnons. The bust of Gluck is a work of great ar- 
tistic merit, the strongly marked fentnres l»oing Admi- 
rably brought out. The second medallion has suf- 
fered more than the first, and its reconstmrtion will 
require some little time. It consists of three draped 
figures, the middle one holding a lyre in one hand 
while the other arm is extended as though about to 
strike it<t chords*. In spite of the action which the at- 
titude of this whole group expresses, tho effect prt)- 
duced is one of sweet repose and harmony. Tho 
bust which is to rest on this support is a beautiful and 
faithful portrait of Mendelssohn, doing full jnsticc to 
the delicacy and refinement of the great composer's 
face, but ac the same time showing strength and 
vigor. Accompanying these last gifts comes a small 
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bnst of Mian CashniAn hernelf. Wt feel that we are 
giving Qttannoe to the lentimeiit of the beet portioll 
of oar commonitT when we say that it ia adatj that 
Boston owes iea nrnqoa daughter to give thia bast an 
honorable and conapicooos poaition in the hall Miaa 
Cashman haa done sq mach to adorn.*— >£vc. GcueUe. 

IDnsital Correspnbtnre. 

CniojLQO, OoT. la.^Sinee mr former commonica* 
tion, now a long time ago, we hare had almost a stag- 
Ration here in mosical matters. The preaent aeason 
opened vigoronslj, however, and the promise Is high- 
Ij eneonraging that oar mosical delights will thIa 
jear be more and better than erer before. 

First on the list comes the EiroLisn Opbia Cok- 
BiNATiov, which, as 70a know, embraces the best 
talent of the two compmiea of last aeason, except the 
omission of Mr. and Mrs. Roaa. What waa plain 
enough to me last year, namely, that Carl Roaa waa 
an excellent orcheafra conductor, bringing every- 
thing to an nnoanally fine degree of finiah (that ia for 
an opera ordieatra), is very painfully, impressed npon 
me now when I hear the present orchestra under Mr. 
Behrens. From what I have seen of thb gentleman's 
efforts, I am impressed with the conviction that he ia 
at once deficient in ability qaickly to perceive a short- 
coming (especially if it occur in an Inner voice), 
wanting in a certain inspiration of command, without 
which tliero ia no great leader, and lacking in obsti- 
nate aaaertion of his own dignity as Conductor, 
which ooght to make him reftise to go before the pab- 
lic with insafBcient rehearaal, on acooaht of the nec- 
essary damage to bis own repntation (if no higher 
artistic motive moves him). The orchestral material 
seems good enough and of passable site; there are 
about thirty pieces. 

To the singers much commendation may be given. 
The troope embracea Mm. Ritchings-Bemard and 
Miss Rose Henee, sopranos ; Mrs. Zelda Segnin and 
Mrs Bowler, altoa ; Messrs. Wm. Castle and Brook- 
house Bowler, tenors ; Mr. Alberto Lawrence, bari- 
tone ; Messrs. 8. C Campbell and Henry Drayton, 
basaca. Bcaidea there are a half doaen or ao for ae- 
ceasory parte. The chorua la about the aame aa that 
of the Parepa-Roaa troupe laat year. The coetumea 
are better, since the present wardrobe combines both 
those of last year. 

The mosical management is entirely in the bands 
of Mrs. Bernard. Of this very superior woman 1 
hare a number of things to say, commendatory and 
otherwise. A^ a manager she is very efficient Her 
energy is anbonnded. If she is larking, it ia In that 
abandant physique which enabled Parepa to laugh at 
fatigue, and make her appearance at rehearsal, as a 
rale, in a state of good hamor that of itself went far 
to cause everything to move smoothly. As a singer 
she has certain mannerisms of holding her head and 
wrinkling her forehead ; and unexpected and unac- 
countable pianissimos, which have only the efllect to 
create the impression that the singer has fallen' 
through for an instant, but no doubt will presently 
emerge. Her taste, also, is bettor in the dramatic 
than the lyric, and leads her to prefer heavy parts in 
which her want of adequate voice becomes too appa- 
rent. As. an actress she is, of course, infinitely be- 
yond Parepa, yet- there was a charm in' the simple 
presence of that great prima donna that with the 
public is more winning than the mo^t elaborate art. 
Mrs. Rernnnl shows one intention in the execution 
of which I bid her Qod-speed. It is to remove the 
prompt box from tho centre of the stage, and prompt 
from tho wings, as in the drama. In all the operas 
performed chiefly by her old tronpe, this is done. 
Tho Pnrepa singers, however, seem somewhat wedded 
to the Italian notion. Miss Hersde is as bright and 
charming as ever, though she has once or twice sang 
falso this year. Mrs. Segnin is an extreme fovorite 
with onr pnblic, and both sings and acts charmingly. 
Mrs. Bowler has improved in her method of using 



her really superior voice, and ia a growing favorite 
with the pnblic. Mr. Castle sings even better than 
last year, and is still more the adored of the ladies. 
He shows a decided improvement in action and stage 
presence. Mr. Bowler yon know as well as I do. 
Mr. Lawrence has the misfortune to have parts, very 
few of which are high enough to snit the best regis- 
ten of his voice. But whatever he doea be does well, 
and his singing is highly appreciated by onr public. 
Indeed I think it would be difflcolt to find a singer 
whose vocal delivery is more irreproachable than 
this. Campbell, also, has improved, using his beau- 
tifnl voice with very little of the unpleasant nasal ele- 
ment of which I complained last year. He also 
shows more ease of action, although I still adhere to 
my opinfon that nature intended him for a Presby- 
terian preacher. And so at last I come to tho great- 
est actor in the trenpe, Mr. Henry Dnyton, whose 
mastery of the art of personation is more perfect than 
that of any singer I have ever happened to see on the 
stage, except, perhaps. Miss Adelaide Phillips. Mr. 
Dnyton has appeared as Count Amheim, Beppo (in 
Fra Dutvolo), Marcel (Huguentit), Rebboledo (Crvum 
Diamonds), uid Germont(7Vviviata), and in every 
one has reached a complete and distinctive sncoasa. 

The repertory this season is exceedingly varied. 
In fourteen representations here they have given Mir* 
tem dififerent operas ; vis : "Trovatore," "MariUna," 
"Crown DUmonds," "Fn Diavolo," "Huguenots," 
'•Bohemian Qiri,'* "Martha," "Faust," "TreviaU." 
"Ifarriage of Figaro," "Luriine," "Postillion of 
Longjumean," and "Rose of Castile." 

Brookhonae Bowler made a good success aa Don 
CsBsar de Baian (in MariUuia), but hia well-fed, in- 
expressive face, and his boisteroua method of singing 
nnfit him for pathetic parts. All the performancea 
were somewhat imperfectly rehearsed, an inevitable 
result when a new opera is given every night ; but by 
the time the troupe gets to Boaton (which will be 
about December 8), theae shortcomings will be done 
away, and I have no doubt you will find the result 
even more gratifying than last season. 

The financial affiiirs ore in the hands of C. D. Hess 
h Co., who so suooeasfuUy oondncted those of the 
Parepa troupe last year. I am glad to say that the 
business here has been excellent. 

Oor other musical sensatfons I must defer till an- 
other letter, except to mention that onr Oratorio So- 
ciety will give Elijah aboat December 1st, aod that 
Mr. J)odley Bock is giving a series of organ recitals 
of the first of which I enclose a programme : 

Bomta, No. 4, In B fiftt lfen4iitmohD. 

Alkgro aen Rtte. AndaaU IUIIcIom. All«gratto. 

AllfflO HlMStOM • YlfMt. 

Lufhtttto, from th* 4Ui QMrtot Monrt. 

Boorritand Doable, ftom the 2nd Sonatn for 'Holln. 

XnnMrtooQ oy Bos*. .......*...••..•....• .«• B. noon. 

Adnipo nollalOM, ...•••.••.*.. .••!•. .•••.••... .T. I «i *rt i 

Ttiomo and YorlatlAnfl, from tho "Bormado fbr Strinfod 

Inntramonto.** Op. 8 Boothofon. 

Bprlng 8oag ond Ronitneo, from Op. 6B Bebnmnnn. 

Orortnio Co "Barjaatho** Wobor. 

T'lese premise to be a great advantage to our stu- 
dious orgaiiiats, for Mr. Buck's repertory is almost 
unbounded, and he draws freely from the best and 
rarest, to give artistic value to these recitals. Mr. 
Creswold is also giving a scries of Sunday afternoon 
recitals, but as ho confines himself to popular selec- 
tions, chiefiy, I hardly need send a programme. 
There appears to me, however, a qacsiion of taste in 
giving concerts for money in a chureh Sabbath after- 
noona. 

One of our German societies gives a Beethoven 
Festival Oct. 25th, producing the Fifth Symphony, 
Choral Fontania, etc., under direction of Mr. Gross- 
cnrth. The other society have a grand Festival in 
December, producing the Ninth Symphony, Fidel io, 
and aeveral othor of the greateat worka. Tlie whole 
under Mr. Hans Balatka. 

Now, Mr. Editor, for my long letter I can offer 
only tho excuse the boy gave^for the long composi- 
tion,--'I got to writing ond it wouldn't stop. 

Dkr Frbtsohurts. 
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Vooal, with Piano Aooompaniment. 

King Macbeth. Song for Baritone. 4. C mi- 
nor toe flat BooU. 40 
A wild, gba*tl7 K»nf witb a Uthograph lUnstnUnc 
"Boi thoro la ono room In tbot eaatlo old, 

Id a lonely tumt where no one goee, 
And « dead man irito there, stark and cold, 
Whom no one knows.'* 

Birds In the night. A Lullaby. 3. E6 to f. 

Sullivan. 40 
A delicate endante, with a very eoothlnf ac c o m pa- 
nlmont. BnoK by Mtae Annk L. Guy. SaitabU for 
MeSBO Sopreno or Contralto voleo. One of the BMMt 
beaatlftol eonci pnbUahod In the popular style. 

Down by the seupside, sadly I weep. Ballad and 
Chorus. 3. E6 to e flat. Ckristie. 40 

With a Utbograph. 

Qipeey Life. (Zigeuner Leben). Chorus for 
mixed voices. 4. £ minor to g. Op. S9. 

Schumann, SO 
A fploadid anlmafeo oonoerl pleeo, whieh will bo a 
fliTorlte with onr mneleal eoeleUee thb winter. 

Say, oh beantifnl maiden.- Barcarolle. 4. E 

to f sharp. Gounod, 40 

'*8ay, oh beantlAil maiden. 

Where will- yon stny with mo; 
Zephyr-fl, ftagreatly laden. 
Waft oor baric o'er tho eea.** 

Frou-Frou I Comic Song, Dance and Walk 

around. 1. Otoe. Witdgr, 30 

The Magic Garter. Comic Song. 1. Otoe. 

Young. 30 

InatraxnentaL 

March Victorious. 3. F. Kahl, 80 

Written la 6-8 ttaeo and la food atyla. 

Christmas Polka. 4. D. Frtnid. 30 

'■aayoroiaeatioa,iBdwitha|OOd melodyln tho 
*polka stylo. 

Trebelli. Polka Masurka. 4. E6. BoMer. 35 
A obarmittf piece vhleh will be mneh vaed. Tho 
left hand part Is espoeMly caay. 

Cradle Song. (Schlafliedehen). S. B6. Frtnxd, 29 
A aimplo, f alet little melody, wott ananged. . 

Race for Life. Oalop brilliant. Four Handa. 

4. C. Op. 87. FTsb. 1.00 

roll of lUb and aparkUnf brUOaaoy. 

Moonlight Nights. (Flowers, Fruits and Thorns). 
18 Moreeao. Op. 8S. BtiUr. 

No. 9. Allegretto con graxia. 5. E. 25 

*' 10. Allegro caratteristico. 4. E. 35 

" 11. Andante con moto. " 5. 06. 30 

'* 13. Molto agitato. 3. D6. 30 

Pearly Wave Walls. 2. D. Ilatdk. 30 

Books. 

Pavsrrov's a, B, C, of Music. Abridged. 

Boards, 1.00 
In preparing thIa edition, oertain additlona and ez- 
planatlone havo been made which may illn*trate (ho 
original leaMna ; and It la offered to the profeaelon in 
tho United Statea aa a work of peenllarTaloe In oon- 
dnotlnf primary Inatrnotlona In Toeal Unalo. A 
ehobee leleoUon of Solftsggl by Coneono has been add* 
ed. 



Aaaasvunoaa.— Dnfcrseaof difllenlty are mariud from 1 to 
7. The Jbty ia mariuKl with a capital letter, aa 0, B flat, Ite. 
A email Roman letter roarka the higfaeat note, if on the staff, 
an itaijc letter the hlgheat note, If abore the ataff. 



IfesiOBTkUiL.— Mnaielaaeneby mail, the espenae being 
two eenta for every ftmr onnoea, or fraction thereoC, fabont 
one oent for an ordinary pleee of mualo). Pemona at a 
ditftanee will And the oon?«yamw a earing 'of time and 
ezpenae In obtaining auppUea. Booka can alao be eeat at 
donblo theae rateo. 
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The Intellectual Influence of Music. 

(Fzom tb« Atlantto Monthly for November.) 
BY J. 8. D WIGHT. 

Whatever doubt exists concerning the intellec- 
toal inflaence of music ia chiefly due either to its 
alleged vagueness in comparison with speeclif or 
to its emotional and sensuous qualities, so seem- 
ingly opposed to the calm temper and '*pale hue" 
of thought 

What does it mean ? (^Sonate que veux-iu f) 
is asked after a fine sonata, symphony, or 
song without words, commonly by some one who 
has not enjoyed it, and who is not musical. It 
would be hard to tell him, and the interpreta- 
tions of a dozen really sincere enthusiasts, stirred 
by it to the bottom of their hearts, and fed as 
with heavenly manna, would bo widely apart. 
The truth is, the meaning of music lies hidden in 
those deep, mysterious springs of every day ex- 
perience, which it were as vain to ignore as it is 
impossible to render into words. Music is finer 
than speech, and makes its appeal to a deeper 
somewnat in us underlying all thoughts of the 
understanding. Music expresses that part of our 
best and inmost consciousness, which needs such 
sympathetic, fluid, one might almost say electric, 
language as its tones alone afibrd. For it begins 
where speech leaves ofl ; through it the inmost 
spirit — all that is inexpressible and yet of most 
account in us^-can give sign of itself. Hence the 
loftiest poetry, the most inspired and subtle 
charm of conversation, in short, that magical 
something which distinguishes the utterances of 
genius in its high hour, in whatsoever form, is 
analogous to music and sets the fine chords vi- 
brating in somewhat the same way. The higher 
ranges of Coleridge's conversation are described 
by his nephew, in the Preface to the "Table- 
Talk," in terms which one might use who had 
been sitting under the spell of Mendelssohn or 
Chopin : **I have seen him at times when you 
could not incarnate him, — when he shook aside 
your petty questions or doubts, and burst with 
some impatience through the obstacles of common 
conversation. Then, escaped from the flesh, he 
would soar upwards into an atmosphere almost 
too rare to breathe, but which seemed proper to 
hi^ij and there he would float at ease. Like 
enough, what Coleridge then said his subtlest lis- 
tener would not understand as a man understands 
a newspaper; but upon such a listener there 
would steal an influence, and an impression, and 
a''8ynipathy ; there would be a gradual attemper- 
ing of his oody and spirit, till his total being vi- 
brated with one pulse alone, and thought became 
merged in contemplation : — 

"And 10, hia tenMS gradoftUy wrapt 
In a half-aleep, heM dream of better worlds, 
And dreaming hear thee etUl, dnglng lark, 
Ttiat sangeet, like an angel In the cloadi !'* 

Did you never step within the portal of a vast 
and crowded church in the hour of prayer ? In 
vain you sought to catch the syllables of the far- 
oflT, pale, spiritual-looking man. What if you 
could not hear them ? You heard him ; his tones, 
his spirit, took possession of your spirit, till, los- 
ing thought of self, it went up with the rest. Of 
that sort is the eloquence, the influence of music. 
Nothing does more for culture than the personal 
presence, the magnetic sphere as it were which 
one in whom the spirit and result of higher cul- 
ture are embodied bears about with him. The 
presence of good music is the presence of a good 
spirit. The presence of deep and earnest music 
is essentially the presence of the deep and earn- 
est spirit who composed it, — a presence felt more 
surely than his words or looks could be. There 
is frivolous, idle music, and there is pedantic mu- 
sic. There is also music, more than one mind 



may compass, which is altogether the outpouring 
of the hopes, the pravers, the faith, the very lives 
of men like Handel, Bach, Mozart, or Beethoven. 
It is good to have them with us; and in no way 
could we have them so near as in their undying 
harmonies, not so evanescent but that generation 
after generation can recall them, all alive and 
new as if they never had been heard before. 
Music is an expression of character, of the mood:), 
the spirit, the meaning of the man that makes it. 
His words can only tell the meaning of his 
thoughts; his actions the meaning of his present 
purpose; his music tells the meaning of him. 
Through one symphony you get a clearer insight 
into a being like Beethoven than through any 
life of him that could be written. Not miioh ac- 
quaintance can you have with Bach or Mozart 
through biographies, unless you know their mu- 
sic and can read that, all the while, between the 
lines. 

Music has an atmospheric influence. In earli- 
est childhood such influence is felt. The very 
infant is aflected by it ; wo care not that ho un- 
derstand or even seem to heed or listen. And 
each composer's music is a peculiar atmosphere, 
as much so as the atmosphere of the woods or 
fresh fields. The sensibilities, the character, the 
tone of feeling, the aspirations, the habitual con- 
scionsness of the child, will be aflected by it, and 
all his after-life be redolent of it. Beethoven or 
Mozart may bo introduced as an invisible presid- 
ing genius over his earliest education, before other 
teachers can begin to reach him, or any thoughts 
shall have begun to shape themselves in his un- 
conscious mind. 

All very well, you say, in theory ; but look at 
facts and persons. Were your musical class- 
mates, are your musical friends and neighbors, are 
the musicians of your town, distinguished as a 
class for intellectuality ? How many of your 
great tone-masters, even, seem to bo persons of 
no culture ! How little they can talk on intellec- 
tual, moral, social topics ! How innocent of all 
book knowledge, and how helpless in high con- 
versation ! And so on. 

Yet we could give instances where, could you 
know the persons nearly and what spirit they are 
of, you might be forced to own that mere music 
may serve as a virtual equivalent for other cul- 
ture, — holding in itself much other culture in so- 
lution as it were. For there we seem to have 
the essence of it all. You will note sometimes in 
the simplest remark of one of these thoroughly 
musical natures, one of these so steeped in har- 
monies, but ignorant of books, and so unused to 
cultivated circles, — nay, in a mere smile or light- 
ing of the eye or least expression of the face, — 
how right to the heart and centre of a thought 
their quick instinct, intuition, strikes, how they 
see the qisl of the matter in anticipation of the 
hint For, somehow, in fine music they have 
been baptized into the spirit of the highest 
thought, without the tedious intervention of the 
letter and the syllogism. The musical soul is 
gifled with a rare divining power. If the best of 
Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, has passed into one, 
and there become assimilated with his inmost life 
and individuality, what culture can he lack that 
would seem rich enough to covet in exchange for 
this I And all the more by virtue of this one un- 
speakable possession (whether be possesses or is 
possessed), will he bo sensitively open, heart and 
mind, to every hint of truth and beauty in nature, 
in poetry and art, in history, philosophy, or sci- 
ence. Preoccupied with one, as every earnest 
person must be in his way with something, does 
he renounce his birthright to the rest ? 

But let us not admit too much, since other cul- 
ture is not hard to find in men who live for the 
most part in music. 



During these last years, if not before, the read 
ing world has had occasion to become acquainted 
with a goodly number of musicians who also were 
good writers and good talkers. Not a few of 
them have written books, and successful ones, 
thouffh some of them may never have intended 
it. Mendelssohn's letters, sought in all the circu- 
lating libraries, though written to familiar friends, 
without the slightest literary purpose, show a 
literary faculty, a cleverness of thought and ob- 
servation, a quick and fine appi'cciation of what 
passes, quite as remarkable perhaps as the Note- 
Books of Hawthorne. Schumann wrote only 
about music, but wrote like a man of culture and 
a thinker, fresh, original, and rich in illustration. 
The letters of some earlier great composers, — 
Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, — which have been 
drajrged to light of late to gratify the craving for 
whatever smallest personal relic can be found of 
men so perfectly revealed in their creations, 
though not to be judged at all as literature, do 
certainly aflord glimpses here and there into most 
interesting character and intellectual traits of 
brightness not outmatched in other spheres. The 
Bitter Gluck knew how to explain the mstlietic 
principles which lav at the foundation of his clas- 
sic operas with such clear logic and such fortu- 
nate expression as the case required ; and Rich- 
ard Wagner, who would fain push th<fte princi- 
ples too far, finds even now far readier audience 
as controversial pamphleteer and critic than he 
does for "Lohengrin," the "Mcistersinger," or 
the "Nibelungen" trilogy. Weber, even if he 
had not composed *»Der Freyschiitz," '^Oberon," 
and **Euryanthe,*' would have 'won a name by 
his tcsthetico-romantie and fantastic writings, 
mostly of the kind called fugitive. More lately, 
Ferdinand Hiller, Hector Berlioz, and Lis«t 
have written frequently and well, each with a 
fascinating individuality, all in a genial vein, full 
of enthusiasm and of fton/iomm/e, and with fine dis- 
crimination, showing abundant evidence of minds 
well stored with general knowledge, on every 
page betraying genuine sympathy as well as per- 
sonal acquaintance with poets, artists, men of 
thought and genius in all spheres.^ A more 
beautiful, poetic, chivalrous, appreciative tribute 
to the genius and the country of a brother artist 
than Liszt's noble monograph on Chopin were 
hard to find in any literature. Even the gay, 
mercurial, convivial Bossini, if he wrote no books, 
was quoted universally for his fine wit and obser- 
vation ; nor did he, as Hiller reports him daily 
for a season, lack higher powers of thoughtful 
conversation. Some of the recent German mu- 
sicians, who have written on the principles and 
method of their art, have shown themselves well 
versed in morlem metaphysical ideas and systenas ; 
for instance, Marx and Hauptmann. Joachim, 
the great violinist, aske<l all manner of questions, 
with most eager interest, about our Emerson, and 
showed an intimate acquaintance with his works ; 
it was the genuine response of one free, lai^c, 
fearless, truthful mind to another. 

And so we might go on with instances, if there 
were need of more to prove that the musical fias- 
sion, musical genius, "inspiration," is not a kind 
of preternatural secretion of all the mental facul- 
ties into one unduly developed organ at the ex- 
pense of all the rest, and that a man, however 
much absorbed in music, need not be a moral 
weakling or a fool, a poor "Blind Tom" in kind, 
if not degree. It were a pretty problem for the 
idle hours of any of these doubters, — who talk so 
pityingly of intellectual and moral weakness as the 
price of musical indulgence, — ^to contemplate the 
diflerence between Blind Tom, and say, Sebas- 
tian Bach I Bach and Handel both, in their 
way, too, were totally absorbed in music, — ^mcre 
musicians so far as we can know, their whole 
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iri^antic force of heart and mind and will spend- 
ing itself in that direction, — only to some pur- 
pose! Greater musicians* preater men, than 
ihe.^e who, in this more self conscious age, write 
books as well as symphonies, they liave left no 
ottier si:;n but their jzreat music. No one will 
doubt the greatness or the soundness of such in- 
tt^llects. Be<*thovcn and Mozart must be joined 
with them, j^iant intelii<!ences likewise, whose 
whole vitality wa^ spent in music, and without 
conscioas literary ^lA, thoujih much be found so 
interesting in the letters which they would have 
burned could they have known the curiosity and 
lovo of publication of the age to come after them. 
("Let us be thankful that they did not know it.) 
There have been giants in our own days, — Men- 
delssohn at least, and Schumann ; but the giants 
of those days were greater, and tkcy wrote not 
books ; they were all music. Does this prove 
against us ? On the contrary it proves that mu- 
sic of itself is sphere enough for the completest 
exercise of such sublime intellisences, nay, such 
^and types of character, as only find their peers 
in Homer, Dante, Shakespeare, Raphael, Michel- 
Anselo, or Milton. There is idle lotus-eating, 
sickly sentimental vanity, shallow dilettanteism 
enough in music as in other arts and literature ; 
no less, no more ; and it is even found in much 
whii'h tries to fancy itself relimon, spirituality, 
life hidden in a better world. Diletlanle is pre- 
cisely the name that has been given to the idle, 
selfish, weak indulger in all or any of these 
spheres ; but to be an artist, or eyeo an amateur 
(or faithful lover), that implies some earnestness, 
some bending of the facnlties, with strength of 
will, to worthy purpose. 

Music a self-indulgent, pleasurable weakness, 
do you say ? Makes a man a listless, shiftless 
dreamer, unfit for life's stern business, and to be 
counted a mere cipher by the world's self-elected 
governinjr committees ? Enough to point for an- 
swer to the lives and labors of the great compos- 
ers ; to their sufferings, too, their willmg martyr- 
dom to the ideal of their art ; their whole-souled 
loyalty to duty such as in the sure and strong 
bent of their genius (yod gave Oiem to do. For 
this they could dispense with what the mass of 
men deem indispensable. Think what Bach ac- 
tually did, and Handel ; how Bach, in trannuil, 
cheerful, unambitious daily round of service, like 
a true priest who keeps the altar fire forever 
burning, tasked all his strength and mighty ge- 
nius to the utmost, composing for each Sabbath 
in that Leipsic Thoroas-Kirche, and for all 
the festivals besides, through six long years, a 
new cantata, comprising orchestral symphony, 
chorals, which he alone has harmonized so per- 
fectly, elaborate choruses, and recitatives and 
airs for single voices, each upon a scale of mag- 
nitude equal to that of a mass, or one of the two 
or three parts of an oratorio, and all in the no- 
blest and most learned style of composition, — 
works to live forever, yet sung then only once 
and laid away to be explored and published for 
the first time now, a century since he lived I 
There they lie, the manuscript scores of some 
three hundred of them, in the Royal Library at 
Berlin, any one of them a task beyond the pow- 
er of any master of our own day. Think of the 
seemingly endless series of huge volumes of his 
works in all forms which the "Bach-Gcsellchaft," 
year by year, for sixteen years now, have been 
bringing out, while the heap of manuscripts un- 
edited seems scarcely yet to be diminished. And 
in all this not a page which a true criticism would 
leave out as being either trivial or commonplace ; 
the whole of it sincere and wholesome music, the 
heartfelt expression of the deepest piety, and 
moulded in the clear, though complex and subtile 
forms peculiar to a loyal master mind that had 
attained to know and reverence the divine law 
and secret of all form. 

Think of Handel creating all those oratorios 
after thirty years of intense toil in composing, 
rehearsing, and bringing out Italian operas at the 
rate of two or three each year ! — Handel, a peo- 
ple's roan, compared with Bach, who loved the 
light, while Bach lived in the shade, and who 
was much more in his element while fiicing the 
great world. Think of the brave old giant, after 



he grew blind, condn<'ting the performance of 
his "Israel" or "Me^iah" at the organ, improvis- 
ing such organ accompaniment as it is scarcely 
within the skill of modem musicianship to replace, 
\\U huge wig vibrating, they ssy, with satisfaction 
when the whole went to his mind ! Or think 
how Mozart eon5(«m«f/ himself in musical creation, 
and di« d so young, apparently, only because the 
tree had borne all the wondtoui fruit required 
of it. becaule he had fairly done the work, achiev- 
ed the mission, of the longest life in five-and- 
thirty years ! And Beethoven ! What shall we 
say of him, writing his greatest works af^er he 
had entirely lost the sense of hearing ? Was not 
that intellectual labor, and of the greatest kind, 
whether we judge it by the spiritual and mental 
chemistry which organized the works without the 
aid of sense, in him, or by their influence on the 
world ? Schubert, Bellini, Weber, Mendelssohn, 
great workers all, died young ; for real life and 
work of the purely intellectual, inspired kind are 
not to be measured by length of years. And the 
ssme is true in a great degree of the Dnmlnorcs^ 
minor characters in music ; this constancy of 
mental application, this earnest concentration of 
the higher faculties, is found in them ; nor in com- 
posers only, but in humblest teachers, village or- 
ganists, and even amateur enthusiasts. 

Music msy run into frivolity, may be coupled 
with immodesry, find with sheer atheism, that 
makes a jest of honesty, believing in no good, as 
in the opera hoiiffe of Offenbach ; but music in 
itself has no such tendency. It can lie gay, light- 
hearted, droll, and set the soul free from its mor- 
tal clogs awhile by exquisite and graceful fan- 
cies, su<rh as sparkle in Rossini's comic operas, but 
never did it wear filthy channels for itself. Hold 
not the art guilty of the base uses trade and lux- 
ury would put it to. Music for music's sake is 
one thing, is divine ; "sensational" music another 
and of other origin ; its spring is mercenary, not 
sincerely musical. 

There is another prejudice against musicians 
on the score of "eccentricities," "exceptional be- 
havior," "disappointing" personal appearance, etc. 
Such hopeless "impracticables" ! Beethoven's 
"moroseness," his absent-mindedness (forgetting 
to orfler his dinner while he sat in the restaurant 
for hours) ; Handel's "huge appetite," for truly 
the giant had two attributes of Homer's heroes in 
a high degree, capacity for anger and for eating 
(as it were, whole hecatombs) ! absence of mind 
in Schumann too, and in Franz Schubert, alter- 
nating in the latter with a wild Bohemian con- 
viviality, the great work going on within him 
somehow all the while ; Chopin's morbid and un- 
reasonable sensitiveness ; and many more such 
contradictions might be named ; yet really not 
more, we fancy, than among famous painters, 
sculptors, poets, psychologists, and men of science, 
men of business, and even some whom the pious 
world has sainted. Byt music presupposes a har- 
monic, truer sort of life than society has realized 
as yet ; and so for answer we may say : These 
great musicians lived too early ; they were proph- 
ets in their way ; in actual outward life but ill at 
home in a world not ready for them, — a world so 
selfish and antagonistic. Their souls were strung 
up to heaven's concert pitch ; it was the age, the 
world around them, that was false and gave out 
an nncertain.and bewildering sound. 

Schubert, they say, haunted the wine-shop ; 
sought seclusion, sought escape from bores (whom, 
chiefly of all mortal ills, ho dreaded), in what 
seemed dull and sensual leisure. There he would 
find free play of thought and room for shaping 
fancy. There, as we said, the work went on 
within, the new song sang itself, the symphony 
was growing into form. Ho was convivial and 
fond of friends, recklessly generous, "felt himself 
a Crcesns when he had sold a song or two." And 
when the generous liquor loosed his tongue, with 
what fearless frankness, what subtile, withering 
satire, he would tell pretenders to ihe name of 
artist what he thought of them ! Then again he 
could sit dumb and vacant to appearance, quies- 
cent, passive as an oyster. But was there not a 
pearl in that oyster ? What if the pparl should 
chance to be the glorious great Symphony in C, 
that of the "heavenly length," as Schumann said 



of it. which here in our own rity has held thou- 
sands of listeners in rapt, exalted mood so often 
in the Music Hall ! What if it were full of 
pearls ! How many, as it now appears, of pur- 
est lustre, did he, careless of fame or publishers. 
leave hid away in corners, now first brought to 
light 1 Which is the real Schubert, the oyster or 
the pearl V 

Perharts, considering all that these mf*n hare 
done, and what they are to us and will be to 
mankind for ages, the all-^ufiicient simple excuse 
for th<« contradiction is: it proves them A(inion,and 
so makes them doubly ours. 

We have been sp«>aking of composers, real 
composers, great ones. If the brain-work they 
did was so vast in quantity, so intense in energy, 
so sublime in quality, so far-reaching in influence, 
so historic, precious to the heart of ages, it surely 
proves the intellectuality of the tone-art itself, 
the element in which they wrought, and in which 
tee too feel free, clear, high and happy, nearer 
heaven, while we listen to and love their inex- 
haustible creations. If it was great to do these 
things, is it not great to have and usa and love 
them when done, as long as they will last ? — and 
that would seem to be forever. What it was 
good to give, is it not good also to receive, and 
yield us to its charm, and woo its influence ? 
And if this imply a certain passiveness of mind, 
abandonment of will on our part, are we less 
passive, are we more intellectual under the spell 
of poems or whatever kind of high discourse ? 

[To b« «oaClaiMd.] 



A Kosical Tonr in Vorth Germtny. 

DY DR. WILLI AlC 8PARX.— NO. 3. 
(From tiM London Choir.) 

On leaving Bf*rlin, where I had stayed at the 
"Hotel d'Angleterre," for the last four or five days, 
one of the largest and best hotels on the Continent, 
at which one can live, so much better are things man- 
aged ahmad than in England, in the best po^sib'te 
way, good wine Included, at the mte of ten shillings 
per diem, I proceeded by the evening msil at 8.30, 
and arrived in Tjeipzig at midnight. "Almost every 
living being in Leipzig." said a friend to mo in Ber- 
lin, 'is musical ; they live on miiMc, they can't live 
without it ; srt is (heir daily bread, is necessary to 
their very cxiHtcnce, and, moreover, the art with the 
Leipzigem is by no means a money- making business, 
but it is practiced and studied, and dreamed of, for 
its own sake." Well. I tlioughc, as I was driven 
along in a droftky from the sraiion, which is nearly 
two miles from the citv, so frnught with historic im- 
portance and so full ot art and artists, will all my 
frtcnirs assertions he realized ? Most interesting was 
the drive through the streets of this r ictnrcsque old 
city, lighted up. but deserted, in the dead of night to 
the "Hotel do Bavi^fre," where the host and his at- 
tendants were awaiting our arrival, and being known 
to my travelling companion, received nn with much 
ooonesy ; I was soon made to feel as much at homo 
as I well could at a hotel in a foreign country. In 
the morning, when I looked out of the window of my 
comfortable room to take a survey of the neighbor- 
hood, it seemed as if I could stretch my hands across 
to the honses opposite, so narrow are some of the 
streets, especially in the old parts of the city. 

My fir^t duty was to call on my friend Capellmebter 
Carl Reinecke, while it was still eariy, for 1 had lieen 
warned by my host that unless I went l>efore nine 
o'clock I should run the risk of not finding him at 
home. I found him at half past eight busy giving a 
pianoforte lesson, and after the usual greetings we 
made an appointment for eleven o'clock. In the 
meantime I walked about the city to take a cnrsory 
glance at the principal streets anil public buildings. 
What attracteil my attention most was the great 
square in which the celcbraied fair is annually held, 
the visitors on this occasion being generally upwards 
of sixty thousand. In the most important streets I 
noticed with great astonishment that almost every 
third building was occupied by a bookseller or music 
publisher. But I am anxious to get bnck to my ho- 
tel to receive the Cnpellmeister. and long to be direct- 
ed to some of the musical associations of Leipzig, 
and especially to those connected with its former il- 
lustrious residents. John Sebastian Bach and Felix 
Mendelssohn Banholdy. 

Like all other German musicians who had made 
appointments with me. Herr lieinecke kept his time 
exactly. After a little interesting conversation re- 
specting his recent and snccessini visit to England, 
we proceeded to the famous ''Conservaiorium der 
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Musik,*' the nursery of m«ny nioiiral prcniu^^cs, not 
only German and 'English (amonK!<t the latter of 
whom one of the mostemment ih Professor Sterndale 
Bennett), but of nearly every civilized country. The 
bulMinrr stands In a large court yard, which is reach- 
ed t' trough an archway ; it certainly has no preten- 
sions to architecturHl beauty, and when I made an 
observation about this, as it appeared to me, defect 
to one (if the Professors, he pave mo as his opinion, 
th«t he considered tlic want of external beantv of no 
consequence ; but what whs of the greatest impor- 
tance, the adoptation of its interior to the purpoi^es 
required, and its 'fitness for work, work, work, mein 
Herr," that was its greatest recommendation. The 
class rooms are all furnished in the simplest possible 
manner with dcftks, music-stands, tables, a few plain 
chairs, and the inevitable Breitkopf and Ililrtel grand 
pianos ; no carpets, floors and walls alike being bare. 
The principal apartment is the concert hall, which 
with its peculiar gallery, from which the occupants 
seem, as it were, to pop their heads from out of the 
wall, will accommodate three hundred persons. The 
small orchestr.1 possessed two grand pianofortes, and 
here the students during term exhibit their talents 
both in composition and performance to their friends 
and the public. During my expedition Herr Rein- 
ecke introduced me to Dr. *Papj)erifz, the organist of 
the great organ in the Church of S. Nicholas, who was 
good enough to make an appointment with me for 
the following day, to hear and play chat immense in- 
strument. Among the students were two fine-look- 
ing negroes (from America I believe) and also the 
Kev. F. Scotson Clarke, Mus. Bac. Oxon, who, with 
others from England, were going through the courses 
of harmony and other instruction imparted by the 
different masters of the Academy. 

Close f ?] to the Conservatorium is the "St. Thomas 
Schulo," part of which was once the honse of Sebas- 
tian Bach, and in the gardens beneath it stands his 
Btatae. Deeply intereKted, I walk under the windows 
of the large, tall, quaint old building, and eventually 
found myself gazing at the statue of the most pro- 
found musician, the deepest thinker, the hardest 
worker of all the world's musical heroes. "Listen," 
I said to my friend, "listen, the choir are singing one 
of the dear old Cantor's motets," as I recognized at 
once that splendid eight-part unaccompanied work In 
G minor. With the greatest firmness, accuracy, and 
in strict time, by a choir of boys and men, was the 
piece sung, hut interrupted occasionally, for I conld 
hear everything distinctly, by the remarks of Dr. 
Richter, who caused the difficult passages to be sung 
again and neain, until they were delivered perfectly. 
**Shade of John Sebastian," thought I, "how partic- 
ular your countrymen are, how hard they work ! no 
wonder your nation can appreciate and enjoy the 
highest and most subtle forms of musical composi- 
tion." And now let me visit the well-known church 
of St. Thomas, close at hand, where Bach played the 
organ and produced most of those deathless compo- 
sitions, notably the "Matthaas Passionsmusik," which 
have made his name immortal, and placed him on 
the hijrhest pinnacle of excellence. Unfortunntele 
time did not permit me to seek an entrance into thy 
Church, but the building itself is a huge mass of 
brick, stone, and plaster, with an enormously high- 
pitched roof studded with garret-looking windows, 
altogether not possef^sing that impressive exterior 
which somehow or other I had expected to sec. Just 
after leaving the Church a troop of Pntsslan infantry 
overtook as, and though it was mid-day with a hroil- 
ine July sun, they were marching at a remarkably 
quick pace. I was informed that this inuring theiV 
soldiers to every kind of fatigue is part of their mili- 
tary system — a system which our own authorities 
and those who made such numerous complaints about 
a certain march in on r own country a few weeks ago 
would do well to look to. Proceeding with them for 
a short distance, when they halted at the old castle, 
we saw that three of their number instantaneously 
dropped down in a state of insensibility, but were im- 
mediately carried off to the castle by' their fellows. 
The fine hand of about sixty which headed them 
then struck up some lively and inspiriting music. 

After visiting the ramparts and the old walls, and 
driving through some of the most interesting suburbs 
of the city, I returned to my hotel to make prepara- 
tions for hearing the opera. The opera-house is a 
noble \>uilding, standing in the immense square, op- 
posite to the museum. I was told that I should hear 
"something antt classical, neither Gluck, Mozart, or 
Beethoven ; certainly not Bach, hut Offenbach I" 
The opera proved to be l^a B*Jle IIel(fne. The or- 
chestra of forty selected players did more than justice 
to the sparkling and brilliant tunes of the-lively mod- 
cm French compo-^er ; indeed, the accompaniment 
to all the songs was throughout delicate and artistic ; 
the principal sincers were, however, scarcely equally 
excellent, the fair Ilcl^ne, especially, indulging in an 



extravagant amount of tremolnndo on nearly every 
note she produced. To me the most striking part of 
the atfuir was the engrossing attention paid to every 
detail of the performance by the crowded audience ; 
they seemed to know every point of the opera, and 
would evidently have made the performers at^aro of 
their knowledge, had they been guilty of any faults 
of omission or commission. After the second act I 
repaired to my appointment at the house of Herr 
Keinecke, with whom, and another musical friend, I 
spent a mopt delightful et'ening. 

Here, again, music was all in all ; for four hours 
we were entirely absorbed in it : now one plays the 
piano, then another ; now a duct, and then an im- 
provisation : now a new original work, then an ex- 
amination of some novelties by other composers ; now 
a discussion on the state of music in England, then 
the government support of music in Germany : now 
oruans and organists. And then (the creature com- 
forts were not neglected) we adjourned to supper! 
hut mu.sic, music is still the theme of our conversa- 
tion. At the end of the meal the never-failing fra- 
grant weed with its accompaniment of Rhine wine is 
produced, and asain we talk of music and musicians. 
"And now," said my host, "before wo part, let me 
show you the most valuable book in my library." 
He then brought ont from amongst the tomes of 
great composers' works, with much care, an oblong 
folio book filled with autograph MSS. compositions 
by Bach, Hiiydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Hummel, and 
many other famous mn.sicians. This was one of the 
most interesting and valuable hooks I had ev^r seen. 
On its pages one could note how the thoughts of 
these great musical geniuses had been developed and 
written down. Beethoven was evidently as rapid in 
writing as he was full of ideas ; here is a passage of 
some seven or eight bars which as soon as t is writ- 
ten gives place to some other production of his fertile 
imanination, the pens mark it down with lightning 
rapidity, and the great master rests satisfied with the 
improved version. Mozart's notes are smaller and 
neatly copied ; bnt few corrections has the composer 
of Don Giovanni thought it necessary to make, 
whilst Hummel's writing is the perfection of neatness 
and accuracy. 

"Yet one more hook," said my hospitable friend, 
"and we will say *irute Nacht.' Here is an album in 
which I havo preserved, from crowned heads and 
musiral celebrities, letters written to mo during the^ 
last thirty years." In them were exnre«sed the pri- 
vate thonchts and artistic views of Mendelssohn, 
Berlioz, David, Meyerl)cer, Tlmlberg, Hiller, and in- 
deed of all the musical worthies of the age. At last, 
with grateful expressions on my part for the charm- 
ing hours I had spent in such glorious company, and 
mutual hopes that our next meeting would be in 
Yotkshire, we parted. 

At ten o'clock on the following morning I repaired 
to the church of S Nicholas, where T found, as usual, 
the organist. Dr. Papperitz, true to his appointment. 
The instrument in this church i^ one of the largest 
and most varied in its character of the notable mod- 
ern organs of Germany, and has four manuals and 
ninety registers. Tre organist kindly showed me its 
varieties of tone in a short improvisation, and after- 
wards, at the particular request of Dr. Papperitz and 
the musical persons present, I had the pleasure of 
pUying for nearly an hour, and making my hearers 
further acquainted with English mnsic, of which their 
knowledge seemed to he rather limited. Notwith- 
standing the great size of this instrument, I found its 
arrangement so good that manipulation was compar- 
atively easy I much regretted that I had not been 
present on the previous Sunday, as there had been an 
organ concert, when Herr Rnbke, a famous organist 
from Halle, played Bach's Toccata in F (so well 
known to English organists), and the gathering was 
made doubly interesting by the presence of the distin- 
gnished Abbd Li«zt, who in addition to his numer- 
ous other accomplishments poss sses a power, as an 
organ writer and player, of no mean order. My 
next letter will contain a further account, and a de- 
tailed description of this famous instrument. 

(7b 6c continued.) 



Dr. Callcott*8 MSS. in the British Museum. 

As the popular composer of glees Dr. Calcott for 
the last eighty rears has stood in his proper niche in 
the temple of English harmonists. To canvass his 
merits in this regard would bo an absurdity. In all* 
he did to perfect "the glee" — the school or composi- 
tion peculiar to this country — ho manifested such pre- 
ternatural fecundity, such vigor and originality, and 
such general felicity of style, as to astonish his con- 
temporaries and overwhelm all rivals. Unsuccessful 
in his first attempt for the prize of 1784, he gained all 
three prizes the next year, and the year afVer sent in 
no less than a hundred — a dose which had the effect 
of giving ri^e to the rale that for the future every 



candidate should limit his industry to three speci- 
mens of earh deHcription of composition. The year 
following Calcott complied with the new rule, and 
carried off all the four prizes — a circumstance then 
unparalleled in the history of the Catch Club, and 
never since equalled. 

Dr. Calrott, as is well known, was a prodigious 
worker. He deHicated his life to the end of creating 
a Grammar of Music, a Theory, a Biographical Dic- 
tionary of Professors and Composers, and a General 
Encyclopedia of Mnsical Science and Practice. He 
occupied ten years in perfecting his plans for these 
four works, and had spent another decade in heaping 
up and abstracting materials, when his nervous or- 
ganization gave way, and ho became incapable of all 
professional exertion. He had worked unremittingly 
for upwards of twenty years amid the literature of 
knowledge, through the pages of the unimpassioned 
and the superannuated, the essays of teachers and the 
methods of teaching, and what ho did during these 
twenty years his sixty volumes of manuscript writing 
now in the British Museum reveal to the scholar and 
the musical prr>f<*ssion. When looking over this 
large mass of unbroken intellectual activity no one 
can marvel that the reason fled : that the sunshine 
attending the gaining of power in knowledge should 
have passed into a permanent wintry gloom ; and 
that a great sUr should have been withdrawn to dwell 
apart mid darkfiess and cloud. Had he exercised 
more of his prerogative in the creation of music, re- 
lieved the memory and the understanding in working 
the higher faculties of the imagination, it is more 
than probable he might have avoided the calamity 
that led to his being sequestered from his beloved 
avocations, and have escaped drinking of that bitter 
cup which it would seem the sons of genius not in- 
frequently are fated to drain to its very dregs. 

Callcott was born in Kensington, schooled there, 
studied there, lived a»d died there. When barely 
twelve years of age he wis taken from school, and it 
was settled he was to be an apothecary and surgeon. 
The sight of the first operation m affecicd him that 
it was necessary to remove him from all associations 
of tho kind, and ho at once commenced Hie study of 
music as a learned and scientific profession. He be- 
came acquainteil with Mr. Overend, of Isleworth, 
who. like Mr. Kent, of Winchester, and Dr. Boyce, 
had been smitten with the theory of Dr. Pepusch, the 
great theoretical musician of Berlin. Pepusch had 
left Beriin, resided in London, married a popular 
Italian singer with a great fortune, and spent a long 
life in the exercise of the literature of knowledge, 
gathering together a wondrous collection of books on 
tho art and science of music, teaching the best genius- 
es of his time, end creating a fashion for the study of 
the subtleties of musical art as it was understood and 
practised by the old fathers in composition. He pro- 
fessed to throw sunlight upon the old tones, the 
Church contrapuntal scafes; and such was his zeal 
that he stirred up all the warm blood in the profes- 
sion in favor of his beloved study. Kelway, Keeble. 
Dr. Holder, and Benjamin Siillingfleet. owe their 
predilections and bias to the learning of Pepusch; 
and Kent, Overend, Boyce, and Worgan spent their 
lives in interhlending the results of their incessant 
application to tho investigations of the relations of 
sound with the more genial and certainly more dura- 
ble efforts of realizing results. Theae men lot the 
public know in many clever and pleasing composi- 
tions the advantages arising from such studies, and 
the assistance they gave to ulents however popular 
and versatile. Handel created a school in England, 
Dr. Pcpu3ch made an academy ; and to this day 
every Enirlish scholar in music, when tracing his 
career, must admit his great obligations to the little 
Doctor that married the ugly songstress with the long 
purse. Kent of Winchester died leaving his folios 
of calculations on the intervals of the vexed scales ; 
Oi'crend spent his life in figures of the like nature ; 
Boyce took up Overen«l, and poor Dr. Callcott took 
up BoTce. The manusmpts of Kent and Overend, 
so hh^hly prized by Callcoii. have since been sold by 
public auction for a few shillings ; and the extended 
quartos of Boyce were not long since purchased un- 
der half-a sovcreicn. All knowledge like this is as 
the fashion of this worid that passeth away, but self- 
prompted genius rediscovers for itself, and the ele- 
mentary truths cr principles of the forbidden science 
crop up again, and have their outcome in almost 
every generation. Even tha man most afflicte I with 
the doBmon of curiosity shuts his eyes at the lat^t new 
craze, but the yeaminu's of the new student are not to 
be daunted or 'thwarted by cither incredulity or neg- 
lect, and thus ho redraws diagrams, recreates theo 
ries. and at length makes a svstcm which he can him- 
self work, and in which he find., much satisfaction. 
There are no less than thirtv-nino little octavo vol- 
umes in the handwritmff of Dr. Callcott filled with 
clever and compact abstracts of most of the great wri- 
ters on theory, yaricd by marks of tho great range of 
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his-readinfr and his determination to f^ain mast>*ry 
over every branch of the science. Greel?, T^aiin, Sy- 
riac, Hebrew, French, Italian, Spanish, geometry, 
alii^bra, trigonometry, hif^h forms in arithmetic, — 
whatever seemed to him necessary to 1c now in the 
pnrsait of liis study he woald know ; and how it was 
all done whilst parsoing the ordinary avocations of a 
masic-master teems a perfect marvel. The number 
of works he translated is most extraordinary, and this 
at a time when help in the shape of critical 1exicon<i 
and well arranged scientific dictionaries was not ordi- 
narily within reach, if indeed to be obtained nt all. 
Nor shonld be forgotten the labor and great expense 
of accomnlating his comprehensive and exhausting 
library: the time it mast have taken, the sums of 
money required, the necessary learning to guide in 
its selection. The works of the older theorists, snrh^ 
as GafTurius, Zarlino, Doni, Prinz, Mattheson, Rft- 
mean, Tartini, Marpurg, and Martini, it is plain he 
had at his fingers' ends, and no work by any one of 
his own countrymen escaped his observation and 
analysis. There is a careful and shrewd analysis of 
the five volumes of Hawkin's History of Ma<«ic, and 
an equally well done one of Bumey. He not only 
condenses Gafor, but gives a lively and brilliant ac- 
count of his life. So also with Foiiannn, the earliest 
author proving the consonance of the third and sixth, 
and also Froschins, the able reviver of the system of 
Pythagoras, a system which to this day has it.s advo- 
cates with some of the most modem French theorists. 
Then there is the notice on that strange work by 
Claude Sebastianos, "Bellnm Musicale," a summary 
of the contention between the now called homophone 
of the second of the major kev and the fourth of its 
relative minor. Amid all this wealth of learning 
stands conspicuous Dr. Callcott's great honesty : it 
Is at onoe apparent whether ho knows a rare )>ook by 
personal inspection or is merely quoting from record 
or hearsay. Over the "Syntagma Musicum" of Mi- 
chael Prrotorins he laments he has never been able to 
gain a nght of it, nor even of the "Pleiades Musicic" 
of Barypborins, who it is said in this no less rare 
work gives an account of the "Syntagma." It is 
hardly necessary to mention that, although copies of 
other works by Pnetorius have occasionally turned 
up since Dr. Calcott's time, no copy of the "Syntag- 
ma" has ever bocn seen. Then there are his essays 
on the Use and Abuse of Musical Theory, the Inven- 
tion of Counterpoint, Musical Literature^ Progress of 
Vocal Harmony, Improvements in the Organ, and 
his Lectores written when ho snccceded Dr. Crotch 
as lecturer at the public Institutions in the metropo- 
lis. And these Essays and Lectures are not the 
things of the prepent day ; a few platitudes stringing 
together some popular glees, anthems, and songs, 
but massive, solid*, and masterly summaries, convey- 
ing an extraordinary gathering together nf learning, 
written plainly, clearly, unostentatiously, and with 
the kindest and mofit genial spirit — bestowing com- 
mendation wherever deserved, and pointing ont all 
that is valnable for subsequent thought and consider- 
ation. 

Callcott was one of the leaders — one of the torch - 
bearers of musical science in this country, and has 
made his name famous amoncr the deservedly great 
musicians of all countries. We look over these me- 
mentos of his untiring and indomitable industry with 
a mixture of curiosity and veneration : vnd who is 
there who does not mourn over thc.<o picdcos for a 
great national result 1 There is no want of arrange- 
ment, yet to ordinary readers they prexcnt a chaos 
indicative of the mind that was severed from them — 
threads of tliought broken — th«s web left imperfect 
forever. — Orcltestra. 



IfebnchadiLezzar's Band. 

THE MUSIC TIIBT PLAYKO. 

What sort of masic waa played by Nebuchadnez- 
zar's band ? 

First, if we find an instrument of music which will 
only give forth a certain series of notes, we arc toler- 
ably safe in assuming that it did only play such a 
tune as those notes would make. And, to go a step 
further, if we find an instrument on which those 
notes could only be playo<l in suci) an order, we 
have the identical tune. And if we find an ancient 
Pandean pipe or syrinx, we can tell what kind of air 
might have been played on it; and sometimes, when 
the pipes are so arranged, the very air itself. 

Secondly, if we recognize amontr the music of our 
own day a class of compositions which require the use 
of certain notes and intervals only,nnd if, moreover, we 
discover that in the Assyrian instruments only these 
notes and intervals occur, we are jiisiiHed in asserting 
that we can approximate to the character of the mu- 
sic which was played by them. 

Again, if we see representations in Assyrian sculp- 
ture of a number of musician*) playing together, and 
have already identified their instruments, and the 



power of each, we can tell pretty nearly the amount 
of noise, and the kind of noise, which was made by 
them. 

Lastly, when we see in some sculptures an army 
or a religious procession, or a dance, keeping time to 
the music, we can approximate to the pace at which 
these musicians pliiycd. 

So when we have the instruments we ran tell the 
range of each of them by actual experiment ; we 
know the series of notes arid the intervals found on 
each ; we are acquainted with a stylo of music in our 
own day which might be played on similar instru- 
ments ; we have the bas-rcliefd and pictures neces- 
sary for determining which set of musicians formed a 
band ; and we are able to di:itinguish between the 
kind of composition in use at a march, a dance, or a 
relielous ceremony. 

The octave is universal in Europe in modem 
times, but it seems that among the Greeks, and among 
the Eastern nations from whom they adopted their 
music, a different division was obtained. On the 
As!«yrian musical instrumenti, so far as we are ac- 
quainted with them, it would have been impossible 
to sound every note of an octave. Certain notes were 
habitually omitted — they were the fourth note of our 
octave and the seventh. David's ten-stringed harp 
or lute contained two octaves of this kind, and some 
of the Assyrian harps had twenty-six strings — that is, 
five pentatonic octaves, and one note or "key-note" 
over. But an objector will say, "How ugly such mu- 
sic must be I" Quite the contrary — it is the sweet- 
est of all. "The Last Hose of Summer" is a penta- 
tonic air ; so is "The Lass o* Gowrie," and the proof 
of these being pentatonic lies in the fact that, if 
you play over either of these melodies on the bfack 
notes only of the piano, passing over any white ones 
that may seem to be required, you will find the origi- 
nal air come out with the utmost distinctness. Bat, 
Tou say again, these are Scotch and Irish tunes. 
True, and all the old Scotch and Irish musical in- 
struments are made to sound only the pentatonic 
scale, and you will find by experiment that many 
other Irish and Scotch airs beside those named above 
may be reduced to the same scale. 

And, again, many travellers have remarked on the 
peculiar sweetness and plaintivcness of most of the 
melodies still played in the East on "kissars," and 
"/<autirs," and pipes," almost exactly similar to those 
'figured in the Assyrian sculptures — nay, some voy- 
agers in remote places in Asia have been struck by 
the familiar sound of some old melody, played almost 
exactly as they had heard it, in years gone by, upon 
bagpipes or harps in Scotland or Ireland. M. Engel, 
in his book on ancient music, has enumerated many 
cases of this kind, and has, besides, given examples 
of the tunes ; and this goes far to prove that we are 
right in assuming that, where this peculiar division of 
the octave was in use. the melodies for which it was 
used were more or less alike. 

One thing more. Were these melodies in a major 
or minor key ? It is not very easy to determine. 
The oldest musical instrument discovered at Babylon 
is a pipe made of baked clay. Ii sounds the intervals 
of the common chord, either major or minor, accord- 
ing to Vth'wh notes are used. A hole at one side com- 
pletes a major chord ; a hole answering to it, at the 
other, gives the minor. This curious "picco" of two 
thousand years asro is in the Asiatic Society's Muse- 
um ; but it would be assuming too much to argue 
from it, or from any number of similar specimens, 
that the Babylonians were acqiiainte<l with what we 
coll major and minor k^ys. Such divisions, we must 
recollect, aro purely arbitrary, and, from a number of 
otlier circumstances, we shall be safer in conclnding 
— if, indeed we come to any conclusion — that no fixed 
rule of the kind was adopted. And if the objector 
asks for an example of such an extraordinary kind, 
wo can refer him to many Of the modem Oriental 
melodies which have Iteen recently brought to this 
country, or to the Irish and Scotch tonebooks, which 
contain several examples. For instance, in "Moore's 
Melodies," the song "Silent, O Moyle," is set to an 
old tune which begins in a minor and ends in a ma- 
jor, nor is the trnnRiiion unpleasant. Strange to say, 
all the "arrangers'* of Mcore have overlooked this 
faot, and have added a line of accompaniment to 
bring it back to the original key. — CasstWs Mnja- 
zine. 
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London. 

Crystal Palace Concbrtb. These began on 
Saturday afternoon, Oct. 1, with the following pro- 
gramme : 

OT«rture "Oberon" W«l)«r. 

Symphony No. 1, In C, Op. 21 B<wttiOT«»n. 

Air, "I mourn u it dove'' (St. rattr) Benedict. 



Air, <'0h. If there be on this earthly sphere." fPendUa 

and the Pi*ri) J. F. Bwnett. 

Concerto, pianoforte, in G. Op. 5S Beethtiven. 

Duet, ''.Mira la bianca luna" Rotrtni. 

OuTf rtnra dl Batio Arthur S. Salllvao. 

Pianoforte Solot Schubert and 8. liellpr. 

NewSonff, "Phwhe tiie Fair" Balfe. 

Blarch from Suite No. 1 Lachcer. 

We give a portion of the comment of the 77mcs. 
The remarks upon "Cadenzas" in Concertos arc 
worthy of attention. 

When Mr. Manns took hU place before the conduc* 
tor's desk he was received with a burst of applause, 
in which every one of the audience seemed more or 
less heartily to join. No such compliment was ever 
more worthily bestowed^and this for reasons with 
which our amateur readers must be tolerably conver- 
sant. That the orchestra was the same numerous 
and well-trained body of executants which for many 
seasons, under the snperintendance of their zealous — 
nay, enthusiastic — director, has helped to win an al* 
most exceptional musical reputation for the Crystal 
Palace, the performance of Weber's overture to Ober- 
on sufficed convincingly to show. Nothing more 
careful as to detail, nothmg more spirited, could have 
been desired. Still more interesting, however, than 
this fiery and romantic prelude was the piece imme« 
diately following. 

It i» generally known that, in consequence of 1870 
being the centenary of the birth of Beethoven (who 
came into the world December 17, 1770 — four lustres 
and one year before the death of Mozart), it is intend- 
ed nt the concerts preceding Christmas to accord un- 
usual prominence to the orchestral compositions of 
that master, and especially to give his nine sympho- 
nies without exception. The admirable execution of 
the first of these undying masterpieces, the vi<;orou«, 
bright, and everywhere melodious Symphony in C — 
the symphony in which, as if where at a l>ound, th& 
Beethoven of 30 summers (or, as he himself, with 
sad veracity, might have styled them, winters) proved 
himself equal to Haydn and Mozart at their best — 
was an alluring foretaste of what we have to expect. 
And it may be stated with confidence, jud^inc: from 
experience, th.it what we can reasonably look forward 
to is a performance of each of the nine symphonies 
as good as any performances that have been heard 
elsewhere, at home or abroad ~even at the Paris Con- 
servatoire, where, bnt for antagonistic causes, lament- 
ed by all the civilited world, the universally renown- 
ed orchestral concerts, which the musical Germans 
themselves have never l)een able to surpass, rarely to 
emulate, would be just now about to commence. 
(Fancy the thunder of German cannons silencing the 
symphonies of Beethoven — most German of all Ger- 
mans!). 

Thus much may be relied upon with confidence ; 
and a better ernarantoo of what is to follow than the 
execution of "No. 1 " — an execution to criticize which 
would, as it seems to us, Ixs hypercritical — could not 
possibly have been afforded. Movement after move- 
ment — from the grave adcufio ushering in the allegro 
con brio, first-bom of the giants, to the hymorous and 
exhilarating Jinale — was precisely what it should be. 
Every member of the orchestra apparently went 
through hi* task ron amore — that is, if unswerving 
precision, the dolicate observation of \\*iUt and shade, 
and a sustained unanimity of attack which up to the 
final reiterated chords might have induced the belief 
that a single instrument with many various stops 
and voice had been played upon all the time, by some 
expert and viijorous executant, mav count for any- 
thing. To say more than that each movement of the 
symphony was listened to with ea:;er attention, and 
that at the conclusion the applause waa loud and gen- 
eral, would Ik) superfluous. T/et us hope (and we 
have little doubt of it (that when the turn of the "No. 
9" — Colossus of Colo.s.si— comes round, we may l>e 
able conscientiously to exclaim, "The end is worthy 
the beginning. " Among the ingenious and instruc- 
tive "programmatic" remarks signed with the famil- 
iar and, to amateurs, always welcome initial "G" 
(the signature of a genuine cnlhusia<(t, if there e\*cr 
was one), there is one pass.iir') to which wo must with 
deference take exception. "Kxccpt however," writes 
"G." "for the fact that it is Bccihovcn'.s first, the 
starting: point in his mighty orchestral career, this 
symphony is hardly of any especial interest." Hap- 
pily, a short way down, in Ui6 Huccinct but able analy- 
sis, "G." shows that he himself takes an "especial in- 
terest" in every part of the symphony. So did a 
greater than "G." Mendelssohn, on being n^^kcd 
whit h of the seven great symphoni«*s of Beethoven ho 
liked best, answered |.ibrnptly, "JSewn — why, there 
are nine;" and, on further discussion, said that he 
liked to hear one or another according to the frame 
of mind he might happen to bo in. At timcs^and 
that the least frequently bccau><e of tho enormous 
stretch of attention it demaniM — it would bo the 
"No. 9," at other times tho "No. 7 ;" at others tho 
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"C minor" — and so on ; but on no account would 
Mendelssohn hear of Nos. "1" and "2" beinf; placed 
apart from the other seven. 

If it is intended, which every one will hope may be 
the case, to include the five pianoforte concertos (as 
well as the violin concerto) in thoan^e-Christmas pro- 
f^rammes, it was wrong, we think, to begin with the 
fourth. That to hear so noble and beautiful a com- 
position, played, too, with such brilliancy and refine- 
ment aa were exhibited by Mr. Charles Hall^ on the 
occasion under noti.ce, must be agreeable under any 
circumstances, can hardly be denied. Nevertheless, 
in order to make the scheme consistent, it would have 
been wiser to commence with the earliest concerto (C 
major, Op. 15), thence proceeding chronologically, 
through the series, which culminates with the not in- 
aptly Btvlcd "Emperor" (E flat, No. 5)— the grand- 
est, perhaps, of all concertos, no matter for what in- 
strument, or from what pen. By the way. Mr. Hall^, 
who was loudly applauded and called back to the or- 
chestra at the termination of his performance, intro- 
duced in the first and last movements, the cadenzas 
written by Beethoven himself, who in his fifth and 
lost concerto expressly stipulates that there shall be 
"no cadenzas." To our notion a cadenza — generally 
no more nor less than something interpolated in the 
work of a niaster which that master has not himself 
composed — is out of place and out of taste, unless 
improvised, ns Mendelssohn was wont to do. Ca- 
denzas are simply opportunities for egotistical display 
on the part of the solo executant, and, in nine cases 
out of ten, blemishes on the otherwise transparent 
surface. That Beethoven held them in no great af- 
fection may be gathered from the cadenzas ostensibly 
meant to be introduced whenever his fourth concerto 
is played, but which are virtnally so extravagant that 
one can scarcely refrain from the belief that in writ- 
ing them the illustrious musician had chiefly in mind 
to turn the system of interpolatioo into ridicule. Re- 
garded as abstract music, these cadenzas are out of 
sorts with the Orphean inspiration with which certain 
zealous musicians who think Beethoven was incapa- 
ble of a joke connect them as a matter of course. Im- 
provisations, such as Mendelssohn, Hummel, and oc- 
casionally Moacheles, have been heard to make, by 
not a few amateurs now living, and such as Mozart, 
Beethoven, Woelfl, Steibelt, CIcmcnti, and Dussek, 
according to creiliblc authority, were accustomed to 
make, must always bo entertained in a degree com- 
mensurate with their merit ; but written improvisa- 
tions are pure anomalies. Nevertheless, we find 
many such perpetrations— like the ornaments sup- 
plied so prodigally for the pure and noble pianoforte 
concertos of Mozart by men of no less repute than 
Ilummcl and John Cramer — actually printed and 
published with the works themselves, as though they 
formed integral parts of them. 

To the fact that Mr. Halld played Beethoven's ca- 
denzas well, no ono who knows anything about 
pianoforte playing could bo insensible ; but that, on 
the other hand, these cadenzas, if only for the com- 
poser's sake, were better omitted, must equally have 
iKJcn apparent to those who know anything about mu- 
sic, when Beethoven wrote over dne cadenza, 
"Cndmza^ma senza cadere*'-^ii bad play upon Italian 
words, he indirectly made known the small esteem 
he entertained for gratuitous exhibitions of "virtuosi- 
ty :" and this was more emphatically shown by his 
sudden admonition to ambitious pianists, inst at the 
long coveted "point tTorffie**^" no cadenza"— in the 
first movement of his El flat concerto. Mendelssohn 
left no opening for cadenzas in either of his piano- 
forte concertos ; while, in his concerto for violin, 
finding that one might be in place and effective, he 
cunningly inxcrted a cadenza of his own, which re- 
minds us of the terminal shake for the fiute. in "Oh 
rest in the Lord" (ElijaJt) which saved the singer 
much pains and the composer, perhaps, still more 
annovanco. 

ViARDOT Garcia.— The Athentmm tells ns : 
Ono of the queens of song, an nrtltite, who in almost 
all Knropean Inntruaces hn.i sung on the lyric suges 
ofltaly. Spain, England, Fr»nco, Germany. Russia, 
&c., Pauline Viardot Garcin, is about to visit London, 
to resume her professional career. Her fortune has 
been sacrificed by the war in Frrtnro, of which coun- 
try her hnsbnnd is a native. Whilst M. Vianlot is at 
Tonrs, having joined his former political and literary 
colleagues in office, Mmo Viardot has l>eon compelled 
to quit her residence in Baden- Baden to begin a fresh 
career. Thi< is a sad reverse for the gifted sister of 
Malibran. Viardot's debuts as Dmlemona in Paris 
and Ijondon in 18.39. when she was only eighteen, 
can be well remembered l»y Opera freqncnters. Viar- 
dot in Berlin 8too<l her ground at the leight of Jenny 
Lind's popularity. She doubled on one occasion in 
nn emergency, the parts of I suhella and Alica in Meyer- 
beer's "Kobert lo Diablo."— an unprecedented J?] feat. 
Meyerbeer's opinion that she was the best VaUntina I 



he ever heard, is on record. Viardot's "creation" of 
the character of F^desm the "Prophfete" is familiar 
to the audiences of Paris and London. Her last 
great part was Gluck's Orfto. She has given to the 
world singers of note who were her pupils, and it is 
as a teacher and as a composer (for she has written 
an opera in two acts. "The Lost Magician," which 
has been performed in several theatres in Germany, ) 
that Mme. Viardot will seek to secure a position in 
London ; and the royalty, rank and fashion which 
recognized her varied talents when she was vl prima 
donna, will doubtless not fail her in the hour of need, 
when she presents herself as a Professor,— one of the 
members of the grand school of singing of the Gar- 
cias. 

Dbath of Balfb. — Michael William Balfe, the 
composer, died yesterday in London at the age of 
sixty-two. B>ilfe has lyyt been without honor in this 
day and generation. Few men who have written so 
feebly have attained such popularity. His operas 
have been received with favor in England and in this 
country for the last thirty years. They are pleasant 
and melodious, but neither strong nor original. 
Among those of them that are best known are "The 
Bohemian Girl," "The Enchantress," and "The Pu- 
ritan's Daughter." Balfe was the imitator of Auber, 
but followed him at an immense distance. He was 
bom at Dublin, in 1808, and took lessons of Charles 
E. Horn, who afterwards was so well known in this 
city. His talent for music was early displayed, and 
he began his career as a vocalist, even singing so dif- 
ficult a part as that of Rossini's Figaro (under the 
nameofBalfi) with Malibran and Sontag at the 
Theatre Italian at Paris. Subsequently ho turned 
his attention to composition. His daughter Victoria 
Balfe was eminent as a vocalist. She married Sir 
John Crampton, who was once the English Minister 
at Washington. From him she was divorced, and 
then married the Duke do Frias, a Spanish noble- 
man. 

Balfo lived mostly in Fngland. where at ono time 
he was manager at Drury Lane Opera House. Of 
late he has not composed any work of merit. — Sun, 
{New York). 

War Sokos,— The Orchestra of Oct. 11, says : 

Concert-goers have been very bellicose this week. 
On Wednesday two outbnrsts of war-songs took place 
—one at St. James's Hall, the other at the Crystal 
Palace. That at Sr. James's Hall, boini; for the'ben- 
efit of the German Association for the Relief, of the 
Sick and the Wounded, being in other words a com- 
mentary upon the wickedness and cruelty of war, 
was made up principally of incentives to slaughter ; 
and the most popular songs were those which, like 
Hiller's "To Arm«," Randegger's "Forwards," and 
the everlasting "Watch on the Rhine," encouraged 
that very evW which it was the raison d'etre of the 
concert to diminish. So consistent is human nature. 
We have to chronicle, however, a very successful 
gathering : the hall was crammed ; the occasion was 
patronized by a number of German authorities, from 
Count Becnstorff downwards ; among the ortists the 
Signori became Herren, Mr. Randegger hardened his 
two q*s into gutturals, and Mr. Benedict was down 
as Herr Julius on the programme. The Teutonic 
element being complete on the platform, nothing re- 
mained for the audience but to carry out the spirit of 
applauding all the blood-thirsty recommendations to 
the encore. And this thev did. Fran Rudersdorff 
has written a poem "Vorwarts," which, with Ran- 
degger's music, went with groat success, a f'horal re- 
fniin lending it additional effect. Mr. Benedict's 
"Dead Soldier" was another feature of the concert, 
and created a good impression alike by the music and 
tho good singing of Miss Alice Fairman. So also 
the Gcsangvcrcin's rendering of Ferdinand Ilillcr's 
song "Zur Wehre," and Carl Wilhelm's much hc- 
snng Rhino hymn. A urreat success was achieved by 
Herr"^Nordblom, the new tenor, who will make his 
appearance at the Crystal Palace conoort to-morrow, 
and whose well trained voice and careful art promise 
for him a (rood position among the sranry band of 
tenors. Mme. Lind G«ddschmidt should have ap- 
peared at this concert, but was prevented by illness ; 
and Mile. Drasdil was similarly incapacitated. 

Among tho instrumental pieces which relieved tho 
son^s, Mr. Charles HalU', Mr. Benedict, and Mr. 
Otto Goldschmidt offered contributions ; and Ilerr 
Riehanl Hammer, a pianist from Paris, gave evidence 
of brilliant powers as an executant. A Hungarian 
zither quartet pleased ; and in all its features the con- 
cert for the German Association realized tho expecta- 
tions formed concerning it. 

At the Crystal Palace Mr. G. W. Martin an<l a 
choir of 4000 voices made jubilee with tho war-songs 
of different nations. "Rule Britannia," "See tho 
Conqucrinir Hero," "Come if vou daro," "The 
Watch on tho Rhine," and tho "Marseillaise" found 



various expressions, and severally delighted the au- 
dience, especially the last, which was encored and 
would even have been demanded thrice in the enthu- 
siasm of the audience, but the singers declined tho 
compliment. Mr. Vernon Rigby lang "Sound an 
Alarm," and was encored. A Hymn of Peace, writ- 
ten for tho occasion by Mr. G. W. Martin, much 
pleased the listeners, as did a French war song, which 
was also encored. "The German's Fatherland," 
"Partant pour la Syrie," and our National Anthem, 
completed the programme. The programme is to be 
repeated next Wednesday, so well did its ingredients 
please the sympathetic audience. 

Leipzig. A grand concert was given a few days 
si;o, by the members of Riedel's Association, in St. 
Thomas's, for the benefit of German soldiers and 
their families. It commenced with J. S. Bach's cho- 
ral piece for the organ, "Eine feste Burg ist unser 
Gott." well played by Herr Louis Papier. Then 
came two Hussite songs for chorus, which, as well as 
the other pieces of a similar kind, two sacred songs 
hv Peter Uornelius. two choruses from Mendelssohn's 
Elijah and St. Paul, were sung with spirit and cor- 
rectness by the members of the Association. Herr 
and Mme. Joachim executed together tho solo for 
alto and oiUigato violi« accompaniment,' "Erbarme 
dich meiner. o Gott," by J. S. Bach. Mmo. Joachim 
sang also the air, "Ich weiss dass mein Eriuser lebt," 
from Handel's Messiah, while Herr Joachim perform- 
ed, as only ho can perform, two Andantes from Bach's 
Violin Sonatas, a similar composition by Tariini, 
and Schumann's "Abcndlied." Mile. Mahlknccht 
sanor the soprano solo from RafTs "De Profundis." 
T— First Gewandhaus Concert on the 6ih inst. : Ox- 
ford Symphony, Haydn ; air from Judas Afacctdtacus, 
Handel (Mme. Peschka Lcutner) ; Concerto in A 
major for Pianoforte. Mozart (Herr Reinecko) ; Rec- 
itative and Aria, Mozart (Mmo. Peschka-Leutner) ; 
and the Seventh Symphony, A major. Beethoven. — 
The Directors of tho above concerts contemplated, a 
short time since, raising the siilMcription, in conse* 
quence of the very high prices demanded by "stars." 
especially by all vocal stars. With rcferenot to this 
circumstance, a correspondent wrote a very strong 
letter to the Leipzv/er Tagddait. Among other 
thin(rs ho said : — 

"We feel convinced that the real friends of music 
will applaud the Directors, if the latter will simply 
refuse to listen to exorbitant demands, even at the 
risk of our not hearing hero in f^ipsic some celebra- 
ted songstress, whilo on the other hand, by proper 
remuneration, they iteek to retain the admirable mem- 
bers of tho band, and to gain fresh ones, for tho great 
attraction of tho concerts is tho celebrated orchestra ; 
it is solely their performances, not strange virtuosi, 
which have obtained for the concerts their world-wido 
renown." 

In consequence partly of this article, perhaps, tho 
Directors have made no alteration in the subscription. 
Herr August Langcrt has just completed a new opera, 
entitled DomrdncJien, which has Ikmiu accepted at tho 
Stadtheater, and will be produced this season. Tho 
libretto is by Dr. Alexander I^evy of Treves. The 
rehearsals of Herr R. Wagner's Meistcrsinffer have 
been resumed. The scenery is ready, and in all 
probability, the opera will be produced towards tho 
latter end of December. 

Vienna. Business is very good just now at the 
Imperial Operahouso. This may partly be attributed 
to the (;reat iiumlter of strangers hero at present. 
Mile. Bertha Ehnn has returned, after a long ab<(cnro 
in Italy, and re appeared in Faust, Mignon, and other 
operas. Miss Minnie llauck, too, is singing away 
again as blithe as a lark; sho is a (rrcat f.ivnrito in 
parts like Zcrlina, but her moro serious efforts are 
not so popular. 

At that cstnhlifthment tho principle has been luid 
down, once for all, tlmt tho various artists represent- 
ing the snmc line of business shall, as it is termed, 
"alternate" in the different parts, or, to speak moro 
idiomatic English, that each artist Mhall play every 
part in his turn. R<A*erl h DiaUe was announced. 
Ilcrr Rokit.insky was Bertram. Herr Uokitansky 
was, moreover, hoarse, and very hoarse, to lioot. 
But tho principle of "alternation" required that llorr 
Rokltansky should, on th.it particular evening, s.n;; 
the part, though he had not a note in liis voice, and 
he consennently did sing it — without a note in his 
voice — wlillo not fewer thm four other ba«»i«oa — 
Herren Schmidt, Draxler, Hablawetz, and Meyer- 
hofer, all belonging to the thcatro, in the rinlcst 
health, and the best possible vocal feather, if sndi an 
expression be permissible, wore in the front of the 
house, snrinq their unfortunate colleague sinu. 

Sig. Ceresa is still l»eing assiduously "coached up" 
in German for hii dAnit at tho Imperial Op;'rahon.<«e. 
lie wais formerly first tenor at tho Italian Opera. 
Having amiissed a large fortune, ho retired, llo lost 
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it all, bowoTer, b^ Dntortonate gpecalations, and con- 
seqaently determined on returning to the stage. He 
is said to possess a Toice sach as has not been heard 
since the time of Fraschinl. He will fint appear as 
Eleaaar in La Jwim.— The "Gesellchafts-oonoerte" 
recommence, on the 20th Not., with Handel's Israd 
in Egypt, 

EssLiNGBN. The Oratorio Aspociation latelj {rave 
a concert for the benefit of the soldiers wounded in 
the war. The profs^ramme was made up of compos!' 
tions bj J. S. Bach, Handel, Stradella, Mozart, Men- 
delssohn, and Professor Fink. A very deep impres- 
sion was prod need by the fact that, as the soprano 
air, "Der do die Menschen sterben latest" ("Thou 
who lette^t men die*'), originally composed by Men- 
delssohn for St, Paul, was beinfir sang, the bell of the 
neighboring Roman Catholic chorch began tolling 
for a soldier brought from Strasbarg who had died of 
his woonds. Herr Friedrich Fink, master in the 
Conserratoij of Mastc, Stottgardt, performed, with 
marked ability, an oi^n prelade, in £ fiat major, by 
J. S. Bach. 

BRUS8B1.8. Herr von Flotow's new opera, L* 
Ombrt, has been snccessfutly pcpdoced at the Theatre 
de la Monnaie. M. Dupres's opera, Jeanne (TArc, is 
to be brought ont shortly. The composer has al- 
ready arrived for the purpose of superintending the 
rehearsals. 
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Beview of Concerts. 

Theo. Thomas's Concerts. Oar review so 
far has corered only the first two of the series 
and the two Beethoven programmes. Besides the 
three BeethoTen Symphonies, &c., given in these 
fbnr concerts, there figured in two of the 
programmes two other smaller selections from 
Beethoven, viz. : another portion of the Septet 
(Adagio and Minuet) and the Andante and Va- 
riations from the Quartet, Op. 18, both played 
by all the strings. In such things the nicety and 
perfection of the Thomas orchestra particularly 
shows itself. There were no other whole Sym- 
phonies in any of the programmes, though there 
were plenty of the Liszt-ian '^Symphonic Poems," 
entirely a dilTerent kind of animal, not classed as 
yet in natural history. But the remaining con- 
certs aflforded quite a variety from other classical 
masters besides Beethoven. There was a Con- 
certo by Bach, for three violins, three violas, 3 
'cellos and contra-bass, in which Mr. Thomas led 
in person, being an admirable violinist ; and the 
three movements of the wholesome, hearty music 
went to a charm. There was some interesting 
Ballet music from Gluck*s *' Paris et Ileldnc"; a 
portion (Andantino and March) from Spohr's 
"Consecration of Tones;" the Andante and 
Scherzo from Schubert's great Symphony in C ; 
also an entr'acte from bis Drama : '*Rosamunde," 
and a lleUermarsck. Mendelssohn was repre- 
sented only by the Overture to **Ruy Bias;" 
Schumann (after the first two concerts, in which 
we had the piano Concerto and the "Geneveva" 
Overture) only by the ^^Abendlied*' and the little 
pianissimo cficct of the "Trdumerei ;" Mozart by 
the piano Concerto in D minor and the Overture 
to the "Magic Flute ;" Weber, by the Overtures 
to "Euryanthe" and "Frcyschiitz" and the Con- 
ccrt-siUck ; Haydn, only by the little Serenade 
taken from a Quartet. That all these things 
were presented in a very delicate, artistic manner, 
there is no need of saying. 

Of leas familiar works in classical form and tem- 
per, not running into the modern extravagancc,the 



Overture to * Medea' by Bargiel was particularly 
interesting, being much in the same sombre, tragic 
tone with that of Cherubini. The Overture to 
"Semiramis," by Catel (we suppose the old profess- 
or in the Paris Conservatoire), was as different as 
possible from Rossini's with the same name, having 
none of its luxurious suggestion of Oriental gold 
and purple ; it is a clear, honest composition, rath- 
er in the Cherubini vein, only not carried out to all 
it leads you to expect The "Concert (or FeM) 
Overture," by Rietz, too, made a good imprea- 
sion. 

The popular, familiar selections were such 
Overtures as "Tell" and "Siege of Corinth" by 
Rossini (both of them thoroughly good as well as 
popular, so that there is a peculiar pleasure now 
and then in hearing such a thing perfectly per- 
formed, knowing, as you do, that everybody enjoys 
it with you), "Zampa," by Herold ; "Merry 
Wives," Nicolai; "Poet and Peasant," Suppe; 
"Stradella," Flotow ; an^l a plentiful supply of 
the daintiest and most enlivening Waltzes, Pol- 
kas and Mazourkas by Strauss, of which we doubt 
if Strauss himself, in his own Vienna, ever play- 
ed them better. 

A very important feature in these concerts 
was, of course, the Concerto-playing by that nev- 
er satiating (but very satisfying) pianist. Miss 
Anna MEnLio. Besides the four which we 
have already mentioned (those in G and in E 
flat by Beethoven, the one by Schumann, and 
the strangest of the strange by Liszt, in A), she 
also played the one by Ilbnselt in F minor, which, 
although graceful, still strikes us as commonplace 
and sentimental, rather in the Thalberg vein 
without his perfect symmetry, a sort of difficult 
and florid etude^ rather than a classical creation. 
But it was played with such limpid evenness and 
smoothness, every note so distinct and every 
phrase so finished, that it charmed the sense, if it 
did not go any deeper. A rarer treat it was to 
hear a Mozart Concerto, that in D minor, one of 
the best, so beautifully rendered alike by piano 
and by orchestra. Here is music as sincere as it 
is elegant, full of genial fancy, — music for music's 
sake, and not so much for the display of all that 
modem instruments and hands can execute. The 
C!oncerto by Ferdinand Killer, in F-sharp minor, 
haamany traits of interest and freshness, much of 
it original and striking, far superior to Henselt's 
in orchestral treatment ; yet it seems to fall just 
short of bein;;: one of the positive felicities of genius. 
The Concert stuck of Weber, in Miss Mehlig's 
brilliant rendering, always makes a sensation with 
the mass of a miscellaneous audience; but it does 
grow a little hacknied. The earlier Concerto by 
Liszt (Na 1, in £ flat), which we have heard here 
before, both by Miss Mehlig and Miss Topp, does 
not win its way any nearer to our heart. Its pret- 
ty effects and quaint surprises cannot purchase 
forgiveness for its repulsive leading motive and its 
obvious AVagnerisms. Miss Mehlig also gave 
great pleasure by now and then a favorite thing 
from Chopin. 

The solos upon various instruments were such 
as one might expect from members of so excellent 
an orchestra, all artists in their way. Mr. Uart- 
DEGEN showed remarkable execution on the vio- 
loncello in a difiScult Concerto by Goltermann. 

Mr. Kller's oboe sang the Schubert Ave Maria 
with singular purity and sweetness of tone and 
with fine expression. There were also rare dis- 
plays of virtuosity on the flute, the horn, and the 
trombone. 



The specimens of Wagner and of Liszt offered 
abundant opportunity for getting some idea of 
what this modem music actually is. Curiosity at 
all events was gratified. The works were pre- 
sented by an orchestra completely equipped and 
competent for such tasks ; the fault must be in the 
music if it awakened small desire for more ac- 
quaintance. And this we believe to have been 
the fact with the vast majority of the audiences, 
particularly those who love and hear music musi- 
cally. Wagner's music, of course, affords compar- 
atively little of orchestral music as such ; not a 
believer in pure music himself, taking his stand 
entirely on the ground of Opera, in his peculiar 
sense, it is in his operas alone that he is fairly 1o 
be judged. When we have the Overture to 
Tannhnnur and the Vorspiel to Lohengrin^ which 
are instrumental works that stand by themselves 
(although the latter seems to need interpreta- 
tion), we have about all that has ever won a foot- 
hold in the concert room. Besides these, Mr. 
Thomas gave us the noisy and outrageous over- 
ture to his early opera : "The Flying Dntchman," 
and the more pretentious work which Wagner is 
pleased to call "A Fau5t Overture." This has 
some grand and gloomy passages, and gives ex- 
pression, afVer a too coarse and literal fashion, to 
the inward strife and discontent of life, the wrest- 
ling of the soul with fate, &c. But it is aU gloom, 
unrelieved by any really genial and triumphant 
trait. Not so has Goethe himself treated Faust; 
in the poem, Art, 'genius, poetry, the spirit, the 
immortal element rises superior to the gloomy 
subject. So would it have been bad Shakspeare 
treated it. So, with still greater reason, should it 
be when music undertakes it. Beetho\'en would 
have been the man for it ; his music never shirks 
the dark and painful problems ; plenty of the dis- 
content, the yearning, the despair of life, finds 
great expression there ; but evermore, by power 
of faith and love and sovereign geniality, he works 
outjoy and triumph in the end, the sun shines out 
gloriously through the parting clouds, so that after 
all, in all his music, joy, joy is the last word, the 
keynote into which it all continually resolves, as 
clearly as in the Joy Chorus of the Ninth Sym- 
phony. We cannot but regard that as false Art, 
which seeks new field for originality in giving un- 
redeemed and cheerless, fruitless utterance to 
those gloomy moods, which, however they may 
enter into the experience of all, even the noblest, 
richest, deepest souls, and however essential per- 
haps to the spiritual economy of life in the long 
run, have really no right to public expression, but 
belong, by every modest instinct of propriety, to 
strictest privacy, at least until the discord is re- 
solved. 

Still less of musical consistency, of intrinsically 
musical ruison d'etre, of any whole harmonious im- 
pression left behind, and still more of extravagance, 
of unnatural straining after strange and dazzling ff- 
f*iets in what often seems too conscious poverty of 
pregnant, vitally imaginative ideas, such as not only 
admit of but necessitate consistent musical develop- 
ment, do we find in the "Symphonic Poems," &c.,of 
the sensational Abba to Liszt. We certainly have 
done our best to like this music, improving every in- 
vitation which Mr. Thomas has so liberally given. 
But so far our efforts do not prosper much ; and wo 
believe the ecneral voice is with us, with far more 
unanimity than usual in the comparison of fresh im- 
pressions. This, too, is music which docs not stand 
nlone. It presupposes a poem to be read, an argu- 
ment, a programme. But the attempt to bring the 
picture and the key together is somehow strangely 
unrewarding; far easier to fall back either upon 
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poem or upon Symphony ; the former (flay by Goethe 
or by Schiller) surely does not need the Utter ; and 
the Utter, if it cannot help itself, gets small help from 
the former. The roost reasonable piece among them 
is the most familiar one, "Les Preludes," (which Mr. 
Thomas gare in an extra Matinde, reproducing his 
first Boston programme). This is always interesting 
in its details, Its novel, often charming traits of in- 
strumentation ; but what ideal treasure does it leave 
behind to haunt the soul, or what new germ of higher 
life ha^ it implanted ? The next most endurable is 
the **Taaao: Lamenlo e Trionfo" which, while it has 
its overstrained and ugly passages, has also some- 
thing quite dramatic, which for the time being takes 
possession of the hearer. At nil events it has some 
progress, it moves on to an end. Not so we found 
it with "Die Ideale," intended to illustrate Schiller's 
poem. This work, very long, confused and tedious, 
seemed frequently to halt ; ideas were started^ but 
they "would not march ;" what with all the "storm 
and stress,*' all the curious transitions and surprises, 
all the stupendous strainings, there were long places 
where a sort of helpless palsy seemed to come over 
it all, while answering calls from instrument to in- 
strument, with dreary pauses, served but to reveal the 
echoing walls of very emptiness. Such a composi- 
tion does not seem to live, but only to galvanize it- 
self more ond more desperately into some show of 
life and continuity. Lixzt also leans to "Faust" sub- 
jects. One piece, calling itself "a Characterbild (por- 
trait of character) from the Faust Symphony," aime<l 
to portray the gentle "Gretchen ;" we do not think 
then* ever could bo anything so self-conscious, so un- 
natural, so full of striving for effect about that simple, 
loving, genuine creature of Goethe's finest and most 
human fancy. The worst of all, and positively dev- 
ilish, was the "Mephisto Waltz." This is an illus- 
tration of a scene in Lena n's Faust, where Mephis- 
tophcles appears in the midst of a village festival, and 
the devil himself persuades them to let him be piper, 
and has it all his own way. Such music is simply 
diabolical, and shuts out every ray of light or heaven 
from whence music sprang. "When Music, heaven- 
ly maid, was young," she was not so demoralized and 
had not learned such antics. Let us thank Heaven 
for her everla.^ting youth, despite this premature old 
age of the "Future." 

Bat ThonsM glvM us real miirie also ; M W9 need not 

fMtf. And bud wt room. w« woald do what wo m«*Bt to do, 
trj to exproMt in full our reDiPOfobUKAtlon for th« admlrablo 
•xainplco he has brought nt of oreheitral InterpreCatloa, and 
our ooovktion of th« gnat good which poeh an oroheatra, vis- 
iting all the mnsleal coDtres and iDb-c«ntr«s of tho land, Is 
doing, must do, In awaksnlag a taste for music of the highest 
kind. It has Jnstly been called ^'mlssionarj work." 

Organ Coxcerts. In the fine autumnal aficr- 
noons (on Fridays) many lovers of good organ mu^ie 
have been tempted to walk over tu the beautiful First 
Church in Berkeley Street, to listen to the Free Or- 
gon Recitals of Mr. Euobnb Thater, who there 
has charge of one of the finest organs in this country, 
built by Walcker of Ludwigsborg. These were a 
levival of the "recitals" given hy Mr. Thayer, to the 
number of sixteen, last Spring. This time he has 
given six more, with so much admiroble matter in 
the programmes that we have much regretted our in- 
ability to be present. The least that we can do Is to 
record the programmes. Mr. Thayer's young "pupil, 
from New Haven, who bore part in all of them, is 
said to manifest rare talent for the organ. ' 

S^t. 23. 

Pngne In E flat ronjor. Three move ments Biich. 

YorspM. Llebster Jenu , Wtr find hlfr Bach. 

Master Willis Shelton. 

Trio Sonata In B flat, No. 1 Bach. 

a. Allegro moderato. b. Adnglo. e. Allegro. 

Tariatlons In A nwjor, op. 43 Hesse. 

HasUr Shelton. 
VlfCh Concerto Handel. 

Sept. 30. 

Toorata Dorico B«eh. 

Partita 2. Christ dn blst der helle Tag Bach. 

(Choral wUh seven variations.) 

Fantasie In minor Baoh. 

Master Willii Bheltoo. 



Oryccl Studleo. No. 8 Schumann. 

Vorsplel : ) Henlleh thut mich rerlanieen . I 

J Uerr Gott. nun sel geprelMt. j Baoh. 

Master Shelton. 
Sixth Concerto Handel. 

Oct. 7. 

Fantasie and Fugue In C minor Bach. 

Vorsplele : C Wlr dan ken BIr. 1 

I Nan freot each. ) Bach. 

Prelnde in B minor Bach, 

Master Willis Shelton. 

Orgel Stndlf n. No. 4 ...• ••...•. .Schumann. 

Violations In A flat, Op 84 Hesse. 

Master Shelton. 
Chromatlsebe Fage Thiele. 

Oct, 14. 

Toccata et Fnga I n B minor Bach. 

Vorsplel : Wlr glauben all'n elnen Gott Bach. 

For two mannals and doable Pedals. 
Fugue in A minor Bach. 

Blaster Shelton. 

Orfpel Studlen, No. 8 SAhnmann. 

Vorsplele: Ich rursu D!r; OottcM Sohn Ut KommenBach. 

Master Shelton. 
Fifth Organ Concerto Handel. 

Oct. 21. 

Sonata In C. No. 2 Mendelssohn. 

a. Grave, b. Adwglo. e. Allecro. d. Faga. 

Choral Varlrttons. Wer nnr den lieben Gott Hesse. 

Adarlo and Finale, from third Concerto Hundel. 

Orael Studlen, No. 4 Schnmsnn. 

Coaoertsats in C minor Thiele. 

Oct. 28. 

Prelude In E flat Bach. 

Fifth Concerto Handel. 

Orgel Stndlen, No. 4 Schumann. 

Fugue in O minor. No. 1 Bach. 

Master Shelton. 

Variations In A, Op. 47 Heese. 

Andante from Fifth Sonata, Finale from Sixth Sonata. 

Mendelssohn. 
Master Shelton. 
Coneertaats in minor Thiele. 

We are glad to see that these feasts of organ mu- 
sic are to be resumed "on the return of the pleasant 
spring-time." 



Nbw York. The Philharmonic Societv has is- 
sued its prospectus for the season. The chief instm- 
mental selections are the following : 

S^mphonicg. 

No. 8 Beethoven. 

No. 4 " 

G msjor Ha^rdn. 

B major , Moiiart. 

B flat mejor. .......••.•.'«. ...... ... ....... .{"cbntnann. 

OceAn Rubinstein. 

Tm Walde (In the Forest") « ItMff. 

X^^^Oa •••■ eeseaefta •••««*eeeae»«»»«ae«eeee«««»i ■•• UloXve 

Posthumous (unfinished) .Schubert. 

Overturet. 

Tin nil All -rr TTnifcr. 

Aimrrron Ch*>riiMiil. 

Kny Hies Mendeliwthn. 

CvnUnl Bomain Kerlios. 

XlACD^l Q» •••■ •••••eeeee«ie*eee. ee»ee**e» ••■ lJLl*lncf4*tt4*Ca 
JQOmPnCOi a«««eaae ••• • ^* •••■••••eeoa •••eees* >•■ IvlOX^rri 

Sacnntala Onldmark. 

AUddIn Reinecke. 

Finpil s Cave. ....••.. v.. .Mendel.'>sotin. 

Med«*a, F minor ..•••.....«... BarjrlMl . 

Im Hoehland. (''The Highlands") Qnde. 

Scheno and Finale tschnmann. 

The first public rehearsal will take place on the 11th, and 
the first eoneert on the 26(h of Norember. 

The "Euterpe," a new Society, had its first public 
rehearsal and concert on Tuesday and Thursday af- 
ternoons of this week (same times as our "Harvard"), 
with this programme : 

Pastorale Symphonj from "Christmas Oratorio**.. .Bach. 
Cantate Domino, Ps. 93, Solo, Chorus and Orchestra. 

O?!* B. Boise. 

Rhap«odle, Piano and Orchestra Otto Singer. 

125th Psalm, Tenor Solo, Cborus and Orrhcatra. 

F. Hlller. 

Grand Fantasie Mllltaire, Violin Solo Leonbardt. 

Master Willie Hess. 
Responsorinm et Hrmn, for male Tolces, with *CelIo 
and Contra-bass bbllgato. Uopubllshed MS3 

Blendelssohn. 
N.B.— Every nnmber, except 6, first time In America. 

The character and plan of the "Euterpe" arc thus 
explained in the New York journals by its Director : 

The "Bnterpe" is a mufHcal organia%(lon consisting of a cho- 
rus limited to fifty well-trained professional singers, and an 
orchestra comprioiog some of the best instrumentalists In the 
city. It Is Intended, the necessary encouragement being sup- 
poeed, to keep this organisation in readiness to fulfil engage- 
ments for special occasions, upon timely application for their 
services. 

• Oneof the chief aims of the "Euterpe'' is the recognition 
of reeldent musical talent, by the performance of scbola'ly 
works of resident composers, without lkTOrltism,and without 
regard to nationality. 



The undersigned, director of the "Enterpe," accordingly In- 
vites the attention of composers residing In America to the 
following proposals :— 

The "Euterpe" oBtea to perfbrm. In the course of each sea- 
son, at Its subscription concerts, seven works of redden t com- 
posers, to wit : 

Two Motets without aoeompanlment. 

Two works for chamber music. Sonatas for Pianoforte, with 
accompanying stringed instruments, bdng preferred. 

Two compositions for orohestra. 

One cantata, or psalm, for chorus and soil, with orchestral 
accompaniments ; such composition not to require more than 
one hour for performance. 

The conditions upon which these works will be performed, 
are the following : 

1. They must be nno, i. «., they must never have been 
performed previously in America. 

2. They must be sent before the 1st of September of each 
year, to Mr. John P. Morgan, at Trinity Church, New Tork, 
carefully copied, and aooompanled by at least one set of sepa- 
rate parts, for trying them in case of necessity. 

8. The tempi must be carefully indicated for the Metro- 
nome. 

The various works received will be subjected to a carefal 
and Impartial examination by a committee of ,the Merits 
HAuptmann Club, and those of each class selected as the l>est 
adapted for the purposes of the "Euterpe,** will be advertised 
by the accompanying signs as accepted for public perform- 
ance ; hereupon the respective composers may prove author- 
ship by producing the original MSS, after which eioh work so 
selected will be performed at one pnblio rehearsal, and at one 
concert in New York, and at a corresponding rehearsal and 
concert in Brooklyn. 

N. B. Eridence in any work of a want of thorough knowl- 
edge of the general laws of musical composition, will be con- 
sidered an insurmountable objsctlon to the performance of 
such work. Jobm P. MoaoAir. 

Director of the "Euterpa." 

Tub BaooELYx PBiLBAawoaic Socicrr had Its first publio 
rehearsal of the season last week. It was given in tlie usual 
place, with about sixty performers, under the direction of Cart 
Bergmann. The grand Seventh Symphony of Beethoven was 
played remarkably well, considering tliat the band now take 
up their Instrnmenfs for serious work for the first time since 
the summer vacation ; and one movement, the allegretto, was 
so perliBct that Mr. Bergmann did not find It necessary once 
to interrupt it. The second selectloa was Goldmark*B '*8a- 
kuntala" overture, a finely Instrumented work, belonging to 
the new school, but not to Its more frensled subeeetion, and 
Interesting to the popular ear chiefly for a beautiful violon- 
cello solo, which is exquisitely played by Mr. Bergner. Hec- 
tor Berllos closes the programme with his spasmodio overture 
to •'Les Franes-Juges. As the readers of the dally papers 
were treated, when the "Sakuntala" overture was first played 
in Now Tork, last season, to various acute remarks upon the 
felirlty with which Goldmark had illustrated the "wierd,** 
"misty,'* and "romantic" Teutonic legend, it may not ha 
amiss to remark that the "Sakuntala"^ Is the bei^t-known of 
all Hindoo poems that have ever been translated Into English 
—an episode of the great epic, the *'Mahabharata," having aa 
much to do with wierd Teutonic legend as it has with the 
"Song of Solomon."— /n</fpen<f^fi<. 

PaaADCLrniJL. Mr. Car| Wolthohn will give his usual series 
of concerts In the foyer of the Academy of Muslo this winter. 
The following are the programmes for the entire season : 

First Matiniej Friday Afternoon ^ Nov. 11, 1870. 

Trio. B flat major Bnrglel. 

Nocturne Chopin. 

J 01 1| r* I^III P vQ •■■••■■•••• •eee*««»*«t«ee#eBe»««aaa 

Two Melodies, for violin Wolfkohn. 

Morte ( L'imentatlon I Oottmhalk. 

Marche Mllltaire Tausig. 

Second Jklatinie, Friday Afternoon^ Dec. 9, 1870. 

(Beethoven Memorial}. 

Sonata, D minor, op. 31 Beethoven. 

Sonata Appasslonata, V minor, op. 67, second period. ** 

AdelHlde..... " 

Sonata, C minor, op 111, third p«riod " 

Third Matinie^ Friday A/iernoon^ Jan. 6, 1871. 

Sonata, A major. Piano and Violin Raff. 

Impromptu, BflHt initjor Srhnbert. 

Ballade and Polonaise VIeuxtemps. 

Transcription, Weber's Invitation to the Valse, new. 

Tausig. 

Fourth Matin6e^ Friday Aflemoon^ Feb. 8, 1871. 

Sonata, A minor. Piano and Violin Rnbiosteln. 

Valse Etude Kaff. 

Rhapsodic Llesfe. 

Fijlh McUiniCf Friday Afternoon, March 8, 1871. 

Trin. C minor RhIT. 

Polacca, K flat major Weber. 

Klrgie Ernst. 

Fantasie, C major, op. 17 Schumann. 

Sixth Matinie, Friday Afternoon, April I, 1871. 

Fantasie, C major. Piano and Violin Schubert. 

Etude de Oonc«>rt, C major Rubinstein. 

Uogarlsoho Wefawn Tauslg. 
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Chicago. — Among^ the signs that this city is ad- 
vancing somewhat into a deeper mnsical life, I am 
able to mention the organization of the "Cuicaoo 
Quintette Society" which gave its inaagural con* 
cert Oct. 18ih, with the following programme : 

GnndTrio In D minor, for Piano, Violin and Tiolonc«llo, 
Op. 49 Mend«lnohn. 

Romania for Tenor, ''La Stella Confldente" Bobaldl. 

Qn%rtet, No. 7, for Strings Mosart. 

"The Lord'! Prayer," for Tenor Tleumt. 

Air VarW, for VloHn, Op. 12 Be Beriot. 

Quintet, Op. 44 ; for the Pianoforte and Strlotr Quar- 
tet Schumann. 

The heavj numbers of the programmes were well 
chosen, as you will see, although the programme was 
too long. Musically regarded, the d^ui was a suc- 
cess. The Mendelssohn Trio went admirably. The 
Strings were not above reproach, yet the players are 
all good musicians and fond of this kind of music, so 
it is no more than kind to charge shortcomings to in- 
experience. The Cinb played together with great 
precision, and with good sympathy in expression. 
More allowance was to be made for the slow move- 
ment in the Mozart quartet. Plere success is attained 
only by the most complete and heartfelt interpreta- 
tion of the score, and it was evident that more years 
of experience, and perhaps a change or two, would 
be necessary before the Society could ^bring Qoartet 
playing to the high standard of the Mendelssohn 
Quintette Club. Strange as it seems, the pianoforte 
was the real soul of this concert; yet the instrument 
itself (Hallet and Davis) was to my ear not sympa- 
thetic in tone, and this leads me to speak of the per- 
sonality of the Society. 

The manager and chief promoter is Mr. Charles 
Tiessct, who is also pianist. The tenor songs were 
sung by Mr. Eugene Tiessct. These two brothers 
came here about two years ago from Italy. They 
were born in England, I believe, moved early to 
Lelpsic, where they pursued mnsical studies in the 
conservatory, and afterwards went to Florence, (I 
think), where they studied singing. In feeling they 
are strictly cosmopolitan, speaking fluently English, 
French, Italian and German ; enthusiasts for art, and 
of the most unexceptionable domestic habits. Mr. 
Chas. Tiesset has considerable literary taste, and has 
rendered valuable aid (o the Jl/tisica/ Independent and 
to the Tribune, in the way of clippings, trauslations, 
and abridgments from European musical journals, 
lie made his first public appearance hero last year at 
a symphony concert, playing Weber's ConcerUtSck 
with orchestra. lie has also been very much in de- 
mand for parlor concerts, etc. As a pianist his rank 
is much higher than I thought. Ilis technique is 
flexible, he plays octaves beautifully, and his touch 
is very expressive ; so that, take him all in all, I can 
but regard him as a valuable addition to our city, 
giving promise, especially, of piano recitals, of which 
we stand much in need. The violinist, Mr. Allen, < 
is from Leipsic (as to his education), but lacks Are. 
His tone is good, and his execution adequate. The 
Violoncello, Mr. W. Eichheim, is also good^ but not 
great. 

The second concert occurs Nov. 3d, and the pro- 
gramme is good. I am sure you will join with me 
in wishing the Society Musical Health, Focuniary 
Wealth, and physically a Long Life. 

Mr. Dudley Buck gave his second Organ Recital, 
Tuesday night, October 25. The programme was : 

Grand Prelude In C mnjor J. 8. Ilaeh. 

AiUKio, from the String Trio, Op. 8 BcethoTen. 

SonatH In miO<>r, Op 88 W. T. Beet. 

Largo. AUefcro con Brio. Andnnre with Choral-Tn- 

Infcrinexxo. Fugue Finelo. 

iiii'etiofl from "liohengrln" Wn»'»n<»r. 

a. KlKa'« l)tva.m ; b. nriilu] Mnrnh. ; r. Duet (KIm & 

Ix>h<>ngr{n. 

Theme, Variations and Finale, in A flat Thiele. 

Ilnndo OmxioM). ........... .Spohr. 

Orerture to the " VITater Carrier" Cherubini. 

Tiic Bach prelude was the one beginning 
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of which Mr. Buck is very fond. The most potable 
feature of the programme was, of course, the great 
Theme, Variations and Finale by Thiele, which is of 
the very highest degree of difficulty. The perform- 
ance was not only mechanically unexceptionable, but 
characterized by so great a degree of artistic enthusi- 
asm as to carry the piece with the oudience, so that 
what promised to be the most formidable number on 
the programme became s real enjoyment. Mr. Buck 
is the only one of our organists who has undertaken 
to present to us these Thiele pieces. He has played 
several times the Concerttatz in C minor, and I con- 
fess I find it interesting, but after a reverent inspec- 
tion of the notes, I do not feel drawn to it as a desi- 
rable field of practice. These recitals are given in 
Mr. Back's Music Boom, a little hall about 25 ft. x 
50, in which he has the three-manual Johnson Organ 
(Op. 318) of which I wrote you an account last year. 
The instrument has seven stops in the Great Organ, 
six in the Swell, six in the Choir, and three in the 
Pedale. There are eight or ten composition pedals. 
The selections of stops are well made, so that, prac- 
tically, Mr. Buck has abundant resources at his com- 
mand to render these, recitals satisfactory. He has 
adopted the very sensible practice of prefacing the 
more important pieces with a few explanatory re- 
marks, which serve the important purpose of intro- 
docing unknown composers, and giving the listeners 
a clue to the proper stand-point from which to judge 
unfamiliar works. 

October 26 and 27 the Concordia Masknerchob 
repeated the "Maijic Flute" for the benefit of the 
Prussian wounded soldiers. The orchestra numbered 
about fiAy, Ceight first violins, etc.), and for the most 
part played beautifully, thanks to Mr. Orosscurth, the 
new Conductor who came here last year. Pamina 
was given by Mrs. Clara Huck, the wife of a wealthy 
gentleman here. Mrs. Huck was bom to the stage, 
her father being manager in a German theatre, and 
her presence is characterized by that ease and grace 
which only experience can give. Personally she is a 
very beautiful lady, (I judge only from her suge ap- 
pearance), and in point of song is a prima donna of 
a high order. Were it not that comparisons are odi- 
ous, I could make some in a high degree complimen- 
tary to this lady, for it is but simple truth to say that 
in beautiful singing, easy acting, graceful, pleasing 
and modest presence, we have not heard a more sat- 
isfactory prima donna here in a long time. 

The part of Queen was taken by Mrs. Lang-Zeig- 
ler, who sang the music well, very wisely avoiding 
the notes above high C. Sarastro was done by Mr. 
Hoffman, a cigar- merchant here (as to secularities), 
who has a ponderous bass voice, which ho u^od with 
good effect except in one air, "In diesen heiVgen 
Ilaflen" when he went fearfully out of tune. Tamino 
was Mr. BischofT, our best tenor, who sings in Mr. 
Baumbach's choir. His presence was a little "stagey." 
If Mr. Bischoff would do a little pedal practice, or 
take some other exercise to limber up his legs a little 
l)efore his next public appearance, it wohid be an 
advantage. Of his singing I have nothing but com- 
mendation to record. Mr. Foltz was Papageno, and 
a most amusing one he was. Mr. Foltz is a thick, 
well fed looking engraver, who also sings in Mr. 
Banmbach's choir, and his appearance was entirely 
in his favor. The chorus work was superb. There 

were over eighty singers. The Concordia is an insti- 
tution of which Chicago has a right to be proud, and 
we greet them. 

If space permitted I would speak of the inaugura- 
tion of the Or;rnn at the Jesuit Church of the Holy 
Family. This is the largest church organ in the 
United States, hut in point of real eflectiveness it 
must be classed below several others. Indeed, «! 
would rather have the one that Mr. Thayer plays, 
although it is much smaller. But enough. 

Deb Fbeysohcbtz. 
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dbsoriptxvb list or the 

TEST ayaixjsio, 

Pabllnhcd hj Oliver Dltson 9l €•• 



Vocal, with Piano AooompBniment. 

Looking Back. 4. D minor to d. Sullivan, 40 

A very beantlAil contralto tong, tang bj Misa An- 
nie L. Gary. The tender poetry of Louisa Gray Is set 
to an appropxiate melody, and the aeeompaniment Is 
fitted In a masterly manner. 

*'I heard a voice long yean ago, 
A voice 10 wondrous sweet and low, 

That trembling tears unbidden roM 
From the depths of love's repoee.** 

The Free the German Bhine. Solo with Cho- 
rus. 3. C to e. Schumann. 30 
A popular OernMS song wUeh stin tho heart in 
latherland. 

Lord Help as. Sacred Song. 3. F to f. 

A/us PhUp, 30 
"BConnt on tho wings of prayer ! 

Gold Is the earth, and dead ! 
Mount Into heaven's pure air 

BycallsofMereyled!** 

Lonisette. A French Ballad, with English and 
French Words. 4. B6 to ^ fl.it. Amaud. 35 
"As the evening wpbyr^s flitting, 

And the sunset shadows ftll, 
Lonisette was drsamlly sltttng 
By the brookslde la the dell.** 
Say, oh beautiful maiden. Barearolla. 4. E 

to f sharp. Gounod. 40 

"Say, oh beautiful maiden, 

Where wll) yon stray with me; 
Zephyr*s, frsgiaatly laden, 
Waft our bark o*er the -^ " 



InstrninentBL 

Home, Sweet Home. For the Left hand. 6. D6. 

WehU. 60 
A eoneet copy of this celebrated player^s tranaerip- 
tion, with an explanatory note. 
The Sleigh Ride. 6. D&. Wddi. 75 

A oharaoterlstk pieee« bringing to mind the merry 
Jingling bells with galloping steed. 

Not containing technical dUBoulties usually ebarao- 
teristle of WehlFs pieces. 
La Harpe iEolienne. 6. D. Wehli. 60 

An Andante eantablle In a deUoala setting of Ar- 
peg^oe. It Is an excellent pianoforte study. 
Amy Louise Walts. 4. C. Cdble. 60 

A melodious piece of no great dUBenlty. 
Blondinette Polka. 3. A. Diat. 30 

A good dancing polka for the parlor. 
Konigslieder. (Boyal Songs). Waltxes. 4. F. 

Straws. 75 
Oontalning the ezeellendes of melody uad harmooy 
which distinguish all the compositions of Strauss. 
Pat Malloy's Galop Quickstep. 2. C. 

De Pdchin. 30 
Soiree Galop. 2. £6. Fitx. 30 

An easy pleee for young players. 

Books. 

Vocal ExB-ioiSBS fob Babitokb and Bass. 

T. T. Barker. 1 .25 
Mouth Habmonica Ibstbuctob. 50 

LiFB AMD Letters of Gottschalk. 

Octavia Ilensel. Cloth, 1.75 



Adbuiviatiovs.— Degrees of difflentty are marked from 1 to 
7. The kef Is marked with a capital letter, as C, B flat, fce., 
a small Roman letter marks the hlffhest note, If on the staff, 
an iioKt Utter the highest note. If oAoos the staff. 



Mosio BT HAn>.->MusIc Is sent by mail, the expense being 
two cents for every four ounces, or fraction thereof, (about 
one cent for an ordinary piece of mnslo). Persons at a 
distance will find the conveyance a saving of time and 
expenee In obtaining supplies. Books can also be sent at 
double these rates. 
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The Intellectaal Influence of Music. 

(Fiom the AtUnCio Monthly for NoTemb«r.) 

BY J. 8. DWIGHT. 

*[CoDtlnaed from page £88.] 

Now hAre we have to meet perhaps the most 
respectable of all the phases of the scepticism 
with rejrard to music. It has its sprinpr in certain 
sensative oonatriences, perhaps intelli^rently, sin- 
cerely musical, but with a proneness to self-accu- 
sation when they fine! themselves enjoyinof. These, 
whil»» they own their hearts are moved, as the 
flushed face and ^Mgteninj; eyes testify, while they 
admit the claim of music to be called the lanj;oasre 
of the heart, with power to melt, transport, in- 
st«»«d of reasonin«r and convincing, appear to fancy 
thsit they hut disparajie it by sutrh admi!<sion. 
They say it is a sentimental rather than an intel- 
lectual moo^I to which it ministers : that it is a 
mattpr of mere feeling; and emotion ; below the 
intellectual, the voluntary, moral principle, inff- 
rior to poetry, philosophy, or doctrine, since in it 
we simply yield ourselves to passive rapture. 
Stranffe if one could always enjoy tasting fruit, 
and never planting ! 

It is common to define music as the natural 
lansuitsre of fi'elinff, while words* are the expres- 
-«ion of ideas, of thoushts. And so, indeed, it is ; 
but not in a mere sentimental sense ; for do we 
not distinsnish between music which awakens 
feelinffs wholesome, hisfh, impersonal, and more 
allied to inte11e<'t than sense, enamored not wiih 
pleasure, solelv. but with truth, aud beauty as a 
type and sviubol of the hivrhest truth, — ancl music 
which is shallow, maudlin, commonplace in its 
expression, attractive to the selfinh, sentimental, 
vuiijar mind ? The truest fee'inir. such as true 
art, true music breathes and makes appeal to, is 
of a more intellectual temper. Heart quickens 
brain; then thousht reacts on feeling, aiid car- 
ries it lip to a sense of perfect order, to a holy 
love and yearninff after unity. 

It by no means covers the whole significance 
of music to call it the language of feeling; thonsh, 
riffhtly understood, there mi<fht not he a higher 
definition. The poet truly sings : 

" ThoQirhtlii do^p^r thtn M iip«#>ch, 
FmIIdk deeper than all thoaght." 

But then he means the feelinir which tf ** deep," 
and which relates us to the highest universal ends 
of being. Now musical art, to be sure, does not 
describe objects, nor narrate histories, nor unfold 
cosmogonies and systems of {Philosophy and ethics, 
as some iutaginative expounders of** Ninth Sym.- 
phonies " would have ns think. It does not ex- 
press idess. except o' the kind technically known 
as musical ide<v. pregnant little germs of* melody, 
capnble of logical development in a way analo- 
gous to the development of thoughts. And here, 
by way of caution, lest we be misunderstood in 
claiming that music is intellectaal and has mean- 
ing, wo would take occasion once for all to wash 
our hands of all res|K>nsibility for 'that kind of 
musical interpn^tation which seeks to trace a 
story, a mythology, a threail of doctrine, through- 
out such or such a symphony, sonata, or ** tone- 
poem "; and to exprert our conviction that music 
Btiy)ps from its proper, hisrher mission when it un- 
dertakes to describe scenes or imitate sounds in 
nature ; and that it is never less intellectual, or 
more reijardless of its own chaste integrity, than 
when it takes the form of ** programme music,** 
not trustinj; its own profier element, but borrow- 
ing chances of effect ah exlrq^ and dividing the 
attention as if to cover its own insufficiency. 
Alusic must be sufRcient of itself. The highest 
kind of music is pure music, that which lives and 
moves in purely musical ideas. Yet nothing is 
more ntttural than to try to describe the effect 



upon you of a piece of music by calling up such 
images, associations, trains of thought, analogous 
effects in other spheres, as it may have awakened 
in your mind. You clutch at all these feeble 
helps in your enthusiastic, vain endeavors to de- 
scribe the witching thing. This you may do legit- 
imately, so long as you profess no more, and do 
not try to reverse the order, and make it appear 
that the music was written to describe your 
thouoiht. For here we find the true relation be- 
tween thought and feelinir in the sphere of music. 
Music in one sense describes, by awakening the 
feelings with which objects, thoughts, experiences, 
are inevitably associated ; every such feeling may 
of course awaken many images and many memo- 
ries in many minds; but there will be, at least, 
some vague analoify, affinity between them ; so 
that music, even of the most pure and abstract 
sort (su<*h as a stringed quartet by Mozart) is 
always heard to best advanta$!e on the fit occa- 
sion. If it be wedded to words, as in a song, an 
opera, an oratorio, these in a measure must de- 
termine its expression, though it bring out new 
meanings such as the words alone could hardly 
have conveyed. Yet take the words away, the 
music couM not be translated into them, would 
not enable you to find them, though it would put 
you in a state of mind and feelin<r in which those 
or kindred thoughts and words might offer them- 
selvei most aptly. 

This brings us to the heart of the matter. 
Leaving objections, we come back to f)ositiv« 
statement. The highest definition of music, its 
full significance and worth, is to be* sought mainly 
in the highest kind of music ; that is to say. pure 
music, dealing in purely musical ideas, conscious 
of no outward purpose, content in its own world. 
pre-occupie<l with its own peculiar mission, which 
is too divine to need the justification of any end 
to ser%''e. This, indeed, is the first principle of 
truth in art of any kind. 

In this we find the intellectuality of music. 
For music, in this view, is the most abstract, pure 
embodiment and type of universal law and move- 
ment. It is a key to the divine method through- 
out all the ordcrefl distribution of the worlds of 
matter and of spirit. It is the most fluid, free 
expression of form, in the becoming (what the 
Germans call flas Werden) ; form developing ac- 
cording to intrinsic and divine necessity. There 
\9 nothing arbitrary in music ; no ai'qniring any 
power in it except by patient, reverent study am! 
mastering of divine pro|)ortion8 and the eternal 
laws of fitness. Goethe says : " llie worth of 
art appears most eminent in music, since it re- 
quires no mnterinU no subject-mntter, whose efTect 
must be deducted; it is w holly/nr/n and ;)Oicer, and 
it raiites and ennobles whatever it expresses." 

Hence the study of the laws of fugue and coun- 
terpoint, the subtile art of what is call(^fl the pol' 
j/phonic interweaving of the partv in harmon}', 
the learning to develop out of a little melo<lic 
phrase of theme or motive, as from a seed thought, 
all the wealth of meaning and of beauty there 
concealed and waiting for the touch of fairy 
wand of genius, is at least as good a kind of higher 
intellectual gymnastics as the transcendental 
mathematics, or the categorical chains of logic, or 
the perpetually shifring, vanishing cloud forms of 
metaphysics. Good music has a logic of its own ; 
none more severe, more subtile, and surely none 
so fascinating, for it leads, it charms into the In- 
finite. 

Even to contemplate the elementary pheno- 
mena in nature, upon which all the wonders of 
the musical art are founded, is to find ourselves 
in persenco of enchanttns facts, of laws so intel- 
lectual, so inexhaustible in their suggestion, such 
startling revelations of an infinitely beautiful or- 
ganic, all-pervading living order, that the aoal is 



filled with awe as if the ven* air were tremulous 
with Deity. For wh t is music ? hn substance 
common air. Its form vibration. All beauty, in 
whatever art, is the result, the impressed form of 
motion, — free, unimpeded, even motion ; and mo- 
tion, movement, is the universal signand undeni- 
able assertion of force, of power, of inspiration, in 
a word, of life ; and, finally, all free, undisturbed 
motion is vibratory, undulsting. measured, propor- 
tionate, rhythmical. Physically, then, music^ is 
motion, and it is nothing else. And nothing 
moves that does not impress upon the air a vibra- 
tion, or (which is the same thing) asound, aMn«. 
If I sing to you, a vibration of my soul, my feel- 
ing, imparts itself to the atmospheric medium, 
travelling on until it become^ a vibrntion in i/our 
soul, your feeling. The spiritual f»»et of music 
answers to this physical fa -t. Its business is di- 
rectly with the motive principle in human «life, 
and not with thoughts, perceptions, memories; 
for these are passive, prompted by some motive 
fon*e behind them. 

Vibrations beget vibrations; a vibrating chord 
or column of air divides into vibrating portions 
of itself, whose tones a fine ear will detect, mvs- 
teriou^ly. faintly blending, harmonizing with tlie 
parent, tone as it dies out. Thus one tone gene- 
rates a whole series of tones, and we have virtu- 
ally all tones in one. The fir<»t begotten and the 
most distinctly audible are those two, whiirh. on 
being r»'dnced within the comnass of one octave, 
form with the principal its third and fifVh. — ^and 
then we have that never-fnding miracle, the tri- 
chnrth whi«*h is the soul and substance of* all har- 
mony. Hanptmann (quoting Gj't^'the, **,Men 
nnHlrUche* i*t ein frheh nuMffe^m^henf^ Wnrt 
Gotten ") says th« trichord is " a won! of G v| "; 
and who that heanl the clear, fresh voices of ten 
thousand children in the ** Colisenm." when they, 
after holding out a long, pure tone in unison, 
suddenly struck the blemled tones of the trichord, 
— pnrity itself, like the white beam of '*holy light" 
divided by the prism.— will not heartily agree 
with him ? Three trichords, based respectively 
on the principal or keynote, its first " over-tone " 
or fifth, and the tone of which it is itself the fiAh, 
give all the tones of the diatonic musical scale; 
in other word*, the operative melodic scale i« 
really a mingling of three harmonic scales or tm^ 
rit*g of tones generated by the first vibration ; and 
this trine origin, this "trinity " of the scale, car- 
ries in it the germ of all the poaeibilities of har- 
mony, indeed, the whole beautiful secret of all 
musical development. Rhvthm, too, lay coyly 
hidden in these same vibrations of thn primal 
tone, and knew by instinct how to regulate the 
time career, the onflow of the tune, the composi- 
tion as a whole, by measured intermittent stress 
or a<*cent, so that it all should run in waves as 
nniform as the " tone-waves " of the air which 
waft the message of each single tone upon the 
ear. Given the diatonic scale, which tempts con- 
tinually to mo<lulation, change, excursion among 
tones; given beforehand, with it, that earlier, 
original, harmonic scale of tones first generated 
by the vibrations of a ground-tone (♦' over-tones ") 
to hold this free propensity still back to unity, as 
well as furnish samples of most pleasing and har- 
monic intervals (thirds, sixths, etc.) ; add to these 
rhythm, and lo I Melody is bom. And harmony 
is not far off : for can the stream forset its source ? 
Here too, " the child is father of the man " And 
now is music fully armed, to leap forth like Mi- 
nerva from the brain of Jore. Now oat of the 
harmonious strife of melody and harmony we 
presently shall see spring up all lorta of kaleido- 
flcopic hints of imilathn /'thi^mes, motives, bits of 
motives, echoed or reflected from one part to 
another of the harmony) : sharp-flavored passing 
discords, piling expectation, pressing to sola- 
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tlon ; all the arts of polyphonic interweaving of 
the parts, each part pursuing its own indepf>nd- 
ent, individual, nieIo<lic way, yet all enforcing, 
celebrating the one common theme, co-operating 
to one end ; in short, the whole development — as 
beautiful and wonderful as growth or plant or 
crystal — of counterpoint and fugue and all the 
inner structural and outer archit(M:tural varieties 
of form which music has from time to time as- 
sumed, and some of which she cherishes forever ; 
till, donning finally her rainbow robe of many 
colors, she thrones herself upon the orchestra and 
shines forth in her crowning glory in the consum- 
mate form of forms, the Symphony. 

Thus logically, as tree from germ, out of the 
first tone (•» word of God " ) that ever rang, may 
we deduce the art of music in ita infinite varie- 
ties, all singing, pleading for and prophesying 
UNITY, as the grand hope of human mind and 
heart, the highest word of 'science and religion. 
Here is no room, of course, for the history, any 
more than for the theory of music. Yet this ex- 
ceedingly brief hint of its origin, at least, was 
quite essential to our argument. Such origin and 
such development who can fairly contemplate, 
and .for a moment longer doubt the intellectuality 
of music ? 

As there is nothing arbitrary in music of itself, 
in music as a science, so too there is nothing ar- 
bitrary, or merely accidental, in its true forms of 
art. And here, before concluding, we would dwell 
a moment u|>on two of the more important forms, 
which are too commonly imagined to be arbitrary 
experiments, inventions of one man, indolently 
aped by others, fashions of too long a day, doom- 
ed to be swept away with other traditional rub- 
bish of the past; but which we believe to have 
grown out of the very nature of things, — types 
moulded into shape by a necessity intrinsic and 
enduring. 

The first is the fuouk form. The fugue is 
the vital prini'iple of musical form ; it is the prime 
secret of all form, the very soul of it. Whatever 
music does not more or less imply the fugue, is 
likely to be poor and shallow music. For fugue 
is but the logical development of what is latent 
in a germ or theme. It is in music what the spi- 
ral law of growth is in the plant. It has its pro- 
totypes in nature : in the surf billows rolling up 
the beach ; in the waves that run along a field of 
grain before the wind ; in the widening vortex of 
the whirlpool and the waterspout ; in the tongues 
of flame losing themselves and reappearing as the 
fire soars and seeks the sky. It nas its corres- 
pondences in other arts ; in nothing, perhaps, so 
strikingly as in those wonderful creations of reli* 
gious architecture, which are the furthest remov- 
ed from mere mechanics and geometry, which 
speak- so to the soul and the imagination, and 
almost seem alive and growing, as it were yearn- 
ing, reaching, soaring upwards while we look at 
them, — the old Gothic churches. There we see 
the fugue in solid form ; that is what Madame 
De Stael meant when she called architecture 
** frozen music " ; there we find the same precis- 
ion of minute detail, the same endless echoing 
and imitation of motives and parts of motives, 
phrases, with auaint particulars; a thousand 
pointed arches, clustered columns, cunning tra- 
cery, and, peeping out of unexpected corners, 
exquisite or grotesque shapes of plants, of men, 
of animals, and monsters, as if to include all the 
images that ever filled the waking thoughts or 
dreams of man in history, — all aspiring, growing 
to a climax, yet to the mind still hinting further 
growth, still seeming in the process of becoming^ 
never absolutely done; utmost finish in detail 
mechanically, actually, but ideally suggesting still 
the Infinite, the unattainable in time. This sug- 
gestion of the Infinite is what we would call the 
expression of the fugue. (Only, to be expressive, 
it mast be a fugne of genius.) 

Yes, in music, the fugue is the perfect type of 
unity in variety. It is nature's own law ; the 
true instinct of genius felt it out, obeyed it un- 
consciously by the inmost necessity of art and of 
its own soul. True tQ nature, genius could not 
do otherwise ; it was simply letting germs, seed- 
thoughts (motives technically) grow. To be bound 
always strictly to the fugue iomh^is pedantry ; 



but not to know it, not to feel it, not to imply it 
even in free composition, is to forsake the real 
fount of inspiration. All the great composers, 
the real creators whose works live forever, — 
Beethoven, for instance, who did not verjr often 
write fugues as suck, — working by a true mstinct 
with nature and the divine laws of essential form, 
or unity, still imply the fugue in whatever form 
they write; they have its secret in them, its law 
is in their hearts, the soul of all their method ; 
indeed, so familiar are they with it, that they 
need not literally present it. It lay at the basis 
of their culture. No one is fairly master of the 
free forms, until he is master of the fugue. That 
is, wherever there is harmony^ wherever there is 
more than one part, true art dictates that the 
parta move individually, that there be some con- 
trapuntal texture. Where Counterpoint sits 
down to work. Fugue looks over its shoulders. 

And now we see why one never exhausts the 
interest of a good fu<zue. There have been plenty 
of mechanical, dry fugues, results of plodding cal- 
culation, ingenious, learned, but without much 
expression. But there are also live ones; a live 
one never gets hackneyed, never dogs and perse- 
cutes the mind like tunes in fashion, which the 
street-organs keep forever murdering, but will 
not bury. Mere melody has in it a principle of 
decay ; it stales by repetition ; and therefore the 
music that proclaims the Infinite, the grt^at reli- 
gious music from of old, has worn the undecay- 
ing form of fugue and counterpoint. For fugue 
treats its theme, develops, "works'* it up in such a 
noble way that it becomes a perpetual renovation 
and new illustration of itself, and so invests it 
with perennial youth and freshness : it can no 
more bore you now than can the themes, the mo- 
tives multiplied, repeated, echoed, imitated, or 
contrasted throughout the whole upward flosting, 
spirit-like, scarcely material mass of a Strasbourg 
or Cologne cathedral. All its possibilities of rep- 
etition are provided for, anticipated in this struc- 
tural development, this contrapuntal transfigura- 
tion, lifting It into a purer atmosphere beyond 
reach of the curse of commonplace, so that it 
cannot spoil. Right healthy music are the fugues 
of Bach, and hearty too ; no sickly sentimentality 
there ; no poor ambition for effect ; but sincere 
expression always of deep, genuine religious feel- 
ing. To him the fugue form had become a native, 
plfant and obedient language, in which he could 
express himself most readily ; and between one 
fugue and another of his there is a wide range of 
expression, from airy, fairy fancy to deepest ten- 
derness, to holy meditation, to noonday bright- 
ness of sublimest jov. Expression you will find 
too, as well as learning, in many more of the old 
fuguists. A century before Bach, the fugues of 
Frescobaldi, chapel-master at St Pct«*r's, in 
Rome, breathe a delicate and tender sentiment. 
So do some by Bach's pupil, Eirnberger. Han- 
del, too, was grand in fugue, but far less various 
than Bach. Nor was his nature quite at home 
in so interior and mystical an element. Mozart, 
consummate master in all music, could not write 
without expression. A deep, musing sort of feel- 
ing goes with subtile art in the fugues of the old- 
er Scarlatti. Then there were the sons of Bach ; 
nor even in such types of learned and severe mu- 
sicianship as Albrecntsberger and the Padre Mar- 
tini is the fugue always dry and unsuggestive. 

The fugue form pertains more to internal and 
organic structure in one homogeneous musical 
piece or movement Our other example of form 
shall be one of what we may term architectural 
massing of several movements in a great symmet- 
rical musical whole. Look at the symphony, or 
what is technically called the sonata form, com- 
mon to sonatas, symphonies, trios, stringed quar- 
tets, classical concertos, etc. 

This form, too, we say, is not mere accident or 
imitation of one man's success beyond its reason- 
able term of life. The reason of it is to be sought 
in the nature of the human soul and in the cor- 
responding nature of music. 

How is it with us when a matter interests us 
and excites us to that pitch of feeling in which 
music steps in as the natural language ? Our 
whole nature is engaged in it The head, or 
thinking principle ; the heart, or feeling, loving 



principle ; the will, or active principle ; and more 
or less (amid thfse earnest powers) the lively, 
recreative play of fancy, — all take part in it, all 
in turn are principally addressed by it. Reason, 
passion, frolic humor, will : these seek each its 
type and representative in the forms of an art 
so perfectly human and so pliant to the motions 
of the human soul as music. If a mattrr tax«-8 
our reasonin<i, truth-seeking faculties for one spell, 
it is a law of our nature that we then quit, think- 
ing and only y«e/ about it for another spell. We 
morlulate out of the dialectic into the religious 
and accepting mood. It was an argument, an 
emulous labor of the brain ; it has b«H*onie a ly- 
ric of the heart, a prayer, a hymn, a softly rising 
incense and aroma of the fnith and love and long- 
ing in us. And then, the more we have b«*en in 
earnest, the more naturally comes the reaction of 
frolic fantasy and humor, the more lively the sug- 
gestions and ** heat-lightnings" of a quick, sur- 
charged, midsnmmer fancy, — the scherzo hunors 
that so often flash from characters of deepest pa- 
thos. But the circle of moods is not yet complete. 
Thought, feeling, fancy, are but phases of the 
living stream that yet must ultimate itself in ac- 
tion, must rush into deed^ and so pour its lif« into 
the great ocean whence all pi*oce(Ml and to which 
all tend. That is iUeJinale. Now for the musi- 
cal correspondence. 

Tlie first«or Allegro movement of a symphony, 
takes up a theme, or themes, and protreed* to 
their diticusnon and elaboration. It l)egins with 
a principle theme or subject; presently, with the 
natural morlulation into the dominant or relative 
key, comes in a counter theme ; these two are de- 
veloped and contrasted a little way, when the 
whole passage is literally repeated to fix them 
firmly in the mind. Tlien begins a sort of anal- 
ytic canvassing of all that they contain ; fras- 
mcnts, phrases of the one are blended with or off- 
set against the other ; the two propositions (often 
waking up a number of ar*cessory subjects by the 
way) are subjected to a sort of exhaustive musi- 
cal logic, till what is in them is brought fully out 
and verifie<l. By a sort of refining, diflerentiat- 
ins. intellectual argumentation these themes are 
held up in various lights, are developed singly and 
in contrast, and are worked through various keys, 
abridgments, augmentations, episodes, digressions, 
into a most various and complex whole, in which 
the same original threads or themes continually 
reappear, yet with perpetual sense of noveltpr. 
The intellectual principle delights in analysis, m 
the detection of differences and distinctions. So 
the symphonic Allegro betrays a tendency to con- 
tinual divergence and escape from the first start- 
ing-point. Here is an art type of dtscussinn, 
whose whole aim and tendency is unity and truth. 
What a type of catholicity in thought! Discus- 
sion, no denial ; music is incapable of that ; Meph- 
istopheles in music must make sad work, or for- 
get his nature. 

Then comes the Adagio^ Lnrghetto, Andante, — 
some slow movement, which has more of calm, 
still feeling and unquestioning religion in it This 
is the central sanctuary in this musical abridg- 
ment of man's life, which every good symphony 
appears to be. This the heart ; that the head. 

The serious Andante passes, — sometimes direct- 
ly, sometimes through the frolic Scherzo, or the 
minuet and trio, — into the rondo finale, which is 
rapid and full of the spirit and preparation for 
action, full of resolve and fire. The sentiment 
which has passed through the crucible of the 
judgment in the AVegro, and sought its divine re- 
pose at the religious altar of feeling in Xha Adagio, 
liaving traversed its intellectual and its affective 
phases, now puts on its armor and moves on with 
alacrity for action. (Though, in many lighter 
symphonies, it is more like a school-boy pulling 
on his cap and rushing ont of doors in pure ani- 
mal spirits.) It seems to act itself out with buoy- 
ant confidence ; sometimes with sublime triumph, 
as in the march concluding the C-Minor Sym- 
phony. 

Such is the mod«l of typical form of a sympho- 
ny, or a sonata. We do not say, all symphonies 
must closely conform to it; no two things in na- 
ture are precisely alike, no two leaves upon a 
tree, no two human forms or faces ; but every one, 
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with mora or leM rlivprtrpnce, illustrates its own 
prnper type. And, be it rememberwl, we are 
citinjr only one of in^ny atlmirable great forms of 
music, — greater and truer in that they are not 
arbritfary, but determined by intrinsic reason 
and necessity, and therefore enduring^. Search 
into the secret, then, of musical form, and yon 
will learn other secrets, learn much of yourself, 
of the divine organic method] in the material and 
moral universe. Said we not rightly that music 
is as f;ood a school for intellectual discipline as 
mathematics, lo;!ic, or philosophy ? 

But the superior potency of these studies in 
musical form appears in this; that they are 
icsthetical as welt as abstract ; they are imagina- 
tive and free in absolute obedience to law ; they 
seek beauty as an end. and pour forth plowinor 
feelinjr from the heart, while they so finely illus- 
trate the method of the nniverse, the principle of 
one in all. And so (even without tlte theoretic 
study as such), by mere familiar intimacy wiih 
such forms, such music in • the concrete, by fre- 
quent listening to the beautiful sonatas, overtures, 
and symphonies, till wo become possessed with 
them, informed with their own spirit, our instincts 
get attuned into a sympathy with universal law 
and unity. Here is nn intellectual culture, where 
intellect as it were rises into sentiment, and the 
two are henceforth one; where scientific, dry an- 
alysis blooms out and fructifies into poetic, loving 
synthesis. Indeed, may not this be^ perhaps, the 
highest kind of intpllectual culture; this cultiva- 
tion not so much of reasoning or perceptive pow- 
ers, as of the harmonic mood and temper ; this 
disposing and attuning of the whole mind to law, 
to the perpetual embrace of truth in beauty ? 

At once emotional and intellectual in so pure 
a sense, music with good right has been called a 
universal language, and, above all, the native 
language (so to speak) of the religious sentiment. 
This aspect of the subject claims consideration, 
but not now. 



The Strasbnri^ Org^s. 

(From tb« LoodoD Orchestn.) 

The far-famed organ !n the Strasbnrg Cathedral— 
the ma^terwrork of Andrew Silhermann — has sofTorcd 
grievourtly from the recent Hombnr.lment of the ven- 
crated cir'y. A fhcll made its way fmm the roof of 
the cathedral and delivered its contents In the very 
centre of this nohle instrnment. Had the Badeners 
or Bavarians simply blown the wind apparatus to 
pieces, or annihilated keys, draw stops, and pedal 
hoards, ne irreparable mi^ichief wonid have ^ensued ; 
hut the destrnctton of the music of the instrument — 
the sweeping away of the heart and soul of its great 
originator, can only lie likened to the burning of the 
Missal of the Abbess of IIohenl>erg — the incompara- 
ble Bysantine manuftcript which has been lost by the 
conflagration of the Strasbnrg Library. The pip«s 
of Andrew Silhermann can no more be renewed than 
ran the earliest specimen!* of Faurtt. or the memora- 
ble Bibles of Eggestcin and Mentelin — rarest among 
the rare— or the marvelloua painted windows of the 
clerestory, the best and most esteemed examples of 
the art in the thirteenth and fonneenth centuries. 

Andrew Silhermann, the builder of the organ, and 
founder of a race of celebrated organ bnilders, was 
the son of a butcher in Franonstein in Saxonv. He 
was bom in 1678. migrated to Strasbun? in 1708, 
where he lived, and worked, and brought up a large 
family during the twenty-seven years of his pilgrim- 
age there. He died in* 1754, four years after the 
death of Sebantian Bach, and five years before that 
of Handel. There are other organ* in Strasbnrg of 
hia work, one of the most perfect being that in the 
Protestant Church of St. Thomas, commenced by 
Andrew and continued by his son John Andrew, and 
perfected by his grandson. 

On Sunday, the 9th instant, the Prussians, who 
appear to he a truly church-going soldiery, held their 
first serviee in this church, and on thia occasion the 
organ was called into requisition. The service open- 
ed with the well-known soldier's hymn : **Je$iu nuine 
Zavenicht** and the roll of thia superb instrument 
combined with the general congregational singing, 
was one of those things that live in the memory and 
are treasured up, as punny landscapes in the field of 
past days. The lesson learnt is not so much the mu- 
sical result, as it is the real Christianity of choral 
song, when rightly applied to the purposes of wor- 
ship. It was not a case of ear-tickling, of organ 
jingle, or racing through a nursery ballad ; nothing 
like what wa hear in this country, the light, conven- 



tional, outward, and aen«na1, but a masaive, clearlv- 
cnt out hvmn tune, devoid of all pomp and ceremo- 
ny, and the very thing to make the heart gracious 
and the voice strong and melodious. And as it was 
with the tune, so it waa with the accompanying in- 
strnment. In these days an organ ia considered of 
small valne unless it possess its Voiz celrxie and voix 
hnmninf.^ 'itn^flute douce and ^fittff harmoniqtw^ octavi- 
ant^ and piccolo, ita car anqhin^^oloftfton, muzftl^f and 
liflili'ch (ffidnct ; Old Silbcrmann, whether manufactur- 
ing for Catholica, Lntherana, or Calvinista, relied up- 
on hia diapasons, reed and chorus stopa, and left the 
j^H ceicnte^ cordeUixset, and cromorne to the wit and 
Ingenuity of hia contemporaries and succeaitors. 

It ill the fashion now to describe the Silhermann, 
the Gabler, and tho Mtlller inatruments na mediieval 
— efforts of dark, ignorant, fanatical, if not anti- 
Chriarian times ; and the organ of modern days is 
thought to Ite one of the aronsticnl miracles of this 
most scientific of ages. But let us look at the ont- 
ward presentation of the cathedral organ of Stra'tburg 
as it waa, — an exquisite pendant, midway between 
roof and floor on the lef\ side of the nave, with its 
choir organ in front, its beautiful wings, and magnifi- 
cent corona as its hit'hest top. Compare this effert 
with the work of modern timea in the Royal Church 
of St. Denis. Parts, or anvthing of the best we may 
have in Knghind. Turn from the Strashurg Cathe- 
dral organ to the marvellous rose window, the win- 
dows in tho npper galleries, the circle of the aatonnd- 
ing pillars supporting the towers and the nave — is it 
poasibte that such beauty of art should be on all 
sides, and yet no art and no beauty in the interior of 
this gigantic, yet delicate looking creature of sound t 
The list of stops gives little or no indication of power 
or variety ; there are no more pipes than are to be 
found inordinary organs of the size, no more keya, 
no more surface of sound. And yet the instrument 
breathes the very essence of harmonv— the very love- 
liness of sweet song — a succession of solemn and af- 
fecting tones that at once reaches the heart, and sub- 
dues the worldly and unsanctiflf>d affection. The 
organ acems to lie a creature of life — to he listened 
to with a reverential sense for its greatness and ma- 
jesty, and yet also for its yearning tenderness for hu- 
manity and its necessities. The grand artist has left 
his heart in that rare specimen of his head and hand 
before us; he is yet alive there with all his wants, wish- 
es, hopes and fears. We fancy wo can see him, with 
frame strong as a lion, and features gentle as a lamb, 
looking down upon us, glad that we have tbe feeling 
to sympathixe with the results of his toil, and to ap- 
preciate this legacy of his goodness. And the secret 
of his power is that he never thought of us, but that 
he worked like a true artist — and from the right 
stand point — making his lal»or a real, spiritual, and 
heart-felt worship. To class the ark work of the pe- 
riod of Lonia XV. as medioeval is in itself absurd 
and jidiculous. Tho grand organ of this period cul- 
minated to perfection because it was wanted by the 
people, eager in their desire for congregational mu- 
sic ; and solicitous, that with regard to tho choral, it 
should be the best of its kind, and accompanied with 
OS much of science as it was possible for organ build- 
er or player to bring to bear upon it. And the fit- 
ness, heanty, and grandeur of the Inatrument are the 
results of this snbmission and obedience to the want 
—a want arising from the congregational desire to 
offer up a dne and rightful act of adoration. Nowa- 
days we make organs to accompany weak and child- 
ish hymn tunes, devoid of all solemn feeling, and in- 
capable of any grand harmonical clothing. All the 
emotions raised bv music of this kind belong to the 
lower and merely instinctive faculties— creating a 
self gratifying exercise — a serving of our own per- 
verse and miserable tastes — a compound of littleness 
and vanity. Art of this sort is the very Lazarus of 
art, docking itself out in the purple and glitter of 
Dives. It seeks only to oblige its employer with his 
conventional notions or favorite ideas, and takes 
every pecuniary advantage of its position. The 
church, the parson, and the flock get so much wood 
and metal encased in some wretched harlequinade of 
wrong colors and wretched outline, and the organ 
builder vaunts of the superiority of his work in com- 
parison with the imagined blind attempts of the real 
artist of the last century. 

The secrets of success in the art of organ building, 
it would seem, have been qnite lost sight of. The 
rare power of making grandeur of tone out of the 
smallest namber of pipes, consistent with the inten- 
tion, is now but little considered ; tbe space necessary 
for such an instrument is made altogether an arbi- 
trary affair ; the height of the organ from the ground, 
its situation in regard to the building, the height of 
its rcof, and the plane or base of its acoustical gener- 
ation, are all subjects gone clean out of mind. The 
old organ builders made models of their organs— lit- 
tle organs in wood-^and placed them on elevations, 
so that they could themselves judge of the eflTect of 



their work, and give their patrons something genu- 
ine and real, to criticise and estimate. In these days 
we get a pretty picture of an organ elevation on pa- 
per, and a long catalogue of stops, which means 
whatever the builder is able to do and no more. The 
speciflcjttinns may abound with diapaaons, and yet 
no trne diapason be found in the inatrument. The 
liiit of atops is a mere airy nothing, or the aof\ stops 
may be loud, and the lend sofV. Organ phraseology 
is ever novel and romantic, ductile and picturesque. 
In seductiveness and supposed generosity it possesses 
a literature of its own. It distances all 'ingenuities in 
other trades, and defies imitation. Jt was not in this 
spirit that Godfrey built the organ for the Dresden 
Chnrch, which he lived not to complete, but which 
was afterwards made so perfect by John Andrew. 
These men were not given to harlequinade or pirou- 
etting, and would have held in supreme contempt 
most of the superfetaiions of the preaent epoch. In 
a sense aa canvas, paints, and bni«hes make a pic- 
ture, so wind, metal, and wood make an oit^an, and 
wood, catgut, and wire a vioh'n. But wood, catgut, 
and wire is one thing, and the same passed through 
the alembic of a Straduarins a heaven sent thing, and 
no canvas, paints, or brashes can ever give us the 
bumt-up Venua by tho angelic hand of a Titian. No 
work of art is of any high value unless it bears the 
impress of the artist's spirit. No music is worth a 
farthing unless marked by the Individuality of the 
composer. No musical instniment is of any high 
estimation unless certain of conveying the speciality 
of its maker. The Erard pianoforte is one glory, the 
Broadwood another, the Collard another, and all are 
distinguiahed by their own peculiar and inimitable 
qualities. It is more especially so with the organ ; 
for the wisdom, the far-sightedness, the quickness of 
apprehension, the pliancy and adaptability of the ge- 
nius of the builder, have infinitely more scope,and field 
than the piano-manufacturer. No two organs are 
alike ; and yet in one re^poct all work by tho same 
hand is cognate and parallel, and perfectly distinct 
from the work of any other master spirit. 

In these days our'new organs are marked, not so 
much by what is in them, as by what is out of them, 
and which should be in them. We know a new or- 
gan to have been sent out of Brown's manufactory, 
because Brown always makes homy and coarse dia- 
pasons. We fix upon White as the builder of the 
next specimen, because White revels in squalling 
sesquirtlteras, mixtures, furnitures, and so forth ; 
Black baa a passion for washing tul»s, which he calls 
pedal pipes ; and Yellow is noted for his terrific trum- 
pets and clarions ; Red is approved of for his curious 
and neat mechanism ; but then Red baa a poor notion 
of scales, and it is all haphazard with him when 
voicing a pipe. Shadow is afraid of a bright ensentA/e, 
so he kills off his scales, attenuates his combination 
stops, diminishes his soprano power, and in this way 
deprives his instrument of all strength and majesty. 
An organ cannot posaess any beauty or weight of 
tone unless its scales l>e correct and all possible tone 
has been extracted from its pipes in a just and artis- 
tic way. Great tone such as was that of Grisi, La- 
hlache, STtaudigl, and other great vocalists of past 
days, was thoroughly legitimate ; the oil the artist 
could conscientiously do artistically and well. So it 
ought to be with every pipe amongst the four thous- 
and of any large organ. And to represent this, every 
pipe must breathe the art and spirit of its maker, 
just as the violin tells us of the heart of a Straduarius. 
And such were and are tho organs of Alaace and 
those at Dresden ; proclaiming in their clear, mel- 
low, deep and bright tones the spirits of their creators, 
the family of the Silbermanns. We have in England 
those who are able to make their instmments by their 
spiritualistic power, and one especially who. by 
weight, breadth and solemn characteristics, always 
places an unmistakable brand upon his labor. Would 
we had more of his great and good pointa, and we 
would willingly put up with his comparative failings. 
The burning and doatruction of so great a work of 
art as the Cathedral organ in Strashurg will test tho 
power and merits of our Continental builders. To 
restore it may be impossible ; to pnt new work of 
modern spirit alongside it would be a hazanlous un- 
dertaking. To take the whole away and erect a 
complete new instrument would be a sorrowful mode 
of marking this great calamity. Germany has de- 
stroyed it, and Germany must make good in some 
way or other the misdiief it has done. There are 
good organ builders in that country, hut no Silher- 
mann. What a pity it is that John Chinaman is no 
organ builder. He is the true fellow to make a per- 
fect patch, if all he can see be the all necessary to do. 

Liszt's strange and mystical Oratorio "Saint 
Elizabeth" (Die Aet7i>e Elizabeth), which so pazsled 
and enraged the Ix>ndon musicians a short time ago, 
was performed last Sunday evening by the Lieder- 
kranz. 
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A Musical Tour in Horth Germany. 

• IIT DR. WILLtAU 8PAHK. — No. 5.* 
(Vrom th« Loodon Choir.) 

Tt dhoQld have been stated in my l««t fetter that be- 
fore I left Leipuj? I visited two r'try interestin}* ea- 
tttblishmenta connected with the pro<lociion and pub- 
lication of matiiciil com positions, viz., the enf^ravinir 
rooms of C. O. Roller, and the wMrehonse of tlie 
(rreac publishing firm. Breitkopf A Hartal. A* I 
have already intimaied, thvre are sevcrHl enormous 
music publishing houses in I/eipziif, tho^e of Peters, 
and Breitkopf & Hiu'tcl, bfinir perhapM the liiruett. 
The latter I iniaperted. and wm i;reatly impres.ied 
with that disHni^nifthinfi^ mark of nearly all German 
work — political. arti»>tic and social — an appnrcntly 
perfect oixanixaiion, which was evident hern in a 
pre-eminent dcKree. Ascendin}; the bmnd staircase 
of an immen<«o baitdiui;, which led also to other 
places of business, I came to the first floor of Rn*it- 
kopf & Iliirtel s. The length of the first room seem 
ed to be about one hundred feet, and it was divided 
and sub-divided into many different departments. 
Being an Knglislimsn, upon stating the objt^^t of my 
visit. I was at once shown to the pNriicnIar place 
where the information I needed could be best obtain 
ed ; I noticed, too, that the German professors and 
others, who came on buniness whilst I was there, 
were, without the loss of a moment, promptly direct- 
ed in like manner. For the purpose of ohservine 
how far their plans of arrangement of the enormons 
amount of works ther publish were carried, 1 a«iked 
for different works hj the great masters, and whs 
instantly shown what I had desired to see. Pisnoforte 
music was classed in one group of numerous shelves, 
divided and sub-divided ; vocal music, organ, or- 
chestral, etc., in others ; every species of composi- 
tion in their large catalogue was found and produced 
without the least delay. In another room were their 
excellent grand pianofortes, instruments of consider- 
able power and sweetness, to be purchased at a much 
lower price than equally good ones in our country, 
though decidedly not superior, if equal, to the be^t 
specimens of Broadwood's and Collard's. I cannot 
say that on the whole this publishing firm showed a 
great and marked superiority over the largest Eng- 
lish firms, but at the same time I think their system 
and wonderful management are thoroughly worthy 
of observation and record by those who feci interest 
ed in the matter. 

With respect to engraving, the case is different, 
and I could not help seeing this during my viiiit to 
Herr Boder's establishment. Hero, I think, the Ger- 
mans are superior to the English, not only in the ex- 
tent and completeness of the place itself, out also in 
the excellence and character of the work prmlnced. 
Nearly all the important classical works, reprints of 
Bach, Handel, Haydn, Beethoven, Mozart, etc., have 
been engraved by Herr Rodor. Every task connect- 
ed with the engraving of music is effected in this 
building. Beginning on the ground floor, there are 
the stones roughly hewn, brought from the moun- 
tains, and wrought into the necessary shape and 
smoothness, for the purposes of lithography, by huge 
grindstones. On the next floor was an accnmiilniion 
of tin and pewter for r lates, which are prepared in 
another room to a certain thickness and consistency ; 
they are then passed on to the next stage, where a 
numerous force of men and lads were enga«;od in 
punchinir, with neat and handy tools, the notes from 
the MSS. which stood before them. There were 
many of these rooms where the artizans were busily 
engraving all sorts of music. I was much interested 
and somewhat amused to bo led up to a workman 
who was at that moment busily at work upon the 
latest numl>er of the Organist*'* Qitarteriif Journal . the 
copy for which 1 had, as its editor, despatched from 
England shortly before my departure. All those 
who have seen this, and otficr works, engraved by 
Herr Roder, will at once acknowledge the beauty 
and accuracy of the work ; the notes are sharper and 
clearer than those to which we have hitherto been ac- 
customed in England, whilst the paper and print- 
ing ink are quite worthy of such good workmanship. 
Proceeding still further I came to the lithographic 
room, where thirty or forty men, women, and boys, 
were engaged in transferring the music to the stones ; 
these stones being taken to a higher room, containing 
numerous printing presses, all of them being in full 
work. 

In another part of the building were many hun- 
divds of these heavy stones, placed in different niches 
with titles of various musical publications, which 
from their more elaborate and valuable character, are 
preserved, whilst the stones with impre.ssions of mu- 
sic are rubbed and cleaned to receive fresh lmpro»> 
sions. Amongst the numerous specimens of more 
beautiful and special engraving shown to me by Herr 

* No. 4 has not yet eoma to hand. 



Roder, wss a new Royal quarto edition of Beetho- 
ven's opera /7(fe//o, vocal score and pisnoforte ac- 
compnniment. It was printed on toned paper with a 
largo margin, and a superb title paire, and a more 
exqnisite piece of workmanship of its class I have 
never seen. 

The journey from Jjcipzisr and Dresden was per- 
formed, according to my custom in a p.irt of the 
country pr>s«e^sing but few heaiitie« of nanire. by the 
eveninjT msir. I have noihintr to record of it except 
ing that I found, as u«nsl. «ome at leatt of mv fellow 
travellers were Inten-ste*! in ihfl prarrice and protrress 
of the mnsiral art. and were able to add to my infor- 
msriim msny things of interest and U'«e. On mv ar- 
rival at Dresden on Friday st mi.lniL'ht, X «oon found 
mywif located at the ma:inifl<'ent Hotel de Sixe. 
which contains a splendid S'l/Ze n manq^r {•fi\*'\U\n of 
dininff five hundred person*, where, in the winter 
HCiiM>n. nnmeroiH and spci'il coiirerM are tfiven. 
Enrly on S:irnrd»iy mortiint; I dc^pitelu-d a nic«efi 
per lo Herr Gn«»trtv Heintz th« w«»ll knftwn mn-ic 
pnhliiiher, with an introducory letter, and receiveil a 
reply derlarini hi« inteufion to visit me at noon. In 
a<Tord«nce wlih the prucricnl hiiMts of the Germnn*. 
Herr llt'inrz sequainted himself with the chief oh 
jects of my viKit, and at once made every arrar.ire- 
ment tograiifv my wi-iheH to the ntniont extent, and 
thron<;h hit* connesv and kindness not much time 
elapsed before 1 had made the per«on:il acquaintance 
of most of the loiding oriranists and composer" 
of Dresden. Dnrine the day. in his compinv, I 
visited most of ihe public huildinirs.and traversed the 
principal streets of this lovely city. Dre-den i* in 
every respect a charming plaee of residence, but es 
pecially for mu«lc lovinu; people. Po-isrs^ine numer- 
ous wellapnointe<l thehtres, concerts, caf^-* chantants, 
on both banks of the Elbe, in all of whirh mu^ic of a 
high class, well performed, is to be heard at very low 
prices of admis<ion. there seems to be nothing omit- 
ted which could afford pleasure and delij;ht to the 
mnoician, amateur, and visitor. 

Finding that Weber's opera, or rather drama, 
Preciosa^ was to be given In the evening at the 
"Zweites Theater," I proceeded there, and found tJie 
prices of admission to range from fifteen pence to 
threepence. Taking a reserved stall I witnessed an 
excellent representation of this celebrated work with 
no little satisfaction. The orchestra was not large, 
being chiefly composed of yonng anists, who, I was 
informed, played more to obtain experience than with 
a view to pecuniary profit. The hernino was played 
by a popular actress, Fr&ulein Hartmann. As a 
whole the opera was well performed ; but the sing- 
ing, both solo and choral, was not ptrticularly goo*!. 
There, as in every similar place in Germany, I no- 
ticed the remarkable attention of the audience to 
every detail of the performance. Between earh of 
the acts one of those polite and hnndv G«'rman wait- 
ers, always found In such places, ofFored refrc^hraen* 
in the shape of a t^idH of beer, a small bottle of 
Uhnnwfin, German sansncres. and Westphalit bam 
sandwiches. I was snrpri.sed and amused to see that 
several of the fairer sex in the pit hesitated not to as- 
sociate with other female companions in a seiVM of 
beer, and evidently with infinite gratification, accom- 
panyinii the same with loud and earne^^t criticism on 
the part of the performance just concluded ; but the 
moment the curtain was drawn, nnd the play re.«um- 
e<1, the utraast silence and decorum prevailed. At 
the conclusion of ibe opera, I found mv way to a 
much frequented caf^, at the back of which, in the 
large and brilli mtly illuminated gardens, I met, by 
appointment, Herr Meinardns, the compo«er, who-o 
oratorios— 5!f. Pe/er. and Gideon — and other works, 
arn well known in the chief towns of Saxony and 
llijn;^ary. Hero- it was that I heanl the first' war- 
note sounded : from an excited conversation amonest 
my friends, in which the names Napoleon and Ho- 
henzollern were frequently uttered with considerable 
force and accent, I discovered she dispute, which, as 
is now well-known, led to the present lamentable war. 
As if not a moment should be lost I was awoke at 3 
a m. on the following day, Sunday, by the roll of 
drums and mustering of troops in the square in front 
of the hotel. A moro exciting scene of its kind I 
had never witnessed. In the deliciousir cool, clear 
atmosphere of thst early morning in July, the square 
was filled with soldiers, and during the preparations 
for marching, the magnificent hand pisved two or 
three fine marches in a most eflTective and charming 
manner. I retire<) again to rest with Uie sounds of 
military music dying away as the soldiers filed off, 
and indulged in my dreams of no end of martial mu- 
sic. 

At eight o'clock, before I had finished my toilet, 1 
was astonished to receive a vixit from mv friend, Herr 
Gustav Merkel, whose organ compositions and per- 
formances are justly celebrated wherever they are 
known. He had called early, he said, in order to 
make me acquainted with the services at the Hof- 



kirche, where he presides as court organist. I ^ re- 
paired at the appointed time to the church, which, 
unequal, however, to most of our cathedrals, has s 
noble exterior and a very fine tower. It stands in a 
prominent and beautiful position near the bridge 
whieh crosses the Elite. Here high Mass is celebra- 
ted every Sunday at eleven o'clock, and other ser- 
vii-es, such as are u«ual at Roman Catholic churches, 
f filow during the day. 

The service on this occasinn was most impo«inff, 
the lanre orchestra in the irreat West Gallery being 
occnpled by abfiut i^ixty performers (band and cho- 
ru"*), and the larifeonrnn, one of Silberniann's he«t 
instruments, of which I intend to give a descriprinn 
in mv n^xt letter. Crowds of people were pre-sing 
on, and •• wa«* with some difficulty il«at I gaim-d an 
entrance, and obtained arce-s to Here M-Tker-* or- 
gan pew. The mu'^ic consi^tH of a Ma-s iti F mi- 
nor, hv the rondurt(jr. Herr Ca'l Kn-lw ; a»i Off".-no- 
ri'fii, bv Ua^tn-lli ; and a GrMdunle. ••y Ueii"»itfer. 
With such a foret* of practir^al mtisirian«. neeil I nay 
that the mu-i«' was iriv»-n with ilirillinc power and 
effect ? and I have no doubt that tio*** who wer«» be- 
low, in the body of the rbun-h. h«a»-d the inspiring . 
strains to mufh greater ad vaiitai!** than I wf»o was 
aented amongst the pi-rfiirmers. A« ibe conelusiou 
of Hit' h Mass near I v all th« immense con-rreiration. 
as well as the m'*mbers of the orrheair «, depaited, un I 
there followed a short service, the mu^i'-al part '^f 
which was sustained by about a dozen ^inirintr b.v s 
and sincing men, with oruan accompaniment on v. 
I had now an opporiunitv of listening to the or^an, 
and was stnirk with its rich, full ton«». As, how-ver, 
Herr Merkel's playing wa- limited to the require- 
ments of the .service, he made an appointment with 
me for the foUowinir Tuesday at ten. o'l-lo k In order 
that we miirht hear the instrument alone and undis- 
turbed Mfan« hile the organist, wiih Herr Meliiar^ 
dus and myself, adjourned to one of the beautiful 
cafitfs on the bsnki* of the Elbe, only a very short dis- 
tam-e from the church. The prospect was one of 
great beauty and interest "rhousands of people 
were passing to and fro on the picturesque bridge ; 
steamhoats and every variety of cruft plied np and 
down the broad river, whilst the patronizers of the 
caftfs along its banks seemed thoroughly happy in 
the enjoyment of their refreshment and the scene. 
The heat was intense, and suddenly, with scarcely 
any intimation of the cbanee, there broke upon us a 
fearful thunderstorm. Commencing with husre drops 
of rain, whose violence increase<1 with extraordinary 
rapidity. It ereated for a tim« the greatest disortler, 
which,' had it not been rather troubleisomo,^ wotild 
have been very amusing, for all seetned to vie wifh 
each other in their eagcrnes* to snatch up their plates 
with their contents, wine. beer. etc.. and rush, pell- 
mell, into the interior of the btiMdlng, rolling out a 
running accompaniment of national irutturMls. F« r 
two hours the rein de-'ccnded In torrents and the at- 
mospher^brcame thick and darkened. But notwith- 
standing this con/re<em;>« we had a most interesting 
conversation about music and organs ; Herr Merkel 
being esjieeially intere«fed in the. d«*scription I had 
with me. and exniained to him. of the immense in- 
strtiment in the f/ceds Town HsII. It was there, as 
with all o'her onrani-t* 1 mot durin<r tnv tour ; they 
knew nothing of English organs, Eng'ish onranists, 
or their compositions. I ctiuld not help expressin;r a 
hope that this exelusiveness should be rectified hy 
visits to Eniflsnd : for clever as the organism of 
Germany at present are, they seem to be perfi-cily 
unacquainted with any but those of their own. coun- 
try. 

In the afVemoon I wmt to the beantifnl little Eng- 
lish church, erected chieflv by the liberality of Mrs. 
Goschen ; there, on enterin«f by a side door Hose to 
the organ, I h«»ard the familiar strains of the hymn 
tune, "Melcomhe." The young organist, .Mr. David 
Beaiidwell, was ex treme'y courteous, and most kind- 
ly offered to plaee his services at my di posal during 
my stay in Dresden. 

[To be continued.] 



TnB Frbnzv of PnAtSE. We take the follow- 
ing from the Now York Sun, of Sept. 19. 

An American girl, bore near Flattsborgh in this 
State, and for several yoara the soprano at St Jo- 
seph's Roman Catholic Church at Albany, has cre- 
ated quite an excitement as a prima donna in Italy. 
She is of French descent, and her name is L\ Jsuir- 
E88K, but in Italy she has assumed the name of Al- 

DAIfl. 

Our newspapers are sometimes rather lavish of 
their praise, and fail to temper their enthu««iasm with 
the slitrhtest particle of common sense ; but for whole- 
sale adulation and unlimited (!ush, commend us to 
the Italians. To judge from their own account*, they 
have discovered in our young countrywoman such a 
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sinirer as hax not lived since St. Cecilia's time. One 
critic, a Sicnor Bbrtolana, said to be a writer of 
much repute, has an anicle in a Inte namber of a 
Sicilian paper which fairlr oat Herods Herod. It is 
the perfect phrenxy of praise. For snch as maj have 
a cariosity to know what America can do in tlie wnj 
of a sinjicer, and Italy in the way of a worshipper, we 
reprndm*e a smn!l portion of this snhiimated pnfF. 
"The Toii-e of Albani," sayn this enthusiHRt* "is one 
in which in felt the vibration of the neven chords of 
the eternal lyre." As wo have never yet had the 
pleaxnre of hfarin]; the eternMl lyre, we are not in a 
condition to di.ipnte Siunor BicRTOLA:rA*s ast-criion ; 
and M for the seven chords, they are not referred to 
in any thorooch bass treatiHe with which we are fa- 
miliar. "In short," continues the critic, "she U snch 
an nrtist as inspires respect minded with affection, 
and enthusiasm suMued t)y reverence. She is a 
morninir.star^all liirht, all love. I renounce the idea 
of dtfHcrlhinjf the lienefir of last eveniner, the prodi- 
gies of Ai.B4Ni's throat in the 'Carniv<il of Venit-e,' 
the acrlamHiions. the flower*, the crown*, the poetry, 
the gifts The fe?«tival was worthy of the poddcss of 
Jhe occasion." The enthuNiast aI»o calU her "a ray 
of heaven," and expresses a doubt of "this eternal 
creature flndin;; a heart worthy of her love out of the 
celestial spheres whence she iles^cend'*." ' The audi- 
ence and the populace in eenernl seem to have shared 
the sentiments of the critic. We are informed that 
afwr Hinsring the "Carnival of Venice," she "was re- 
called twelve times, and after the tenth recHll nearly 
fainted from the wildness of the enthu*<i>ism. She 
retired, and, after taking siimulanrs^nectar or am- 
brosia of conrse^retumed to the stage, when all the 
audifnce ro'*e, waving their handkerchief'*, and shout- 
ing * Viva la prima donna Americana !' " When she 
went to take her carriage, Ix'hoM, she found in it* 
place a mairniflcent eqaipage with four hor*es, '"the 
gift of noble admirers." "Bands of mu^ic and crowds 
of people preceeded* the carriage to her home, the 
crowds only dispersing after her appearance on the 
bah-ony." * On the following day she left Sicily, 
waited upon by barons, counts, chevalien, and their 
ladies. "She bade adieu to the crowd amid the loud- 
est and most prolonged applause, which still continu- 
ed when she was far on her jonrney." 

Possibly they are still standing there bursting their 
throats with vivas. We should have thought that 
I'Othing leim than an earthquake or the eruption of 
Mount Etna conid pos^iblv have so excited Uio Siril 
fans. We very much fear that when she returns Miss 
La Jkitnkssk will find her own countrymen very 
cold blooded and unsympathetic after these fiery and 
demonstrative Italians. 



Music in New York. 

ThB Fia^T nMB.i1tSAL OF TRS PHILHARMOXIG SoCICTT 

Is a1w%y« nn erant of mnoh Inrerent. Th« Society b one 
to which New Yorkers look with pride, and the InhabltAntu of 
other eitiee with envy. In numbert and Id the qaaHty of its 
work It RtAnds confiMwodly at the bead of all the orehestms of 
the New World, and takes rank not fkr behind th« most b- 
Dioas of thoRe of the old. 

Teeterday afternoon it gave Its flrtt rahe«nial of the winter 
season ; the fln>t, airo, nndrr Itn new PrMM«*nt, Mr. George 
T. Stron g, who repleree Dr. Doremu4. The moet notable 
change nnder.the new presidency In la the matter of the dls* 
tributlon of fieate. Inold'lnin this was conducted on the 
strictly democratte principle of flr«t come first served, then 
Doremas inaagnrated the sale of the boxes. Mr. Sfrong has 
permitted all the eligible sea^s In the boose to be secured for 
the winter. The eoneeqaenee of this plan will be that fhere 
will bA lee« eonfosiofi than ofold« for everf one wHI know •>- 
actly where to find his place. The ISmdoqs, genceol, well* 
dressed crowd that aeed to g-*ther on cold wioter Philhanaon- 
ie nights about the doors an hour before they opened, and to 
rnsb in a polite srrlmmage for the best seat*, Is a thing of the 
past. The extra 98 secures one's seat for the winter both at 
rehearsals and roncerts. As the sane persons will oeoapy 
the same seats, It may Ikll to a man's lot to sit perchance all 
the seanon In clom proximity to what Grandfiither Smallwced 
nsifd to call a ^brimstone ehafterer,*' or perhaps with the 
same ngly bonnet in the immediate foregroand, growing with 
each repetition more ugly. On the other hand, it Is now pos- 
sible fnr partied of frlendM to get together and anjoy that com- 
m anion of fbollng that music so specially invites. The pieces 
In rpbrarml for the first concert are Beethoven's Eighth Sym* 
phony— one of the brightest and be«t of the Immortal nine ; 
Schnbert's nnfininhed symphony: a mnNlcal tomo as fine as 
the "Farncse Hercules ;" and the "Tannhauser" orerture, 
with Its alternations of sublime and solemn thought, and 
squealing violin harmonies, and piccolo cries, that are as much 
like the utterances of a young pig under an unexpectedly 
tight fcace as it Is In the power of mu«{e to make thrm Mr. 
Mills lends bis assistance at the next rehearsal.— 5<f»,A'bo. 13. 



Gbrmaw Opera. Mozart's little Opera "Der 
Schatupiddireciar" (The Theatre Manager) was per- 
formed last week, for the first time, probably, in this 
country. The Wtddy lieview says of it : 

It was fbr a fhsfelve occasion In 1786, that Mosart set the ma- 
sic to the above-named fAree. As so many pieces which the 
masters of the lawt century wrote, so was th*s a piie* {Toeca- 
sion. The plot Is very KimpI**. chiefly illuKtratlng the trouble 
of a theatrical manager, and the rivalry of two leading prima 
doona4. The More eonitiited of but five numbers— an over- 
ture, which rUes above the general froif^e character of the 
music, twoarios, a trio, and the finale. It Is chieiy the trio, 
whirh la as sparkling, humorou!*, and chanicterUtle as any- 
thing M-inrt has written, and which might serve as a model 
to our modern composera of opera boclTe. The piece was soon 
laid as'de, but some thirty yearn ago revived by the well-known 
arclMical manager of the Royal Theatre in Berlin, Mr. Louis 
Schneider He conceived the Id«a of altering the text, and 
chiefly to lllnrtrate the relation!* between Mosart and Schika- 
nedar, whi^n the former w^ote his '^Mngie Flute," and alw to 
ridicule the j<*alouiB|e< of the two leading aongatreSMS of that 
time, MmeM. Lange and CavHlieri. Ttius the Interest centres 
around these four lllunrloua persons ; and, although many 
objections have been raised as to the propriety of making Mo- 
sart appear in a M>me«h4t ludicrous light. It must neverthe- 
less he admitted that Mr. Schneider has succeeded in making 
a very funny arrangement of the old piece. To the original 
four musical movt-mentu he added four songs — also composed 
by MoBirf— aud one of which— "The Ribbon Trio'- Is a very 
curious and exrltlng composition— a perfect jewel of humor* 
oua music. It Wis the arrangement by Schneider, which the 
German opera company produced the other night, at the 
Stad'Jh^ater^ In splendid style, by Mme. Lichtmay, and 
Meiers, lloixl and Hlmnier, and for which every participant 
deserves the thanks of all who can appreciate opera bouffe In 
its best style. 

"Rip Van Winkle." — In the same jonmal (of 
last Saturday) we read : 

After a great many years Mr George Bristow's opera has been 
reproduced at Nlblo's, and If the present English opera com- 
pany had no other claim to our consideration, than having 
revived this opera, it must be considered a powerful one by 
all who take an interest in the progress and culture of musl- 
eal art in this coantry. Opera writing requires so many 
qualities, that It cannot but reflect credit, Tiot only upon the 
author, but also the country to which he belongs. And, If it 
is done at all In a rwipeetabie^ conscientious manner, with due 
consideration of the necedvaryartittle claims, it ought to be 
encouraged and honored by all possible means. That this is 
the ease in the present Instance, all know who have become 
familiar with the efforts of Mr. Drl<tow. Of the very few 
American composers who have attained a certain fitcility In 
handling the larger f >rms of cotnpoMtions, especially in refer* 
ence to writing for an orehestra, Mr. Bristow stand* foremont. 
Every measure of his muMe shows the thorough musician, 
brought up In a good school. It is fluent, good, respectable 
music, a credit to the man who has composed it. But the 
qnesrion arises, whether it is good dramatic music, whether 
the salient points of tbe drama have been hit upon by the 
composer In such a manner as to produce. In the listener, a 
climax of Interest. This, we are afraid, Is not the case In the 
preMnt instence. The fiult lien not altogether with the com- 
poser, but wlt^ the text. Ill onr opinion. Rip Van Winkle 
ought to have been ma^le the centre of interest. Iifstaad of 
this, we find th^t, durin:(ona whole— and very long— act, he 
does not appear at all, and we are bored with a very tedious 
love story. Besides, the text does not famish sufllHont scope 
for ensembles and finales. It gives us halladn. duos, etc., In 
abuodanoe, but we all know that nothing is more tedious 
than a so-called ballad opera. Modem opera writing means a 
strong dramatic aeeentnallon, much coloring, and strong 
contrasts. When all thi.i is wanting, even the greatest flow 
of melody will be of no avail. We are confident, that if Mr 
Bristow would write hl< opera to-day he would show us by his 
music that he Is of our opinion ; and we hope and trust, that, 
encouraged by his present sucoef*, he will compoM another 
opera. His country has a right to expert thb from him. 

The performance was as smooth as It can be with such an 
orehestra and such a conductor, as allied to the present com- 
pany. Mr. Henry Drayton [Rip]t and Mrs. Richiogs-Bernard 
were, as usual, excellent. 



Mnsio in Philadelphia. 

Miss Anna Jackson annonnrea the rontinnance 
of her popular parlor concerts dnrinfj^ the present 
season. In her circniar she says : ''It is with increased 
satisfaction in the continued pmsrress of the Strini; 
Qnratet, composed of Messrs. C. Gnhlemann, Wm. 
Stoll, Jr., Theo. Boettfi^cr and 11. Henniir, that I 
announce the eleventh season for the Parlor Con- 
certs. As the object of the o concerts is, if pos- 
sible, to render permanent this oi^anization, 



it mast be distinctly understood that the main 
interest of the concerts centres in it; at the 
same time there will always bo standard se- 
lections of piano works, with solos for violin and 
violoncello. Should the subscriptions admit of it, it 
will ^ve me ranch pleasure to add some singins to 
the programroes. The string quartet** to be performed 
will be selected from the works of Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven, Schumann and Schubert. The piano 
concerted works from those of Bach. Haydn, Mosart, 
Beethoven, Schumann and RaflT. The second con- 
cert will be devoted entirely to the works of Beetho- 
ven, in honor of the centennial anniversary of this 
f^at composer. The concerts will be f^iven as here- 
tofore at Natatorinm Hall, on the evening of Satur- 
day, November 26th, Monday, December 19ih. Sat- 
urday, January l4th, Saturday, February II th, Sat- 
urday, March 11th, and Saturday, April liSth. 

For the first concert the following programme has 
been prepared : 

Bering Quartet. No. 8, V major .Kfnsarf. 

Saraband. I iri^i^«««ij- J. 8. Bach. 

Ballade. J VWoncelte. Goltermann. 

Mr R Hennig. 
Quartet. Piano. TioUo, Viola and Violoncello, op 47. 

Four movements Hchumann. 

Song \rithout Words. I di.»<« Mendelssohn. 

Le Courier. I ■^**"®' Theo. RItter 

Mr. O. Guhlemaan. 
String Quartet.' F msJor. Op. 18 Beetboren. 

BBBTHOVBir SociKTT. The prospectus of this 
Society announces that two concerts will bo ^iven 
durins the present sesson : on the 7th of December 
the Beethoven Centennial, and upon some day in 
April next. The first concert will consist of perfor- 
mances of the folio wine of Beethoven's works r 

Hallelujah Chorus, frtm the *'Moont of 01i%'cs." 

Quartet from "Fidclio." 

Devotional Song:, "The Heavens are Telling," 
with orchestral accompaniment. 

Trio, Trematff Etnpj\ D'emale. 

Choral Fantasia. 

Violin Concerto. 

Andante and Finale in C-minor symphony. 

Overture to "Egmont." 

The Society was orirnnized and trained and will be 
conducted by Carl Wolfsohn. It has a splendid cho- 
rus, welt represented in all the parts, and at its con- 
certs it will have an orehestra of fifty first-rate in- 
strnmental musicians. The second concert, in April, 
will include selections from Schumann, Hossinl. and 
others, toj^ther with Mendelssohn's 9dth Psalm. 
These concerts will be priv.ito. — Eve. Bulletin. 

Carl Wolfsohn's first Matindc^, on Friday of 
last wrok, presented the following matter : 

Trio, B flat major, op 37, new Barglel. 

MMisrs. Wolfsohn, Stoll and Hennic 

Aria, "Maria Rudens" , Donlsettl. 

Mre. Sanran. 

Nocturne, B flat msjnr. Chopin. 

Allegro Impromptu , G flat major ** 

Carl Wolfsohn. 

Rvenlntr 8ong Wolfsohn. 

Farewell Song .' *' 

Mr. Wm. Stoll. 

Morte, [by particular rsquest| Oottsehalk. 

Carl Wolfsohn. 

Ave Maria Luni. 

Mrs. Sauran. 

Mareha MiUtalre Tausfg. 

Carl Wolfsohn. 
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First Symphony Concert -Sixth Season. 

Of the many musical events of these last weeks 
this properly deserves first mention, as bcinn^ the 
opening ofour chief series of standard concerts, repre- 
senting; our own best and consuntly renewed effort to 
build up for ourselves somcthinj^ permanent and wor- 
thy in the purest sense of Art,— something; indepen- 
dent of the fashions and cxcir^inuiits of tlic moment, 
and which we can rely upon from year to year for 
opportunities of hearing what is intrinsically best in 
iDusic. The interest, the enthusiasm which shall 
support and cherish such an effort is of a more quiet, 
deep, enduring nature, than that excited by the arri- 
val of a new celebrity, and by thedazxlingannonnce- 
ments of speculatinp: imprcsarii. It behoves us to 
cherish and to jrnsrd with jealous love the nascent 
institution, amid so many transient, distracting invi- 
tations, if we would find and keep any suro foothold 
anywhere in our artistic culture. 
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Bat then seems to be little caaie for fear. The 
sixth season of ten Symphon j Concerts, so snccess- 
fnlly bei^n and carried on under the auspices of the 
Harvard Mosical Association » opened on Thnrsdaj 
Afternoon, Not. S, with a list of season subscribers 
almost as lai^ as that of last year, when it exceeded 
l,600,--and this notwithstanding the increased 
price, the p!«^>ccupation of the musical interest dur- 
ing the whole preceding fortnight by the Thomas 
Concerts, as well as the excitement about the coming 
of Christine Nilsson, whose Boston debut was an- 
nounced for the very next night. Moreover, a sud- 
den thunder storm, with heavy rain, in just the. hour 
before the concert, doubtless deterred from coming 
many suburban music-lovers who had set their hearts 
upon it. As it was, the audience was very large and 
^there is no need of saying it) of the best kind. It 
was peculiarly a Beethoven concert, in accordance 
with the plan, already described, of dedicating the 
whole series in some sense, directly or indirectly, to 
the memory of Beethoven in this season of his Cen- 
tennial Birthday. The opening programme was se- 
lected with this view, as follows : 

Inaugural Ovartnre ('•W«ni« dM Hkniei**), la C. Op. 124. 

BmHOTm. 
^Snend Podki, to words bj 0«llert, Op. 48 . Bssraovnr. 
"Th« H«Teni proelaim th« (lory of God." 
Song of Ptnltonee and of TraRt 

H. W. Whltn«y. 
Plano-Vorto Gonoorto, in G, Op. 58, . . Basraoviir. 
Allegro.-i-And»nto. — Rondo. 
Hago Leonlurd. 

•Prolodo to tho Third Act of ^'Hoden," Canvinn. 

MRaM Arte : "GIto mo bnek mj dmntt MMter," fkom 
th« St. Matthow Ptssion Mnfl«« (the oi«b«traI ftreom- 

pnaimont eompietod br Robert Frans) Bacb. 

H. W. lyhltner. 
(The Tlolln Solo by B. LIsteBiaon.) 

Fifth Symphony, in minor, Op. 87, Bsnuovur. 

Allegro-NAndente—^herao and Finale (Triumphal Maroh.) 

Some of the critics have qualified their great praise 
of the concert, both as to matter and to execution, by 
a regret that the programme was too uniformly "som- 
bre." Let us see. The Overture is not sombre, it is 
majestic, jubilant, triumphant; and the orchestra 
(numbering about sixty In the absence of the Quin- 
tette Club) gave out the grand chords of the introduc- 
tion with such a breadth and rich sonority as we had 
not heard for a long time ; the quick fiigato move- 
ment, too, was full of life and spirit, although there 
is yet something to be desired in point of perfect uni- 
formity of phrating in the violins. 

Of the two short sacred songs, which Mr. Writ- 
HBT sang in his best voice (transposing them of 
course) and with nobility of style, the first is simply 
grand, uplifting to the soul ; the second, after a strain 
of tender, deep-felt penitence— extremely beautiful — 
ends with a rapturous outburst of hope and joy in the 
thought of the divine mercy ; the very lively, and by 
no means easy piano accompaniment to this was final v 
played by Mr. Lbonhakd. 

The Concerto in Q is certainly not "sombre." It 
is the most poetic, fascinating, lovely of all Concer- 
tos ; full of delicate, fine fire ; abounding, the Allegro 
at least, with a bravura which is the very efflorescence 
of a fancy all inspired with feeling. An indefinable 
charm pervades the movement. The Andante is se- 
rious, but not "sombre ;" the musing, rapt cantabile 
of the piano, alternating with the stem unison of the 
orchestra, opens such glimpses of eternal peace and 
bliss beyond the stars, that you are unwillingly arous- 
ed from the delicious reverie ; so short, so much 1 
The vision is succeeded in the Rondo by the utmost 
elasticity of bright, exniiiog confidence as of a re- 
newed youth, every nerve and fibre strung up to 
a quick and thrilling sense of finest life. Mr. Lxoir- 
HARD interpreted this composition so satisfactorily 
four years ago. that there seemed nothing of poetic 
conception, feeling, purity, vitality and grace of ex- 
ecution left to be desired ; this time he was even more 
fortunate, not only in his own part, but in a more 
sympathetic orchestral accompaniment, and in a re- 
markably responsive instrument, one of the most ad- 
mirable of Chtckering Grands, which it was inspiring 
10 hear after the New Yoric substitutes which had so 



long occupied the Music Hall. The Cadensas intro- 
duced by Mr. Leonhard were the usual ones by 
Moscheles, — quite effective, yet not just what one 
would imagine Beethoven himself to have made. 
Could that Concerto, so played, possibly weigh 
"heavily" upon any spirit at all musically apprecia- 
tive 1 On the contrary its whole influence is uplift- 
ing, quickening ; it lends wings to the weary soul, on 
which to soar and realize for once its native heavenly 
freedom. 

Pass on now to the glorious old C-minor Sympho- 
ny: brave, hopeful, heaven-cheered struggle, from 
the first, with destiny ; in the Andante, lofty, holy, a 
divine song of high calling and encouragement, sound- 
ing as from within the deepest depths of the rapt 
hearer's inmost soul, where only one may find God ; 
then the exciting Scherzo, big with impatient lifb 
and with mysterious, sure promise of the coming 
glory, and then the all-embracing, inexhaustible, re- 
sistless triumph of the march-like Finale. What is 
there "sombre" about that ? or what of heaviness to 
weigh one down ? Such full-freighted vessels, bear- 
ing magnificently onward, only buoy us up, whereas 
the flimsv little cockle shells in which we seek to 
skim leisurely and miscellaneously over life's deep 
sea, too often entail bitter, belittleing vexations, 
making the heart heavier with a sense of emptiness 
and nothing found, nothing of new faith or love or 
hope to carry home. One wearies soonest of things 
light and trivial. If you would have us listen all- 
alive to a programme of music, give us great things. 
This we are pretty sure to get when the name of 
Beethoven occurs often. Nor could there be a greater 
or a fitter finale to a Beethoven programme than this 
same Fifth Symphony, which, we may safely say, 
was brought out this time with a degree of spirit and 
impressive grandeur scarcely excelled in any of the 
many renderings it has had in this for many years 
Beethoven-loving city. 

Indeed it would be hard to name any important 
work of Beethoven's, of which the total impression, 
as it haunts u« after we have heard it, could he called 
"sombre." There is the Funeral Maroh, to be sure, 
in the Eroica ; but even that has holy joy and triumph 
in it. Hence it it possible to do, what has been done 
repeatedly, what can hardly be done with any other 
composer, make up a programme wholly of his music 
without the slightest danger of fatiguing sameness. 
This was a concert in honor of Bbbthovbn, as not 
only the programme, but the noble offering (from a 
devoted lady who felt the spirit of the occasion) of 
the floral crown suspended over Crawford's sutue, 
testified. It was the opening of a whole series of con- 
certs so arranged as to pivot on the recognition of 
the Centennial Tear of the great master as a central 
point. Indeed it could be called, in the cheerfuller 
sense of tho word, a musical solemnity, implying 
dignity and grandeur, which sun^ly are not necessarily 
sombre. What could be fitly coupled with the noble 
works already named T Certainly nothing trivial 
and light ; nothing popular and hacknied ; none of 
the "Future" novelties ; none of the brilliant "effect" 
pieces ; that would have spoiled the picture, made 
an incongruous medley of it. Bach in the greatest 
company is evermore in place. In the limited reper- 
toire of vocal solos offered by Beethoven, and in the 
hope of realizing here some dsy that too long post- 
poned performance of the Passion Music, what could 
be better, for one tiling, than to give the audience a 
first hearing of that beautiful and noble Aria for a 
bass voice 1 Nor was the trust reposed thus in the 
true perception, taste and feeling of the audience 
thrown away. Sung as it was, in a good honest, 
simple way, with true nobility of style, by Mr. WniT- 
KET, although it might have had more depth and 
fineness of expression , it seemed to win the warmest 
general welcome, and will be eagerly asked for again 

trhenever practicable. Verily it is a new sign and a 
hopeful, when all the critics of the daily papen go 
into rhapsodies about a work by Bach, as toey did on 



that next morning. Only they seem (some of them) 
to have mistaken the intention of the song. It is not 
to be supposed the song of Judas penitent, the out- 
pouring of his remorse and bitter agony, and of his 
yearning to return to the "dear Master" whom he had 
betrayed. The words may have misled some into the 
idea; hence here again the "sombreness" was all 
imaginary. But such is not the dominant expression 
of the music. It is a song addressed (not in the 
mouth of any individual character, hut rather of the 
Christian Chureh personified, according to the whole 
plan of the Poem) to the chief priests, not only plead- 
ing for the surrender of the betrayed one, hut 
upbraiding them for his dstention after the betrajer, 
himself has flung the wai>es of his treason at their feet 
and gone and hanged himself, hinting of the fate o ^ 
Judas as a warning to themselves. Hence it is not 
at all a minor strain ; the music waxes bold and con* 
fident as it goes on, albeit it is tempered with that 
tender, deep afFection for the Master which inspires 
the Passion Music at whatever pn<re you op«*n. The 
composition surely is most beautiful and noble, both 
in the melody and orchestral accompaniment, which 
Bach left only written out for the quartet of utring*, 
together with the figurative violin solo (finely played 
by Mr. Listemakn and which Robert Franz his filled 
out in the very spirit of the master by the addition Of 
a pair of clarinets and of bassoons. Still more re. 
heareal would have given more of sympathetic fine, 
ness to the orchestral part, although it went not 
badly. 

It only remains to speak of the Prelude to the third 
act of Cherubini's "Medea," which, for a short in. 
troduction to the Second Part, was music grand 
enough to go with Beethoven, and even stirring tlie 
imagination with something of the appalling power 
of the great introduction to the prif>on scene of 
" Fidelio. " This, we admit, U "sombre" music >' 
but it is also very thrilling and exciting, producing 
with quite simple means what a sublime eflect ! How 
impressive those deep unisons and those mighty, al- 
most terrible crescendos f And most effectively did 
Mr. Zbrrahv wield his orchestrelforces in producing 
them so palpably. 

From the first to the last note of the concert, the 
attention of the whole audience was complete and 
earnest,— one of the best tokens of success artistically. 
The general impression, we believe, was that the 
various changes in the material of tho orchestra, to- 
gether with increased care in reheareal, had brought 
about a manifest improvement, at least a better unity 
of tone and spirit. With each successive concert, the 
zealous conductor will have them still more perfectly 
in hand. 

The Poblic Rehearaals thus far excite considerable 
interest, but the attendance must be still much larger, 
as we have little doubt it will be, to make them any 
'benefit" to the musicisns. 

In thia week's prof^nme [the aeoond], with ita Ilaydn 
8jaipliony,>lrsi **Leonoie*' Overiare, Veft^>Tartttra hy Rlrta, 
and 8oloa Sw the TloUa, there In nothing "heaTj,** unleet it 
be the Ufstlan "Prelndea." Af we go to preis on Thoviday, 
weean only noiiee it next time. 

The Third Goneert, Dee. 1, oflbn the $etond Overture to 
**Leonore** (ftret time] ; the Arte and Gavotte ftoui the Bach 
8nlte in D ; Moart^t " Jnplter** Symphony; Cherablai*t Over- 
ture to '^Fanhka" [new] ; flchnbert^ Vantada, op. 16, aa ar- 
imnged for piano and oreheetra by LIsst (whieh Mr. L&ns will 
play] ; and the Overture to "Burrantbe."— A fortnight later 
eomea the eentral one of the three Beethoven Goneeria, two 
daya before the eentennial birthday ;.-thle by way of prelode 
to a "Choral Syanphony** eoneert to be given jointly In the 
name of the Handel and Haydn Society and the Harvard M n- 
akal Aaeoelatlon, probably on Batnrday the 17th, whleh to the 
aetoal birthday. 



CHAVBSR CONCERTS. We have barely room to gather 
up a few of the moet iatereetiog. And here we are reminded 
of the loei we nntUt in the ^lappearanee of the old hannt of 
•neh mule, Chlekering Hall. 

Mr. PcaABO took for hto first Friday MatlnSe [Oct. SB] the 
smaller Hortienltural Hall,— a plaee In which, mndeally, we 
eould not Ibel quite a* home. Thetewaia goodly andience, 
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howsTer, of th« right kind ; the music souodad well, and the 
occMdon was •ttceeeeful. He pUyed the Beethoven Sonata In 
£ flat [first of the two In op. 27], Fanta8la>like in form, and 
▼ery beaatlfiil He played It tenderly and with poetic Jbellng 
In the mors delicate parts, and with great fnree and fire In the 
finale. Then two pleasing little pieces by Bargiel ; and finally 
the great Fantasia in C« op. 16, by Schubert, in the original 
form, {we aro to bars It with orchestra.] This was done sa- 
perbly ; the broad harmony where the '*Waad«Ter>* theme 
comes in, and the strong y^rgaro movement at the end espec- 
ially. Hr. Kekissmaxn, for whom indnlgence was aslced on 
the score of illness, nevertheless sang with true artistic style 
and fteling one of the most beantlful Tenor Recitatives and 
Arias trom Bach's Passion Music : ** GtduU^ Otduld !*' which 
points to the suffsrlng Savior as a divine example of patience. 
Nothing more dlfllcnlt in the whole Psssion music conld have 
been selected, and we donbt if In the country we could find 
another singer competent to undwtake It. It made a deep im* 
pression. The three Vrans ^ongs, especially "Dm Harrende^* 
and the impassioned "j& ist grAiemm«n," were most warmly 
received. 

For the second Concert Mr. Perabo took us to the upper 
hall, which liad a much more genial aspect. He began, for a 
novelty, with a Pastoral Sonata, op. 47, by Carl LBws, the Ik- 
moas ballad writer, who disd a ^rear ago. It Is called "Le 
Printemps** [the Spring], and its fbnr movements represent : 
a]. Dawn of Day [foil of bird twitterings], and morning wor- 
ship. Allegro; b]. Broad Day [Allegretto] ; c]. "Yie cham- 

p&tre*^ [Scherso] ; d]. Evening Twilight, followed by Allegro 
a#Ml. It Is a gnie4>ral, cheerful, rather common-place "ai(- 
Ydteriuk^* compoeltlon, without marked individuality, but 

Sleamnt enough to bear for once. The three "MnJdcal 
ketches" by Semdsle Bennett: 'The linke,*' *'Tho Mill- 
stn«m,*' "The Fountain*'] were very charming, characteristic, 
genlnl little place*, well contrasted and original. The other 
Son%taof B««thovra's Op. 27. the well known "Moonlight,'* 
WNS most welcome for the closing piece. The singing was by 
Mrs. Barst. who with admirable voice and feeling sang the 
"Cradle Sons'* from Bach's Christmas Oratorio, and three 
Bongs by Robert Frans. 

In the third HaUn«e [Nov. 25), Mr. Ptrabo will play Beet- 
hoven's Sonata, op 81, No. 1, a th««ie with Variations from 
SehubtTt's D-nlnor Quartet ; and four Sonits, transcribed by 
Relnccka, from Schubert's "Schtfne MUllerin."— these hut la 
place of the Bach Aria which Mr. Whitney was to slng.| 

A choice and charming programme was that of the Soiree, 

given by the teachers of the Boston Conservatory [Wednesday 

eve. Nov. 8] In the lower hall of Tremont Temple. In spite of 
the almo«t suifocatiiig heat of the crowded cavernous place, 
the murio whs listened to with closest interest to the end. 
Two admirably contnuitad Trios for piano, violin and 'cello: 
the grcaf one In B flat by Schubert, and a frech, delightful 
one by Haydn, In D maj r. No. 6, a model In its way, opened 
and eloaiKl the feast. Both were playi>d In a masterly manner 
by Messrs Liohharo, KiCBisaa and UnitnL. Mme. Joranh- 
iBif, of ''Fidelio" memory, true artist as she Is, although some 
portioos of her voice are grown a Ii|tle bard, can still com- 
mand tones sweet and muncal and strong, ana many a grace 
of style. She sang Schubert's ''Barcarolle" o "araingiy, and. 
with SIcnor AanAVAKi, Mcaart's *'La ci darem.^* Mr. II. 
WiLDR made a decidedly good Impression with one of the Arias 
flrom llandel'a operas, arranged by Frans ; as he did also with 
anotht*r of them in a former concert, the andieiice not be- 
inc eatlsfled without a repetition of it. These were Alto 
Airs sang with a Bass voice. 



Ghristine Hilsson. 

And now we coro« to the "musical event" of the 
day, — to the arrival and the triomph of the far famed, 
the eagerly awaited, the already, for fometime at 
least, established Queen of hearts, if not of Song, 
even in this "cold critical Athens," as silly folk 
elaewhere are wont to call it, — to the beautiful and 
fair young Swede, Chuistina Nilsson. 

First, a word about the Nilsson Cbnctrft, m such, 
and the musical material and pernontL which Itfanager 
Max Strakosch has brought to us. Our readers 
know our dislike, as a rule, for Miscellaneout Concerts, 
in which, wiihont artistic unity, "attractions" are 
huddled together in wearisome profusion in one 
programme, while music itself is humbled to the con- 
dition of mere tiring maid or valet for the dressing 
out and exhiliitiou of Mj Lady or My Lord, the 
singing or performing perron. Our musical public, 
too, are getting to have right notions in this matter, 
and sincerely to prefer the pure artistic occasion, 
even without "stars," to any sort of medley with 
sura. What we had read, therefore, of Mr. 
Strakosch 'a programmes in New York, did not 
prepossess us with a very strong desire to hear them. 
How far can the radiance of "one bright particular 
star" go, the mere hearing of one however real and 
resistless singer under such conditions, — playing 
central figure in a crowded, clumsy frame, — to 
reeoncile us to a nuiange of common-place things from 
iMlian Operas, by a superfluity of stars of lesser 
magnitude ; her own selections, even, being hacknied 
arias by Verdi or Donizetti, modem French things, 
a few well-worn ballads, and the like 1 We felt this 
objection to the first programme here in Boiston. 
But after hearing we must own that, for concerts of 
this kind, tliey are on the whole pretty well made up, 
while the selection of artists is particularly rich and 
choice. 



In the first place we must commend a certain thor- 
oughness with which all is done ; the mere fact of an 
orchestra in all the Concerts, — a rather small one to 
be sure, and rongh and boisterous too often, — under 
the experienced conductorship of Marktzbk, to 
open the bill with popular overtures like "Zamp&," 
"Martha." "Masaniello." "Tell," "Fra Diavolo." 
close it with Wedding March, or march from Le 
ProphAe (to which by the way, nobody listened ,~K>ne 
of the marks by which yon know a virtuoso conceit 
from an artistic one), as well as to accompany the 
solos. And here lei us add this special praise : that 
every piece has been given with its full orchestral ac- 
comi>animent where that existed, leaving only bal* 
lads and minor encore pieces to the pianist, Sig. Bos- 
osrx. who has shown himself a good accompanist. 

What can we say enough in recognition of so rare 
and high an artistic presence, as that of Hb^ri 
ViBUXTBMPS, one of the world's really great violin- 
ists 1 A master, sound and ripe, in every sense of 
the word. Sure and perfect in whatever ho under- 
takes. That he was when he first came here twenty- 
five years ago. when he had finer triumph with the 
few than Ole Bull had with the many ; and again, 
thirteen years ago. But then we thocight the very 
perfection of his playing a little dry and uninspired. 
Now he looks older, but plays younger, i. e. with 
more fire and out of a deeper filing, than before. 
One could listen to his pure tones, his exquisite phras- 
ing, and watch his graceful bowing all night long. 
His later compositions, too, display more character 
and power. That "Fantaisie Appassionata" is in- 
deed a very impressive work, dramatic, and full of 
interestins ideas, which he always knows how to work 
up like an artist, for the orchestra as well. Almost 
as much may be said of the "Andante and Hondo," 
not to mention more familiar pieces. The Romanza, 
with piano, for an encore piece, is foil of true and 
tender feelincr; while, in the frolic vein, his fantasy on 
"St. Patrick's Day," is full of comic humor, and com- 
pletely Irish. Nightly the veteran is recalled. What 
greater compliment conld he have had, what better 
proof of an appreciative public, than on that first 
night, when, after the Overture, and the Duet by the 
two men, the vast crowd, all impatient for the Nilsson, 
not only listened with delight to his long and clever 
fantasia on Gounod's Fauxt, some twentv minutes, 
but even then insisted on his playing something more I 

Miss AifNiB Carv, the Yankee girl, who left^ us 
four years since with the large, rich contralto voice, 
comes back an artist,— a genuine, good, honest sing- 
er, not perhaps of the inspired kind, but still a sing- 
er whom it is a joy to hear. And she is handsome, 
hearty, natural as ever ; evidentlv well-tanght, with 
none of the modem vocal affectations. She has 
proved her qnality in a pretty wide range, having 
sung from Semiramide, the page's song in the IIu- 
guenott. Ah ! monjilst ballads, duets, &c. 

Sig. Brignoli is in good condition, and has done 
his part well upon the whole. Vbrobr has a good 
baritone, which he knows how to nse^ and has won 
recognition for the simple, modest, conscientious 
manner in which he has home his part. It was real- 
ly a pleasure to hear the Barber's "Largo al/Mtotum" 
sung with vivacity and yet in so genteel a way. 

And now for the central figure. It was indeed a 
privilege not to be called upon for an opinion after 
the first night. Nor are we eager even now after six 
concerts, to risk the declaration of a full opinion. To 
weigh so individual and fresh a creature in the scale 
of "criticism" were best not nndertaken rashly ; nor 
are we sure that we possess the fittest scales where- 
with to wei&rh her. At the outlet we renounce com- 
parison. What is it whether NiLSSoir be as great aa 
Jenny Lind, or Sontag, Bosio, and the other great 
ones ? If there is one thing certain about her, it is 
that she is original, and must be judged of by herself. 
No matter how yon may compare with others, no 
matter how carefully you catalogue the qualities of a 
fine voice, the orthodox requirements of a singer, 
and say she has not or she has all these (and just all 
this is said of every great singer), yon have defined 
nothing if you leave out her. Her individuality, so 
Northern in its typo, yet so unique, peculiarly her 
own, is the great secret of her charm. It took time 
and acquaintance to perceive this ; it will take we 
know not how much more to read it folly. Of most 
prime donne one knows all in a short time ; you can 
still hear with pleasure, but you expect nothing new. 
In this young Swede you always are prepared for 
something new. It is a new kind of a nature, a fresh 
revelation of the genus and tho genius human. It 
charms yon at tho very first, but perhaps also disap- 
points you. We, for one. went home from the first 
concert somewhat puzzled, also somehow strangely 
spell-bound. Next to the grace and beauty of the ap- 
parition, the sweet winning smile, and frank cordial 
manner, your attention is cnught by strange little 
ways and* actions, seemingly wilful and coquettish, 
with which she keeps you waiting for her song. Then 



she begins: the well-known Aria from Handel's 
Theodora: "Angels ever bright and fair." Wo 
thought she sang this, or at least began it. under 
some constraint, as if not quite at home with s new 
audience. We thought too that her singing of it 
seemed a little overstudied, as if she would make too 
much of the simple, noble melody. But Uiere was 
DO denying the sincere pathos of expression. It had 
a virginal, religious purity. One might doubt for a 
while whether so much delicacy of aoUo voce, so much 
prolonging of a tone in pianissimo, were not con- 
scious aru rather than real feeling, and whether all 
those tears stole into the voice unbidden ; but wo 
soon were too glad to dismiss such whispers from 
our mind. 

The voice, as we felt partly then, as we know bet- 
ter now, is one of exceeding purity and beauty, not 
so uniformly large and great as some, but sympa- 
thetic and transparent, as it were, to such a degree 
that it hides itself in the expression of the song, and 
so eludes yon as s palpable substance by itself. Her 
own nature, too, is so sympathetic, so dramatic in the 
true sense, so full of genius, that she transforms 
herself into her song, whatever it may be, the instant 
she begins to sing : and so she instantly arrests the 
fall attention of her audience and holds it to the end. 
In the fiorid scene from Lucta she showed how her voice 
conld revel in all the intricacies of snch Italian 
bravura, and in the Cavatina from La TravicUa she 
carried her audience away completely. For encores 
she gave a ouaint old Swedish (Daiecarlian) dance 
tune, worked up into a witching little "Ball" scene, 
of changeful humor; and the homely "Minstrel" 
ballad of "Old Folks at Home," twice over, for the 
simple pathos of this was quite irresistible. Ballads 
by most singera make us squirm, but this was beau- 
tiful, one of Art's transfigurations. Yet has it not 
been given quite as many times as it will bear f 

The triumph, with the many, was complete. And 
for the secret of it ? Beauty of person, beauty of 
voice, the Northern nature, the rare individuality, the 
spell of genius still reserving far more than it 
shows. The voice is Northern, like herself; white 
(so to say) and colorless, till some emotion color 
it. A voice from the mountaios, pure and spiritual ; 
not sensuous and full of Southern warmth and col- 
or, as a permanent condition, but quickly flushed 
with color, in the play of feelings, like her own 
lustrous pale complexion. The harmony between 
her nature and her voice are perfect ; voice and look 
and smile are one, so that you can scarce separate 
them ; in tender, graceful passages the voice itself 
smiles. Moreover, she is something of a witch, an 
airy, tricksy Northern sprite, a sort of being one 
might love, admire, and yet feel a certain fear of, as 
of a mermaid. Even that first night one carried 
away the impression that there was something wierd 
and serie, something a little^preterhoman about it ; 
the imaginative brain of tho young peasant girl, who 
sang her songs and played her violin at villaee iisirs, 
was surely cradled amid Northern Lights. There is 
always something unexpected to come from her. Yet 
how womanly, how truly human 1 This Undine has 
a soul. 

Two more remarks only now. fbr oar space is gone. Flrst.it Is 
vastly in fkvor of the singer, that her capacities of voice are 
not in haste to make themselves all known at all times. 
The mad scene of Ophelia, the second night, revealed dramat- 
ic qualities jon had not known befbrs ,* the recitative from 
Moiart^s Tito and the air still mom, and only in one of the 
last conceru, when she gave oat "Let the bright Seraphim" 
in snch great, thrilling, penetrating, splendid tones, had 
most of her audience snspected that power In her. It Is a 
great artist that can keep such powers iMick so long.— f^c- 
ondly. In her meet tragic and impassioned passages, some 
rnspect her, because she can so readily end Instsntlv throw 
off the part and seem to play with thoee about her. This \* a 
feeulty of all great actors, actors of genius we mean ; they 
can both feel their part and be eml>odled in It, and at the 
same time stand ontside of It. This is the dilTerence between 
actual lifb and true imagination.— Finally, to say all In a 
word, Christine Nilsson Is a real BInger, one who tingx and 
does not merely vocalise.— Of the other concerts nest time. 



Beminiseences of Nilsson. 

To the Editor of the Boston Times : 

The story of Nilsson's studies in Paris has been al- 
readv told ; but the chroniclers have failed to do jus- 
tice to a lady, who, for three years, devoted her en- 
ergy, ahilitv. — in fact her entire self, — to the early 
education o^ the celebraied singer. In Batignoles, a 
suburb of Paris, on a retired street, is a white house 
with a prim exterior, which seemed to have had an 
influence on the street, for it always appeared to be 
enjoying a struggle with dirt, which its neighbors for 
some reason, never attempted. In this prim house the 
reader would hnve discovered a matronly lady — a 
true specimen of the thoroughbred English gentlewo- 
man, by name Mme. Collinet. She was in charge of 
a school — one of those select establishments where 
the first daughters uf England received what is com- 
monly term^ a "finished education." It was there 



thnt the final fvolish had l^en delivered to the dall 
brain of nmny a fair scholar. 

In 1861. Mile. NiNfion became an «///% there. Iler 
ipiritue/le character, her artlefl» and happy winning 
dixposition, which cannot now he ftnppres^ed upon 
the Ktaire. won for her the nif^*tion of her plajmares 
and the love of her mixtrera. Mme. Col linet.— whose 
actx of kindnenfl and charitj are recorded in the 
henrtii of manr in Pjir'n, ai« too may say. — adopted 
Chrhtine, anil nhe labored for her fiu'ccem with extra* 
ordinnry lore and fid«*Iity. Soirees were civcn *t the 
lichool during the winter month*, and Mme. Colli- 
ne«;** Hoon her^ame a rnndcsvous of the mn«icallv col* 
tivatcd PHrij«irtns. There was no jealousy of NIUfoh 
amon^ her companions ; on til's contrary, they all 
seemed to stnisrele as to which should sint; her praises 
the loadi'Bt. Fnll of fun, the "Swedish sonjr«tre«s" 
then was at the head of every frolic that was origin a* 
ted at the school. 

It was daring one of these soirdes tnat the writer 
first made the arqunintsnce of the csntatrice. She 
WMH leadinfi; a skirmishing: party of her fnn-Iovini; 
companions, their Inujrhter and whol«>some enjoy, 
menrs pervaded the rooms, when Mile Cnllinet called 
her from her spirits, and with s face all fla«h«>d wirh 
plen«ore she husttly cam" honndinc across the room 
in answer to the '•all. There was a crrace, a self pos. 
sewon so ez/rem^/y /»rf/<i«iexhibir»'d then, which has 
since hf^n the remark of thoiisand-i. Dnrincr the pve- 
ninir Mile Nilsson appeared ^n nnxtume da hal mn^qtt/, 
and she ira^'e 80m«» morcfnux from Traviara with mar- 
Ycllons effect. Her debut wa< appmachincr. Hfr 
vocal teacher was present, and I k»»pi my eye* alter- 
na'ety on him and his papil. In fact it was dlfl)calt 
to separate one from the oth(>r. a< there seemed to 
exist so mnch sympathy between them. 

Over six year-* have irone hr ; time in nnion with 
wilful fortune has separated the writer from the can- 
tatrii'e. It was therefore with some feelimrs of dis- 
trust that, havinj; learned the hoar Mademoiselle 
NiN<on received, he handed his card to her valet. Af- 
ter waitinir some time he was invited to mount the 
srairrase of the Uevere Tlouse leading to her apart- 
tnent*. Two minutes more and Nilsson, the irreat 
sinsfcr, was before him. It was a warm reception to 
tender so humble an individual as myself. Where 
was the diirnitv, cold and formal, which I had antici- 
pa ted 1 The six yarn had simply played with the 
child of fortune. There was the same moMoar r\nz 
to her lantch, the same lanprhinir dimples to her smile, 
and ihe ii^enerons impulse of her nature still existed. 
H:>w earnestly she reviewed our acquaintance abroad, 
her career since then, and interested herself in her 
more nnfortunate brother. 

Referring to her visit to America, Mile. Nilsson 
expressed herself hiehly dt-liffhtcd with it. From her 
having; arrived in New "York, she considered that her 
"home" on the continent. It was there she had land- 
ed, and from there she should depart. It was with 
some feolinc" of anxiety that she had come to Bos- 
ton. She had l»een told that the Boston ians were a 
hard s<^t of people to move to cnthnsia«m, and that 
their froideur was the hardest of criiicism to bear. 
She had dreaded such a reception. She conM stand 
the most searching criticisms, hut a stolid indiffeience, 
she was afraid, would be insnfFerably tormentable — 

The (generous nature of the cantatrice. her anxiety 
to please her audiences, in short her whole nature 
would he atrainst such a reception. The Boston au- 
dience to which Khe was presented on Friday, the 4th 
of Noven J)or, was onthn'«iasm it«elf, atid she is of the 
opinion that her reception in Boston was better, when 
the character of her audience is con.Hidered, than what 
s)ie had met with eUf*«hcre. She is cnthuniastic in 
the praises of the Boston people, and firmly asserts 
her preference for Boston and its cbararieristics. 

Hi^r terror of the east winds was rather amnsins:. 
Their powers of evil had evidently been greatly ex- 
am;erated to her, for she seemed to rcpard them with 
the same terror that a boy regards hol»cob|ins, etc. 
At her concert on Monday evening, November 7th, 
in an encore of "Cou'-ais tn le pays," she sans: "J'al 
rev^ do toi, Clara Collinet," a sonir which called forth 
much apnli«"se. It was to her old friend, Mme. Col- 
linet of Batif^nolles, thatshe had sunt;, and the act 
itself does much towards a«scriin(r her affection and 
appreciation of her old mistress. 

ThuB, when thousands are sin(rin(r the praises of 
the cantatrice, it would seem a fiitinp oi>porlunity to 
record against the name of Mme. Collinet all the 
credit whirh to her belongs for her careful rcarine of 
her scholar. Six years aco Nilsson made her debut 
in the Theatre Lyfione of Paris. It was from Mme. 
roll! net'** school in BitiBnolies thtit she went there, 
and her heart now spems overflowinjr with jrratitude 
to a faithful and disinterested lady who labored for 
her OS for a child. "Honi soit qui mal y pense," 

H. R. 



Nilsson at the Swedish Lutheran Ghnrch at 
North Bridgewater. 

There is at the present time no Swedish Church in 
New Rneland. At Mrs. Drake's Hall, Campello, 
near Bridifcwnter, a smsll ffaihcrinsr of the Northmen 
has been held every Sunday. The society— if the 
eatherinjr may be so termed — was composed of 
Swedes who ittrt enjraned in the shoe factories of 
North Bridsrewaftr About thirty-five of the faithful 
have licen thus accustomed to m«»e'. Early in Decem- 
ber, 1869, the Rev. H^nrv r*inde*>Jad, then of H«»nry, 
Illinois, started for the East for a three months' 
sojourn on missionary eflv»rts. He visited the hall in 
Campello, and by his cff'o.-ts the small assemblage of 
thirty- five im-reased lo eiehty. The society has been 
in existence since 1867, hnt nntil his visit it never 
assumed any importance. * * ♦ ♦ 

A few days aero, Messrs. 11. Lindehlad and C- O. 
La|per!?reen, a delecration appointed by the society to 
vinif Nilsson, called upon her. and they obtained 
thrnuirh her influence th* permission of Mr. Strakosch 
to allow her to siui; In a concert in aid of the societv 
of her countrvmen. Last eveninyr that concert took 
place. At half past f<»nr Mile. Nd^non, in the com- 
pany of Mr. Jarrett, her mana^rer, and of Colonel W. 
W. Bersr and other prominent Stvedes. lefr the Old 
Colony depot by special train for North B'-idjfewa»er. 
where the i*onr>ert in aid of the Swedish Church had 
been arranired to t«<k« placaat ihf Universallst Church 
of the Disciples (Rev. J. M. Atw«»od). 0« arriving 
at the town, shortly after fire oVlock. the d^pofwaa 
found to be in the hands of an eaper and curious 
crowd, not bv any means distiniruisha*de for its irood 
behavior. Mi-^a Annie L Ciry Icfr the car the first, 
and the cti>wd at once supnosed she was MUe. 
Nilsson. They accord I ni;1r e«corted h'»r to a back, 
ctiowded round her and tendere-l her the importnnl- 
tit-s which they had sp*»cially reserved for MUe. 
Nilsson At last the chnrch was reached, and to a 
crowded hou-e represcntinir twenty-five hundred 
dollars the followini; pro{(ramme was (riven : — 

1. Trio— »'Miw«ii ^ol^nnellP.*' Aosrinl 

Vl\m O^rj, Sif nnr Rrlcnnll Rnd Si^nor Veriivr. 

2. Ave Maria Oounod. 

MIU. Nitron. 
Wl'h Violin Obtlg)ito, by Mona Vlenxt«mp« 

8. Romanee Donlsettl. 

Sienor BHcnoll. 

4. ArU-"Ah, non Flla." Ueysriieer. 

Mi^ dirj. 

6. Rcvaris— Vtelln Vleaxtampa. 

Monii. Vlifuxtempa. 

6. OantlqiM— ^ -Le Ratniinx " faure. 

Slgnor T«rg«r. 

7. Swedish Melodies. 

Mile. NllPWD. 

Mile. Nilsson was received with great enthn^Jiasm. 
Her rendmnsr of Gou»iod*s *' Ave Maria" was en- 
cored, and she tr-au-d the audience to the famili »r 
and pathetic "Home. Sweet Home." Briirnoll's 
performance was mneh applauded, and he was 
cotnpelled to ip^pond to the encore. MM**. Cary In 
like manner was favored, and Monsieur Vienxtemps 
had to treat them to the "Arkansas Traveller," in 
response to the loud calls. Mr. VtTjrer has never 
done lietter than he did at this concert. Hi« solo was 
adapted to his voice, and the church was also within 
its T>ower. Mile. Nilsson pave her "Swedish 
Melodies" chnrminply. Her contrvmen. a larjre 
numl)er of whom were in the audience, 8eeme«l per- 
fectly carried awav by her talent, and when in a 
second response she sant; the "Old Folks at Home," 
and when her own emotion seemed to threaten a 
break down, it is diffi'-ull to ilescriho ihe feelinfr which 
seemed to have tak^ii possession of the aiidien'C. 
She was recalled amid storms of apphmse. 

On Icavinjj the chnrch. in the vestry a number of 
her trountrytnen had gathered, and a song of praise 
was given by the congreiration of the Swedish 
Lutheran church of Bethe.sda, Mile. Nilsson sing 
ing with the rest. At the depot another crowd had 
assembled, and Mile. Nilsson showed herself at the 
windows, and amid the cheem of the people the party 
left. 

CoaaTi!«a ths Cost.— The WvfWy Season [PhlladelphU), 
kItm thf fbllnwlnir Mtrlmate of the eo«t of taking a yoang 
Udv to hiMr Mile. Nilsson : 
To two tickets »8 00 

Csrriate ** ^ 

Onepslrofklds 2 fiO 

Onenerk-tl* 1 g 

One lioii4|iiet 60 

(■"nncf rt-book M 

8app«tr ■ • 6 W) 

Papers next mortiinit [to ret whether it was a good 

eoneert] • 18 

Peeing a man at Int4imi{»ii<lnn fiO 

Ba«t of NiPson. which J. Maria would bay before 

she heard her 6 00 

Total ,. ..•*...••••.........••••.••••*•••••••••«• 9«v lo 

N. B —The young man's weekly board ii only 
I $12 50, and his'salary $23. 
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Voo&l, with Piano ▲ooompantment* 

Lullaby. (Cradle Song). 3. C to e. Wtber, 30 
A sweet little gem from the Qamuin, with aa easy 
aeeonpaBlnoDfe. 

The Long Waves come and go. Barcarolle. 4. 
D to f sharp. Galmd. 40 

A graoefai OMlody, with a roUIng arpeggio aeeom* 
paniaAent. 

*'Oome when tho waves are roeking, 

My b«rk opon their brevt, 
As a mother lolls her little om. 
To and fro to rest." 

Old Folks at Home. 2. D to e. Fwd^. 35 

The Mm* old plantstlon melodv, tli* hest »v#r w It- 
ten, i:Ow revived with toonhlng e^Wt hy Mile Nils- 
son.aaan Mirrire ballad. Xmbellsbed with a litho- 
graph of Nilsson. 

Pat my little shoes away. 3. Kb to ^flat, 

Pratt. 30 
'*Hnth*r dear com* hatha mv ibrahead, 

Tor I'm gmwinc very weak,' 
Mother lee one drop of wa'er 
Ikll upon Biy baming rhaek.** 

Silently, tenderly, mournfully home. A Quartet 
for male voices. 2. kh to aflat. Darktr. 30 
A roHWs dine. 

'■Sllratly. tenderly, moarnfnlly liome, 
Not a* th^y marehed away, 

Tolnnteers come. 
Not wirh theeword and ran, 
Not with the nrlrrlng dmm. 
Come oar dead hemes home.*' 

The Captive. (L'Esclave.) With English and 
French words. 3. E. Comttc. 30 

A swc«t FreDcb melody with a pretty aceompaol- 
neot. 

"Captive, worn drear and sad with waiting, 
. B^ek rnire more bli -sftil fikoey ktrays 
To fklrer days. 
By mv lone prison window grating, 
Watchlnir the Mrdlinc as he ftias, 
Throogh ainre inkles.** 

InstramentaL 

Marche de Nnit. 6. A6. Wthli 100 

BeglDniog with an andante mlatefrioso, It takes up 
an vfleeilve msreh movMnent, with a few diflcolt 
pasffsges tat the left liaod. 

Silver Bells. 4. F. BVA/*. 7» 

A silvery little melody arranged for that portion of 
the seals of the piano which best illustrateii the title. 

Christine Walts. 3. C. (^odfr^H- *0 

As melodloas in style as the popular walties of rhia 
composer whleh have been so much admired. Dedi- 
eated to Hlle. NIlssoo. 

AmeCh^rie. (Beloved Spirit.) 5. Eb. Op. 218. 

Eyyhard. 40 

Ronigslieder. (Royal Songs). Waltses. 4. F. 

Straws. 75 
Oootalnlng the excelleneles of melody and hnrmony 
whleh disciognlsh all the compositleui of Stmass. 



Books. 

LiFB OF GOTTSCHALK. 



Cloth, gilt, 1 50 



AaaasviATiDas.— 1>egreasofdtflleulty arsmarkad tnm Ita 
7. The hP9 Is marked with a capital letter, as G. B flat, *e. 
A small Roman letter marks the highest note, If on the stsff, 
an italic letter the highest note, if above the staff. 



Mitsia BT Maa.— Musle Is sent by mail, the expense being 
two eenta for evrry four ounces, w Ihietioa thereof, (about 
one cent for an ordinary pleoe of masic). Persona at a 
dittanM will find the eonveyaoee a saving of tim» and 
expeuM In obtaining suppUea. Books can also be seat at 
doable these fates. 
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An Antanm Hymn. 

BT T. Vr, PARSONS. 

Shoald automn's golden days depart 

And never leave behind 
A lesson to the gratefal heart — 

A harvest for the mind 1 

For autumn and his golden days. 

For all his goodly things, 
We'll sing a cheerful song of praise. 

For all that antnmn brings. 

Dear God I who gnv'st the kindly rain 

On summer's drouth to fall, 
The sun and rain made strong the grain ; 

But autumn ripened all. 

For autumn's glad and golden days, 

For all his blessed things, 
We'll sing a cheerful song of praise. 

For all that autumn brings. 

Though autumn's suns more coldly shine, 

Earth's glory is not lost ; 
Night bears the Pleiads' radiant sign ; 

Mom shows the silver frost. 

And though his fields be bare and brown. 
Old autumn's praise we'll sing ; 

October's gold shall be her crown, 
And antnmn shall be king ! 



The Four 'Tidelio" Overtnrefl. 

[Vfom the London AthoDaanif Nov. 6]. 

The fact that Beethoven composed four over- 
tures to the only opera which has emanated 
from his fertile brain, is evidence of the deep in- 
terest ho must have taken in the story of *^ Fide- 
Iio.'* The subject was precisely that which best 
suited his character and disposition ; for, morose 
and rough as he was to strangers, he was a man 
of acute sensibility, and had a kind heart, There 
is no more toqchinf? tale than that which is found 
in the lihreUo of "Fidelio." The wife who, dis- 
guised in male attire, seeks a long-lost husband, 
confined in a prison at the fiat of a ruthless per- 
secutor, is placed in situations of such a nature 
that even audiences long familiar with the d6no0r 
meni^ of the plot are always excited beyond meas- 
ure in the dungeon scene, where Leonora saves 
the life of Florestan. The intrinsic interest of 
the incidents is overwhelming, and the composer 
was inspired to that degree, that not only has he 
bequeathed a masterpiece to the musical world in 
the opera per se^ but he has left four preludes ; 
which, whether executed in the theatre or the 
concert-room, are so sensational in effect, from 
the grandeur of the treatment, that more than 
one of tliem may be looked upon rather in the 
light of a symphony than of an overture. It is 
not only in the fecundity of the ideas, so rich in 
melodious imagery, that these four works are re- 
markable, but it is in the alternations of pathos 
and power that tells so forcibly on hearers, wheth- 
er performed singly or in succpssion. It was 
feared that to place the four ''Fidelio** overtures 
in one programme might pall on the ear ; but so 
diversified are the themes, and so varied is the 
treatment, that each composition has its speciali- 
ty, its peculiar attributes, and its absorbing in- 
terest ^ And yet, it requires no unnatural stretch 
of the imagination to connect the orchestration 
of tfach prelude with the story ; there are ever and 
anon some bars suggesting points of the domestic 
tale. In two of the overtures there is the sub- 
lime trumpet part, the thrilling effect of which is 
so irresistible. It must be an odd fancy to asso- 



ciate these trumpet sounds, announcing the arri- 
val of the superior authority destined to punish 
Don Pizarm, with battle scenes. Beethoven 
knew what he was about when h(^ wrote this 
electrical motlvo for the trumpet. With the cho- 
rus of prisoners, associations may have passed in 
his mind, stern republican as he was, of political 
persecution, of the sighs and tears of persecuted 
patriots : but how powerfully does this fine cho- 
rus predispose an auditory to sympathize with 
Florestan and his brave wife ! The history of 
these four overtures and an* analysis thereof 
would exact the space and proportion of an elab- 
orate essay. Without going into the vexed ques- 
tion whether Beethoven was* provoked into writ- 
ing four introductions to the opera by a conclave 
of presumptuous critics, or by the intricacies of 
his instrumentation, which so taxed the players 
of the day, there is ample reason to be grateful 
that the works exist: but which one ought to be 
selected when the opera is performed is the knot- 
ty point. Sir Michael Costa, when "Fidelio" 
was first produced at the Royal Italian Opera, 
chose the one in E, now generally played abroad, 
as well as at home, and between the acts he gave 
No. 8, in C, Op. 72 h. Now as this latter work 
is the most complex, brilliant and effective of the 
four preludes, there is the natural objection that 
it fenders the remainder of the opera flat. In 
fact, the Nos. 2 and 3 in C. both having the 
trumpet passage, are too massive and exciting for 
the calm enioyment of the operatic story. For 
No. 1, which IS also in C, and which is marked 
Op. 138, although Bcethoven'.s first Overture to 
"Fidelio," which was discarded, there are strong 
partisans, for it contains one of the most lovely 
melodies ever heard, and the story is treated in a 
masterly manner. Mendelssohn conducted No. 
1 at the Philharmonic Society in 1844, the first 
time it was performed in this country. Berlioz 
had a keen relish for this same No. 1, for he in- 
troduced it at Exeter Hall Orchestral Concerts 
of 1852, and subsequently at Drury Lane Thea- 
tre, where the opera was given. Here were two 
cipinent musicians who could scarcely agree, al- 
though good friends, in things musical, who were 
at all events of one mind as to Beethoven's first 
"Fidelio" overture, declined by the clique at 
Vienna on the ground that it did not sufficiently 
foreshadow the action of the opera. The execu- 
tion by the Crystal Palace Band of these four 
overtures created a perfect "/wrore," and the con- 
ductor and players received quite an exceptional 
ovation. It wfis an event for the Sydenham musi- 
cal managers, and tho experiment will bear repe- 
tition even in a non-Bocthoven cplebration. To 
add that the C minor Symphony (No. 5, Op. 67) 
was included in the scheme, will account for the 
indiff*erence with which the vocal pieces were 
regarded, even if there had been good singing, 
which there was not, certainly; it was a Day 
with Beethoven. 



Michael Balfe. 

[f nmi the Athenicnm, Nov. 6]. 

At the age of sixty-three, — ^little older than was 
Gluck when he gained the first of those five tri- 
umphs which still hold Europe, — this agreeable 
and facile melodist, whose works for some thirty 
years ran through England, France, and even 
Germany, died a few days ago, afler a brief ill- 
ness. In Balfe's case, **the charm" had been 
**wound up" for a considerable p.eriod past ; his 
fame had almost wholly died out ; and whereas 
the theatrical songs of Arne, Bishop, Shield, arc 
still recurred to by English singers when they 
wish to escape from the ballad "of the period," 
his music may be said already to have passed out 
of hearing and sympathy. 



Balfe was bom in Dublin on the 15th of May, 
1803, richly endowed with that spontaneous ge- 
nius, the presence of which has so peculiarly 
marked the musicians and melodists of Ireland — 
from the days of its harpers to our own. He re- 
ceived his first musical instruction, we are told, 
from a Wexford bandmaster, subsequently from 
that sweet and original melodist, Charles Horn, 
and from his father. His studies appear to have 
been miscellaneous, and what may be called rov- 
ing, rather than special or complete. He became 
early remarked as the possessor of a tuneable 
voice, and is said to have sung as a boy in con- 
certs and oratorios. Like his countryman, Vin- 
cent Wallace, he was a fair violin-player ; and, 
as such, ventured to present himself to the public 
in .one of Viotti's Concertos. There is no trace 
of his having ever betaken himself seriously to 
leamin«t counterpoint or harmony ; and the want 
of solidity in this necessary structural basis of all 
music that is to last, — ^no matter whether it be 
gay or grave, — no matter whether the fancy be 
ever so affluent, was one of the many obvious 
qualities which contribute to miCke perishable his 
popularity. It began, however, from almost the 
first moment when he put pen to paper. Per- 
haps the first of Balfe's many ballads printed was 
the pretty tune to "The Lover's Mistake " — an 
arch song, in the "Songs to Rosa," by Haynes 
Bayly. The composer and the lyrist, both made 
for better things, had many qualities in common : 
to be summed up in one woni, for which we have 
no English equivalent — nonchalance. Haynes 
Bayly, during liis reign, almost thrust Moore 
from his throne ; Balfe, as will be seen, had such 
chances as no opera-composer of the century, or 
indeed of any time, enjoyed before or beside him. 
But the song-writer and the musician are, liko 
the companions of tho Last Rose of Summer, 
"faded and gone." 

In the year 1824 (to auote a contemporary, 
"Men of the Time") Balfe appeared at Drury 
Lane Theatre in "Der Freischiitz. " In the year 
1825 he went to Rome — in 1826 he wrote for La 
Scala the music to a ballet, "Perousc"; and later 
in the same year, Siffnor Balfi sang, at the Italian 
Opera in Paris, as Figaro in "II Barbiere." The 
success did not justify the temerity of his attempt: 
for those were the glorious days when there were 
such artist's abroad as Sontag, Maltbran, Davide, 
Galli, and Lablachc. Balfe returned into Italy ; 
in the year 1830 he was singing at Piacenza ; he 
went down into Sicily— again tried the sta^e at 
Palermo, — and there gave his first opera, "1 Ri- 
vali." During five subsequent years he was sing- 
ing and composing in Florence, Milan and Ven- 
ice ; flinging out carelessly sundry operas of no 
worth or value, — among which his "Enrico Quarto 
al passo delta Marna" is the only work worth 
naming, as having been written for the prima 
(fonna, Mile. Lina Roser, — whom he married. 
During Balfe's Italian career he was not prevent- 
ed by modesty from interpolating music \>{ his 
own into the operas of Rossini, Donizetti, and the 
critical and suspicious Meyerbeer. It is stated 
by M. Fdtis, that tho indignation against such 
malpractices ventured in regard to "II Crociato" 
was the deciding cause which drove him back to 
England. 

From the year 1835, when his "Siege of Ro- 
chelle"wa8 produced at Drury Lane, on the 
same libretto as Ricci's "Chiara di Rosemberg,'* 
with a dashing success, the career of Balfe was 
one, during many years, of unexampled popular- 
ity. If ever theatrical mnaician had the DjeJI at 
his foot, he was the man. The immediate and 
brilliant success of his first venture on the Eng- 
lish stage for a time led, if not to entire monopo- 
ly in his favor, to comparative disconragement of 
every other composer. Tlie whole state of affairs 
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and Hysti'm of writinp; was thereby made false and 
rotten. The paltry ballad, — to be sunjj b^- Mr. 
Phillips, or Mr. Tcmpleton, or Mr. Harrison, in 
which words such as wiser men than Lord Dun." 
(heavy might fail to understand were set, and to 
be poked in, no matter what the passion of the 
scene, — no matter what the suspense of the situa- 
tion, was accepted in full in place of an entire 
dramatic work ; and the ridiculous practice was 
not merely driven to excess, by singers, mmagors 
and publishers, in the case of one author, but led 
to corresponding concessions and follifs, on the 
part of even such better men a.s M. Benedict and 
Mr. John Barnett (whose ''FarincIIi*' ought not 
to be forgotten), not to speak of Mr. Rooke and 
Mr. Wallace. Betwixt the short-sighted folly 
and the enormous gains of Balfe and Bunn and 
the publishers, and the growing indilTercnce of a 
public satiated by vulgarity an<l false effects, in 
proportion as its intelligence increased, the 
chances of establishini; a real national Opera 
were adjourned — perhaps, to the *'Ides of 
March." 

In pursuance of the above argument and state- 
ment, which may seem severe to all who 
accept the popular fallacy **De mortuis," in 
easy forgetfulness of the extent to which the dead 
by their malpractices as by their virtues may in- 
fluence the living who succeed thom, the list of 
Balfe*8 best operas may be run through. Next, 
in England, after **Tlie Siege of Rochelle," came 
•*The Maid of Artois,** — a setting of the story of 
**Manon Lescaut/* provided for an artist no less 
superb than Mme. Malibran, who saved the 
trashy work by her seizing an odd waltz-tune for 
its final rondo, and, by her mastery over its oddi- 
ties, converting them into so many vocal tri- 
umphs. Subsequently came for Ensland (I do 
not vouch for their chronological order) "Cathe- 
rine Gray," in which there is a charming final 
rondo; **The Daughter of St Mark," on the 
same book as Hal^vy's **ll»»ine de Chypre" (the 
first^na/e of which, vulgarized as it is by Mr. 
Harrison's intrepid resolution to enjoy his ballad 
and its encore, contains one of Balfe's best con- 
certed pieces) ; *Moan of Arc," "Tlie Enchan- 
tress," *'The Bondman," "Diadeste,' "The Maid 
of Honor," "Keolanthe" (written to produce 
Mme. Balfe upon the stage, and in which the 
French style was not unsuccessfully assumed), 
"The Bondman," "The Rose of Castille " with its 
stupendous laughing trio — 

ne*c Dot a qoccD, Ha ! Ha! 
Sbe'i not a boy, Ha / Ha! 

and *'SatanelIa" (these two written for Miss 
Louisa Pyne;, "The Enchantress," "The Maid of 
Honor,** and "Bianca." As time went on, the 
success of the series gradually palled and paled, 
and the satiety and the waning were, of course, 
ascribed to national ignorance. Where was the 
good of "casting pearls" before homely animals ? 
(not to speak disparagingly). But the pearls 
cast by Balfe in other places fared rather worse 
than better than these enumerated. No compo- 
ser of any country, or at any time, has been com- 
missioned more genialljc and generously, or sup- 
ported more masnificently than he. To enume- 
rate a few of hi j foreign chances : — he had to 
write for the Grand Opera of Paris, and filliped 
off "L'Etoile de Seville" as jauntily as thougli it 
had been so much Vaudeville work. That mis- 
erable production naturally died, and made no 
sign. He had got a hearing at the Opnra Co- 
mique of the French capital : but his "Puits d' 
Amour," though supported by Mme. Thillon, then 
in the hey-day of her prettincss and popularity, 
fared little better. The "Quatre Fils d'Aymon," 
Balfe*s second commission from the Opera 
Comique, had another fate. In Paris it failed to 
establihh itself In Germany its rollicking spirit 
and the novelty contained in it, — a group of four 
women contrasted against one of four men (sub- 
sequently again attempted by M. A. Thomas in 
his "Gourde Cdlimfene"), — won it a lively and 
wide circulation. Then, for our London Italian 
Opera, Balfe had another amazing chance, in his 
"FalstaiT," written on commission for only Grisi 
and Mme. Albertazzi, JPa/!sto,/7' Lablacbe, Rubin i 
and Tamburini, in the year 1838, when that com- 
pany of artists was iu its prime. "What would 



you ?" as Mrs. Quickly said (according to Gold- 
smith) : even with such a brilliant opportunity as 
this, even when supported by the pre.«8. and petted 
by the nobility, he allowed the ground to slip 
from beneath his feet. A single terzetto, "Voglio 
parlar dell* ira," wiih its whimsical effect of fe- 
male unisons at the close, is the only piece to be 
remembered. 

To speak of Balfe as an arti:it is either to mis- 
use the word, or to permit its meaning to depend 
on temporary success, no matter how acquired. 
Ho was indifferent to the quality of the stories he 
treated, to the word<» he set, to the situations he 
outraged; content if the clap-trap honors of the 
gallery and the shop-counter were secured. And 
these, durinif many years, fell to his lot "with a 
vengeance." Had it been otherwise, he could 
never have remained, for a season, in associntion 
with such a literary comrade as ^Ir. Bunn, whose 

Jlollow heart* that wear a mMk, 

(only one out of a thousand similar flowers of sense 
and speech.) was embalmed by Punch, with a 
pnngency which almost mi«iht be said to keep the 
flower of rhetoric alive. But sense or nonsense 
were alike wtdcome to the carele.ss musician, as 
is to be heard in his setting of his countryman 
Moore's song, 

They t«Il me tAouVt— the fafored e^^est : 
where the stress on the words italicized and the 
break in the line produce an effect only one de- 
gree less absurd than the never-to-be forgotten 
punctuation of the Laureate's 

Qaeeo of the Ilofebod,— Oarden of Oirl«. 

The same recklessness is to be regretted in every 
part of Balfe's work. He was not without some 
taste for curiosities of instrumentation and har- 
mony , but he flung these about with a want of 
care and disregard of crudity, the result of which 
was to render him often tastele«s, harsh and un- 
meaning, when he may have fancied himself in- 
genious and original. In brief, there was no sta- 
men in any of his productions, on whatsoever 
side they bo considered, and therefore they have 
perished, while the best of the operas by men ap- 
parently, but not esiientially, as slight as himself 
(to name but two, Adolphe Adam and Bellini) 
still keep the stage. Enough, for the moment, 
concerning one whose triumph during a short pe- 
riod was so justly succeeded by a downfall ad- 
mitt ins small hope of recoverv in the future: — 
enouch, hut not too much. The story cannot be 
too clearly told, — the moral not too forcibly em- 
phasized for the instruction of musicians to come. 

H. F. CnonLEY. 

Against the altorethe Orchestra pats In the following 
protest : 

One of tho mo^t nnfriendly and unfair hioijrnphieB 
we have seen is the mortuary notice of Balfo hy Mr. 
Chorlcy. ICven if it were possible to agree with Mr. 
Chorley's estimate of the dead composer, the proprie- 
ty of paMishine snch sentiments at the present time 
woald remain open to strong objectio*n. Bat as it is. 
tho bias in the writer's judgment is equally cruel and 
nniust. 

Mr. Chorley donhtless eongrntnlates himself that 
Balfo never set libretto of A/s; since he falls foul of 
tho composer's colUhorateurs, and holds up to deri- 
sion the verite as well as the mn«ic of his opera<i. But 
what value can be attached to a biography, professing 
to sum up the operas of B»)lfe. which omits "The 
Puritan's Daughter" and "The Bohemian Giri ?" 



Von Bnelow, the PianiBt—His Playing and 
His Mode of Teaching, 

(Correipoodenee of the Philadelphia ErenloK Bnlietln.] 

Florbxce, Italy, Oct. 28tl!, 1870.— Von Biilow 
18 a small man, with a thoroughly Prussian look, and, 
as all flne orchestral leaders, has a military martinet 
air. His head is that of a soldier more than that of 
an artist, small, compact, hard looking as a hickory- 
nut. His eyes are large — a flew de tete, as the French 
say — he wears a heavy brown moustache, a little Van- 
dyke beard, which hides the shape of his mouth ; 1ms 
forehead recedes ; the crown of his head is a little 
bald ; the ears incline back, adding: to the rather sharp 
belligerent expression of his keen little head and face. 

When 1 heard him play, it was, as he said, simply 
a muRical study in his quati atelier for his pupils ; 
therefore I could liot judge of his expression. To 



tell the truth, if I had only heard that, I should have 
said he was a dry, hard executant ; but I had the 
chance Hfterw.ird;<, one morning, of Itcing present at 
a lesson, and I wns especially struck with the passion- 
ate exprettsion which he threw into some passages he 
plaved over for his pupil. 

The way I came to hear the lesson was hy chance. 
I called at Win room^t for a friend whojc hour should 
have been over hy that time ; but a preceding lesson, 
in which she took great interest, had ran quite over 
into the second hour. I asked Von Billow if I might 
remain. * Certainly," ho replic^^ frankly, and bustled 
around in a business wny to tind something to amuse 
me, never dreaming of the great iiiten^st I should 
take in listening to the lesson, lie handed roe a lit- 
tle portable shelf of Italian poets — those nice minia- 
ture volumes bound in vellnm and gilt. As he did 
so ho selocted Giu^iti's and put it into my hands. A 
friend in llome han lately l>een making me familiar 
with tliis book, so I was for a few moments diverted 
from the lesson by the pungent, witty satire of one of 
the Brindisis, the clever one which hai the refrain 
'* IVwi Arlequiiio." I was around by a sharp execu- 
tion of a passage of thirds which came pouring out 
like a hail («tonn. 

Von Billow's manner of teaching is very earnest. 
A finger clipping on a note, a misunderstood expres- 
sion of a passage, a timid execution, any slowness of 
comprehension, gives him exqui^iite, keen suffering — 
a looker on probably sees more than a papil — some- 
times I thought tho large round eyes would roll out of 
his head with anguish, but the next moment the ex- 
pression changed, and (ho face was as pleased as it 
hud been on instant before displeased. Ho is ex- 
tremely conscientioiH. It surprised me to see a man 
whoso reputation not only as an executant, but as an 
orchestral lender, is so distinguished, take snch real, 
vital interest in every detail of tho mere lesson of the 
hour. Each pupil is treated with the same rigid, se- 
vere manner, al«o with the same individual interest. 
One of his pupils, who has been with him several 
years, and followed him from Munich to Florence, 
tells me that, fur the first year or two, she shed tears 
at almost every lesson. 

"I do not know what Is the reason my pupils are 
all afraid of me." BQlow Kays ; "I am sure I am very 
amiable— asMs Aon ^M^e." ' 

Amiable he may be an fond, but as a teacher ho is 
an exacting, sensi'iive one. lie is not irriuble nor 
impatient. Ho loves and honors his work too much, 
evidently, to bo either. His demands upon his pu- 
pils and nervous sensitiveness are the causes of his 
great influence over them ; they may not like him In- 
dividually, but they cannot help following his lead ; 
he seizes 'upon their minds, and carries them along 
with him. It would be impossible to miss gaining 
benefit from such lessons. 

He began the hour on the day I heard him, by 
writing off ooiuo diflUcuIt scale form in thirds, and 
made the pupil take it Uiroogh every mode and key. 
This uninteresting exercise was listened to as pa- 
tiently and carefully as If it had been a fine Noc- 
turne ; indeed, no patience- seemed to be required — 
it was done con amore) and with every correction 
there poured from his fall mind the mathematieal 
reason in harmony, the true grammar rule. To profit 
by a lesson of Von Bulow's. It must be borne in mind 
that tho pupil must be already a stn«lent, and well 
grounded in the orthography, etymology, and even 
the syntax of music. 

Tlion followed an Etude of Moscbeles, which he 
criticized, praised, took to pieces, put it together 
again ; then, when he found that his pupil could not 
be put out in it hy his severe testing, he swept it 
aside quickly, fiaying it had been studied well, "with 
true arcictic industry." A Polonaise of Chopin had 
been prepared for the lesson, but after the first move- 
ment he turned the leaves swiftly, and selected a fresh 
one. Von Billow loses no time ; the main thing he 
keeps always in view ; when he sees that a pupil has 
caught the spirit, thoroughly coropr«'hended the mean- 
ing of the composer in a piece, that is enough. This 
Polonaise had oeen taught to his pupil carefully in 
preceding lessons ; he saw by the first movement that 
she stood firm in it, so he swept it aside for a new 
labor. 

His pupil preferred tho Polonaise, Opus 26, No. 1, 
Von Biilow another, and it ended In her having both 
to prepare. Opus 20, however, was taken io hand 
at the lesson. At the playing of the first chords he 
stopped her, of course, and after showing how they 
sfiould be struck, he walked up and down the room 
imitating with both hands In a comical, unconscious 
way, the manner of attacking them, crying .bravo I 
when his pupil did os he wished, and at the slightest 
shadow of wrong looking as it life was at an end' 
for him. These chords, by the way. he strikes with 
an inward movement, as if he was driving the sound 
into the piano instead of drawing it out, as he did In 
the succeeding passages ; at these following measures 
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he ft'>pprd tli6 player with n sharp air, and played 
the <\vholo of the first moremcnt with a delicious ex- 
pression. 

"That is the tme exprcMion," he said, "and to get 
it you must do thus/' Then he took the music all 
to pieces, made little snms gf addition 00 a sheet of 
music paper, out of the fractions of notes. Von 
Bii*ow uses his pencil a preat deal in teaching. He 
illustrates every direction on a bit of music paper, 
and then pokes the pencil over his ri{;i)t car, aM a 
counting-houso clerk might ; fiii rapid, hasty writing 
of groups of notes is no scribbling ; it is as neat and 
precise as if carefully, or rather slowly, done ; little, 
clear, fine notes ; no blurring, and made with sharp 
stems. 

"It mnst be studied carefully," he continued, "to 
the smallest fraction. There may l>e musicians who 
get the expression by the grace of God and not by 
the grace of labor." I never did ; the safest way is 
through hard work. 

Then he again walked up and down the room, and, 
while his pupil played, he sang the exquisite melody 
of the Polonaise with an expression full of pathos 
and passion, his hands swinging about all the while, 
beating time and rhythm, sometimes hi') fingers went 
as if playing on an unseen piano, and his droll, full 
eyes rolled about as those In Maclsel's Chess Player. 

I have been thus exact in my description because 
the manner in which such a master as Von Bulow 
teaches must be interesting to every musical student 
and professor. Liszt said of Von Billow to a friend 
of mine : 

'*Ue is the finest executant, the finest leader and 
the finest teacher I know of." 

A groat teacher the above account must surely con- 
vince you that ho is. Von Bulow in uncertain about 
going to America this winter ; bo suffers from neu- 
ralgia and will not go most coitainly unless he shall 
be in better health, which he will need to be fur a 
concert tour. 

Anns Brewster. 



About Bellows Boys. 

AN organist's REVENGK. 

An organist, writing to the London Musical World, 
thus treats of a characteristic class of youths, known 
in almost every church in the country : 

"I have had considerable to do with bellows l)oys 
in my time, and know pretty well their idiosyncrasies 
— the chief of which is an inconceivable ingenuity of 
invention and execution of mischievous pranks and 
capers, that in due time flower into positive diabol- 
ism. Of course, they are always smart ; lithe as 
eels, venturous as monkeys, unconscious of reverence, 
defiant of decorum, oblivious of rules, aspiring and 
ambitious after a sort, they are the larvtc of scamps, 
the embryo of dare-devils. Always boys, they never 
reach adolescence in that sphere, but emerge, I sus- 
pect, from their organ loft chrysalis into first class 
acrobats, gymnasts and flying-irapexe men. There 
is great vrainembfance in the race ; its instincts in- 
grain, and usually similar in out-cropping, possibly a 
little more pronounced in individuals. They all be- 
long to the Flibbertigibbet family, the portrait of one 
of wnose members Sir Walter Scott has so very well 
limned. Victor Hugo has not happened to mention 
it, bat it is quite ceitain Gavroche must at some time 
have done duty in the organ loft of Notre-Dame or 
the Madeleine. As a class, they have -strong picto* 
rial tendencies, and the white walls of their sanctum 
bear graphic witness to their skill in caricature and 
grotesque — most often, ridiculous portraits of minis- 
ter, organist, or members of the choir. Nor do they 
disdain exploits in sculpture and engraving ; and 
when so opulent as to possess a jack-knife, thev make 
their mark upon door panels and window-sifls, and 
especially delight to adorn the smooth surfaces of snb- 
bass pipes with relievos and intaglios, worth a Cellini 
or a Flaxman. 

"Music, too, after their kind, is an intuitive fine 
art with them. They know every negro melody and 
every popular jingle that ever was written, and add 
too them rich variations of their own. But in a 
higher realm, too. they are proficient. Their imita- 
tive powers are often simply marvellous, but too oAen 
are they a little indiscreet in the display of their abil- 
ities. An nnder-graduate of mine had a 'Vox huma- 
nn*' stop of his own, that he palled out at will, with 
telling effect ; but anfortanately he did not always 
agree as to the appropriate passages for his part of 
tne performance, and as I had no register of his 
larynx, the amatear had it all his own way, till we 
dissolved the connection. Another was inimitable in 
an obligato tremolo that he improvised, quite eclipsing 
the flatter of the French valve. There was too much 
organ in him, and we had to part. 

"They have original and abstruse ideas of mechan- 



ics. They scorn the prosaic bellows lever, moved hv 
manual force, and ofren operate by striding the ful- 
crum, and, adroitly shifting their poise, manage in a 
way not wholly orthodox. Of gregarious tastes, 
your true bellows boy has ever a crop of attach€», ju- 
venile aspirants for his place, who are delighted to 
perform his functions in an unskilled spasmodic way, 
whild the oligarch employs his elegant leisure in 
carving, pencilling or practising posexQn his head. 

"One specimen I had, too consummate flower of all 
the vagaries, all the possibilities of his class. Skim- 
milk eyes, hair ruddiest of the rnddv, face mottled 
and freckled like a rich turtle soup, limbs lank and 
angular as a gibbet, who could have looked for aught 
but tamest prose in him ? Yet he was the very in- 
carnation of madcap antics, the Alexander of nn- 
thoughtof exploits. If the Apostle Paul was ever 
an organist, such a boy might have been his thorn. 
He was a spike, a crowbar, in my flesh. Upon one 
occasion he installed an acolyte at the 'pump' while 
he sought recreation in the dizzy heights and a wider 
prospect. I knew by the jerky pulsation that a 
neophyte was operating, and my wrath fast gathered, 
as gasp after gasp told me at any time my instru- 
mental breath might fail, when, happening to glance 
apward, I beheld in close proximity to the ceiling 
two protuberant chalky orbs, in a halo of foxy locks, 
calmly surveying the external world— the appertain 
ing head resting right over the central sixteen foot C. 
Oh ! how I wished that great pipe had been charged 
with some fierce explosive, that, as by a petard, I 
might send that head flying into space ! That wish 
was in vain. I could only nse it as an air-gun ; and, 
qaick as thought, I struck pedal and key of the pipe 
beneath that conchant ear. It told. One ghastly 
roll of the milky eyes, a meteoric gleam of red hair, 
and then a thud, deep in the bowels of the organ, 
told me something had dropped. 

"For once Flibbertigibbet lost his sanff froid and 
precarious footing, and fell three fathotiis and into 
disgrace, and never appeared again on that field of 
his faux pas. 

"Henceforth, for motive power give me steam, or 
galvanism, or anything not in the shape of an ordi' 
nary bellows boy." 



A Musical Tonr in Horth Germany. 

BY DR. WILLIAM SPARK. — No. 4. 

(From the Loodoo Choir.) 

The following is the disposition of the great organ 
in the Church of St. Nicholas, to which I alluded in 
my last letter : 

MANUAL 1. 

Feet. 

Bordan 32 

Prloripal 16 

Bordun 10 

Principal 8 

Oemshorn 8 

Oambu 8 

I>oppelg«diickt 8 

Rohrquinto 6 

Octave 4 

RohrflHle 4 

8p{Utl»t<« 4 

Tenfldte 81-8 

Quinte f 2 2-3 

Octave a 

Ten 18-6 

dmbel 3 nn\u^. 

Bcptlme 21-2 

Cornett 6 ranke. 

Mixtur 4nuikii. 

Cornet 

Fagott 16 

Trompete 8 

MANUAL 2. 

Principal 16 

Qiilntaton 16 

Principal 8 

Fugara 8 

RohrflSte 8 

Borduntltfte 8 

Quintaton 8 

OcUre 4 

llohlfldte 4 

Oedackt 4 

Oatave 2 

WaldRSte 2 

Qulote 11-8 

Galcan t 2 

Flageolet 1 

Comet Sntnkii. 

Spiisqaiote 2 2 3 

Ten 13-5 

Cimbel ...., 4 ranke. 

Oboe 8 

Vox humana 

Tremulant 

Poeum. Werk 

Calcant 

MANUAL 3. 

Ueb. Ged 16 

Oeigenprine 8 

Doppel flste 8 

JTarmonIca 8 

Fiate trar 8 

Octave 4 

Octavetlifte 4 



Piflbro 4 

Piccolo 2 

Rohrquinte 2 2-3 

Seharf. 8 rank*. 

Glarinette , 4 

MANUAL 4. 

Viola. l(\ 

Salcional g 

ITnda maris R 

Llehl . Ged 8 

8anrtfl»to 8 

Viola d'Amour ', R 

Viola 4 

ZirtflSte 4 

NRiwat 3 

Violine 2 

Harm, ath 3raok<i. 

AeoUiM 16 

PEDAL. 

Principal ba«s 83 

Uiitermta 82 

Principal ban 16 

Snb-baas 16 

Duician 16 

Violon 16 

Sailcet 16 

Ten 12 4-6 

Na.»iat 101-6 

OctJire 8 

Violoncello 8 

Oedac tflU te 8 

Naseat 61-3 

OctaTe 4 

Cornett 6 rank«. 

Poeanne 32 

PoMtune 16 

Trompete 8 

Trompete 4 

Pedal-ventll 1 

Pedal-ventll \2 

Pedal-ventil 8 

7 COHPOSXTCON PKDALS. 

2— Ixt Manual. 
2— 2nd Manoat. 
2— 3rd Manual. 
1— 4th Manual. 

1 Pedal Forte. 
1 Creeeendo Ped«). 
1 Dwereeoendo Pedal. 

MANUAL COUPLEB8. 

Coupler to Manual 2. 
Coupler to Manual 8. 
Coupler to Manual 4. 

PRDAL COUPLERS. 

Pedal Coupler to Manual 1. 
Pedal Coupler to Manual 2. 

[N. B.—Thlx In not the arrangement of iitopa found In the 
printed dcMcriptlon of the organ supplied to the visitor, but I 
have re-arrani(ed their order according to the plan usually 
adopted in this country, so that the Bnglfsh stndent may the 
more readily peroetve the composition of the Instrument.] 

The case is of nohle proportions and elaborate 
workmanship, occupying; the whole breadth of the 
hufre west gallery. In its flnework there is a large- 
ness and dicnity of tone which, if not quite equal to 
that of the Silhermann onsans, has, at least, that pnn- 
(^ency and i^randeur happily considered indispensable 
in all German or^ns, ancient and modern. 

Some delicious effects were obtained from the re^- 
iUers on the 4th manual, notably the violas of 4, 8, 
and 16 fV, as well as the Salcional and Harmonic 
flute, but even in this enormous instrument, the reeds 
appear to be of secondaty importance, none of them 
com infr ap to the standard of the best specimens of 
English or French manufacture. The pedal origan 
possesses an exceedingly fine tone, full of variety, 
character, and power. 

It is in this church that the principal performances 
of sacred music in Leipzig take place, the leading or- 
ganists of Germany being especially inrited to ex- 
hibit their powers on an instrument of which the mu- 
sicians and inhabiMnts generally are justly proud. 
But notwithstanding its celebrity in most matten per- 
taining to the musical art, and to the fact that the 
greatest organist and organ composer of any age or 
nation lived and worked in Leipzig, the city does not, 
I believe, contain at the present time any organist 
professing solo performance of the same calibre as 
that to be found at some other places. The organ 
students of the "Conservatorinm" hava not, therefore, 
the advantages in this department which they might 
obtain in many parts of Germany, pre-eminently in 
Berlin ; and moreover they are compelled . to "do" 
their practising on a very poor instrument with two 
manuals and a scrubby set of clumsy pedals in a 
small church to which they have access for this pur- 
pose. In other respects the organization of the "Con- 
servatorium" seems to be as complete as possible, and 
the instruments provided for the pianoforte students 
are of the best, and soon renewed when worn out 
with much playing ; still the importance of organ 
playing to the present generation of mosicians who 
seek their education at this important resort of artists, 
would point andoabtedly to reforms of a wholesale 
nature in this department of musical education, on- 
less, indeed, studenu are expected, afker the manner 
of Italians, to bring their oi^ans on their backs. 

Most desirous was I of risiting the famons "Ge- 
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wandhaus/' the concert hall, where for a nnmber of 
rears the most spleodid performances have been 
given both of new and establiiihed works, and within 
whose walls the first artists of the daj have thoaght 
it a privilege to appear. Here it was that Mendels- 
sohn produced some of his flnest aspirations, and or- 
ganized and directed, in 1838, a series of historical 
concerts which became celebrated, not only for the 
choice of worlcs, bat also for the refined excellence of 
their performance- It was here, too, that he re-wrote 
a great part of the "Hymn of Praise," the perform- 
ance of which created so powerful a sensation that 
the King of Saxony pohlicly thanked the composer 
for the delight that it had given him. and demanded 
a repetition of the work. In 1843 Mendelssohn pro- 
duced here his "Walpurgis Night," and the celebra- 
ted violin concerto for his friend and old playmare, 
Ferdinand David, the leader of the orchestra. In 
Leipzig, in 1847, England's favorite modem compo- 
ser died, a comparatively young man, in tho zenith 
of his power and genius. 

Unfortunately my visit was made at a time of the 
year when no concerts are given ; this was a great 
disappointment, and I was obliged to bo.content with 
an inspection of the building, robbed, indeed, of the 
vitality which it must possess at other times when 
the highest forms of musical composition fill itt at- 
mosphere, giving joy of the most exalted kind to the 
audience which throngs its walls. The gieat expec- 
tations one forms, so contrary to experience, of fa- 
mous places, are seldom realized ; my visit to the 
Gewsndhaus was no exception to the general rule, 
for I found it to be very little out of the common or- 
der of edifices for similar purposes in our own coun- 
try. In large letters over the orchestra, appears the 
motto, "Res severa est verum gaudium." The per- 
formers of the concerts nnmber sixty, each being an 
artist in the true sense of the word, and a master of 
his instrument. Tho detail and ensemble of these 
performances are regarded by the best musical judges 
as exhibiting all the highest qualities of orchestral ex- 
ecution ; and to be a member of this orchestra is gen- 
erallv considered throughout Europe a passport of 
excellence. Daring the season twenty performances 
are given, the subscription for a comfortable chair, or 
"stall," being £2, or S shillings per concert ! Here 
wo have oue of the reasons why music is so popular 
and so well understood in Germany. The highest 
forms of musical composition and their perfect execu- 
tion by the most celebrated artists of the day, may he 
frequently enjoyed at what would be regarded in 
England as a mere nominal charge of admission. 
Tho virtuMi who visit tho British islep deem it indis- 
pensable, and are well instructed beforehand that to 
obtain appreciation it is necessary to ask large sums 
for their services ; it is not too much to say that the 
best among the German artists would simply be 
laughed at were they to ask in their own country one 
tenth part of the fees they demand from the inhabi- 
tants of generous England. Until some check be 
given to the exorbitant demands of all sorts of prima 
donnas and public performers, good, bad, and indif- 
ferent, no real progress can be made in the art in this 
country, whilst its beneficent influence amongst va- 
rious classes of people must be very limited. So 
long, however, as managers and "entrepreneora" 
yield to the extravagant notions of prominent, and, 
as they think, indispensable performers, both vocal 
and instrumental, but chiefly the former, the evil will 
continue, and art be degraded to a mere money-mak- 
ing matter, and the pandering to the insane vanity of 
a few fortunate people, who, though they may be ob- 
taining but small pecuniary reward in their own 
country, and take their places side by side with less 
exacting but perhaps equally talented musicians, ara 
elevated if they come to England to positions alto- 
gether unwarrantable. 

In Leipzig, as well as in all other towns of Ger- 
many, one of the essential elements of mnsical suc- 
cess is the local cultivation of music by both choml 
and instrumental associations formed of the inhabi- 
tants themselves, and without extraneons aid. There 
the system of itinerant orchestras and conductors, 
who drain the monied classes of subscriptions which 
would otherwise be devoted to local musical societies, 
is unknown, and would never be tolerated. And if 
the large provincial towns in this country do not res- 
cue themselves from this evil custom, chiefly intro- 
duced amongst them by speculative foreigners, they 
will only have themselves to thank for the utter des- 
truction of all those musical societies in which the 
north of England more especially prides itself so 
justly. It is well known that the "starring" system 
has exercised the most banefnl influenoo upon the 
drama in England, and precisely tho same result may 
certainly be expected to follow tho . same practices 
with regard to music. 

After an interesting interview with Dr. Kichter, 
the author of a "Manual of Harmony," translated by 
the American musician, Mr. J. P. Morgan, and ex- 



tensively used in that country, I left Leipzig for 

Dresden. 

(To be Contlnned). 



Beethoven's "FideUo.*' 

Beethoven's Opera, "Fidelio," was produced in 
Nov. 180.5, at the Imperial Opera House at Vienna, 
under the title of "I^eonora." In 1814 it was revised 
throughout, and put upon the stage, under its present 
title ; since which time, no work has been a greater 
favorite upon the German stage. The plot is simple : 
Florestan, a Spanish nobleman, and intimate friend 
of the Prime Minister, has in some manner fallen 
into the power of his arch enemy, Pizarro, Governor 
of one of the castles of the kingdom, used as a prison, 
who has thrust him into one of the lowest dungeons, 
and is reducing his portion of bread and water daily, 
to destroy him with all the horrors of slow starvation. 
Leonora, the wife of Florestan. seeking her hnsband 
in all directions, at length has her suspicions aroused 
that he is in this prison, assumes male attire, and 
enters the service of Rocco, the head jailor. 

In the opening scene we have some bv play between 
Jacquino^ another servant, and Marcellina. daughter 
ot Rocco, in whieh the girl breaks off her engage- 
ment of marriage with Jncquino. in favor of the ele- 
gant and cultivated Fidelio. The latter comes in 
from the city with chains pnrchase<l for Rocco, and 
with letters for Pizarro. Marcellina announces her 
desire to marry Fidelio ; old Rocco consents and 
blesses the union. Pizarro enters; Rocco requests 
him to appoint the future son-in-law his assistant, 
which is granted. Among tho letters is one sent by 
a friend to the Governor, informing him that the 
Minister is secretly on his way to examine the prison 
and that he must be prepared to meet him that day. 
Pizarro sees that his only means of escape is in the 
death of the prisoner, and tempts Rocco to murder 
him. He refuses utterly. Ho thei^ orders him to 
clear out an old cistern in the dungeon for a grave, 
and will commit the deed himself. After he retires, 
Fidelio persuades Rocco to allow tho prisoners to 
come out of their dungeons into the court of the cas- 
tle to inhale the fresh air, and enjoy the snnshine. 
They appear and she scrutinizes their faces, in hopes 
of finding Florestan, in vain. Pizarro, appearing 
again, is enraged to find the prisoners out of their 
cells, and Rocco excuses it as a custom upon the 
King's birthday, and reminds him that ont« is dying 
in the deep vaults beneath the castle. 

In Act Second, we fullow Rocco and his new as- 
sistant into the vaults, whither they come to dig the 
grave. Florestan, chained to his harfl couch, is seen 
lying in tho dim obscurity of the dungeon. The 
grave is dug ; Fidelio tryintr in vain to catch a sight 
of the prisoner's features. She persuades Rocco to 
give the dying man the piece of bread and the pitcher 
of water they have brought with them for their re- 
freshment. When all i.H readv Pizarro is railed. In 
the first act, tho Governor hari ordered a watch in the 
tower of the castle, to give a Ri(rnnl npon a trumpet, 
the moment the Minister appears. Now the monster 
approaches the prisoner, orderins; Fidelio to retire 
She has at length seen the features of hnr husband, 
and in an agony of suspense, hides herself behind a 
neighboring pillar. Orderinir Florestan to be loosened 
from his confinement, he addresses him in an aria 
expressive of hate, satiated vengeance, and infernal 
triumph — an aria, in the mouth of a competent sincer, 
and before an audience whoso knowledge of the Ger- 
man language enables them to feel its truthfulness, 
which is a masterpiece of unbridled rnge and passion 
He raises his dagger, and Fidelio rushes between 
them. "Slay first his wife !" she cries. Throwing 
her violently aside he raises tho weapon, but «he again 
springs before him and points a pistol to his breast. 
At this instant tho trumpet comes faintly soundine 
down from the ramparts, and Florestan is saved. 
Pizarro, baffled, retires, and leaves the husband and 
wife to the joy, too great for xvords, which can only 
find vent in the sweetest sounds of music. 

Here was a subject after Beethoven's own heart. 
No dramatic story could better embody the sentiment 
that bums in all his music. Tho strngelo of th<^ soul 
with destiny, of light with dnrkncss; Joy ("Choral 
Symphony,") Freedom. Truth, Humanity, bright 
ideals, natural rights and objects nf the soul, past* 
poned by hun^an wrong and error ; darkness, con- 
finement and long suflering for the present, but 
glorious delivery at last by heavenly, all-conquering, 
human I^ove. The dcliver.ince ofthe prisoner, made 
so iMScanse he "dared to utter Truth," through the 
high faith and persevennc: heroism of a devote<l wife. 
The moral sublimity of this inspired him to his task. 
The fortune of his cflfort was alike cliaracteri.siic. The 
first production was a failure. Vienna then, (in 1805), 
was occupied by the French army ; the theatres were 
deserted ; an audience f f nnmusicnl French soldiers, 
with but a sprinkling of friends of tho true sort, found 



it tedious. He had written more for Art, than for 
the convenience ot singers, and these important per- 
sonages murmured at the difficulty of the music ; he 
had enemies besides ; the German libretto, adapted 
by Sonnleithner from an earlier one in French, was 
not altogether well managed : it was badly divided 
in three acts ; ^the composer had not studied popular 
effect sufficiently, aud was persuaded into endless 
bother of altering and re-altering. Peace restored in 
18l4, it was again brought out in Vienna, wisely 
compressed into two acts, and with many parts omit- 
ted or re-written ; and in this form we have it now. 

Beethoven wrote for his opera four overtures. The 
third, known in onr concerts as the "Leonora" over- 
tnre, in C, is a different treatment of ideas found in 
No. 2. This is by far the finest of the four, as well as 
by far the fittest introduction to the opera, since it is 
a resum^ of its leading themes and incidents, and 
conceived in the lofty tone and spirit of tho whole. 
Beethoven much preferred the overture in C; but 
many thought it too long and too great a work for 
the commencement, and hence he substituted the 
lighter and brighter overture in E, now commonly 
played before Fidelio. This borrows nothing from 
the opera itself ; has on the contrary a lively and 
Don Juan-Wke expression, and only connects itself at 
a natural prelude to the lighter and half comic situa- 
tions with which the play commences. There is only 
this advantage about it, that it conforms to the re- 
markable crescendo of the entire music, beginning 
with the lightest and least exciting, and grows mora 
and more intenselv tragical and grand until the cli- 
max where the prisoner is saved. The composition 
consists of sixteen numbers. 

No. I is a gay and charming, half-comically seri- 
ons duet, (in A), between Marcellina and Jacquino, 
who presses her to name the happy day ; but she, 
poor simpleton, is all in love with the supposed youth 
Fidelio. The music is MozartiMh, clear and spark- 
ling. Knocks at the door keep interrupting the luck- 
less lover just as he thinks he is getting on so famously 
in his suit. 

No. 2, in C minor, commencine: Andante, is a sen- 
timental Aria hy Marcellina, in which she sighs and 
dreams of union with Fidelio, and then as the richly 
sombre instrumentation, "srowinir to a point," dashes 
down a scale of triplets, and quickens to a livelier 
movement, she gives utterance to the inspirations of 
hope. Mozartish still, beaniifully and truly so, ex- 
cept in the Beethoven climax and change just men- 
tioned. 

No. 3 Is unmistakably Beethoven ; a few bars^ of 
his mystical and deeply shaded introduction leading 
into the Quartet in G, (Andante) : Afir iWs to wun- 
derbar, between Marcellina, Leonora, Jacqnino and 
Rocco. This Canon is so exquisite, the charaeters 
so set apart in their answering and imitative phrases, 
(Marcellina longing and hopmg for Fidelio; Leonora 
painfully conscious of it. yet countenancing the illu- 
sion, intent on her great ' purpose and its dangers: 
Rocco, too, noticing it and liking the idea well ; Jac- 
qnino, his *'hair on end" at sight of his poor pros- 
pects), that it is always greatly relished and encored. 

No. 4. Rocco's song in praise of money ; — the 
least important number in a musical point of view, 
thnneh it might pay the best. 

The music waxes in warmth and inspiration, and 
in richness of ideas, in No. 5, a Trio, full of life and 
movement, in which Rocco applauds Fidelio's cour. 
atreous determination to enter the prison service, tells 
him (her) he will succeed by perseverance, that the 
heart eets hardened by familiarity with horrora ; she 
trusts in God and her heart's pure purpose ; Marcel- 
lina hints that love, too, is a motive worth considera- 
tion. 

Nos. 6 and 7. A quick march heralds the entrance 
of Pizarro, who sinss an Aria, (D minor), with cho- 
rus, a terrific outburst of vengeful racre and hatred, 
in whieh he gloats with fiendish deli{;ht npon the 
thought that he shall soon have the heart's blood of 
Florestan, his fallen enemy and prisoner. The or- 
chestra is lashed into a lempest, and wo have the 
Bpctlioven energy under its most fearful aspect. The 
effect U marvellously enhanced, where, as the song 
thunders along in D major, a low, whispered chorus 
of the guards, in B fiat, comes in : "He talks of death, 
&c." 

No. 8. Duet of basses, in which Pizarro proposes 
to Rocco to make way with the prisoner, but, he re- 
fusing, declares his intention to do the dark deed 
himself; so his revenge will tastJ the sweeter; hut 
Rocco must prepare a grave by the old cistern in the 
cell. Tho contrasted feelings of the two men are 
powerfully and wonderfully depicted in the music, 
which, with Beethoven's dark and mysterious modu- 
lations, is singularly suggestive and exeitinflr. 

No. 9 is the great recitative and Aria of Leonora, 
who has ovorheanl tho plot: AbtcheuUcher I wo eilat 
dnhinf (Monster! to what art thou hastening 1) 
It is a piece constructed like the scena in thi / rey- 
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KhUtz : flnt a recitative, in vrhich the orchei tra, (Al- 
legro agitato), depicts her horror and alarm at the 
thought of his crael "tiger sense," bat yields to the 
rainbow of hope which rises in her mind at the 
thought that she may save her hnsband ; then a heav- 
enly Adagio, (in £)', with prelude and accompani- 
ment of mellow horn' and bassoon tones ; "Come 
Hope, let not the last star of the wear^ pale ; how- 
ever distant the goal, Love will reach it," &c.; then 
an Allegro of immense fire and enercry : "I follow 
the inward impulse !" with rapid running accompan- 
iments of horns and reeds in full chords, exceedinglpr 
effective and innpiring. For orchestra and singer it 
is the most difficult, as well as perhaps the grandest 
scena of the kind in any opera. 

No. 10. Finale of the first act. Chorus of the 
prisoners, who are let out to greet the light. A won- 
derfully beautiful piece of music, pervaded by an or- 
chestral figure which indicates the tight and buoyant 
sense of "breathing the free air ;" the strain alternates 
with dark allusions to the prison cells ; it is full of 
answering phrases of the voices ; and one, a tenor, 
sings a strain of gratitude and trust in God ; then all 
unite again in a thrilling climax upon the word 
Freihmt, (freedom) 1 Then come whispered cautions : 
we are watched ; then voice after voice again, as at 
first, fall into the original strain : "Oh what delight, 
in the free air, &c." Aa the prisoners withdraw, there 
is a dialogue between Fidelio and Rocco. Her de- 
sire to go down into the cells with him is granted. 
This is spoken dialogue, followed by recitative ; then 
in an Allegro molto movement he informs her of their 
first task, to dig that grave, alludes to the poor half- 
starved prisoner, &c. She hopes to see her hnsband, 
and so does not shrink. Then the duet assumes a 
flowing Andante movement in six-eight rhythm, 
in which the ear is chiirmed, but the soul shudders : 
"We must straight to work." "I follow, were it to 
my death," &c: Then Marcellina and Jacquino 
rush in and give the alarm : Piaarro comes in a great 
rage that the prisoners are out. The jailor's excuses 
are quite touching : "The coming in of Spring — the 
cheerful warm sunlight — and then (a touch of pat- 
riotism) it is the king's Namenrfeat" The poor pris- 
oners are ordered back, and their exquisitely pathetic 
chorus : "Farewell, thou warm sunlight," with ex- 
pressive orchestral accompaniment, and with the 
quintet of principal characters, (each characteristic : 
Marcellina and Jacquino commiserating Fidelio full 
of his purpose, Pizarro urging on the jailor, the latter 
lamenting his cruel duty), brings the act to a grand 
musical and dramatic conclusion. Nothing could be 
finer than this Finale, which is thoroughly original 
and Beethovene^qne. 

We proceed briefly to describe the contents of the 
second Act. 

No. II. It opens with a remarkable instrumental 
introduction of some thirty measures, very slow, 
( Grave), in F minor, and sublime in its suggestion of 
a high soul languishing in chains, in drenry solitude 
and darkness. The loud, long hursts of the wind in- 
struments, in full chords, answering to the low mono- 
tone of the strings ; the plaintive exclamations of the 
'celli, echoed by violins aud oboes ; the symphonic 
accompaniment of the drums (in minor fifths) to the 
wild diminished seventh chords, &c., lend a singular 
impresniveness to this prelude to the gloom of Flo- 
restan's roll, and to the prisoner's touching recitative. 
"Ood, what darkness ! O heavy trial I" and with a 
change of key, (to E major) : "I murmur not, God's 
will is just." A beautiful modulation to A flat in- 
traduces the exquisite tenor melody, (Adapto cantah- 
ilft), which forms a leading feature in the "Iieonora" 
overture (No 3). In this song all the tenderness 
and sweetness of Beethoven's heart flow out. The 
words are : 

In th« Spring-time of mj Illk 

I dared to boldlj tell the truth, 

And chalnii are ray reward. 

Willingly T •nffer every pain, 

And an ignomlnloas end, 

Wirh the Rweet conmlntton In my heart, 
That I have done my duty. 

The xnwnti quickens to an Allegro, (in F), ns in a 
sort of "imnquil inspiration bordering on delirium," 
the prisoner thinks ho feels a softer air about him, 
and sees as it were an angel of deliverance, in the 
form of Ijconora 1 Such a scene demands the very 
best of tenors. 

. No. 12 opens with a piece of "Melodrama." Short, 
expressive bits of instrumentation prelude to the 
brief sentences of spoken dialogue between Rocco 
and his new assistant, Fidelio, (Leonora), who have 
come down into the cell to dig the grave. Leonora : 
"How cold it is here in this subterranean vanit 1" 
Hocco, (pointing to the prisoner) ; "There ho is I" 
L. "God stand by me if it is he!** &c. Then fol- 
lows the marvellons duet, in A minor. Andante con 
PiotOf in which they proceed to dig, she watching the 
prisoner, as Rocco's back is bent, during the prelude. 



The orchestral part, in dull, ponderous triplets, is de- 
scriptive of their work, and the contrast of their 
voices, (the old jailor exhorting to fresh efforts, Fi- 
delio brave, but almost fainting), is wonderfully ex- 
pressive. At length, with a struggling, up ward roulade 
of the double basses, a great stone is heaved up, and 
on goes the work again to the same movement, she 
more and more overcome by fatigue and terror, but 
still anxiously scrutinizing the poor prisoner. This 
duet, not difficult for orchestra or singers, is such 
as only Beethoven's imagination could have invented, 
and cannot hut be heard with thrilling interest. In- 
deed how the spell of this tragic music deepens and 
grows upon you wih more and more intensity, as the 
dark drama proceeds ! Musically and dramatically, 
nothing in the whole range of opera is more exciting 
than this whole Act. 

No. 13. A most lovely Terzetto, between Flores- 
tan, Leonora and Rocco ; a sweet, flowing Allegro, 
in A maior, smooth and melodious enough for Mo- 
zart, and yet the tenderness and depth are Beetho- 
ven's. The prisoner asks heaven's blessing on the 
youth who shows such human interest; l/oonora, 
now persuaded that he is her husband, is agitated by 
heavenliest hopes and fears ; she has a bit of bread 
which she would give him ; the jailor is touched, but 
hints that it is forbidden. Wonderful is the modula- 
tion just here, as Fidelio coaxingl v suggests : It can 
do no harm, it is soon all over with him I The bread 
is given, and the Trio kindles to a brighter blaze of 
feeling. This Trio would bo exquisite without the 
action, sung as a concert piece, if well accompanied ; 
but with true, fervent, natural action, it is as pure a 
fusion of situation, character and music, ns purely 
lyrical a moment, as anv in Don Juan. 

No. 14. Qntirtet, Allegro con hrio^ in D. Pizarro 
steals in, throws off his dark mantle and reveals 
himself to the prisoner : "Pizarro, whom thou 
wonldst have overthrown, Pizarro the avenger, stands 
before thee I" The agitated music yields for a mo- 
ment to a heroic, measured strain nf horns and trum- 
pets, as Florestan with composnre replies : "A mur- 
derer stands before me." He lifts the dagger, when 
Leonora throws heisolf before her husband. He 
flings the rash vouth back ; she covers him again : 
Tbdt* erst sein >F«67 (kill first his wife !) she screams 
upon a hiffh flote — the climax of the opera. "His 
toifeV* "My wife 1" exclaim Pizarro, Rocco, Flo- 
reistan ; the swift quartet proceeds until Pizarro seeks 
to kill them both, when she presents a pistol to his 
breast, and just then, in a changed key (B flat), re- 
sounds faintly from behind the scenes the trumpet 
announcing the arrival (so dreaded by Pizarro) of 
the Minister. It is the well-known trumpet passairo 
of tho "Leonora" overture. "A few wonderfully 
expn>ssive bars, in which tho wild delight of I.ieonom 
and Florestan ("Thou art (I am) saved !"), the mor- 
tification and curses of Pizarro, and the joyful aston- 
ishmefit of the old jailor find utterance, and again the 
trumpet strain rings nearer and louder. The qnartet 
closes with a breathless Allcsrro, like clouds flying 
before the wind, that sweeps the dull skies clear, — the 
the onlv piece of music that ever reminded us at all 
of the quick part of the Sextet in Don Juan 

No. 15. Duet between Leonora and Florestan, 
cxpre.<sing the joy of meeting after snch a separation : 
namen — nnmentoxe Freud^ ! (O joy beyond expres- 
sion !) It is a rapturous Allegro vh^are movement of 
indescribable beauty, and the tnie Beethovoh inspira- 
tion. Its animated rhythm, its alternate mingling 
aud separation of voices, Cwliich now, by short 
ecstatic responses, and now flowing together, seem 
literally to rush into each others arms, and then to 
hold each other off, as if to realize the union with 
distinct assurance), the directness, simplicity and 
earnestness of tho main melody, aud then the delicious 
strangeness of the modulation with each ivew flash 
of thought or new shade of emotion ; all is full of joy 
and love, and gratitude and wonder, of sense of trial 
past and heavenly reward, a whole eternity in one 
miraculous and glorious moment. 

No. 17. Finale. Scene the court yard of the 
prison. A quick and buoyant march fin C), accom- 
panies the entrance of the Minister and his train. 
The stage fills with men and women. Pizarro, as 
governor of the prison, accompanies tho Minister ; ou 
the other side the prisoners come forth, with Mar- 
cellina and Jacqnino. The march becomes accom- 
paniment to a grand bnrst of full chorus : "Hail to 
the day, the much longed for, yot unexpected, when 
Justice and Mercy appear before tho door of cur 
prison grave I" Fernando, tho Minister, (basso), an- 
nounces the royal mercy and deliverance to the pris- 
oners, (they are supposed to be political prisoners). 
Again a snatch of chorus : "Hail to the day 1" Old 
Rocco comes in, leading Ixx>nore and Florestan. Tho 
Minister, astounded, recognizes his dear, his noble 
friend, whom he had snpposed dead, Rocco relates 
the plot and the deliverance : Pizarro is denounced. 
"And Leonora," adds old Rocco. "Leonora V* "Yes 



the ornament of womanhood I lead before you!" 
Fizarro would interpose "two words," but is silenced. 
The prisoner's chains are taken off ; it is the wife's 
privilege to do it. In all this harried reeitative, the 
orchestra keeps up a continuous movement, full of 
life and complex beauty ; and finally the key gets 
back to the broad sunlight of C major, f the key of 
the Leonora overture which Beethoven intended to 
commence the work), and the whole concludes with a 
grand ensembie of chorus, with quintet of princi- 
pals, in praise of Leonora and of woman's high de- 
votion, borrowing the first lines from Schiller's 
"Hymn to Joy :" 

"Who a gentle wifii has won, 

Join he In our Jahllee ! &e." 
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LONDON./— The Beethoven Concerts at the Crystal Paleee 
are going on prosperously. Since oar last reference to them 
the Symphonies Nos. 2, 8, 4, and 6 have been given. The "D 
mi^or" fbllofeznberant lifoandgenUl hnmor, with a far- 
fAeffo rarely sarpasKd in melodious graoe; the '*B flat,** of 
coloasal proportions, flnt christened ^'■BHonaparte^'^ and 8Q|»- 
eequently re ehrietened **Eroiea," in which the afpiring mo- 
elcian unanswerably establlehed his claim to the position he 
has since maintained with easy pre-eminence at the head of 
orchestral eompoiers ; the *'B flat," prodigal of original fan- 
cy, oompriaing an adagio of Ineffible beauty with a^fwa/e, the 
spirit of which leems uncontrollable ; and the '*C minor,*' 
which many amateurs, not without colorable pretext, regard 
as ''the symphony of symphonies," have all been beard in the 
order which belongs to them. Bach, too, has been, on the 
whole, superbly played, as even fiistldious Judges, who may 
object that the first movement of the " JSIroJea" and the adagio 
of the ''B flat" were taken Just a shade too fiwt, must allow. 
Further, we have had the overture to **DU GeselUfp/e dts 
Prometheus^ a ballet (fkney Beethoven at work upon a ballet!) 
composed In 1800, and prodnced at Vienna the year fbllowing 
—the first of Beethoven's overtures which ever became fionil- 
lar in this oountry ; the third pianoforte concerto (in C mi- 
nor), with Mlu Agnes Zlmmermann, a worthy executant of 
the solo part: and, most noticeable of all, the four overtnres 
written for FiVr/fO,— the first three (in the key of C m^r), 
generally known as the "overtures to l^onwe^'* placed, in Im- 
mediate suceeiRlon, at the beginning of the concert, the last 
[In E], accepted for a long period as the 'overture to Fidelio^^ 
as though the other three had not been in existence, at the 
end. The Introduetion of these overtures in one and the 
aerae programme was tried by Ifendelwohn at the Leipsks Oe- 
•wandLaus, in 1840— with what complete success Is recorded 
by Schumann in one of bis most genuine erittclsms. We 
doubt If even on that occasion, with Mendelssohn himself as 
conductor, the overtnres were played with more careful finish 
or more hearty enthnslasm than at the Crystal Palace, under 
the direction of Mr. Manns, on Saturday afternoon, when, the 
great C minor symphony not excepted, they formed unques- 
tionably the chief attraction. The close attention with which 
they were listened to, by the most crowded andlence of the 
season, and the applanw at the end of each, were conclusive 
evldencee of the interest which this novel and extraoidloary 
pre sen tation of Beethoven had excited. Anything mora In- 
structive, indeed, to those who study the higher manifesta- 
tions of genlu« with befitting eameetnem, than to watch the 
develcpment of the great musician^ thou^ts In that of the 
first three overtures— If not, as Schumann aays, from an 
acorn to an oak, at least IcoroparatlTely], ttnm a sapling to an 
oak— could hardly be Imagined. Again, when finding that al 
which possibly could be got out of his firet idea had been ob. 
tained, the bold confldcnoe which, at the revival of Fidelio In 
1814 [nine years after Ita first prodactlon], Induced Beethoven 
to prepara a fourth overture In a different key, In quite a dif 
ferant style, and yet after Its manner as genuine and fine as 
any of the other*, is a fresh source of Interest to the admirers 
of his music. The separation of this overtura ttmn Its pre- 
rnrsors at Saturday's concert was a wise arrangement on the 
part oT Mr. Manns. 

Independently of Beethoven, the Insfrnmental department 
of them concerts, as usual, has offered much to commend un- 
reservedly. No symphonies, except those of Beotli oven, It Is 
true, have been Included In the programmes; but, to atone 
for this, overtures of merit by oilier composers have been 
given; as, for example, Schumann's Impassioned Genoreva ; 
Rossini's brilliant Siige tie Corinthe ; M. Gounod's pastoral, 
MireiUe — so well played that the absence of Its composer, 
whose appearance at the concert had been looked for, caused 
general regret; the wnlI>known Mi'fsnmmer Night's Drrnm 
and Rny Bias of Mendelssohn ; and last, not least, PnifesMW 
Sterndale Bennett's Paradise anti the Peri^ the first perform- 
ance of which at the Crystal Palace Concerts was welcomed 
with such unanimity that, like the Naiaifex of the same com- 
poser, It may be now safely regarded as one of the future stock 
p'eeceofMr. Manns' repertory. In addition to all this, the 
greatest of existing performers on the donblc bass, Signer 
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Bottealiii, hu appeared ODoe more, ehowlog, by a marfelloas 
•xeeotton of his own fkntaeia on themee fkom Lueia di Lam- 
mermoor^ thai bla power of a«Coniihlng and deUghtlnff an an- 
dienee in equal degreee remaine as of jctt.—Mushal World ^ 
Nov. 6. 

LVIPSIC.— The Eoterpe Mnnleal Anoeiation will give ten 
ooneertc this eeason. Hcrr Yolkland will be the eoodnctor, 
and Herr Srendien, tnm Christiana, the leader.— The Bfrlin 
Domohor will shortly give a ooneert here.~The eonoert glren 
at the Gewandhans for the wounded and the surriTors of 
those who bare fallen of the 12th Armee corps, was Tery nu- 
merously attended. Herr Carl Reineeke composed a "Feet 
OuTertnre*' expressly for the occasion. Ilerr Gura sang an 
air from Euryanthe^ together with songi by Schubert and 
Llfwe. Hlle. Hanffe pCTformed Honrt*s D minor Concerto, 
and Mile. Bosse gare an air ftom Iphigtnie auf Tauris^ 

MUNlCn. — A regular performance of J)i« Walpttrgisnacht 
was to be given on the 4th of NoTsmber, the day of Mendels- 
sohn's death.~-A colossal bust of Beethoven, by Profossor 
Conrad Knoll, has created a great sensation at the exhibition 
of the Art Association. Herr Frans Lachner, who, in his 
youth, was on intimate terms with Beethoren, says that the 
bust is the floest and best likeness he ever saw.— At the Royal 
Operahonse the following works will shortly be performed : 
Iphigenit axrf ThiirM, Gluck [words by Edward DeTiient] ; 
RigoUttOt Terdi [with Mile. Kanfiooann, Herren Kindermann 
and Naohbaur] ; Die Mimufahrten [Joconde]^ Isouard ; and 
Rienzi^ Herr R. Wagner, the only one of that composer's op. 
eras not yet performed here. On the 6th December, the day 
of Mosart's death, JDom Jiwm Is to be brought out with entire- 
ly new Menery, dresses, and decorstions, besides a partly new 
libretto. People complained very justly that Don Juan and 
Di* Zavber/HfU bad dlsappearnl fktnn the repertory. The 
reaso n was that the management had no scenery worthy of 
thcte two masterpi«'cee, and they could npt take the artists off 
Herr R. Wsgner's litersxy and musical marrels. Howerer, a 
better era appears to be now dawning. 

To the London Musical World we are indebted for 
the foregoing items, as well as for the two which fol- 
low: 

HerrR. Wsgner's^restgabe,'* or "Festiral Gift," to the 
centenary of the composer of FideliOj in December, will short- 
ly be published by Herr E. W. Fritveh. It is an oration in 
the grand style, and a contribution to the phlloeopby of mu- 
sic, the dtle being, BeetKovnifWtn Riehard Wtignw. 

The Beeth'^ven ir«i#ttrml ^t thr National Hungarian Theatre, 
in Pesth, will take place on the 16th, 17th, and 18th Decem- 
ber. On the Urst erening, Goethe's JE^pnoiK, with Beetho- 
Tsn's music, will be performed, and, on the second, Fidelio. 
On the third erening, there will probably be a grand concert 
in the Redouten-Saal. In consequence of a lequest made by 
the Intendant, Baron Felix Orcsy, the Abbate Frans Lisst 
has promised to conduct the concert. SlmnUaneously with 
Baron Oresy's request, the Abbate recelTed a similar one ttom 
Vienns, for him to conduct the Beethoven Festival there, but 
he decided In flivor of Pesth. The programme of the concert 
will, in all probability, comprl«e the Ninth Symphony, and 
Unt't Beethoven- Cantata. It is said, too. that the Abbate 
win play one of the great compoeer's Pianoforte Concertos. 

Pabis. a Tribune correspondent (Nov. 3) writes : 

Attempts are being continued to aninate us by a little mu- 
sic and occasional dramatic performances. To-day, or rather 
yesterday, for the chimes of La Trinity Imve Just struck the 
half-hour after 6, of the 4th November, we bad a religious 
ceremony at the Madeleine. CberuUni*s requiem In ut ml- 
neur, and the funeral march flrom Beethoven's Herolo Sym- 
phony, were the musical selections accompanying the mass, 
between which and the offertory we had an address from the 
Abb4 Dnquerry. It was admirably suited to the occasion, and 
his picture of the desolation of France at the present moment 
created a great sensatlMi. The Abb6 has lost none of his old 
fire and power of language. The mnsical department was the 
gratuitous contribution of the Society of Concerts of the Con- 
servatoire, which mustered In force, and did its part excel- 
lently. The ceremony was for the benefit of the wounded, 
some half-doaen of whom occupied seats at the side of the left 
nave. Mile. Favarf , of the theatre Frangais, collected. She 
seemed to have great success. 
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Eeview of CoDoerts. 

Harvard Musical Association. The second 
Symphony Concert (Nov. 17,) offered the following 
selections : 



••First Overture to "Leonore," in 0, op. 188. [Comp. 

1806] Beethoven. 

•Concerto for the Violin, in D Upintki. 

First Movement : Allegro Jlliareta/«. 

Bemhard L'rt«mann. 

•Symphonic Poem : "Las Prsludes," Unt. 

••Symphony, in C minor. No. 9 of Brritkopf and Hir- 

telEd Rajdn. 

AUegro. Andante CantabiU. Minuet. Finale, 
Cbaconne for the Violin [with 8chumann*s Planoforta 

accompaniment Bach. 

Bemhard LIstemann. 

•Concert (Fest) Overture Julius Rlets. 

•First tima In theee ConcerU. ••First time In Boston. 

We have long thonght that it woald be an interest- 
ing study for oar masic- lovers to hear all the four 
iotrodaetions which Beethoven composed for his 
one great Opera, so as to compare them, noting 
the snccesslve efforts by which he only in the third 
trial fally wrought out the idea which was in his mind 
from the first; (the fourth was built of wholly dif- 
ferent ideas and with another purpose.) Such a study 
is like an introduction into the magician's laboratory ; 
we witness one of his most sublime creations in the 
process of becoming. We copy, (elsewhere) from the 
London Athmnum and the Musical World, some 
interesting remarks after a recent performance 
of those overtures in the Crystal Palace Concerts. 
We have also taken the liberty to reprint our own 
mere sketch of the whole opera, made several years 
*firOt partly to aid the understanding of the overtures, 
and partly in anticipation of a performance of "Fi- 
delio" during the Birthday week by the English Opera 
Company, who are then to occupy the Boston The- 
atre. We could hardly venture here so bold an un- 
dertaking as the giving of all four Overtures in one 
concert, as Mr. Manns has done in London ; nor 
would that be quite consistent with our notions of a 
programme. Mendelssohn, to be sure, set the exam- 
ple in Leipzig in 1 840 ; but there is only one Leipzig ; 
and even then there were but two of them set down in 
the programme ; the enthusiastic audience clamored 
for the rest, and the Gewandhans orchestra was 
equal to the task of gratifying them upon the spot 
without rehearsal ! Here is the "golden" note which 
Schumann made of that achievement (wo translate 
too literally to do it gracefully) : 

"It ought to be printed in golden letters whst the 
Leipzig orchestra performed last Thursday : all four 
overtures to *Fiddio* one after the other. Thanks, yo 
Viennese of 1805, that the first one did not take hold 
of you, until Beethoven in a godlike faror hurled out 
one after another. If ever ho seemed powerful to 
me, it was on that evening, when we could overhear 
him bettor than ever in his workshop, — moulding, 
rejecting, altering,— ever hot and glowing, in the 
midift of his labor. Most gigantic did he show him- 
self perhaps in the second onset. The first overture 
would not please ; hold, thonght he, hear the second 
and go wild,— and he set himself to work anew, and 
let the thrilling drama itself pass before them, and 
sang the great sorrows and the great joys of his no- 
ble lovers once again. It is demoniaeal, this second 
Overture ; in some of its details even bolder than the 
third, the well known mighty one in C. For even 
this did not content him ; so he put it aside, and only 
retained single pieces from it, out of which, in a more 
calm, artistic way, he formed the third. Later follow- 
ed that easier and more popular one in E major, 
with which 'Fidelio' is commonly opened in the 
theatre. — Such is the great Four^Overture work. In 
the same way that Nature fashions her productions, 
we see in it first the tangled roots, out of which in 
the second the gigantic trunk reurs itself, spreads out 
its arms to the left and to the right, and finally con- 
cludes with light and graceful foliage and blossoms." 
We too, all of us, who listened for the first time 
to that first Overture, can thank "the Viennese" for 
provoking the composer into giving us throe more ; 
but we cannot thank them for consigning so beautiful, 
so ideal a creation to comparative obscurity. Our 

feeling is that this No. 1 stands by itself, a thing com- 
plete and altogether lovely, the product of a deep, 
sweet, tender feeling ; while No. 2, much bolder in 



its reach, more thrilling in its grand melodramatic 
effect of the trumpet scene, &c , is interesting chiefly 
as a rough, crude sketch of the inimitable No. 3. 
The pervading tone of feeling in the first is gentle, 
quiet and reflective ; it begins with a musing solilo- 
quyofthe violin, — a thinking over as it were in 
memory of "my prisons," — after time has healed the 
wounds and wrought sweet reconciliation. The trag- 
edy is past when this is written ; the sentiment re- 
mains, a me<litation on the beauty of the wife's de- 
votion and the noble love of Leonora and her martyr 
husband ; this lends the deep, warm, quiet inspira- 
tion to the Overture. Natural Iv it was too nuexcii- 
ing, too fine, too Idyllic, to make a hit at onco in a 
Viennese theatre filled in great part with French 
soldiers. So ho set to work to give them something 
more effective, more dramatic, even melodramatic, 
without being any tlie less a noble work of art. To 
do so, in the first attempt, he breaks the perfect spell f 
the rounded unity of the first prelude, retaining and 
placing at once in the foreground, as the heart and 
central motive of the drama, the prison aria of ihe 
Tenor, which here is introduced towards the end, and 
keeping up a family resemblance in the general char- 
acter of themes and phrases ; so much so that the 
yearning, soaring, syncopated swift melody that per- 
vades the second and third Overtures, seems naturally 
and logically bom out of the first, although only 
vaguely hinted there. — The Overture lacked neither 
fire nor delicacy in the rendering, and it produced, 
we think, a general desire that it shall not again be- 



come a stranger to us. 



The "Preludes " of Liszt are too well-known to 
need analysis. The difficult vork had been very 
thoroughly rehearsed, and was so rendered as to bring 
its traits of power and beauty into dearer light than 
ever. It is, as we have said before, the most reason- 
able of the Sifuipkonische Dichtungen which we have 
yet heard ; and It certainly contains not only fine 
effects of instrumentation, but some truly bonutifnl 
themes and passages (such as the lovely Cantabile of 
the 'cellos, and the pastoral part, which so reminds 
one of a part of Spohr's Weihe der HSne, and some 
grand, imposing climaxes. 

The Storm episode, however, seems to us a mere 
effect piece, commonplace in conception as compared 
with Beethoven's, who docs more with smaller 
means. We feel a certain unrelieved, oppressive 
heaviness and hardness, too, in the frequent recur- 
rence of the stronger motive ; and, sf^r all is over, as 
if it were a thing of ingenious detaiU, rather than a 
vital whole ; a succession of pleasing or startling sen, 
sations, which have not raised us into the serene, 
clear element of Art. 

All the more grateful both to ear and sonl was the 
delightful, naive, simlpe Synphony %y Haydn. 
There was music honestly and naturally come by, 
not the result of overstrained ambition to achieve un- 
heard of things ; music which seems to have sprung 
up like the flowers ; music sincere and heartfelt, joy- 
fully and gratefully at one with the good spirit of the 
universe. Ilaydn was chosen for the Symphonist 
this time, as opening the series of the great ones w!io 
preceded and succeeded Beethoven. This Sympho- 
ny in C minor was new to our audience. It is not 
one of the greatest, but there are few more beautiful, 
or more refreshing to hear after Liszt. On a much 
smaller canvass and with fewer colors, yet the moan- 
ing and essential music of it go more surely to th^ 
heart. The Finale is indeed a remarkable movement ^ 
holding the violins to vigorous, sustained work. 

The Overture by Rietz (Mendelssohn's successor 
at the Gewandhans, for ten years now Kapell- 
meister at Dresden) made a good cheerful, festal 
finale to the concert. It is a genial, pleasing work, 
richly instrumented, and much in the vein of Mendels- 
sohn, reminding you particularly of the opening of 
the Italian Symphony. 

Mr. LiSTBMANN was fully equal to the smooth, 
liquid, fluent passages of the Lipinski Concerto, and 
played it admirably. The composition itself is hard- 
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Ij of importance enough for concerts of this order : 
but it chanced to bo the best thing at once avaiUble 
in the non-arri?a1 of the parts of the concerto by 
Yiotti, which, with much other music for these 
concerts, ordered four months ago from Germany, 
has thus far failed to reach us. Bat the Chacomie of 
Bach made glorious compensation. Noblest, richest, 
and most satisfying of all compositions for tlie violin 
alone, you follow the unfolding of its large thought 
from the first bold, fiery chords with breathless in- 
terest to the end. It is something inexhaustible; 
you still long for more. Not only in its thoughts, its 
spirit, is it always fresh ; but it anticipates nearly all 
of the modem violin effects. As a violin work it is 
complete in itself; but in larger halls it is commonly 
given with Mendelssohn's piano accompaniment; 
this by Schumann, which is less known, adds more 
positive support to it, is more in the spirit of Bach, 
and is a task of difficulty enough to need an artist of 
Mr. Leonard's calibre. — The general impression of 
the concert seems to have been higlily satisfactory, all 
agreeing that the orchestra bus really improved. 

This week's concert (the third) offered the second 
of the *'I>eonore" Overtures; the cliarmtns: little 
Aria and Gavotte from Bach's Orchestral Suite in D; 
for Symphony, the "Jupiter" (in C) of Mozart, next 
in order of the great Symphonists before Beethoven. 
—Part 11. Overture to "Faniska" by Ch.rubini ; 
Schubert's Fantasia, Op. 15, played by Mr. Lavo, 
as arranged for Piano and Orchestra by Liszt ; and 
Weber's "Euryanihe" Overture. The Overtures to 
"T^eonore," No. 2, and to "Faniska" were new to 
Boston. 



Thb Bbbthotbn Centbnnial. The programme 
of the Birthday Week in Boston is Fettled,] we pre- 
sume, in its main features, though some societies and 
artists are still in doubt what they will do. The 
want of a fit hall for Chamber Concerts proves one 
serious drawback. The series of Beethoven per- 
formances will b^gin, according to the original plan, 
with the FouBTH Harvard Stmphomt Concert 
on Thursday afternoon, Dec. 15, when the pro- 
gramme will include : Part L The third and great- 
est Overture to "Leonora ;" the great Soprano Scena 
from "Fidelio," to bo sung by Mme. Bbrtha Jo- 
HANNSEN ; Seventh Symphony in A. — Part IL An- 
dante and Adagio from the "Prometheus" Ballet ; 
and the Choral Fantasia, with Mr. Perado for pian- 
ist, a select choir from the Handel and Haydn Socie- 
ty, and Orchestra. The Choral Fantasia, as it con- 
tains the germ of the Choral Symphony, will be in- 
teresting to bear so soon before the performance of 
that sublime work on the 19th. To give our read- 
ers a better idea of it beforehand, we copy the follow- 
ing from a German writer : 

*<Thli.>' he says, "is a Kentto prelude to the Ninth Sympho- 
ny, a parallel pleee to that sublime ereafion taken from the 
domain of the graeefnl and delleloiu. It b-'ginf with » long 
eontinued solo on the piano-forte. The master in a state of 
dreamy thought or reverie seems to be preladiag upon the 
instrument to vhich he has l>een appointed, and while his 
flngen are gliding earcleeely over the keye the soul la eppar- 
ently ooUeeting ItMlf. Here all Is vague and unconnected. 
Themes eome peeping np only to be lost In broad arpeggloe, 
and no distinet form comes out in all this flood of tones. Out 
of patience with his poor success, the composer calls upon the 
orohestra to help him give expression to ths fteling which Is 
Btmggllng within fbr utterance. At first the Contrabassi an- 
swer in a sort of reeitatiTe flguie, and after the other instru- 
ments have fallen in one by one, the pianoforte gires out a 
melody, which Is siogularly like he ^Freudtf schiiner Gutter- 
Jitnktn^*\n the Ninth Symphony ; and In which our Ton*- 
Poet at length has fbnnd that means of expression he has so 
long been seeking. Now the orchestra divides itself into 
gronpSf curiously examining the newly-found theme, throw- 
ing It about and varying it in all sorts of playful ways. The 
flutes pass It to the oboes ; they to the clarinets and bassoons ; 
then the string quartet gets possession of It, and finally we 

get It from thi^ rejoining chorus of all the instruments. Still 
there Is more In it than pianoforte and orchestra can mike 
known ; there Is yet something more to be expressed. They 
do not yet give up the attempt, but vary it into new forms, 
lead it through the most manifold harmonic ehaniios, and at 
last repeat it In the minor, as if angry at their own weakness. 
At last, near the close, the human voice eomee to their assis- 
tance, a full chorus Joins the quartet, and surrounded as with 
a halo of Cones from the J03 ous Instrument*, sounds forth the 
•The Praise of Harmony.' " 



Thb Ninth Symphony Concert, which was to 

have closed the series on the evening of the birthday 

itself (Saturday, the 17th), is postponed to Monday 

aflemoont Dec 19, owing to the engagement of many 

members of the orchestra at the theatres on Saturday 

afternoon and evening. This concert will be given 

under the joint auspices of the. Handel and Haydn 

Society and the Harvard Musical Association. The 

Symphony will be preceded by a short First Part, 

consisting of the following selections from Boethoven : 

Overture to "Egmoni ;" Quartet from "Fidelio ;" 

Andante and Adagio from "Prometheus /' Halleln- 

jah Chonft from "The Mount of Olives." (Tickets 

at $1 .00, for sale at the Music Hull on and afler 

Dec. 10.) 
It is more than probable that "Fidelio" will be 

given on the Saturday evening of the Birthday (and 

possibly on other evenings of that week) by the united 
Richings and Parepa English Opera troupes at the 
Boston Theatre. They an to give it in New Haven 
next week. 

The Mendblssohh Quintette Club, who will 
return to Boston in season to take part in these fes- 
tivities, will, besides rejoining the orche.stre, give a 
Chamber Concert of their own in honor of Beethoven, 
probably on the Friday evening, at the Piano Rooms 
of Mr. ilussell Hallet, Tremont St. The pragramme 
will consist of one of Beethoven's earlier Piano Trios, 
the entire Septet, one of his latest (posthumous) Quar- 
tets, and some songs. — Mr. Ernst Perabo has al- 
ready announced his purpose of giving a Beethoven 
Concert at Horticultural Hall on the Birthday (Sat- 
urday) at noon. Other artists probably have similar 
intentions, but their plans are not yet stated. Enough, 
however, is already sure to make a Commemoration 
worthy of Beethoven and of Boston. 



N11.S8ON Again. — We had no room to give our 
notes in order on the Nilsson Concerts. Let us go 
back and gather np a few. 

Of the second concert the main feature was the 
Mad Scene from Ambrolse Thomas's "Hamlet." 
Of the music itself we could hardly venture an 
opinion, so absorbed were we in the wonderfullr 
dramatic revelation of tlie singer and the actress. It 
showed a true and rare dramatic genius. Such an 
impersonation of Ophelia we have not seen before. 
Such swift and perfect changes of expression ; the 
voice, the quality of tone always in quirk sympathy 
with look and action ; such alternation of violent mad 
mirth and wild despair and pretty maiden dreams of 
friends and lovo and pleasure ; such beauty and such 
startlin'g power of song, were worth coing far to 
witness. .And it was as a whole beautiful ; whereas 
wo commonly wonld rather turn away from these 
questionable stage imitations of the morbid anatomy 
of passion. She also sang the Ave Maria of Gounod 
(they have done mentioning Bach at all in this busi- 
ness !), in a high and pure religions stvie, nobly sns- 
tsined by the violin obbligato of M. Vieuxtbups ; 
and the "Last Rose of Summer," with Swedish 
dance air and "Old folks at home" for encores. 

Thinl Concert, Monday, Nov. 7. A tender and 
poetic French air ("Kenn^ da das Land?") from 
Thomas's "Mignon." sung with refined and sulKluod 
feeling, ond the Miserere from "II Trovotoro," were 
her principal selections. The latter was given on 
her part with such thrilling vocal and dramatic power 
and intensity, that wo almost enjoyed the hacknied 
scene for once. Brionoli, ontside, sung the tenor 
solo, with chorus of monks, entirely too loud ; nor 
were the sounds subdued to due proportion in the 
repetition which was wildly insisted upon. 

Fourth Concert, Nov. 8. Best programme of the 
whole series. Mile. Nilsson sang two Arias by Mo- 
zart: first, the Recitative and Air: **Non ju'u di 
Jiori" from "Tito." with clarionet obbligato— (it was 
a pretty, but a silly freak, however, to drag the clar- 
ionettist to the front) ; and then, for encore, Cheru- 
bino's song : " Voi che sapete." Both were sung with 
pure artistic style and feeling, although our "East 
Wind" had been trifling with the sin^rer's throat. The 
recitative was truly noble. But Brst, in charming 
contrast, we should have mentioned the airy, playful 
little Duet by Blangini (better known in parlors here 
some two score years ago), which she sang in soUo 
voce with Sig. Brignoli. It was lady-like grace and 
playfulness itself. Here voice and smile were one. 
The Tenor, too, did well in the little responsive 
phrases. "Auld Robin Gray" was sung with such a 
power and truth of pathos, as we have not heard be- 
fore since Jenny Lind. This programme was further 
rich in one of the most interesting of the Violin com- 
positions of Vienxtemj)s, his "Fantasia Appassiona- 
ta ;" in the subdued, rich "Reverie" composed by 



him for Orchestra ; in the Page's song from tho 
Huguenots (Miss Caby; ; the Rossini Trio : "Zitti, 
zitti," (Miss Cary, Brignoli and Verger), &c., &c. 
Ballad encores as nsual. 

Matinee, Sat. Nov. 12. Enormous crowd. Pro* 
gramme mostly repetitions. For Nilsson : "Angels 
ever bright and fair," which we liked better this time ; 
Ophelia's mad scene ; Ballads as usual ("Home," 
Dalecarlian Dance, "Old Folks"). Miss Cary did 
not appear. For Veiger, "Laigo al Factotum," in 
his genteel, refined way. For Vieuxtemps: the 
"Faust" Fantasie again; a beautiful Lento move- 
ment, followed by his "St. Patrick's Day" extrava- 
ganza ; and the Theme with Variations from Beet- 
hoven 's "Kreutzer" Sonata, in which the piano part 
was played with thoroughly artistic style hy Miss 
Marib Krbbs, from Dresden, where her father is 
Kapellmeister, who, though very young, has taken a 
high rank among piano virtuosos in Europe. Her 
principal selection, a Fantasia by Liszt on "Don 
Giovanni," did not afford much opportunity to jodgo 
of her as to the higher qualities of expression, but 
it showed a marvellous power and perfection of tech- 
nical execution. 

Sixth, Nov. 14. Another Liszt-ian Fantasia by 
Miss Kebbs. Wonderful again in execution, but 
somehow a kind of playing which does not win by 
any marked individuality. The fanciful little piece 
(hy Rubinstein ?) which she gave for encore, was in- 
deed fascinating. But we are to hear her sometime 
hence in music of a nobler range ; she Is to play the 
E flat Concerto in the last Beethoven concert of the 
Harvard series. Her manner is entirely natural and 
unaffected. We have reason to know, too. t«rh-r 
acquaintance with all the principal works of all the 
great composers, from Bach to Rubinstein, and 
her ability to play them from memory, is as remark* 
able as her execution. This time NiLSSOir sang the 
"King of Thule" ballad and the Jewel, Song from 
Gounod's Fausi, — not in her best spirit, something 
had ruffled its serenity ; also in tho Quartet from 
Martha, — rather a weak selection. But she was 
saving herself, no doubt, for the great effort, 
"Let the bright Seraphim," in which, as we have 
said, she showed a snstained power and splendor of 
voice which she had been keeping in reserve till then. 
The eflect was electric. 

Seventh. Grandest of all Nilsson *8 efibrts was the 
great dramatic scene of Beethoven : "Ah I Perjfido," 
in which she sounded the whole gamut of passion. It 
was given with orchestra, of course, and was felt, we 
think, by all to he an instance of great and noble 
singing. Surely the response of the entire audience 
both after this and after the Mozart Arias should 
encourage tho management to put in their pro- 
grammes more of the music which is most worthy of 
a noble singsr. Rossini's "Una voce" was also sung 
by her in a roost sparkling, subtile and enchanting 
stylo, with quite a dash of originality. 

The closing Mati»d« was rather a sentimental, popnlar Ihre- 
well occasion. "Tjet the bright Seraphim," [even better than 
before, and with Imnrorement In the trumpet part by Mr. 
Ollmorel. and the Mis^rern scene were repeated. For the rest 
Mile. NiLsaoN sans only Ballads,— the same three or four that 
have tlKnred In all ber concerts. We never heard ballad sing* 
Inff which we llkpd better ; bnt the rarletj was eertalnlj too 
limited. \7hj not more Swedish melodies ? 



MuBio in New Tork. 

Nilsson in ORATonio.— Stein way Hall was of 
course filled when Mile. Nilsson sang in Oratorio for 
the first time in this country. The San says of the 
performance : 

Miss Nilsson rally Justified the great repuUUon that she 
brongfat to this country as an oratorio singer. There were 
many who at her concerts objected to her method of singing 
''Angels ever bright and fair,** and who, founding their antic- 
ipations on that performance, concluded that Miss NUsson's 
oratorio singing would be characterised by an over-strained 
sentiment, and much liberty with the time and even with the 
notes of the composer. 

But these anticipations proved entirely erroneous. Miss 
Nilsson saiig IlandePs music In a most devout spirit, with a 
rsTerent regard for the mnitio as the composer wrote It, and 
for the sacred text. Her spirit was certainly In perfect accord 
with the theme, and she unfolded to us mors completely than 
at any previous occasion the secret of her great reputation. 

There was. In the first place, a unity about the performance 
such as there never has been at ber concerts. In plare of the 
scattered fragments of song, first about one subject and then 
about another, the whole was knit together In sentiment. The 
key of feeling that the ore&estra set with the solemn introduo- 
tlon was sustained to the end. And HIas Milsson did every- 
thing to keep that feeling ixtact. She laid aside the debon- 

nnire manner that she Is accustomed to wear at her concerts, 
and was In manner la accord with the occasion. II«r voice 
spcms specially adapted by Its exquisite purity to sacred mn- 
slo, and Id her riniring of the gnsat solos "Rejoice Greatly," 
"How Beautiful are the feet of them that preach the Qospei of 
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Peace," and "I know that mj Redeemer lireth,** there memed 
to OB ererythlDf to commend and nothing to warrant otjee- 
tlon. The Intonation wae pure and true, the phrasing eepe- 
clallj beantlftil, and the eflisct devotional and ennobling. 

The choruses were sung by the Mendelssohn Union, and we 
never heard the Society to like advantage. They were prompt 
In their time, excellently In tone, and correct In expression. 
They seemed to hare been reinforced. Certainly, they tamed 
out Id strong numbers, and they were evidently determined 
to do their best, and certainly the result was a most satl^kc- 
tory one 

The soloists 'were Miss Beebe, Miss Gary, Mr. Simpson and 
Mr. Whitney. The latter gentleman sang nobly. It was a 
trne artistic pleasure to listen to his fine phrasing and dellv 
ery, and his careful and finished performance. Mr. Simpson 
sang well, as usual. Miss Beebe was at a great disadvantage 
in appearing In contrast with Miss Nllsson. 

Her voice sounded weak and her method Immature. She 
sings "with closed mouth," as the Italians say, and the effect 
is not good Miss CarT^saog very well, but very coldly. There 
is no vibration or pathos to her voice, and wlthont that such 
tearful arias as **He was despised and rejected," cannot be 
properly rendered. An evil spirit seemed to possess the or- 
chestra. It played shamefully, and the trunfpet obbllgato In 
the great bass solo, "The trumpet shall sound," was ludi- 
crously bad. 

Usually In oratorios the chorus is shaky and the orchestra 
steady, but on this occasion it was the reverse. 

The organ however somewhat redeemed the matter. It was 
played by Mr. 8. P. Warren, and with that fine judgment, 
tact, and muslclsnly skill that mark all his [work at this in- 
strument, and that have placed him at the head of Um pro- 
fession. 

The first Philbarvohio Cohoist of the present season was 
given at the Academy of Music on Saturday evening. There 
was a smaller attendance than has been usual at these con- 
certs. The programme presented no new features. Beetho- 
ven's Kighth Symphony, the unfinished Schubert Symphony, 
the old and now rather threadbare Tannh'Auwr overture, and 
a conctirto by Liszt, formed the staple of the programme. 
There eertiUnly were no new sensations to be derived from it, 
only Home former pleasant ones revived. In this age of pro- 
gression and change It Is gratifying to find occasionally a So- 
ciety like the Philharmonic that Is content to stay where It Is 
and to abide by the traditions. One pleasant feature of the 
evening was an absence of all encores or repetitions. These 
have grown to be the most Intolerable bore of the ooneerC 
room. 

Mme. Rosa Cilllsg, made her first appearance in America, 
singing an aria by Moiart and Meyerbeer's "Ah ! mon Fits !" 
and singing them, with surprising Ingenuity, just a shade flat 
throughout. The effect was more curious than pleasant. Her 
style was large and broad, and the lady doubtless possesses a 
musical nature, but cither a very faulty ear, or else she has 
lost through some weakness of the vocal chords the control 
of her voice. This Is often the case with those whose sense of 
tune Is perfectly accurate. It is a pity that the PUIharmonIo 
Society so often makes ^Eaxroj like this. 

Mr. Mills was the pianist, and played the Lisst concerto 
superbly. No man understands better than Lisst the true re- 
lations that exist between the piano and oroheetra, and also 
the limitations of those relations. The music of the concerto 
we cordially dislike. His chaotic work is enough to excite 
an audience to rebellion. He Is the George Francis Train 
of music. The Schubert fragment came after this concerto 
like calm and sunshine after storm. 

At the Beethoven centennial, to be given by this Society, 
Miss Marie Krebs will p\Aj.—Sun, Nov. 28. 

Maris Krbbs, tho remarkablo young Saxon pi- 
anist, gave a remarkable concert in New' York last 
week, to judge from tho following programme : 

Trio, (Piano, Tiolin, and'^Cello,) D minor. .MendelssAn. 
Miss Marie Krebti, Memrs. C. Uamm and Chas. Werner. 

"Der' Wanderer." Song » F. Schubert. 

Mme. Krebe-Michalesi. 

Prelndlnm A. Corclli. 

Prteludlttin and Fugue J. S. Bach. 

Toccata, op. 7 R. Schumann. 

Marie Krebs. 

Andante, from *'RI«nsi" B. Wagner. 

Mme. Krebs-Mlchalesi. 

Sonata CbaracterisUque, op. 81 Beethoven. 

Marie Krebs. 

( Adagio. F msjor L. Spohr. 

) Polonaise F. Laub. 

C. Hamm. 

Song, "Mein Hochland" C. Krebs. 

Mme. Krebe-Mlchalesl. 

BludTlnfomale. (On False Notes). } "^' Rubinstein. 

Marie Krebs. 

The Week!]/ Review says : 

That all of these compositions taxed the technical ability of 
the young pianist, is a matter of course ; but this Is of little 
moment compared with the other requirements they involv- 
ed. Thus, Beethoven's Sonata appealed to the mental re- 
sources of the pianist In sneh a way as to cause some appre- 
hension that one so young could do tuM justice to all that Is 



needed. But Miss Krebs accomplished her task In a most re- 
markable manner, and gave full evidence that she not only 
has completeness of technics, but also a fine mulieal under- 
standing, and a thoroughly artistic nature. The Toccata, by 
Schumann, only attempted by the ftw pianists hors de ligne 
Europe can boast of, she mastered equally well, but we should 
have liked a little more repose. It was a powerful rendering, 
but, on the whole, rather too wild. 

The singing of Mme Michaleti-Krebs. the mother and teach- 
er of the talented pianist, was of irreat interest. Mme . Krebs 
has held a prominent position at the Royal Court Theatre of 
Dresden, the same theatre where her husband, Carl Krebs, 
has occupied— and is still occupying— the conductor's chair. 
Mme. Krebs sang with great artUtlc discrimination, and was 
fully entitled to the numeroun tokens of apprseiatlon the au- 
dience bestowed upon her. Mr. Charles Werner also sustain- 
ed the flivorable hnpresrion his fine violoncello playing pro- 
duced upon numerous musicians during his stay in this city. 

The young violinist, Mr Charles Hamm, who recentiy ar- 
rived In New Tork, made his first debut on this occasion. A 
more favorable introdnetlon the young artist could certainly 
not have wished Ibr. The Ikme of the pianist attracted a very 
large and (kshionable audience, together with a host of our 
most distinguished artists and critics. Mr. Hamm played the 
violin part of Mendelssohn ^s beautiful trio In D minor, an 
adagio by Spohr, and a Potoni^ee, by Laub, In such a manner 
as to enlist the sympathy and admiration of the audience. He 
has a very fine tone, his bowing Is excellent, and his tech- 
nique remarkable. His rendering of the Adagio was dictated 
by good taste and fine feeling. In that of tho Polonaise the 
Intonation occarionally might have been a UtUe purer. 



Music in Philadelphia, 

Mr. Chablbs H. Jartis, for his ninth season of 
classical Soireds, offers the following choice pro* 
grammes. His assistants . are Mr. Wenzel Kopta, 
violinist, and Mr. Rudolph Hennig, yiolonoellist. 

First Soiree, Nov. 19. 

Sonata, Piano, op. 81, No 8 Beethoven. 

Solo. Violoncello, Fantalitle Charaeterlstique. Sur 

d^QX romances ie lAfont Servals. 

Rondo. Piano and Viol n. BMfnor Schubert. 

Solo. Piano, Solrtes de Vienne d'aprte StrauM. .Tauslg. 

Solo. Violin. Polonaise de Concert Wlenlavskv. 

Trio. C minor. Piano and *Cello, op. 102 Raff. 

Second Soirie, Dec. 10. 

[Beethoven Centennial Anniversaiy.] 

Sonata. Piano and 'Cello, F major, op. 6. . . . .Beethoven. 
Concerto. Violin. D major, op 61, 1st movement. '* 

Piano Solos, a Toccata, Suite In O Scarlatti. 

b. Abendlied, [Schumann], transcribed by 

Raff. 

Solo. 'Cello, a. Sarabande Bach. 

b. Romance, O minor Bmst. 

Trio. Op. 97, B flat, Piano, Violin, and 'Cello.Beethoven. 

Third Soiree, Jan, 21. 

Sonata. Piano and Violin, op. 78, A mi^ Raff. 

Solo. 'Cello, Concerto No. 8, B minor, op. 61. Goltermann. 

Solo. Piano, Rhapmdie Tlongroine, No. 18 Usst 

Solo. Violin. ''Di Tanti Palplti," [Rmslnll Paganlni. 

Trio. Piano, Violin and 'Cello, op 15, min.Rublnsteln. 

Fourth Soiree, /e6. 18. 

Sonata. Piano and 'Cello. D minor, op. 65 Chopin. 

Solo Violin, "Chaoonne," J. P. Bach. 

Piano Solos, a. Rtude, D flat Henselt. 

b. Btude, O flat, [Octaves] Chopin. 

Solo. 'Cello, a. Chant du Soir De Swert. 

b. Danse Ilollandais E. O. 

Trio. Op. 66, C minor. Piano, Violin and *CeUo. 

Mendelssohn. 

Fifth Soir€e, March 18. 

Sonata. Piano Beethoven. 

' Solo. Violin, "Airs Hongrois" Bmst. 

Variations. Piano and 'Cello, op. 17 Mendelssohn. 

Solo. Piano, Scherso, B flat, op. 81 Chopin. 

Trio. Piano, Violin and 'Cello, Q minor, op. 110. 

Schumann. 

Sixth Soirie, April 22. 

Sonata. Piano and Violin, op. 80, minor. . .Beethoven. 

Solo. 'Cello. Blegle Lindner. 

Solo. Piano. Invication 4 la Danse, [Von Weber]. 

Transcribed by Tauslg. 

Solo. Violin. ^'Fantalsle Caprice Vleuxtemps. 

Trio. Piano, Violin and 'Cello, F major Bargiel. 
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NEW HAVEN.— The programme of the Beethoven festival 
to be held In New Haven has been Issued. The festival will 
last three days, and consist of five performanoes, commencing 
on Monday evening, December 5th, with the opera of "Rip 
Van Winkle" [!] by the Rltebtngs opera troupe. On Tuesday 
there will be a classical concert of Beethoven^ works entirely, 
rendered by an orchestra of fifty. In the evening the opera 
troupe will sing "Fldello," with a largely Increased chorus of 
New Haven singers. On Wednesday two miscellaneous con- 
' certs will take place, In which Beethoven's Mass in C, and his 
Battle Symphony [!] will be rendered. The chorus will con^ 
sUt of one hundred and sixty singers, selected from the musi- 
cal societies of the State. S. B. Mills, the pianist, wlll|phiy on 
Wednesday, and solos will be sung by the best musical talent 
of New Haven and Hartford.' 
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Pabllahcd hj Ollwer Dlta«B fc C: 



Vooal, with Piano Aooompaniment. 

Apart I for Contralto. S. C to e. Thomas. 40 

Sung by Miss Cary at the Nllsson Concerts. 
"When we met I never dreamed 

Of the hour of pain so near; 
When we met I little deemed 
That my dajrs would be so drear." 

The Fisherman's Song. 4. A minor to d. 

Boot. 40 
In the wrird, plaintive style characteristic of this 
eompoesr. 

**Down in the wide, grey river, 

The current is sweeping strong ; 
Over the wide, grey river, 
Floats tiie fisherman's song." 

Our Dead not Lost. 4. F to f. AU. 30 

A beautiful, comforting melody. 
''Why do we mourn ? Thay are not lost ! 
Beyond the river they have croiied. 
Lie world's sublime." 

My Darling Wife and 1. 4. £6. to e fiat 

T H. Rowe. 80 
A ballad for Alto or Baas voice. 

The Angels are coming to ibow me the way. 

3. G to e. Christie. 40 

The Golden Rule. Song and Choms. 3. A6 
to e flat. C. H. Smith. 30 

InatrumentaL 

Le Crtfposcle. 5. B. Op. 79 Sidney Smith. 40 
A charming Andante, capable of grsat ax p r si s loa. 

Silver Shore Waltz. 3. G. Riplof. 30 

An easy melodious piece. 

Moonlight Nights. (Flowers, Frnits and Thorns). 
ISMoroeau. Op. 82. Heller. 

No. 9. Allegretto con grazia. 25 

10. Allegro caratteristico. 25 

11. Andante con moto. 30 

12. Mol to agitato. 30 

Pearly Wave Waltz. Batch. 30 

Marche de Nuit. 6. A6. Wehli. \. 00 

Beginning with an andante misterioeo, it takes up 
an effective march movement, with a few dlfllenlt 
passages for the left hand. 

Bookn. 

Hbrz*8 Five Finobb Exbroisks, for Acquir- 
ing Facility of Execution in Pianoforte Play- 
ing. 1.00 

Tqb New Comio Songster. Boards, 60 

Full of fun and Just in ssason for the irinter eve- 
nings. It contains the very latest humorous pieces 
introduced by Mr. and Mrs. Howard Paul, Uvgard, 
and others. There are more than one hundred of 
these popular songs, giving the melody of each, with 
a unique lithographic Illustration on tiie oover. 

MoDTH Harmonica Instructor. 50. 

Pansbron's a, B, C, of Mdsic. Abridged. 

Boards, LOO* 
Life akd Letters of Gottschalk. 

Odavia Hensd. Cloth, 1.75 



AiiBBViATioirs. — Degr e es of difficulty are marked fnm 1 to 
7. The fay Is marked with a caplUl letter, as C, B flat, fro. , 
a small Boman letter marks the highest note. If on the staff, 
an itaJte letter the highest note, If ahow the staff. 



Musio BT Man.— Music is sent by mail, the expense being 
two cents for every four ounces, or fhustion thereof, (about 
one cent for an ordinary piece of music). Persons at a 
dbtanee wdl find the conveyance a saving of time and 
expense In obtaining supplies. Books ean also be sent at 
double these rates. 
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Beethoven. 

Prologuk, written «nd recited hy William W. 
Stort at the Inauguration of the Statue in the Bos- 
ton Music Hall, March 1, 1856. 

Lift the Tell ;-the work U finiahed ;— frwh erMt«d from the 
hand* 

Of the artbt,— grand and ilmplp, there oar great BcethoTen 

•tandii. 
Cloy no longer— he has rlfen ftrom the buried mould of earth, 
To a golden form tranf figured by a new and glorlonk birth. 
Art hath bid the efanescent pau(« and know no more decay ; 
Made the mortal shape Immortal, that to dust has paued 

away. 

There's the brow by thongfat overladen, with its tempeet of 

wild hair : 
There the mouth so sternly silent and the sqaara eheeka 

seamed with care ; 
There the ejes so rlnlonary, straining out. yet seeing naught 
But the Inward world of genius, and the ideal forms of 

thought ; 

There the hand which gave Its maglo to the cold, dead, irory 
keys. 

And Ttom out them tore the struggling chords of mighty sym- 
phonies 

There the fiinire, calm, concentred, on its breast the gnat 
head bent ;— 

8Und forerer thus, great muter! thou thy fittest monu- 
ment. 

Poor In life, by friends d«Mr ted, through disease and pain and 

eare, 
Bravely, stoutly hast thou striren, nerer yielding to deepair ; 
High the claims of Art upholding ; firm to Vreedom ; la a 

crowd, 

TThere the highest bent a« courtiers, speaking manfully and 

loud. 
Id thy silent world of deafness, broken by no human word. 
Husie sang with Toice ideal, while thy listening spirit heard. 
Tones consoling and prophetic, tones to raise, refine and 

cheer. 
Deathless tones that thou hast garnered to refnsh and charm 

us here. 
And for all these riches fineless, all these wondrous gifts of 

. thine, 
We bariLonly Fame's dry laniel on thy caroworn brow to 

twine. 
We can only say. Great Master, take the homage of our heart ; 
Be the H>gh Priest in our temple, dedicate to thee and Art. 
Stand before us, and enlarge us with thy presence and thy 

power. 

And o'er all Art's deeps and shallows light us like a beacon- 
tower. 

In the mighty realm of Music there Is but a single speech, 

Univereal as the world is, that to every heart can reach. 

Thou within that realm art monaroh, but the humblest vassal 
thrre 

Knows the accents of that language when It calls to war or 
prayer. 

Underneath Its world-wide Banyan, friends the gathering na- 
tions sit ; 

Red Sioux and dreamy German danoe and Ibast and fight to It. 

When the storm of battle rsg*, and the bruen trumpet 
blares, 

Cheering on the serried tumult. In the van its meteor flares. 

Slags the laurelled song of conquest, o'er the buried comrade 
wails, 

Plays the peaceful pipes of shepherds la the lone Etrurian 

▼ales ; 

Whispers lore beneath the lattice, whero the hoov^^nckie 
clings ; 

Crowns the bowl and cheers the dancers, and its peace to sor- 
row brings ;— 

Natun knows its wondrous magic, always speaks In tune and 
rhyme; 

Doubles in the sea the heaven, echoes on the rocks the chime. 

All her forests sway harmonious, all her torrents lisp In song; 

And the starry sphere makes music, gladly )oorne>ing along. 

Thou hast tonehed its mighty mysUry, with a finger as of 

fire ; 
Thrilted the heart with rapturous longing, bade the etrnggling 

soul aspire ; 
Through thy daring modulations, mounting up o'er disiy 

stairs 



Of harmonic change and progress, intohl^h ElyMan airs, 
Where the wings of angels grass us, and the voices of the 

spheres 
St^m not fjtr, and gUd emotions fill the silent eyes with tears. 
What a vart, majestic structure thou hast bullded out of 

sound. 
With Irs high peik piercing Heaven, and its deep bsK under- 
ground. 
Vague as sir, yet firm and roal to the f pirltual eve, 
Seamed with fire its cloudy bastions far sway uplifted lie,— 
Like those rullen shapes of thunder we behold at cloee of day, 
Piled upon the far hoHion, where the Jsgged lightnings play. 
Awful voices, as from Iladee, thrill us, growllogfrom its heart: 
Sudden splendors blaze from out It, cleaving its black walls 

apart. 
White wioge 1 birds dart forth and vanish, singing, as Chey 

piss fh>m sfght, 
Till at last It liftt, and 'neath it lets a blase of amber light 
Where some single star Is shining, throbbing like a new bom 

thing, 
And the enrth, all drenched In splendor, hears its happy voices 

sing. 

Topmost crown of Ancient Athens towered the Phidian Par- 
thenon ; 
Upon Freedom's roble Forehead, Art, the starry Jewel, shone. 
Here s yet in our Republic, In the furrows of our toil. 
Slowly grows Art's timid blossom *ncath the heavy fbot of 

toil. 
Spurn it not^but span It, nurse It, till It gladden all the 

land; 
Ilail to>day this seed of promise, planted by a generous hand — 
Our first statue to an artist — nobly given, nobly planned. 

Never is a nation finlrb^d while It wants the grace of Art — 
Use must borrow robes from Beauty, Uls must rise above the 

mart. 
Faith and love an ail ideal, speaking with a musle tone— 
And without their touch of mN*glc« labor is the Devil's own. 
Therefore are we glad to greet thee, master artist, to f^y place, 
For we need. In all our living, Beauty and ideal gnce, 
Mostly here, to lift our nation, moveMta heart and calm Its 

nerves. 

And to round Uib's angled duties to imaginative curves. 

Mid the Jirring din of trefllc, let the Orphic tone of Art 

Lull the bulking Cerberus in us, soothe the cares that gnaw 
the heart. 

With thy nnlverral language, that our feeble speech tran> 
scends. 

Wing our thoughts that creep and grovel, come to us when 
speaking ends,^ 

Dear us luto realms ideal, where the cant of common tense 

Dins no more Its heartless maxims to the Jingling of its pence; 

Thence down dropped Into the Actual, we shall on our gar- 
ments bear 

Perfame of an unknown region, beauty of celestial air; 

IJfe shall wear a nobler aspect. Jny shall greet us in the street; 

Rarthy dust of low ambition shall be shaken t\rom our ftet. 

BtII spirits that torment us. Into air shall vanish all. 

And the magio-harp of David soothe the haunted heart of 
Saul. 

As of yore the swart Egy] tl \n^ rent the air with choral song J 

When Osiris' golden statue triumphing they bore along ; 

As along the streets of Florence, ',bome in glad procession, 

went 
CImabue's famed Madonna, pntsed by voice and Instrument, 
Lst our voices sing thy praises, let our Instruments combine, 
Till the hail with triumph echo, for the hour and place an 

thine. 



Beethoven*8 Choral Symphony. 

[From the An<^l7tlcaV|kn<l IDstorical Programme of the Lon- 
don Phllba monk Concert, July 11, 1870. 

The history of this most important, most origi- 
nal, an<i most noble work, refers to periods ex- 
tcndin<|[ over more than thirty years of the com- 
poser's life. Mr. Grove — whose researches on 
the subject of Bketiiovkn are as wide as their 
result is inferesiing — traces, in a letter, of 1793, 
to Sc'hilliT's 8i:)ter, that the great artist, already 
then in his twenty-third year, contemplated an 
extensive setting; of the Ode to Joy. Hence, we 
may assume that the poem was a favorite with 



the musician in his earliest days, probably that 
he knew it by heart in childhood, and that the 
project of render'nsr anew its ideas in music was 
a consequence of his beinjj pen«*trated with the 
full spirit of the compos' tion.' Evidence has not 
come to ]\»\\t that Beethoven at this time made 
an\' pro;rrew in the intended work, or i deed be- 
!ian it. Whatever may have happened in the 
interim, he entered senonsly on the lonjj.purptwed 
task about the year 181 1-12, when he wrote down 
some indications of the plan of the work, and 
even some melodic sketches for the scttinor of the 
first words, in a book containinjv memoranda for 
the Symphonies in A and in F. These interest- 
ing! frajrmcnts are printed by Tliayer, as are also 
some other drafts of music to the words — differ- 
on t entirely from the finally adonted theme — 
datin^r from September, 1822. Meanwhile ac- 
cordinjr to Nottebohm, the Symphony was be^run 
in 1817. and Mr. Cipriani Potter's recollection of 
havins seen some sketches for it, when he was 
with Beethoven in that year, corroborates the^ 
statement. A vote of the Philharmonic Society 
of November 10, 1822, offered the sum of £50 
to the master for the composition of a Symphony ; 
and he seems to have destined the work he had 
in protrress* for the fulfilment of this commission. 
His letter to Ferdinand Ries (then in Txtndon) 
of April 25, 1823. has this pa.«8aj!e: *'I am, he- 
sides, far from well, owins to my many troubles 
— weak eyes amon^ others. But do not be un- 
easv, you shall shortly receive the Symphony ; 
really and truly, my distressin*! condition is alone 
to blame for the delay." Writinjj to the same, 
September 5, 1823, Beethoven says, "The Copy- 
ist to-day at last finished the score of the Sym- 
phony ; so Kirchhoffer and f are only waitinir for 
a f^\'orablc opportunity to send it off." From 
this, it is certain that the composition had, in 
September, been some time finished, and it^ is 
f robable that it was completed in the precedinf^ 
April ; the non-production of the work in Eng- 
land until after its "performance in Vienna was 
therefore consequent upon some causes that ar« 
not apparent, causes in which the author of the 
Symphony was not contierned. The Vienna per- 
formance took place. May 7, 1824, at a concert 
given by Beethoven, when the Masii in D was 
also firjt produced. It hail been long since the 
artist had personally appeared, or had pro<luced 
any work m public ; it was generally known that 
he had composed these two extraonlinary master- 
pieces; his always increasing deafness, his bad 
state of health, and his constant apprehension of 
pecuniary difficulties, made him ever more and 
more irritable, and this state of mind led him to 
suppose himself slighted by the public and even 
by his friends ; the latter, theretbre, as much to 
appease him as to gratify their own earnest in- 
terest in the works, sent him a letter, with thirty 
signatures of the most notable musicians and 
music lovers in the Austrian capital, requesting 
him to bring his new music before the world. The 
concert was given in compliance with this request, 
but was delayed by many vexations, which, per- 
haps, were aggravated by Beethoven's susceptible 
and, at that time, suspicious temper. He himself 
was present, indicating the times of the move- 
ments to Umlauf, the conductor, but unable to 
hear the music.or even the vehement applause It 
drew from the enthusiastie audience. Madame 
Sabatier, (then Mdlle UngherV who sang one of 
the solo parts, repeated, when she was here last sea- 
sou, the too well known story of his sad insensi- 
bility to the general demonstration of delight, 
which could not reach him through his ears.^ The 
Symphony was played in Tendon at the Philhar- 
monic Concert of March 21, 1825, when Madame 
Caradori, Miss Goodhall, Mr. Vaughn, and Mr. 
Phillips were the singers, and Sir George Smart 
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comlucted, Tn •April, 1825, an advcrtiflement 
inviting subscriptions for the publication of the 
Symphony appeared in the *Ciecilia/ a German 
musical periodical ; and, in a far later number of 
the same, it is announced as one of the publica- 
tions issued by Messrs. Schott, of Mayence, dur- 
ing the months of April, May and June, 1820; 
whence it is positive the work was not printed 
for more than a year after it had been played in 
I^ndon, bat yet appeared while the composer 
was yet alive to snpervise its publication. In 
February, 1826, sufierinj; from most painful fear 
of real want during: his last illness, Beethoven 
appealed,, through Moscheles and Sir Geort^e 
Smart, to the Philharmonic Society, requesting 
the fulfilment of an offer that had once been made 
tu him, to give a concert for his benefit ; avoiding 
the delay this would have occasione^l, the Society 
immediately voted him the sum of £lOO, in ac- 
knowled^ng which, on the 18th of March, Beet- 
hoven dictated as follows : — "Say to these worthy 
men, that if God restores me to health, I shall en- 
deavor to prove the reality of my gratitude by 
my actions. I therefore leave it to the Society 
to choose what I am to write for them — a Svm- 
phony (the tent?* ) lies fully sketched in my Jesk^ 
and likewise a new Overture and some other things. 

I beg you will deliver the met- 

ronomed ninth S^-mphony to the Society.") Eight 
days after dictatmg this, the mighty master was 
no more - . 

As the choral division of the work is the most 
novel in purpose, and the least obvious in design, 
the concise description of its plan may not to 
some readers be unacceptable. The form in which 
it is cast is analogous to that of the last move- 
ment of the Eroica, beins a series oP contrapun- 
tal elaborations upon a simple melodious theme ; 
and the surmise is warrantable that the complete 
artistic success of that earlier great composition 
prompted the author to have again recourse to 
the same means, and gave him just reliance on 
his own power to apply them. What is here, for 
the first time, styled the Instrumental Introduction, 
is, like the Tutti of a Concerto, a kind of epitome 
of what follows from the entnr of the voices, and 
is also a link to connect the Finale with the fore- 
going three movements. The Presto is a prelude 
to the long passage for the basses, whicn is di- 
rected to be played selon le earacthre d*un Reci- 
tative, mats in Tempo, This quasi recitative is in- 
terspersed with short allusions to the first Allegro, 
the Scherzo, and the Adagio; and these indicate 
a designed relation^ip between the feelings ex- 
pressed in those divisions of the i^ymphony, and 
m the last movement. The theme is then siven 
by the unaccompanied basses. Tliis is followed 
by three Variations — the word is used in its 
highest sense, as signifying the most skillful and 
imaginative gloss upon a Cantus Fermus — the 
first being for the Violoncellos and Violas in 
unison against an independent melody for the 
double basses, the seconu being an intricate piece 
of four-part counterpoint for all the string in- 
struments, and the third employing the full or^ 
chestra. After some extension of the last, the 
preludial Presto recurs, and introduces the solo 
voice with a compression of the previous instru- 
mental Recitative. Then, strictly, the Ode be- 
gins. The first stanza is set as a bass solo to the 
melody for which, as it should seem, Beethoven 
had been for thirty years in unsuccessful search, 
when the late fruit richly repaid his patient en- 
durance ; the second stanza is set to a compara- 
tively simple, and the third to a more florid vari- 
ation upon this, both for the four solo voices, and 
both totally unlike the Variations in the Intro- 
duction ; the second strain of all these three is 
repeated by the chorus. In the fourth stanza, 
the musician seizes on the poet's- metaphor, and 
shows us a glittering array of triumphant heroes 
returning in all the joy of conquest frem a glori- 
ous success. The structure of this Variation in- 
volves not the notes alone, but the essential spirit 
of the theme. A solo tenor sings through the 
march of the military instruments, and is after- 
wards joined by the male chorus. There follows 
a long passage of fugal character, without voices, 
whose subject is an off-«hoot of the previous Va- 
riation, which is made the gr<Ain4work of a double 



counterpoint. Then the first stanza recurs, the 
melody being assigned in simple notes to the cho- 
rus, and the instruments having a florid counter- 
point asainst it, which gives it an effect as vigor- 
ous as brilliant. I1ie allusion to the Deity in the 
following stanza, gives occasion for change of key 
measure and temjio, and for the happy constrast 
of the ecclesiastical style. The same purpos *. is 
continued in the setting of the second quatrain of 
the same stanza, with still greater solemnity of 
manner and even more devotional character. The 
fir^t stanza is then again resumed, and the theme 
set to it is wrought to^fethcr with that to which 
the words *'0 ye millions, I embrace ye," are 
adapted. Thenceforward to tlie end, through 
the several changes of tempo, no new ideas arc 
presented, but those which already have been 
heard are developed with such variety as miikcd 
the peroration of this grand discourse the most 
exciting and impressive portion of the whole, and 
exalts the joyous expression of the piece to true 
sublimity. 



Beethoven*! Choral Fantasia. 

This piece was first heard at the author's con- 
cert in Vienna, December 22, 1808, when he him- 
self sustained the pianoforte part. It was thus 
described : — ** Fantasia on thti Pianoforte, which 
concludes with the gradual entrance of the whole 
orchestra, and at last of the full chorus, as Fi- 
nale." The Fantasia was first printed in Jul^, 
1811. Sketches for the composition are found in 
the same hmk with those for the Symphony in C 
minor and for the Quartets, Op. 18, which 
Thayer refers to the year 1800. The chief 
theme of the Fantasia belongs, however, to a yet 
earlier period. It constitutes one movement of a 
song called "Sighs of an unloved one," set to a 
poem by Burger, and the words apportioned to 
It begin thus : 

"WUaiC kh, wUnii* ieh dam do nkh 
Utb and wcrth dn BtaehMi hMt«t.** 

This was composed in or near 1 795, while Bact^ 
hoven was studying under Aibrechtsberger. 

One may amplify, but cannot invalidate, the 
composer's original description of the Fantasia. 
The German acceptance of the title should be 
taken into account, as signifying an improvisa- 
tion, or, if not literally this, the appropriating to 
written composition of such freedoms of the fan- 
tasy as would necessarily characterize an extem- 
poraneous performance. Truly of this nature is 
the long prelude for the pianoforte alone, in 
which the rhythmical interruptions, the startling 
changes of key, and the indecision of theme, are 
tokens of unpremeditation ; while the coherence 
of the whole and its constant climax to a purposed 
point, show the beautiful organization of a mind 
that was orderly and symmetrical in its moments 
of utmost wildness. What is styled the Finale 
begins where the basses enter with a brief but 
distinct subject. The phrases of this are inter- 
spersed with pianoforte passages of the same free 
cnaracter as the foregoing; but other orchestral 
instruments successively appear as if to curb the 
fitful fancy of the extemporist, and call it within 
formal restrictions. Thus is intrmluced the Al- 
legretto. Of this, the pianoforte has the simple 
theme. A variation for the flute follows ; then 
one for the oboes ; then a third for the clarionets 
and bassoon ; and the fourth variation employs 
the string instruments. An extension of this in- 
troduces the rest of the orchestra, and the piano- 
forte presently re-appears with new matter that 
is a consequence but not a part of the theme. 
The continuity of this portion of the piece excel- 
lently relieves the rhythmical squareness of the 
Air and of the Variations ; but this is again wel- 
come when, first the solo voices, and afterwanis 
the chorus take up the theme. Finally, the noble 
Coda shows the greatest strength of the master, 
and here we find him seizing on every word that 
admits of particular expression, as an occasion to 
enforce and vary bis musical eflfect — for instance, 
the striking use of the chord of E fiat on the word 
**pow'r^ appears to be the point whence radiates 
all the brigotiiess of the conclusion. 

The original poem is by Christian Kuffner. 



The following new translation is by Mrs. Mac- 
farrcn. 

Soft mod KWMt, throogh eiber wioffof , 

Sound tli« harmonla* of lib ; 
TiMir Immortal flowon uprioglng 

IVher* Um moI U frco fktia •trife. 

r«ftee and Joj or» Mvretly blended, 

Like the iravefl' elternafe ptajr ; 
What for mastery contended, 

Learna to jWld and to obey. 

When on raa*le^<i mighty pinion 

Soale of men to IlMtT#n liac. 
Then doth Taninb earth's dominion, 

Man le native to the vlilee. 

Calm withont, and Joy wltbln mi, 

In the bllM for which we long ; 
If of art the mexle irin u«, 

Joy and calm are turned to eong. 

With ItN title of Joy unbroken, 

Mnvie'ii flood our life nurroonds ; 
M'hat a maetcr^mind hath »poken 

Throogh eternity raeounde. 

Oh ! reeelTo, ye Joy-lnTlted, 

All lu blearing* without guile ; 
When to love U powV united, 

Then the god« approving emlle. — Ibid. 



The Four Overtures to ** Fidelia" 

[Mr. 0. GaovB (in the London M*wcttl IVorld) 
translates ai follows Trom the "Beetliorooiana" of licrr 
Noriehohm.) 

It is QSQiilly lielievcd that the Overture published 
as Beethoven's Opuff 138 was written in the year 
1805, and formed the firit in the series of the 
"Overtures to fjeonora" Thi"«, however, Ih irrccon- 
cilenhle with rertnin facts which I will endeavor to 
lay before the reader. 

It will he necessary, in the first place, to examine 
the materials upon which tlie ordinary belief in this 
matter is haaed. 

No autoj^mph score of the Overture is known to 
exist. All that we at present possess is an ancient 
MS. copy of the score and orchestral parts, both of 
which have been examined and corrected hy Beet- 
hoven himself. There is no nolo on either of the 
date of the composition, but the first violiD part 
bears the following title : — 

Ouvertum in C 
Charakteristische 

Violino I mo 

The words **Ouvertura" and ** Violino \mo" are hy 
the copyst. The others **in C," "Charnckteristish 
Overture" have been afterwards added by Beethoven. 
Both score and parts were purchased by Tobias 
Haslinger, at the sale of Beethoven's efFerts in 
November, 1827. and are at prp^cnt in the possession 
of the firm of Haslinfrer, at Vienna. The LeipJiic 
AUegemrine Ahuilojltsw/te Xeitung for 1828 (p. Ill) 
contains a statement to the effect that Ha^linecr had 
bought a packet labelled "Danres and Marches, &c./' 
at some absurdly low price, and that the packet was 
found to contain the score and parts of an unknown 
Grand Characteristic Overture, which, according to 
the recollections of Schuppanzigh, had been tried 
over by the composer, — as, indeed, was evident from 
its containing iiis own correciions in red pencil. 
Early in 1828 Haslinger announced the approarhint; 
appearance of the work in the Munich Mutikzeitunq 
as "Grosse charakteristischo Ouvcriure, 138 wcrk,^' 
a title which agrees in all esKential respects with 
Beethoven's own inscription already quoted. The 
work, however, as we shall sec, eventually appeared 
under another title. 

The iicrformanre of the Overture after its diicovery 
was at a Concert of Bcmhard Romlierg's at Vienna, 
on Feb. 7th, 1828, the report of which in the IjcipMc 
AlUffemeine Ma<il: XfJtitHg for 1828 (p. 225), spcnki 
of the "great interest excited hy Beethoven's last 
Overture, in MS., from his Reinain^." The same 
thing ill repented in the Vienna Thcatfr Zuitnng for 
1828 (pages CS and 82), while in the Sammler for 
Ft>b. 28th, 1828, we find: "At this Concert an 
Overture was given, from Beethoven's Remains, a 
work which, to judge from its quiet character, belongs 
to his early period." The Recond peiforroanco took 
place on the l-3ih of the following March at one of 
the Concerts Spintufhf in the pro:;mmme of which it 
is announced as "Grouse Charakterisitische Overture 
Ton Beethoven (MS.)" Other reports may be found 
in the Leipsic AllfgemeinA Mmik Zeitung, 1828 (p. 
296) ; the Berlin MuBik Zeittmg, 1828 (p. 215) ; and 
I the Vienna Theater Zeitung, 1828 (p. 151). 
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It iii evMcnt from the forcsoinjr that up to 
March 1828 nothin}; wiia known of tho dote nt whirti 
the Overture was composed ; nor is anything; said to 
lead to the conclusion thiit it was recognized as 
belonging; to Leonora. It was publiithed, however, in 
the year 1832 or 1833, by Haslinger, under the title, 
•'Ouvcrture in C, componirt im JUhr 180.'> znr Opcr 
Leonore," &c., and in tho first edition of Schindler's 
Biogntphft (1840) p. 58, (compare tho 3rd edition i. 
127,11.42), it is mentioned as the first of the four 
Overtures to /..eonore, and as therefore composed 
before the so-called "No. 2," which was played when 
tho Opera was first put on the boards, in 1805. 
With these notices, in m far as they give 1805 for the 
date of composition, all later statements a^^ree ; find 
they evidently form the foundation of the belief 
mentioned at the outset of these remarks. 

1 have, now, however, to mention a fact which hns 
made its appearance during; my exnminatitm of a 
large collection of Beethoven's Sketches, and is in 
direct opposition to the ordinary assumption. 

On the upper side of a leaf of Sketches are found 
fragments belonfring to the second and third move- 
ments of the C Minor Symphony. 

Turning over the leaf we find the top staves of tho 
second page occupied with the following passage 
from the transition to tho Finale of the same 
Symphony : — (we omit quotation ) 

And this again U immediately followed by a page 
belonging to the Overture, Op. 138 : — (quotation). 

From this it is evident that the Sketches for the 
Overture were made later than those for the Sym- 
phony. 

\ye turn now to a collection of Sketches, consisting 
of four consecutWe hhcets, containing 16 pages, and 
belonging to the "Gcscllschaft der Musikfreunde" of 
Vienna. On the first page we find, amongst others, 
tho following, belonging to the C Minor Sym- 
phony :— (quotation). 

Oii the second page are Sketches for tho Overture, 
extending connectedly through 12 pages, of which 
the following quotations will give an idea : — 
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These again are followed by a Sketch for the first 
movement of the Violoncello Sonata, Op. 69. 
(qnotation). 

From the contents and relative positions of tho 
above quotations, it is evident that the Overture was 
begun when the C Minor Symphony wns near its 
close, and that it was completely sketched when tho 
Violoncello Sonata was first taken in hand. 

The time at which the Overture was commenced 
would be more exactly ascertainable if we knew when 
the Symphony was either finished or near its comple- 
tion. On this point, however, we havo as yet no 
exact information.. The origin)il MS. does not 
exhibit any date. Schindler's first edition (p. 69) 
suites that the Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Symphonies 
were written in 1806, 7, and 8 ; but the third edition 
says that the C Minor was written at Heiligenstndt, 
where Beethoven wag residing in the year 1808. 
Little reliance, however, can lie placed on Schindler's 
statements. Thayer {Chron. VerzeichnisM, p. 7-1) alno 
gives 1808 as the date of composition, but with a note 
of interrogation. Tho list appended to the contract 
with Clementi, and dated the 2oth of April, 1807. 
does not mention the Symphony at all, from which it 
is fair to infer that It was not at that time ready. 
The earliest date on which we can absolutely rely is 
theS2nd December, 1808, the day of the first per- 
formance of the Symphonv; and this, therefore, 
limits the period of composition on one side. On the 
other side there are the following limitations. Wo 
can safely say that the Fifth Symphony was com- 
posed after the Fourth. Now, we know from the 
autograph that the Fourth was composed in 1806. It 
is, therefore, plain that neither the Fifth Symphony nor 
the Overture can have been written earlier than 1806, 
7, or 8. But if the contract with Clementi may bo 
taken aa evidence, we can come stil closer, and say 
that both Symphony and overture were composed 
sometime between April 1807, and December 1808. 

The Violoncello Sonata, being written after the 
Overture, is of no assistance in the enouirv. Although 

Sublished in 1809, it was most probably ready in 
annary, 1808, if not sooner. 
Thk arguments already drawn from the sketches 
are corroborated in other quarters. In the Journal 
det Lttxut und der Moden of January, 1808, is the fol- 



lowing communication from Vienna: — •*! have 
much pleasure in informing you that Beethoven has 
just finiithed a Mass, which is lo he executed at 
I'rinco Ksterhazy's on the Festival of the Virgin. 
Fidelio will very shortly ho brought out in Prague, 
with a now Overture. The Fourth Symphony is in 
tho press," &c., &c. Tho Mass referred to is that in 
C, Opus 86, which was sung for the first time at 
Eisenstadt on the 13th of September, 1807 ; but 
which was not complete in the preceding July, as 
may be seen from the letters communicated hy Mr. 
Pohl to the Grembaten, 1868, No. 46. It follows, 
therefore, that the letter just quoted must havo been 
written between July and the beginning of Septem- 
ber. That hy the ''new Overture" is m(*ant that in 
C major "Opus 138," is evident from tho following 
considerations. Seyfried, in tho appendix to his 
book of Beethoven iitndies, pnbli!«hed in 1832, afler 
speaking of the success of Fidelio in 1806, says — 
"For the Prague Theatre Bocthoven wrote a now and 
less difficult Overture, which Ha.<linger purchased at 
tho auction, and will prohahly publiiih before long" — 
to which remark Haslinger adds — "The Overture is 
already engraved in score and parts, and will he pub- 
lished in the course of this yoar (1832) in various 
arrangements. 

Tho story is now perfectly clear. The German 
opera in Pragnc was to havo opened in the beginning 
of May, with Fidelio or (Leonora), for which Beet* 
hoven was to writo a short and easy Overture, in 
place of the long and difficult one with which his 
opera had been given in Vienna the year before ; and 
it is this Overture that was published as Opus 138. 
Being thus composed in'the year 1 807, it is not the first, 
but the third of the Fj^onora overtures; and that hitherto 
known as No. 2 (1805) is the first, and No. 3 (1806) 
the second. The fourth in E major remains in its old 
position, although as wo shall presently see, it was 
nearlv being No. 5. 

It IS difficult to underxtand how Ilaslingor, being 
aware, as he was, of Seyfricd's statement, should, on 
the title page of his edition have named 1805 as tho 
year of llio composition of the Overture. One way, 
however, there is of accounting for this. At the time 
the Overture was printed only two overtures to 
Leonora were known. Thus in the Vienna Alf^emei- 
ne Musihalische Anre'ger of March 1 7th, 1831 (HasHn- 
ger's own publication) we read — "At the third 
Concert Spirituel, on the 10th inst., Beethoven's 
rarely-performed overture to Leonora (afterwards 
called Fidelio) was played. Beethoven is known to 
have superseded this work hy another, as Ixiing too 
long for dramatic effect, and too hard for an ordinarv 
orchestra," The Vienna Theaterzeitung for 1831 
speaks at page 135 of tho same concert, and praises 
the execution of the concluding prexto of the overture 
— "a piece in which it is hard mdced to make tho 
violins go well," &c. The AUegemeine mnsfk Anzei- 
ger of April 2lsl, 1831, says — "Wo havo reason 
to believe that at tho approaching performance of 
'Fidelio at the Court Theatre the two Oirertures will 
be given alternately;" and on the 12th of April, 
1832, "at the performance of Fidelio for Madame 
Fischer Achten's l>enefit — tho Overture was that 
oritrinally composed for the opera, but afterwards laid 
aside on account of its immense difficulty." There 
can be no doubt that tho two Overtures mentioned in 
these extracts are the great one in C major of 1806. 
and the fourth in E major of 1814. Now it must 
have been known that Beethoven wrote more than 
two Leonora overtures, and that the opera was 
produced in 1805 with a diflTerent overture to that 
played at its reappearance in 1806. But still, at that 
time, very little can havo been known of tho 1805 
overture (the actual first), beyond its bare existence, 
or indecrl until its performance at I^ipsic in 1840 and 
its publication in 1842 as "No. 2." And ns the 
occurrence of the passage from Florestan's air in the 
overture Opus 138 fixed it as one of the Leonora 
overtures, so the assumption was easy that it wa<« tho 
1805 one, and in this way the addition of that date to 
the title of Ilaslinger's edition may l>e explained. 

Of the existence of the Prague overture Schindler 
had no knowledge ; ho has assumed Haslinger^s date 
as correct, and, as far as I know, ho was the first to 
arrange the four overtures in the chronological order 
in which they arc at present generally accepted ; but 
it must not be overlooked that neither he nor Has- 
linger has given us anything in confirmation of 
tho assumed date of Opus 138, and all efforts have 
hitherto proved unavailing to discover its source, or 
to find any authority which should in any way 
corroborate its accuracy. In fact the date is one 
which never has been, nor can be sustained, and 
which rests entirely upon itself. 

Schindler's farther statement has anything but a 
probable sound. His words (i. 127, ii. 42 and 43) are 
as follows: — "The Overture was hardly finished 
before Beethoven's confidence began to be shaken in 
it. His friends were of the same opinion, A 



rehearsal with a small orchestra was arranged at 
Prince Lichnowsky's, at which tho work, as a whole, 
was found nnsuibiblo for a prelude to the opera. 
Neither in ideas, stvic, or character, did it suit the 
taste of the tribunal, and It was therefore laid aside." 
One cannot resist asking who it was that constituted 
this musical tribunal to which Beethoven submitted 
himself; and, indeed, who ever heaid of his submit- 
ting himself to such judgment? The utmost that can 
be true in the whole history is that the overture was 
rehearsed at Prince Lichuowsky's, and that Beethoven 
himself discovered imperfections in it and decided on 
altering them ; and this falls in with other considera- 
tions which shall be mentioned, and which it is 
hardly necessary to say will (like the foregoing) be in 
direct opposition to Schindler's statements. 

In the MS. copy of the Overture meniioned at tho 
outiiet of these remarks, there are many alterations in 
Beethoven's hand, made at a later date, probably in 
the year 1814, when ho undertook the final revision of 
his opera. Some of these alterations are only indica- 
ted and not thoroughly carried out. and in every case 
tho original reading is legible. Tho appearance of 
the MS. shows conclusively that it cannot have been a 
copy made for the press or considered as complete for 

fmhlication, a fact directly at variance with Schind- 
er's assertion (ii. 42), that Beethoven in the year 
1823 was meditating the immediate publication of the 
Overture "Op. 138," which had l)oen in tho hands of 
Stciner & Co. for several years — an assertion which is 
as incorrect as another of his siatementn (i. 127), that 
the firm of Steiner &, Co. had already (that is to say, 
in 1805^ acquired the copyright of the Overture, 
Steiner's firm not having come into existence until 
the yoar 1815. But to proceed. Some of the altera- 
tions can be read in two ways, and therefore would 
only puzzle the engraver and load to ipistakes in 
the publication. In the editions of Haslinger and 
Breitkopf all tho intelligible and available alterations 
have been included.* 

But this was not all. When he was pre aring the 
opera for its third appearance, in 1814, he took tho 
Overture in hand and entirely remodelled it. The 
principal themes wero retained, but tho key was 
changed into E major. That in this form it was in- 
tended for Fidelio there can be no manner of doubt ; 
for, in the sketches, the chief themes of the Overture 
are intermixed with passages from Florestan's air at 
the beginning of tho second act. 

Beethoven, however, did not carry these intentions 
into practice, but wrote instead the well known 
Overture in E major. Had he done so we should 
probably have had five overtures to Leonora, and the 
Overture of 1807 would have been regarded as the 
forerunner of a fourth in 1814, just as that of 1805 (tho 
real No I) is now regarded as the patent of that of 
1806. It seems probable that when Beethoven first 
thought of an entire revision of tho overture Op. 138 
he put it before him in its original form and key, 
made a few alterations, and added the title " Charac- 
teristic Overture." The question now remains. If, 
according to the ordinary belief, tho Overture Op. 
138 was composed in 1805 aad was the actual first of 
tho Leonora overtures, is it explicable, is it possible to 
believe that, at the final revision of his opera, in the 
year 1814. ho should have gone back to a work from 
which ho was separated by so enormous a gap as the 
two great Overtures of C major? 

*It may be iotenwtlDg her* to draw attentlAo to tb« prin- 
cipal of tliefle corrections In the Introduetlon, bars 28, 24. 25, 
20, Mnd 27, which Beethoven has altered and shortened by a 
whole bar. 



A Musical Tour in North Germany. 

DY DR. WILLIAM SPARK. — NO. 6. 

(From the London Choir.) 

In the evening I followed the usual custom of the 
musical people of Dresden, and wont to tho Opera- 
house, a huge temporary wooden building, capable of 
searing three thousand persons, erected shortly after 
the lamentable fire at the late splendid Opera-house, 
which was totally destroyed. The prices of admis- 
sion varied from Ss. 6d. to 9d., tho house being so 
constructed that every one could both hear and see 
well. I had a front stall in the parquette, immedi- 
ately ic front of the sta^e and orchestra, and I was 
delighted to find on receiving a programme that my 
long wished for oppostunit^ of hearing one of Wag- 
ner's most popular operas in Germany was now to 
be gratified. Wo were to havo tho "Meister-singer," 
and it was certainly put upon the stage and performed 
most effectively, 'rhe orchestra consisted of about 
sixty performers, directed by that able musician and 
composer Dr. Julius Rietz, Mondcls<olin's friend. 
Whether from the intense heat and the want of proper 
ventilation in tho building, or from the want of re- 
pose, variety and relief in the music, I was quite 
overcome at the end of the first act, and was com- 
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pcUed to return to my hot»*l — perhnps n wiser, hut 
certainly n 8:iddcr man. Undoubtedly Wajrncr's in- 
strumentation U tho work ofa m-ister and not for one 
moment does he iipparently allow the performers to 
indulge in tho luxury of n few hnra rest. Nearly 
ererv instrument iif the orchestra seemed to have an 
ohligato part, and all were playinf; at one and the 
same time. It was impossible to cAtch more than the 
ghost or fraG;ment of a tune. No sooner did the cnr 
find a snatch of pretty m*»lody wlipn it instantly frnve 
place to another equally brief; cverv conceivable de- 
vice seemed to bo employed to render every subject 
peculiar and fragmentary, and yet undoubtedly many 
of the dramatic situations were powerful and effec- 
tive. Especially interesting was the opening portion 
of the opera at the conclusion of the singular and 
overwrouirht overture. Hero tho scene in the church, 
the groupings, and never censing action of two or 
three score of people on the stage, undoubtedly ex- 
cite lively interest, and seemed to bo hitfhiy and fully 
appreciated by the composer's numerous admirers, 
who were present iu full force, and some of whom 
did their best to impress upon mv mind the sublime 
superiority of this and other Wagnerian effusions 
over the masterpieces of those great musicians whom 
either my education or my prejudices had taujbt 
mo to esteem the highest. I did not hear very much 
of Wagner's music, hut what I did hear 1 can con- 
scientiously say I did not like. Kichard Wacner's 
music may possibly be worthy of association, as his 
admirers affirm, with the greatc«t operatic in.^pi- 
rations of Gluck, Mozart, Weber, Rossini and Mey- 
erbeer ; it may be pos.sessed of many of the hisihe^t 
attributes of the art; it may, and does undoubtedly 
interest a large section of his countrymen : it may in 
its association with the dramatic hooks of his own 
construction produce novel snd startling effects; but 
it will never, in my humble opinion, become popular 
with those who lo\'e music for music's sake, and be- 
lieve that melody, form and rhythm, and clearness ( f 
design are essential elements in all good and beauii 
ful music. The works of the great masters, which 
defy the inroads of time, possess the two essentials of 
life and greatness, beauty aud truth ; Ixjauty as evi- 
denced in its inspired tune and loveliness ; truth in 
conforming to the canons of art and to those rules of 
composition by which the man of genius avails him- 
self of scholarship, to cement and consolidate his 
ideas. It won'd seem that Wagner, in his late pro- 
ductions, has aimed too much at mystifiouion, or 
perhaps he regards it as oriirinality. And yet he has 
produced pleasing and intelligable music. His opera, 
"The Flying Dutchman," composed thirty years 
ago. and produced with considerable success in I^n- 
don this year, is not only natunil nnd flowing in its 
music, but i-i sufficiently interesting and original to 
warrant the assertion that, had this composer followed 
the bent of his early inclination and genius, he would 
have brought the whole musical world to acknowl- 
edge that he was the great musinil apostle his fol- 
lowers and admirers now claim him to be — a claim 
to which, I venture to think, any but prejudiced peo- 
ple will derfV his li^ht. 

The day following I visited the Royal Porcelain 
Stores, nnd also took the wclome opportunity of see- 
ing the magnificent collection of paintings in the fa- 
mous and extensive Gallery, where are a number of 
representations of tho interiors of churches by Peter 
Neuf, which will well repay careful study — and no- 
ably a nMiiarkaMe effort of Gherin^'s, piiintcd in the 
year 1665, in which there appears a lanje organ, ele- 
vated on a screen over two arches ; but all this has 
been so frequently described elsewhere, that any fur- 
ther account is unnecessary. In iho evening, after 
having lx*cn present atone of those sumptuous din- 
ners for which the largo hotels in Dresden are so cel- 
ebrated, I repaired to the charming Belvidere Gar- 
dens on the biink<« of the Klhe. and there listened to 
the ttsual excellent band iu the company of hundrodn 
of persons enjoying themselves in a similar tranquil 
way, and apparentiv intensely appreciative of the 
pleasant strains. The next moining (Tuesday) I 
proci5eded to the Hotkirche and kept my appointment 
with its well known organist, Herr Gnstav Merkel, 
whom I found waiting for me. Ho began at onco to 
show the specialities and powers of the noble instru- 
ment wliich, built by Sillicrmann in 1754, has three 
manuah and a pcdnl organ of eight stops ; the fol- 
lowing being its disposition : — 



MANUAL I. 

Feet. 

Prln'-tpal 16 

Il«>rdQn..* ......16 

ynfTott •••• ■..••■JO 

VriiH'ipHl 8 

(litniha • 8 

Kohil(»rr 8 

Troniprte 8 

OcrHTA 4 

Spi xHSte 4 

Quint 2 3-3 

OcUT« 2 



Tens 18-6 

Cvmb^l 8 fnf. 

Mlxmr 4 

Cornett. . . .' 5 

Tremulant. 

MANUAL 2. 

QafntatSn... IB 

Principal 8 

Qttdnokt 8 

QiiintHton 8 

Unrlainiiri.i. 8 

OcUre 4 



Feet. 

RohrflHte 4 

NiiMat 2 23 

OrtHTe 2 

Trra 13-6 

Flaceolet 1 

Mixtor 4 Tag, 

Cornft [Kclio] 5 fuiT' 

Vox hiimana 8 

Schwvbung. 

MANUAL.3. 

n<>diirt 8 

Sch.ilmrl 8 

PiirirlDal 4 

Rohrfla^** 4 

Quinte[Ked[ 2 2^ 



Octsre 2 

Tht% 4-6 

QiitntD 11 3 

Sifflar 1 

Mixtur 3 

PEDAL. 

nobnaffx •.. ,na 

Pn(iiiiin« 16 

PilnHpul ...16 

OrtuT^ 8 

Trompeto 8 

OcrnTe 8 

Tmnipete 4 

Mixtur 6 

CoppeV 



No organ I heard in Germ an v pleased mft better 
than this : it has a ringing qnnlity of tone of a rich 
and powerful character, and, were the reeds equal to 
the flue work, the instrument would, for its f-izc, be 
quite unsurpass<'d. As wiih previous German or- 
crnnlsts, Herr Merkel poli»ely requested me first lo 
try the organ, which I did by plavinir some English 
compositions, thst appeared creatlv to interest him ; 
and afterwards he performed in hi< own admirable 
style Bach's Passacaglia in C minor, one of Schu- 
mann's Fugues on the name of 'R^f*h, aud some of 
his own charming composirions. The reverberation 
and echo in this church, when empty, are great in- 
deed, greater than I have heard in our Enffli-jh Ca- 
thedrals and large public huildines. aud I need 
scarcely add that this fact considerably militated 
against the clear and distinct hearing of the mu«ic. 
I ought to mention that the case which contains the 
organ is one of immense size, excellent design, and 
mo-^t richly ornamented. Most of the 16lt. metal 
pipes are placed iu front and divided into five com- 
partments. 

The next dav, in accordance with an invitation, I 
paid a visit to Dr. Julius Hietx. when we di'!cn«sed 
at length mu«icnl matters in ceneral. but more par- 
ticularly the redoubtable Riehnrd Wagner, ns well as 
organ-music, German and English. As with other 
Germans, I found him also quite unacquainted with 
any compositions for the king of instruments by Eng- 
lishmen, and I felt it therefore a pleasure to he able 
to enlichten this able musician by coing through with 
him not only many excellent works written for the 
organ, but also several eanta'tas, anthems. &c., by 
some of our first composers. On the whole, he seemed 
somewhat surprised and much gratified by their t e- 
rusal. I WHS hijrhly pleaded to receive from Dr. 
Riet35 flcopy of a new and exqui«ito duet which he 
had just written for orean and violin, and which, 
since my return to England, I h.ive frequently intro- 
duced (such favor has it earned) at my own oriran 
concerts in Tweeds. The pleasure of my visit to this 
most nmLnblc musician was furdier enhanced by a 
promise from him to send me a contribution for my 
organ book. 

On the evening of the snme day, after having dis- 
covered and supplied myself with many new musical 
publications of much interest and beniiiy, I left Dies- 
den for Magdeburg. During the journey a singular 
incident occurred, which showed unmistakably how 
well the musical education of the young is cared for in 
Germany. 

Atone of the stations (O^ehatz) where we stopped 
for refreshments, a nnml>er of boys (probably twenty) 
returning from school, were met bv their companions 
and also by several young girls, whose joy at return- 
ing home was evidenced In their beaming, hnppv 
countenances. The whole party quickly farmed into 
a procession, aud, marching off two abreast with mil- 
itary preeision, headed by tho biggest boy, who play- 
ed ft large accordion, sang with excellent time and 
accent to appropriate words a pretty and simple two- 
part song. 

1 reached Magdcbure in the middle of the nijrht, 
and early on the following morning called upon Dr 
Ritter. the organist of the CHthcdral, to whom T had 
a letter of introduc!ion, but to my great disappoint- 
ment found that he had left home only tho day pre- 
vious for his usual fortnight's holiday, ami that the 
immense Cathedral organ which I had travelled nearly 
200 miles to hear, would not and could not, as my 
informant told me, be played during the doctor's ab- 
sence. I bad. therefort!, to content myself with an 
in«pcciion of the C«ithedral, in which are many beau- 
tiful objects of art, the marble pulpit especially claim- 
ing attention, and with eliciting snch information of 
the organ as the attendants of the Cathedral could af- 
ford me. The instrument which now stands in the 
church was built under the direction of Dr. Ritter by 
N. Renbke. of Hansncindorf. near Qtiedlenburg. at a 
cost of 7000 thalers. It has four manuals, eighty-one 
registers, and 52.56 pipes, most of the metal pipes 
being made of almost pure tin ; it has also the ad- 
vantaire of the pneumatic lever, and other modern 
inventions for facilitatinir performance. On leaving 
the Cathedral, which I did with a deep sigh of dis- 
appointment, having travelled so far for such small 



resnlts, I encountered several troops of artillery just 
proceeding from the great fortress of Magdeburg, and 
who have been since, I understand, actively engaged 
in the thick of the war. I was now anxious to re- 
tuin to my friends at Hamburg, for which hospitable 
c'tv I left'at 11-30 a. m., arriving there safely at 
510 p. m. 

(To be Continued). 



Education in Art 



"We must abandon the idea that art is a device of 
Icisnre and luxury, a meretricious addition, which the 
palled appetite of self indnlireneo nnd superfluous 
wealth makes to its wenry stork of the merely asefnl 
and the necessary. It is man's inmo<t dream and 
longinc for perfection, strii-inir to realize itself in ex- 
ternal forms. Oh, what hiddeu poetry ibfro l« in nil 
snnls ! what latent wealth of sentiment, what sensi- 
bility to beau'y, what yearning for harmony and fine 
effects of tones and chords in color and tune ! Who 
does not see the secret evidence of an inexhaustible 
capacity for the enjoyment and use of beauty in color 
and form, in every lovelv wom«in*s dress, however 
humble. — the twist and folds of her hair, the plaits 
in her hod:c». the sweep and set of her skirts, the 
neatness and finish of jier simplest attire 1 And 
what American home — ay. cabin — has not some 
shrine of taste, even though it were only the white 
curtains in the spare room, the few pictures, perhaps 
cut from the newspaper, over the daughter's chest of 
drawers, or the posey sti'ck in a bniken bottle upon 
the mantle piece ? . '• . We commend this example, 
then, to our village circles. Three tiroes in the year, 
at least, have a wries of tableaux in your town hall. 
Let all the people come tocether. Make the occasion 
one of charily. Let it build up, now this, now that, 
religious or philanthropic cause. Let all join to aid 
the C'Ongregational, the Episcopal, the Unitarian or 
Universalist Society, which ever happens to be the 
beneficiary for the day. Mutual consideration and 
common charity will thus l>e promoted ; above all, 
taste and beauty will creep into the community. 
Worship will catch unexpected inspiration : home 
will grow more artistic and beaut iful ; sparks of genius 
will be struck out of many cold seeming breasts ;^ old 
people will appf>ar in new characters; many prejudi- 
ces will l>e softened ; sectarian rsncor will subi^ido ; 
and the wealth and richness of humanity will come 
ont of what seemed monotonoas and nnpromi^*ing 
spheres. Dull aud vnlgar life will put on a Utile 
bnivery and ornament ; the taste for pictures will 
grow ; the better art jonrnals will be taken ; more 
attention given to dotnesfic and church music : a 
finer sense of c**lor and form in nature ho developed ; 
and the sacred and divine mission of art be sped on 
its way, in a country now so bare of its refining in- 
fluences, yet so ready to carry it, finally, to a pitch 
never before realized in religion or common life. — 
Old and Xew. 



Wht Orn Art is Poor. Tho Gothic cathe- 
drals were built when the builder and the priest and 
the peop!c were overpowered by their faith. Ix>ve 
and fi>ar laid every stone. The Nl:i<U)nnas of Raphael 
and Titian wefe made to be worshipped. Tragedy 
was instituted for the like purpose, and the miraclea 
of music all spranir out of some genuine enthusiasm, 
and never out of dilu^tanteism and holidays. Now 
thev langnish because their purpose la merely exhi- 
bition. Who cares, who knows what works of art 
our government have ordered to be made for the cap- 
iiol ? They are a mere flourish to please the eye of 
persons who have associations with books and galler- 
ies. B'lt in Greece, the Demos of Athens divided 
into political factions upon the merits of Phidias. 

In this country, at this time, other interests than 
religion and patriotism are predominant, and the arts, 
the daughter-* of enthn«iasm, do not flourish. Tho 
L'cniiinc off-jpring of our niling passions we behold, 
I^ouular institutions, the school, the reading-room, 
the telcjrraph, tho post-ofii^'e, the exchange, the in- 
surance co'Upany, and the immense harvest of eco- 
nomical inventions arc the fruit of the equality aud 
the boundless lilxirty of lucrative callinirs. These are 
superficial wants ; and their fruits are the superficial 
institutions. But as far as they accelerate the end of 
political freedom and national education, they are 
preparing the soil of man for fairer flowers and fruits 
in another age. For beauty, truth and goodness are 
not obsolete ; they sprinir eternal in the breast of man ; 
thev are indigenous in Massachusetts as in Tuscany 
or 'the isles of Greece. And that Eternal Spirit 
whose triple fare tlicy are, moulds from them forever, 
for his immortal child, images to remind him of the 
Infinite and Fair.~-A\/ierson. 
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IHiisifJiI Correspnhnte. 

Chicago, Drc. 7.~Since mj last letter qaire a 
number of more or less important events have occu- 
pied onr musical attention. There is doubt whether 
the concerts of the Chicago Quintette Society will be 
carried through the senson, thej were given at so 
great a loss. This, however, was partly owing to 
bad management. The advertising and other ex- 
penses were made too great. Of concert tronpcs we 
have had three or four, The Lcfranc concerts were 
very poorly attended. Miss Kellogs: had a small 
house, yet larger than Lefranc. The Barnabee troupe 
came nearest being what it purported. Mrs. H. M. 
Smith was greatly admired for her simple and unaf- 
fected way of singing. Arbnckle's melody playing 
has never been surpassed here. Barnabee himself, 
of course, was the trorop card— if yon know what 
that means. In the West everybody is supposed to 
know the mysteries of Euchre, Draw Poker, and 
other similar games of genius. 

Miss Adelaide Phillipps came here for two con- 
certs last week. She employed a small orchestra led 
by Mr. Grosscnrth, a very good but terribly un- 
graceful conductor. The -accompaniments were 
fairly done (much better than what I hear of Maret- 
zek's performances for Nilsson), but the oboes and 
clarinets were rough enough. The programmes did 
not strike me as interesting, though I have been as- 
sured by members of the troupe that they were excel- 
lent. Miss Phillipps sang Handel's noble old melo- 
dy "Lascia ch' io pianfja" as she alone can sing it, 
and "[7navoc« jtoco fa,** and some lighter things 
among which "Comin' thro' the rye." In this latter 
she puts in a run near the end that almost spoils the 
song for me. The entire artistic interest of the con- 
cert centred in Miss Phillips, and, as she coiffined her- 
self to one good song in each programme, it was no 
wonder the public gave her hardly a larger house 
than it had already given Kellogg. One Sundi^, 
however, she and L^vy were engaged to sing at 
Unity Church at the regular Organ Concert, the 
price of which was raised to fifty cents, for the bene- 
fit of the Sabbath School. The house was crowded, 
nearly seven hundred dollars being taken. The suc- 
cess was complete. Miss Phillips sang in her best 
method Costa's "I dreamt I was in heaven," and 
"Pidtd'* from the Prophtte. The first was the 
grandest artistic triumph that onr concert-rooms 
have witnessed for many years. From all quarters I 
learn that the impression was most profound. There 
is one point in Miss Phillipps' singing that I must 
make bold to criticize, and that is i^e noise of her 
aspirations. 1 do not think it at all necessary that 
the breathing should be audible throughout a large 
hall, as in this case, and I speak of it because it is the 
one blemish on what else were well -nigh perfect. I 
ought to have particularly referred to Miss Phillipps' 
singing in **Una voce poca fa" which was the most 
finished piece of vocalism ever heard here, as many 
say. Not having been here so long, I cannot say. 
The price of concerts must bo lowered or small 
houses will always ensao. People will, not pay 
opera prices for one or two good songs. 

In this Sunday Concert Mr. Creswold played the 
Andante con moto from Mendelssohn's A minor sym- 
phony, Monastery Bells, and the Overture to Jan- 
credi. This gentleman is one of the most pleasing 
popular oi^anists in the country, having a very dis- 
criminative taste for orchestral cfTects. In my descrip- 
tion of his technique as being "showy but superficial," 
I was perhaps rather sweeping, and as I have been re- 
peatedly called to account for it, I now rise to ex- 
plain. By a showy technique I mean command 
enough of the organ to appear to play almost every- 
thing, and facility in stop-work enough to make rapid 
and effective changes. By "supcrficiel" I mean to 
lay that the pedal playing is not phrased, the man- 



uals in intricate passages are not always clear, and 
that all light un-organ-likc music is better performed 
than that which is proper to the instrument. Never- 
theless this gentleman is really an acquisition to oar 
city, and as a popular player his failings lean to vir- 
tue's side. 

Mr. Dudley Buck's recitals continue. I append 

programmes : 

Fourth. 

Sonat* in T> minor, Op. 15 .T. A. VanSyken. 

AndAiite, from tlie "Sonata Pattorato," Op. 28. 

Beethnren. 

Th«m<>, Vnriatlonii and Finale in A flat.. Tbiele. 

Pieturrn from the Orif»nt. Op. 66. No II Schumann. 

Tniniirrtptlon, from th« Piano Dantti Weber. 

Prwlude and PiifruA. on tUe name Bach J. 8. Bneh. 

OTerture to Stradella" Vlotoir. 

Fiflh. 

a. Grand Prelnde (n B minor Banb. 

b, Stndy, No. 6, to Canon Form Sebnmann. 

Conrerfo, Nn. 2, In B flat Handel. 

Rondo Gmzloiio Rpohr. 

Concert Fantasia, on the Prajer from *'Der Freisehntz.*' 

F Lux. 

f*prinfr 9onfr and Romance, Op. (% Srhnmann. 

OT^rtnre to th« "Merry Wires of Windsor" NIcoIhI. 

Adagio , Op. »> G . Merlcel . • 

^Organist to the King of Saxony. 

Of the difficulty of some of these selections I need 
not inform eastern organists. The audiences at these 
recitals are of the most select. I am glad to say that 
the series is a complete financisl success. Every sin- 
gle one of these pieces was performed with great fin- 
ish, and the most perfect neatness, combined with an 
intelligent artistic feeling. 

On the 16th and 17th we hare a Beethoven Festi- 
val by the Concordia Society. The Choral Sympho- 
ny will he given, and other great works. Ftdelio 
will be given in February. Yours, 

DeR FRBTBCnUETZ. 

German Music in Italy. 

Florence, Not. 26, 1870. Florence has been 
called the capital of bad music, and the title is, alas, 
too well merited. From time to time there U a con- 
vulsive, spasmodic cfibrt to introduce classical mu»ic. 
The effort fails and hope dies. A quartet of stringed 
instruments give several concerts in Lent, and man- 
age to pay expenses; and last spring Hans Von 
BcBLOw gave us two fine orchestral concerts with a 
good substantial programme. This same great per- 
former is still hero. He has ccasetl to dispute the po- 
sition of first German pianist with Rubinstein and 
Tausig in his own country, and has made Florence 
his home for the present. Ho is certainly one of the 
finest living pianists. Perhaps ho is not fo grand in 
very difllicult octave passages as Tausig, nor has he 
as much sentiment as Rubinstein ; but with an ex- 
quisite delicacy of touch he combines a wonderful 
power of understanding and translating music. He 
brings out that part of music which has been produced 
hy brain-work, rather than that part which has come 
pur ly from the heart For this reason he is emi- 
nently fitted to perform the works of Bkbtiiovbn, 
and during this month he has given us three concerts 
devoted exclusively to that composer. On the first 
evening he gave his early productions— none later 
than 1801, — consisting of a piano solo : 
• "Sonata quasi fantasia. Op. 27, No. 1." Duets: 
piano and violin, and piano and violoncello ; and a 
trio of piano, violin and violoncello. The second eve- 
ning was devoted to the second period of Beethoven's 
development, ending about 1808 ; and the third eve- 
ning gave us works composed between that date and 
1821. The opportunity of studying the groat prince 
of composers was most admirable, the execution 
could not be surpassed ; the position of the concert 
hall was convenient to all ; and the price of tickets 
was reasonable. What was the result f Barely two 
hundred people were present I Uussians, Germans, 
English and Americans formed the audience. Ital- 
ians were sprinkled in here and there, and the few 
who did come disturbed the rest by talking, for " 'tis 
their nature to." 

Let us therefore take this example, added to many 
others, as a proof that the Italians as a nation do not 



love classical music, and why ? Principally, I think, 
for two reasons, the first of which is habit. Their ears 
are accustomed to melodies, and not to carefully stud- 
ied harmonies. It is not the fashion to like harmo- 
nies. An Aria is what every young lady is expected 
to warble ; and an effective, showy waltz is the most 
elaborate allowable parlor piece. If, on the contrary, 
classical music should become fashionable, very many 
would necessarily be fascinated by its intrinsic merits 
and cultivate the taste for it ;. but even then it would 
gain ground but slowly on Italian soil. Secondly, it 
cannot grow in the peculiar atmosphere of Italian so> 
ciety. The character of the people is exactly the 
opposite of its character. They decidedly object to 
depth ; not to seriousness, but to excessive solidity. 
Their diet is not solid. Their wines are light. Their 
religion Is not a severe one. Their exercise is always 
gentle. The rain in Italy never seems very wet nor 
fire very hot. The only thing that seems to be very 
intense is solar heat, and that affects their whole be- 
ing. Their conversation is sun shiny, but seldom 
profound. They consider life in general as rather a 
sun-shiny afTsiir ; and their bean-ideal seems to be to 
bask peacefully in the sun-shine whenever there is 
any to bask in. All this is evidently opposed to that 
patient, reflective, metaphysical German nature, of 
which classical music is tho offspring. Such music, 
being the resnlt of careful and profound human 
thought and imbned with sentiment, requires evi- 
dently close attention and concentration for its perfect 
appreciation, besides a certain musical education on 
the part of the listener. No thouglit is worth much 
if its full import is evident at its first expression, and 
no mnsic is worth much that does not require study 
and that does not produce new impressions at each 
repetition. Beetho%'en's music is eminently of this 
class. Tho Italians are certainly capable of under- 
stand it, as far as mental power goes, hut it must nec- 
essarily be distasteful to them, ^s one of them said 
to me : "When I want to study, I take up my ge- 
ometry; vshen I seek entertainment, let me have 
some pleasant light music of Donizetti or Bellini, 
and none of the idiomatic, problematic and fanatic 
enigmas of Wagner and the other Teutons." 

Finally, let ns remark, that all things act recipro- 
cally. If the Italians reject good, nntricious music*, 
they must in turn bo influence<l by that inferior arti- 
cle which their musical nnturo lives upon ; and we 
Americans, who are not yet mature us a nation, but 
still in process of formation, may take a lesson from 
these happy Southerners. We may lay it down as a 
law, that every successful effort to cultivate the Amer- 
ican taste for classical music is a help toward making 
the national mind thoughtful and elevated. 

SiXBLA. 

The New Opera, "Qulnara." 

DT BIO. MAESTRO LinANI. 

Florrnce, Nov. 10. 1870.— The production of 
music in Italy, like its vegetation, is spontaneous and 
abundant. Naples will • soon l)e put down in the 
school geographies as "a ciiy of 70o,OOO inhabitants, 
etc. Its chief products being maccaruni and compo- 
sers; the diffv-rence being that the maccaroni is ex- 
cellent and the composers otherwise." PetrclU, 
however, has real merit and a good stylo, although 
he is a Neapolitan. But the author of "Gulnnni" is 
a Roman, and this is his first opera. He is a man 
about thirty-five, of a light bniU figure, delicate com- 
plexion, very black hair and eyes, and an unusually 
pleasant voice. He has studied at Home and pub- 
lished numerous minor pieces. 

Sig. Libaui paid five thousand francs to have his 
opera put on the stage, besides one-half of the ex- 
penses of new costumes, which adds another thous- 
sand, and other incidental expenses, such as music 
copying, etc. The conditions are as usual in Italy. 
If the opera fails, Sig. Libani loses 6,500 francs. If 
It is a success, tho director of the opera company pays 
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a certain per eent. of the nett receiptf, and the com- 
poser is rery likely to sell his opera to some music 
pablisher. 

The fint representation was on Nor. 9th, at the 
Pagliano, the lar^gest opera hoose in Florence. The 
plot is laid in Germany in the 12th century. Job 
(barytone) is the nsorper of his brother's throne, and 
co?ets Regina for his bride. Regina (soprano) lores 
Oberto, a noble of the court. Gnlnara (contralto) is 
a former coorterjin of Frederick Biirbarossa, and is 
full ofrengeance against the usurping brother Job. 
Regina is very ill and Oberto swears to do anything 
that Gnlnara nay ask of him if she will cure Regina 
by a secret process known only to herself, and the 
compact is made. Frederick Barbarossa returns as 
a pilgrim and learns of Gnlnara's plans of Teugeance. 
Regina appears ready for the marriage ceremony. 
Job steps in and chsllenges Oberto. Frederick, bow- 
er, also appears, stops the duel, and banishes Job. 
n the foarth and last act, Job is discovered on the 
seashore. Gnlnara brings Oberto to the spot and 
swears to pat an end to Regina nnless Oberto stabs 
Job. Frederick appears again just in the nick of 
time to save Job. Gulnara comes in and recognises 
her former king and confesses her plan, which was 
that Oberto was to kill Job, his own father, to avenge 
the supposed death of Frederick. Gulnara blesses 
Regina and Oberto, and dies. 

There is nothing striking or original in the plot ; 
there is little incident and no real climax. The cho- 
rus stands helplessly looking on, and seems almost 
like the chorus of a Greek tragedy. The whole plot 
lacks unity, and the music is in harmony with the 
plot There are numerous bits of harmony and pas- 
sages that are very pathetic. The tenor solo in the 
third act, and a final sextet with full orchestra are 
really excellent; but the connecting passages are 
awkward and unmeaning. The composition of 
the opera shows decided immaturity. The composer 
has made use of alibis instrumental force through- 
out the opera. To be sure, he has balanced the in- 
struments very well, but the uninterrupted, full vol- 
ume of sound becomes monotonous : and Sig. Libani 
has furthermore an unfortunate tendency to make 
long crescendo movements with a loud explosion of 
. brass instruments at the end. The bassoon seems to he 
a favorite instrument with him, and its frequent promi- 
nence produces a most unpleasant efibct The vocal 
part of the opera is melodious only for the tenor. 
The contralto part descends almost into loud recita- 
tion ; and the bass generally meanders carelessly 
among his five lowest notes. The composer fre- 
quently leaves the singers unsupported by the instru- 
ments. This effect is ofken very pleasing, especially 
in picMO choruses well performed ; but the Italians 
sing too much by ear to execute this style of music 
well, and consequently the two choruses of that na- 
ture failed most pitiably : one, on the stage, where 
the tenors took the wrong note, and another, behind 
the scenes, where they were all out of time. On the 
whole it may be said that the vocal pait is monoto- 
nous and commonplace ; that tlie composer has paid 
much greater attention to the orchestration ; that the 
opera shows careful work and little sign of great ge- 
nius. We should say that Sig. Libani had studied 
Gluck and Wagner and that he was a weak dilution 
of them both, lacking the characteristic clearness and 
parity of the former, as well as the daring boldness 
of the latter. "Gnlnara" will probably cross neither 
the seas nor the Alps ; but there is a possibility that 
the name of Libani may do so at some future day. 
We remember that Traviata was hissed at its first 
representation, and Sannambula for the first six 

nights ; and yet Verdi and Bellini have won much 
fame. 

The Pagliano was quite full and the audience was 
unusually attentive and quiet The "claqueurs" 
and friends of the composer managed to create some 
applause during the first three acts ; but a dead silence 
at the end of tto opera told plainly that it had been 
weighed in the balance and found wanting. The 



probability is that Sig. Libani will pocket his disap- 
pointment and a loss of 6,500 francs. 

The failure of this individual is however of little 
importance except in its generic siirnification. The 
system of producing now operas only at the expense 
of the composer is evidently disastrous to the devel- 
opment of genius. No voung man dares to attempt 
an opera nnless he has five or ten thousand francs to 
spare ; whereas a competent jury might be formed to 
decide knowingly whether a work had real merit and 
was worthy of representation or not. In which case 
every aspirant t > musical fame miirht do his best and 
in case of failure his time only would be lout. 

SiXBLA. 



S^tg^t's lonrnal of Pitsu. 



BOSTON. DEC. 17, 1870. 

For IHrighi*! Jovrnftl of Made. 

BeeihovexL 

God eomaeimtM hta higfa-prlMta with an oil 

or anetlOB, potoofc llir iM^ood our dKomp, 

And lead! tbnn wbart bif awfUI glorj b«uiM, 

Throaiili ni||«d pftthmys of diriowt toll ; 

Tor pasM oomes porfwtMt thro* Ufe*t tormoll ; 

And crownAd tonlf, like erowoM hMd», moft bear 

Of anguiah, mora than Joy, a rojal ihara, 

(Ay, thoagh with oompwiiBd llp« and baart rteoll !) 

For tha giaat joy avolvcd tharsftom to Man. 

And 10 wa moarn not o*ar tha dnar aetata 

Whieh ehadowad thaa, Baathovan, irith Iti baB,~ 

A priea bow email Ibr pririlaga bow gnat !— 

When tby looked eenae groped apward and found thare 

The ehlning ladder icaebing through the air. 

J. a. B. 
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To the Statae of Beethoven in the Kuie 

Hall. 

With downeaet brow, ae wrapt Id aneinp giand. 
Thou etaodeet ever, through the lonely night, 
• Or when the halt, through ail Ite Itetenlng height, 
■ehoee thy miufe from eome mat tar hand. 

wondroQs beaven-taaght epirit, who bait planned 
Theee maglo*woven barmoDlee aright 
To hold ne epell-bound In a etrange delight. 
While eaoh aoMtlon etarte at thy oommand, 

Oannot the subtle language of thine art 
Wall ne some message tnm the silent shore 
Thrilllag the depths of rvary world-worn heart ? 
A ehlldlsh longing ! Thou hast told before 

What we, at best, Interpret but in part : 
We oould not understand thee telling more. 
— Harvard Advocate ^ Dee. 9. 



The Centennial Celebration. 

One hundred years ago to day, in the Electoral 
city of Bonn upon the Rhine, of humble parentage, 
was bom the Great Musician, whose harmonies are 
ringing through the world as the most fitting medium 
men can find for the expression of the universal heart- 
felt honor to his memory. For what can we say of him, 
which his own music, through a thousand tongues, 
in forms as manifold and fresh and individual as the 
creations of a Shakespeare, do not say for us with an 
eloquence and power surpassing human speech 1 
Who shall express him truly, if it be not himself* 
Who declare his meaning, if we do not feel it in his 
Symphonies f 

In the Elector's service, like his fathers, be grew 
up there in Bonn, while the fierce Revolution was 
growing and ripening into the whirlwind that swept 
away the Electorate and changed so much of the 
old order of things. Ilis genius, too, his music was 
full of the new life, the spirit of the New Era. Ideals 
of a better future, of Liberty and Brotherhood, of 
Love and Truth and Beauty, of Unity and perfect 
Order, fired his soul and throb forever in those "strug- 
gling chords" which he "tore" out of life's hard ex- 
perience, and resolved them all into sublime assur- 
ance of eternal Joy and Peace. Happy and great 
must be the Fatherland, which counts among its sons 
a Beethoven, af^er a Bach, a Handel, a Haydn, Mo- 
sart and po many great ones! United Germany, 
peaceful and strong, intelligent and just, foremost in 



high ideals and good works, shall be but the fulfil- 
ment of the song of all her great tone-prophets. How 
could a people whose civilization has been all impreg- 
nated with such deep, earnest music, fail at last to 
triumph over the more shallow, baneful civilization 
whose chief ideal was "la gioire*' and evermore ag- 
gressive ? If the music of a people be the expres- 
sion, as we certainly believe, of the inmost deepest 
mora] quality and instinct of that people, then the 
ascendency of Germany in European politics as well 
as culture has been for two centuries most signally 
foreshadowed. 

But such an influence does not stop with national 
boundaries ; it includes the world. Here in the New 
World, babes as we were in Art, the music of the 
modern master was particularly sympathetic to the 
ideals, the whole spirit of the young, free republic. 
Beethoven's music speaks to our people with more 
quickening power than any other. Here in New 
England, in Boston, nursery of generous ideas and 
larger culture, Beethoven is as much a household 
name as Shakespeare. With the hearing of the Fifth 
Symphony, some thirty years ago, our musical cul- 
ture and enthusiasm, in any live and earnest sense, 
may be said to have begun. We knew him before 
we knew Haydn or Mozart. We began with the 
greatest ; he led in the rest ; all the nine Symphonies 
have become fSsmiliar to all musically appreciative 
persons, and are prized among the very choicest treas- 
ures of our life. What city has a calling to take 
part, in the best way it can, though it be humble, in 
the universal celebration, if not Boston 1 

But to our ta«k, which, for the present, is to give 
our portion of the Commemorative protpamme, be- 
ginning at home. 



Beethoven in Boston. 

The prognunme of the weak eannot be fklriy stated without 
a glanee at the whole season. The InltUtlve (In honoring the 
gnat SjmpbonM, was natnimlly i%hen by the Symphony Con- 
eerts. of whIeh the whole aeries of ten has been made to pivot 
upon the Idea of Beetboteu. Not only the concert of this 
week (the fourth), but the opening concert, Nov. 8, and the 
elodng one of next Hareb (28d) have Beethoven proframmes. 
Moreover the Symphonies of the seeend and third concerts 
have r sprasen t s d bis great predecee wrs , Haydn and Mcavt, 
the series to be continued after the birthday by bis followers : 
Sehubart, Mendelssohn, Schumann and Oade. The pweenta 
tion of the four '* Leonora" Orerturee Is another significant ala 
Ittrfon. Altogether the ten concerts give us of Beethoven* 
Symphonies : the three grmtest, Nos. 6, 7 and 9, the whole 
ssaaon ending with the ez^uMte, sunshiny No. 8; of his 
OvsrtnrM, all the gvsat ones ; the two flfie.«t piano CoooertM 
[In O and B fla ) ; the Choral Fantasia, and divers smaller se- 
lections.— So much for Boeton^s own part. Theodore Thomas 
also caught the q»Irie, while bis admirable Orchestra were 
here, and gave two noble Beethoven concerts In October, add- 
ing to the liet of Symphonies the *'Bralea" and the *'Fssto- 
lal," with much more of Beethoven. 

And now Ibr the programme of his Birthday Week. 

1. TkfMfaif A/iemooHf Dec. 18. The Oommemoratlon bo> 
gaa with the Public Behearsal of the Iburth Symphony Oon- 
cert. 

8. Thursuiay AJtfmoon. Hie Concert, the noblest of the 
s e as o n . Programme : Third and gr ea t est '*Lsonore" Over- 
ture ; Soprano Seena tnm "ndetio/' by Mme. JoHAVHSiir ; 
■Seventh Symphony.— Part IT. Andante and Adagio fkom tha 
"'Prometheus" Ballet ; Choral FantasU (Pianist, B. Pskabo; 
select chorus /)rom the Handel and Haydn Society. 

8. FHdajf Evenimgf at Bnmstsad Hall (lower Muslo 
Hall), beautifully adorned with flowers, busts, portrait, Ac, 
a Chamber Concert by the Mendelstobn Quintette Club. The 
programme offpred as a specimen of his earlier compoeltlons 
the Septet In Its original form ; of the middle period, the 
great B flat Trio, B. J. La no pianist ; and the test of his 
string Quartets ; besMss which Mrs. Wasroir was to sing the 
Song of '*The Quail" and *'Kennst du das Lwd ?** 

4. T%U Evening^ at the Boston Tbsatrs, bis gvsat and 
only Opera. "Fniuo," by the combined Bichlngs and Parepa 
■ngllsh troupe. This everybody should attend. Beport 
speaks very highly of their performanea of it In New Bavua ; 
and the Company lias given good proof of its resoarees 
throngliout tha week In other opefas. Fidelio^ Mrs. Bios- 
nros-BBaaAan, nbuteUima^ Rosa Hiasu, FtoretUm^ Mr. CAa- 
VLB, Xocee, Mr. BSATToa, an increased ehorus, good orehes- 
tra, Ice. 

6. Monday, at S 1-8 P.M., the Festival will be brought to 
a giand eoncluilou by a ooDcert given Jointly by the Bandat 
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ani Tlayla SocIi>tjr and Ilarrard Musical AMOciation 
gramme : 

Owrture to "Rffroont. 
Quarter [iTanon] from "Pldelln." 
Mrs. H. M. Smith, Mn G. A. Barrt, Mr. Wiven aod 
Mr. Rudolphs c!«. 
An4ant« and 4da|t'n from the '*Prom«th«a!i'' Dallet. 
Hit]|«>lnJ%h Chora* from the '^Mount of OUtm." 
Ninth [Ohoriil] Symphony. 

NnmerouA smaller concerts vrere contemplated, and relne- 
tantly abandoned for the want of a convenient hall. Bat 
enongh is as gooj as a feast. 4 



> f » 



Nbw YanK. The Beethnren pro<;ramnie of the 
riiiihiirmonic Society for this evcninjj promisei the 
Seventh Symphony; the "Ejjmoni" mn ic, with 
Frau Lichtmay for singer, nnd Mr. Vnndcnhoff as 
reneler; and the E-flAt Concerto, played hy Marie 
Krcln». 

The Lied erl( ran zjvivo the Fifth Symphony; the two 
Finales from Fidelio, as well ns the Qaortet from the 
first act ; the hymn : "Die Himmel nlhmcn des 
Ewi^en Ehro ;" and the Sonata Appniaionata, by 
Mi.4S Krehs. 

The Beethoven Miinnerchor, on the IGth, in the 
Academy of Music, were to perform Fidetto, with the 
solo artists of the German Oporii : Mme. Licthmay, 
and Messrs. Hal)clmann, Vierlin^ and Franosch. 
And on the 17th, in their new hall, a choras from the 
"Mount of Olives," a Quartet for pinno and strinirs, 
and the "Kreutzer Sonata" by Messrs. Mills and Fr. 
Mollenhauer. 

Pii iLADBLPii I A . Mr. Wolfsohn 's second Af atin^, 

Dec. 9, was styled "The Beethoven Memorial," and 

presented the following works of the great ma.ster : 

Sonata, D minor, Op. 31. 

Carl WolfSwhn. 
Romania, F major. Violin. 

BIi. William Stoll, Jr. 
Sonata Appasslonata, Op* 57. 
"Adelaide. \ 

Sir. Kgerton Dlllingfaam. 
Sonata, C minor. Op. 111. 

Mr. Charles H. Jarvis gave his Bectbovon soin5o 
on the 10th, with this programme : 

Sonata, Piano and 'Cello, Op. 5, No. 1 Beethoven. 

F major. Adagio Allegro. 
Mewrs. Jarvis and ITennig. 

Sonata, Piano, Op. 2. No. 2, A msjor Beethoven. 

Three moTements. 
Chas. H. Jarvis. 

Sonata. Piano and Violin, Op. 47 Beethoren. 

Andante eon variaalonl. 
Mesara. Jarvia and Kopta. 

Sonata, Piano. Op. 106, B flat major Beethoven 

Allegro. Ghaa. 11. Jarvia 

Coneerto. Violin, Op 01, D major Beethoven. 

Allegro ma uon tmppo. (Cadenia by Joachim.} 
Weniel Kopta. 

Grand Trio, Op. 97, B flat Beethoven. 

Messrs. Jarvia, Kopta and Hennig. 

"The Beethoven Society of Philadelphia," an ama- 
teur association of whtch Mr. Carl Wolfitohn is the 
founder and director, devote the first of their two con- 
certs Csemi-private), to the commemoration of the 
master. The BuUetin says : 

The refaoaraals for the concert of Deeomber 17th are going on 
so satiafiietorlly that there can be no doubt of its being a 
grand artistic aaecesa. The Society consists of abont eighty 
ladies and gentlemen, and it Is rare to find in such a nnmber 
so many beaatifal voices. They have mastered the *4la]lelu- 
jah Chorus" from the Mount of Olives, the lorely qnartot 
from Fidelia [as a chorus], one of the Devotional Songs— ''The 
lleavena are Telling'*— and the Choral Fantalsie. In addition, 
tba splendid trio for soprano, tenor and baaa, "Tremate, 
empil, tremate," a work of rare difficulty, «11l|be aung by three 
of the members, aod perhaps the grand dramatic ao!o fbr so> 
prano, "Ah Perfido," will also be glren. The orchestra will 
play the overture to Efmontf and th« Andante and last 
movement of the C minor symphony. 

The West Philadorphia Choral Society had their 
Beethoven Concert on the 8th, in Concert Hall. 

The especial attraction thereof was the mass In C ; a noble 
work, and full of inspiration It is to bit regretted that no 
other place could be had for Its production, for much of the 
elbet of the very creditable performance of the Society was 
lost by reason of the very iodiffereot acoustic properties of the 
hall. Very carvful rehearsal had evidently preceded the pro- 
duction of this work, and we take occasion, again, to compll- 
ment Mr. Pierson In this regard, and to congratulate the So- 
ciety upon the possession of so competent a conductor. The 
solos in the mass. Is Is riglu to say, might bare been, with 
one exception, perhaps, entrusted to more competeut pers .us. 



The soprano was by no means equal to the requirements of 
the miipic, and the tenor, we belicTe, can do inflnltoly better. 
A small but well-constructed orchestra, under the direction 
of Mr. Dietrich, performed the ^'Rgmont Overture," and the 
glorious overture to "Leonora," No. 8. It also gave the ac- 
eompanlments to the Mass, and to the final choius [Hallelu- 
Jih] from the "Mount of Olivet." with which the concert 
concluded, and which was also well sung by the Society, 
though it would have been vastly more eflEeotive If taken lem 
rapidly.— /6 it/. 

The second of Miss Jackson's concerts, known ss the Parlor 
Concerts, which will be given Monday evening, Dec. 19th, will 
be devoted ezeluaively to the works of Beethoven. The In- 
strumental works consist of the favorite "Ghost Trio," played 
by requftat ; the celebrated "Triple Concerto'* for piano, rlo" 
Itn and Velio ; and the great string quartet Op. 74, known 
as the "Harp Quartet." The programme will be further en- 
riched by M. Kmll Oastel, the eminent vocallat, singing three 
of Beethoven *ssonga. With the exception of the Trio, all 
these works are new to a Philadelphia public. 

MiLWAUKRE. The Musical Society had two eve- 
nings of celebration : Dec. 6, at St. John's Cathedral, 
and Dec. 9, at Music Hall. On the former occasion 
the Marcia fimebre from the Heroic Symphony, and the 
eniirc Mass in C were performed, onder the direction 
of Mr. R. Schmels, with accompaniment of orchestra 
and organ. On Friday evening a concert, with an 
orchestra of fifty, and this programme : 

Overture to "Rgmoiit. " 
Pev«tnth Symphony, A major. 

Mignon, Song for Soprano Words by Ooethe. 

Miite Juliette Auitin. 
Fifth Concerto for Pianoforte, E flat major. 

First moTem*nt by Mr. Chaa. \V Dodge. 
Second and Third morementsby Mr. Otto Von Oumpert. 
Puetto for Soprano and Tnnor (Leonora— Florestaol. ftom 
"FIdello," (Second Act, No 15. 

Miaa Juliette Austin and Mr. Wm. II. Jacobs 

»««»•««*, «nG forVfolin. 

Mr. Emil VTeinberg. 
Overture, "Leonore," No. 2. 

CfiiCAOo. The Germania Miinnerchor do the 
honors here, giving two concerts under the direction 
of Mr. Balatka : 

Friday^ Dee. 10. 

Jubilee Overture C. M. von Weber. 

Oration on the Life and Works of Beethoven. 
Rev. Robert Laird Collier. 

FeetJTal Cantata n. Balatka. 

Fi*atiTal Poem, written br Or. 0. II. Feaael. 

Allegretto and Scherao, Eighth Symphony Beethoven. 

O rand ArU Moiar t 

Triumphal Battle Song of the Qreeka after the Battle 
of Salamis Oemahalm. 

Salurffajf, Dee. 17. 

Overture. Ignore No 2 In C Beethoven. 

•Ah PeHldo," Grand Aria ». 

"I!!*i"i?^®"* **• Telling" Hi^dn. 

Adelaide Beethoven. 

Arm. •••••............,..,...,,,,,,,,,,,,,,, '* 

Ninth 83 mphony « 

New Havkn. The city of the Elms led off last 
week, with a four days Festival, with excellent inten- 
tion and devoted labor, haviug organized a "Beetho- 
ven Festival Association" for the purpose, and with 
a programme cood nnd fit (so far as we have seen) 
in all except the opening and closing items (an Eng- 
lish Opera and the "Battle Symphonv"). We aits 
sorry to read, therefore, in the' I ndqwulent, that the 
accounts of the performance are not flattering. 

• The Rlchings Opera Company gave a performance of * FIde- 
llo,' to whlrh they were not fnlly equal The Mass In was 
sung. Miss Krebs playi>d the E flat roncarto and the sonata 
chamcteristlqne, and there were various other selections, both 
vocal and instrumental, making, upon the whole, an excel lent 
series of programmes. Unfortunately, the directors were 
raah enough to attempt tba Choral Symphony; and they 
fkiled in It. A successful interprstotion of that extraordl- 
nery work Is a ran* and brilliant achievement, which would 
cover any mu«ical society with glory. We do not believe it Is 
possible anywhere in America outside of Boston. The public 
in New Haven manifested b<it a languid Intereat In the Itett- 
val, and the peeunlary resulU wen disheartening." 

Montreal. We have the programme of a perfor- 
mance on the 15ih, given in the Salle St. Patrire, 
with a choir of 75 voice:^ and an orchestra of thirty, 
under the direction of Mr. Boucher : 

Overture, "Proro*th«e" Beethoven. 

Weepers Wake ! Choral de "St. Paul" Hendelsaohn. 

L'AUsence— Mdlodie Beethoven. 

litt Tremolo (de Dellirlot]. Caprice snr un Thfimede " 

Larcia ch'lo pianga. ILoaiauce de "RJnaldo" Ilsndel. 

Cum Sancto 8piritu, Fugue de la "Meese solennello" 

Roasinl. 

Ouvertnre: "IjesRnlnea D'Ath6nes** Beethoven. 

Kyrie. de la Mease en £/it •. 

Andante et Allegro, Sonate Pathitique *< 

Adelaide, Romance [traosposte] (4 



Theme de la "Flute Enchants," vari6 par 

Alleluia, Grand Cbceur du "Mont des Ollvlers" 
God Save the Queen, avec les variations propres de 



u 



This, for the present, exhausts oar available mate* 
rial. Doubtless we shall hear of many more sach 
celebrations in the music-loving cities of the wide land. 
Of course, the story, were it all told, would fall far 
short of what is done In Europe, though it speaks 
well for our young nation. 

Of the principal Beethoven Commemorations 
abroad we have alfeady given the leading features of 
the various plans, many of which were carried out 
weeks and months in advance of the actual Birthday. 
Many more, in Germany, are necessarily postponed 
by the war. But this will not interfere with the 
greatest of them, in the city where Beethoven spent 
the Iai?ger part of his life and wrote his greatest 
works ; for we read : 

A letter from Dr Sonnleithner, the only living friend of 
Beethoven, to a London journal, gives some Interesting Infor- 
mation rsspecting the Beethoven centennial in Vienna. The 
festival Is to laat four days. On the 16th of December **Flde- 
lio" will be sung, with the finest artiats procurable, not only 
In the leading ro/r.t, but even in the small parts and the cho* 
rus. A concert on the 17th will Include the grand overture 
In C, with the fugue, the concerto in E, plaved by Mme Schu- 
mann and the Choral Symphony. On the ISth [Sunday] the 
Maaa in D will be sung. On the 19th there will be a eoneert 
of chamber music and a rapreeentation of "I^mont." 

London, however, does the most, giving in succes- 
sive Crystal Palace Concerts, until Christmas, all the 
nine Symphonies, all the Piano Concerts, &r., &c., 
besides divers whole series of Chamber Concerts. 
Most remarkable, as also showing the unbounded 
English appetite for quantity, is the procrramme of 
the Philharmonic Concert one day in July, which 
contained the entire Choral Svmp'hony, the Choral 
Fontasia, the Symphony in C,*No. 1, the Dervishes' 
Chorus, the Tensotto : '"Tremate, empi," and the 
Scena : Ah ! perfido" ! 



Concert Review. Crowded cot. Next time. 



The Business of Criticism. 

(From tka New Totk Tribune. 

A newspaper editor is forced to confront a 
great many nuisances in the coarse of his daily 
labor, but none that are quite so hard to bear oa 
the obtuse though sometimes well-meaning people 
who cannot see the difference between criticism 
and advertising;. The journalist's right to a free 
expression of his convictions on political and eco- 
nomical questions is readily admitted; it ought to 
be equally well understood that bis criticisms in 
the diflferent branches of the liberal arts are de- 
liberate and honest judgments, and an interested 
person who attempts to influence them commits 
precsely the same offense as the politician who of. 
fers an editor bribes to desert the principles of 
his party. In every well conducted new.4]>apcr 
the four critical departments, literature, art, 
music, and the drama, are committed to the care 
of gentlemen who have qualified themselves, liv 
long study and experience, to distinguish the true 
from the false in those pcirticiilar branches, to w\\ 
whether a performance is good or bad and why it 
is either the one or the other, to encourage merit 
by discriminating praise, and check follv, hum- 
bug, and vice with judicious censure. The pub- 
lic are supposed to await their venlict with con- 
fidence that it will be the frank and deliberate 
opinion of men who possess some special qualifi- 
cations for pronouncing a venlict. At any rate 
the journalist makes a tacit promise to his i^^adcrs 
that his criticisms shall posst>ss (his character, and 
when he allows them to be anything else, he is 
guilty of false pretenses. 

These principles are so plain that it is a won- 
der how anylxMly can misunderstand thom; yet 
nothing; is more common than for persons othf r- 
wise si^sible and tipriaht to enter a newspaper 
ofllce with requests which are dLshonorable to 
those who make them and insullin«r to those to 
whem they are made. Sometimes the a^rents of 
this petty fraud are vul^jer fellows who have not 
the art to conceal theif dishonesty, and then it is 
easy to tnrn thorn out of doors,— as we have oft«'n 
done to our crroat satisfaction. Such, for exam- 
ple, was the manager who not long ago offered 
certain critics a handsome sum of monev, *Mo be 
applied to charitable or other purposes," if thev 
would support an enterprise in which he was 
about to engage— and in which we are hap|)y to 
say that he signally failed. Such are the dn-cc- 
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tors of the so-called "ConserTatory Concerfs," 
wlio inclose with the preas tickets a ten dollar 
bill. These people are not the editor's worst an- 
noyances, because he can kick them without any 
compunction. But sometimes the insults come 
from reputable ladies and (gentlemen, really un- 
conscious of their oflensc, and such as these it is 
harder to deal with. The young lady who brinr^s 
her volume of silly verses for review, and insists 
upon having "a nice kind of notice," because she 
is poor, or because she \a ambitious, believes that 
the business of a critic is **to help people along.** 
Dear Miss ! cannot you understand that you are 
on trial, and the critic is your jud<;e, and the 
public your jury? What has the editor to do 
with your personal history ? He must not look 
bjyond your book, and, if he docs, unless he is a 
v«»ry Rhadamanthus, he cannot be an honest man. 
The artist who be<rs us to visit his studio and 
praise his latest picture, — does he suppose that 
we have nothin<! iK'tter to do than to advertise 
him ? When his work is on public exhibition we 
shall go to sec it, but we shall go in the interest 
of the public and not to please the painter ; and 
in the meantime if he wants "a notice" he can 
write it himself, and have it printed in the adver- 
tising columns of The Tribune for so much a line. 
The artists who united a little while ago in re- 
commending us to employ a certain worthy and 
accomplished gentleman as art critic for this pa- 
per, probably did not know that they were com- 
mitting a gross impropriety, but almost everybody 
else is conscious ot it. The publishers who send 
us eulogistic reviews of their books, and expect 
us to print them, probably forget that in courts of 
justice it is not usual for the prisoner's counsel to 
write the charge from the bench ; and when they 
urge, as they often do, that the tone of a criticism 
ought to depend in a greater or less degree upon 
the liberality of the advertising, they are perhaps 
unconscious that they are virtually oiTering ihe 
judge pecuniary compensation for a ruling in their 
favor. The concert-singer who comes here from 
a distant city, bringing some beautiful encomiums 
from admiring friends, is sadly disappointed if 
The Tribune refuses to print them in advance of 
her appearance. The agent of an unknown per- 
former, who asked us confidentially the other day 
how he could secure the help of the press, was 
amazed when he was told that he could not se- 
cure it at all, and grieved when we assured him 
that "preliminary pufTs" could not be obtained for 
money, and it was not the business of the critic 
to help in drumming up an audience. Theatrical 
agents who vex the e<litorial patience with en- 
treaties for — '-just a few lines to call attention 
to the advertisement," — and weary us with offers 
of free tickets; and, worst of all, the French 
prima donna, who paves the way for her debut 
with a noon-day breakfast to the press, or a pelit 
soupery at which criticism is to be corrupted in 
advance with cajolery and champagne, — these 
are guilty of outrages upon propriety and com- 
mon sense which are not resented only because 
they have become so common that their enormity 
is overlooked. What would be thought of a pris- 
oner on trial, who should ask the judge to din- 
ner? 

It is unfortunately tnie that there are critics 
who to1erat« corrupt proposals, and accept dis- 
honorable civilities, just as there are newspapers 
with no principle except money-getting ; but such 
critics are not found in the front ranks of journal- 
ism ; they make their own reputation, find their 
own level, cathcr their dirty dollars, and exercise 
no more influence upon art- than the auctioneer 
or the bill-poster. We have nothing to say of 
this class of^men at present ; our business is rather 
with the authors, actors, and artists of all kinds 
who refuse to sec that the favor of an honest critic 
is neither to be begged with soft words, nor bought 
with a bottle of wine, nor conciliated with a costly 
advertisement; that newspaper ofHccs are not as- 
ylums for the relief of the mdigent and undeserv- 
ing; and that no gentleman accepts hospitality 
and then sits down to write a cold and strictly 
just analysis of his entertainer's work. Perhaps 
"it is an uncourt*»ous thing to say, — but public ex- 
hibitors and performers of all sorts, and their agents 
and managers, when they visit an editor's ofRce 



generally come on impertinent errands. Afler 
their books, their pictures, their acting, their 
music, have been fully judged and pronounced 
upon, let them be as civil to the journalist as they 
please ; but while waiting for tlfB verdict, they 
ought in delicacy to keep aloof. 



MisB Annie Louise Cary« 

The Portland Adc^'tiser gives an interresting; bio-| 
grsphical sketch of Miss Annie Louise Gary, the con- 
trulto, who hrts of Inte ^\vcn Bo tonians so much 
pleasure at the Nilsson concerts. 

"Miss Gary is a dnnphterof Maine, and her fnmily 
still live in the neigh horing town of Gorham, where 
the first indiciuionn of her talent are still frc'^hly re- 
meml>ered. Her ance:*tor^ livei in Norih Bridgewa- 
ter, Masf., and were noted for some {rencrations for 
their musical attainments. Her grandfather mo\'ed 
to this State in 1815. Her fnthcr wa^ bred to the pro- 
fession of medicine, to which he brought sound 8en«$e, 
goo'l hahJt4, winning manners and an enthusiasm 
which Insured success. Her mother was Maria Stock- 
bridge, of Yarmouth, long decea«erl, but warmly re- 
membered for her many virtues. In 1842 Dr. Cary 
was living in the town of Wayne, in Kennebec county, 
where his daughter Annie Ix)ni<«c, the yonnge«t of the 
family, was born. He remoTcd some years^later to 
Gorham, where he has ever since resided. It was a 
musical family, and Annie's true ear and voice were 
marked at a very early period. She could sing be- 
fore she could talk plainly, often chiming in with the 
older members of the hou:$ehold when singing. 
Though early recognized as a charming singer, she 
had no musical in<)truction cxr*ept what she received 
at home, until 1859, when, having completed her ed- 
ucation at the Gorham Seminary, she went Into her 
brother's family in Boston. There her rich ronrraho 
voice appears to have attracted immediate attention, 
and early in 1860 she was engaged to sing in the 
quartet choir at Dr. Scowe's church in Bedford street. 
After two years in Bedford street, she sung for an 
equal time at Dr. Lowell's chnrch, and for two years 
more at Dr. Huntington's. Dnring these six years 
Miss Gary. WAS a pupil of Mr. Wheeler, and received 
instruction from other teachers in Boston. More and 
more the possibility of her future opened before her. 
She began to sing at concerts in the cities and larger 
towns of New England, and learned to trust her 
powers. In 1866 she fully determined to visit Eu- 
rope, in order to get herself under the training of the 
best masters, and to learn thoroughly the French and 
Italian languages. Before her departure she gave a 
farewell concert, to her friends and acquaintances at 
Gorham. Her father, brothers and sisters asKtated at 
this most enjoyable entertainment, which called out 
an audience that filled the Gongregational church at 
the village to overflowing. In August, 1866, well 
provided with letters of introduction to friends in 
London, Paris and Milan, but otherwise depending 
on her own resources, she started for Europe. The 
journey from Boston, through Liverpool, London 
and Paris to Milan, was accomplished in eighteen 
days. From London to Milan she was entirely un- 
accompanied, and passed the last forty hours without 
food or rent. At Milan Miss Gary met a conntrv- 
woman, Miss Whitten, of Boston, since deceased. 
Togctlicr these two ladies devoted eighteen months 
in nnintermitting study to the language of the country 
and the art of music. Afterward they visited in com* 
pany, Florence, Rome, Naples and other Italian 
cities, travelling leisurely, and returning after their 
vacation to Milan and music. In the ensuing winter 
Miss Gary was engaged with an Italian troupe to 
sing in Gopcnhagen, where she made her dtbut upon 
the operatic stage. Her reception here was very flat- 
tering, and attracted by the glowing comments of the 
press, one of the Strakosch brothers presently sent 
for her to meet him in Stockholm, where she sang for 
she remainder of the season. At Stockholm she was 
presented to the king of Sweden by the American 
Minister, and was received with extraordinary cour 
tesy and attention. The next eighteen months wore 
spent by Miss Gary in Germany, in study, except 
that during the opera season she returned to Gopen- 
hagen. Her services were also in request from time 
to time at concerts in Hamburg, Brussels and other 
German cities, and she sang also at Ghristiana in 
Norway. Last winter Miss Gary was in Paris, still 
studying her profession, and in February, through 
the influence of Mr. Strakosch, she was persuaded to 
appear in I^ondon. Her success there was the crown- 
ing triumph of her career and led to the engagement 
with Strakosch to visit this country with Mademoi- 
selle Nilsson. Her first appearance in New York 
was on the 19ih of September, and since that time 
she has shared the honors of the fair Swede, whose 
soaring soprano Miss Gary's rich contralto so admi- 
rably supports. 



Special Itotices. 

DSaCKIPTlYB LI8T OF TDB 

PaMUhcd hw Oliver DIsmb Sl C: 



Vocal, with Piano Aooompaniment. 

O Sunny Beam. (O sonncnschein.) 3. A to 

f sharp. h. Schumann. 30 

A nlmpU nanoy melodj with Bnstlah aod Uttrman 
wurd«. 

''0 fanny b««un, fnnn.T beam, 
Dvep In ntj li^irt now rinkt thy Kl^aoi, 
And with it Hnli« a weirooie vue^(, 
Tue Jo?e-dr«Mni in my aebiug bnmpt.*' 

No. No. No I Yes, Yes, Yes ! 8. B/. to f. 

Htcyaughton. 40 
One of th« moiit rhunnlng ballad* of tbo ■eaaoo, 
with a beautiful arroinpanlnirnt. 

**Tbro* th# dii«l«Hl ni*«dow iitra}lnc 

Thinkliif of the old timiv, 
There I met the lap»le «ho went baylof 
With mc long ago, no long ago." 

Auld Robin Griiy. 4. Dtn^. 35 

The old pathetic Senteh R«)liid, nans by Mile. Nila- 
ion. lllu«trated with a lithograph of the fuuottt ring- 
er. 

Tsntnm Erpo for Two Tenors and Bass. With 
Latin nnd Kniflixh Word*. 6. it to a. Rossinf. 1.00 
A fine clHrnleaV piece where the volees are of a high 
order of eulUTation. 

Oh ! Padre. (My Father). Trio for male voices 
from Wm. Tell. 5. E to g aharp, RoMtni, 40 

Little Miffchief. 3, D to f xliarp. Keller. 30 

A little home nong in the vtyl<* nif a Schottlache. 
"Danring fret and bufty flngerii, 

Never vtill the whole d«T thmoffh. 
For the little bruin from dream-land, 
Bring* work enough to do.*' 

The Motherless Boy. Song and Ghoms. 3. K 
minor to g Kaufman. 30 

''With neither a utorkinr nor nhoe to my feet. 
Trudging all day In the pltrieen atreet. 
There'll no one will give me a nor«f 1 of bread. 
Not even a hoTel to shelter my bead." 

Mamma Isy me down to rest. 2. F to f. Howard, 40 
Written for, and liluetrmted with a lithograph of 
MlM Cordelia Howard. 

"Mamma ! lay me down to reef, 

I em weak and weary. 
Little eiater loeed me beet, 
Called me ''Brother dearie.** 

France. Dear France Forever. Sonjf and Cho- 
rus. 3. A to e. Tamer. 30 
A National Snog |br the New Bepnblie. 
''Repnblle of Vranee, Arlfe ! 
In thy pride and glory ! 
A«under break the tlea 
Of ehalns now fettered o^er thee.'* 

Oflriilce a Rocket. Humorous Song and Gho. 
8. D to d. Connolljf. SO 

Rock me to sleep. 4. TJt to e flat. Brntdict. 40 

A be«utiftil ratting of the popnlar veffee by Flor* 
enre Pcrey. 

Rollincr Ilome in the rooming. Humorous Song. 
2. F to d. Egnton. 30 

Don't catch a Butterfly. Song and Chorus. 2. 
B6 to f. SmUh. 35 

InatrumontaL 

Thoughts of Home. 4. F. Op. 88. Weh. 50 

A delicate andante grasloeo theme IIIastrmtlTe of » 
well cliofieD title. 

Song of the Fairies. Polka mazurka. 3. C. 

Stdgwich. 30 
Foanded on Demoreet** popular ballad. 

The New Polander' and Beware Polka. A Par- 
lor Dance. 3. D. Damet. 30 

Starlight Galop.. 3. E&. Band. 30 

A good melodioae Galop. 

BookH. 

Tuatbr's Mabs nr E plat. No. 1. 

W. Eugene Thayer. Boards, 2 00 

GnniSTUAS Carols, Old and New. Pspcr, 38 

HisTORT OF Music. F. L. Hitler. Cloth, 1.50 

Life op Bebthovek. Schindler. Edited by 

MxMcheUee. Cloth, 2 00 
New Comic Sokgstbr. Boards, 60 



AuEKViATioivi- — Degrees of difllenlty are narked from 1 to 
7. The k*iy is marked with a eapIUl letter, u C, B flat, fre. , 
a mnall Roman letter marks the highest note. If on the staff, 
an itatU letter tha higheet note, If ««««« the etaff. 



Musio BT MaUm— Moflle Is sent by nail, the ezpenne being 
two eents for erery four oaocea, or fhMtion thereof, (about 
one cent for an ordinary piece of music). I^ersons at a 
diittaooe will find the eouTeyanee a saving of time aod 
expense iu obtaining snppUee. Books ean also be eent at 
double these ratea. 
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Beethoven. 

[From the PhlladalphU Poit, Doe. 17.] 

Just one hundred years ago to-day Ludwig Tan 
Beethoven was horn in Bonn, and to-day the mu- 
sical world everywhere celehrates the anniver- 
sary. In all the cities of Germany, in London, 
in the cities of England and America, in Rome, 
in Florence, everywhere where Beethoven's 
name is known, his music will be played, and he 
will.be thought of to-day. lliere is something; 
pleasant in the thought that this most universal 
tribute ever offered to the memory of a threat man 
should not only be to one whose life was so pure 
and noble, whose dedication to his work so com- 
plete, but that the work itself should be the pur- 
suit of art, and this of so high a type. The man 
who was in the habit of saying, **Tnc ban*iers are 
not yet erected which can say to aspiring genius 
and industry, thus far and no farther P was not 
likely to stop short in fulfilling his own great 
mission. As has already been said, it is not easy 
to estimate Beethoven's value to the world, for 
he not only wrote great works, but he has also 
inspired them, and if we were to take out of mod- 
ern music all that owes its existence to his influ- 
ence, we would leave a fragmentary mass that 
would hardly hint at its former glory. The rich- 
ness of orchestral eficcts, the flexible manage- 
ment of modulations, the greater variety in har- 
monies, the vivid expression of the life that never 
lends itself to words, the mastery of genius over 
pedantry, are among the benefits we owe to 
beethovcn, but in his own legacy to us he has 
given to us as a king might. Ills symphonies, 
his sonatas, his songs, Fidelio^ the overtures and 
masses, the chamber music of all description, sug- 
gest a world of wealth, < and the modern music 
without Beethoven is something impossible to 
realize. 

It is easy for ns, loqjcing back at the life bound- 
ed by the two dates, December 17, 1770, and 
March 26, 1827, to see that much of the strength 
and intensity of his music is due to the isolation 
and concentration of his life, but this was not 
easy for Beethoven himself to realize. 'Iliere 
can be no question of his fortitude nor of his un- 
derstanding how incomplete and hard was his 
life. To say that he was deaf is but pointing to 
the door that stood closely barred between him 
and happiness. He was a musician, and lived in 
silence. Even the shouts of pleasure when his 
works were heard, were but dumb show to him, 
and we who will hear to-day his music can well 
affonl to think of the author, who never heard it. 
But this deafness shuts him out from all the pleas- 
ures of life, and there is no history of a more ten- 
der, more lonely heart, than Beethoven's. When 
this deafness first came upon him he desired to 
die, but suicide is not possible to such natures, and 
he says : "I could not quit this world before I 
had produced all — had done all that I was ap- 
])ointcd to do ! When my mission is accomplisfi- 
e<l. then thrice ^'^elcome death! I have been 
guided throngh life by Patience, the handmaid of 
Truth ; I will go with her, even to the footstool of 
the Eternal." 

Life was compulsory on this man, and so finally 
the art that saved him rewarded him, and when 
Beethoven died he knew that he had lived to a no- 
ble purpose. There is little to tell of his career 
that is suitable for brief newspaper notice, but the 
lesson of his life ought to be lost on no one. It 
is his misfortune that none of his biographers 
have comprehended the breadth of his character, 
and the mass of insignificant incidents they give 
us cannot be considered in any degree expressive 
of his nature; but he found his true utterance for 
himself, and to understand Beethoven we have 
only to close our ears to all who explain him, and 
listen to himself as he speaks in his music. 



Weber's Operas. 

[From the London Oreheetia.l 

Karl Maria Von Weber has proved to be the 
popular composer in the present pre-winter cam- 
paign of the opera at Convent Garden. The dis- 
agreements in the domestic economies of Oheron^ 
his quarrels with the fair partner of his fairy ex- 
istence, and the strange mode adopted by Puck 
for the fulfilment of Oheron's dangerous vow, 
interpreted by the honest and simple mind of 
Weber, seem to suit the temper or the public 
just at this time, and appear more in harmony 
with the tone of the art-loving community than 
the stream of harmonic development to be heard 
in Mozart, the clitter, clang, and 'contrast of 
Meyerbeer, the elegant and sparkling arrange- 
ments of Rossini, the long sustained verve of 
Verdi, the fanatical reformations of Waorner, or 
the academic disposition of Ambroise Thomas. 
And yet what is popular in the "Oberon" of 
Weber was popular at its first representation— 
now some almost fifty years ago. The aria **0h ! 
'lis a glorious sight to sec" was voted vulgar and 
rowdy ; the quartet *'Over the dark blue waters" 
a lovely and most delicious joy; the fairy 
chorus that opens the first act a genuine inspira- 
tion — something brought down or up from the 
real fairy land ; the great sea-song something be- 
tween sacred astonishment and an unmistakable 
bore ; the mermaid's reverie and the temptation 
of the syrens, cenuine delights ; and lastly the 
home song of Falima—''0 Araby, dear Araby," 
— the favorite of Weber himself— the composi- 
tion he considered to be the most original through- 
out the entire work — with all these movements, 
time has not changed the verdict of half a cen- 
tury. New schools and new notions of the con- 
nection between human aflTections and musical 
sounds, new theories of the laws of association 
between objective art and subjective mind, have 
had no efle'ct, wrought no change with regard to 
the artistic or public opinion of the position of the 
"Oberon" as a dramatic work. People like and 
love now what their fathers and mothers liked 
and loved in the days of its composer ; and what 
was not understood or appreciated fifty years 
ago is very much in the same situation in this our 
present time. The commonly received forms of 
composition— the waltz, march, romance, cava- 
tina, song, aria, grand scena — such as they are in 
his opera — are forms understood and accepted 
now as at first ; and in Weber's hands it is ad- 
mitted these forms, in their several positions, af- 
ford a higher enjoyment and produce a more ar- 
tistic cflfect, by reason of his own deep spirit and 
his keen vision into the regions of fairy land. No 
doubt externally there is a freshness in the lay- 
ing out of these movements, more ways and means 
than had been generally known for getting out 
of the themes every point that was possible ; but 
the great charm is their freedom from all borrow- 
ing or copying, or working up a stereotyped rou- 
tine, or relying on old traditions, or any pedantic 
attempt at purifying anomalies supposed or other- 
wise. It is Weber— man and artist— revealing 
life in fairy land, knightly and courtly life, orien- 
tal life — now suflering, now rejoicing— in his pe- 
culiar broad and graceful melody, in his own 
strange, weird, and fitful melancholy. The move- 
ments that are liked are felt to be not mere music- 
making, but clear visions into the world the com- 
poser was dealing with ; and the movements not 
popular may bo classed as so many struggles of 
the composer to gain a grasp over the world of 
harmonic sounds into a definite expression of that 
which perhaps after all is really beyond definite 
expression. The instant a composer shows him- 
self to be getting rather wild, fitful, fussy, or in- 
furiated, it is plain that personal unrest, physiolog- 
ical disquiet, have got the upper hand,and he is no 



longer under the control of the pure spirit of art. 
There is no lack of fancy or freedom in the 
"Oberon ;" its spirit is ever rich and full of 
charm ; but it has not the even flow of the 
"Freischutz," the ready and effective power over 
the dramatic situation, the right, and therefore 
the popular expression of the scene. Of the 
"Freischutz" Beethoven said: "There are things 
here just as I should have done them;" and the 
remarks of old Michael Haydn, a stiff, stem, 
square veteran of a critic, are as true and point- 
ed now as when he delivered them. "The^^Frer- 
schUtz* demonstrates enormous power, used with 
the most legitimate effect. It is brimful of a 
rare delicacy and high spirit ; and its music is 
marvellously descriptive of the feelings and situ- 
ations of the persons in the opera, and even mark- 
ed by consummate scholarship." Every mus can 
felt the power of the drinking song and the ^lo 
in A minor that follows this diabolical attempt at 
jollity; and when there is added to these the Im- 
precation or Litany which opens the second act 
it is impossible to gainsay the fact that a new 
prophet had arisen up in the operatic world, one 
who had surpassed his contemporaries, if not his 
predecessoi-s, in the forcible and veritable por- 
traiture of scenes of the utmost difficulty to rea- 
lize, and infinitely beyond the reach or grasp of 
minds of ordinary calibre and endowments. 

Here was not a question of romantic myth, na- 
tional legend, scientific music, or scenic arrange- 
ment, but it was the long desired thing done, and 
well done— the perfection of the German musical 
drama. Here wa.«* the Gluck theory planted on 
native soil and made national. Here was Ros- 
sini, with all that was bad and objectionable in 
the Rossinian element exorcized. The drama is 
the story of human beings, whom every one can 
recognize and feel to be ordinary mortals, people 
we ail have known and mixed with, haunted by 
an extraordinary and savage imp of Satan cast- 
in<T a cloud and a miserv wherever he happened 
to'show himself. A ga'lery of lovcable pictures 
darkened bv infernal struggles and disquiets; but 
no more so "than the time and place rendered 
natural. It was reserve 1 for Meyerbeer and his 
scribe to render the legeid, exaggerated and op- 
pressive. But easy it is to turn the romantic 
into farce, and sometimes diflTicult to prevent the 
sublime turning cfTinto the ridiculous . Weber 
gave up his very being to his subject ; Meyer- 
beer took his subject to develope himself and his 
new arasp on the Weberian method. Both the 
"Frcrschutz" and the "Robert," are great works, 
wonderful in their rrganization and display of 
technical power; but whilst the "Freischutz" is 
honest truth and grand peetry, "Robert" -w the 
dressing up of dramatic means, the application ot 
known resources, the appeal to the tastes and 
prejudices of the audience, the result of the clever 
craftsman thoroughly skilled in all the mechani- 
cal sprcialities of the modern opera. If there 
had been no "Froischiitz" there would have been 
no"Robert;"aiidifno Weber, then no Meyer- 
beer. 

What the "Freischiitz" did for Meyerbeer, the 
"Euryanthe" has done for Richanl Wagner. It 
may be said, Why has Wagner taken for his 
model an opera which failed so unequivocally as 
the "Euryanthe V" True it is that this opera 
met with no genuine succes?, but it may be a good 
opera notwithstanding. The story is disagreea- 
ble and not well put together ; but for real, earn- 
est, downright truth, the "Euryanthe" is unpar- 
alleled ; and why it should remain unheard and 
unknown is perhaps only to be explained by the 
dread that managers iustifiably entertain at at- 
temptincr to reverse the unanimous judgment of 
the rarely mistaken public. The public were 
wrong in Weber's day in condemning this work. 
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and the public are wrong now in permitting; 
it to lie on the shelf and in obecuritv. There are 
many movements in the ^'Earyanthe" quite equal 
in fire and origiaality to the overture ; and of the 
overture we need not write a line. All the cav- 
atinas are, without exception, beautiful ; and each 
of the finales to the three acts are fine ; the first, 
indeed, is now doin^ duty as part of the **Obe- 
ron," at Convent Garden, a1thnu<rh it sufiers 
much by its transposition. The Knight's chorus 
which opens the opera, and the romance which 
follows It, would be difficult to match in any 
French or German opera of these days; and none 
but Weber could pen the openinjE of the second 
act, the duet and aria that follow. When this 
opera first appeared there was a notion that every 
form of composition should be based on the fu^uo ; 
that is to say, its growth and structure should fol- 
low that order of tonic relation which had been 
laid down as the law of this highest style of logical 
composition. As neither the musician nor the 
amateur were able to trace this rule in much of 
the **£uryanthe," the whole of the opera was set 
down as the work of an enthusiast determined 
upon upsetting the practices and regulations of 
all his predecessors in dramatic composition. But 
it is not so; the ^'Euryanthe" is built up as le- 
gitimately as the **Frei8chiitz" or the "Oberon ;" 
and its difierences and variations arise more from 
the necessity of the^ubject, than any whim or ca- 
price on the part of the composer. Richard Wajr- 
ner has enlarged Weber's method, intensified all 
his inventions, doubled and trebled his orchestra, 
but he has never surpassed him in the real poe- 
try of the art. In /act there is much of the 
*'Eur}'antho'' which it is utterly imporaible to im- 
itate, and which is never likely to be excelled. 
The presentation of this opera would open- the 
door to the Wagner dramas. And if their com- 
poser is to come to London, and do what he has 
been doing at Munich, his first and best work 
would be to prevail on his manager to bring 
out the "Euryanthe." If the "Hamlet" by Am- 
broise Thomas may be said to have succeeded, 
and the ** Oberon" continues to be ns popular as 
it is now, there is yet a chance for AVeoer's much 
abused, and we think, yery ill used work. If 
Gluck did great, things, and we know he did, 
Weber has done greater ; the full justice will not 
be done him until his three grand operas are 
thoroughly familiar to the public. 



VilSSOXL 
[From Haipwii "Bmj Chair."] 

And what a vision they beheldl A yonnji:, bloom- 
ing, fair-haired woman, whose earnest, honest, come- 
ly fiice looked frankly and with bright good humor at 
the audience ; who moved rapidly to the front of the 
platform, and stood calm and erect, with one hand 
resting quietly over the other before her. Then, 
when the prelude was ended, she sang, with a fulness, 
a richness, a simplicity, a power and expression, 
which were wholly satisfactory. The impression was 
that of the purest artist. The sonl of the singer wa^ 
rapt in the vong, and, as she howed to the storm of 
applause, it was with the same selfpossessed cordial- 
ity as if she were delighted that the andienco enjoyed 
with her and through her the exquisite music. ' So 
fretth, so hnoysnt, so composed, so superior, yet so 
sympathetic and magnificent, it was impomihie not to 
feel the most inexpressible pity for the elder cnvaliers 
in expansive waistcoats, who looked at her throngh 
large lorgnettes, and then said, "Ah, you should have 
heard Malibran!" 

The Easv Chair resolved not to betray that kind of 
senility at least, and, indeed, it found no difficnlty 
whatever in being as young as on that deenly-in-heart- 
forever-to-be-chcrished day long ago in Berlin, when 
the little door opened at the side of the platform, and 
the diva of to-day appeared. The impression of that 
appearance is universal. It is not in the least that of 
the portrait which has been exhibited in the 
windows. It is not a half-shy, dreamv girl, with head 
inclined ; it is a young woman, in full and conscious 
possession of every power, who, richly and exquisite- 
ly attired, moves to the front, and with a truly 
radiant and daxsling smile<— a smile not of tender 
appeal, but of proud, conscious self-assertion ^- con- 
quera the audience before she begins. No woman 
ever stood upon a stage with more peHect knowledge 
of all her powers, nor with a finer instinct of their 
use. Her face lights the moment it strikes the 
audience. She magnetizes that audience with a 



glance. She plays with the crowd as with a single 
lover. She speaks to it with her eyes, with every 
movement of her head and hands. S.he is ,flrst of all, 
and in no poor sense, coquette. The voice, the sing- 
ing, are hut parts of her spell. « 
• •««««««« 

Tes, Mndicns, the Eany Chair does, indeed, 
remember Jenny Lind, and what an artin she was ; 
and Grisi, and how superb she was ; and the other 
singera, and how pleasant they were. But it has 
heard another who, differing from the best, vet ranks 
with them'— a woman to whom five talents nave been 
given , and who has made them other five. Over and 
throngh all your most learned and conclusive 
criticism, hark ! 

"0 love, thty dia Id yon rich Skjr, 
Tb^ %\fkK on fUld or hill or river." 

For what are human voioos and the gift of singing 
bestowed ? 

"Oar oehoet roll from foul to loal, 
And grow Ibrtver and fbrevor. 

No, no ; good night, dear Mnsiens. Memory is 
the critic tonight : 

Blow, bogto blow, net the wild eehoos flrlng ; 
And aofwor, oehaof , aofwer, dyintt djiag, dying.** 



Clara Anastaaia NoTello. 

[From the Londoa Choir.] 

Tnia eminent singer is the daughter of the late 
Vincent Novello. She was bom on the )Oth of 
June, 1818. At the age of nine yean her parents 
placed her under the care of their 'friend, Mr. John 
Robinson, organist of the Catholic chapel, York, in 
order that s!ie might derive, at one and the same 
time, the advantages of country air and diet wirh 
those of judicious preparatory tnition. as well in 
singing as pianoforte playing. Miss Hill, of Tork.^ 
was the firat singing -teacher. 

Here, under regular discipline, Clara laid the 
foundation both of her subsequent excellence as 
a vocaliRt and of her fine heahh. There are many in 
York who remember the umall, clear, and childish 
treble of little Clara Novello at the Catholic chapel in 
that city. 

In the year 1829 she returned home to London, and 
highly amused her parents, while she excited their 
fond anticipations by her exhibitions of professional 
progress. Her showy pieces at this early period were. 
"The soldier tired," the variations upon the Irish 
melody, "My lodging is on the cold ground." and the 
air in "the Deggar*^ Opera, "Cea«e your fanning," in 
which Madame Catalani and Mra.* Salmon used to 
enchant the town. 

In the same year her father and mother, upon their 
return from a visit to the widow and sister of Mozart, 
at Salszburg, happening to take Paris in their waj, 
found that a vacancy for a pupil in the singing- 
school for church mnsie wa^ to be filled up in 
the course of a few days. Mr. Novello instantly 
made interest with M. Choron, the admirable and re- 
spected head msflter of the establishment, in Mialf of 
his daughter Clara, who was fortunately at that time 
on a vinit to Boulogne. 

It was nece^nary that she should nndeii^ a trial 
and examination pravions to admi«sion, whereupon 
her mother instantly left Paris, and in thiee dayn 
produced her daughter for the trial. She sang one 
or two pieces (the "Acnus Dei" of Moznn's J/as« 
No. 1, and "The soldier tired"), when the examina- 
tion was concludei] In her favor against nineteen 
competitors. It was in this excellent academy that 
she acquired her solid and firm sostenuto, from sing- 
ing (without the in«tnimentff) the choral piecen of 
PalcMtrina, Leo, Handel, etc. The cause of her 
quilting Paris arose from the ecclesiastical estahli^h- 
ment being broken up, at the breaking out of the 
revolution in 1830. 

Upon her retnm to her native country, she made 
her debut here in public at the benefit concert of Mrs. 
Sewell, at Windfior, where she sang in the duet, 
"Foreake me not." from Spohr's La»t Judgment, and 
the little ballad, "Chagrin d'amour." 

Shortly after this she received an engagement for 
the whole series of twelve ancient concerts ; and. in 
the same season, the compliment of being engaged by 
the directors of the Philharmonic Concerts, where 
she sang "Per PieWt," of Mozart. In the same year, 
183.3, she mnde her first appearance st a provincial 
festival in Worcester: and in 1834 she formed one of 
the orchestra at the centenary celebration of Handel 
in Westminster Abbey. In the same year, the meni- 
bera of the Philharmonic Society again testified their 
appreciation of her talent, by 'electing her an asso- 
ciate of their infltitntion. She was at that time only 
sixteen yeare old. 
After a long course of study in Italy and Germany, 



this lady appeared on the stage in 1S41, at Milan, 
Bologna, &c., and was everywhere ret-eived with en- 
thusia<m. In 1843 she app<*ared at Drory Lane 
Theatre, in a tran«lation of Pacini's SapfJto, and 
adliieved a triumph, in spite of the poorness of 
ihe music. 

Clara Norello's stvle i« purely " correct and 
ritional, " says a mnsical critic of the period. She 
takes no unwarrantable liberties wirh her author, ami 
what grace« she introduces are never n-dundant or at 
variance with the character of the mu<ic. Her sos- 
tenuto is remarkable for firmne^n, equality and e.x- 
tension. This valuable qualification in her fringing 
is attributable to her early practice of the lone ^^os- 
penpions that constantly occur in the choral muMC of 
Palestrina. and which formed part of her almost day- 
ly lenson while in Pariii. 

On the 22d of Novftml>er. 1843, this accomplished 
lady was married to the Count Gigliucci. of Fermo. 
in ihe Roman States. The Countess Oicliocci took 
her leave of the profession at the Crjrstal Palace in the 
Metnnh, but she gave, Nov. S6. 1860, a farewell 
concert at St. James's Hall. Her farewell, it was 
justly remarked, was in admirable harmony with her 
pure and spotless career, "ft was a manifestation of 
pnre unadulterated art from beginning to end," 
oSserved a leading musical journal, "and at the ter- 
mination of the concert the vast assembly dispersed 
with the most intimate convirtion that miiKic had lost 
one of Its most gifted and justly distingnished repre- 
sentatives," one who for ten years, with Mr. Sims 
Reeves, had maintained the English school at a lofty 
standard of excellence. 



Faiut in Engliih. 

The translation of Fanst in the original metres by 
Mr. Bavard Tnvlor, whi«h is to-day Fnhli«.hed by 
.Messra.' Fields, "Osgood & Co.. will he a surprise lo 
lovere of Goethe ; even to tho«e amonc: them who 
know Mr. Taylor's eariier works well. It Is not 
only a success, in the common senfc of the word— 
not'only a faithful rendering of the sense of the orig- 
inal, in pleasing Enclish verse— hut It is a transfer of 
the spirit and the form of that wonderful hook into 
our own tongne, to an extent whi»*h would hare been 
tlionght impossible had it not been made. 

In proof of this we give the followine choral song 
of Easter momins, at the end of the first si-ene ; a 
song which has alirays tiecn one of the metrical glo- 
ries of the German lan«;tiage and the despair of trans- 
latore. Mr. Taylor has rendered it line for line, and 
almost word for word ; ret preservinir the peculiari- 
ties of the verse and much of its melodious lieanty, 
without the sacrifice of one of iu double rhymes : 

CIIORU8 OF AK0BL8. 

Christ is arisen ! 
Joy to tlw mortal one, 
Wtiom tha nomerlted, 
Citnirinf , Inberttrd 
Needs dkl Inptlioo. 

CHonus or wombw. 

with spires sod preclons 
Balm, w« am>ed Illm ; 
FNlthful and itmrlnas. 
We teoderlj latd Iltn ; 
Linen to bind Illm, 
Clean Illy wound we ; 
Ah ! when we would find Ilim 
Chrkt no more found we ! 

[CliORCa OP AHOBLfl. 

Christ has ascended ! 
Bliss hsth Investrd ITim.— 
Woes thst nolciited Illm, 
Trials that tested Ilbn, 
Olorloasly ended \ 

enoaua of i>isciplb8. 

Has He, vlctorloosly, 
Burst from the vanlfafd 
Orave, end all ftlorlooaly 
Now sits exalted? 
Is He, In glow of birth, 
Reptara erentlve near ? 
Ah ! to the woe of earth 
Still are we native here. 
We, his aspiring 
Followers, Him we miM : 
Weeping, desiring, 
Vaster, thy bliss ! 

CnORUS OF AKOBLS. 

Christ Is arisen, 
Out of cormptlon's womb : 
Burst ye the prison. 
Break from j onr gloom ! 
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Pimtelng and pleading Uim, 
Lovingly OMdlng IliiD, 
Brotherly flieding Illm. 
PrMMshlng and speeding mm, 
Blessing, soeeeeding Him, 
Thus Is the Master near— 
Thas Is He here. 

There are, of coone, many pasMgot in which the 
translation is less successful than this ; but, taken as 
a whole, it is certainly much the best reproduction of 
any threat German poem as yet given to the readers 
of English. — Eve, Post. 
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''Judas Maooatons'' and the "MessiaL** 

(From the London Orchestra.) 

Belierinj;, as we have repeatedly had occasion to 
remark, that musical thought is in abeyance, and 
that the phrases and forms of the language are worn 
out — passed into the tamest conventionalism or a 
petty and paltry euphuism — the consideration of art- 
ists and critics should be directed to the living por- 
tion of the legacies of the past-away great workers ; 
for from this producing life-germ must arise the new 
order that is to keep in motion the harmonlcal sys- 
tem of the future. The straight-jacket has been 
brought within the compass of the narmonical sew* 
ing machine : our composers essay counterpoint and 
turn out a chorus with a certain clearness and distinct- 
ness that boasts the sanction of fashion, but altogeth- 
er wanting in solidity, severity, and appeal to the 
heart. It is the conventional tweedsuit— always the 
same cut— the same dull hue — the same substance— 
the neat result of clever mechanism — ^and all for the 
moderate sum of three pounds. So it is with - the 
modem oratorio chorus ; and three pounds is rather 
more than its intrinsic merit ought to exact. The 
solo music is either up in the clouds, making super- 
human, although unintelligible efforts, after the man- 
ner of the philosopher in the comedy of "Aristo- 
phanes" or it is the mildest exhibition of the Delia 
Cruscan School — the sympathetic namby-pamby, de- 
corous, without art, and continuous withont thought. 
The one attempts the exhibition of the impossible to- 
be-calculated volcanic eruption ; the other, the com- 
monest known experience of time-worn, and once 
time-honored, use. 

Such being the case, advance is necessary, some- 
body must improve, the atefier must be cleaned out ; 
the workmen must look out for fresh materials, and 
new tools must be thought of and put into hand as 
speedily as possible. Invention can only spring from 
intercommunion with those famous fbr invention ; 
there is no other way for continuing the chain of new 
thought and grand idea. And as the culture of the 
artistic mind should if possible run along parallel 
with the culture of the popular ear, the best way fi)r 
creating the forthcoming school, and preparing the 
ear of the audience for its reception, is unquestiona- 
bly the constant performance or him who has made 
the oratorio the heart and soul of musical life in this 
country. It is said that Mozart kept the preludes 
and fugues of Bach always on his clavichord ; and 
Beethoven was ever peeping into and poring over the 
oratorio scores of Handel. What was good for a Mo 
zart and appetizing to a Beethoven mnst be eqnally 
good and appetizing to the young Mozarts of this 
day, and our hungry and ravenous amateurs. The 
school to be — the school to come — in all probability 
will be some form of counterpoint such as is shadow- 
ed out at the closing portion of that grand symphony 
by Beethoven just before the voices break in. Noth- 
ing but counterpoint can rub away the affectations 
and silliness of the present attenuated forms ; and 
the master of counterpoint, who combines with this 
power the force and impetus of a genial and gener- 
rous enthusiasm, will sweep off the present system 
with one blow. Now Handel being more than a 
mere composer of music — that is to say a great poet 
-j-tbe royal singer in the oratorio^he is of nil orato- 
rio writers the one Co set up ; his are the oratoria*i to 
perform, and from him must be taken the lessons in 
art, theory, and lesthetica. Thus we say to our com- 
posers, "Do yon wish to write a vocal fugue ? Don't 
go to Marpurg, Andr^, WollF. or Chernbini, but look 
into Handel. See how merciful he is ; how in the 
midst of his learned career, he can, and does all at 
once, throw off the canon and the theme and its re- 
plv, and fascinates with the sympathetic force of the 
etnerial and the mysterious. If you cannot write 
clear and close counterpoint, go and seek it from 
some not well-known artist, and convey it into some 
proper niche in your work, putting along side of it 
iuen of your own as may prove ample (apology for 
the appropriation." Buononciui is said to have con- 
vejfed Lotti's madrigal ; but as the use involved a 
prize, Buononcini did a very naughty and not-to-be- 
imittted thing. But Handel did not disdain in the 
Judas Afaecaixtiu to turn to Buononcini and bor- 



row his themes and ideas for his chorus of "Tune 
your harps" — a chorus never written down by his 
own hand, for he was blind when he composed it, and 
Smith, his amanuensis, dictated from him as he walk- 
ed up and down his small study in Brook Street. 
Who would ever think of turning to the Masses by 
Graun, except for seeing the original upon which 
Handel made the first chorus in the "Judas V* Then 
for these several conveyances of Handel every one 
must rejoice, for the next movement is certain to he 
a roll from the magazine of the Great Thunderer. If 
Handel borrowed for the chorus "Mourn ye afflicted," 
he repaid the loan as far as we are concerned with 
hundredfold interest in the next chorus, "For Sion 
lamentation make;" and if he made his passacnglia 
chorus "Ah ! wretched Israel" from the theme of 
Bach's passacaglia, he equals Bach in learning and 
artistic power, and transcends him in pathos, variety, 
and intensity. [?] And Handel's mode of conveyancing 
was admirable — he worked out one composer at a 
time. Uria in his flrst Te Deum, Hahermann, in hii 
J(?;9AMa, Stradella in his first act of the Israel, and 
Erba in hi^ second, MufTatin his Joshua, and so on. 
Handel felt himself unequal to satisfy the English 
public in light themes, and he was too much pressed, 
and too worn to sit down for close counterpoint. For 
these two requisites he relied on his special friends — 
men whom he liked, hut whom the world had not 
thought worthy of note or remembrance. Muffat 
was the man who claimed to have found out new 
tunes and a new school ; he proclaimed his inven- 
tions with all the pertinacity of a Gluck and a Was- 
ner. Handel liked them and know the public would 
like them. Thus ho borrowed the "See the conquer- 
ing hero comes," and the March in "Judas** from 
MiiiFat, having at first placed the Muffat "Seo the 
conquering hero" in his "Joshua." Now the eflTect of 
this system — this wise system of conveyancing is 
marvellously good. It makes Handel so lively — for 
when his old bachelorhood is not up to the mark, 
and he is too grave and sedate to write pretty tunes, 
be turns to Steffani and Muffat, and makes these 
gentlemen serve his turn. When he wants a clear, 
hard, crisp, crystalline piece of counterpoint, he goes 
to his friends Kalvisch, Telemann, Cesti, and Caris- 
simi, and walks away with their very best, and makes 
it infinitely better when he has niche<l it into the 
place he has fixed for it. It has been said "he picked 
up a pebble and changed it into a diamond." This 
is not true ; for Handel never looked at pebbles, and 
what scholar could be found to waste his time over 
a flint-stone 1 He reset diamonds and rubies, and 

1>oarls, and every sort of jewel upon which he conid 
ay his hand, and further displayed them to the high- 
est advantage by placing them alongside and in con- 
trast with his gems^and these of the rtry brightest 
— the most luminous — the never to be matclied . 

In recommending our modern composers to follow 
the example of Handel wo must note that it must be 
imitated with great wisdom and no less reserve. For 
a man who cannot write counterpoint to steal 
counterpoint would be as ridiculous as daneerous. 
For one who is incapable of composing strong, staid, 
and impressive melody,to appropriate the gay and the 
genial of his departed brother would be conduct 
most reprehensible and certain to be visited with un- 
pleasant recoil. There is also another difficulty. The 
conventionalism of modem conntorpoint is not that 
of past times, and with melody every genuine com- 
poser has his own order of thought, his own speci- 
ality as to the use of the chords and their progress. 
To borrow from Schubert — a real man in song — 
from Mendelssohn, Weber, Spohr or any true artist 
of those immediate times is out of the question ; and 
to turn to Sarti, Pergolesi, or any of the modellers 
of the aria and canzonet would be fatal. These men 
possessed great power, great thought, great form ; and 
no second-rate genius must adventure to take of or 
from them. It took all the genius of Mozart to cover 
up his obligations to his predecessors. We wish — 
may we hope— our youthful struggling immortals 
would borrow here and there, and g:o in for a little 
wholesale appropriation. It would Im a great com- 
fort to the public and special pleasure to the artist 
and critic — a rill of pure water running throagh the 
heart depressing desert. Bonidos, the habit of read- 
ing grand music for such purpose wonid pull them 
up, and extract something good out of them if any 
good be within them. It would be cowardice to bor- 
row an idea withont the intention of doin^ something 
in return. Who cares whether Handel used the south- 
ern Piff" for his Christmas Shepherd piping, since it 
is followed by the imperi<ihable recitatives ? 

Great as is the popularity of Handel, his real power 
is but just beginning to be appreciated. He wants 
space, means, and audience ; and in the big round 
world of the South Kensington Mu<enm he will get 
all there. No works but those of Handel can lotriii- 
mately satisfy in this enormous concert room, and ic 
will not be too large fV>r his large thoughts. Such a 



chorus as "We worship God, and God alone," is 
grand anywhere, superb in Exeter Hall, but what it 
will be in the Albert flail people cannot imagine. 
They must wait until May next before they can rea- 
lize the idea in its fnll magnitude and truth. The 
rust of his antiquarianism, the pleasant spirit of his 
conventialism, and the occai^lonal necessary conse- 
quences of haste and pressure will pass away ; but 
the real, true, special, and individual inimitable and 
imperishable Handel will remain and assist more in 
forming and perfecting the new school that is to be, 
than the work of any of his predecessors, contempo- 
raries, or those that have followed after. 



The History of Kiuic. 

LBCTDBB BT J. K. PAINB. 
[Reported fbr the Boston Journal, Hoe. 4.] 

Mr. J. K. Paine delivered the first of a course of 
lectures at Wesleyan Association Hall, No. 36 Brom- 
field street, Saturday noon, on "The Hit^torv of Mu- 
sic." These lectures are to constitute one of the reg- 
ular lecture courses of Harvard University, and are 
to be eighteen in number. They will rake place on 
sncccssive Saturdays, and are given in Boston instead 
of in Cambridge in order that musicians and others 
interested may be enabled to attend. The audience 
on Saturday included ex-President Hill of Harvara 
University, Rev. Mr. Al^er, Mr. John S. Dwight, 
Mr. Carl'Zerrahn, and many of the musical ortists 
and teachers of the city. 

Mr. Paine devoted liis openinsr lecture to the "Mu- 
sic of the ancient nations ; music in the early centu- 
ries of the Christian era ; and Ambrosian and Gre- 
gorian song." In l>eginning he said he 8#>nld try to 
follow out carefully in the present course of lectures 
the principal steps that have marked the development 
of the art of mu<ic in modem times. In this now 
country we have thnufrht hut little of the study of 
music as a branch of higher education, and though 
we acknowledge the practical value of mn«ic in our 
public schools and concert halls, we have not yet 
taken equal interest in the scientific and historical 
study of the art. Many of our most cultivated lovers 
of music have neglected this branch as qnite secon- 
dary to the enjoyment of the beauiifnl realizations of 
genius as disptnyed in the symphony or opera. In 
the lecturer's opinion, wo ouirht not to leave out of 
sifrht any means of true enlightenment. To gain a 
critical understanding and thorough appreciation of 
groat works of art, wo must examine the historical 
process that led to their prodiiciion. Only on the^e 
conditions can we do justice to eompopers of the past 
and present. The time was yet to come in America, 
said the lecturer, when historical concerts would ho 
given of such a high order that they would serve as a 
kind of gallery of the works of art] as a monns of 
odncatinj! us to a more Catholic taste. In Germany 
this has already been dono to rome extent. 

There are pecniinr diflicnltie«, n^marked Mr. Pnine, 
in the way of irncinp, step by step, the rise and pro- 
gress of music from its feoMe bc^inninsr in remote an- 
tiquity to the present nee (from the days of Tubal 
Ciiin to Wagner), for music demands a more com- 
plex order of symbols and sonnds than do mere 
words, in order to express and record faithfully every 
subtle emotion and nliado of tone. Music is the nat- 
ural, universal laii);aage of mnn. and was liom with 
speech itsell. If we tnrn to the most nncivilized 
races of men In all parts of the world, we do not full 
to observe a natural love* of music, as exhibited iu 
their soni;s and dances or inspired recitals. 

The rhythmical element first aroused the attention 
of primitive men, and the lowest stacre of musical de- 
velopment was marked by the invention of the drum, 
tambour and castanets, instruments of mere rhythm, 
which served only to inten«»ify the effect in Mnjrinif or 
dancing. The next step was the invention of wind 
instruments, snirjyested very likely by the song of the 
birds, the rushing of water, the whi«*tllnc: of the wind, 
or by man's own experiments in blowiaj; the crooked 
horn of nn animal. Such mny have been the oricin 
of the Ante, Pan's pipe and the horn. Thitimiation 
of sounds in nature m'ly have led finally to the in- 
vention of strinired instrnment-s, liko the hnro, lyre 
and cithern. A G^eek myih stares that uhilo Mer- 
cnry was walking for plea«nre on the hanks of tlio 
Nile he struck his foot accidentally ainiin«t a torioiso 
shell, across which someHried tendons were strcK'hed. 
This blow prodnced a musical sound which suggest- 
ed the idea of the lyre 

^ The lecturer said ho should not devote time to ex- 
amine the musical records of the old nations like the 
Chinese, Indians, Arabians or Pcnsians. We find 
these more or less civilized people in the possession 
of a rariety of musical instruments, of a ^lnal system 
of scales and keys, Hud with a kind of notation. 
These characteristics are likewiso trne of the ancient 
Egyptians, Hetirews and other people of pre Hellenic 
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culture. ClasBicftl Greece was the first land where 
music was cultivated for its own end. Hitherto it 
had held a subordinate place in accompanjing sing- 
\ng and dancing, the ritos of religion ; or it was prac- 
ticed for it« supposed medicinal qualities. But the 
Greeks, with their lore and worship of the beautiful, 
honored music as one of the highest arts. Apollo, 
the God of the Muses, was represented as the model 
of singers and musicians; and the world of their 

gods was full of divine music. The writines of 
freek poets, philosophers and historians are full of 
the appreciation of music. Plato and Aristotle de- 
clared music to be a necessary branch of education. 
The word "music" with the Greeks signified much 
more than with us, for ihey included originally under 
the name not only the art of sounds, but also the arts 
of dancing, poetry and oratory. lo Greece we can 
trace for the first time in history the national devel- 
opment of music. 

The history of Greek music may he divided into 
three great periods. The first was that of obscure, 
half mythological times. The second begins with the 
Dorian migration, about one thousand years before 
Christ, and closes about the time of the Peloponesian 
yrart, four hundred years before Christ. This period 
witnessed the development and culmination of Greek 
music, and the names of her great musicians, Olym- 
pus, Terpander, Arion, Pythagoras, Pindar, Phrynis, 
and Timothens, testify to the high degree of excel- 
lence that had been attained in all styles of lyric, heroic 
and dramatic music. The third period was rich with 
great theorists, like Aristotle, Aristoxenus and Plu- 
tarch, but also marked the decline of Greek music. 
The wonderful euphony and flexibility of the Greek 
language generated music spontaneously, as it were, 
and poetry am music sprang from one source. The 
rarious forms of Greek music may bo classified ac- 
cording to the chronological order of its development. 
In the earlier times were sung the religious hymns of 
the priests ; then followed the Homeric period with 
the heroic songs of the rhapsodists ; then the age of 
the lyrists and great musicians; and finally, the finat 
epoch of the drama, which was the most fiourishing 
period of Greek music. The chorus of the drama 
wa3 accompanied by dancing and instrnmental mu- 
sic. The singing was in a kind of recitative and 
arioso style, the latter being used particularly in lyric 
poetry. The only reputed specimens of Greek music 
still extant are three hymns to Calliope, Nemesi<« and 
Apollo, written by Dio'nysius and Mesomedes. The? 
were brought to light by Vincenzio Gulilei. father of 
the celebrated astronomer, at Home in 1581. The 
difierent critics have given their own versions of these 
productions, but Frederick Bcllcrmann is accepted as 
the latest and best authority on the subject. 

[Mr. J. F. Rudolphsen here sang the hymn to 
Apollo acconlinK to Bellennann's version, Mr. Pnine 
accompanying him on the piano, the first time with- 
out the use of modernized narmony, and in a repeti- 
tion, with its use. The effect of tlio latter instance 
was quite rich.] 

Mr. Paine remarked that this music was wonder- 
fully like Mendelssohn's music to "Antigone." It 
was difficult, however, to form even a feeble idea of 
Greek music from these specimens, he thought, for 
they must have become modernized to some degree 
by their being written in accordance with our tune 
system and notation. Our chi^f sources of knowledge 
of Greek music are the theoretical writings of Pythag- 
oras, Aristoxenus and Plutarch. Wo are sure that 
the Greeks had no melody in the modern sense, for 
the sounds wcro held entirely sul)servient to the 
metre or the words, whereas in modern music, the 
syllables of the words are made to conform to equal 
measurements of time. As they had no practical 
knowledge of harmony, their melodies could not fol- 
low the same succession of into vals as they do in our 
music. Pythagoras, through the divisions of the 
monochord^ an instrument he invented for the pur- 
pose, shows us that they did not distinguiHh the dif- 
ference existing between a larger and smaller whole, 
as we do in modem times ; consequently the major 
third being too large, and the minor third too small, 
they were badly out of tune, :ind wcro classed among 
thedisconlant intervals. As no satisfactory harmony 
can exist without the major and minor thirds and 
sixths, all dissonant intervals like the second, seventh, 
etc., could have no meaning with the Greeks, and it 
was left to modern Europeans to discover the hidden 
beauty of discords when they aroused in combination 
with concords according to natural laws. Greek mu- 
sic was sung in unison or octave. No other intervals 
wero used except the fourth and fifth, touched spar- 
ingly in the instrumental accompaniments. 

The foundation of the Greek scale was the Tetra- 
chord, a series of four tones, comprised within the 
limits of a perfect fourth. Tho Tetrachord was dia- 
tonic, chromatic or enharmonic, according to the dis- 
position of its intermediate intervals. These Tetrn- 
chords wcro combined in an ascending or descend- 



ing order, and were either conjunct or disjunct, as 
they were required to complete the series of tones 
composing tho scale or compass of tone. The com- 
pass of tones embraced in the Greek system did not 
exceed two octaves. 

The lectursr illustrated, the Greek scales by draw- 
ings' on the blackboard. 

Th€tt were diflferent keys hy transposition in Greek 
mnsic as in modem music, 'rhey were arranged in 
octave gronps, and there were five principal keys 
which had their station, that is. their fundamental 
tones in the middle of the compass, and each of which 
was one-half a tone higher than the other. These 
five principal keys, accompanied by five relative 
higher and five relative lower keys, made fifteen keys 
in all, but in reality there were but twelve, as in mod- 
ern music, the three highest beiog repetitious in the 
octave of tho three lowest keys. Besides this class 
of transposed minor scales, there were diatonic oc- 
tave gronps which were simple rows or onlers of tones 
composed of six whole tones aad two half tones, as 
in our modem scale. Seven octave groups could 
thus Im constructed. Greek notation or semiojrraphy 
answered the purposes of their music. It consisted of 
characters, letters of the alphabet and astronomical 
signs which represented the pitch hot not the length 
of the tones. Among the numerous musical instru- 
ments of the Greeks were several which have come 
down to the present day in a modified form. For 
instance, tho ancient phormiux or cithera was the 
prototype of the Cither and Guitar ; the Syrinx or 
Pan's Pipe and the Ilydranlos or Water Orcan were 
forerunners of the modem organ. The ancients also 
nsed various kinds of Flutes and Horns, and a favo- 
rite instrument was the Anlos. a kind of Flncreolet. 
There were many varieties of strinccd instruments, 
but none that were played with the bow. 

With the decline of Greek civilization, mnsic nat- 
usallysank, and, with the other arts, was transplanted 
to Rome, where its theories found acceptance, but its 
influence was limited hy the new conditions of societv. 
The Romans were mere imitators of the Greeks in 
music as well as the other arts. Greek music was 
plastic, like all Greek art. There can be no donht 
that the early Christian church borrowed much of lU 
mnsic from the East, although this is denied by some. 
When the Roman world had embraced the new be- 
lief under Constantino, music, as all the fine arts, 
found a prominent place in the service of the church. 
At even an earlier time antiphonal singing was in- 
trodnced in tho church, and evidently owed its origin 
to the Greek chorus or Jewish temple music, althouGrh 
it is attributed to Ignatius, Bishop of Antioch, who, 
ncconling to a legend, heard their songs answered hy 
angels. The first important step in the advance- 
ment of church mnsic, was made in the Council of 
Laodicea, in the year 367. This Council ordered 
that none but authorized singers should he heard in 
the church. Early in the fourth centnry Pope Syl- 
vester fonnded a school of singing, which wns .soon 
followed hy others. In these schools, or under their 
reputed founder, Ambrose, Bishop of Milan, (who 
was bom in .33.3 and died in 397.) the various tones 
were methodized under the name of "authentic.*' 
They were thus designated by the church to sanction 
their use. These four authentic modes or scales, to- 
gether with the four plagal modes introdnceil threo 
centuries later, were the foundation of all mu«tcal 
composition until the seventeenth century. The four 
modes wero arranged from tho octave groups of the 
ancient svstem. 

Pope Grocery the Groat, who occupied the Ponti- 
ficial chair from tho year 501 to 604, continncd the 
work hegnn by Ambrose and his contemporaries, in 
regulatiuGT church music. He collected all the good 
songs, added new ones, had them arranged in the or- 
der of the Church Calendar, and had them written 
down in enduring charactefn. A copy of this lK)ok 
was laid upon the altar at St. Peter's and fastened 
with a chain, to serve as a standard for all future 
time, and from this arosa the name ranttu fermm, 
firm song. Gre;jory added to the four Ambrosian 
authentic modes four additional modes, cnlled plagal, 
that is derived orborrowc<l, beinc: taken from the au- 
thentic, by simply bpirinning tho order cf notes a 
fourth below. One of the most serviceable improve- 
ments rendered by Gregory was to drop the trouble- 
some Greek names of the notes, and adopt the use of 
the first seven letters of the alphabet. The tones of 
the lowest octave were designated by capital letters, 
and the octAve above by small letters. In the elev- 
enth century, Guido of Arezzo added double letters 
for the third octavo. Gregorian song was fonnded on 
musical metre, whereas Ambrosian song depended 
entirely on the poetical metre. Gregorian music was 
sung in slow, simple, unison notes of nearly equal 
length. As soon as' this emancipation of mnsic 
from tho words had uken place, it bocamo possible 
to dwell at will on tho separate tones, and evon to ap- 
ply more than one tone to a syllable. This led event- 



ually to the modern art of figuration and counter- 
iK>int. One of the first things needed after Gregory's 
i m ovation was a new system of nutation. In Gre- 
gory's time a kind of notation was used quite dif- 
erent from the Greek semiography. It was called 
the Neumann notation, being deri%'ed from the 
Greek word neuma— a breath. The oldest copy of 
the Antiphonar of Gregory, kept on the altar of St. 
Peter's, was written in the Neuma notation. 

This notation, which originated sometime between 
Ambrose and Gregory, continued in use in the 
church, with few modificutions, until the fourteenth 
century. The characters were horizontal or oblique 
lines and points, representing the circumflex, acute 
and grave accent marks, of Greek writings of the 
Alexandrian time, which may have suggvftted them. 
An improvement in the neuma notation was made by 
Romanu3, a singer of St. Gall, who added small 
letters to the characters, which aided the singers to 
execute their notes more accurately, and superseded, 
in some degree, verbal teaching; but, as the intervals 
were indicated only approximately, the singers still 
labored on in the dark. The chief advantage of the 
improvement was to indicate effects of loud and soft 
(forte and piano), and the quicker and slower per- 
formance of single tones and groups of tones. But 
all this was superseded by the happy idea of an 
unknown person, viz : to draw a horizontal line over 
the text. In time a second line was added to repre- 
sent C. the origin of our bass clef. This is the origin 
of the modern stnflT. At a later period a number of 
lines wero added, until even as many as fifteen lines 
were in use ; and atA later period still the notes were 
written on the spaces between the lines, antf the num- 
ber of lines did not vary from four to six until the 
staff reached iu present form. By command of the 
Church, the Gregorian song was introduced into dis- 
tant couniriea. In the seventh century. Pope 
Vitalian sent two Roman singersi nto Gaul and Great 
Britain, and in the following century singers were 
s^nt to France and Germany, whcro heathenism still 
prevailed. Charlemagne gave his powerful encour- 
agement to the cultivation of music, as well as to all 
art and knowledge. During his reign, organs were 
introduced into Western Europe from the East. He 
founded schools of singing at Metz and Soisspns, 
and sacred music was taught under his general direc- 
tion. The most famous singing was that of St. 
Gall, near the boundary of Switzeriand and luly. 
In the Gregorian age it was demanded of every 
priest that he thould understand singing. It was the 
opinion that no one could taach philosophy or 
religion without a knowledge of music. The prom- 
inent part that 'music has held in the Christian 
church, almost from its very foundation, marks well 
the progress of spiritual and intellectual culture that 
has grown up through the Christian religion. All 
through the middle nges mnsic typifies thecharaetcra 
of men, and when the Reformation came the new 
spirit of the time showed itself in the mu>»ic as well 
as in the lives of men. It was that the cantus fermtu, 
like tho dogmas of the church, was found to be too 
narrow and binding, and doome<1 to bo broken by a 
higher law. Before that came, however, Gregorian 
song was destined to become a power in the church 
for over a thousand years. Attempts were made in 
Italy to reproduce the Greek system, and to engraft 
it upon the Gregorian song, but these and later 
efforts to revive ancient music had no other result 
than to postpone for a time the development of 
modem music, which at this early period had already 
gained too finn a hold on the hearts of men to bo 
lost, notwithstanding the fact that for more than a 
thousand years in tho Christian era, the greatest 
peculiarity of modern European music, which dis- 
tinguishes it from all other music, ancient or modern, 
was lacking, viz : Harmony. 

Before the close of the lecture Mr. Rudolphsen 
gave an interesting illustration of Gregorian song. 



Beethoven Centennial CelebrationB. 

NKW YORK. 

[From the ^tndttpendent, Dee. 23.] 
While we write, the Beethoven Centennial is cele- 
brating in nil tho principal cities of Germany, Eng- 
land and America, and also we believe. In some parts 
of Italy. The best performances in this country, all 
things considered, will probably prove to have been 
in Boston. There is no orchestra in the United States 
comparable with our Philharmonic ; but Boston has 
superior advantages for the production of choral 
works, and a Itetter musical public to depend upon, 
and consequently could offer a richer programme. 
The celebration in New York has l»ccn in the hands 
of threo leading societies — the Philharmonic, the 
Liederkranz, and the Beethoven Miinnerchor---acting 
independently of each other, and each enlisting tho 
enthusiasm of a large cin."le of connoisseura. Tho 
public generally take no part in the festival ; and. 
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Strange to say. have no opportanity of doing so, if 
they should bo disposed. The Philhnimonic Society, 
unable to find room for everybody who wanted to at- 
tend the extra concert on the Beethoven night, gave 
the preference to the sabficribors for the reenlar sea- 
son, and these entirely filled the house. The Lieder- 
kranz is a cluh, which admits strangers only when 
introduced by a member, and the club-room is too 
small for a miscellaneous audience. The Beethoven 
Mannerchor. indeed, gave a public performance at 
the Academy of Music ; but the tickets were exhaust- 
ed a day or two in advance, probably because the 
members reserved the privilege of disposing of a large 
part of the house to their personal friends. Thus a 
man not specially favored by some musical society, 
or by the conjunction of good fortune and a long 
parse, if he wanted to celebrate the birthday of Beet- 
hoven, on the 1 7th, would have had to go to the circus 
or the poultry show. Practically the festival was not 
open to the general public, for which the general pub- 
lic, not ordinarily caring much for Beethoven, has 
only itself to blame. 

(from the Independent.) 

The extra concert given by the Philiiarmoxio 
SociBTT on Saturday evening in commemoration of 
Beethoven, drew a very good audience, though the 
Academy was not quite full, many of the boxes es- 
pecially, being vacant. A colossal bust of the com- 
poser was placed on a pedestal decorated with wreaths 
of rich natural (lowers in front of the stage ; and a 
still more pleasing recognition of the occasion was 
given by the enthusiasm with which the artists, one 
and all, interpreted the following excellent pro- 
gramme : 

Seventh Symphonv Beethoren 

Seena and arU, "Fidello" BeethoTen 

Madame Tilchtmay. 

Concerto ibr the ptano, in K flat Beethoven 

MtM Mary Kreba* 

"Egmont' " * * Beethoven 

The eong* by Madame Mehtmay ; IllaetratlTe Poem read 
by Mr. George YaadeDhoff. 

It would have been hard to arrange a better -selec- 
tion of works for such a festival, unless, indeed, we 
could have had the Ninth Symphony, but that cf 
course was out of the question. The Seventh is one 
of the most varied, the most pleasing, and the most 
thoughtful of the scries. It fits all moods, and with 
its wonderful changes of sentiment, from the tender 
melancholy of the allegretto to the inspiriting joyous- 
ness of the fine allegro, it well illustrates the univer- 
sality of the composer's sympathies. It was given 
with unusual delicacy and spirit, as if every man in 
the orchestra felt the influence of iho anniversary, and 
wanted to do his best. Then the other selections wore 
widely chosen to exemplify various forms of -Beet- 
hoven's genius. The recitative and air from "Fide- 
lio" (the famous "Abschculicher" and "Komm Ihff- 
nung") are among the best of his vocal compositions ; 
the concerto in £ flat is a marvel of piano forte music; 
and "Egmont" is a dramatic conception of the very 
highest character. It was rather curious to contrast 
the effect produced by Madame Lichtmny on a con- 
cert platform with her manngement of the same song 
on the operatic stage the night before. When she 
sang in character as Leonore, she csrricd her audience 
away with the force of her dramatic powers and the 
evident feeling and intelligence of the whole persona- 
tion ; and when she delivers the same music in the 
cold atmosphere of the concert room, the faults of 
her vocalization impress us rather than the dignity 
of her stylo. Miss Krebs made a much more ambi- 
tions effort with the macrnificent concerto than she 
has ever made before in New York, and she may safely 
be congratulated upon the success with which she has 
jiassed a trying ordeal. The work is well known to 
our audiences, and the performance of the young 
lady had to be tested by high standards which the 
very best pianists have .hitherto set np for us. It 
would be warm praise to say that Miss Krebs did not 
disappoint us, and that the excellent opinion we had 
already formed of her abilities was not at all lowered 
by the manner in which she acquitted herself of this 
very serious task. But we can say more than that : 
her performance of this concerto has materially rais- 
ed her position as an artist, and shows incontestablv 
that she is not merely a young lady of brilliant tal- 
ents and still more brilliant promise, but already an 
accomplished virtuoso. She has carried technical 
proficiency so far that her playing is almost without 
a blemish. lior touch is certain, delicate, forcible, 
and as clear as a boll. Her facility is something roar- 
vcllous, and, as wo said on a former occasion, she has 
A thoroughly musical organization. We do not say, 
of course, that she has sounded the depth of Beetho- 
ven's music : we do not believe that any performer 
can give outward shape to all the beauties which are 
embraced in these wonderful works, any more than 
the most consummate of actors can exhaust the 
wealth of Shakespeare. New artists are perpetually 



discovering in both a new meaning and a new beauty. 
Moreover, no very young performer can express the 
delicate shades of feeling, the indescribable spiritual- 
ity, in which Beethoven is so far above all other com- 
posers. It is not for bright, happy, hearty girls to 
interpret the profoundest sentiment of the great mas- 
ter ; and if we miss in Miss Krebs's playing some of 
the delicate essence which ought to exhale from such 
music as this £ flat concerto, it is only because she 
has not yet reached the maturity of years, of experi- 
ence, and perhaps we should say of sorrows, which is 
needed to perfect the highest artistic nature. 

The music of "Egmont" has never before been per- 
formed by the Philharmonic Society, but parts of it 
are pretty well known. It was written as an accom- 
paniment to Goethe's drama, and consists of an over- 
ture, two songs for soprano, a march, four interludes, 
and a few melodramatic and miscellaneous move- 
ments. To fit it for the concert room a short poeti- 
cal synopsis of the drama was prepared in Germany 
by Mosengeil and Bernays, and thisi was translated 
into English blank verse for the Philharmonic Society 
by Mr. George Vandenhoff. The music, of course, 
divested of its proper dramatic accessories, for which 
reading, even by Mr. Vandenhoffis an imperfect sub- 
stitute, loses a great deal of its effect , but the perfor- 
mance was most sncccssful. and no true lover of art 
can have remained inseniihle to the thrillingly sensa- 
tional character of the close of the tra<redy. The 
overture — a superb work — was beautifully played, 
and the second of the songs, Frettdvoll and Uidooll 
("Blissful and tearful") was given by Msdame Licht- 
may with sweetness and feeling. The other — a try- 
ing vivace. Die Tromme! gtruhrt ("The drum is re- 
sounding"^ — taxed her ability in rapid . vocalization 
rather too much. 

The concert by the Nbw York Liedbrkranz 
last night, at their rooms in Fourth street, was an in- 
teresting commemoration, partly from the excellence 
of the music selected for performance, partly from 
the enthusiasm of both the audience and the Society, 
but more than all from the fact that most of the per- 
formers were amateurs and yet cnltivRtors of ^rt in 
its highest forms. What manner of task it was 
which these ladies and gentlemen undertook may bo 
judged from the programme, on which there appears 
the name of only one professional executant : 

RIflh Symphonv (0 minor] B^t-hoven 

Male chonin, i>{> Himmel rilhuten Beethoven 

lied aus der Feme Beethoven 

Miss Dlngeon. 

Sonata Appasslonata Beethoven 

MIm Krebs. 
Selection! flrom *'FldeIlo.** 

The grand Symphony, the most impressive with 
one exception of all the nine, was very creditably ren- 
dered by the orchestra under Mr. Pnur's direction, 
and when we consider that only a few of the r layers 
were professional musicians, we may well feel sur- 
prise that there was no more conspicnons defect than 
a lack of smoothness. The chorus also in the first 
part was effective, bnt we have heard the Liederkranz 
)^ing much better on other occasions. The selections 
from ''Fidelio" consisted of the great l-iconore over- 
ture. No. 3 : the quartet. Mir ist'sso wundtn-lmr (Mrs. 
Werner, Miss Dingeon, Mr. Steins, and Mr. Nilsen), 
the Prisoner's Chorus, and the sestet and chorus 
with which the opera closes. In the sestet Mr. Can 
did us and Mr. Weibusch were added to the four 
whom we have already mentioned. To tell the truth, 
this finale was not very good, both the ladies, and 
sometimes Mr. Candidus, singing out of tune ; nor 
was the chorus as solid and true as it is wont to be. 
Despite all these defects, however, many passages 
were rendered in a most spirited and admirable man- 
ner, and the Society deserves our thanks for the zeal- 
ous and intelligent work. Miss Krebs bore off the 
honors of the evening. She plays the Sonata with 
warmth as well as brilliancy ; but we have already 
expresRcd our opinion of her abilities so fully that we 
may spare further comment upon her excellent per- 
formance. For an encore she gave a polaccn of 
Beethoven's — a delicate piece — and she plaved it 
charmingly. 

TiiK Brooklyn Piiilharmonio Sooibtt gave 
its second concert on Friday ,* and did a little for 
Beethoven, but not \ihat it ought to have done. The 
Second Symphony was well performed, and Mr. 
Uichard ilonTmnn played a part of the piano-forte 
concerto in C minor, playing it with the neatness, 
delicacy, and feeling which he always brings to the 
interpretation of Beethoven. The other pieces for 
the orchestra were the entire mnsic of the "Midsum- 
mer Night*'' dream," and the overture to the "Magic 
Flute." Mr. Hoffman played a charming barcarole 
from a piano forte concerto of Stemdale Bennett's, 
and Signor Le Franc sang the prayer from Halcvy*s 
"Jewess" and Adolph Adam's Cantique de NotL — 
IndqitndenU 



Yassar Collbob CPouohkbbfsib, N. Y.) The 
Cecilia Society of Yassar College celebrated Beet- 
hoven's centennial anniversary last Thursday by a 
concert, under the direction of Professor F. L. Ritter, 
The chapel was beautifully decorated with flowers 
and evergreens, and brilliantly illuminated. Directly 
over the organ, and over the large painting of Mat- 
thew Yassar, was the name of "Beethoven" in jets of 
gas. On each side of^the gallery were four scrolls, 
in colors, each containing the name of one of his 
principal pieces and the movement. On one side of 
the name Beethoven was "1770," on the other "1870." 
In front of the stage was a bust of Beethoven, and 
aronnd it a lovely wreath of evergreens and flowers. 

The programme was selected entirely from the 
works of Beethoven, and was as follows : 

1. Sixth Symphony— Pastoral, op. 68, arranged for two 

planoA. 
MImoa Longh, Clarkson, Braee, Blair. 

2. Adagio— Sonata, op. 10 

MlJW B. <3omen. 
8. AUrgnro— Sonate, op. 7. ' 

M'lM ilf . Yonng. 
4. Wonne der Wehmnth. 

Madame Raymond Ritter. 
6. Largo and Rondo— Sonate, op. 2, A mnjor. 

HIM L. PhlUipii. 
0. Keoniit dn dae Land. 

MIm a. Ballard [teacher of rinsing]. 
7- Andante— Sonate pathelqne, op. 18. 

Mlaa M. Rarmnnd. 
8. Fin«t Symphony— op. 21, 2d moTement. 

Mlwiefl Kmeriton, Hinklar, Miller, Shonse. 
Addrem by ProfeMor P. L. RUter. 
Subject: Bmtboven. 
0. S4*cnnd Symphonv — np. 86. 2d morement. 
MImsob Adamn, DuBant, KellogK, Clereland. 

10. Andante and All^ro— Sonate. op. 67. 

MlM A. Sanford. 

11. Adelaide. 

Madnme Raymond Ritter. 

12. Fifth Symphony— Op. 67 '1st movempnt. 

MiiWM 8. Raymond. McBaln, Sage, Sheperd. 

13. The Ileavenn are Telling. 

Sung by a ehorui of one hundred young ladies. 

The following sonnet was written for the occasion 

by Fanny Raymond Ritter : 

Great Beethoren ! eareased by thy pnre tones 

We tOM the mnse of irar*e tremendon* pain, — 

Woe-breathlng-war. the exhanstlees cum of Cain,— 

Our tiaters* shuddering nlghe, our brothers' groans ! 

Thou, who did'st lore thy kind, hadst wept to greet 

A birthday darkened by the dreadful pall 

That o'er thora hundred thonmnd graTes doth MI, 

Which g«pe below two klng-cruiihed nations* ftet; 

Yet had thy soul, foreknowing final good, 

Joyed to behold the star of freedom rise 

Pale, trembling, fliintly dawning in dark ak!ea 

That o^er a red abyaa of horror brood : 

Fair harbinger of praoeful brotherhood 

In days of which thy strains are prophecies ! 

The exorci.se8 were admirable, and received the 
hearty applause of the largo and select audience. — 
Eve. 'Post. 



pROviDENCB, R. I. — The Providence Journal 

chronicles a 'Beethoven Pianoforte Recital,' given on 

the Birthday, ins follows : 

On the aftrrnoon of that day, a company of ladies and gen- 
tlemen from the most cultivated and refined of the fashiona- 
ble musical circles of Providence, assembled, by Inritation, In 
the pitno-rooms of Messrs. Cory Brothers, to listen to a reci- 
tal of some of the choice pianoforte compositions of the Im- 
mortal master, given in accordance with prorlous arrange- 
ments, by Prof. Eben A. Kelley, assisted by Mr. A. C. Qreene, 
the veil-known and esteemed tenor. 

The programme for the oocaaion was arranged with fine 
taste and Judgment, and oontained six selections 'of tb< high- 
est order of merit and interest. Tic, Sonata Pathetlqne, op. 
13 ; Sonata, [Moonlight], op. 27, No. 2 ; Adelaide, np. 
46 ; Andante FaTori, in F ; Sonate, op. 81, No. 2 ; and the 
Mareia Funebre, from Sonata, op. 26. These several great 
and surpassingly beautiful pianoforte works of Beethoven 
were performed by Prof. Kelly in a manner eTincIng the meet 
thorough study and the nicest appreciation of the renowned 
master's coropositlAus and style, and with such a degree of 
earnest feeling, emotional expression, spirit and true art-cn- 
thusiasni as rendered them immensely enjoyable, and awak- 
ened in the minds of not a few of the listeners now perceptions 
of Deethoren^s wonderful and peculiar genins. The entire 
recital— including the excellent rendition of the "Adelaide** 
by Mr. areone— was a really fitting tribute to the memory of 
the great composer. 

Baltimorb. Beethoven commemorations wore 
held on the evenings of the 16th and 17th at the Con- 
cordia Opera House. The first, given by the Ger 
mania M&nnorchor, had the following programme : 
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OTMrtvre. "Vpnont** Oreh«ti«« 

Chorus of Prlmnn, "FidoUo" Malo ChoroB. 

"AhPcrfldOf" Soprano 8ok>. 

Ooooorto for th« TfoUn* Op. ei» Put 1, "AUcgro bm 

BOB tMppO.*" 

Horr WmumI Kopta. 

Boloji of AthoQf Male and F«aa1e V olott. 

Geand Ohoras In 8 Mnmboia with tall Orchostra. 

AddnM by Dr. P. Ungor. 

Overture, "TIdello 8rd** Orchestra. 

Qaartet tnm '*Fidello.» 

'•Adelaide'* Tenor Solo. 

**Ro«iann in F-Dar For the Ttolln. 

Finale from the Oratorio : ''Christ on the Mt. of OUvee.*' 
Orand Chome with Fall Orehe^tra. 

The leeond (Satardaj) was by the Baltimore Lied- 
erkrans, Prof. J. H. Rosewald, Director, with this 

progratBine : 

Overtvre, "Promethenf.'* 
Oration by Her. H. Sohelb. 
Crowning of the Boat of Beethoren, 

by the LadlM of the Llederkrans. 

Meeree<8ti11« Choru lor male and Ibmale ▼oii'eM. 

Fantasia in C minor, for Piano, with Cho. and Orehestia. 

Performed by Mme. Weiller. 
Adelaide. [Tenor Solo]. 

Mr. Meilmllkn Friedman. 

Oratorio, **Ghrist on Monnt Olire." Inelndlng : 
Beeltatlre and Aria, for Temir, [Chrlstna], 

Mr. Sehomann.* 
Soprano Solo and Chorus. [Seraph]. 
Mme. Roeewald. 
Dnet, Soprano and Tenor, [Seraph and Christns]. 

Mme. Bosewald and Mr. Sehomann. 
Chorus for mKle roleee, [Vfarrloni, 
Doable Choms for male rolees, [Warriors aad DIsdples]. 
Terxetto, foe Soprano, Tenor and Burn, 

[Sersph. Christns and Petms]. 
Mme. Bosewald, Messn. Friedmann aad Bitter. 
Chorus of Angels. 
Finale. 



ifDig^fs lonrnal of Pnsir. 

BOSTON. DEO. 31, 1870. 

Christmas Oratorio,— 'The Messiah.** 

Tme to the good olJ costom, the Hawdbl * 
Hatdh Socibtt performed Handel's great religions 
Oratorio both on Christmas Ere and on the erening 
of Christmas. The Saturday performance came at 
an inspiring hoar, and yet nnfortanately at the end 
of a fiitigning week with almost everybody, the 
celebration of the festival of the Katirity having 
become more aniversal with ns than ever, and the 
preparations more engrossing. Moreover, the sodden 
arrival of cold Winter, after so many weeks of grace, 
had its chilling and benumbing inflnence on not a 
few, disconraging attendance, so that not so many 
were there as gladly would have been, and those 
who were there seemed not to be in a very wide- 
awake condition. (At least our Reporter had to 
wrestle hard with somnolence until the stand-up at 
the Hallelujah Choms.) The Choms seats were not 
at their fullest, so that the balance of parts was some- 
what disturbed ; and the orchestra, owing to theatre 
engagements, was smaller than desirable. But with 
Zbbrahn at the helm and Laho at the Great Organ, 
with a willing, well-trained, and strong choms even as 
it was, and with good principals, the Oratorio passed 
off grandly on the whole. The "cuts" were few, and 
judiciously made. It was well that we could hear on 
both nights the unbroken chain of chorases, than 
which the work contains nothing more interesting or 
more finely contrasted : "Surely he has borne our 
grief," "And with his stripes," and "Alt we like 
sheep " 

On Sunday evening both orchestra and auditorium 
were full, and all went with more spirit and was 
listened to with lively interest. Indeed we 
count that, as a whole, among the best perform- 
ances which the Society have given of the 
Oratorio. Instances of faltering attack hi fugued 
passages, or of feebly pronounced roulades, especial- 
ly in the basses, were not wanting ; but for the most 
part the chorases were sure, decided, clear, eupho- 
nious and grand, with good light and shade. The 
final Amen choms, and the ringing semi-chomses, 
never sounded better to as ; and in such involved 



and "catchy" pieces of counterpoint as *'His yoke is 
easy" they were uncommonly fortunate. 

There was the usual difficulty in toning the instm- 
ments to the French pitch of the Oigan, and this 
disturbance of the "temperament" may have been 
one cause of the impression some had that the con- 
tralto. Miss Artoirbttb Stbbliito, sometimes 
sang false. We do not think it is a tendency of 
hers. Her voire is remarkably large and rich in 
quality, her reading careful and intelligent, and her 
style larget declamatory and impressive. Yet some- 
times, we confess, her song appeared to us studied , 
wilful and demonstrative, rather than inspired ; cer- 
tain words and phrases in "He was despised" were 
given with exaggerated emphasis, so that you felt 

them less instead of more. Yet there is no denying 
that this lady has one of the richest and most telling 
voices, and is one of the really well-taught, intelligent, 
conscientious, earnest artists of the contraltos now 
available. She sans: both evenines. 

The Soprano Solos were taken on Saturday by 
Mrs. WBSTOir, who, but for excessive nervousness 
attending her almost debut, would have made a most 
agreeable impression throughout. Her voice and 
singing have refinement ; a sincere musical quality 
and feeling make themselves felt in lier pure, fresh, 
liquid tones. A voice of good, though not apparent- 
ly great power ; and a degree of execution and ex- 
pression which promise none the less well that the 
singer is so evidently modest. 

— On the second night, Mrs. Jolia Houston 
Wbst, with all her wonted genuine fervor and devo- 
tioa to a noble task, and with more than wonted pow- 
er, sang thegreat Arias and Recitatives triamphantly 

The Tenor part was taken on the first night by Mr. 
Wm. J. Winch, — more successfully than in former 
efibrts, yet lacking the fine, sympathetic qnality for 
such pieces as "Thy rebuke," &c., and solid force for 
"Thou shalt dash them." On Sunday Mr. F. C. 
PackabB took his place, and. for a first appearance 
in so formidable a task, made a remarkably good 
impression. He has a sweet, pure voice, of good 
power and compass, whi<;h he uses carefully and 
well, and he rendei^ all the trying music wi;'h fair 
execution, tastefully and with chaste expression. 
His manner showed both self-possession and a doe 
respect for his task and for his audience. If we are 
not much mistaken, he will prove a valuable acres- 
sion to our Oratorios and higher concerts. The 
grand Bass solos were entrusted on both nights, of 
course, to Mr. Whitkbt : for who else could do 
them better or so well? Bv his grand voice, and 
dignified, prrand rendering, he bore among the chief 
honors. He seems in a great degree to have ftoi the 
better of a certain heaviness and stiffness of delivery, 
as well as a certain hollowness in some of his large 
tones, so that he sings now with an unction and a 
sympathetic fervor, which, added to his other quali- 
ties, make him a very noble Oratorio singer. 



Concert Record. 

[Crowded Ottt laei time.] 
We must make it very brief. The third Stvpho- 
NT CoNCBBT (Dcc. 16), Opened with the second 
"Leonora" Overture, in C, new to Boston. Evident- 
ly a first attempt, or rough sketch towards the grand- 
est of all Overtures, the well-known No. 3, yet ex- 
tremely interesting (and for an orchestra extremely 
difficult). Like No. 8, it brings in Florestan's Aria 
almost at the beginning. It introduces the trampet 
signal from without, only much less effectively 
phrased than in No. 3 ; also the crescendo of violins 
near the end, but with nothing like the power it final- 
ly acquired, and with the difference that it here enters 
before the Allegro is quickened into Presto, More- 
over, those very Beethovenish, light, answering tlac- 
eato phrases in the early part, where yon seem to 
tread the air on tiptoe with expectation, are judic- 
iously abridged in the third overture. Some pas- 
sages, however, in No. 2, wo think it must have cost 
the master severe self-denial to cut out ; for instance 
one where the lifting syncopated theme of the Alle- 
gro is accompanied by a charming melodic figure 
echoed about among the reeds and flutes. — And we 
must add that, after reading the evidence in another 
part of this paper (Dec. 17), the reader will probably 
be convinced that the ibnr Overtures have hitherto 
been wrongly numbered ; that this so-catled No. S 



was really the/rst ; and that the "No. 1," so differ- 
ent from the others, and so much more reflective, 
quiet and subdued, was written two years later. 

The Aria and GavoUe from Bach's Suite in D 
were greatly relished; the Aria, particularly, was 
very delicately rendered. Mosart's great Symphony 
in C (the "Jupiter") was also brought out satisfacto- 
rily, particularly the wonderful Andante ; and even 
the complicated web of the Fugued Finale witli four 
themes was made clear and interesting. 

Chembini's Overture to "Faniska"— an opera 
which he brought out new in Vienna in the same sea- 
son that Beethoven brought out "Fidello," (Nov. 
1805)--proved a most charming novelty. Critics of 
that time thought it praise of enouirh for Fiddio to pro- 
nounce it worthy of comparison with Chembini's ope- 
ras. Lisxt's arrangement of Schubert's Fantasia, op. 
1 5,gave the orchestra great work to do,and it was done, 
with startling power at times ; while nothing could be 
much more perfect, both in technique and expression, 
than Mr. Lako'b rendering of the Piano part ; the 
broad, rich, solemn chords of the "Wanderer" melo- 
dy made a profound impression. The Concert ended 
with the familiar, ever brilliant Ennfonthe Overture, 
given with great spirit, and with rare delicacy in the 
pianiuimo "ghost" episode. 

Mr. Ebvst Pbbabo's third Matin($e we were 
obliged to lose. The programme we have already 
given. 

The fourth and last was curiously interesting : 

Berensde fiir four baadf , op. 6, B flU major. 

Anton Kmnee. 
Allegro nodento. "RoraeneK." AllaMacoli. Poeo 

Adagio. Allcfro. 
[flret time In Bonton. Amnirad by Bitiet Penbo.] 
Prdode sad 'ogne. Op. 86. Ko. 8, B minor. 

Mend^tawhn 

Three BIbUeal mcetebee. Op. 9S Oeri Llfwe.' 

No. 1. BetbcMkfD minor]. 
JPlre* rtme In Boetjn.] 

Booeta. Op. 111,0 minor Beethoven. 

a]. Maeetoao. Allegro eon brio ed appaaalonaea. 
b]. Arletia, Adagio. 

Twoor three of the little pieces by Krause were 
quite original and eenial. The Mendelssohn Prelude 
and Fueue (not the verv familiar one) was altoirether 
enjoyable. Of the "Bethesda" sketches by Lowe we 
hanily know what to say, hot certainly listened with 
interest. Mr. Perabo's performance of the last of 
Beethoven's Sonatas wa« traly wonderful. The au- 
dience parted with reirret, but hoping for a return of 
such choice foasts in future. Mr. P. has been obliged 
to renounce his plan of giving a Beethoven Concert 
on the 17th. 

The Concert for the Wounded in the Franco-Ger- 
roan War, (Sund. eve. Dec. 4) filled the Music Hall 
and was a great success. The full Harvard Sympho- 
ny Orchestra, under Cabl Zbrbahh, plaved the 
"Leonora" and "Euryanthe" Overtures, the Aria 
and Gavotte by Bach, and the "Preludes" by Liszt. 
Mr. Paiitb opened the concert fitly with his Fanta- 
sia on "Ein feste Bunr" npon the Org^n. The Ger- 
man M&nnerchore (Orpheus, l:c.) sang the Yater- 
land's songs admirably ; Mr. Listbmavit played a 
Violin Concerto by Paganini ; and Mme. JoHAirir- 
BBN made a fine impression in the scene from Der 
FreyediHU, 



Our Beethoyen Week. 

The series of performances in honor of Beethoven's 
hundredth birthday fully realiaed the programme set 
forth in our last. All the selections were from the 
master's greatest works, at difierant periods of his 
creative career, and were presented in their complete 
form. 

Thb Habtakd Stuphowt Cowcbbt of Thurs- 
day ftflemoon, Dec. 15, (fourth of the subscription 
series) was eagerly attended by the largest and best 
audience of the season, and seems to have been una- 
nimously regarded as one of the noblest and most per- 
fect concerts, both in matter and in execution, that 
ever took place in that Music Hall, which, with the fine 
Beethoven statue presiding in the middle of the or- 
chestra, and its Great Organ, and its busts of great 
composers with their emblematic brackets, is of all 
places in the country the most fit for such a tribute. 
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The orchestra was in fall force (rixty-four), and it 
was pleasant to see the members of the Quintette 
Ciab once more in their seats. The public rehearsal 
of the Tuesday before hid giren the fullest assurance 
that all would go well in the concert. 

It opened with the greatest of the "Leonora" 
Overtures, the No. 3, in C, which was admirably 
rendered, with more precision, spirit, delicacy and 
▼erve than almost ever before, familiar as it is with 
us. The twcWe first violins, the eight 'cellos (beaded 
by WuLP Fries) did noble execution. The trum- 
pet signal from without, by Mr. Arbucklb, was 
sounded to perfection. From the vantAge ground 
of this consummate realization of an inspired plan, 
the hearer could look back upon the first and second 
overtures presented in the two preceding concerts 
-more intelligently, and see how wonderfully the com- 
poser finally succeeded in realizing the ideal boldly 
and more ronghly sketched in "No. 2 ; " here were 
the same ideas, but worked up with an amasing gain 
of beauty and of power ! The gentler "No. 1" (now 
proved to be really No. 3), aUo derives new interest 
from the comparison with iu more stirring and ex* 
citing predecessors. 

The great Recitative and Aria from "Fidelio," 
where Leonora has overheard the foul design against 
her husband, with her indignant outburst: "Abscheu- 
licher! wo eilst da hinV ; followed by the tender 
memory, the "rainbow" vision of delivernnco ; the 
beautiful apostrophe to "Hepe," with the animating 
accompaniment of horns, (smoothly and truly played 
this time), and the triumphant rapturous Allegro : 
"I follow the inward impulse," the resolve to go down 
into his dungeon and save him from the tyrant'^ 
blow, was the fittest piece of vocal solo that could be 
selected, and Mme. JoiiANNaicN was the fittest wo- 
man in America to sing it, identified as she has been 
with the part in all the German Operas here, and an 
artist thoroughly genial, experienced, who knows how 
it should be sung, and who enters into the full spirit 
of it In a manner that atones for any wear and tear 
'of voice- A 3'onnger, fretjther singer would have the 
advantage over her in power, brilliancy, sweetness of 
voice, but the ripe art is better than all that, — at 
least for such a task : and many of the high tones 
which she held out were truly fine. 

The Seventh Symphony came home to all with 
deeper power and charm than ever before ; it showed 
that the musicians felt the spirit of the hour, and that 
the careful rehearsals under Mr. ZsaRAiiN are Iiear- 
ing good fruit. Joy in the highest, fullest sense per- 
vades this Symphony ; yet most critics, not except- 
ing Berlioz, in remarking that, have seemed to take 
it in a sense entirely too superficial and too common, 
as if it were in sooth a light, careless, happy work, 
rising at times to glorious exuberance of spints. But 
it is joy in a much deeper, nobler sense ; joy that 
implies great depths of sorrow and of trial bravely 
borne, and earnest, high ideals faithfully pursued, and 
realized in spite of all resistance, side temptations 
and discouragements. It hai its sublime passages, as 
in the Trio of the Scherzo, where in the very midst 
and acme of the jubilant excitement the heavens seem 
to open and Rood all with a tranAcendent,holy light. 
And bow he elinsn to th« cvlentbl Tbrion, and brings it tMck 
again, and Anally in a fcir swift, impatient cbords abruptly 
•nd« it. a« \t to Baj : " What can poor mortal geniun do furth- 
er? How rontlnne or improve on that? Away with if, be- 
fore we spoil it ! '* And the same abrupt ctoM came hy the 
aamenecewity after the royKterioun, wonderfully deep, sol- 
emn Allegretto, with its sad muidng, and its great throbbing 
undertone of Cootraba««i heard (or f«lc) all through the heav- 
enly visitation where the comforting ninjor of the key sets In. 
The introdoetlon of the whole U stately, laden with great 
prophecy ; and the Allegro, with Its ringing dactylic rh>thm, 
traversing the world, is full of Joy, but alM full of higher 
meaning. The Fluale U the mo«c transporting, irresiitlble of 
all vigorous, triamphant movements, Some nj it Is tot 
equal to the other movements ! As if It ought to be, or could 
be rqnal to them ! After such celestial exaltations, aftrr l>e- 

Inc *'raught up," as It were, Into a life ahove oar liib, an 1 
held thrre so long, what tfoulij the rapt muvician do more? 
What but ru»h forth iu wild abandouient of spirits, and raa 



a mad race with hlmwlf. till physical eshansUon bring relief 
to agony of bliss too much for a mere mortal ! 

The lighter selections of Part II were doubly grateful afte 
such sustained high flights. The Andante and Adagio (Noe. 
4 and 6) from Beethoven's copious music to the Ballet *^Die 
Geschilpfe de$ Prometheui*'* (The Hen of Prometheus),— an 
sarly work, composed in 1800,^ strains of exquisite and quiet 
beauty, were very deli««tely rendered, all the tender bits of 
melody fh>m flutes and reeds being sweetly, sympathetically 
phrased, and the pianisHlmo of the strings jo^t right, without 
exsggeration. It is true, Boston could not supply a harplet : 
but Mr. Haxavn, quietly slipping out of the ranks of the or- 
chestra, gave a fiilr sngiwtion of the arpegidoa on a piano. 
The tones of Hr. WoLr Faies's violoncello were very expres- 
sive In the long and 'by no means eaiiy, bnt very beautiful oh- 
bligato aria and variations for that instrument. There Is a 
pastoral, ideal charm in all thatbusie. 

The Choral Fantasia also i«, in the best and finest scnw, 
liaht music for the most part. At first it i« a mere rhapfodi- 
cat Improvimtion. as it were, full of arpeg:{fos, for the pian- 
ist ; but there Is a high-strung nervons force in it, giving out 
flushes of great Intention : and out of this careless, restless 
preluding the whole work develops First the double bas«es 
steal In with an exciting motive In deep, whispered under- 
tone ; then comes the first hint of a tune, a sort of Yolkslied, 
simple, cheerful and naive ; the same almost with that of the 
Ninth Symphony, only with the figure n^versed ; this is 
canght up and varied by pairs of instruments one after anoth- 
er, with most humorous simplicity, and takes possession final- 
ly of the whole orchestra. All the white the piano-forte roiss, 
either by open sign or silence, at the centre of the whole, 
flinging oat splendid flashes of bravura now and then ; till 
finally the basses begin to speak (as they do in the Ninth 
Symphony), the sextet of solo voices begin the hymn In praise 
of Harmony, and the chorus Join In bearing It up thmugh a 
series of noble c'imaxes. One or tiro moments near ths end 
are really sublime ; for instance the sudden entrance of an 
unexpected grsat chord In fortissimo^ as in the Symphony. 
Kvery one fiimlliar with the latter, must have reeognli>d th 
flrsthint of Its choral movement in this lighter and more 
sketchy work. It is truly a Fantasia, and if not one of the 
master*s greatest works, It i* one of his most genial a-«d 
charming. Mr PiaABO was singularly hsppy in the piano 
part, and the vocal portions were very satlsfkctorily sung by a 
select choir of over a hundred voices firom the Tffsndel and 
llsydn Society, which aleo famished the soloists.— We frar it 
will be long before we hear a bette concert than that was. 



Friday Em. , 1 6/A . — The M kn drlssoii h Q d i n - 
TKTTB Ci.un*8 concert, of Bt-clhoven's Chamber 
Mu<i(*, was next in order. Biimstend Hall (below 
the Music Hall) was made available for the ocrnsinn; 
and the extremely tasteful and abundant de<*onition 
of the blank wall and platform down in the c«*ntre of 
the amphitheatre, half filled with friendly and appre- 
ciative audience, made the scene iivpirinq^ The 
wreathed bust of Rccdioven stood forward in the 
middle, flanked by huats of Mcndelissohn and Moxart, 
and the Vienna portrait of Beethoven (an excellent 
copy in oil) hunt; upon the wall. Pleasant, too, were 
the faces of the Club with their assistini; artists, 
Nfes.«rs. Ki.tz. bassoon, Hamavv, horn, and A. 
IlRiNnr.. double bass, ns they sat down to illnstrato 
the composer's earlier perio«l by an excellent per- 
formance of the entire ^S>/)<^^ op. 20. Thit middle 
period was represented by the prent B flat Trio, op. 
97, played to a charm by Messrs. B J. Lako. piano, 
SciiULTgE, violin, and Fries, cello. For iho lii«t 
period, the work selected was the last of all the 
"po««thutno««" string Qnartettcs, the op. 135, in F, 
— the strantrcst and most diflicult of all, thnt in 
which the Finale boars the motto : "Mum ex seinl es 
mus8 KtiuV* SufBco it to sor, it was mndu much 
clearer and more intcrestinjr than ever liefore. Be- 
tween tIio«e three parts, Mrs. J. W. Wkston snntr, 
with musical voice and fcelinfr, the "Sone of the 
Quail," which we do not think a particularly cimrac- 
tPHAtic work of Beethoven, and the first of the 
Mitrnon sonirs ! "Knowst thou the landl" which has 
a singular and solemn beauty. 

Satnrdnif, 7th. The Birthday itself was marked 
by a performance of "Fidelio/* hy the English Ope- 
ra Troupe, in the evcnint;. The Boston Theatre 
was crowded, as on no other night. The perform- 
ance as a whole wa^ lii|?hly creditable, far better than 
WHS commonly expected. Ot course, thero were not 
a few short-rnmin^; but the whole thing was done so 
conscientiously and thorourrhly, witliin their means, 
and nil co operated with soch manifest respect for the 
tank, thnt wo cannot but respect the effort. Mrs. 
Bernard gftve a really nnhlc impersonatton of Leo- 
nora, the heroic wife, and Mr. Casti.r never sanj; so 
well as in the part of Florcstan. Mr. Drayton's 
llocco was (renial and prrand, and little Rosr IIkrsrb 
made the l>est of Marcollinas. Nor was Mr. Chat 
tkrtom's Jacquino far behind. Mr. Lawbkncb 



lacked weifirbt of voice and simplicity of action for 
Pisarro. The chorus of Prisoners was eked out by 
some hundred and fifty Handel and Haydo volun- 
teers, who not only appeared fb-ightened, but marred 
the scene by coming^ on the staee with music sheets, 
and not in costume. The crrandenr of the finale, how 
ever, was really much heightened by such swelling of 
the numbers. 

Monday afternoon^ 19(A. Combined performance, 
by the orchestra of the Harvard Symphony Con- 
CKRTS and the full chorus of the Handel and Hat- 
den Society (some 500 voices), of the (;reat " Cho- 
ral Symphony," preceded by a short First l*art : 
1. "EKmont" Overture;" f. Quartet from "Fide- 
lio;*' 3. Andante and Adagio, from " Prometheus," 
acrain ; 4. Hallelujah Chorus from the "• Mt. of 
Olives." We have not room to say how admirably 
the );reat Symphony was done, particularly the trying; 
Choral Parts, and even the Qnartet of Soli. Never 
1>efore has it been snnir so well here. Mr. ZBRRAHN'a 
Orchestra was at it's best too ; and the whole Con- 
cert was indeed most inspiring, — the only drawback 
being that the Music Hall was not crowded. Other- 
wise it was a noble ending of a week of worthy hom- 
age to the Master. 

FNOTiTfll OPKRA — Too many worthy tasks were nnder- 
taken . and in some Instances with marked success, to pass 
without notice. But our notes find no room Jutft now. 



1S7i» The New Year opens with good mnslcal promise. 
First, Tiex Thnrsday, Jan. 6, the flH^h ffTMPROST Covcf.rt : 
Ov*>rture to "Stkuntala,*' GoUlmark fflr«t tlm**] : Mozart's 
I)-nilrior Piano Conc«rrn [Ml 4A A.NMA McHUO .* Fourth Ovei- 
ture to '-KMrllo."— Li>;/".* arrtf>s»»ment of Back's Or|tan 
Fuirae In O minor [Miss Mrhuo] ; Srhubert's ftreet Symphony 
in C. rPa^ll*^ RehHiniil TuMulav next, at 2 P. M.) 

Jan. 7. — Testimonial to Mr. Kellbr, author of so many 
patriotic snnirs A fifNtnre on thh orcnMion wl=I he the Ami 
appcaranre of the tenor slnesr, Prof. (7arl Ol'^gonrk Castki.- 
Li, recently flrom tlie Ijelpslir Convervarory, where hn has hpen 
for some years the prin(*ip<il teacher of sinieinir. The war ren- 
deriiiK hlspro«prrtsso preenHonn there, he has rotiie, with 
warmest t«stlmonlnls ftom the DIreriorsnf tha Oonsereatory, 
to svttle here In Rneton. hoth nssir^irer and as teeeher. Hit 
school Is the sound Italian one of Oarelx, in which he made 
hia principal studies in Paris. He Is not what Is reuimonly 
callrd a'* (7^minn slnxer.^' 

Nest comes THEOSons Troiias hnck with his fine Orchestrs, 
to itlTe tlin*e eeenlnn Cenc^rtsand Ibur Matirkieji between the 
10th and 21st of Jannwry. 

German Opera at Uoston Theatre apont the middle ef the 
month. 

Mr. R J. Lara hss made nrrangement« to al*^ t^'^nr eonci>rts 
at the (Slobe Thnrtre on Thursiiav sfternoons. bef^nnlnfr J«n. 
19, and slteritatinK with the HurTard Symphmty concerts. 
Thers will he a piano trio, a plino coDC«rto and a string quar- 
tet at ttich conceit. 




^MM^S«e^MAM^ 



Wilt ^broab. 

London. 
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Crtstal Palacr. The projrramme of the ninth 
coneert added two more important wtirks hy Beet- 
hoven 10 the list of those pre^'ioiisly piTen. No 
symphony was performed ; the place iisiially occupied 
by a ftreat on'hestral coinpo<«ition being allotted to 
the mosic to The Ruins of Alhmn (Op. 113), which 
haa only obtained a hearinir at rare intervals, thonfrh 
detached movements, the Chorn!« of Dervishes and 
Turkish March, for example, are fitintliar. A few 
lines may lie made to comprise the entira history of 
the mn^ic in question. It is Reethovpn's share of a 
"Nnch.«piel mit Ge^anf^[en nnd Choren," in tha 
preparation of which ho was nssoi'iated with Kotxcbiie, 
nnd the olji'Ct of which was to inaiitrnraie a new 
theatre at Pesth. After beinrr employed for iia 
original pnrpos*^ in February, 1812, pnrfitms of the 
music were n^ed at the opcnintf of a Vienna theatre 
in 18*22, in Which year the "March" wa^ first pub- 
lished. The overture was printed in 1823; and, as 
for the balance of the work, it remained in MS. till 
1846. Snch is the uneventful hi.Htory of one of Beet- 
hoven's finest cfibrta at writing dramatic music. 
Ne|;1ect aeems to pursue it with nnrelt nfinf; vigor, 
the Crystal Palace perfortnancc being the first in 
London for many years, if we except an inadequate 
attempt at the Oxford Music Hall. Of the twelve 
numbers not one is destitute of great an.1 striking 
merit, and concert-givers will do well to bestow 
occasional notice upon a work certain to repay with 
interest whatever attention it may receive. A better 

Krformance in some respects than tb^t given under 
r. Mann's direction would be hard to imagine. The 
solos might have had more efTci'tivo delivery; and the 
choru«es were not faultless ; but the orchestra atoned, 
and won three encores in succession, the favon'd 
pieces being the Dcrvii^h Chorus, March, and inter- 
lude of Wind Instrument*. That a majority of tlio<e 
present are ready to welcome another performance of 
The Ruinn of Athens may be assumed . The second 
work by Beethoven was his Violin Concerto in the 
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execution of which Miidaroe Norman NeruJa dis- 
played all the ahility which has justlj giTen her so 
distingaished a position. The rest of the programme 
consisted of -Mendelssohn's splendid overture, 
Hebrides, and a selection of vocal pieces, inclading 
Schubert's Wanderer, sang bj Herr Stockhausen to 
Ferdinand Hitler's orchestral accompaniments. 

Madame Yiahdot. In a notice of the concert 
recently given at St. James's Hall in aid of the 
"French Refugees' benevolent Fund," the Athenrrum 
of December Srd speaks m follows of the celebrated 
artist, Madame Pauline Viardot-Garcia : — 

"The great French basso was succeeded by 
Yiardot, who sang another a propos air, as it were — 
Rossini's patriotic ' Pensa alia Patria,' from the 
Italiana in Algeri. How describe the furore provoked 
by the grandeur of her delivery of the recitative — by 
her marvellous compass in the cabaleUa? Her voice 
is fresher than it was ten yeai? since ; in the lower 
notes it is decidedly richer and more sonorous. That 
her vocalization is such a marvel arises from the in- 
domitable will that she plays in battling with natnre, 
which has not endowed her with a fine organ. With 
her, the singing is of the heart and intellect ; the 
voice itself is but secondary. When she has to exe- 
cute one of those daring scales which she alone can 
invent, and in which she has to attack high notes, the 
effect is grating for the moment, but in the next in- 
Rtant there emanate thrilling tones which touch the 
heart. The upper part of her register she absolutely 
drags out, by sheer courage, and qnite irrespective of 
the physical difiicnliics she has to contend with. Her 
glorious sister Mulibran excepted, no artist can be cited 
who exercised such a potent spell over an auditory, 
no vocalist gifted with the most sympathetic of 
organs, and no singer possessin^r the faculty of florid 
execution to the most brilliant degree, can bo quoted 
who have such dramatic powers as Madame Viardot. 
Of every style ol art she is a consummate mistress ; 
in the delivery of any graduation of sound she has 
never been approached ; and thus it is that in the 
portrayal of varied emotions, she enlists the sym- 
pathies so irresistibly. In the 'Pensa alia Patria' she 
exhibited an elevation of style and power of declama- 
tion that raided the words to a national import, as if 
some patriot was striving to rouse his country td a 
supreme effort. In the subsequent scena from Gluek's 
Orp/i^e, * J'ai perdu mpn Enridice,' the vocalization 
was of another order of excellence ; herein the 
passionate appeals of Orpheus for his lost spouse 
were rendered with such acute sensibility, that the 
emotions of many of the listeners were conveyed 
mora by sympathetic tears than by the ordinary 
tokens of applause." 

Mk. Ciiorlry writes : — "It is understood that 
there is a chance of our seeing one of the most 
remarkable impersonations of any time. This is the 
Or/>/i«us of GInck's imperishnble opera, presented by 
Madame Viardot. Those who remember the effect of 
this incomparable piece of Art, m exhibited by her in 
Paris, will bear me out in saying that the opera, 
thoutfh it has, been f^iren in London, has yet to be 
heard and seen and felt here. The performance of 
Miidame Czillag, when 'Orfeo' was produced under 
Mr. Gye's management, consequently on the remark- 
able cIToct produced by the Parisian revival, was 
coarse, heavy and 'untender,' in no respect to be 
accepted save by audiences who have never seen 
the great artist. I shall never forget the eloquence 
and enthHsia.4m regardiner the French 'Orph^e, 
expressed again and again by Charles Dickons. He 
could not *iiAf enough' (to quote his own words) 'in 
its praiie.' " 

IIkrr Paurk'8 Lkctitres. The following re- 
marks upon Hcrr Ernst l'aucr*8 Musical Lectures at 
the South Kensington Museum, are extracted from 
an article in the Sta?idttrd of Dec. 5 : — 

''•The first lecture took place on the IGth, the 
second on the 25d nit., and the third on Wednesday 
last. The lectures are given for the purpose of 
describing the invention and gradual improvements 
of th ' harpsichord, clavecin, clavichord and piano- 
forte ; for the explanation of terms used in pianoforte 
music, as well as of the various kinds of compositions 
knowu as concertos, sonatas, suites, capnccios, 
fugues, preludes, aliemandcs, sarabands, courantes, 
gigucs, garottes, &c. Bioyraphical notices of some 
of tho composers are also included. The musical 
illuRtnitinns introduml at the first lecture were by 
P.yard. Ball, Gi»)bonR, Purcell, Scorlatti, Rameau, 
Conperiu, and others of a similar period. At tho 
second there were selections from Handel, Bach, and 
Krtlw; at iho third from Emanuel Bach, Ilaydn, 
Ebcrlin, Mozart, Hacslcr, and dementi. In order 
to Khow the most influential composers for the 
clavcdn and pianoforte since 1C60, Mr. Pancr has 
drawn up a chronoloui^al tah'e for Italy, France, 
Germany, and Great Britain. The table for Germany 



is extensive. That for France Mr. Pauer limits to 
five names, and after Rameau only two are given ; so 
that from 1764, the date of Rameau 's death, to 
the present time, only two composers can be men- 
tioned — Schubert and Bertini. Italy does not fare 
much better. Only ten are placed on the list. Since 
Paradies, 1795, two only are mentioned, Clementi 
and Pollini. England, according to Mr. Pauer, is 
richer than either France or Italy. J. B. Cramer is 
honored with an English nationality ; but Cramer 
was bom at Mannheim on the 24th of February. 1771 . 
The lectures are well attended by ladies, Mr. Pauer's 
skill as a pianist rendering them attractive. The last 
on Wednesday was illustrated by extracts from 
Dnssek, Hummel, Weber, and Beethoven. 
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The directors of the Oratorio Concerts have issued 
a capital prospectus fbr their approaching third 
season. We are promissed, among other things, 
the followinir works :— Bach's Passion- Mtisik; Elijah ; 
the Mass in D of Beethoven -, Spohr's Calvary ; a se- 
selection from Mendelssohn's Psalms, and Handel's 
rarely-heard Chandos Anthens; Benedict St. Feler; 
Hitler's Nala and Damayanti ; and Smart's Bride of 
Dunkerron. It is evident from this that the directors 
aforesaid have lost none of their youthful enterprise. 
Ix>oking at the supineness with reigns around, they 
"point to belter things, and lead the way." May 
their shadow never be less! Mr. Joseph Bamby, it 
is needless to add, will continue in his post of 
conductor. Musical WoHd. 

After the death of Professor Otto Jahn, of 
Bonn, his collection of musical works, a collection 
perfectly unique of its kind, was sold by auction in 
the month of April last The Prussian Government, 
materially assisted by the liberality of Herr Kill- 
mann, of this town, succeeded in securing for 
the Royal Librarj, Berlin, the entire Mozart Collec- 
tion, the most important numbers of the Haydn 
Collection — several from the Beethoven, and the 
Gluck Collection, &c. This is a very valuable addi- 
tion to the Royal Library, which is now the only one 
in the world that possesses Mozart's entire works. It 
has, moreover, already obtained the rarest and most 
costly of Haydn's, so that in time the collection of 
that composer, also, will easily be completed. With 
recard to thoxc works of Gluck, and those of Haydn, 
which are still wanting, manuscript copies may be 
procured at a trifling cost. 

BsRLiir. It was stated tho other day by 
one of tlie Berlin correspondents of a contem- 
porary that Herr Joachim had resigned his post 
as chief of the Berlin Conservatory of Music, and the 
statement has been widely circulated. It should be 
added, however, that the resignation of Ilerr Joachim 
was not accepted by the Minister . under whose 
jurisdiction such artistic matters come, and that 
a statement of Herr Joachim's causes tor disatis- 
faction — the reasons, in fact, which led to his resigna- 
tion — has been forwarded to King William at 
Versailles. Should his Majesty accept this state- 
ment as the great musician would have it understood, 
Herr Joachim will in nil probability retain his 
position. — Pall Mall Gazette. 

Lrip^ic. In order to render the approaching 
Beethoven ceremony in some degree worthy of the 
great master, all the musical iostitutions here have 
combined and formed the resolution to devote an 
entira week, during which only works by Bee hoven 
will he performed, to the celebration of the festival. 
Tho "Beethoven Week" will commence on Sunday, 
the llth inst.. with a grand performance of sacred 
music. On Monday, there will be a performance 
in the Theatre ; on Tuesday, chamber music ; on 
Wednesday, performance in the Theatre ; on Thurs- 
day, a concert at the Gerwandhnus ; and on Friday 
and Saturday, a performance in the Theatre — At 
the 6tli Gewandhaus Concert, Herr Franz Bcndel, 
pianist, from Berlin, made his first appearance here ; 
but, probably because ho was suffering from nervous- 
ness, or indisposition, failed to produce any very 
particular imprcsKion. Dr. Gunz sang the JPriest's 
song from Oie Meistersinoer, by Herr R. Wagner, 
and songs by Schulicrt. Herr Bruch's second Sym- 
phony, in F minor, was very far from proving a 
success ; the majoiity of the audience listened in icy 
silence, while some indulged in oi>en marks of 
disapprobation. 

VfiNtCB. Uffthovm, a drama in five acts, by Signer 
Pietro Cossa, just brought out at the Apollo Theatre, 
Uenico, has according to the Gazzetia di Venezia, 
failed to interest the public. The drama represents 
the humours of a vain, egotistical and discontented 
nature ; and throughout the five acts Beethoven 
wearies the audience by his selfish complaints and by 
his railings at society. 
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Vooal, with Piano Aooompaalmont. 

Kiss the Little Ones at Home. Song and Cho. 

2. F to g. W. F. Wellman, Jr. 30 

A eharmf og borne song. 

'^Bveoing •hodoiri now art Mliog, 
Sad and lonelj I have grown ; 
O. to hear the ehlldren calling 
In their old fiunilbw tone ! 
faraway mj ateps are roving ; 
Weai7 now aa haart can ha ! 
Darling one ao kind and loTlng, 
Elas tha Uttla onea for mo !'* 

Longing. 4. Bb to e flat. Abt. 35 

A bMntlfuI song for Contralto. 
"Toward tho south tha eload« aro gono. 
Toward the sooth tho Mrds fly on ; 
What Joy from sarth oalght I tOo flight. 
And hatha with thorn In tha goldan light !" 

Homeless Nelly. Song and Chorus. 2. Afr to 

it fl*t. McNaughion. 40 

la tha popular hallad stylo. 

"There she rhlvers In tha street, 
With her little eo!d hlna foot, 
littla Nelly!'* 

The Heathen Chinee. Humorous Song. 3. 

G minor to e flat. F, B. 40 

With a ilthogrtphlc title. 

"Which I wish to ramark— 
And my langsage Is plain— 
Thst for ways that are dark 
And for tricks that are vain, 
The heathen Chinee Is peeoliar." 

Little Green Veil. Song and dance. 3. F to 

f. Braham. 30 



Von EtU. 30 
Downing. 40 



InatrumontaL 

Agnes Polka. 3. D. Op. 12ft. 

Lea Brigands Landers. 3. Bb. 

Moslo flrom Ofl^nbeeh's "Les Briffsnds." 

Le Petit Faust March. 3. C. Downing. 30 

Arranged fro.ii Herva^ open. 

Sonata No. 2. 5. F minor. Martini. 60 

A new edition of the Bet of Four Sonatas revised by 
. Carl Banck, adopted by theConaervatorloB of nosle 
In Leipilg, Dresden, Berlin, Prague and Suttgart. 

Winter Evening Waltz. 3. D6. Bart. 30 

Pleasing and easy of e:*?atloa. 

Mille Flours. (Million Flowers.) Polka Redo- 
3. A6. Femald. 30 

As good as all this writer^s dance mnsle. 
Boston Dip Waltzes. 3. 0. Knight. 40 

Very melodlons and attractive. 
Seneca Schottische. 3. Bb. Barnes, 30 

Books. 

Opera of Preciosa. Piano and Vocal Score. 

Weber. Paper 75 

LiFB OP Bertroyin. By Schindler. Edited 
by Moschelcs. Cloth, 2.00 

Tub BoRNiNO Ship. Cantata. C. F. Baker. \. 00 
A new edition of this popular work has barn pub- 
lished. It has also just been Isened in Bngland 
where it is attraoCing considerable attention. 



AaaaiviATiORS.— Degrees of dinenlty are marked from 1 to 
7. The k*y is marked with a capital letter, as C, B flat, &e., 
a small Roman letter marks the hlirhest nolo, If on tha staff, 
an ttoit'e letter the higheet note, if a6oM the staff. 



Musio BT Mail. — Maslo is seat by mail, tho expense belog 
two cents (br every four ounce.% or fkaetion thereof, (about 
one cent for an ordinary piece of musle). Persons at a 
diittanee will find the conreyanoe a earing of time and 
expense In obtaining sppplias. Books ean abo be sent at 
doable Uiese rates. 
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For Diright's JoorDal ofMatle. 

Oriental L3rric8. 

(FOLK-SONOS.)' 

NAMBA. (Indian.) 

Bells of ■liver, ringing, 

Tinkle under branehee elowljiirlnglng ; 

Yee ! it is NaiD««'e liglit gaselle, 

Meaivge sireet from ber, adored one ! bringing. 

Lore no price eoald niMsiire 
Bouiid this letter-wreath, this blooming treasure 
Ronnd his slender neck, to prove how well 
She loveth ne, mj pride, mj pain, my pleasure ! 

Messenger flower-laden, 
Bear this breathing kiss unto the maiden 
Fairer than all maids on earth who dwell ; — 
Shall 1 ever reach her lips* rose-Aidenn ? 

Take this bod, seent-dghing, 

Emblem of my passion, pure, undying ; 

Lay it at her rosy foot, gaaelle, 

Where I would I were this moment lying ! 

OUL. (Arabian.) 

I seek not treasures that lure afkr, 
Nor rifle the stores of the rich banr; 
When beautifiil Onl became mine own, 
I gained the traasuree of every sone. 
When charms so exquisite met these eyee^ 
I thought : Gul has plundered Paradii* ! 
For hues less brilliant than hers repoee 
On pink and 'ulip, lily and rose; 
The erown of loveliness, dark yet bright. 
She seems to my dassled, enraptured sight ; 
The shining robe that her soft limbs wear, 
Adorns not. but floats adorned by her. 
The ruby^ light, and the corars bloom. 
The glow of amber, and myrrh's perAame, 
Here richly mingle in wealth untold, 
Like morning blushes and morning gold ; 
Here finely fuse in a glorious One, 
Uke rays that stream from the splendid sun ; 
The perfect sun, and the sun's bright beams, 
Light, and the fountain of light. Oul 



HIND. (Turkish.) 

Though thou dost ccom me, Hind, beloved too well, 
Byes dark as thine there are, oh wild gaaelle ! 
Though thou dost throw my wounded heart away, 
Roee-cheeks like thine yet mock the rising day ! 
Then down with eare ! I'll seek Stamboul the bright. 
Where vain chimeras all are put to flight ; 
There I shall find some alabaster form , 
And Mauritanian llgs, and wine-cups warm. 
And yet, why struggle ? day's overbrimmed with care, 
And sleeplees nights were mine, dwelt she not there. 
Ungratefbl Hind ! with talismanic wiles 
Thou lead'st me captive to thy chary smiles .' 

BACUBL. (Hebrew.) 

Haste, Raehel, haste; nor, trembling, longer dally; 

fly with me firom envy's power, sweet maid ! 
Come, let us seek some green, secluded valley, 

And hide within its flowering, sheltering rtiade ! 

Among the vine-olad bowers, unseen, reposing 
Where earth outblooms in wild, luxuriant pride, 

Bach unto each our sonl-felt love diseloeing, 
Joy shall be ours, Joy long to us denied. 

There cruel eyes shall nevermore behold thee. 
While Nature takes thee to her mother breast ; 

There heavenly peace, beloved ! shall enfold thee. 
And my great bliss will be, to make thee blest ! 

Farkt Ratmovd Rirm. 



upday noon. His subject was, "The First At- 
tempts in Harmony ; Hucbald, Guiilo, Franco, 
Adam de la Hale, Troubadours and Minnesing- 



The History of Mnsic. 

SECOND LECTURE BY MR. J. K. PAINE. 

[Reported for the Boston Journal, Dse. 12, 1870.] 

Tlie second of Mr. J. K. Painc's series of lec- 
tures on the History of Music was delivered at 
Wesleyan Association Hall, Bromfield street, Sat- 



ers." 

Mr. Paine said that in the middle a<;cs the 
learned world was much puzzled with the ques- 
tion whether the ancients were acquainted with 
what we call harmony. Eminent scholars and 
musical theorists rankled themselves on opposite 
sides, and the controversy was carried on for cen- 
turies. The affirmative opinion was maintained 
by some of the most learned minds of the middle 
ages, and outweighed by far all contemporary 
opposition. In more enlightened days the nega- 
tive opinion has prevailed, and such eminent mu- 
sical critics and historians as Padre Martini. For- 
kel, Fdtis, Kiesewetter, Marx and Ambros have 
proved beyond doubt that the ancients were pro- 
foundly ignorant of harmony or counterpoint. 
While harmony is the chief characteristic of mod- 
ern music.the Asiatic finds it disagreeable and bar- 
barous. He has no comprehension of any other 
than unison music, and the sound of two or more 
simultaneous parts appear to him as mere noise. 
Niebuhr asked an Arabian how he liked Euro- 
pean music, and received the answer: '*Your 
music is a wild, unpleasant shouting, in which no 
earnest man can find any pleasure." Could a 
refined Greek musician,Terpander, or Arion, have 
listened to a modern symphony, he would proba- 
bly have recognized nothing more than a confu- 
sion of sounds, void of all meaning. 

We have no knowledge of any attempts to use 
harmonic intervals during the first nine hundred 
years of the present chronology. The chief pro- 
gress made in this long period was in simplifying 
musical metre by making it more independent of 
the words, in arranging the compass of musical 
sounds into different scales, and in adopting a 
kind of notation. It is wholly unknown to whom 
the honor of making the first experiments in har- 
mony belongs. The oldest example known of 
any such music is contained in the treatise of a 
learned monk, Hucbald, or Hucbaldus, of St. 
Amand, in Flanders, who lived between 840 and 
930, and who was an earnest student of Greek 
music. Hucbald's art was to set the canius 
fermtM^ or principal voice, in the tenor, above 
which he added a second voice part, singing the 
same melody throughout four or five notes higher ; 
or he added a third voice to run with the upper 
melody in the octave beneath ; or, again, four 
voices were used by doubling the parallel fourths 
or fiflli, in the octave. This invention was called 
the Organum, and also by the ancient name Dia- 
phonia, diflTerent sounds, and Symphonia, unison 
of sounds. The least objectionable kind of Or- 
ganum to modern ears, was the so-called Roam- 
ing or Wandering Organum. It was composed 
in two voices of parallel fourths, with a refreshing 
admixture of thirds, seconds and unisons in ob- 
lique and contrary motion. The fourth was the 
prominent interval. Consecutive thirds were 
carefully avoided. 

[An example of this kind of song was given 
with the aid of Mr. H. L. Whitney. The eflTect 
of the dissonant combinations was, to use a mild 
term, horrible.] 

Ambros holds the opinion that the organum 
was practiced by the monks as a penance for the 
ear, to counteract the sensuous charm of secular 
music by something utterly antagonistic. The 
name "organum" naturally suggests the belief 
that the first experiments iu combining different 
intervals of sound were made through the organ. 
In that age organs were of the most clumsy con- 
struction. The keys were so wide that the or- 
ganist used his fists or elbows in playing. Under 
such circumstances not more than two notes 
I could have been held down simultaneously. Huc- 



bald made improvements in notation by inserting 
between the spaces of a number of parallel lines ^ 
the words to a higher or lower position in order 
to denote the pitch of tones, aided by the letters 
T and S (tonus and semitonns) placed on the 
margin to show whether the steps were whole or 
halftones. He also applied the names of the 
Greek scales to the church modes, but in a new 
order. 

The speculations of Hucbald and other learned 
ecclesiastics of his time in regard to music did 
not extend much beyond the walls of the few 
monasteries where they passed their lives, and 
the practice of church music was not much influ- 
enced by the abstruse theories of scholars. Near- 
ly a century elapsed before any new discovery 
appeared in music worthy of mention. Music 
was promoted in the eleventh century by Guido 
of Arezzo (1023-36), a Benedictine monk of the 
Convent Pomposa, near Ravenna, whose nam^ 
subsequently attained a higher fame than that of 
any musician of medireval times, lasting even to 
the present day. Guide's achievements were the 
improvement of notation and the simplification, of 
teaching singing. He taught his pupils the tones 
and syllables from the monochord of Pythagoras, 
which he divided intio a scale of twenty-one tones. 
He also fixed the number of lines on which the 
notes were written at four. Hitherto no given 
number had been followed, but they had varied 
from two to twenty lines. He was also the first 
to write the notes on the sp«4cc« as well as on the 
lines. Two lines were colored red and green 
and represented the clefs F and C, and the other 
lines D and A w%re black. Notwithstanding the 
great advantage gained by this simplification the 
many lined staff continued in use, both in vocal 
and instrumental music, until into the sixteenth 
century. Guido was not the inventor of] the 
modern notes, as has been considered ; neither 
did he use exclusively the points of the neuma 
characters, which were the foundation of the 
mofiem notes. His favorite signs of the tones 
were the Gregorian letters, but he also used many 
of the neuma characters to which he gave a defi- 
nite place on the staff to indicate their pitch. The 
parallel lines were dispensed with when the Gre- 
gorian letters were employed, and were simply 
written above the text Solmization, or the ap- 
plication of the syllables ut, re, mi, fa, sol, la, to 
the various notes is attributed to Guido« who, in- 
deed, may have adopted them, but which were 
not developed into a well-resulated system before 
the thirteenth century. These syllables were 
taken from the first words of a favorite Latin 
hymn, which served as a supposed protection 
against hoarseness and colds. 

Neither Guido nor his immediate followers did 
much for the advancement of harmony. Guido 
has become a mythical character. He has been 
credited with far more honor than belongs to 
him. Writers, particularly those of the seven- 
teenth century, have lauded him to the skies. 
He was called the restorer, nay, the inverUar of 
music, and his predecessors and contemporaries 
were ignored. He was erroneously deemed the 
inventor of notation, harmony, the gamut, solmi- 
zation, the clavichord, the hexichord and the har- 
monic hand, a practical aid to singers, by means 
of which they could count the twenty notes of 
Guido*s scale with solmization on the fingers of 
the lef^ hand. 

In the history of music the twelfth century is 
an epoch without names ; yet during this period 
we mark the first appearance of varied rhythm 
and exact measure in music, and conseouently 
the development of the note. We owe th's 1*6- 
markable change undoubtedly to the increasing 
influence of secular music under the universal 
sway of the Troubadours, whose rhythmical and 
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pleasinj; melody marked a 8troii<r contrast to the 
jerave, nearly equal notes of tbts Gregorian son^. 
The further f^'owth of hafmony was closely con- 
nected with this mettsttredf melodioun style, and 
new int4^rvals came into practice. This resulted 
in a kind of counterpoint called Florid, because 
two or more notes were used against one as pass- 
ing notes. This 6orid counterpoint, or Discan- 
tus (different voices^, as it was called, was nsed 
first in secular music, but f^adually worked its 
way into sacred music in spite of opposition, but 
it was not before the thirteenth centurv that it was 
admitted to general favor. The oldest known 
writer on the subject of the new notation or men- 
sural munic as it was called, was Franco of Co- 
logne, whose treatises are supposed to belong to 
the latter part of the twelfth century or the early 
part of the thirteenth century. Franco treats of 
the various notes used in mensural music, of 
which there were four kinds with corresponding 
pauses. Franco's classification of the oifTerent 
oarmonic intervals agrees in the main with that 
of the present day. Among the contemporaries 
of Franco, probably, was the so called pseudo- 
Beda, the unknown author of a treatise on music. 

In England music has long been cultivated. 
Alfred the great had encouraged both the prac- 
tice and science of music. He founded the Pro- 
fessorship of Music at the University of Oxford, 
in the year 886, and some writers gather therefrom 
that mensural mnnc fiourished in that country. 

The theoretical writings of Marchettus of Pa- 
dua, toward the end of the thirteenth century, 
followed by John De Muris, Doctor of the Sor^ 
bonne, at Paris, about 1330, note a decided pro- 
gress in harmony and measure. The examples of 
harmony by Marchettus and De Muris do not 
lead ns to look on them, nor the practical musi- 
cians whom they represent, as the founders of 
modern counterpoint, but rather as guides to the 
purity and correctness of its elements. De Muris, 
It appears, was the first musician to adopt the 
wora counterpoint as the name for polyphonic 
music. Before these more correct teachings had 
exerted their full influence, it was the habit with 
clever singers to improvise parts to accompany 
the principal melody or canttu fermtu. This was 
called eontrapunetio a mente^ or improvised Dis- 
cant, and was the general practice m sacred and 
secular music. In church music it became so 
offensive to good taste that finally it had to be 
abolished by papal decree. 

The feeble light modem historians have been 
able to throw on the music of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries — the age of Dante, Chaucer 
and Petrarch — seems to make the darkness of 
that period more complete. Very few specimens 
of early contrapuntal music have come down to 
us, unless they still lie buried in monastery libra- 
ries. 

[An illustration of this old three-part harmony 
was given by Mr. Paine, with the aid of Messrs. 
Whitne^r and Rudolphsen, in the rendering of a 
three-voiced chanton from a musical play, entitled 
*' Robin and Marion," written by Adam de la 
Hale, a Troubadour, bom at Arras in 1240.] 

Thus far, remarked Mr. Pbine, attention had 
been devoted almost exclusively to the history of 
music in its connection with Christian worship. 
The first regular attempts in polyphonic music 
were probably made through the ajrency of secu- 
lar melodies as manifested in the Discantus. At 
a later period these secular melodies were inter- 
woven curiously and ingeniously into church 
compositions of the most extended and serious 
form ; even whole masses were built on them. 
There are no proper evidences, but good reasons 
for believing that popular secular music existed 
in the earliest centuries of the Christian era just 
as it did in antiquity, but there are no specimens 
left to us in writing. The great migrations of 
the fifth and sixth centuries in Europe must have 
destroyed all remnants of popular song previous- 
ly existing. It required a new culture of society 
to bring forth .new fruits in verse and song. The 
history of national popular sonss well illustrates 
the idea that in past ages music has been lost for 
want of a simple and accurate notation, whereas 
poetry has found a lasting record in written 
words from remote antiquity to the present day. 



The reign of Charlemagne was productive of 
popular poetry and music, as is proved by the 
variety of songs of his day, alt the melodies of 
which, unfortunately, are lost. The name min- 
ntrel or minestral was a title civen by Pepin, 
father of Charlemagne, to his chap«*l master, and 
subsequently all through the middle ages the 
name was applied to travelling players and sing- 
ers, a numerous class in Germany, France, Eng- 
land and Italy from the eight to the eighteenth 
centuries, a perio<] of a thous.ind years. The few 
relics of secular song now at hand of a period ear- 
lier than the eleventh century are only in verse. 
Prior to the age of the Troubadours Ve are una- 
ble to judge of secular music by examples. Pro- 
vencal poetry and sons held universal sway in 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries. Kings and 
princes rivalled each other in the profession of 
Troubadours. The word Troubadour comes 
from trobar^ trouver, to find or invent Besides 
these royal inventorHy there was another class of 
Troubadours who were held in the service of roy- 
alty as court poets. The Troubadours, unlike 
their contemporaries, the (terman Minne-singers, 
frequently were unable to sing their own sonss, 
and for this purpose they held in their employ 
minstrels or Jongleurs, who were persons skilled 
in singing and playing. The Jongleurs held a 
subonlinate position, and they were sometimes 
compelled to play as many a^ nine diffcerent in- 
struments, and to he skilled in arts of rope-danc- 
ing and tumbling, in imitating the sonsr of birds, 
as well as to be of ready wit and able to joke 
and play the fool. Hence the name Jongleur is 
derived from jitculainr^ a jester. The Troubadours 
never sanss for money, but for honor or love, 
while the jongleur was a paid servant. Although 
the minstrels are associated with all that is poeti- 
cal and romantic in English literature, from 
Chaucer to Scott, and are supposed by some to 
have been the genuine successors of the ancient 
bards or scalds, they were in real life far lean at- 
tractive. They led wild and irregular lives, 
wandering like Gipsies from place to place with- 
out any settled homes, and in larser or smaller 
parties of men, women, and children. In Ger- 
many for a long time they were held in contempt 
and enjoyed no rights either of church or of State. 
In France and England they enjoyed better 
treatment In the course of time they settled 
down in towns and cities under the protection of 
some noble men. It was their custom to choose 
a leader who received the title of King of the 
Minstrels. In France there were minstrel kings 
as early as the thirteenth century. In England 
a brotherhood of minstrels existed in old times at 
Beverly, in Yorkshire. The Jongleurs accompa- 
nied their songs commonly on the Harp, or Rota, 
the Peasant's Lyre, a kind of hurdy-gurdy ; and 
later on the Rebec, a three stringed instrument 
played with a bow. Besides these there were a 
great varietv of instruments in use ; as, for in* 
stance, the Yielle, or Viola, the name derived 
from Jides^ a string. Fiduia was the general 
name for stringed instraments, and if we follow 
the word through all its changes from fidula to 
vidulr, videl (or fiddle), viWe, vioel, we reach 
viola, and finally at a later period its diminutive 
violin. Other instruments peculiar to that ase 
were the Gigue, Sambuca, Salteire, Armonia, 
Muse, Chipponie and Frestale. They have long 
since betHMne obsolete, and we scardl^ly know 
more of them than the mere names. The Jong- 
leur must have played in unison with the melody 
in accompanying singing, unless he happened to 
be a little more educated than common, and then, 
possibly, he attempted a separate part something 
m the style of the Organum or Discant The 
central object of Provencal poetry and music 
was devotion to woman. The oldest known Pro- 
vencal melodies are by Chatelain de Coucy, a 
Troubadour of the Twelfth Century ; Thibaut, 
King of Navarre (1201-54); Gaucelm Faidit, 
and Adam de la Hale. 

[Another illustration of the music of this peri- 
od, a song from Adam de la Hale*s "Robin and 
Marion," was sung by Mr. Rudolphsen. As it 
was in unison instead of in parts, it was far more 
pleasing to the ear than the previous selection, 
being, in fact, quite modem in style.] 



Italy was for a time under the influence of Pro- 
vencal poetry and song. That land suffered a 
kind of invasion of troubadours and minstrels. 

Of all other European countries Germany was 
most influenced by Provencal poetry, and the 
minnesingers and meistersingers were a similar 
class of lyrists, knightly poets and musicians. The 
German Minnelied (love song^ was more earn- 
est and tender, thoujrh less brilliant than the song 
of the troubadour. The minnesinger was devoted 
to alt womankind, while the troubadour sought 
out a single obje<rt of his poetical passion. The 
minnesingers stood in closer relation to the peo- 
ple than did the Troubadours, counting as many 
of the burgher class among their numlier asof the 
onler of knighthood. As the Minnesingers were 
usually skilled in singing and playing, they dis- 
pensed with the aid of the Jongleurs or Minstrels. 
Many specimens of the minne-sonys have been 
preserved, and we are well able to judye of their 
characteristics. The recitative style of many of 
them impresses us. The metre of the words de- 
cides the length of the notes. The cadence was 
often marked by a freer flow of melody. The 
grave and serious character of the older songs 
reminds us of Gregorian music. Some of the 
later specimens are lively and modern in their 
tone. 

[An example of the latter class of Minne-sonffs, 
addressed to King Rudolph, was sung by Mr. 
Rudolphsen with very happ)' effect] 

The poetry of the minnesingers reached its 
highest cultivation in the thirteenth century, and 
was succeeded by the poetry of the meistersint^ers. 
They were a class of singers not cenerally of 
knijchtly rank, but included schoolmasters, clerks 
and mechanica Guilds or companies of meister- 
singers were organized in rich cities of Germany, 
with rules and regulations. Mentx was the centre 
of mastersinging for a time. A high school of 
singing was established there. In the fifteenth 
century it was cultivated extensively at Munich, 
Strasburg and Ausburg. Nuremberg was the 
centre of nnastersinging in the sixteenth century, 
and it reached its culmination there under the fa- 
mous Hans Sachs, the cobbler. ' 

** While the common people sang their songs," 
writes Brendel, ^and the educated enjoyed the 
strains of the Troubadour and Minnesinsers, the 
scholastic musicians, who called themselves Can- 
tores by distinction, worked on in their pedantic 
way, indifferent to the outside world. Song to 
«them was not a beautiful art for recreation, but an 
object of laborious study. But the time was at 
band when the idle speculations of scholastics and 
the mere naturalism of popular music were to be 
replaced by important practical results, effected 
by real masters in music, who were destined to 
work out the problem of harmony and to establish 
the age of modern counterpoint. This happened 
in Flanders in the fifteenth and sixteenth centu- 
ries. 



A Kutioal Tour in Vortli Oermany. 

BT DR. WILLIAM SPAKK. 

No. 7. 
(rfom tiM London Choir [ 

It was a relief and a pleasure to find myself once 
more amongst my Hamburg friends, for, daring the 
journey from Magdebarg, I had hesird the war note 
sounded frequently and in a manner not always the 
most harmonions or agreeable. All along the line of 
railway excited groups of people were itaihered at the 
diflerent stations, discusfing the probabilities of the 
war t#hich had that day been declared against their 
own Vsterland. 

In Hamburg, the excitement was intense. I went 
with my friends to the Exchange, always an inter- 
esting and exciting scene, when the merchants gather 
in thousands between the hours of one and two ; but 
now the place was perfectly alarming from the roar 
of voices and animated conversation of the traders 
and others who thronged that immense square on the 
gronnd floor of the Hamburg change. 

When I remember the different expressions made 
to me on that memorable day, and compare notes 
with the facts as they exist at present, I cannot but 
regard the general judgment of the Germans at that 
time, OS having been founded on a confidence in their 
own powers, which was not altogether misplaced or 
overestimated. "Napoleon," said one, "little knows 
what our resources are." "We have/' said another. 
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"tried to avoid fiKhtine, nnd done oar best to remove 
any caaao of qimrrel, but he will not be pacified ; he 
10m flf^ht, and now, mein Herr, he shall have 
it. and in a war which he will never forget." "We 
are no match for hitn on the t«a, that we know full 
well ; still we think we know how to prevent him from 
cominjc into joar ports, and our own dear Ilamhun; 
he shall not tODch." How tme these words wero« 
most of OS will now well know. To me, they indi 
cated a complete chanp^e in the peaceful occupation 
of my tour. Up to this time it had been peace, 

Sace, peace. It was now war, war, horrid wur. 
oreover, there was a little change from that kindly 
feeling and sentiment which I had so much admired 
daring the first part of my journey, and I saw clearly 
that I must now make the best of my way back to 
old England ; and at the close of my second day in 
Hamburg, I fecured a berth in the well-known steam- 
er the "Grimsby," which has since been more thnn 
once overhauled by French cruisers, and arrived in 
Great Grimsby early on Sunday morning. July 17. 
Shortly after leaving Hamburg, when oft Helgoland, 
the passengers were greatly alarmed to sight what 
was said to be a French fleet, which r roved, however, 
to be, on nearer approach, the chief ships of the 
Prussian navy, making their way as quickly as pos- 
sible into ports where they would be safe from the 
attacks of their more powerful opponents. 

And now, having finished my tour, I will venture 
to oflfer a few general observations on the cultivation 
and practice of Music in North Germany, nnd in 
what respect we. in England, differ from our Teu- 
tonic friends. [ may first say that musical training 
throughout Prussia is regarded as an indispensable 
feature in the education of every child, no matter what 
the creed or position of their parents. In the state- 
aided schools, not only is part-singing regularly, sys- 
tematically, and eflAciently taught, chiefiy from the 
large black music board, but partly from* the cheap 
handliooks so plentiful throughout Germany ; but to 
every school there are attached outside masters who 
impart a knowledge of playing on different instru- 
ments for fees which would be considered in England 
ridiculously small— too small indeed, to reward suf- 
ficiently these painstaking educators. The result of 
this early musical training is to be found in the fact 
that the whole of the people of Germany at the pres- 
ent time are more or less musicians. Where any 
particular talent for the art is shown, there are plenty 
of relatives and friends ready to give counsel and ad- 
vice as to the best mode of developing it in the nn 
merous schools and conservatoires which exist 
throughout the conntry, and which, be it remembered, 
are partly supported by government aid. But what- 
ever course in life is marked out for the German 
child, there he carries with him sound elementary 
musical instruction which enables him both to per- 
form and appreciate music in a way which must con- 
duce to the advancement of the art, ani the stability 
of its professors. Moreover, the edacation of the 
professional musician is tfiorough^ not only for per- 
roances, but in theory and the higher forms of com- 
position. 

In this country it is often sufRcient for teachers to 
play a few showy pieces on the pianoforte, or on jiny 
other instrument they may wish to teach. The Ger- 
man vocalists, too, as a rule (though we may not al- 
ways admire their hard and inflexible style), are well 
■rqnainted with the theory of music, and feel no dif- 
ficulty in reading at first sight complex works. There, 
as a rule, female teachers are not recognized, except- 
ing as overlookers, in a matter of practice and prepa- 
ration for the master's lessons. The increasing cul- 
tivation of muffic has brought to the surface, in the 
large towns of England, swarms of ill educated, in- 
competent youthful teachera, of both sexes, who gen- 
erally are enemies and hiVidrancea to the progress of 
true art — who teach npon no artistic data — and who 
impart that paltry smattering of musical instruction, 
which develops itself in the encouragement and per- 
formance of senseless, puerile comic songs, trumpery 
dance music, and easy effective coinpositions, both 
sacred and secular, of no meaning, purpose, or good 
intent. In mnsic, too, as in almost every other mat- 
ter, the Germans are thoroughly national. We are 
indeed, as I have already stated elsewhere, greatly 
behind both the Germans and the French in that 
e»prit <U corpt, that national union of purpoM) and in- 
terests, which help so enormously to consolidate, ele- 
vate, and prosper every good and useful undertaking. 
Throughout my intercourse with the German musi- 
eian«, I found them anxious — sometimes, indeed, too 
anxious — to recommend and eulogise their fellow- 
worken in the art. Most of our professional musi- 
cians are aware how different this matter is in our 
own country, so favored in many respects, and yet so 
sadly behinci in others. In every German town groat 
or small, there are numbers of people who live by, 
and upon music. Music is the necessity of the com- 
munity in which they live, and it is therefore for 



their interest and happiness not only to agree 
amongst themselves, but also to emulate each other 
with friendly rivalry in obtaining the greatest amount 
of perfection in whatever branch of the art they un- 
dertake. It must be noted also, how greatly the mu- 
sicians of Germany are indebted for the prosperity of 
music, to its recognition and encouragement by the 
prt*8!i. Not only have they an immense nnmlier of 
publications of a didactic character, exclusively devo- 
ted to mnsic, but almost every newspaper throughout 
Germany, apportions a considerable amount of space, 
in noticing musical performances of various kinds, 
new publications, and letters bearing upon the pro- 
gress and cultivation of the art. 

With a few honorable exceptions, the press of our 
own country give only small attention to the subject. 
Ordinary reporters, accomplished in other respects, 
but musically speaking profoundly ignorant, are con- 
stantly employed— ofren against their will — to write 
articles upon musical performances of a high charac- 
ter. Thill want of knowledge and appreciation of 
newspaper editors and their A«sii*tants, many of whom 
obtain their impressions and information from either 
bumptious or biased persons, is no doubt a great 
drawback to the progress of the art in this country. 
As, however, immense sums are spent by those who 
provide concerts and other musical entertainments, in 
advertising, it seems but just to expect that newspa- 
per proprietors should givo more attention to the sub- 
ject, and endeavor to secure the services of a musical 
contributor, as is now invariably the case with the 
French, German and American newspapera; one who 
would take sufficient interent in the art, not only to 
write con amore but with a view to impart informa- 
tion and instruction. 

In a previous letter, I alluded to the choral associ- 
ations of Germany, as one of the greatest sourees of 
strength in music, and I cannot refrain from reitera- 
ting my fervent hope, that the people of England will 
pereeive that in proportion to the support and en- 
couragement they give to their own local institutions, 
will the knowledge and practice of music become 
more general, more appreciated, and further advanced. 
Undoubtedly England has done much and well for 
music within the last quarter of a century, and every 
lover of the art rejoices in its increased and increas- 
ing cultivation among all classes. In proof of this, 
I need only refer to the numerous musical associa- 
tions and societies — public and private— established 
throughout the length and breadth of the land, for 
the practice and performance of both vocal and in- 
strumental music. The opportunities largely em- 
braced of hearing good music excellently performed, 
and very often — though not so often as could bto de- 
sired — at A small cost to the listener, unmistakably 
instance, that the love of music pervades all grades of 
society, and has become an indispensable element in 
the recreation of all classes of the people. The forma- 
tion of vocal classes, and brass bands by artisans, is 
also a matter of much satii«faction to those who be- 
lieve as I do, in the power and licneficial inflnenoo of 
mnsic, as a kindly and social agent ; the publicaUon 
of classic works in a cheap form, the issue of several 
literary and other serials, devoted to the interests of 
music; the number of compositions frequently is 
sued by the great publishing firms whose large estab- 
lishments, together With tho<<e of the manufacture of 
pianos, also testify to the increasing love and prac- 
tice of mnsic ; and last, but not least, the almost uni- 
versal adoption of a higher style and better perform- 
ance of sacred music in our churches and other places 
of worship ; all these facts give strong and unmistak- 
able evidence of the great progress the art has made 
in England of late years, and which would be in- 
creasea to a much larger extent, could we be suffi- 
ciently wise to derive those lessons of profit and in- 
struction which assuredly are to be learnt from the 
experiences of our more artistic European neighbors, 
especially from those whom I have more particularly 
specified in the letter I now conclude. 

Sprinfifietd-vilia, Leeda, Dec. 7, 1870. 



Oerman Vemii Italian Music. 

In an interestfng article in the "Contempory Re- 
view," on *'Mu«ic and Morals,'* Mr. H. B. Haweis 
traces by contrast the different emotional influences 
of the three principal European schools of music. 
To Germany he awards the palm. Italian music he 
regards as having been in a decadence for the last 
150 years. " We cannot stop to inquire," he says, 
"whether it was the rapid decline of the Papal power, 
and consequently of the Roman Catholic faith, which 
caused the degradation of Italian music ; or whether, 
when sound came to he understood as a most subtle 
and ravishing minister to pleasure, the temptation to 
use it simply as the slave of the senses proved too great 
for a politically degraded people, whoso religion had 
become half an indolent superstition and half a still 
more indolent scepticism ; certain it is that about the 



time of Giamba*tista Jesi, (Pergolesi), tiho died in 
1733, the high culture of music passed from luily to 
Germany, which latter country was detitined present- 
ly to see the rise and astonishing progress of sym- 
phony and modern oratorio, whilst Italy devoted' it- 
self thenceforth to that brilliant bathos of art known 
as the "Italian Opera." We cannot deny to Italy 
the gift of sweet and enchanting melody. Rossini 
has also shown himself a ma&ter of the very limite<l 
eflects of harmony which it suited his purpose to cul- 
tivate. Then why is not Rossini as good as B o:ho- 
ven ? Absurd as the question sounds to a musician, 
it is not an nnreasonable one when coming from the 
general public, and the only answer we can find is 
this. Not to mention the enormous resources in the 
study and cultivation of harmony in which the Ger- 
mans revel and which the Italians, from want of in- 
clination or ability, neglect, the German music ij 
higher than the Italian, 4iecau8e it is a truer expres- 
sion, and a more disciplined expression of the emo- 
tions. To follow a movement of Beethoven, is in the 
first place, a bracing exercise of the intellect. The 
emotions evoked, whilst assuming a double degree of 
importance by association with analytic faculty, do 
not become enervated, because in the masterful grip 
of the great composer we are conducted through a 
cycle of naturally progressive feeling, which always 
ends by leaving the mind recreated, balanced, and 
ennobled by the exercise. 

"In Beethoven all is restrained, nothing morbid 
which is not almost instantly corrected, nothing lux- 
urious which is not finally raised into the clear atmos- 
phere of wholesome and brisk activity, or some cor- 
rective mood of peaceful self-mastery, or even play- 
fulness. And the emotions thus roused are not the 
vamped-up feelings of a jaded appetite, or the false, 
inconsequent spasms of the sentimentalist. They are 
such as we have experienced in high moods, or pas- 
sionately sad ones, or in the night, and in summer- 
time, or by the sea ; at all events, they are unfolded 
before us, not with the want of perspective, or violent 
frenzy of a bad dream, but with true gradations in 
natural succession, and tempered with all the middle 
tints that go to make up tho truth of life. Hence the 
diflTerent nature of the emotional exercise gone 
through in listening to typical German and typical 
Italian music. 

"The Italian makes us sentimentalize, the German 
makes ns feel. The sentiment of the one gives the 
emotional conception of artificial snffjring or joy ; the 
tme feeling of the other give^ us the emotional con- 
ception which belongs to real suffering or joy. The 
one is stagey—smells of the oil and the rouge pot— 
the other is real, earnest, natural, and reproduces with 
irresistible force the deepest emotional experience of 
our lives. It is not good to be constantly dissolved 
in a state of love-melancholy, fall of the languor of 
passion without its real spirit— but that is what lul- 
ian music aims at. Again, the violent crises of emo- 
tion should come in their right places — like spots of 
primary color with wastes of ftjey between them. 
There are no middle tints in Italian music ; the lis- 
teners are subjected to shock after shock of emotion 
— half a dozen smashing surprises, and twenty or 
thirty spasms and languors in each scene, until at 
last we become like children who trust their hands 
again and again into water charged' with electricity, 
just on purpose to feel the thrill and the relapse. But 
that is not healthy emotion— it does not recreate the 
feelings ; It kindles artificial feelings, and makes real- 
ity tasteless. Now whenever feeling is not disci- 
plined, it becomes weak, diseased, and unnatural. . . 
It is because German music takes emotion fairly in 
hand, disciplines it, expresses its depressions in order 
to remove them, rendera with terrible accuracy even 
its insanity and incoherence in order to give relief 
through such expression, and restores calm, fiinches 
not from the tender and the passionate, stoops to pity, 
and becomes a very angel in sorrow : it is because 
the German music has probed the humanities and 
sounded the emotional depths of our natnre — taught 
us how to bring the emotional region, not only into 
the highest activity, but also under the highest con- 
trol—that we place German music in the first rank, 
and allow no names to stand before Gluck, Bach, 
Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, Spolir, 
Mendelssohn, and Schumann. It would not be diffi- 
cult to show in great detail the essentially voluptuous 
character of French music, and the essentially moral, 
many-sided, and philosophical character of German 
music. Let not the reader suppose that in the schools 
of mnsic that uke rank after the German school, 
there is nothing worthy and beautiful to be found. 
Rossini, and even Verdi, are manifestly full of extra- 
ordinary merit ; the veteran Auber is a real musical 
giant ; and M. Gounod is surely a very remarkable 
genius." But these belong not to the giant-world of 
the Germans.— Weekly Review, 
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Beethoven. 

[Extracts from the Oration by Rev. Robert 
Laird Collier at the Centennial Celebration in 
Chicago, Dec. 17, 1870. 

The spirit of Beethoven will come to von in these 
davi of centennial festivity, not through my inade> 
quttte words of appreciation, thouj^h they he word4 
intended as the vehicle of admiration and love, bat 
rather through his own weird and far-away reaching 
measares. Indeed, I only essay to do somewhat to 
brinf; his intellectual personality and the time-table 
of his earthly sojourn into view. 

His life, his deepest, realest life, that which alone 
was life to him, and of whose fullness we all receive, 
is too sacred and now too celestial for the vocative 
case ; he mast be addressed, as he addresses as, in 
the language too liquid for words— that dilation of 
thonght into sentiment who^ «nly fitting symbol is 
maaic. The altitude of this spirit is such that we 
can reach onto it only by the suggestions of i>enti- 
roent^K^ertainly not wholly by the appreciation of 
our intellects. This will nnd expression not in my 
•traitened and halting words, but that divine and 
universal language, which his great and genial coun- 
tryman and contemporary, Jean Paul, beautifully, as 
was his wont, calls 

"The real moooHght in everj gloomy night of lift/' 

Nature, our good mother, has seldom smiled more 
graciously upon oar race than in her gift to the 
world of this well-beloved Fon. And he, in turn, 
comforted himself with the instinct and habit of na- 
tnre ; for he was a sigher rather than a singer. Like 
nature, too, he never let fall the full secret of his pow- 
ers ; but was a suggester of the world beyond, and 
which can only be revealed in the fullness of time. 

Beethoven was bom in Bonn, on the Rhino, and 
died at Vienna, and it was fitting alike to his genius 
and career that his day of welcome should have fallen 
in December, and bis day of adieu in March. He 
came when the earth was dreary, and went himself 
to repose when nature was disporting herself in light- 
nings and thanderings and storm. 

In this interval between his first day in 1 770, and 
his last day, in 1827, a deep monotone of spiritual 
sadness was the weird cord upon which all included 
days were strung. 

And one New Year's, John, who had become pos- 
sessed of some wealth, sent his card to his noble 
brother, as if to mortifv and tantalize him : "John 
van Beethoven, Land Owner." Beethoven returned 
it : "Ladwig van Beethoven, Brain Owner." 

Domestic sorrows and disquietude came like billow 
upon billow, and, when deep was calling unto deep, 
his father still dissipated, his brother still exaspera- 
ting, his nephew, now his ward, through long and 
vexing litigation, still reckless and ungrateful — the 
last link binding his heart to home, a link which in 
itself was the very heart of home, was severed . His 
mother rested in death ; and, as if the fates had or- 
dained that the clouds portentous should have no sil- 
ver linings, the great personal disappointment and 
grief of his life settled upon his soul ; that sense most 
needful to him 'was deadened, and his deafness be- 
came an incurable complaint. Yes, complaint, rath- 
er than malady, for, though he strove to know the 
peace of resignation, he never was reconciled to the 
prison house into which this confined him. What 
untold depths of despondency attended him I The 
shadow thrown athwart his path wherever it led when 
the necessity occurred, and it was constantly re-oc- 
curring, that he must say, "Speak loader ; shout — I 
am deaf." That faculty whicn was in an outward 
way most to him became least to him. A flute in 
the distance, and its tone of molten silver, its sofi 
grey dving out and rising into an inexpressible pur- 
ple of ieeling, and ho heard it not I The song of the 
shepherd, and his ear closed to it 1 But I am per- 
suaded that our good mother nature hud not forgot- 
ten to be gracious to her favored child ; not with a 
seeming, but significant benignity, she came and 
closed his outer car to the coarser sounds of earth ; 
jealous she was of his inner spiritual ear, to which, 
with gladness, she revealed her secrets of sound and 
harmony. For his mnsic, not less than himself, was 
in fullest sympathy with every living thing. Na turo 
never had a more trustworthy confidant than ho. 

He was passionate and excitable ; this tempera- 
ment is the birthright of genius. Culture puts the 
bits in the tooth of such natures, and the champing is 
what the world calls master-strokes of genius. 

Beethoven poured a new spirit of life into the forms 
of music, and is the foundation — nay, the very 
ground — in which the foundation of a new order of 
music is laid. He clothes religion itself in n possible 
language, to express which speech, by its very for- 
mality, is inadequate. Forced from society, its evan- 
escent and mutable fashions had no influence upon 
his music ; so it is divine, in that it is not the voice of 



a time, but all time ; not of a people, but all people. 
Finally, nature, by her own habit, sanctions the 
method of the singer. She never brings her messages 
in words, for words divide the world, as do boundary 
lines, into nations, each speaking a different languaire. 
So, too, the voice of music is universal. The Ger- 
man text is a confusion to the unfamiliar English 
eye, but the notes of the German staff arc the notes 
of the English staff. The forms of music are the 
same the world over, wherever the spirit of mnsic 
has taken to herself forms. Her voice is th£ symbol 
of unity and brotherhood. Civilization has its crite- 
rion in this, that it advances as man passes from the 
rigidity of thought and its formal statement to the 
relaxntion of sentiment, and its glow in art and song. 
So this gives hope of the reunion of the now dismem- 
bered race, when sentiment shall bear sway and mu- 
sic shall be its speech. The Rhine shall not divide 
nor the channel separate, neither shall the great ocean 
be broad enough to keep asunder continent from con- 
tinent. We shall be one people, with one langnaise 
in all the earth. Beethoven was a republican, and 
liberty shimmered through ail his nature, and floats 
afar out upon all the weird measures and marvels of 
his mnsic. The calendar of a century closes todav 
over his name, and I he genius of freedom for which 
it stands is the mngic wand uniting the New America 
to the old Germany. 
The oration was received with great enthusiasm. 




uinl Correspnbence. 



Frankfort, Dec. 12, 1870. — I suppose that if 
there was one thing more than another which, twenty 
years ago, I should have looked forward to, as among 
the greatest pleasures of life in Europe, the one thing 
almost unattainable and unapproachable in our coun- 
try, it would have been the opportunity of seeing and 
hearing its Art ; and, to bring it down to a single 
point, its theatres and music. Yet, now I am here, 
I think it is the very one thing that makes me most 
at home, that reminds mo most of home ; so greatly, 
as it seems to me, have we bridged over the great 
gulf that separated us twenty yean ago from the per- 
fection that was to be found here. 

To go back to the first of my musical experiments. 
In Liverpool, I went to St. George's Hall to hear the 
Great Organ of that city, played by Mr. W. T. Be^t, 
who is reputed to be one of the very best of English 
perfotmers. I found the hall scarcely larger and not 
so beautiful as our own Music Hall ; by no means so 
well arranged for convenience of public performances, 
and still less to be commended for its acoui>tic prop- 
erties. Its deep galleries are by no means to be com- 
pared to our balconies, where no sound is buried ; 
while the marble for marble seeming) columns, that 
so beautifully ornament the hall, at the same time 
make at least one-half of the gallery seats only fit for 
the pupils of a blind asylum. The programme of 
Mr. Best was as miscellaneous as any one could de- 
sire. 

Orertare to th» Drama " Preclom " WebM-. 

{Vtittnii'le, "When the Moon 1« bright!/ iihInlDg."MoHqne. 

Prelude and Yngne. C minor Riioh. 

Onptn Sonata, No. 1, F minor Mendolsmhn. 

Allcffro moderato. Adagio. Andaato neltando. Al- 

lesro aratl. 

Adaslo Rellfloao, fbr the Organ Oounod. 

U arehe Cort^ , Les Uuguenots Meyerbeer. 

The performance was brilliant and masterly, and 
the oiigan a very noble one ; but if I shnt my eyes, I 
could easily imagine myself at home again, listening 
to Willcox in the Music Hall, for it was exactly the 
kind of programme that our organist' can give so 
beautifully, and I could not but prefer the Boston or- 
gan, for beauty of tone and general fine effect, to that 
of St. George's Hall. 

Then I tried the London theatres, Dmry Lane and 
Covent Garden, neither of which compares favorably 
with our American theatres in beauty of architectural 
effect, in convenience of arrangements for spectators, 
in lighting, or in cleanliness. Only in one particular 
are they better, — in the convenient access to those 
who come in carriages, under a covered way to the 
very door. If I were to begin to enumerate the mul- 
titudinous extortions that await you, from the time 
you get your ticket till the time yoa get safe home 



again, — for booking your places, for showing you 
where they are, for a programme or libretto, for your 
coat, your umbrella, — I do not know when I should 
end. The door-keeper takes your ticket which has 
no coupon for the number of your seat, which you 
may get or many not. The entrance fee is high, and 
the inconveniences and manifold extra charges bur- 
densome and annoying. Boucicault was engaged in 
ventilating some of these things in the London papers, 
and commending oar American ways and prices to 
the London managers. There is no doubt he was 
right. 

At Covent Garden there was a fall season of Ital- 
ian Opera. I heard the ZiwberJIdte, Trovaiore and 
Lucrezia Borgia, Titiens singing the feminine roles in 
all of them. She is deservedly an immense favorite 
in London , where they can never tire of worshipping 
her as they did Grisi, whom she much reminded me 
of. Her voice shows that she has passed the zenith 
of her powers, but her noble style and fine dramatic 
talent entitle her to stand at the head of modem sing- 
era. 

The eontralti were Trebelli-Bettini and Scalchi. 
the latter being, I think, the best representative of 
Atueenn whom 1 have ever seen. The operas were 
generally no better done than I have sometimes heard 
them at home ; the choruses were no better, neither 
were they better put on the stage. The orchestra, 
however, was mngnificent, and such as we have never 
had in opera, whatever may have been the promises 
of Maretzek, Strekosch or Gran. So that on the 
whole I felt much at home in the theatres, finding no 
such great difference as would have been obaerved 
some years ago. The familiar face of Arditi, at the 
conductor's desk, broncht back the old days of our 
firat acquaintanee with Italian opera, very pleasantly 
and vividly. 

Neither was I unduly moved by the monster con- 
certs of the Crystal Palace, for the four thousand 
singers and two hundred playen, well as they sang, 
were not to he compared to th« ten thousand voices 
and thousand instruments that were heard at the Ju- 
bilee in our Coliseum. But the wonderful building 
is beyond all praise for its beauty and its size, so vast 
indeed that, besides the space where the twenty thou- 
sand hearers of this Concert of National War Songs 
were seated, there are two theatres where perform- 
ances could be carried on, at the same time, without 
interfering with each other. Indeed, the eound of 
this great chorus was all but lost in the distance when 
one went to the extreme end of the Palace. I was 
glad to hear at this lime the " Wacht am Rhein" whose 
strains are ringing all over Germany and all through 
the ranks of her conquering armies in their march 
through France, this very day sung by four thousand 
voices ; it was an iufipiring and noble air. The com- 
poser, Carl Wilhelm, was lately hunted up in some 
obscure little town, and made the recipient of a great 
ovation in Berlin. His long forgotten song was hap- 
pily remembered by some one at this time, and the 
poor country music master awoke one day, like 
Byron, to find himself famous. 

So, neither by monster concerts have I been aston- 
ished beyond duo limits, by what I have heard on 
this side of the water. One more experiment I have 
tried in this city. I enclose the programme of a 
"Symphony" Concert that I heard here. It does 
not look greatly unlike a programme of the Harvard 
Musical Association Concerts, does it ? 

Sjmphonle No. 4, in D moll (Introdnetiofi, Allegro, Rd- 

mantn, Scherxo and Floale, von R. Schumann. 
Arte an* «ler Op«tr ".Temonda," ron. L. Spohr, i(>«ungen 

von Kriulein KIlMibeth Av6-[AM«mant auN Lilbeck. 
Concert Tilr Pianoforte In lid-moil, nomponlrt and voitr^- 

tnigrn voa Herrn Capellmeister Carl Relaeeke aiu Lelp- 

««g. ^ 

Lledervortmc ron Vrlnlein Avt-TAHemant : 

a. Klelne lllamen, kteitie RISltter. von L. van BeethAven. 

b. Mi>tn Schatii istauf d^r Wabdenwhaft, von Hob. Vians, 
0. FrUhllngnlied, von F. Bfendelaiiohn. 

Soloetilcke Tdr Pianoforte, vorgeingen von Ilorrn Cepell- 
mebiter Reloerke : 

a. Med ohne Wortn, No. l,1n K^nr. von F. MendelMohD. 

b. Marcia gloeoM, voa Ferdinand mtlcr. 
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e. Am Springbrunn«a, too R. Schanunn. 
fesUQarsrrure, voo Cftrl Rala«ck« [neu]. Unter d« 
Compoabten eignw Ldtung . 

Strangely enough, I felt more at home here than 
ever. The hall, a real tniuic hall, is not qaite so 
large as onrs, while the orchestra was somewhat 
larger, and, both in detail and in its general effect, a 
great deal better than oars ;^Thoma8'8 more resem- 
bles it in the excellence of pe rformance of individual 
members, and in general artistic cfTen. Yet there 
was no such difference as would have been observed 
twenty years ago, between a German and an Ameri- 
can orchp'tra, the differences that exist being sueh as 
would be noted perhaps by one critically inclined, 
rather than obvious to the ordinary listener. The 
audience, too, was very like our Boston ones, made 
up of the best people of this wealthy and beautiful 
city. The Schumann Symphony was splendidly 
played, and to me was new. This concert was 
especially interesting to me from the appearance 
of Reinecke, the Leipzig conductor, of whom we have 
heard a good deal. Yon will see bv the programme 
that he appeared this eveni ng as pianist, as composer 
and as conductor, and I must say that ho seemed 
equally excellent in either capacity. I should say 
that no one of our resident pianists is superior to 
him ; as a conductor, he seemed fully equal to the 
requirements of the place, and to infnse something of 
his own feeling into the orchestra under his control, 
who, I fancied, were moved to greater efforts under 
his lead, than under that of their regular conductor. 
As a composer, his pinno Concerto interested me 
more than the Festival Overture, which concluded 
with the introduction of the march from "Judas Mac- 
cabsDus," I think ; but both were interesting, and in 
themes and in their instrumentation proved him to 
be a man of no ordinary acquirements. Why can we 
not get some such man in Boston, who, by his own 
undeniable eminence, should be able really to be 
above those whom he conducts, and to be in some 
sort an inspiration to them ? We have conductors 
who are not composers, composers who cannot lead 
an orchestra, and pianists who are neither the one nor 
the other ; a man who, in his own person, com* 
bined the accomplishment of all these, would be a real 
acquisition to ns. 

In St. Catherine's Church here I heard an organ 
concert, for the benefit of wounded soldiers, by Dr. 
Yolckmar, whose name is familiar to organisu. The 
organ of the church is a very iioe one, and the per- 
formance very brilliant and masterly. The pro- 
gramme was almost wholly, however, of his own 
compositions, which at last bee ame slightly tedious ; 
for an organ programme, more than any other, re- 
quires variety in style and school to make up for the 
monotony of the sound of the instrument itself, of 
which after a long'time the ear wearies. 

At this theatre I have heard Figaro*s Hochzeit 
Martha, and some other operas admirably given, by 
what I conceived to be the regular company, without 
stars. Mile. Desir^e Artot, a somewhat noted French 
singer, has just finished an engagement here, but, in 
a single hearing, I was not especially pleased with 
her, indeed preferring some of the vocalists of the 
regular company of the theatre. Here, too, the or- 
chestra is admirable. 

This week various performances will be given of 
concert, opera and oratorio, in commemoration of the 
centennial birthday of Beethoven, of which I may 
have something to report. 

The only music that has been really new to me in 
the excellence of its performance, has been the Cathe- 
dral music of the English church, and especially as I 
heard it at Chester, where the service of every dav 
was performed with a beauty that I have nowhere heard 
approached in America, and not equally at Westmin- 
ster Abbey or St. Taul's or the Temple Church. 
Both voices and general style were infinitely better in 
the remote rural cathedral of Chester. I have al- 
ways considered this English service to be the most 
beautiful and impressive of religious services, and 
now like it better than over before. w. 



I)bc. 19, 1870. — Since I wrote you a few days ago, 
there has been a sort of Beethoven Commemoration 
here, very much the same as was arranged for Bos- 
ton. The war seems to have put an end to any ar- 
rangements that had been proposed for any festivals 
on a great scale, such as, but for this, would doubt- 
less have been given in honor of the hundredth anni- 
versary 'of the great master's birthday. However, 
every musical organization here, as with us, has in its 
own way observed the day, or come as near to it as 
practicable. The first concert in order of date was 
that of the Riihrscher Oesang-Verein, given in the 
fine music hall of which I wrote you last week. This 
is a Choral Association, numbering somewhere about 
40 voices on each part, the orchestra being the large 
and very excellent orchestra of the theatre. The 
performance was preluded by a Prologue, spoken by 
Herr Zademack, the principal tragedian of the thea- 
tre, which was finely delivered, and received with 
much applause by the audience, who could better 
judge of its merit than I. The platform was decora- 
ted with 6owers, and the master's bust crowned with a 
golden wreath was placed in front. This was the pro- 
gramme : "Overture to Coriolan ; "An die feme Ge- 
liebte," Liedorkreis, gesungon von Herm H. VogI ; 
Missa in C-dur." The overture was finely given by 
the orchestra, which is much larger than our Harvard 
orchestra, numbering, I should sny seventy-five or 
eighty. The songs, "An die feme Gelitbte** were 
most exquisitely suog by Vogl, who, according to 
the programme, is a royal court opera singer from 
Munich. I think I have never heard German songs 
so beautifully rendered. His voico is an admirable 
tenor, and the feeling and expression with which he 
gave the songs were beyond all praise. He also 
gave the tenor solos iir the Mass which followed, and 
made the second part of the concert. The other solo 
parts were by Fi'&uloin Louise Thomas, and Frl. Op- 
penheimer, the latter of whom I had heard in Opera 
as Nancy in "Martha." She is also an excellent ora- 
torio singer, pleasing me more than the soprano, her 
voice being much more sympathetic. The choruses 
were admirably given. Every body really sang, and 
sang with expression and feeling, seemingly with one 
thought and one expression, and it seemed to me that 
the volume of sound, in a hall not much smaller 
than ours, was fully as great as that coming from 
our Handel and Haydn Society. As I listened I 
could not but wish that our Society would some time 
try the experiment of a performance given by per- 
haps fifty singers on each part, selected from the 
whole Society. Judging from this Association I am 
sure the result would be a success. Our voices are 
ns good as these, and our singers can sing as well, 
but their merits are covered and lost and buried in a 
mass of dummies and donothings. It is needless to 
say that the singers from the theatre treated the mu- 
sic in a very different way from that in which our 
opera singers go through a concert of sacred music, 
evidently deeming it worthy of their h^t efforts, in- 
stead of merely using it to fill up a hiatus in the 
week's performances. I observe that the people in 
the beat seats here, in concerts and at theatres, like 
our own more showily attired people, consider it 
their privilege to go out before the performance is 
quite at an end. 

Next in order, on the 16th, came the Museums- 
Concert in the same place, with the following pro- 
gramme : 

Ourerturt, op. 124, In C-4nr. 

Oone«rt fdr rtoliiie, op. 61, by Ilorr Conetrtmebter Hago 

Ileennikiiii. 
Kyrte, functus and Bonoilctns warn der Mlcaa Solemnis, 

op. ]28. 
FantMid fdr P F., Chor. and oreh. op. 80 

Pianofort*, Ilerr C«pelIaiioliter Martin Wallenstoln. 
Sympbonia in C-moll, No. 6, op. 67. 

You will admit that this was a good programme, 
and I can assure you that it was well performed, 
though, except in the choral parts, it was not greatly 
better than our own 6es^ concerts. I mean the ex- 
ceptionally good ones, such as wo sometimes have. 



Neitlier the orchestral nor the instrumental solos were 
on this occasion better than we not unfrequently hear 
in Boston ; but the Choral Fantasia, which was given 
by the CoBcilien-Verein, was sung in a manner unap- 
proachable by our societies, as they are now made 
up. This organization, too, was only of some forty 
voices on a part, who all sang as if each individual 
felt competent to do the whole of it; nobody hesita- 
ted or feared to attack the most difficult intervals of 
this by no means easy music. The solos were given 
by the same persons who tong with the other society. 

Then on the 17th, Fiddio was given at the theatre, 
which was crowded, as were all tlie concerts, many 
being turned away from the doors. The opera was 
admirably given, and one can never tire of this glo- 
rious music. Florestan, Colomann Schmidt ; Leo- 
nora, Fabbri; Bocco, Dettmer; Marcellina, Labitzki. 
These all entered into their work with the enthusiasm 
that we would expect from German singers on such 
an occasion, and though none of them were great 
singers, all were so thoroughly possessed by the spirit 
of the time, that the performance was one of much 
interest to me. The care with which these German 
singers enter into the mere business of the stage, in 
addition to the conscientious fidelity with which they 
render the music, is very refreshing after long being 
accustomed to the nonchalance that marks the per- 
formances of the Italian vocalists. They never for- 
get that they are acting as well as singing, and though 
the appointments of the stage are old and the scenery 
shabby, no detail is overlooked in the action of the 
performers. The theatre, though so much smaller, 
reminds me of the Boston Theatre as it was at first, 
when it was of a deep red color, and the arrange- 
ments are more agreeable than those of the London 
theatres. The hours of evening performances are 
early here, as they begin at 6j or 7, ending always 
by 9, when the day seems to close here. Afler the 
opera, the Leonora overture was splendidly given by 
the orchestra, the curtain rising again and showing 
the stage converted into a bower of blooming roses, ot 
which column after column rose in beautiful perspec- 
tive. In the nuddlo of tlie stage on a pedestal, 
wreathed with flowers Exquisitely arranged, was 
placed the bust of Beethoven crowned with a laurel 
crown. On this beautiful decorative tribute tlie eyes 
of the audience were fixed during the playing of the 
overture, which closed the performance. 

If I had known of any special celebration of the 
day at Bonn, I should have been strongly tempted, 
being distant only a few hours' journey, to have gone 
there on the birthday of the great composer, and 
have made it a real red letter day in my musical cal- 
endar. But failing to accomplish that, I was glad to 
have heard at this time performances so various in 
kind, and so excellent in character as these which I 
have attempted to report to you. A concert of cham- 
ber music I was unable to attend, which would have 
completed the list. w. 

Mnsic in Hew York. 

The second Philiiarmohic Concert (last Sat- 
urday evening) had the following programme : 

Symphony, **Ocean^* Rubinstein. 

Conearto for Piano, C minor, flrat moTamant. .Baethofaa. 
Mr. lUeliard Qoftnan. 

Overture, "Anacreon*' Chambinl. 

Barcarole from the fourth Piano Concerto. \V. S. Bennett. 
Ovarture, "Ruj Blaa" Mendelaiohn. 

The Tribime says : 

Rublnateln^a Symphony doea not belong to that baatard or- 
der of oompoaltiona called '^programme muilo," whteb need a 
page of description to explain what they are vainly attempttag 
to Imitate,— aa if musle had no higher aim tlian to reprodnoe 
the Bonndf) of nature, or to daaeribe, by iaartlculata notaa, 
Dcenea, and aentlmenta whicb can be moch better ezpraawd 
in written langaage. ... If we are atlced what are the lead- 
ing ideas suggeated by this Symphony, we anawer, Imnenaity 
and irraaiiitlble force Both ihoM are indicated with wondar- 
fiil dlitlnetnaaa In the flnt movement (allegro maastoso), 
wherein a rather rimpla theme is treated with admlrabla 
breadth, and wrought into a sweeping fortiasimo pMStfa wor- 
thy of one of the old claMieal eompoaen. The second move- 
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n««t lad^tlo), optBloff witli • graMtal diwt betvwn Um 
ptriagi and raeds, and Om nlMno, wImnIb Om Ihral j BMMara 
giTM ptaM fl»r a tlB« to • fcw stow and alnoat nonreftil 
p hnuM , mn dtetinfiiiahed for etow and fponteiMons melody. 
TIm flwil altogro eon Aioeo onbodiatMNiM of Um nook powor- 
Itil wrMof and riohoit lutriuMBtotlon la tfao wholo work. 
H«ro tbo Idoa of wpw owd Ibreo, whkh has all alone boon oo- 
oarionallj poroepUbl^, imbio to gofc tbo ttaitery ; and ai, 
whoD ttM terron of nainre show tbeir fbll powor man tangbt 
to look abovo ibr lalbty, tbo fjmpbony naclMo its olimaz In 
an adapCadoB of Lntbor't oboral, '*A StroBfbold to onr God*' 
^Boi kNatod, IndMd, with T017 aurkod stiongth, bnt most 
iBfSBlOBsly and ikrlklBf 1/ Intrtdoosd. Tbo work, •« a vbolo, 
loavot an oxeoUoot ImprMiioB. Ito offtota are attalaod by 
tboroBgbly legftlnato moaBO, and la ferelblo, compact, and 
disHnei wittlDf wo know of fbw eompoeltiona of tbo modem 
tebool to oompare wltb it. Wo need baidly lay (tbo work be- 
ing BnblBtteln^B) tbat tbo baimonlee ara enperb, and tbat tbo 
bandlinf of tbo dlltoent oompoBeBti of tbo orebeotra afBvrde a 
BObleitndy. . . . 

There Is little to be mid abont Mr. Hoffmanns playlBg ex- 
oept wbat we have eo oftoa mid bofbtv, tbat la teebaloal aeen- 
laey, Ib mflBemoBC, and in ipnoe, It li almoet without a blem- 
lab. He Is one of t'le beet AnMcloaB toto r pmto rs of B eet h o- 
ruuH piano mnsio, and he gave the flmt movomonts of the 0- 
minor ooneerto deUohmaly. Xren bettor than thU, however, 
was his playing of the lore^j Barearole of Stemdale B«nnett*8 
—one of the moet exqalsitoly delieato bits of execntlon that 
we ever heard on a piano. He was reealled after it, and pbiyed 
a Uttle pleee— we beliove his own— ooooelved In a somewhat 
similar spirit. 

The Cburcr Mosio Associatior gave the first 
eonoert of its second season at Steinway Hall jon 
Wednesday eveoing, Jan. 4. The Sun says : 

It was as tally attended as any of tbo prerlons ones, and as 
oBjoyable. Haydn's third mam was anng. The ehoma ezbib* 
lied a marked faB p rovem e ot over their laet year's performaoee, 
alnglng the somewhat dlOoBlt ftigoed passegs of the '*QB0nl- 
am'*withmneh steadlnem. They also mng with more eonfl- 
donoe and tallnem of tone than at the reheanals. 

The mnsio to Ton Weber's mnsleal drama "Preeiom'- wae 
also given. It was loeObettve beeanm of its lateijeetlonal ebar- 
aoter and ito look of eontiaalty. In Its plaee In the drama it 
oertainly Is very eharming, thongh even In that Ibrm it has 
bad Htlle sueeem ont of Ocnnany— the Bngllsh veseions not 
having met with any special fkvor. 

It Is not ae strong as Ton Weber eonld write, but 'then 
wore many In the aodleneo who wort glad of the exceptional 
opportnnlty to hmr it. 

Mbm. Abbb Blsbop-Schnlti, Mrs. Kempton, and Meosit. 
Leggettand Danks were the solobts. 

In everythlog that ICme. Bcbnlts sang she showed how ex- 
oellont had been her training. If the voter has somewhat 
failed, we may still admire the artist. Mn. Kempton's sing- 
ing Is marred by that tremnlonsnem of tone tbat ta so firrqnent, 
so fttal, and we regret to say eo bsbkmable a vice. Probably 
the delnsion that singers ehorish ta that thta vibration snggmts 
pathos ; bnt while thta may la rare Instanem be the eaee, the 
excessive nse of the tremoto commonly saggests weaknem of 
voice and the inability to ring a steady tone. 

On the whole the Society b to be eongratnlated on Its manl- 
fmt program. 

Of the perfomnance of the * 'Messiah," on the 26th 
ult., by the Hakmovic Sociktt, the Independent 

says : 

Altbongb the ^orw was rather more correct than nsaal, 
yet, so meagre was It la namber (about 100], eo ladlOnoat 
was the orohmtra, and eo cold and small was the aadleace, 
that tlie eate talameat, upon the whole, was dtoplritlag. Mlm 
Braiaerd and Mlm Hntoblngs, who aaag the aoprano and alto 
eolos, have a well-dnerved celebrity In their rerpeotive parts ; 
bat aelther wae oa thta eveoing In her bmt voice. Mj. Simp- 
son mng the tenor solos very well. Ifr. Jewott, who took the 
bam, showed improvement alnce hta last appeaianoe in orato- 
rio, though he was unequal to the oavere exactions of the no- 
ble musto of '*The Memlab." Prof. Bitter, who had been the 
ooaduotor of the soelety flbr several years past, saddealy re- 
slgaed a short time ago, and the perftirmanoe on the 96th wae 
oonssqneatly given aader the batoa of Br. James Pecb. To 
this geatlemaa we must probably attrlbnto a grom piece of 
impertlaeaee to the memory of Haadd, wbtah has aroased a 
great deal of Indignation among mnsloians. Dr. Pecb under- 
took to raeonstrutt **The II<*aalab," by altering tbo aequonee 
ofCbenambeitIn theaecondpart, eo aa to flntah with the 
''HalMoJah" chorus ; altlMugb his ptan Involved several oth- 
er ohangm bealde this. Now, tiandel wrote his great work 
with a most religions observance of the meaning of the text, 
so as to premnt a complete synopsis of tlie history of tbo Sa- 
viour, beginning with the propheetas of his coming, touebing 
npon his lllb on earth, tlio esmbllshmcnt of hta Chareh, aad 
tlM great mystery of. death and resarfeethm, aad dosiag with 
tlM soBgof the redeeaiod la Hmvea— the song which tlie 



Apostle, In hia vtakm, heard the Ueassd splrite chanting to tbo 
Lamb tbat aitteth apoa tlie throat. To each of them elmp- 
ten Handel gave maale of a dtotiaet aad appropriate spirit ; 
aad a maslclan who cannot appreciate ttie dllbrenco In tlm 
character of the songs and ohorasm, the progressive develop- 
meat of tlio idea, from the overtnro to the amea, maatimve 
annsaaUy blaat perosptloBs of art, as well as an astonishing 
lack of aympatby with the text. Some of the aaqaoBom which 
raanit from Dr. Poch?s arraagemeat are ladlerons. He pate 
dmth after the resarreotloB, aad the njoieing over the esteb- 
Uebmeat of Christ's klagdom oa mrth (that is, the Chareb, as 
Haadel uaderatood It) comes loag after the floal trinmph of 
tlie elect in Heaven. It dow not aeem to ua that as a musical 
"senmtlon"— quite apart from any consideration of the UMaa- 
lag of the text— the aew arraBgemeat to tlio sllghtmt Improvo- 
meat opoa tlie old. Haadel was aa admlrabto Judge ia each 
matten ; aad Dr. Pecb to aot the maa to revtow tbo great 
maater'a deetofcma. We are aware that a atory was oace car- 
raat to tbo efliMt that tbo '*BalIeIqJab" wae originally intead- 
ed to be the final chorus, and that Handel made it change 
ptaoM with < 'Worthy to tbo Lamb" beoaBm he fbaad thai the 
iateraet of the seeood part was flagglag ; bat thto intriasieally 
imprObabto tato has beea comptotely rotated. The origiaal 
MS. score shows that the "Hallrlojah" has always stood Jast 
where It eteads aow. 



DEATH OP CABLANSCBUBTZ. Thto woll-kaowa masieal 
director, who has tong been Mentifled with numerous operatic 
and mualoal enterprlsm in New Toik and other loralltles In 
this country, died ymterday morning, after a long aad palatal 
di smm. He wae bora la 1813 la Oobleace, aad wae coaae- 
queatly fifty .eevea years of age at the tiaie of bto death. He 
was a papll of bto flither, Joeeph Aadraas, a Goverameat oA- 
dal at Cobleaoe, aad of P. Sobaeldar, aa emlaeot compcs e r ia 
Dromn. He was the eompoeer of several masieal works; 
amoag others a compoeitioa eatitM **The Mam," aad la masi- 
eal circles be was coasMorsd aa aathorlty oa mailcal aiatlers. 
He flret made bto appearaace in thto country in 1867 with Im- 
presario Ullmann, and was subeequentty identified with the 
operatto underteklngs of Oran, Maretaek, Orover, and wltb 
tbePattl, Ullomaand Batemann concert troupes Of lato 
yearn be has been engeged as the director of Phllharmonto 
concerte, and belbto bto health began to frU Ibanded aad oob> 
ducted a coaaervatoriam of musto. The peopto of acarly ev- 
ery torge city of the Ualted Stetm have sera AasohUte acting 
as a director of one or the other operatto tr<mpes, and In mu- 
sical circles, as well as among a vast number of private and 
profrealonal fltends and arqwUntanoes. bto deceam will be aia- 
eerely regretted.— J^. Y. 3Ym««, Z>«e. 81. 
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Fifth Symphony Coneert 

The largest audience of the season arailed itself of 
the feast prorided by the Harvard Masieal Associa- 
tion on Tharsday afternoon, Jan. 5. The orchestra, 
in fall nam hers (65 instrnments), and in exosUent 
condition, did good justice to the following pro- 
gramme: 

Ovorturo to "Sakaatala** Goldmarfc. 

Plaao-lbrte Ooneerto, In D mlaor Moaart. 

Allegro. RoBiaDn. Allffro aasal. 
MiM Aaaa Mehllg. 
Fourth Overture to "ridello'* ("Leoaora'^), la B. Op. 73, 
(Oompoeed 1814) Bwthovea. 

Orsaa Prelade and fugue, In O minor, arraaged for the 

PiaaofDrte by LIsst Baeb. 

Mlm Aana Mehllg. 

Bympbooy, la 0, No. 9 flcbabert. 

latrod. aad Allegro. Aodaate coa moto. Seherao. 

Flaale. 

With the exception of the Symphony, all of these 
selections figured for the first time in these concerts ; 
and the Overture by Gk>ldmark, a young Hungarian 
composer (tre are told) yet living, was wholly new to 
Boston. It had been heard with favor in a New York 
Philharmonic concert a year or two since, and that, 
we believe, is all that has been known so fir of Gold- 
mark in this country. For an Overture, the work is 
rery long ; likewise very large, full, crowded in its 
harmony and instrumentation ; very loud and orer- 
whelming in its climaxes, after the modem way of 
Wagner, Lisxt and Berlioz ; while In the gentler and 
melodic traits you think of Gounod and of "Les Pre- 
ludes." It hath a story to it, so the Advertiser tells 
us,— a Hindoo legend, "the intersst of which torus 
on the losing and finding of a magic ring. A king 



has wooed and won Sakuntals, and gives her a be- 
trothal ring of magic powers. The course of true 
loTO does not ran smooth, and among the many trials 
to which she Is subjected is the loss of this ring, which 
slips from her finger and sinks in the river while she 
is washing her hands. With the ring departs from 
her all memory of her former life. Sakuntala wan- 
ders in the forests In utter loneliness and forgetfulness. 
The ring is fortunately hooked up by fishermen and 
restored to her royal suitor, who finally discorers his 
wandering lore, replaces the ring, and all ends hap- 
pily." 

To this story we must look, we suppose, for the 
method and progress of the work, rather than to in- 
trinsically masieal development. In other words, 
such form as it has is not purely musical, developed 
from within, from musical ideas and motives, bot is 
borrowed from without, from a tale or poem ; hence 
It is open to the objection of sU modem "programme 
music": that of pursuing novelty, "originality," be- 
yond the proper sphere and element of music. Such 
restless enterprise bespeaks ambition, rather than the 
real genial creative power. Genius stays at home, 
producing in old forms such miracles of beauty as 
these bold adventurers bave never yet been able to 
bring back. ( See one such miracle in the great Schu- 
bert Symphony which made the last and great im- 
pression of the concert). That Goldmark's Overture 
is interesting, that it has traits of beauty and of gran- 
deur, we are far fh>m denying ; and yet as a whole 
we hardly find it edifying ; it^has not lifted us, as all 
great music does, into that free ideal element of 
thought and feeling, where we seem to be at one with 
all and nearer to the univereal heart. The rich, slum- 
brous, brooding and mysterious harmony of the open- 
ing is full of Oriental, even mythical suggestion. There 
is tender beauty in the melodic theme which is paned 
abont from Instrament to instrument, and is continu- 
ally taken up again and cherished with new fondness 
(among othen by the Corno IngUtte, exquisitely play- 
ed by Ribas^. Then indeed comes a great crash, 
like the craek of doom, and the thread is lost ; and 
the music wanden, too woe-begone and self-oblivious 
for mutic, whether there be a distraught maiden in 
the case or not ; once, while the theme is vaguely re- 
covering itself in the subdued wind instrnments, the 
violins whimper and cry and shiver at an icy pitch 
upon the very verge of most intolerable discord. This 
may be graphic, but is it musical 1 The overture is 
worked up to an intense power and brilliancy of or- 
chestration at the end, like the grand finales in theat- 
rical spectacles, too bright to look upon.. Bnt has it 
kept the promise of that suggestive opening, and the 
lovely (ahhough not original) melodic traits that fol- 
low 1 On the contrary, we feel thBOUghont a lack of 
progress which is painful. A nightmare spell weighs 
heavily on each tremendous strain of the whole or- 
chestra to get out what it has to say, but nothing 
comes. Again and again with loud solemnity of em- 
phasis, with startling attitude and gesture, the orator 
begins his all-important statement, while you listen 
breathless ; "but.*' "but," "but," he says :— but noth- 
ing comes. Tum now to two of the shortest Over- 
tures, Beethoven's to Rgmont and to Coriolanut, and 
think how much more is said in such short time, with 
moderate orchestration, than here is not said at far 
greater length, with all there extra means 1 

And yet the work, no doubt, was more than wel- 
come to those persons who find the modem "eflfeet" 
music appetising to their musical palate. To most of 
us such seasoning is too high and makes us not sure 
if we have the taste of any real game at all. And to 
all musical persons it was interesting as 1>eiag one of 
the better specimens of the new school,— such a work 
as can be introduced with safety now and then into 
a pure programme. 

Delightful, after it, was the poetic, genial, and thor- 
oughly mwacal Concerto by Mesart, so simple and 
unstrained in its happy inspirations, thongh compar- 
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atireljr "small/' we most soppose, according to the 
measare of most piano-forte virtnosos and of the lov- 
ers of the modem orchestration. It was creditable to 
Miss Mehlio as an artist, that she so readily con- 
sented to play one of Mozart's Concertos. This In 
D minor is commonly considered the best of them ; 
and she was happy in her task, in both senses of the 
word happy. It was well nigh a perfect rendering, 
the orchestra cooperating well. The first movemenci 
with its syncopated orchestral motive, and rich har- 
mony, is full of beaaty and of strength, of fine vitality, 
leaving a sense of abundant reserved power. The 
Romanza, beginning like the Trio in Don Juan some- 
what, is in a very common, bat delicious vein of Mo- 
zart ; but the soft, luxurions melody springs up with 
startling vigor in the bold triplet passage in the mi- 
nor near the end. The Finale is original and quaint 
and full of life. Miss Mehlig's rendering lacked 
nothing either of technique or expression. The Ca- 
denzas which she introduced in the two quick move- 
ments are by Reinecke ; we liked the second one the 
best, in which there is a moment&ry return of the 
Romanza theme. 

The Overture to "Fidelio,"— the fourth to "Leo- 
noro" — completed the series, given in 'four successive 
concerts, of the introductions written by Beethoven 
for his one great drama. It is entirely different in 
themes and character from the others. In Nos. 3 and 
9, you are in the midst of the excitement and the 
passion of the opera ; the idea and plan of the second 
being more realized and wrought out in the third, 
which is the greatest of them all. The so called "No. 
1" was really composed some two years later (1807), 
and while it has one or two of the same themes, and 
wholly the same tone of foeling, is more reflective and 
subdued, — more like a calm moonlight picture of the 
memory ,mnsing over the scene of the tempest that has 
past. Those three are in the key of C. This fourth and 
last, in E, and written for a revival of "Fidelio" some 
nine or ten years later, borrows no themes from the 
opera itself, and is conceived more in the spirit of a 
regular theatrical Overture. It brings you right be- 
fore the green curuin, full of expectation, more of 
joy and triumph than of tragedy. And in its bright- 
er and more buoyant tone it lends Itself more natu- 
rally as prelude to the light, half humorous music of 
the opening scene between the jailor's daughter and 
her lover. None the less is it a beautiful and bril- 
liant work, thoroughly genial and worthy of Beetho- 
ven. The brooding and mysterious passage for 
which the bright, crisp opening chords arrest atten- 
tion, gives just a passing, brief presentiment t>f all 
the prison glooms and shadows of the drama. We 
doubt if this Overture was ever so well played in 
Boston. — None of Miss Mehlio 's many fine achieve- 
ments seems to ni more perfect and more wonderful 
than her performance of the great Prelude and Fugue 
of Bach, as transferred from the Organ to the Piano- 
forte by Liszt. When she first played it here, a year 
ago, in that memorable chamber concert given to her 
by the Harvard Association, it won many persons to 
a delighted recognition, for the first time, of the 
beanty and expression of the Fugue. That she 
could be equally snccessfnl with it in the great Music 
Hall, holding an audience of near two thousand pcj^ 
pie In breathless attention to the end, was even more 
remarkable. In answer to a persistent recall, she 
played the brilliant, but now rather hacknied "Cam- 
panella" of Paganini a la Liszt. The recall was im- 
provident in view of the long Schubert Symphony 
that was to follow ; the concert proved too long by 
just the length of that encore 1 

Why waste words in idle attempts to lay more 
than has been said so many times about that glorious 
Symphony— -that of the "heavenly length," the 
crowning work of Schubert 1 Played with care and 
with enthusiasm, it seemed more glorious than ever. 
So uplifting and sustaining to the very last chord, 
who would fail to hear it to the end, were it to take 



till midnight I All other cares seem idle and imper- 
tinent when one is so engaged. There is extrava- 
gance for voa 1 Schubert, in this concert, was made 
to follow Beethoven, for the same reason that Haydn 
and Mozart (in Symphony) had been placed before 
him. Schubert indeed is part and parcel of the 
Beethoven movement, so to speak. It is impossible 
not to feel that there is something kindred between 
these two great spirits. We trace it stilt as far as 
Schumann. We have not had the whole of Beetho- 
ven, until we have known him also in Schubert and 
Schumann, distinct as their three individualities may 
be. 

In the sfxth Concert (Jan. 26), following the his- 
torical sequence of great Symphonists, Mendelssohn 
will uke turn, in his "Scotch" Symphony. The 
concert will open with Wngner's introduction ( Vor- 
Mpid) to "Lohengrin." Then Mrs. Barry will sing 
an aria from Bach's Passion Music ; and Mr. Par- 
ker will play, for the first time in Boston, the G* 
minor Concerto of Moscheles, — in honor of the ven- 
erated master and teacher who died during the past 
year. Part II. Symphony ; Songs by Mrs. Barry ! 
Overture to "Tell." 



THEODORE THOMAS'S Series of "Seven 
Symphony and Popular Concerts" began in the Music 
Hall on Tuesday evening, with large, enthusiastic au- 
dience. With one exception, the plan embraces this 
time only parts of Symphonies, and thejreneral com- 
plexion of the progiammes Is lighter and more mis- 
cellaneous than before. The one Symphony is the 
Q-minor of Mozart for the sixth concert; but the 
"Overture, Scherzo and Finale" of Schumann, in the 
fourth, may pass for a Symphony almost. The or- 
chestra, of about fifty members, is unchanged and as 
admirable as ever, having been kept in daily, nightly 
practice since they last delighted us. In this sen'e, 
as a permanent, organic body, Thomas's is really the 
only Orchestra in America, and it is welt that it 
should go alH>ut the country giving vivid, right ideas 
of what orchestral music and interpretation are. 

The two programmes, thus far given, were of like 
pattern : first part classical, consisting of an Over- 
ture, a slow movement of a Symphony, a large piano 
piece with orchestra, and another Overture ; second 
part popular, dance music, variations and light over- 
tures. 

On Tuesday evening the orchestra gave exquisite- 
ly pure and finished renderings of Cberubini's genial. 
Anacreontic Overture to "Anacreon ;" of the heaven- 
ly Adagio of the Ninth Symphony (which, taken 
thus alone, without the other movements,and being of 
such sensitive, fine fibre, seemed to us to shiver in 
the cold at first until it gradually took possession of 
us), and of the ever fresh Overture to Oberon. Be- 
fore this last, Miss Mehlio gave an altogether admi- 
rable rendering of the Schubert Fantasia, op. 15, as 
arranged with orchestra by Liszt. But nothing was 
more perfect in its way than the Variations on the 
Austrian Hymn from Haydn's Quartet, played by all 
the strings. The rest of the second part consisted of 
Strauss Waltzes and Polkas ; a wayward Polonaise 
in E, by Liszt, played by Miss Mehlig, with Schubert- 
Liszt Waltzes for encore, and the Overture to 
Mawmtilo, 

On Wednesday afternoon, Mendelssohn's romantic 
sea-shore Overture, "Fingal's Cave" (DU Hebriden) 
led off. Then the mysterious Allegretto ot the Sev- 
enth Symphony. Then Weber's brilliant Polonaise 
in E, with Liszt's instrumentation, played with en- 
chanting grace and piquancy and brightness by the 
•fair pianist And then the singular Vorspiel to Lo- 
hatffrin, which is a piece of far, wide musical perspec- 
tive, distance and nearness being suggested by con- 
tinuous high thin tones, white as it were and colorless, 
very gradually deepening and broadening into the 
fortissimo of the full orchestra with alt its many-hued 



detail ; and then it all recedes again and ends as it 
began. This is a for€$hadowing overture. It hints 
in a single picture, highly poetic in conception and 
ingenious in execution, although strange enough as 
music, that which is the mainspring of action in the 
opera, the apparition of a something white on the hori- 
zon far away across the sea, which, coming nearer, 
proves to be the swan-drawn boat bearing the knight 
of the Holy Graal to the shore of Brabant, and his 
mysterious withdrawal in the same way when the evil 
powers defeat the blessing he has brought. In the 
second part Miss Mehlig played Schubert's Impromp- 
tu In A flat, and the "Soirdes de Yienne" by Tansig. 
The orchestral pieces were Exeutzer's "Night in Gra- 
nada" Overture ; "Schlnmmerlied" by Bniigel ; 
Strauss's "Kunstlerleben" Walta and Polka Pizzica- 
to, and a Turkish March by Mozart.— The third and 
fourth concerts come this afternoon and evening. 
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Tbstimokial to Matthias Keller. The Ga- 
tette of last Sunday about expresses our impression : 

The oodmH, iMt «?«ilog. In Mule Ibll, besides being a 
well-earned eomplinent to a popular author, had efip<«ial 
iotereet from Its serTlng to Introdooe two ddtuttmtes, and two 
other modeianfl who had passed their novitiate, but were new 
to BoeCon Tor eaeh of the flret pair— Mtu Fanny Keller and 
Mies Aofosfca Endreo— the same oomment will snOee. Baoh 
ta poaseeeed of a natorallj good voloe, but eaeh has yet moeh 
to learn of all the veqaliements of a voeaUst before she can be 
fUrty reeognlied ae an aTallableeoneert^nger. Miss Benaley 
and Mr. CattelU fUIfllled all that had been promised. The 
lady^i T(rfee li elear, well-controlled, and of a eapaelty that 
reaehes apparently higher than any that has yet been heard 
hei« ; but, like all Tolees of the brilliant aohool, it has little 
or no sympathy. She sung Alary PoVea and Rohm Rt^netut 
—both showy and meretrietoos. Mr. Oaetelll has hardly snA- 
eient volee to flU the Mnalc Hall, but he haa what li nearly as 
Talnable as strength— thorough enltlTatlon and an almost 
fknltlens method. The other eontrlbntlons— oigan and piano 
aolo#, by Mr. Whiting and Mr. Danm, raspeotlToly, and eho- 
roses by the Orpheus Mneleal Society— were abundantly en- 
joyable. The programme contained scTeral pieces written by 
the beneficiary. 
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NEXT — Qennan Opera begins on Monday ! And with about 
the finest fortnight** repertoire ever yet offered hen : "flde^ 
Uo," "Tannhiluflcr,'' *'IIogoenots," '^DonJuan," **Zaub«r- 
fltfte," "FreyeehUts/* Boleldleu'e ''White Lady/* nalevy*s 
"Jewees/* "Martha," "Fauit," Lortriog's "Giar and Zimmer- 
man," and Nlcolai*e *'Merry Wives of Windaor." The princi- 
pal artlets are partly well-known, partly new to us, but all of 
high repute. 

Mr. B. J. L4ao gives the first of his four Ooneeits at the 
Globe Theatre next Thursday afternoon, whan, with the aid 
of the Mendelssohn Quintette OInb, he will preaaot a Qolntet 
by Mosart: Beethoven's Trio In minor, [No. 8 of op. 1), for 
Piano, Tiolin and 'Oelk> ; Cbopiu^s Bcheno In B fiat minor; 
and Mendelsaohn'a Ooncerto In G minor. 



More Beethoven Celebrations. 

New York. The TrihwM (not the Independent) 
should have been credited with the longer account in 
our last. 



Wribliko, Va. a correspondent writes us : 
"Our little festival passed off with a degree of ^clat 
that I hardly expected. This is an uncultivated 
Western town of about 20,000 inhabitants. To in- 
flict upon such a town a classic programme was a 
bold venture ; yet, from the fine manner in which all 
our music was rendered, the audience not only toler- 
ated us, but went away delighted. We hope yet to 
make this a little oasis of musical taste amidst the 
great Sahara of *Shoo fly' minstrelsy." The concert 
was Kiven by four German singing societies, assisted 
by Yaas's Orchestra, Mr. Ebeling and others, under . 
the general direction of Dr. H. J. Wiesel, and the 
somewhat mixed programme was as follows : 

Overture "Poet and Peasant" Buppe. 

Oreheatfu, H. Taas, Leader. 

Chorus, "Home" Abt 

Liederkrana Society, H. Yaaa, Leader. 

Solo, "In Shades of Night" Lather. 

Mr P. Tremel. 

Grand Trio, B flat, Op. 11 Beethoven. 

Duett, "No end to mrrow," fkom Rulna of Athena. " 

Mm. C. P. ¥rhttosy and Bfr B. J. Whipple. 
Chorus— The Origin of Love Pre! . 

Chorua with Orebestral Accompaniment, "On open Pm. " 

Moehring. 
Song by all the Soeletlei. The Orchestra under the 
direction of Prof. H. Tass. Solo by C. Wllhelm. 
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DWIGHT'S JOURNAL OP MUSIC. 



Solo, '^olto— Romanct In D , .BeethoToo. 

Herman Kb«1Inf. 
Solo, Bum, "Gold, my Fri«nd," from Ffdello. '* 

E. J. Whippls. 
Solo, PUqo.-~1. Adagio C min., from op. 27, "My lovo, 
my ang»l, my all. 2. Allegro, D m«J. firom op. 14, 

No. 2. 3. Only a drram Beeihoyon. 

Ohoros, "Th« heaTanstell" 

All the Soeletles. 
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WAsniNOTOw. D. C, Dkc. 31, 1 870.— Knowinf? 
thnt jour interest in matters pertaining to the ad- 
Tanccment of niu.«ic extends even to our Soathem 
City, I take the liberty of making a few notes for 
your valuable and ever welcome Journal. 

We have here a great deal of musical talent which 
only needed to be united in different ways to result 
in mutual advantage to performers and auditors. 

Prior to last season the only Societies here were : 
two German, the Sacngerbund and the Arion Club ; 
and one American, the Philharmonic Society. The 
latter is a mixed society, and will give the Oratorio 
of the "Creation," with the aid of Miss Kellogg, on 
the SSth of January. It numbers nearly two hun- 
dred voices and is doing well. Dr. J. P. Caulfield 
is the musical director. 

A year ago last October an association named the 
Choral Society wa<i organized from among the best 
American male singers of the District. They now 
number sixty active and one hundred and twenty in> 
active members. The latter are prominent officials 
and business men who are interested in the objects of 
the society. TIio "Chorals" have become very popu- 
lar. They claim to be the first American male sing* 
in; society in the country, and they are considering 
the question of joining the North American Saenger- 
buud and contesting with the Germans for a prise at 
the Festival in Xcw York next summer. Mr. Harry 
C. Sherman is the musical director. 

This season a snccossfnl effort was made to organ- 
ize an orchestra from among the amateurs and pro- 
fessionals who reside hero. Mr. Geo. Felix Benkert, 
the mnsical director, is a musician, heart and soul, 
and to his abilities and untiring energy are due main- 
ly the success of this enterprise. 

They made their first appearance on Friday even- 
ing, the 23d inst, under the name of the Amateur Or- 
chestral Union. The performance was commemora- 
tive of the centennial of the birth of Beethoven. A 
great deal of interest was manifested and a large and 

appreciative audience assembled to hear, for the first 
time in Washington, an orchestra of forty pieces com- 
petent to play a Beethoven Symphony. It was an 
entire success, and the Orchestral Union is a fixed 
fact. A copy of the programme is here appended : 

•OTertnro to '*Efcmont'* Beetbovoo. 

Primnen' Chorua from *' FIdelio" *• 

Choral Society. 

•Piano Concerto No 6, In E Hat *^ 

Gh>. Felix Benkortaad Orchestra. 

Qnart**! from '*Kidello" •• 

.Mm. Droop, Mrs. Morrell, Mr. Burnet, and Mr. Chase. 

*.?vrophony Nn. 2, in D Beethoven. 

Soprano Solo, Aria from "FIdello*' '* 

Mrti. Sophie Droop. 
•Turkinh Mnreh, from "Ruins of Athens". ... ** 
•Jhoni-* of D«*rTi*h««, •' '• .... " 

Choral SorintT, with orrh. accomp. 
IlalleliiiAb ChoriiH, from "Mount of OlWen". . " 
Philharmonic Poelety, Choral Sociftty. and Full Oreh. 
— *l*er(brio«d for the Ant time in Washington. 

C V. E« 

A Strange Eulogist 

MUSICAL CONDUCTORS. — AN KKOLISri ItBFOIIMBIt 
OP AMKRICAN KOTIONA.— IIANDKL RUMOUBI.LBD 
AND BBBTllOVBN DKrRECIATED. 
To the Kdltor of the Sun [New Yorlc]. 

Sir :— I notice that the press has called attention 
to a ^o^s liberty taken hy Mr. James Pech in con- 
dnctinfi: Handel's "Messiah'' at the Harmonic Socie- 
ty's concert on Monday evening. Contrary to the 
whole spirit of the piece, ho seems tn have twisted the 
oratorio about and altered the order of arrangement 
of the choruses to suit his own ideas of the way it 
should have l)cen written, thereby making nonsense 
of what Hnndcl and others have considered a some- 
whnt serious nnd well considered work. But the 
press have scominfrly overlooked — perhaps purposely 
ignored— another even crcater impertinence, to which, 
at the risk of pivinp Mr. Pech that prominence he 
seems so ardently to desire, I wish to call your atten- 
tion. 



The Philharmonic Society cave a concert on the 
recent occasion of the hundredth anniversary of Beet- 
hoven's birth, in honor of that event. A pamphlet 
was on that occasion thrust into the hands of most of 
the audience. It was written by this same Pech, and 
nnder cover of a thin eulof^y, was in reality a tissue 
of dispara^ment and abuse of the illustrious compo- 
ser, containing sneers at his incompetency, reprehen- 
sion for his carelessness in writing;, contempt of his 
vocal compositions, abuse of his methods, and com- 
parisons of this master with other composers, always 
to the disadvanta^ of Beethoven. I confess that I 
was surprised that the Philharmonic Society should 
have allowed such a pamphlet to be circulated under 
their sanction on such nn occasion, but I was more 
amazed at the boundless arrogance of thi4 feeble wri' 
ter, a musician of no standing; whatever, no compo- 
ser, not even a tolerable organist, yet raisinjr bis pen 
in confident and presumptuous criticism upon the 
man befoie whomheshonld have veiled his face and 
remained dumb. The worst of it is that what the 
man says is utterly untrue, and it will only earn him 
the contempt of every musician. Listen to some of 
the derop;atory remarks : "It is to be regretted that 
his (Beethoven's) defects are so dazzling nnd sanc- 
tioned by such a name as to mislead many. He has 
not been such a benefactor to art as either Haydn or 
Mozart, because he has made no splemlid inventions 
like the former, nor did he possess the fertility of the lat- 
ter.** Was ever a more ignorant sentence penned ! 

Again : "But if ever complaint be just or a warn- 
ing voice be raised, it must snrcly be when a great 
but irregular artist appears with powers of mind to 
cast his own imperfections into the shade, and to 
seduce numbers to endeavor to imitate him." And 
Pech's is that warning voice I Let the world listen 
and reverse its judgments. 

"Of Beethoven's mind," he says, "we may say 
that it was completely sui generis. How lamentable, 
then it is, that Berlioz, Liszt and Wagner, highly 
cultivated as they are, should now be groping after the 
productions of such a mind." 

"In some respects the effects which the writings of 
Beethoven have had upon art must, we fear, bo con- 
sidered injurious." 

He pronounces Beethoven "deficient in grace and 
clearness," and "his harmony on many occasions af- 
fectedly harsh." He says, condescendingly, "these 
defects' greater labor and study would have ennabled 
him to correct." He accuses him of "extravagance 
that approaches to absurdity," and adds that "his 
works bear few such marks of studious labor as dis- 
tinguished those of his predecessors." 

He suggests that Beethoven was incapable of writ- 
ing a "regularly conducted fugue," and dwells on 
this mere machinery of art as though it were the 
highest reach of mnsical composition. He is good 
enough to inform us that Beethoven entertained 
"false notions of his art," and that he "mistook noise 
for grandeur." The "Adelaide" he calls a "pleasing 
Bcena," and the "Ah pcrfido," which is perhaps the 
greatest dramatic song ever penned, he thinks, "with 
the other vocal writings of Beethoven, adds but little 
to his fame." He states that Beethoven "dosed his 
countrymen," and "thoroughly exhausted their pa- 
tience'* with the length of his symphonies. 

And 80 on through page after page of disparage- 
ment and depreciation, mixed up with qualified and 
condescending patronage. No wonder that the 
pamphlet has excited the utmost indignation and dis- 
gust of musicians of every class, especially of those 
to whom it was addressed, the Directors of the Phil 
harmonie Society, who seem now to painfully regret 
its appearance. Nothing wonld he eaaier than to 
show the shallowness of Mr. Pech's twaddle, and the 
falsify of his statements. Beethoven's four overtures 
to "Fidelio" show whether he was a lazy, slovenly, 
careless writer, or not. So does his published score 
to "Fidelio," containing his thousands of careful cor- 
rections. So does his "Sketch-Book," with phrases 
in some instances worked over twenty tiroes to get 
them perfect. As to his not being able to write 
fugues, that is pure nonsense. If he did not write 
them, it was because he threw off their fetters, and 
wrote dramatic and not scholastic music. That he 
could write them when so disposed, his last quartet— 
which is a fugue thoroughly wrought out— is conclu- 
sive proof. That his vocal compositions did not add 
materially to his fame," Pech has himself shown to 
be an untrue statement in a long and eulogistic arti- 
cle on the mass in C, published in the programme of 
his Churr^h Music Association Concert last year. But 
the foolish remarks refute themselves in the minds of. 
all who know Beethoven's works, and it is useless to 
follow out their errors. When the Philharmonic 
next gives a festival in* reverence of a composer, it is 
to bo hoped they will choose for a pamphleteer some 
one who will not take advantage of the opportunity 
to traduce the memory and belittle the works of the 
man sought to be honored. PHiLnARMONic. 



Special Itotttes. 



DB8CKIFTITX LIST OF TRB 



TEST 2»£XJSZC, 



PBbllNhed hr Oliver Dlta«B «t Cm. 



Vocal with Piano Aooompaniment. 

The Earth is the Lord's. (Sacred). Bass Solo 
and Quartet. 3. G Solo to d. Quartet to 
d, op. 51. Lob. 40 

A piece for public worship which Is la sniooth and 
religious style. 

Angels ever Bright and fair. (Sacred). Quar- 
tet and Duet. 3. E to f sharp. Op. 5S. 

Lob. 40 

A picee capable of much expre s iio a , eppecially In 
the Duet between the Soprano and Tenor. 

Sweet Nellie. Song and Chorus. B6 to e flat. 

C. Hatch Smith. 30 



''Sir^t Nellie was oar ontj darling pet. 

She left OS when the flowers die ; 
As the Aatumn leaves were falllog Nellie went 

To he with angels in the sky." 

Irish Air Castles. Ballad. 3. B6 to f. Femafd. 30 

*'Sweet Norab, come here and look Into the Are. 
May be In Its embers good lock we might see, 
But don't come too near or yoor glances so shining/ 
WIU pot It clean out like the sunbeam's machree." 

Dreaming ever, fondly dreaming. Ballad and 

Cho. C to c. Christie. 30 

A good melody, wnll adapted to tbo words. 

"Dreaming ever, fondly dreaming. 
Id the twilight eofUy beaming. 
Thoughts of beanty erer teeming. 
Bring the days of long ago." 

Ton know how it is yourself. Humorous son^ 
of the day. 3. F to d. Pause, 35 

Abounding with capital hits on New Tork srasa- 
tlone, and sung with great sneccss by Miss Lydia 
Tbompfon in tliat city. 

Inatrmnantair 

The Pixies' Merry-Making. (Petit caprice de 
genre.) 3. O. Op. 11. Clara Gottschalk. 50 

A playftil. Joyous piece, quite original throughout, 
and Tory plea»lng. 



Pizzicato Polka. 3. C. 



Strauss. 50 



One of the repertoire of the eelebrated Thomas Or- 
chestra. 

The Only One. Galop brilliant. 3. A&. Rahl. 30 
A good, melodious galop. 

Patty Cake. Galop. 3. G. Op. 40. Strebinger. 50 

With a llthographle title. 
Overture to Prociosa. 5. A minor. Wtber. 75 

Pictures of Fancy (Fantasiebilder) Waltzes. 3. 
E6. Strauss. 75 

Mattel. 'Grande Yalse de Concert. 4 hands. 4 
A6. IIVs. 1.00 

A brilliant pleee for an exhibition. 
Brilliant Thoughts Waltz. 3. Ah. Goodrich. 30 

A Ant eomporition of a yonog writer, which iiaa 
the merit of good melody and ihytlua. 



AsBamATiows . —Degree s of dlfllcnlty arsmariced fnm 1 to 
7. The k«f Is marked with a eapltat letter, as 0, B flat, tm, 
A small Roman letter marks the highest note, If on tlie stsff, 
an italie letter the highest note, if aboTe the stalf. 



Hosic BT MAit.— Muiie Is nnt by mail, the expense bdng 
two cents for every four ounces, or fraction thereof, (abouS 
one cent for an ordinary piece of muele). Persons at a dis- 
tance will find the conreyance a ntvlng of time and ezpenae 
In obtaining eoppliee. Books can also be sent at double these 
rates. 
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The 17th December, 1870. 

BY FERDINAND niLLRR. 

IWk' are indebted to the London Musical 
World Cor translatinflj altogether the best and 
wisest (so far as we have seen) of the hundreds 
of appreciations of Be ETiiovKN called forth by 
the hundredth anniversary of his birth.] 

A time may, perhaps, come, when our alma- 
nacs, instead of containing; an endless number of 
the names of saints — of whose life and doings even 
the firmest believer possesses but a slijrht knowl- 
edge — when, we say, our almanacs will record 
the days on which were born or on which died 
those men who have exercised a prominent influ- 
ence on civilization, in the broadest acceptation 
of the word. When such is the case, we s'lall 
write, at least in Germany, under the date of the 
17th December: Ludwig van Beethoven. On 
this day, a century ago, was our great tone-poet 
baptized ; so much we know. It is considered 
probable that he was born the day before. When 
a nation does honor to the memory of a great 
man, it really honors only itsvlf, for it shows that 
it knows how to recognize and appreciate a great 
mind sprung from itself. Ludwig van Beetho- 
ven was a genius such as but rarely appears in 
the art-history of any age or people. It has 
sometimes been asserted that, among the millions 
whoni birth, education, and circumstances do not 
permit to participate in a highly intellectual life, 
thousands would become great men, were fate to 
favor them. We do not think so, but even were 
it the case, we should recognize, in this instance 
as well as in others, the wise economy of Nature. 
Men cannot master too much at on« time, and a 
considerable period is always needed ere any im- 
portant, and therefore great, man has worked out 
nis due effect. 

The material points in Beethoven's early pil- 
grimage are prjjtty generally known — some few, 
however, require further elucidation. On the 
whole, his career was simple and quiet. There 
were none of the wonderful successes* which sur- 
rounded with brilliancy the youth of Mozart— or 
of the passionate and almost historical struggles 
such as Gluck and Handel underwent in Paris 
and in London. Nay, even a journey to Eng- 
land, like that which crowned the old age of 
Father Ilaydn, is wanting in the life of Beetho- 
ven. The life of Sebastian Bach alone offers 
still fewer points of contact with the wide, wide 
world 1 Even in his early youth, Beethoven's art 
became for him everything : a permanent source 
of employnricnt ; a dtdight ; and a means of profit 
and of distinction. lie was only twelve years 
old when he entered the musical establishment of 
the Elector Alax Franz, filling in it tho post of 
organist, pianist, and subsequently, even of ten- 
orist. Thus, at his entry into life, he proved the 
support of his family, and felt, no doubt, a cer- 
tain self-confidence from tho consciousness that, 
though scarcely a youth, he was, in his artistic 
as well as his social character, satisfying require- 
ments that we are justified in making only on 
mature manhood. Tlie friendly reception with 
which he met in all circles at Bonn, especially at 
Mme. von Breuning's, enlarged tho gphere of his 
accomplishments, and, when hardly more than a 
youth of five and twenty, he went, well prepared, 
to the Imperial capital in which his genius and 
his reputation were destined to burst forth into 
bloom. 

Through tho Elector (a son of the Empress 
Maria Theresa), and those about him, numerous 
and intimate relations existed between Bonn and 
Vienna ; and, thanks to the intervention of his 
old patrons, Beethoven was admitted into the 
first families of the Austrian aristocracy. The 



dedication of his works would prove, even wero 
we not aware of it from other sources, how depp 
Iv indebted the artist felt to thosR of high b'rtli. 
It is sohily to what they did that Vienna owes 
the faot of being able to call the great man more 
particularly her own. It is true that, during the 
long period of thirty-four years which he spent 
there, he never sought or found a sphere of per- 
sonal influence — as a teacher, a conductor, or 
even as a virtuoso. lie gave the Viennese pub- 
lic an opporl unity of hearing his works before any 
one else heard them — an opportunity by which 
they did not always profit. The concerts at 
which he did so — and at some of which he ap- 
peared as a pianist — were, perhaps, tlie only oc- 
casions that brought bim personally into contact 
with the Viennese public. He had something 
better to do than to conduct an orchestra or to 
assist young beginners with good advice — for he 
was one who directed music into new paths, and, 
by his] works, exerted an elevating and guiding 
influence upon hundreds of thousands. 

As far as a serious artistic life can be so, Beet- 
hoven's, taken all in all, may, parhaps, be termed 
particularly favored. He was able to live entire- 
ly for his work, and quickly met with the high- 
est appreciation; while the miseries attending a 
somewhat badly-managed bachelor's establish- 
ment — miseries springing from his amiable weak- 
ness for brothers and nephews — must not, in con- 
clusion, be estimated too highly. But there was 
a grey thread running through his life. When 
only in his eightand-twcnticth year, he felt a 
diminution in his power of hearing. For about 
twenty years the malady sf-ems to have increased 
and sometimes to have diminished, until it termi- 
nated ill total deafness. In addition to the pang 
of only half receiving tho living impression of his 
productions, and of subsequently not receiving it 
at all — in addition to the rent in his intercourse 
with the world, which, from tho very first pos- 
sessed great attractions for him — ho was most 
painfully worried, being a sensitive man, by all 
the experiments with which the disciples of 
yEnculapius assailed him. and ashamed, lor a tol- 
erably long time, to confess his malady, conceal- 
ing if, and thereby, probably, rendering it worse. 
Attempts have been made t4) explain, by this want 
of the material sense of hearing, many composi- 
tions of the last period less practicable and less 
charming than the rest ; but the man who, with 
his inward ear, could hear the Adagio of the Ninth 
Symphony and the "Benedictus" of the lifissa 
Snlemnh^ required no excitement of the senses. 
Whatever the amount of sorrow which the idea 
of the deaf composer mav inspire, it is a great 
question whether his inability to hear did not con- 
tribute to make his nature more profound. A 
musician, as such, is, in general, indebted to his 
ear for more pain than pleasure — and how little 
of all we are obliged to hear is worth being heard, 
every one knows. 

How, too, can we speak of solitude in the case 
of a man who, really and truly, was at home in a 
different world from that which surrounded him ? 
Every one to whom has been granted, in any 
degree, the privilege of being artistically piwluc- 
tive, can perhaps conceive, with blessed envy, 
what sort of an existence that of such a genius 
must be. If the slightest original notion exerts a 
vivifying influemce, how shall we describe the 
ecstacy which must have been Beethoven's, when 
the first embryo-like notion of a new composition 
sprang up in his brain, assuming more and more 
distinctness of shape,and gradually filling his whole 
being, till all within him breathed, sang, sounded 
in melodies, of which he himself a short time be- 
fore had no presentiment ? And these tone-pic- 
tures filling the entire man did not vanish from 
him like light dreams — he knew how to grasp 



them with a hand possessing the 8trr»rgth of a 
giant; to hold them fast ; to give them form and 
shape — to cast, as it were, even the most etherial 
in bronze. Combined, too, with the marvellous 
charms this great man's fancy afforded him, was 
the ever-increasing and refreshing consciousness 
of his own intellectual power, the feeling of his 
mnxtenj^ the only true power and true freedom 
upon earth. 

Especial interest is taken now-a-days in inves- 
tigating most minutely all the details in the social 
position of great men. There is no objection to 
this, as long as we do not attempt to establish too 
close a connection Ix^tween their works and their 
circumstances, for such an attempt leads to the 
most outrageous errors — or as long as we do not, 
with our enthusiasm reversed, endeavor to per- 
ceive the importance of their productions in the 
most trivial thing we learn concerning what 
they said and did. It is certain that excellent 
qualities of heart and disposition generally adorn- 
ed Beethoven, and people readily forgave him his 
weaknesses. He met the poetry, the history, the 
great deeds of his time, with an active intelli- 
gence, nay, with passionate sympathy. But there 
were, and always are, thousands of men, his 
equals in elevation of character, in social virtue, 
and in noble conception of life, but not compe- 
tent to produce anything that shall advance man- 
kind. Beethoven, however, was able to express 
in wonderful works of art the lofty emotions and 
views that lived within him — and that is what 
makes him a great man. 

Many, on the other hand, attempt to perceive 
the most essential greatness of such works in cer- 
tain ideas, which, they assert, servo as a base, and 
which every one then endeavors to explain afker 
his own fashion. But it is not that which a work 
of art conceals, it is that which it says, and the 
way in which it says it, that constitute its great- 
ness. This greatness, moreover, is to be found in 
the conditions of /Aa/ art of which wo are treat- 
ing. What elevates and inspires us, when we 
hear any of Beethoven's music'isthe abundance, 
the originality, the boldness of imagination, t'le 
endless diversity of the melodies, and the chartns 
they have for the 'senses, combined with th^ir 
feeling, kindly power ; their ingenious simplicity ; 
their passionate energy ; and their proud, high 
character — it is the way, so logical, and yet so 
free, in which they are carried out — it is the 
treatment, healthy, unaffected, and yet so origi- 
nal, of the harmony — the highly-colored, individ- 
ual employment of the instruments of sound — in 
a word, the fulfilment of all the conditions which 
a musical composition demands, if it is to satisfy 
all that can be expected from it. What that 
means is known to the many who, gifted and tal- 
ented as they arc, have endeavored, and still en- 
deavor, but in vain, to attain it. 

Tliough Beethoven's name is full of import 
for the educated in all nations, and though his 
works have, since the beginning of the present 
century, continued to spread more and more in 
all countries, we Germans have a right to call 
him more especially ours. In political matters 
tho bias of our nature toward tho Ideal and the 
Spiritual may have been an obstacle in our way 
— but how much that is magnificent has it not 
produced ! Such is the case with the love of in- 
strumental music, that wondrous blossom of Ger- 
man genius, that most true poetry, without mate- 
rial subject, and without doubtful thoughts. 
Truly, it is a lofly people^ from among which 
hundreds of thoasands are continually assemb- 
ling, in all directions, for the purpose of listening, 
with pious devotion, to the utterances which their 
harmony-inspired seers have delivered ! In the 
very strictest, and, consequently most energetic 
signifioation of the words, the instrumental works 
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of our firreat mastcra are fone-poems — and those of 
Lurlwii; van Beethoven are the most mafrnificent 
and the most sublime of any. How deeply what 
wo owe him is felt on all sides, is shown by the 
festival]*, now beinj; consecrated to his memory. 
Neither the thouj^ht of all tlie great thinsrs that 
have been done and achieved upon the blood- 
drenched fields of battle, nor anxi«*ty for what still 
remains to be achieved, has scared onr minds into 
forgetting to consecrate the day which, a century 
a<;o, gave us the musician Beethoven. I^t us hope 
that, in the fullness of the power it has victoriously 
attained, our nation will preserve its noble sense 
for the Beautiful, and its proud delight in all the 
magnificent things which its poets, in words, aad 
in tone, have presented to it. And so, on Beetho- 
ven*8 Day, we exclaim to it, in the words of Schil- 
ler — 
"FrenaDIcb, dMtdl«0»be dM Lhdat von Hlmm*! b«rab- 

konmt, 
Bms dcr Sloger dir ringt, wa< Ibn die Hum geUhrt ! 
Weil der Gott thn beeeeU, no wlrd er dem IIHrer sam Gotte, 
Well er der OlUokUche let, kannet Da der Bellse leln." 
Cologne^ 17th December, 

For Dwlght*! Joornal of Maitc. 

Marz*8 Gharaoterixation of Beethoven's 
Kinth Symphony. 

BY A. E. KROEGER. 

About the year 1822 Fred. Rochlitz communi- 
cated to Beethoven a proposition from Hartel of 
Leipzig (the firm ia now Breitkopf and Iliirtel^ 
to write a musical accompaniment to Goethe's 
"Faust," somewhat iu the nature of Beethoven's 
famous music to Goethe's "Egmont." Beethoven 
jerked up his head, threw up his hands : "That 
would be somethin*!, indeed ! The trouble is, I 
Lave for some time been engaged on three other 
great works. Much has already been elabora- 
ted ; — that is, in my head. I must first get rid 
of these ; two great symphonies, each diiTerent 
from my other ones, and an oratorio." The ora-. 
torio was not even begun ; of the one symphony 
Beethoven left only a few sketches ; the other 
symphony is the world-renowned Ninth. 

At the close of the year 1823 Beethoven re- 
turned to Vienna. The first part of the great 
symphony was finished "in his head ;" so was also 
the leading idea of the second part, namely, that 
— against all rules of symphonical construction — 
this one should consist of one instrumental part 
and one vocal part, and that this second unheard 
of vocal part should have for its theme Schiller's 
wonderful "Hymn to Joy." The first (instru- 
mental) part had even been sketched in its prin- 
cipal movements on paper. The problem was, 
how to effect a transition from the instrumental 
to the vocal part. One day, returning home 
from a walk, Beethoven cried, triumphantly : "I 
have it ; I have it now !" and he showed his 
friend Schindler his sketch-book, wherein, under 
the notes of a recitative there stood these words : 
"Let us sing the song of the immortal Schiller !*' 
But afterwards he changed these words and sub- 
stituted the — as we shall see — much more proper 
recitative: "Ah friends, not thcie tones; but let 
us start tones pleasanter and fuller of joy." 
About February, 1824, the colossal work was 
finished. In May it was to be performed at a 
grand concert for Beethoven's benefit, — a con- 
cert that was to be a sort of solemn protest 
against the lighter music of Rossini, then all io 
vogue, and which attained increased significance 
by the publication of a highly appreciative letter 
to Beethoven, signed by the highest noblemen 
and musical artists in Vienna. Of musical, 
financial, and other difliicuTties, there arose, of 
course, an infinite number, as usual. There was 



a difliculty about the basso for the recitative. 
There was a difliculty about the word "Missa" in 
the programme, which the Imperial censor con- 
strued to be a profanation of divine things. Fi- 
nally came the female soloists : Henrietta Sonta?, 
soprano, and Caroline Uneer, alto, and made 
their difiiculties, saying to Beethoven : 
"You are simply a tyrant of vocal orgsins." 
To which he rcpli*»d, smilingly : "You both 
have simply been spoiled by Italian mo<1cs of 
singing and munic." 

"But," paid Henrietta Sontag, "this part, *Joy 
gave mankind grapes and kisses !* can't you 
change it ? It is altogether too high !" 

"And," said Caroline Ungcr, "this part here is 
altogether too high for an alto voici' ; can't you 
change itV" 

To all which oVijections Beethoven replied, "I 
I tell you again and again, No !" 

"Well, in God's name, let us go on and finish 
this torture," quoth Henrietta Sontag. 

On the 7th of May, 1824, the grand concert 
took place. The programme was : 

1. Grenf Ov»^tnr«i hy Beethoven. 

8. The Kyrl#, Credo. Airnui Dri and Don* from the Mtom 

Snlemiii.4 hy Br«(hofen. 
8. Orent Symphony with Solo and Chornn in the Floale on 

BrbtUer*! Ilyma to Joy, by Beetbofen. 

The house was crowded ; the triumph com- 
plete. A critic wrote : 

"But where shall I find words to characterize 
these gigantic works, particularly after having 
beard them only once, and — so far as the singing 
was concerned — by no means sufliciently well 
done. . . Yet the impression was indescribably 
grand and magnificent, and the applause enthu- 
siastic, that rose from overflowing hearts up to 
the great master, whose inexhaustible genius had 
unlocked a new world, and unveiled never be- 
fore heard or dreamed of marvels of Lis sacred 
art." And of the Ninth Symphony he wrote : 
"Like a clap of thunder the finale, in D minor, 
announced itself in the shrill, piercing small ninth 
over the chord of the dominant ; in the manner 
of a pot-pourri we then had all the previous chief 
themes reflected as from a mirror in short peri- 
ods, and once more presented to us in a mixed 
sequence ; then suddenly the bass-viols growled 
out a recitative, which seemed to ask : *What in 
the world is going to be done now ?' — a question 
they answered with a soft running theme in D 
major, which developed itself through the gradual 
joining of all the other instruments by wonderful- 
ly glorious connections and measured gradations 
into a most powerful crescendo. But when now, 
upon the behest of the solo bass-voice, the full 
chorus of human voices with majestic glory be- 
gan the great Hymn in praise of Joy, the glad- 
dened heart opened itself in blessed enjoyment 
to the rapture of the music and the song, and a 
thousand throats cried : *Hail, hail, hail ! to the 
divine art of tones I Praise, thanks and glory to 
its worthiest high priest !' Cooled off, as the writer 
of this sits now at his desk, he must declare that 
that moment will never bo forgotten by him. 
Art and truth celebrated here their most brilliant 
triumph ; and it miffht very properly be said: 
^non plus ultra /' Who could succeed in surpass- 
ing this wonderful passage ? Hence it is also an 
impossibility, that the other strophes of the |K)em 
— arranged partly for solo voices and partly for 
chorus, and in various tempos, times and keys — 
should produce a similar effect, however excel- 
lently the separate parts have been treated ; nay, 
the most enthusiastic admirers of the composer 



are firmly convinced, that the truly unparalleled 
finale wouhl make a still greater impression in a 
more concentrated form, and that the composer 
himself would share the view, had not cruel fate 
deprived him of the power of hearing his own 
creations." 

Such was the impression proflueed at its first 
production by the Ninth Symphony and the 
novel form Beethoven had given to it. For the 
ordinary form of a Symphony is the rendering and 
developing of three or four musical movements 
by an orfhestrn, a^ a Sonata is the ren«lering of 
three or four musical themes on the piano ; the 
first movement being generally an Allegro, the 
second an Andante, and the third again an Alle- 
gro. If there are four movements, the fourth 
movement is usually a Scherzo or Minuetto. and 
leads over from the Andante to the last Allegro. 
The character of these movements can jaf course 
be changed ofl libitum ; in Beethoven's Eighth 
Symphony, for instance, there is no A ntfante nor 
even the shadow of a melancholy feeling. But 
in the Ninth Symphony Beethoven gave ^ an ut- 
terly new form to the symphony by introducing 
the human voice at the close, thereby, as it were, 
suggesting the insufliciency of mere instrumental 
mu^ic to express what he wished to express. And 
Beethoven had been chiefly a composer of instru- 
mental works. The Ninth Symphony separates, 
therefore into two chief parts: the first instru- 
mental, the second in the nature of a cantSita. 
The first part has three movements, 1, Allegro ;* 
2, Mol to Vivace (being a Scherzo with Trio); 
S, Adagio with variations. AVith the Adagio the 
first part closes, and in place of the expected 
fourth movement. Finale, we have a complete 
Second Part. This second part opens with a 
sketch by the instruments of all the musical 
themes of the first part, and of the coming second 
part ; all of these sketches of themes mixed up in 
a strange way, and dropped almost as soon as 
taken up, as if Beethoven had been looking for 
some theme that would not elaborate itself, and 
had after a short trial found them all insuflicient. 
Finally the bass instruments find the right melo- 
dy — the one which the voices take up afterwards 
— and the other instruments striking in, the grand 
melody of th<} Hymn to Joy sweeps into full 
majesty. But at this very point Beethoven once 
more seems to get dissatisfied, the melody stops, 
the harsh D minor theme of the first part is heard 
once more, stops, and, Io and behold, the problem 
is solved : the human voice enters and stops the 
instruments : "O friends not these tones ! but let 
us start tones pleasanter and fuller of joy." Then 
sweeps in the grand chorus. 

"Joy, thon iiperk of hMvenly brlgbtnew, 
Daugbter from Klyelum." 

Such is the Second Part. 

Much has been written about this Ninth Sym- 
phony. It is certainly one of the most admira- 
bly elaborated and melodious symphonies of Beet- 
hoven, and wonderful in its unity. The grand 
Hymn to Joy of the Second Part is in almost all 
its melody musically suggested in the three move- 
ments of the first part, particularly in the Trio 
of the second movement, the Molto Vivace. And 
yet no other work of music has produced so many 
disputes among musical and non-musical people. 
Mendelssohn does not like it Spohr says : "The 
three movements of the first part appear to me, 
in spite of some strokes of genius, worse than 
any of the previous eight symphonies ; and as for 
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the second part, it appeal's to mc so monotonous 
and tasteless, and in its arrangement of Sc1iilier*s 
Hymn so trivial, that I cannot understand how a 
genius like Beethoven could have written it." 
Wagner, on the other hand, is an enthusiast in 
its favor, and so is Liszt. A scholarly as well as 
interesting characterization of the work has been 
written by A. B. Marx in his Life of Beethoven. 
This wc propose now to translate; and these 
remarks are merely introductory to the transla- 
tion. 

(To b« Continued). 



The History of Music. 

TIIIltD LF.CTURK BY Mil. J. K. TAINE. 

[Roportod for fho Bositon Joarnal.] 

< 

The third of the series of eighteen lectures on the 
History of Music, by Mr. John K. Paine, was deliv- 
ered lit Wesluyan Association Hall on Saturdny. The 
particular division of the 8n>\ject treated upon was 
'*Tho Flemish Composen of the 15th and 16(h Cen- 
turies ; Music in EnKland, France and Germany." 

Until the year 1400, said tlie lecturer, the progress 
in muMc was very alow and slight compared with 
what followed after that date. The new ago wit- 
nessecl the revival of letters, the invention of printing, 
and the enlii^htonmcnt of Ebropean society. The 
Netherlands at this period were in many respects in 
advance of the rest of Europe. For nearly two cen* 
turies Flemish composers held undisputed sway, and 
their name and fame spread over the civilized world. 
Through them chiefly polyphonic music, which hith- 
erto had given hut vague hints of its possible future, 
became so florid that it was aptly called the tLf^e of 
elaborate counterpoint. Unison sinking was wholly 
neglected lor over two centuries. The lecturer re- 
ferred to an important discovery made in the present 
century, of an ancient book of songs, called the Loch- 
heimer Liederhuchf together with a work on organ 
playing by Conrad Paumann, the famous blind mu- 
sician of Nuremberg. This book contains forty-five 
songs and other vocal pieces, thirty-six of which 
mu«t have been composed before the middle of the 
fifteenth century. This work goes to prove that cor- 
rect and f^od counterpoint flourished flrst in Ger- 
many, thouf^h it was yet to undergo a more fruitful 
development in anotlier country. 

[One of the songs of the above selection, a flne 
specimen of three-part harmony, was sung by Mr. 
Rudolphson, Dr. Langmaid and Mrs. Henry.J 

It is customary to divide the history of the Flemish 
school into four epochs, as represented by its compos- 
ers of most distinctive merit, Dufay, Ockenhcim, Jos- 
quin, Gombert, Willaert and Orlando Lasso. The 
first epoch of Dufay and Ockenheim marked the rejir- 
ular development of counterpoint. In the second 
epoch, artistic skill and finesse, involved contrapuntal 
progressions, reached an extraordinary height, while 
the fame of the Flemish composers became universal, 
and their influence was undiminished until the six- 
teenth century. The third epoch marks the return 
from extravagances in technical skill, in abstruse ex- 
periments, to more reasonable boundaries of art. The 
fourth epoch closes with its great master, Orlando 
Lasso, but who is only nominally to be classed with 
this school. Since his time Flanders has never re- 
gained her ascendency in music. 

Mr. Paine gave interesting sketches of William 
Dufay, the so called founder of the Flemish school, 
whoM reputation as a composer began about 1 436, 
and who died in 1474 ; John Okeghem, or Ocken- 
heim, who was the real founder and head of the 
Flemish sehool, and who lived to the great age of 
one hundred years, having been born early in the fif- 
teenth century ; Joequin de Pres, who* was bom 
about 1445, and who may be considered the musical 
pnius of his a^re, and the gnmtest master before Or- 
lando Lasso ; Nicholas Gombert, of Drugf^es, who 
was director of church music for Charles V., and of 
several others of the earl^ composers. Josqnin wa<9 
led to perform feats of virtuosity in composition, and 
in his time the words, even of pieces to be sung in 
the church, became a matter of secondary importance. 
Vulgar and offensive words were sung in church, and, 
on the other band, church music was made to accom- 
pany dancing and other festivities. The composers 
of church music in that day thought they had accom- 

{>lished something meritoriotu if they had succeeded 
n awakening a desire to dance among the congrega- 
tion. Erasmus says that people ran to church as to 
the theatre, to have their ears tickled. The lecturer 
feared this criticism might be applied with some per- 
tinence to people of our own day. Some of Josquin's 
music, however, was of a very fine character, and 



Amhros speaks of the NcthcrlArd master, in compar- 
ison with Palcstrina, by sayins : "Josquin's compo- 
sitions possess somethinir thnt profoundly touches our 
hearts, while those of Palestrina ioothe our spiriUi 
with their heavenly strains." 

(Two fine examples of Josquin's music, one a 
specimen of simple counterpoint — note against note 
— and the other a selection from a inotette treated 
more elaborately, were suncr with excellent effect by 
a chorus of some twenty voit-cs, made up from omong 
our best singer?]. 

Reference was made to the invention of printing 
music with movable mctnl types (msdeby Ottaviano 
del Petruccl of Fossomhrone, in 1502), a discovery 
which proved of untold value, and the concluding 
portion of the lecture wn^ devoted to an entertaining 
account of the early condition of music in France, 
England and Germany. 

Fourth Lecture (Dec. 31.) 

Subject : "The Italian Composers of the 16th Cen- 
tury." 

The lectnrer remarked that while the world had 
ever regarded Italy wirli admiration and lore, as the 
birthplace of modem literature and art, it seemed re- 
markable that a less renowned country should claim 
our homage for the dawn of a ne«r era in music — for 
working out the problem of harmony, which was no 
revival, hut in reality a new creation in art. It was 
in Flanders that the' principles of harmony were first 
mastered, and the age of elaborate counterpoint fully 
established, yet Italy was not without good musi- 
cians, who in their comparatively inferior positions, 
were the means of accomplishinp: good results. 

The forms of secular music most common in Italy 
in the 14th and 15th centuries were the F}-ottole, the 
Vi/lote or Vitlanef/i, and the Madriale or Afadn'tjal. 
The Frottole were four-part songs of rather a gay and 
trivial description— often popular street songs. The 
Villote or VilhnelU were peasant's songs originally, 
as the name signifies. 'The Madriale or Madrigal 
was known as early as the 15th century, but was not 
fully developed until Willaert and other masters gave 
it a permanent form and place in music. The word 
madrigal is derived frem mandra a flock, and was 
formerly applied to simple shepherd's song. There 
were other favorite vocal pieces of a more general 
character, which were composed in accordance with 
a chosen metre, to which the poem was afterwards 
set. The name given to this style of composition 
was moduif or air, and from this source is derived the 
modern name air, or aria, which signifies the man- 
ner of sinjring and not the medium of soni;, as many 
suppose : that is the sound of vibrating «ir. These 
forms of secular sonf; wore inspired undoubtedly by 
the beautiful poetry which enriched Italian lifeot that 
period— the ap;c of Dante, Petrarch and Boccaccio. 

As Home was the centre of civilization in the mid- 
dle ages, so it was also the central point of the mu- 
sical world before Italy gained ascendancy thron^^h 
the genius of her native composers. The Papal 
Choir was for a long time supplied with singers and 
composers from all paru of Europe, but principally 
from the Netheriands. Under the brilliant reigns of 
Pope Julius II. and successor, Iao X. — the patrons 
of Raphael and Michael Anfrelo— many Flemish 
masters were called to Italy. The only Italian mas- 
ter at that time worthy of special mention was Con- 
stanza Festa, who was Papal singer in 1517, and died 
in 1545, and who was the most eminent Italian com- 
poser before Palestrinn. One of the first mostera of 
that day was the Spanish composer, Christofano Mo- 
rales of Seville, who entered the Papal Choir about 
1540. Among the most prominent among the many 
Franco-Flemish masters at Rome were Jacob Area- 
del t and Claude Gondimel. The latter, who was 
bom early in the 16ih century and who was in Rome 
before 1540, was the teacher of Palestrina. The 
melody of "Old Hundred'' has been attributed to 
Goudimel. Giovanni Pieriuigi, called Palestrina 
afker his birth-place, a small ancient town in the vi 
cinity of Rome, was bom in 1514. 

The lectnrer gave an elaborate and exceedingly in- 
teresting sketch of Palestrina and his important ser- 
vices to musical art. When an effort was made to 
abolish fignral or contrapuntal music from the Ro- 
man Church and to restore the simple unison Grego- 
rian song, Palestrina succeeded by the exercise of his 
talent as a composer to defeat it. Ho was called the 
Savior of Music. Ho adopted a style which was 
destined to be the model for ages, and the s/i'Za Pal- 
estrina became the representative form of alia capella 
music. Palestrina died in 1594 and was buried with 
high honors at St. Peter's. The list of his works, 
given by Baini, comprises twelve books of Masses in 
four to six voice parts, seven books of Motets in 
four to eight voice parts, and books of Lamentations, 
Litanies, Hymns, Magnificats and Sacred and Secu- 
lar Madrigals. 

Mr. Paine next gave the sketch of the life and la- 



bors of Orlando Lasso, the greatest master of the 
Flemish school, who was horn in 1520, and passed 
his life for the most part in Italy and Bavaria. His 
original name was liolnnd de Lattre, but he changed 
it l^cause his father had been sentenced for counter- 
feiting money. I^asso was called "the musical Phoe- 
nix of his age," "the prince of musicians," and all 
the other musicLins of the 16th century, except Pal- 
estrina, were obscured by his fame, lie was a won- 
derfully prolific composer, and according to Del- 
motte,"his works numoer some 2337 compositions, 
which have been collected and preserved at Munich. 

In passing to n consideration of the Venetian mas- 
ters of the 16th century, and their music, the lecturer 
gave an interesting account of some of the early or- 
gan playera in the famed Church of St. Marks, which 
was built early in the 9th century. He then gave 
some entertaining facts relating to Adrien Willaert, 
who was bom in 1490, and died in 1563, and who 
was not only the founder or real promoter of the 
Madrigal, but also of great service in advancing mu- 
sical art io general ; Cyprian de Uore, a Flemish 
composer, who suceeeded Willaert at St. Marks ; 
Andreas Gabrielli, who whs born at Venice in 1510 
and cied in 1586 ; and the eminent nephew of the 
last named, Giovanni Gahrieli, who was bom about 
the middle of the 16th century, and composed some 
very beautiful church music. 

In the course of the lecture a choras of a dozen or 
more voices gave several Interesting illustrations of 
early Italian music, the pieces sung comprising ^a 
specimen of Palestrina's early mnsic. a Gloria Fain, 
written for two choirs, a selection from a motet by 
Orlando Lasso, and a specimen of the music of Gio 
vanni Gabriel!, which seemed decidedly modern io 
stylci 

FiPTii Lboturb. (Jan. 7). 

Subject; "The Reformation and its influence oo 
musical art, with brief sketches of the leading com- 
posers of that period in Germany and England." 

The Reformation marked a new phase in the de- 
velopment of music. It accomplished this directly 
by means of the Protestant Church, and through the 
reaction which it caused within the Roman Catholic 
Church. During the early stages of the Reformation 
great violence and harm was done to the fine arts ; 
this spirit, however, did not extend in the same 
degree to music, and altiiough the Presbyterians and 
Puritans banished trained choirs and musical instru- 
ments from their places of worship, the great body of 
the Protestant world made music the handmaid of 
religion. As Germany was the central point of the 
Reformation, to it was in an equal degree the starting 
point of this new and peculiar phase of musical pro- 
gress. Although there had been able masters in Ger- 
many at an earlier period, contemporaneously with 
the Flemish school, like Isaac and Finck, still, the 
true national characteristics of German mnsic were 
bom of the new spirit which animated the people of 
that time. Martin Luther, the head and front of the 
Reformation, took the liveliest interest in mnsic, which 
he exemplified in his grand "EinfeMe Burg ist unser 
GoU" and other famous melodies and hymns. Some 
of the nohli3st words in praise of music are his. There 
is one great difiTerence between the early Prote-itant 
church music of Germany and that of the Roman 
and Venetian schools of the sixteenth century. I'he 
German church music was of a popular charai^ter, 
and sprang directly from the people. It was more 
simple, lyrical and expressive, but less artistic and 
elaborate than Italian music, which was the result of 
individual skill and genius more than of an universal, 
popular spirit, notwithstanding it was founded on the 
ancient Gregorian song, and had received considera- 
ble impulse firom the secular music in Italy during 
the century and a half previous to Palestrina. There 
were three sources from whence the Lutheran church 
derived its mnsic ; 1st, from the early Latin hymns 
and melodies of the Roman church ; 2nd, from roe- 
diseval popular sacred music in Germany prior to the 
Reformation ; 3rd, from the secular mnsic of the 
middle ages. In regard to German mediseval sacred 
songs prior to the Reformation, it is a well authenti- 
cated fact that long before that age it was the custom 
to sing a part of the religious service in Grerman in- 
stead of Latin. On the other band Latin words were 
not wholly dispensed with in the Lutheran church 
before the 17th century. 

The lecturer mentioned several well-known Ger- 
man hymns which were derived from secular melo- 
dies. Many of the melodies have undergone 
changes since they were written, in order that they 
might he the more easily sung in unison by a large 
congregation. At the present day the notes are near- 
ly of equal length. It is a singular fact, remarked 
Mr. Paine, that neither in England nor America has 
congregational singing, as practiced, proved folly 
worthy of its high object, for the reason that the mu- 
sic which is sung is not often solemn nor elevating. 
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It is too florid and insipid. The rhythm is not siif!i- 
< icntly timpie to enable a larj^e ho<ly of worshippers 
to sing the notes properly and effectively, as would 
be the case were chorals used. Why English speak- 
ing people have not appropriated for this purpose the 
noble melodies iiing in Lutheran charche^, is hsrd to 
nndentand. No better work could be accomplished 
for Christian public worship in this country then to 
introduce everywhere the rn/fit ^//ic/ of congregational 
■inging, which ought to be considered just as essen- 
tial to genuine reliuious service as the sermon. 

Contemporaneously with the simple style of con- 
gregational singing, the church service was enriched 
with artistic choir music ; and the contmpuntal treat- 
ment of choral melodies in many voice parta was 
very common in the 1 6th and 17ih centuries. The 
usual form of such compositions was brief and closely 
wrought. The melody was frequently placed in the 
tenor as cantunfirmus^ and the other voices were set 
to it in free imitative counterpoint. The two-fold 
character of Lutheran church music wns shown in 
the choral books of the 16th century. The style of 
muaic whieh the Reformation inaugurated, which was 
a combination of the popular element with the devel- 
opment of more artistic forms of expression, reached 
i ts culmination in the 1 8th century, in the Cantatas 
and Passion music of Sebastian Bitch, the hichest 
form of Protesunt religious music, if not of all relig- 
ous musical art. 

Brief accounts were given of John Wnlther, Louis 
Senfl, Hans Leo Ilasler, John Eccard nnd Michael 
Practorius, who, with Luther, were the musicians 
most prominently connected with German music in 
the 16th century ; and a religions song in five- part 
harmony, by Eccard, was sung with fine effect by a 
choir of fifteen or twenty voices, under Mr. Paine's 
direction. 

The latter part of the lecture was devoted to an in- 
teresting account of the muaic of England in the 16th 
century, and in thi^ connection accounts were given 
of Dr. Christopher Tye, Robert White, Thomas Tal- 
lis, William Bird, John Dowland, Dr. John Bull. 
Thomas Morley, and others who were ideniifled with 
the musical progress of that age. The choir also 
gave interesting illustrations of the u^ic of the time, 
the first a madrigal by Dowland, and the other a 
ballad in five-part harmony by Morley. 



Jnllien. 

A RECORD OF A RKMARKABLB MAN. 

Most musical amateurs have to this day kindly rec- 
ollections of Jullion, the superb maestro who years 
■go gave ''monster concerts." His career is thus 
told in the last number of the London Choir : 

"This celebrated composer of dance music was the 
son of* Antonio Jullien, band-master of the Cent- 
Suisses in the revolution of 1 789. UjK)n the massa- 
cre of his regiment at the Louvre, he emigrated to 
Rome, where, attaching himself to the bo<ly-gnard of 
the Pope, he formed an alliance with an lulian lady 
of some distinction. Sometime after the union M. 
Jullien determined on revisiting France, and while 
on the journey, in the French Alps, in 1812, at a 
chalet near Sisteron, young Jullien was born. The 
intervention of circumstances altered the original in- 
tention of proceeding to France, and the fumilr re- 
mained at Sisteron amid the wild solitudes of the 
Alps. Here Antonio taught singing, and his little 
son, with an intuitive genius for music, it is said, 
learned the solfeggios from casually hearing them 
several times, so as to be able to repeat them with as- 
tonishing precision and fluency. 

"His ftitlier, surprised and delighted at this won- 
derful power of acquirement, cultivated his infant 
voice, taught him a number of pleasing French and 
Italian songs, and gave concerts in the most impor- 
tant towns in the south of France, where the child 
was regarded, in all the fondness of public enthusi- 
asm, as U petit ph^nomkne. At the age of five, doubt- 
less from the too premature exercise of a delicnte 
organ, he lost his voice, and returning to his moun- 
tain home, he devoted himself assiduously to the 
study of the violin, on which instrument he displayed 
so much skill as to induce his father to project a se- 
ries of concerts in the principal Italian cities, where 
ho met with universal favor. Of one occasion, after 
performing the difficult variations of Rode nt the 
Teatro Realo at Turin, he was lifled from 4he stasie 
into the Queen's box to receive the regal marks of 
delight. This incident brought him into great favor 
with the court, and for a whole season he was the 
caressed of the Sardinian noblesse. While sojourning 
for professional purposet at Marseilles, his father met 
the Admiral de Rigny, then commander of the squad- 
ron of the Levant, who induced him to abandon his 
musical pursuits and enter his service. This strange 
muution in their affairs of life led to father and son 
remaining in the French navy for three years, both 



being present at the battle of Navnrino in 1827. Re- 
turning to France at the end of this time, ycung 
Jullien, inspired with a feeling of heroism, enlisted 
ait a soldier, and for six months bore the drudgery of 
a musket in the Fifty-fourth regiment of infantry. 
But this dull routine of strinirent dittcipline was ill- 
adApted to the temper and restless genius of our her^). 
His regiment being ordered to Brian Qon on the Pied- 
monteM frontier, he dewrted for the purpo«e of visit- 
ing his mother, then living at Turin, whom he had 
not seen for several years. Returning: to the quar- 
ters at night in a deep snow, ho scaled the walls of 
the rampttrts, and seektni; the colonel in command, 
sued for clemency at his hands. The ofRccr who, it 
seems, was a benevolent man, heard his story, and 
touched by the filial love of the young soldier, inter- 
ceded, ami thus saved him from the fate of ignominy 
and death. 

"His father, shortly afVer the occurrence, purchased 
his discharge, snd with the secret love of the musical 
art burning in his soul, young Jnllien set out on foot, 
and walked to Paris, determinetl, if possible, to enter 
the Conservatoire. A firm will and indomiuble en- 
ergy overcame every obstacle, and. in less than six 
months after his arrival ho was entered as ^^ve in 
that institution. On retiring from this establishment, 
Jullien received the appointment of director of the 
concerts at the Champs Elyst^es, and the balls of the 
Academie Roy ale. In this position he was brought 
prominently before the public of the French capital, 
and a well earned popularity induced him to lease 
the hotel of the Duke of Padua, which he converted 
into a grand scille for balls and concerts that was long 
the rage of Paris. So successful was his initial iprro- 
duction of the Italian casino into France that several 
managers of the leading theatres formed a clique to 
subvert the efforts of the devoted fntrepreneur^ the end 
of which was that the year 1839 drove him to Eng- 
land. He commenced his excellent promenade con- 
certs at Drury Lane theatre, at the same period, and 
from that time until 1859 his brilliant festivals crested, 
not only in London, but throuehout the United King- 
dom, the most enthusiastic feelings of interest among 
all classes. 

"Amid the vivacity of his ad rnptandum levities, 
Jullien never lost sight of tlie sterling and beautiful 
compositions of the great masters. In this respect 
he msy he said to have educated the public at larf^e, 
fsmiliariziog by degrees the general ear with a class 
of music that formerly was confined to the sympa- 
thies and appreciation of the select few. This popu- 
larisation of the works of such authors as Beethoven. 
Mozart and Mendelssohn is an achievement in itself 
worthy of conferring honor on Jullien, who undeni- 
ably had the public taste to a considerable extent un- 
der his direction. With a laudnble desire to estab- 
lish in London an English opera, he organiz'^d in 
1847 a troupe of artists of celebrity, and produced a 
series of works in a style of splendor unprecedented 
in the annals of the English lyric stage. But this 
effort, like many others of a similar nature, was ilU 
requited; nnd at the end of the season the mansger 
found himself loser of an enormous sum, the results 
of at least ten years of active professional lalK>r. It 
was during this time that he introduced to the Eng- 
litth public in opera Mr. Sims Reeves, whose fine 
voice had attracted his attention in Italy. 

"M. Jullien's most ambitious work was the opera 
of 'Pietro il Grande,' produced in 1853, at the Opera 
House, Covent Garden. Its production was chsrar- 
terized by a magnificence and splendor of ensemUe, 
rarely witnessed even at the first opera house of the 
metropolis ,* hut in spite of the show it did not suc- 
ceed. M. jullien was not quite up to the mark in 
writing a grand opera. To enumerate his smaller 
works — his 'waifs and strays' of music — would be 
like naming the leaves of the forest. They have been 
taken into custody by the world, and many have be- 
come 'household sounds.* If Jullien passed the great r 
part of his life in gilded saloons, surrounded by dance 
and revelry, his end showed a fearful reverse. Con- 
fined for debt in a French prison, he breathed his last 
amidst poverty and wretchedness, at the besinnins: of 
the year 18C0. Poor Jullien deservetl a better fatn I 
lie was a simple, kind-hearted, honorable man, wish- 
ing well to everybody. Had he put less trust in his 
fellow men, he might have prospered in thi^ world's 
affairs and still have been among us.'' 

Li8zt*8 Desoription of Wagner's "Tann* 

haenser.*' 

"Tannhiiuser" has at length been heard in Boston, 
calling forth, of course, a variety of opinions and a 
great deal of discussion. It is seventeen years since 
we translated in this Journal the glowing analysis 
of Wagner's opera by his great admirer, Liszt, with 
■uch hasty rendering as we could make of extracts 
from the libretto — Wagner's own production — which 



has indeed no litilc power and beauty as a poem. To 
our younger readers it should he as good as new to- 
day, and for their Bake we reproduce aome portions 
of it. 

The plot of "Tannhauser" refers to the Wartburg 
at Eisenach, belonging to the domain of the Grand 
Duke and recently restored, in the most perfect taste, 
by his hereditary successor. Famous was this cnstle 
in the middle a:;es. Here the landgraves of Thor- 
iniiia extended a brilliant protection to the min<trels 
of theii time, nnd the miraculous virtues of Saint 
Elizabeth, who reigned here, have been recently re- 
freshed in the memory of the faithful by the poetico- 
reliirions learning of Count Montalemhert. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

The story of the opera is borrowed from one of the 
old traditions of the region. Collating and combin- 
ing single facts from various chronicles, thecompo*er 
has shaped cut of them an episo^le. full of poetic, fan- 
tastic and dramatic elements. In the thirteenth cen- 
tury, while traces of not wholly vanished heathenism 
still shone through the superstition, that attached 
partly to the Christian cnltos, and partly to the 
names of the Greek mytholoery, (confused ideas of 
which spread from the learned down among the peo- 
ple.) it happened, that a goddess Holda. who once 
had l>een the type of beauty and preMded over Spring 
and flowers and the delights of nature, had cradnally 
in the popular imasination become blended with the 
Grecian Venus, and at last represented the allure- 
ments of appetite and the charms of sensual grarifi- 
cation. This mythical person, whom they called 
"Dame Venus," liad her dwpllinjr in the inside of tlie 
mountain. One of her principal abodes was in ihe 
I lorsel berg, a mountain near ihe Wartbunr. There 
in a fairy palace she held open court, surrounded by 
her naiads, nymphs and syrens, whose song "vas heard 
in the distance by those unhappy victims of impure 
desires, who, misled by these fateful voices, wan- 
dered by unknown wavs into this grotto, under whose 
inveitilinj; charms Hell lurked, enricinir lo eternal 
ruin those who yielded to its damnable temptaiions. 

Tannhauser, a knight and minstrel, had borne off a 
splendid victory in one of those contests for the palm 
of minstreUy, and had won the secret love of the 
princess Elizabeth of Thunngia. althonirh to him her 
admiration seemed but cold and condescending pat- 
ronage. A short time after he had mysteriously dis- 
appeared!, no one knew why or whither. When the 
landgrave was returning one day from the chase, 
surrounded by the sinsrers who had been Tannh&u 
ser's rivals, and who formed the clear shin«n(r PleiaHes 
of that epoch, they found him, not far from the casilo, 
kne«ling in the hicrhwav, and uniiine his fervent 
prayer with the chant of pilgrims in procession 
through the valley toward l^ime. Speedily recog- 
nized and questioned, he answers always shyly and 
mysteriously : "I come from afar," he nays, "where 
I found neither peace nor rest." Sorrowful and 
downcast, he is about to continue his lonely way and 
will not follow his friends. Wolfram von E-chen- 
bach, one of the most famous minstrels of that time, 
seeks eagerly to detain him and sings to him of 
Elisabeth : 

Alas ! vbaa thon ao proudly laft u*, 
Har heart waa eloaed to all oar ttndos : 
• • • • • 

tnro the* bm^k, Ihon vulUnt riogn-. 

Keep not thj fong from ourn iifkr, — 
Buck to onr tuneful benqueta briog Acr, 

Still o'er oa ablne her vlrglti ttar ! 

Tannh&nser repeats that name with the accent of 
unexpected joy, and finally, overcome in his strange 
resistance, he exclaims : "To her I to her I O lead 
me back to her !" 

At Tannhiiuser's unlooked for return the princess 
revives. In his tender love for his daughter, the 
the landgrave conceives the idea of a new minstrels' 
contest, of which he proclaims her queen. Persuad- 
ed that Tannh&uscr will again bear off the victory, 
he promises to refuse no prize to the victor of that 
day, and he chooses Love as the th«-mcof their soni;s. 
Wolfram begins, him«elf an enthusiast for Elixaherh. 
but with that spiritual love that rejoices in self sacri- 
fitre, and seeks only the happiness of thn beloved oh- 
j*ct, even at the expense of its own : — Wolfram, who 
leads the easily forcrettintr loved one back to her, 
from whom he can himself expect no other confes- 
sion than the verse in Schiller's ballad : 

RItter. trene Sebwe^terllebe 

Widmet eueh dlen Hen, 
Fordert kelne andre Uebe, &o. 

But like the Ritter Toggenbnrg, while he knows 
himself not lovrd, he still loves on ; and this self- 
renunciation, which bows the aoul down in its excess 
of hidden energy, beti ays itself in his song, full of 
mute adoration for the feeling, which finds its only 
satisfaction in its own self- mortifying persistency. 
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Tannh&u4er rises and sinji^g how he too, better than 
anj one, knows thst fountain of bliss and inspiration, 
of which Wulfram sanfr : 

0, evennore i*lth hw^tith yearning 
The eparkUng apring 1 see, and fain 

Mast cool this thtnt within me burning, 
Nor will the eager lips refrain. 

Waltber von Jer Vogelweide sings : 

I tell thee this, Henry, hear It: 

The fountain, it is Virtue, sure, 
And thou must fervently revere if. 

And bow thee at a shrine so pure. 
But if thy lips thereto thou touehest. 

Thy wanton pawion beat to quell, 
Or but too near the brink approaehest, 

Thou dost dissolve the wondrous spell. 

Tannhfinser repumes the strain nnore vehemently, 
of which the burthen is : All creatnreM are created for 
enjoyment, and only in enjoyment can true love be 
known. The unworthy strain excites the virtuous 
ire of Biterolf, who with a WHrlike impetuosity and 
in a contemptuous, perhaps jealous tone, challenges 
him to anothur contest : 

For woman^s honor, stainlera treesure, 
As knight I e«er wield a sword. 

But naught see T in aimless pleasure, 
That's worth a blow, or worth a word. 

A storm of spplanse interrupts Biterolf, as well as 
all the adversaries of Taunhiiuser, who replies with 
bitterness ; 

Ha! fboIii>h prattler, BIteroIf! 

Slng'st thou of love, thou angry wolf? 

What joys well worth enJo>in2 seem 

To me, thou truly dost not dream. 

What bliss hath wretch like thee e*er tasted ? 

Thy llfs Is poor In love, I trow. 
What golden Joys on thee are wasted, 

In sooth wvre hardly worth a blow ! 

Tumult ensues ; the rattling of swords follows the 
the accords of harps. Wolfram tries to restore the 
peace, to hanish all di«iurbiince from the hall, and 
from that hallowed presence ; he apostrophizes Love 
in a strain of the highest inspiration, striving to sing 
its prai-ses worthily and purely ; he prays thst his 
soni^ mny win the prize of henvenly snnctlfication, 
and that all sin mny lie banished out of that pure and 
noble circle. Tannhauter, beside himself through 
the raunt4 and ra^e and malice of which he is the 
mark, sciircely hears him and attunes a song to the 
praises of the heathen goddess : 

To thee, Lovers Queen, be all my songs resounding ! 

Now shall thy praise be sung aloud by me ! 
Thy charm's the Fprind> of beauty all abounding, 

And all sweet miracles do spring from thee. 
In eager aims whoe'er hath olarped thee glowing, 

What Love Is, A«, he only may recount:— 
Tame, shivering pouIr, such eestacy ne'er knowing. 

Away ! and seek the mystic Venus mount ! 

A cry of horror escapes every breavt. The noble 
ladies Ay, sifiighted by the name that so oflfends their 
chsstity. The men all draw their swords at once and 
rush upon the desperate sinner, whose long absence 
14 now at last explained. But Elizabeth, who at 
first hiid felt cru.shed down by this fearful revelation, 
throws herself instantly between their swords, and 
covers him with her virgin body, as with a shining 
shield : 

Back ! I care not for death f 

What h the wound your swords can make, compared 

With the death-thrust I have received from bim ? 

While all are astonished that she has the courage 
to defend the knight, who has betrayed her, she ex* 
claims : 

'Why think of me ? But he,— his weal ! 
His hope of heaven will ye rob from him ?" 

She claims for him the right of repentance, the 
benefit of Christ's blood, the appeal to divine mercy, 
which can forgive more than man can sin : 

*'See me. the virgin ; he hath blasted 

All my young bloom by one fell stroke,— 
In fceret lova my whole soul fasted 

For him whose glee my t '*t-strlngs broke : 
I pray for bim, his life, his hope of heaven ; 

His mournful steps to sure repentance guide ! 
The ^wer of fklth to him be newly given, 

Whereas for bim the dear Redeemer died !" 

And the heroic virgin gains the life of her beloved. 
What divine or human sternness could have resisted 
virtue so persuasive and so eloquent in love ? Tuuch- 
ed and confounded, all draw back, and Tannhauser, 
crushed to earth by such a love, whoso pure glow 
bids hope spring again upon the very brink of sheer 



despair, rushes forth to join the procession of pil- 
grims on their way to Rome, there to seek pardon 
for his fearful sins. 

Through long days and still longer nights did the 
princess of Thnringia wait for his return, praying, 
weeping, hoping. One evening, as she was kneeling 
at the foot of an image of the Virgin, in the same 
valley where the landgrave had before recovered him, 
the pilgrims, with whom he had set out by the same 
road for Rome, came along on their way home. 
Transported with joy, she stands up to see whether 
Tannhauser is among them. She finds him not. . . 
She sinks down again before the holy virgin, the 
comforter of the afflicted, and in one of those prayers, 
which lifts the soul up with it, she proceeds : 

blessed Virgin, hear my anguish ! 
To thee, exalted one, I pray ! 

O let me here no longer languish , 
But call me from tbi« earth away ! 

Grant, that I angeUpure may rise 

To thy blest realm above the skies .' — 

If ever Idle dream were turning 

My foolish heart away from the*.— 
If any germ of sinful yearning 

Or worldly passion stirred in me, — 
With thousand pangs I still have wrestled 
To crush the sins that in me nestled. 

But. If some would not leave me wholly, 

Yet may 1 still thy mercy feel, 
That I, with spirit meek and lowly, 

A worthy maid to thee may kneel, 
Thy mercy's richest boon to pray 
For Aim ; to wipe his guilt away !— 

As she rises, to walk up the hill of the castle. Wolf- 
ram desires in vain to accompany her. Alone upon 
the earth, she loves only solitude, since for her there 
blooms no consolation more. 

In the meantime the unhappy, the renowned guilty 
one returns. But who under the tattered garments 
of this pilerini, with forlorn look and tottering step, 
would recognize the splendid vanquisher of so many 
rivals I It is with difficulty that even Wolfram dis- 
cerns his features under this sallow paleness. Eager 
to learn his history, he questions him. Tannhauser 
anawers him only by ironically asking the way to the 
accursed crotto. Thrilled with horror, Wolfram, 
however, does not give up the man whom Elizabeth 
loves; he docs not allow himself to be discouraged, 
bnt continues to question him, and the debilitated 
pilgrim gives him, in the bitter remorse of his heart, 
a description of his pilgrimage : 

With heart-fl»It seal, such as no penitent 
Had ever felt, I sought the way to Rome. 
An Angel in me, ah ! had stoutly wrestled 
With my poor pride of sin, and shook it off!— 
• • • • • 

The weary way of the most down-bent pilgrim 
Walking beside me, I found fiiir too easy :— 
If his foot pressed the tender grass of meadows, 

My naked sole would seek sharp thorn or stone ;— 
Or drank he at cool rills 'neath bushy shadows, 

I socked the noonday sun's hot glow alone ; 
If he sent up hla pious prayrrs to heaven, 

My blood would I to God's high glory shed ;— 
Slept be in hospitable inn at even, 

My weary limbs made snow and iae their bed : — 
All Italy's fair fields around me spreading, 
Blindfold I went, the miracle unheediog : 
Such pains I sought, such rugged ways unbeaten. 
That I my inward Angel's tears might sweeten ! 
At Rome I sought the holy place straightway, 
And on the threshold low In prayer I lay ; — 
The morning broke : — then all the bells were ringing, 

And hymns celestial thro' the air descended ; 

then new hopea within my soul were springing. 
For grace to all the welcome sounds portended. 

God's minister I saw ; around him pressing 
Great multitudes were kneeling In the dust ; 

Thousands dismissed he with his holy blessing, 
Panlon'd they rose, all filled with Joy and trust. — 

1 too approached ; with drooping head and lowly 
Accused myself of every thought unholy, 

Of evil lusts in which my soul did languish, 

Lujits, that defied all penance and all pains ! 
I called on him, in tones of wildest anguinh, 
To grant dellv'ranee from those fiery chains. — 
And he whom thus I prayed, began : 
"Host thou such sinful passion felt? 

Hath hell's own fire set thee aglow ? 
Hast in the mount of Venus dwelt ? 

Then thou art damn'd to endless woe ' 
For as this stag within my hand 

Its leafy bloom can ne'er regain. 
So ne'er eau'st thou, a burning brand 
Plucked forth from hell, find grace again !'* 



I sank annihilated ; reeling 

My senses left me. When 1 roused me thete. 

Cold night lay brooding o'er the gloomy square ; 
Far off I heard glad hymns of mercy pealing : — 

O how 1 loathed their sickening sound ! 

Wildly I hurried from the treach'rous ground ; 
• • • • • 

Again I seek th' enchanted spot. 
Thee, Venus, and thy fairy grot ! 
&c., ftc. 

The chronicles, which report the answer of the 
biehop, further add that, after the knight, rejected 
with such inexorable sternness, had returned to his 
fatherland, to give himself up again to the old dissi- 
pations, the unsympathizing priest one day found his 
staff of almond wood in bloom, proving that even 
dead wood could, if need were, bo re-animated, and 
that a repentant heart was not to be rejected. 

Tannhiiuser, by the inexorable sentence given over 
to desperation, since he could find no hearing in ears 
deaf to pity, seeks again the Venus grotto. He trios 
to discover the secret path. . . . and the song of the 
syrens, the voice of the goddess let themselves be 
hoard again. With tlw despair of one burthcned 
with the curse of excommunication, he rushes toward 
them. Wolfram with all his strength holds him 
back, but cannot break the accursed charm, until he 
pronounces the name of Elizabeth. Again this pure 
name exercises its magical and saving power. In- 
stantly the impure vision vanishes. The melodies so 
full of a seductive grace die away, and Tannhiiuser, 
with the same love, the same hope, utters that name 
once more. At this moment a funeral procession is 
seen approaching ; it bears to her last resting-place 
/i^, whose sole desiro had been to live and die for 
him. He sinks down on the coffin, wherein rosts a 
victim, that had borne every sorrow to expiate his 
sins. He sinks to the ground, he dies. He is saved. 

Mnsio Abroad. 

COLOGNE. A mopt interesting relic of Beetho- 
ven was published on the occasion of the centenary of 
his birth. It is the announcement of his first public 
appearance at Cologne, and belongs to a native of 
the place. The Kolnisclie Zeituny has printed it, 
with all its peculiarities of style and orthography. 
Here is an English version as close as the difierence 
between the two idioms will allow : 

Avertissemau.—To^jtdtito the 26 Martil, 1778, in the 
Hallof the Musical Academy, in the Stemgasse, Beethoven, 
the Court-tenorlst of the Elector of Cologne, will have the hon- 
or of introducing two of his scholars, namely, Mile. Averdone, 
Court-altist, and his (Beethoven's) little son, aged six. The 
former will have the honor of waiting on the public with va- 
rious beautiful concertos and trios, in which he flatters him- 
self, he shall afford perfect pleasure to all his high patrons, 
since both have enjoyed the privilege of appearing before the 
whole Court, to its great amusement. To <M>mmene« at five 
o'clock in the evening. Ladles and gentlemen nonsubscrlbers 
pay a florin Tickets are to be procured at the above-men- 
tioned Hallof the Musical Academy, and also of Herr Claren, 
on the Bach im MUhlenstein. 

It will perhaps strike any one inclined to be criti- 
cal that the Court-tcnorist, Beethoven, thus makes 
out his "little son*' six years old in March, 1778. 
W^re this correct, the celebrated Ludwig would not 
have first seen the light of day in 1770 but in 1772. 
We may be permitted to assume that it was a father's 
natural vanity which represented the "wonder-child" 
as two years younger than hd really was. 

LEIPZIG, — where more than in any city in the 
world good music is at home, — naturally shows the 
richest programme for the Beethoven week. The 
following compositions of the master wore perform- 
ed : 

1. Sunday, the nth December, in the Thonias-lvirche, by 
Riedel's Verein, il//.<.%7i SoUwuis, Op. 123. 2. Slonday the 
12th, in the Consetvatory, song by Gellert : "Gott, deine 
QUte;" SonaU for the Pianoforte, Op. 100, K msjor ; Trio, 
Op. 97, B flat major; "Abendlied fiir cine Sinir'tinimn ;*> 
"Elegisehor Oesang" for four voices ; Menuet and Vinale from 
the Stringed Quartet in major. Op. 59, No. 3. 3. Tuesday, 
the 18th, Chamber Mufii<} in the Gewandhaus ; Sonata for 
Pianoforte and Violin, G msjor. Op. 30, No. 8, Quartet for 
Stringed Instruments, C sharp minor, Op. 131 ; Sonata for 
Pianoforte, E minor, Op. 90 ; Septet, Op. 30. 4. We'lnc!«iay 
the 14th, lu the Theatre, music to Et^moMt. A. Thursday, 
the 15th Concert at the Gewandhaus :— Overture to Coriolan; 
*«Meere«stllle und glUckliehe Vahrt," Op. 112; Triple Concer- 
to ; Ninth Symphony. G. Friday, the 16th. In the Theatre, 
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DU Ruinen von Athen ; Die GfSeklSp/e ties Promethius^ bid- 
tot. 7. Saturday, th« 17th. In tbs Theatre : Fulelio. It 
may, monovrr, be mentioned that, on the 11th Dteember, the 
Amateur Orebeetral Union perfbrmcd the orertnie, No. 1, to 
Leonore^ and the mnele to Egmont ; while the concert of 
Chamber Masie, Kifen on the 18th December, by RledePe 
Terein, was eepeclally deroted fo the great maater ; (he pleoM 
executed being Stringed Quartet, F minor. Op. 95 ; Pianoforte 
Sonata, In C minor. Op. Ill ; IJederkrn's "an die feme Ge- 
liebte ;'* and the Quartet in C aharp minor. 

TIBNNA.— The deerendanti of BeethoTsn living bere-^ 
namely : hij nieee, Mme. Naeke-BeethoTcn, her two married 
daughters, Mmee. Wetdlnger and Heimler, together with an 
nnmarrled daughter and a granddaughter— attended, in boxes 
placed at their service by the Committee, all theperfbrmancee 
of the Contenary FestlTal. The latter attracted a large num- 
ber of yifltors, among whom may be mentioned MM. Lens, 
Nohl, and Thayer, Beethofen's biographers ; M. Deesoff, the 
Itnselan oompoeer ; and Dr. Bach, director of the Uostrteum, 
Salsbnrg. The Corporation of Vienna have not been jbrgetftil 
of the great compoaerl birth any more than have the art-lor- 
ers, more especially so called, of the capital, though they have 
selected their own way of proceeding. They refused to take 
any share in the imtiTi'lee, especially the grand banquet, but 
they voted a sum of 6,000 florins to the Beethoven Fund, for 
the assistance of poor and talented musicians.<— A number of 
well-known musicians living In Berlin sunt flpom that capital a 
laurel wreath, with the request that Dr. Standhartner would 
lay it upon Beethoven's grave. The ribbon of the wreath bore 
inscribed the fallowing names : — Clara Schumann, Joseph and 
Amalie Joachim, Julie and Anna von Asten, Bemhard Scholx, 
de Ahna, Robert Radeoke, liax Bruch, Friedrloh Kiel, and 
Bamest Rudorf. On the 17th nit. Dr. Standhartner person- 
ally performed the honorable service demanded of him.— A 
Russian lady, Mile, de Pantsehnlitschef, to express her de- 
light at the Beethoven Centenary Festival, ha.«i presented Henr 
nerbeek with a conductor's stick, richly adorned with dia- 
monds and mbiea. It Is to be used by him wlien conducting 
the X!gmont music. By the way, talking of Herr Herbeck, 
the Bmperor has signed the deeree, appointing him director of 
the Imperial Opera-honee.— Corr. Lond. Mu* World. 
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Concerts. 

Theodore Thomas's Series of "Seven Sympho- 
ny and Popular Concerts" came to an end last Sat- 
urday (afternoon and evening), liaring given a great 
deal of pure enjoyment to a great many people. The 
audiences were always large, once or twice filling the 
Boston Music Hall completely . Many went to hear 
the nobler selections from the great masters played 
with such perfection as to time and tune, good quali- 
ty of tone in every instrument, true phrasing in the 
Tiolins, fullness and richness of tone in the middle 
strings (unusual in our orchestras), exquisite precis- 
ion, delicacy and verve in execution, fine gradation 
of light and shade, &c., as one can count upon with 
certainty, and all the time, only in such a permanent 
organization as this is, composed of superior artists, 
picked men all of them, whose daily business it is to 
play together in this way, under true leadership, the 
whole year round. For these are not musicians who 
come together as an orchestra (in the higher sense) 
for ten or a dozen concerts in the winter only, and 
who drudge in theatres, street bands, or dancing par- 
tics all the rest of the time. To this orchestral work 
the leader and his men devote their lives. Rare 
technical excellence, as well as sympathetic intelli- 
gence in their interpretation of all forms, styles and 
individualities of composition are the natural result. 
In this sense, as we have said before, Mr. Thomas 
has the only real (hchentra in the whole country. 
Every lover, therefore, of the Symphonies and Over- 
tures of Beethoven, Mozart, Mendelssohn, &c., is 
glad to hear them in so clear and smooth a render- 
ing ; while hundreds of others, less deep and earnest 
in tlieir loves and likings, seeking amusement mainly 
and keen sensuous delight, go for the momentary gay 
excitement of the light and popular pieces, skilfully 
selected, and brought homo with such brilliant tone 



and thrilling accent. These concerts conuin always 
something for all tastes — of course excepting posi- 
tively low tastes ; always a good share of the choic- 
est matter mingled with,— or this time commonly 
preceding— the ear-tickling lighter strains, which 
hardly cost attention, certainly no thought, and the 
startling effect pieces which rouse the dull and stupe- 
fy the finer sense. There is much for the truest mu- 
sic lover in snch entertainments ; and yet no mbcel- 
laneous programme, as a whole, can satisfy a really 
deep, true musical desire. That is not, in the high- 
est sense, a genuine artistic occasion, in which there 
is not a certain unity of design, an uncomprising re- 
finement and nobility of tone (admitting of relief and 
contrast more effective than is possible to any med- 
'«y)i pervading the whole ; giving the programme as 
a whole such symmetry, consistency and unity as we 
find typified in the successive movements of a Sym- 
phony. 

We have already spoken of the first two Thomas 
Concerts. The third (the crowded mating of Sat- 
urday, Jan. 14) opened with t!ic Tnuhhrtutn- Over. 
tiiro ; followed by the beautiful Afln^io from Bc^ctlio 
vcn's "Prometheus" music (with a reol harp !) ; the 
"Invitation h la Dante" by "Weber (Berlioz's orches- 
tration) ; and the "Preludes" by Liszt. So far 
mostly brilliant and modem, and of course brilliantly 
brought out. Then came, brightest of all, and ge- 
nial, worth a dozen "Preludes," the familiar Over- 
ture to "Tell." Then that study of pianisainw ofiTect, 
the little Schumann Traewnerti, which they who have 
heard it to weariness must hear again for the sake of 
the eoger curiosity and the young wonder of new 
comers, who commonly demand a repetition, and 
commonly get another bit of whisper music (Haydn 
Serenade perhaps) instead. Then came the JPair pi- 
anist with the compressed lips and thoughtful brow, 
Miss AiTNA Mbhlio,— an infallible attraction to the 
Thomas Concerts, and played, as she can play, a 
Nocturne of Chopin, in F sharp, and the wild Galop 
ChromatiquB of lAszt; — something more too, we for- 
get what, for encore, — perhaps the "Soirdas do Vi- 
enne" by Tausig. There still remained Strauss 
Polkas, a brace of them, and a flaring, blazing, crash- 
ing torch dance (FacMtanz) of Meyerbeer, No. 1, in 
B, in which the Bass Tuba burlesques a melody with 
its big, bloated tones. 

Fourth Concert (Evening of same day). A parti- 
cularly good one. If only for the privilege of hear- 
ing once more, and in the fine rendering of these 
musicians, that almost Symphony of Schumann's, 
the suite of movements : "Overture, Scherzo and 
Finale," op. 52, first heard here in a Harvard Con- 
cert last year. The Scherzo was done to a charm. 
Still greater privilege, if not so rare, was it to hear 
the Romanza and Rondo of the wonderful E minor 
Concerto of Chopin, performed by Miss Mbhlto. 
A new piece, called "Tam-Momente*' by John Her. 
beck, a sort of poetic reproduction of the spirit of the 
ball room, not a set of strains to dance by, were 
worth another hearing. The Overtures to "Mid- 
summer Night's Dream," and to "Fra Diavolo,** 
were like beauties when they look their best. The 
Variations from Beethoven's Quartet, op. 18, by al 
the strings, given as perfectly as if there but one 
upon a part, were enjoyed in breathless silence. A 
Serenade for Flute and French Horn, (Messrs. 
Wbinbr and ScnmTz), displayed both instruments 
in an enviable light. More perfect horn playing we 
never heard. For the rest, another Wnltz and pair 
of Polkas, all by Strauss. 

Fijlk Concert f Wednesday Afternoon, 18lh. The 
chief attraction was Mif^s Mehlig's marvellously 
clear, sure, firm, poetic rendering of the familiar 
Mendelssohn Concerto in Gmlnor. Next to that in 
interest were the pieces from Beethoven's Septet 
(Theme and variations, Scherzo and Finale), as 
played by all the strings, with clarinet, bassoon and 
horn parts doubled ; one of the Thomas specialities 



which is always welcome and deserves to be. The 
Overtures were Spohr's to Jtuonda, and Rossini's to 
Semiramide, — the latter particularly worth hearing 
from an orchestra so rich in mellow horn tones. A 
newly arrived violinist, Mr. Charles Hamv, young 
and modest in appearance, proved himself an artist 
by his playing of the Scena Cantante of Spohr. The 
remarkable trombonist, Mr. F. Lbetsch, "roared" m 
Fantasia (hj Gottermann), "as gently as any 
nightingale ;" and then the pianissimiats had tkeir 
delight in the Abendiied by Schumann and the Sere- 
nade by Haydn. Another Strauss Waltz, another 
brace of Strauss Polkas (notable for their Inventive 
nomenclature, if the endless family of children do all 
look alike and leave essentially the same impression), 
and a "Marche Indienno" by Bfeyerbeer, filled the 
cup brim full for those who had not gone away al. 
ready satiated. 

Sirth. Last Saturday Afternoon. That model 
Symphony by Mozart, in G-minor, in a model ren- 
dering, opened the feast most satisfactorily. Miss 
Mehlig's principal selection was from the B-minor 
Concerto of Hummel, op. 99. First the LarffhHto, 
rather tamely florid, with thin, weak orchestral iniro- 
dnctiou ; then the Rondt Jinale, a roost protracted, 
monotonously continuous stretch of flying passage 
work, graceful and meaningless, immensely diflScult, 
which always sounded as if coming to an end, but 
still kept on. Of course, Hnmmel was a roaster, and 
his compositions all musician-like; but somehow, 
with a few grand exceptions like the Septet, the 
quickening spark seems wanting in them, and they 
have soon grown to be respectably old-fashioned. It 
was a rare example of sustained and even execution 
on the part of the pianist. Later in the Concert she 
played a Nocturne in G by Chopin, and for a cario- 
sity, an Etude ('4 Concert by Ruliinstcin, with the 
qualifying epithet "in/ernale" to which it did seem 
well entitled. This is the piece which was describe 
on a recent programme of Miss Krobs, in New 
York, as a study "on false notes," pnzzliiig many a 
reader. The mystery was soon solved. It consists 
of a series of break-neck arpeggios, which rushing 
upwards, strike with emphasis the semi-tone below 
or above the tone proper to the harmony, — a mere 
exaggerution of the appofftfiatura in fact, and nothing 
"false" about it but the name. A "Cavalry March" 
by Schubert proved to be an eflTective and exciting j 
orchestral transcription of one of bis fonr-hand 
marches for piano. The "Prcciosa" Overture by 
Weber, and the "Midsummer Night's Dream" 
Scherzo, were delicate, delicious pictures. The 
Walts this time was for our "Sub-hub" neighbors, 
who love CO come to town for matindes (judging by 
its title of "VantatdOer**) and by Lanner. (Is this 
the difference between him and Straoss?) The 
Polkas, though, were metropolitan, of Strauss ; and 
one was "Ladies' heart" and one "sent in," — rare 
ingenuity of names I The flnal crash came in an- 
other Faehdtauz by Meyerbeer (No. 3, in C-minor). 

Same Evening. The seventh and last concert had 
for programme this : 

Overture. FIdello Beethoven. 

Maarerleehe Traaer Madlc. ( Koechel, 447 1 Ilonri. 

Concerto for Piano, D minor Mendelaeohn 

MlM Anna Mehllg and Oroheetra. 
Soheno. Op. 19, [new) Goldmarlc. 

Overture. Larline Wallaoe. 

Traenmerel. [by reqneat. Sohamann. 

Waltx. Spbaeiea Klaenfe Scraom. 

Are Maria, [for Oreheetra bv ?. Lnx] ffehabert. 

Ballet Moalo. Kinff Manfred [new] Reineeke. 

Polka Masurka. Sladt and I^nd, I 

Polka SchncU. Bile mit Wriln, ) Stranea. 

Marohe Ilongrol«e. Rakoeij Berlios. 

Mr. B. J. Laho's first of four concerts at the 
Globe Theatre, on Thursday afternoon, Jan. 19, 
drew a very choice and (for a chamber concert) a 
arge audience. There were at least three hundred 
good listeners, seated mostly in the parquette of the 
handsome theatre, in comfortable seats, with every- 
thing cozy and harmonious about them, and condn- 
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cive to those "fita of casv transmission" which hold 
of musical as well as of electromagnetic spheres. 
And to auditors so seated, and not ander any gallery, 
we think the belief expressed upon the programme, 
that for such a number the Globe Theatre would 
"prove to be particularly good for music/' was con- 
firmed. The selection.^ (made "with special consid- 
eration for the younger clau of concert goers," that 
is, with a view to give fresh anditoro a chance to hear 
those standard, sterling works of chamber muiic, 
which, from their very familiarity to more experi- 
enced mnsic-loverff, are apt to figure for a while less 
frequently in other programmes) were ns follows : 

Qalntet.Op. 108 Honrt. 

Trio In C minor, Op. 1, No. 8. (Piano. Violin and >OIlo. 

BeethoT«n. 

R<'heno In D flat mlaor. Op. 8r, for PInno Chopin. 

Pianoforte Concerto in O minor, Op. 25. . . .Mendelwobn. 

The beautiful Mozart Quintet,— the one in which 
the clarionet plays a leading part (Mr. Rtan, with 
his brethren of the Mendelssohn Quintette Club), was 
artistically rendered, the instruments being in fine 
sympathy with one another, except that the reed 
tones now and then stood out a little too boldly in 
the front. The piece gave a fine health} zest to the 
beginning. The early Trio of Beethoven was grace- 
fully and cleanly executed by Messrs. Lano, 
SciiDLTZB and Wclf Fries. Mr. Lang seized the 
spirit of the Scherzo by Chopin, and conveyed it to 
his hearers so well that one scarcely thought of the 
masterly ease of execution it involved. For the 
Mendelssohn Concerto he liad but a Quintet accom- 
paniment, Mr. Edward Hbindl's double bass form- 
ing a background to Messrs. Schultze, Metsol, llyan 
and Fries. This, of conrse, after the fall orchestral 
accompaniment of the day before, recalled the old 
comparison of an engraving to a painting, but it lent 
a good support and set the sola in a strong light. 
Mr. Lang's was a very fervent, carefully studied, fin- 
ished and intelligent performance. Our sole misgiv- 
ing was, that there was now and then a little over- 
refining of expression in the tender passages, and al- 
most too fiercely passionate an accent in the fiery 
Finale. Perhaps the conscientious labor was too 
well prepared ; perhaps it was our colder mood. But 
it was a thoroughly refined performance, and, like 
tlie whole occasion, gave a fine and keen enjoyment 
to all present. The grouping of artists on the stage 
was picturesque and musical to look upon. 

Mr. Lang's programme for next Thursday includes 
a string Quartet by Beethoven in A major (one of 
the six in Op. 18) ; Beethoven's first piano Concerto 
in C, Op. 15; the Chopin Ballade in A flat; and 
Mendelssohn's C-minor Trio. These concerts come 
in pleasant alternation with the Harvard Symphony 
Concerts. 

Tns Symphony Conobrt of this week (too late 
for fuller notice now), offered : The introduction to 
Wagner's "rx>heiigrin ;" the Aria, "Erbarmo dich," 
from Bach's Passion Music, sang by Mrs. Barry > 
the 6-minor Concerto of MoacHSLica, played (for 
the first time in Boston, in honor of the roaster's 
memory, who died last March) by Mr. Parker ; 
the "Scotch" Symphony by Mendelssohn; songs 
new to onr Concert rooms, ("Rose, Meer and 
Sonne," Schumann: "Verdi pnll," Handel; "In 
the Spring," Franx) ; and Overture to "Tell," Ros- 
sini. 

The programme for the Seventh Concert (Thurs* 
diiy, Feb. 9), is as follows : — 

Part I. Third Symphony ("Cologne,") in E-flat, 
Sc/iumann. Fart IL Fantasie-Overture to Moore's 
"Paradise and the Peri," Bennett, (fir&t time in this 
country) ; Piano Concerto, in F-minor, Chopin, 
(llooo Lbowhard) ; Overture to "Genoveva," 
Si'humaiM. 

There has been a fortnight of German Opera at 
the Boston Theatre, closing to-nigh t. The company 
is large, and the performances have been marked by 



many excellencies and many faults. But the enter- 
prise has merited better patronage than it has had 
(with the exception of two or three nights), if only 
for ofTering so rich a repertoire : for it is something 
rare indeed to have an opportunity of hearing in one 
fortnight FideHo^ Don Juan, Die Zaitberftdte, Figaro's 
Bochzeit, Der Frejjschuiz, the Huguenots, Halevy's 
"Jewess," Nicolai's "Merry Wives of Windsor" 
(with Carl Formes for Falstaflf;) Fiotow's "Ales- 
sandro Stradella," Gounod's "Faust," "Martha, 
and for the great gratification of the curious, Wag 
ner's Tannhae\iscr. 
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PRAOCB.->On the occasion of the Beethov?n Cen- 
tenary, the Emperor of Austria bestowed th3 Cross 
of the Franz-Joseph Order upon Dr. A. W. An ■ 
bros, in recognition of that gentleman's exertions in 
the field of musically historical in\'estigation. — The 
rehearsals of Herr B. Wagner's lleistersingei' have 
begun, but there is not much probability that the 
work will be produced before the first of February, at 
the earliest. 

Salzburg. — The Beethoven Jubilee was duly 
celebrated hero. On the 1 7th, there was an extra 
performance at the theatre, when the programme in- 
cluded Lenan's poem on Beethoven ; the chorus of 
Prisoners (sung by the members of the Liedertafel) 
from Fidelio ; and Goethe's Egmont — of course with 
Beethoven's music. On the ISth, the members of 
the Liedertafel and Singacademic, combined, gave a 
performance of the Missa Solennis in D. 

Gratz. — The Beethoven Centenarv was celebrated 
in a very appropriate manner. Herr Kreibig, the 
manager of the Landschaftliches Theatre, gave a 
performance on the 16th December of Fidelio, the re- 
ceipts being devoted to the Musicians* Pension Fund. 
The house was exceedingly full, as it was, also, on 
the following day, the 1 7th, when the attraction was 
Goethe's EgmoRt, with Beethoven's music. A Fes- 
tival Concert got up by Professor Augustus Pott* 
likewise on the 17th. was most numerously attended. 

Hamburoh. — In honor of flie Centenary of Beet- 
hoven's birth, none but pieces of his composition 
were played at the third Philharmonic Concert on the 
16th December. The Sinfonia Eroica^ and the third 
Leonore Overture were executed in a spirited manner 
by the band. Mile. Clara Schumann played the E 
flat Concerto and the grand Variations in C minor. 
Mile. Marianna Brandt, from the Rojal Operahouse, 
Berlin, sang the scene and air, "Ah, pcrfido," and 
three Scotch songs, with violin and violoncello ac- 
companiment. This young lady, who is a pupil of 
Mme. Vinrdot-Garcia appeared, also, in Fidelio, 
Both in the concert-room and on the stage she was 
much applauded. 

MuNicn. — The Theatre Royal devoted three days 
to the Beethoven Centenary. On Friday, the 16th 
December, there was a model performance of cham- 
ber music in the Besidenzthcater ; on Saturday, there 
was a Symphony supplemented by a Mass ; and on 
Sunday, the 18th, Goethe's Egmont, with Beethoven's 
music. — The Centenary was commemorated at the 
Volkstheater by the performance of the piece entitled 
Beethocen, and written by Herr Schmidt. Byfthe 
way, his Mnjesty the King of Bsvaria has forbidden 
any of Offenbach's operas being [for the fufuro per- 
formed at this theatre. 



" Tannliaeiiget *' at the Boston Theati*e. 

[From tho Dallj Advertiser, Jan. 21] 

The "Tannhaeuser" of Richard Wagner was given 
entire for the first time in Boston last evening.,^ The 
audience was immense, occupying every seat and 
much of the standing-room below the amphitheatre, 
.and it was so earnestly bent upon being enthusiastic 
that it took all suitable and many unsuitable occa- 
sions to burst into rapturous applause. We do not | 



propose to enter into an elaborate analysis or criti- 
cism of "Tannhaeuser" at this time. Our renders 
have had for some time a correct general idea of 
Wagner's mode of expressing his thoughts in music* 
and many of them have doubtless long desired to im- 
prove an opportunity for better acquniniance like that 
of last evening. And without admitting a tithe of 
what the admirers of Wagner claim for Tannhdaser, 
we must express our sense of obligation to the com- 
pany who have set the work before ns in so accepta- 
ble a shape. It is something to gratify the curiosity, 
even if the ear be tortured and the mind wearied in 
the process ; and the most bigoted "classicist" in mu- 
sic could not listen to a complete performance of 
"Tannhanser" without gaining much kuowledge and 
experiencing some npliflings of the soul. The in- 
strumentation, as all students of music know, is noth- 
ing short of marvellous. In the midst of recitntires 
of the dullest order of rocal composition, one can al. 
ways turn to the orchestra and become thoroughly 
interested, if he be not absolutely pleased. In very 
many passages, and indeed in some whole scenes, it 
is impossible not to be impressed with the idea that 
Wagner has deliberately subordinated the voices to 
the instruments ; and sometimes he seems to have 
forgotten his singers altogether, so completely are 
they swallowed up by the volume of orchestral sound. 
How uncouth and barbaric some of his instrumental 
effects are, our readers do not need to be told ; if 
Richard Wagner were deprived of the cymbals, the 
drums and the triangles, ho would be helpless enough, 
no doubt ; bnt still the fact remains of his possessing 
an astonishing capacity and ingenuity in elaborating 
his ideas through the medium of the orchestra, and 
in his most inspired moments he attains to a subtle 
expressiveness in this kind to which no [?] operatic 
composer — Mozart always excepted — has ever 
reached. 

In other respects many of the excellencies and de- 
ficiencies of "Tannhanser" are on the surface. Wag- 
ner has the slenderest vein of melodic genius to begin 
with, and with five possible exceptions there is not a 
real air in the opera. TannhUuser's "Stets soil mir 
dir, nur dir mein Lied ertdnen" of the first act, the 
march which introduces the fourth scene in the sec- 
ond act, and Wolfram's "Hymn to the Evening 
Star," are worthy to be called airs, and, though not 
melodically rich, have a peculiar nobleeess and ele- 
vation of quality which are very stirring. The mel- 
ody, also, of the Pilgrims' Chorus is so grand and 
uplifting as to be worthy of the isolation of fame 
which it has obtained among the numbers of t!ie 
opera. The vast body of the work is given up to 
recitative, through great, sandy wastes of which the 
singers are constantly compelled to wade. In many 
places, however, a fine melodic treatment, if we may 
so say, is used without the form of a ronnded melo- 
dy, and, in not a few instances, astonishing; and most 
impressive climaxes of passion are reached by this 
method alone, — the best example of which is aJTord- 
etl by TannhSuser's description of his interview with 
the Holy Father in Rome, "ihn durch Mi Gott 
verlundigt" and the agony and despair of his rejected 

repentance ; and a very beautiful illustration of the 
rapacity of this form of composition for the expres- 
sion of pure and cxal led emotion id given in M'olJ- 
ram*s song at the Lnndgrave*s festival, "Ziiick i'ch 
umher in dieseni edlen Kreise." The roni poser's great- 
est powers are exhibited, and by far tlie strongest 
points of this opera are seen in the concerted pieces 
which come at or near the conclusion of each act. 
The chief of these, a septet and choius in the first 
net and an octet and chorus in the second, are mira- 
cles [? I of musical composition .the simplest framework 
of ntelody being taken nnd over this a vast fabric of 
harmonic combination being rai.sed. The cflTect pro- 
duced by these numbers, as one by one the voices are 
wrought into the fabric of the piece, cnch distinct in 
its form and character, yet all uniting in a cingle in- 
spiring purpose, as voices nnd infitraments intensify 
and increase in volume, and as nil at length sweep 
with an on rushing crescendo to a grand climax of 
sound, is indescribably exciting. We dwell, how- 
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over, too lon^ upon the excellencies of the work, 
fjrrent m these are ; its defecrs, in Addition to those 
niready su^ffcsrcd, are Iciiion. If ••Tannhaeiiser" be 
tnken ns an exemplar, Wagner's capacity for ilie ex- 
pression of feelin<; in music is narrow enoup;h. Three 
kinds of emotions he seems to be able to give utter- 
ance to. namely : rage, despair and spiritual aspira- 
tion. If he can do anything else this opera gives 
very little indication of it. The music assigned to 
the part of Venus^ which should embody the passion, 
fervor, and fascination of sensual love, is worse than 
tnm'j ; it 'n contradictory to the sentiment of the 
chanictcr and the scene ; and throu^rhonc the work 
there arc abnndnnt examples of a similrtr incNpucity 
in other direcrions. If Wagner's grnim jc»in be 
proved to be lofty, it mu«t aUo be ndmi.ted to be 
ptinfuUy cnimpcd and narrowlv rirrnmscribed. 

Consideri ig the immense diflS''ultics of the work, 
It wa-i very well presented last evening. There were, 
of cour!«e, many short comings and there wa- not a 
little singing out of tune, in whi«b Fr.uio«!rb, the 
Tyindijmrf of tY\Q opera, was painfiilly con^ipiiMiout. 
M<ne. L'Vhtmny's Elizabeth was noble in rontrption 
and pjTfonnsirice. C^irl Rorn.'\rd as Tttnnhamer 
though again vocally inudoquato to bis part, arted 
with great fervor, and in bis great dccliimalion of the 
third act. of which wo have nlrealy spnkv'U, roicbt'd 
a pitch of tremendous power and intensity. Vuvliriir 
as Wolfram appeared to fsir grea'er advantDgo iluni 
at any previous performance, and gave an impori'on 
niion to both the acting and sineing to wbich it was 
impo-«sible to take exception Nearly nil the others 
acquitted themselves with credit. The Venug of 
Mi If. Ropincr was not absolut«dy bid. but prob:iblv 
i;o o!iu was i:i<.tiirbcd at the loss of her scene in the 
but part, although the dmmaiic continuity of the act 
was coinploiely mined by the omission. The or- 
cliostni ilid fnu'ly with their very difficult inu'*ic ; and 
the choruses and concerted pieces were generally ren- 
dered with the greatest fire and with respectable pre- 
cision. 

From the Tmnfcnpt: 

"Tnnnh'iufer*' in certainly a i^nod upectmen of mmantirlftin 
In inuMc, but It doM not rlgnaMxe nd opemtie lnd<*pend«DC6 
snd reform, a* many had tx^n led to expect ; nor doea It e«- 
tablinh \tn comporar a« a chief of a lyrlenl Mhool. 

The intellectual nature of the compoMr^i^ IdMUi and de^tiffos 
and the lyrical quality of hln product in this pppr\ can scarce- 
ly be qiierttioned. It \* all very rich and splendid composi- 
tion, and with itn breadth and strength and its ingenious pre- 
sentation of hCBnt and drama, is a piece of maoirat painting 
that appeals Tery strongly to the imagioatiOD, and is full of 
dramatic expression. The forms, however, are every way con- 
ventional, and the really strong points of the opera bear the 
pronounced style of the modern school, and all the combina- 
tion muMc of the work is a perpetual reminder of Meyerbeer 
and kindrctl compoeers. 

Vorally the work i^ rather weak— that is, there Is no melo- 
dy of di>«linct lieauty and salicncy. showing a creative fkealty 
in thttt direction, and all the solo numbers of the oper» seome 1 
to strive a;ptinst a dull vein of muMcal thought, and sefmed 
to Im) handled with no interior intelligenoe or happy intention. 
In his concerted muMio in this oper.i Wagn<*r is far mora ah 1) 
and strong. Thi-* i.4 juilicious and efTective, smack aa it may 
of imiution and conven ion»U<m ; as witness thv finale of the 
Flri«t Act and the contest of the barJs in the Second Act. In 
all tlie<« situiitions he writes with a rhapsody tliat diMrras all 
criticism, iind a f<>rre of thought leading to supreme climaxes 
that are nnrvellous in their sway upon the hearer. 

But afti*r all Wngner's truK field is the orchestra ; his natnre 
Is instrumental and not vocal ; and in this province he ix all 
alive, all various, individual and creative. Whatever failure 
there may be to give the dominant sentiment and passion of 
the drama throiigh the language of the voice, the pa<<sage of 
the piece Is beautifully and wondrously areompaniod, colored 
and indicated through tlie orchestral iredium. This Is dra- 
matic mu.'tie in the best Fen.«e ; and one can well withdraw 
from viewing the scene upon the stage to take in the wealth 
and liarniony of instruments aa they are wrought to lyric 
uxes betraying at every step an uiicoutrollable liberty If not 
an outright iufpiration. 

From the Erpniiiff (lazelte : 

The work, in anr event, is not to be disrois<*ed with a sneer. 
In spite of nil its dii^tortions of harmony, its ever -recurring 
dissonances, and Its perpetual strivings for effect, there ia 
much that is Itnpntssive, and some of the best effects ara 
reached by legitimate and simple meatiS. The elioml which 
calls Tannh'luser back to his duty is of celestial beauty. The 
•ong ia prai«e of Venus couM not be more appropriately con- 
ceived. And the Instrumentvtlon, with ail Its cmshea and 
shrieks, Is never thoughtlessly scored. The march, which be- 
gins tlie second act. is, next to the choral, the simplest com- 
position in the work. It is very likely that, when llerr Wag- 
ner is in his dullest, he thinks hirorcif in his most InterMting, 
ntood.<«. The songs by the competing minstrels in the Wart- 
hurg liJill are|models of dullness, [?] being ueither chant, recitSo 
tivo nor melody, Judged by an exiuople of preceling writer*. 



But Wagner claioaa that he Is to be bound by no example, 
and that he Is preaching a new musical religion. Still, one Is 
hardly able to hold a clear Judgment after a single hearing, 
and so we hope that the opera will soon be repeated. The or- 
chestra did far better than we had been led, by Its previous 
efforts, to expect. Ilerr Bernard, aa the vacillating hero, did 
better than on his first appearance, but his voice It hard and 
dry. Mme. Lichtmay made a noble Blisabeth. Mile. Roemcr, 
as Venus, was by no means equal to the requirements of the 
role. The rest of the east was as follows : — IIermanT<, Ilerr 
Franosch ; Wolfram, Herr Vlerllng ; Walter. H«rr U«bel- 
man ; Biterolf, Wilhelm Formes ; and the Shepherd, Mile. 
IlafTner. Each one seemed ln«pired by an esrnest endeavor 
to give a conscientious rendering of the score, which la so 
strongly rhnriced with lnharmonii>u.i sequences as to lead 
many to think that there was a constant f.tlse intonation by 
all of the slogers. It would htve l>een matter for little won- 
der. Indeed, had th»y been all astray from the pitch, the re- 
jection of (be Idea of tonality being one of the composer's oe- 
casional ldio:>ynerasiee. 

From the Sundm/ Times : 

If a first-rate elocntiooist were to read Browning's "Ring and 
the Book" before such an audience aa aasembled in the Boston 
Theatre on Friday evening, there would, no donbt, b% a small 
portion of the auditora that wou d sufficiently comprehend 
the author's purpose to be Impressed with its breadth of 
thought and dramatic power ; but how differently would the 
same audience receive '11 imlet.*' So with Wagner^a "Tann- 
li'iuser.'* A great portion of the very isrge audience that lis« 
tened to its p«rform\nce o 1 FriJiy evening were, no doubt, 
deeply Impressed with the earnest purpose, the genius and 
skill displayed throughout the work ; but we feel sure that 
they were ronvinced that its distance from the range of human 
aympathie«, its continual abstractions. Its heaviness, its lack 
of vitality, would always stand In the way of anything like 
even a moderate popuUrity. 

And yet it is a woik of irreat power and beauty, the produe- 
tion of a man of genius, of thought, of a very high and earnest 
purpose, and of a most tboroujsh musician, and should not be 
Judged lightly after the too slight acquaintance of a aingto 
hearing. We feel confident, however, that, interesting as the 
work Is to all thoughtful minds, the same lack of vitallatng 
elements that 'ave stood in the way of its general acceptance 
everywhere but In Renin will also render its perfbrmance in- 
appreciative and critical Boston a notable rarity. Wagner's 
gtiuius la not lyrical, and he very seldom indulges In pielodic 
writing. The opera consists chiefly of a series of long recita- 
tives, cast in a very dramatic form, very often of a noble 
strength and beauty, and very often long, uninteresting, and 
consequently tedious. The story is told by a series of joloa ; 
the picture Is painted In deep, broad masses, and In a very 
serious and sombre key. Into which but seldom flashes a ray 
of high light. In the voluptuous scenes the music la coldly 
philosophical and full of abstractions, as In the very first 
scene, where the hottest blooded of mortals would have found 
no dilAeuHy In resisting the sooga of both Venus and the 
Strens. 

The strength of the work undoubtedly lies In Its choruses, 
which are largely conceived and broadly and effectively built 
up, and I ta marvellous we«lth of instrumen cation. The fa-' 
miliar ''Chorus of Pilgrims,*' the finale to the first act, and 
the opening chorus of tlie fourth scene In the second act, 
where the theme of the march Is very skilfully worked up, are 
all noble examples of chorua writing, and are managed with a 
true muslcianly skill. Many of the scenes are very effxctlvely 
conceived and arranged, showing that Wagner, who writes his 
own librettos, Is an artist in a very liigh scnae, who knows the 
vslue of contrasts and subtle combinations. 

We can fully appreciate the energy and hard, conscientious 
lalmr that must have been brought to bear on the production 
of such a work, and the 0>'rnian company Is deserving of the 
highest praise for its enterprise in bringing this opera to the 
notice of the musical puhlic. When the ungracious task of 
learning and singing surh an Immense amount of music that 
will nowhere sing itself Is considered, the performance must 
t>e considered as In many respects a remarkable one. The 
whole work, complicated and devoid of movement aa It Is, 
went off with aatonlshing smoothness, leaving but little to be 
desired save in the orchestral parts, which sometimes lacked 
smoothness and com pletfuesa. Mme. Uchtmay's Eliz-abeth was 
a very noble performance, abonndlog in strong points, and 
marked with a very high conception and artistic execution. 
She delivered her recitatives with great energy and power. 
Bspecially In the Intercession for Tannh'iuaer and In the 
prayer to the Virgin, she sang with great purity, tcodernesa 
and emotion. 

Ilerr Bernard dissipated all doubts as to bis vocal capabili- 
ties that may have been felt on his first appearance, and gave 
the trying and oftentimes unslngable mnsie of Tannhluser In 
a very Intelligent manner. The audience were too well nigh 
exhausted to fully appreciate the height of intense and pas- 
sionate utterance to which he rose in his last long recitative. 
We have seldom heard anything so fine [?] on the operatle stage. 
The other solo parts were very acceptably rendered, and the 
choru;^s were all grandly and effectively given. 
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Vocal with Piano Accompaniment. 

Only for One. 4. F to a. Rand^gqer. 50 

An elaborate song, full of expression, with mnale 
in sympathy with the words throughout. A piece of 
great variety. 

Why should yoo sigh ? Song for Contralto. 4. 
F to e. Smith, 35 

"Why should yoo sigh that summer Is ended. 

Why }leld to gtlef that Is gone, 
Why need yon dread of the Antunn^s retnmlof , 
Or the col d blast from tb« wild winter's storm ?^' 

When Evening^ Twilight. 3. A6 to f. Kinaitfy. SO 
Aqu'ietsoDg, with a smooth accosBpaniment fbr 
the piano. 

Wind of the Western Sea. 4. B& to f. Kindty. 30 
Composed to the words of Tennyson's "Sweet and 
Low,*' and dedicated to Miss Clara L. Kellogf. 

Half Mast Hi«h I 3. TJb to g, ClariM, 30 

"With silver gleam the moon's pale bcsm, 

Fell on the sleeping wav<*, 
Tet o'er the main there seemed to rslgo, 

The stillness of the grave." 

Qobd Evenm^. Humoroos Song. 2. C to e. 

llvian. 30 
"I had been dining rather late, 
That faet I think It best to sute. 
When I strolled out without a mate, 
One very pleasant evening." 

Happj Jerry. Humorous Song. 2. B6 to d. 

Vivian, 30 
"People call ne Happy Jerry, 
For I'm always blythe and merry, 
I'm ripe as yet a berry. 
And deny It who can.** 

Tantnm Ergo for Two Tenors and Bass. With 
Latin and English Words. 6. G to a. Rossini. 1. 00 
A fine classical piece where the voices are of a high 
order of cultivation. 

Oh ! Padro. (My Father). Trio for male roicei 
from Wm. Tell. 5. E to ^ sharp. /Zo«tini. 40 

Inatmmental. 

Tendresse. 5. F. Op. 53. Packer. 40 

An Andante In 8-3 time, rsqu'ring a Caatablto 
touch to bring ont the desired exprsesloa. 

Sans Sonci. Galop di Bravora. 6. Dh, Wehli. 75 
In the p!anlst*s usual dashing stylo. 

Sonata, No. 3. 6. C minor. Martini. 1. 00 

Belonging to the suite of Four Sonatas adopted by 
the Conservatories of Music In I^pslg,1>resden, Berlin 
and Prague. This edition Is very neatly engraved, 
and Is a fine specimen of plato muslo engraving. 

Entr'Acte in "Manfred." 4. F. R. Schumann, 35 

Favorite Polka. 4. Eb. Mirttuh, 40 

A brUUaat ptoee of greater dlflleulty than ordinary 
polkas. 

Arctic Rays. Galop. 3. F. Fernald. 35 

The writer Is qul^e prollflo and pleasing In his 
dance music, parUenkrly la this pleee. 

Thoughts of Home. 4. F. Op. 88. WeU. 50 

A delicate andante gruioao thsme illustrative of a 
well ehooen title. 



AwaiviATioifs . — De gr e es of dlfllcnlty aremarlced fhirn 1 to 
7. The ktf Is narked with a capital latter, as C, B flat, fte. 
A small Rmnan letter marks the highest noto, If on tho staff, 
aa t'taiie letter the hlghost note, If above the stsiT. 



Music bt Hail.— Muslo Is sent by tnall. the expense bdag 
two cents for every four ounces, or fractloa thereof, (about 
one cent for aa ordinary piece of music). Persona at a dis- 
tance will find the ooaveyance a saving of time and expense 
In obtaining supplies. Books ean also be sent at double these 
rates. 
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Something about Beethoven's Last Days. 

DY DR. FERDINAND HILLER. * 

Thoujrh I am no Nostor, yet there are proba- 
bly few persons livinjr wiio have ha»!, as I have, 
the hiippiness of seeing and speaking: to the 
greatest artist of the present century. When I 
was a somewhat precocious youth, like most mu- 
sicians, I was fortunate enoujsK, durin;; the years 
1825-27, to be under the instruction of that ex- 
cellent man. Hummel, at Weimar, and had the 
privilcjie of accompanying him on a professional 
trip, which he made, in the year 1827, by way of 
Leipsic and Dresden, to Vienna. It was a cold 
winter, with heavy falls of snow, and we had to 
suffer much discomfort upon the road. But I 
still remember with delijjht our journey from 
Dresden to Prague. We travelled in broad day- 
li<rht by s!ed$ce, and a pleasinz feeling of youth- 
ful joyousness comes over me, when 1 recall to 
mind how, bv the side of mv beloved master, I 
drove through the white mountains of Bohemia, 
as they gleamed in the rays of the cold sun. On 
Tuesday, the 6th March, 1827, we arrived, fa- 
ti;£ued and jolted to bits, in the Imperial city. No 
later than the 8th, we paid Beethoven a visit. 

Though, at that period, people heard altogeth- 
er less of the greatest men than they now hear 
every week of the smallest, intelligence of Beet- 
hoven's illness had reached us at Weimar. He 
was suffering from dropsy. We heard from the 
artists whom Hummel visited in Vienna the 
worst accounts of him. His condition, according 
to some, was hopeless ; according to others, inex- 
pressibly sad. We were told of total inability to 
bear; and of continually increasing suspicion of 
everybody ; to which were now added bodily suf- 
fering — unsuccessful operations — dejection and 
solitude ; nay, more, an exterior that almost in* 
spired terror. With this preparation, we drove, 
out to the suburb. Traversing a spacious anti- 
chamber, in which high presses sustained thick 
heaps of music tied up together, we reached (how 
my heart beat !) Beethoven's sitting-room, and 
were not slight fy astonished to find the master, 
to all appearance, quite comfortable, seated at the 
window. He wore a long grey dressing-gown, at 
that moment completely open, and high boots 
reaching to the knees. Reduced by his sad ill- 
ness, he seemed to me, as he stood up, of tall 
stature ; he was not shaved, and his thick, half 
grey hair fell in disorder about his temples. His 
features assumed a most friendly and bright ex- 
pression, when he perceived Hummel, and he 
appeared extremely delighted. The two em- 
braced each other m the most cordial manner. 
Hummel introduced me. Beethoven was thor- 
oughly kind, and I enjoyed the privilege of seat- 
ing myself opposite him at the window. 

We all know that conversation was maintained 
with Beethoven partly in writing ; he spoke, but 
thora to whom he spoke had to write down their 
questions and answers. For this purpose, thick 
packets of ordinary quarto-sized writing paper, 
with a lead pencil, were always lying close to 
him. How painful it must have been for a viva- 
cious and even rather impatient man, like him, 
to be obliged to wait for every answer, and en- 
dure at every instant of the conversation a pause, 
during which his thinking powers, also, were, so 
to speak, condemned to inactivity ! He followed 
with an eager eye the hand of the writer, and 
seized at a glance, rather than read, what was 
written. The conversation suffered, of course, 
very materially, in animation, from the necessity 
there was for visitors to write everything down. 

I can scarcely blame myself, however much I 
may regret the fact, for not having at the time 
written out more at length than I did all that 

« From tht KSIdImIm Zsltang. 



Beethoven said ; nay, I ought, on the contrary, 
to feel delighted that, though only a boy of fif>4»en, 
and in a large city for the first time in my life, T 
retained sufficient composure to note down any- 
thing at all. For the most complete exactitude 
of everything I am in a position to narrate, I can 
conwientiously answer. 

The conversation turned, at first, as usual, on 
things at home ; on our journey and stay ; on my 
position towards Hummel, and so on. Beetho- 
ven inquired with extraordinary interest aft**r 
the state of Goethe's health, of which we were 
able to give him the very best account. A few 
days previously the great poet had written some 
friendly verses, referring to our Journey, in my 
album. Poor Beethoven complained very much 
of his health. *'I have been laid up now these 
four months," he exclaimed. "One's pati noe is 
at last exhausted." A irreat deal in Vienna did 
not seem to agree with his way of thinking, and 
he spoke in an exceedingly sharp manner on **the 
present taste in art," and on "the dilettante-ism 
here, which spoils everything." Nor was the 
government, even in itj* verv highest branches, 
spared. "Write a bookful of penitential hymns, 
and dedicate them to the Empress," he said, 
laughinsr discontentedly to Hummel, who, how- 
ever, did not take advantage of the well-meant 
advice. 

Hummel, who was a practical man, profited by 
Beethoven's momentary favorable state to make 
a communication requiring some time. Literary 
piracy then flourished luxuriantly in Germant* 
In the case of one of my master's Concertos (I 
think it was the Concerto in C major), it came to 
pass that the piece, of which a copy had been 
surreptitiously obtained from the printing-oflfice 
of the legitimate publisher, had been engraved 
not simply after but before* the legal copies — in 
a word, they published it sooner than ita owner 
had been in a position to da Hummel wanted 
to petition the high Bundestag^ so that a stop 
might be put to these disgraceful proceedings, 
and Beethoven's signature struck him as of the 
utmost importance. He sat down to explain the 
matter in writing, and, in the mean time, I had 
the honor of being allowed t4J continue the con- 
versation with Beethoven. I did my best, and 
the master gave further utterance, in the most 
confidential manner, to his sadly-passionate feel- 
ings. His observations referred mostly to his 
nephew, of whom he was very fond, who had 
caused him ereat anxiety, and, at that time, had 
got involved in difllculties with the authorities 
about some trumpery matters-— for so, at least. 
Beethoven, appeared to regard them. "Small 
thieves are hanged, but the big ones are allowed 
to go free," he exclaimed pettishly. Enquiring 
about my studies, ho said, to encourage mo : "We 
must always propagate" (fortplanzen) "art," and, 
on mv speaking of the exclusive interest then ex- 
cited in Vienna by Italian opera, he burst out 
with the remarkable words : "They say : vox 
poptdi vox Dei — I never thought so." 

On the 18th of March, Hummel took me for 
the second time with him to see Beethoven. The 
master was in bed, apparently in great pain, and 
sometimes groaning aeeply ; despite of this, how- 
ever, he talked a creat deal, and in a very ani- 
mated manner. He seemed to take very much 
to heart the fact of his not being manied. On 
our first visit, he had joked on the subject with 
Hummel, whose wife he had known as a young 
and handsome girl. "You," he said laughingly 
on this occasion to Hummel, "you are lucky ; 
you have a wife who takes care of yon, and who 

• Ttim it ■ pnn In the orifflmil, bat H eaniu»i.ba rtnds-- 
od In Enffllsh. l^ t*IoI, m eal^mbonr, ponreeux de ao» 1m- 
tunm qal n« comprennent pai I'Miom* ds W««n«p— non ! 
rAllcmand, ce qnl wt tout AntrKcho-n : ^nfctht ftlleln n a e h, 
iond«rn f o r-gMtoeh«n warde.* **— IVan «tof or. 



is in love with you— but I, poor wretch !"— he 
added, sighing deeply. He begsed Hummel, 
moreover, to brinir his wife, who had not been 
able to make up her mind to come and see the 
man whom she had known in all his vi^or, now 
that he was in sut'h a state. Some one had 
shown him, a short time previously, a picture of 
the houFe where Haydn was bom— h« had it 
near his bed and showed it to u<. "It caused mo 
a childish dHliaht." he said— "this cradle of so 
great a man I" He afterwards made a rt^quest 
to Hummel, regardinir Schtndler, subs»'quently 
so freq'ientlv mentioned. "He is a coo<l fallow," 
he said, "and has taken a great deal of trouble 
about me. He intends giving a concert shortly, 
and I promised him my co-operation. But noth- 
ing will, probably, come of the promise. I should 
lik'e you to do me the f ivor of playing on the oc- 
casion. One ou«2ht always to help on pwr »r- 
t'sts." Hummel, of course, consented. The con- 
cert took place— ten ilays after Beethoven's deAth 
—in the Jo?'«phsta Iter Theatre. Himm^l ex- 
temporized in- an evidently very inspired style on 
the Alhgretto of the A-nnajor Symphony— the 
public! knew the reason of his appearance ; his 
performance and the way in which it was re- 
ceived formed a most inspiring whole. 

Shortly after our second visit, a report was 
spread aboi^t Vienna that the London Philhar- 
monic SociWy had sent Beethoven a hundred 
pounds steriing. to help him in his illness. It 
was added that the surprise had pro<luced such 
an effect upon the poor great man. that he felt 
alleviated even bodily. When, on the 20th, we 
were again standing by his bed^de, we gathere*!, 
it is true, from what he said, that this mark of 
attention had gratified him exceedingly, but he 
was verv weak, speaking in a low voice, and in 
broken sentences. "I shall soon leave, probibly, 
for above," he whispered after our greetings. 
Such exclamations frequently occurred ; between 
them, however, he spoke of plans and hopes, 
which were, unfortunately, not destined to le 
realized. Referring to the noble rondu«*t of the 
Philharmonic Society, he praisetl the EuLdi^h, 
and talked of making a lourney to London, as 
soon as he was bet»er. "I will connpose them a 
grand overture and a grand symphony." Then 
he said he would pav Mme. Hummel a vUU (^he 
had accompanied us), and go and stay at I know 
not how many places. We never ont-e dreain-d 
of writing down anything for him to read. Hi* 
eye, which, the last time we had seen him, had 
been still tolerably animated, was now sunk, and 
he experienced a difliculty in raiding himself 
from time to time. We could no longer give 
ourselves up to any deluaon— the worst was to 
bo feared. 

But wretched indeed was the appearance of 
the extraordinary man when we again visited 
him. on the 28rd March— it was destined to be 
the last time. There ha lay, faint and wretched, 
sometimes giving a low sigh. Not a word now 
escaped his lips— the sweat stood upon his fore- 
head. It so happened that, on one occasion, he 
could not find his pocket-handkerchief when h« 
required. Hummel's wife took her tiny bit of 
delicate cambric, and wiped his face with it sev- 
eral times. Never shall 1 for|jet the grateful ex- 
pression of his sunken eye, as it then looked up 

to her. 

On the 26th March, while w€ were stopping m 
the art-loving house of Herr von Liebenberg 
(formeriy a pupil of Hummel's), with a joyous 
party, we were surprised between five and six 
o'clock by a violent thunderstorm. There was a 
thick drizzling fall of snow, accompanied by loud 
claps of thunder and vivid flashes of lightning, 
which completely illumined the apartment A 
few hours later some guests arrived with the in- 
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tellicrenco that Luclwij; van Beethoven was no 
raore — he had expired at a quarter (o six. The 
peculiar coincidence of the natural ph>*nomenon 
with the death of so great a man would, assured-* 
]y, in heathen timf^s,.or in times more devout than 
the present, not have been looked upon as mere- 
ly accidental. 

The funeral took place on Thursday, the 29th 
March. The friends invited met at the residence 
of the Deceased, SchwarZ'Spanier-IIfiiis. No. 230, 
on the (Tiacis, outside the SchottiMithor. The 
procession set out from there at thr«>e o'clock and 
proceeded to the church of the Trinity. Eijrht 
Cnpellmehter (marshalls of art, unstained with 
b1oo<)), Eybler, llummt*!, Seifried. Kreutzer, 
Wcigl, Gyrowetz, WiirfeK and GUnsbarher, held 
the corners of the pall. The rofBn was decked 
with garlands — but do orders lay upon it — Beet- 
hoven had never had one. A great number of 
musicians carryinz tapers surrounded the coffin 
(I can still see Lablache*s immense form among 
them). The procession was endless ; the masses 
of'people moving along were to be counted by 
thousands — all Vienna seemed to be in the 
streets. Seifried had fitted a chorus for male 
voices to something of Beethoven's for trombones 
— the effect was roost touching and impressive. 
I could not penetrate inside the church, but drove 
oflf with Hummel to the Wohringer churchyard, 
that was, as it were, completely studded with hu- 
man beings. We took up our position at the 
grave, and their awaited the arrival of the 
hearse. Up to the last moment it was undecid- 
ed whether or no Anschiitz, the celebrated actor, 
should deliver an oration written byGrillparz- 
cr — but it ended by Anschiitz delivering it out- 
si<le the entrance to the churchyard, so that we 
lost this portion of the ceremony. After a some- 
what considerable interval, the procession ap- 
proached. The coffin was lowered into the 
ground — Hummel, profoundly moved, threw some 
laurel-wreaths upon it — others followed his ex- 
ample. Tliere was, as far as I can remember, 
neither any further speaking nor singing, but 
every one appeared to feel deeply the solemnity 
of the moment, and a sentiment of profound re- 
spect and sorrow soughed, as it were, through 
tlie whole of the immense mass of the people. 

There are not probably many now alive who 
were present at that regal burial in the full con- 
sciousness of the grandeur of the man whom the 
earth covered. But, since then, millions have 
grown up in whose intellectual life Beethoven 
occupies a place which no one else and nothing 
else could fill. It is not till its outer covering has 
turned to dust that true genius stands out in all 
its perfection, and that endless love surrounds 
him who has himself no love more to bestow. 



For Dwiglit*! JoariMl of Itiule. 

Marx's Characterisatioii of Beethoven's 
Ninth Symphony. 

BY A. E. KROEGRR. 
[CoBtisaed from ptgaSST.] 

To comprehend a work of art like thin, one has to 
know all its divisions and their relations to each oth- 
er. As we have already seen, the fundamental di- 
vision of the Ninth Symphony is into two parts, the 
second to which is Schiller's "Ilymn to Joy," with 
an introduction recapitulating all the chief themes of 
the First Part. This First Part comprises in itself 
three movements : an Ailetjro, a Scherzo, and an 
Adagio. 

Now the most important and distinctive portion of 
a Symphony (as well as of aSonatn, a Quartet, &c.), 
as it regards form and internal structure, is the Jirst 
movement, — commonly Allegro, or some quick tempo. 
The key to the whole work must be found there. 
Therefore, to aid the student in the understanding of 
the Symphony in question, we append (from Marx) 
the following analysis, or skeleton, of the usual struc- 
ture of the first movement of a Symphony, a Sonau, 
violin Quartet, &c. It is simply the formula to 
which, with more or less modification, all so called 
classical Sonau movements will be found to conform. 



a 

b. 



tl. 



e. 



The divisions are numbered and lettered for easier 
comparison with the oh/^ervations of Marx. And in 
oar tran^Urion of the latter, the number of the meas- 
ures has been {;iven for the convenience of those who 
are able to obtain a piano arrant^ement of the work, 
and thu^ to study ifont minutely. 

The First Movement of a Sonata, or a Symphony, 
resolves itself into three divisions, ns follows : 

I. 
Infroduetlon. 

Chief Theme In Chief Kef 

Tranaltlon. (Qenerally, lo Symphonle*, ftc, modala- 

fed into the dorainiint if the piece U In major, loto 

the email upper third if tlie piece U In minor.) 
Clnnt. (Qenemllj. In S)mphonlv«i, kc, lo the Dom- 

tnant If the piece Is In mnjor, io tlie email upper 

ihird If In minor.) 
Final Theme. (Generally, In Symphonic*, he , in 

Dominant or upper rbird as above.) 

IT. 
Middle Oronp. Con nectinjt Part T. with Part IIT.; Cak- 
ing all fU themes from Part T., but elaborating them 
ad libitum, In dlven key*, Ice. 

ITI. 
Repetition of Part I. in a varied way and fgenerallylwlth 
an Appendix, giving: additional energy or a new varia- 
tion to the chief theme. 

And now it iii Marx himgcif who speaks, and gives 
us his analysis of the Ninth Symphony. 

And so once more, and for his last Symphony, 
the master called together his army of instruments ; 
once more to show ns a world of sonled and active 
heings proceeding from the element of sound ; heings 
that sing the everlasting hattle and mourning song, 
which is called life, and that find the only consola- 
tion of lire in the command : to love each other, like 
the little children of Saint John. 

FIRST PART: FIRST IfOVEUBSfT. 

a. In the undetermined— the Quint— the second 
violins and the violoncellos, swelled hy the low breath 
of the horns, bcpin to sound tremhfing tones, from 
the pregnant night whereof hghtning flashes of a new 
birth dash down into the depth, (Ist to 17th meas- 
ure), b. In a slow* anxions way there then arises a 
powerful, sinister form (17th to 22nd measure); a 
creation rather of the commanding will ' than of the 
hearts' emotion. For the will announces itself in the 
rhythm ; and there it fixes this onchangeahle sinister 
D— F — A, celling it to strike now, to dash down now, 
to stand and root itself ^m/i/ now. 

This internal formation of the chief Tfteme, so very 
simple in its conception, — and yet in its development 
of so irr&sistible a will-power, — is of the highest sic:- 
niflcance for the whole composition ; and precludes 
all supposition that the meaning of the Symphony 
might have a connection with the meaning of Schil* 
ler's Ode. The Symphony has solitarily entered the 
dark path of its course in this solitary, powerful har- 
mony of Its Instruments, c. The snhdominant is now 
introdnccd (22nd to 26th measure) — again with the 
impress of moRt self determining v. ill — to fix this 
chief theme still more permanently, that now, amidst 
the sound of trumpets and horns, proclaims its exis- 
tence of woe to the wide world, and then with stnh- 
bom defiance plunges hack into the night, (34th 
measure ) This defiant stubbornness, which yet can- 
not keep from twice crying out its woe, this staying 
on the dubious quart sixth chord, that wrenches 
itself into the fundamental chord with contemptuous 
disregard of the mediating dominant, this lawless and 
loose down-plunging of the violins : all suggests 
titanic formation and a wizard power. 

And is not Beethoven the wizard creator and mas- 
ter in this world of instrnments, which now listens to 
his command for the lost time ? 

Once more, and this time planted more firmly upon 
the tonic, the depth trembles as at first in the Intro- 
duction, and the quickly vanishing sounds of the 

* What Ifarz (or his tranalator) means by *'tlow" and 
"oozlons** here, wo cannot o(HnprehoDd.— Sd. 



violins and bnsscs dash down in the same wny, and 
grope anxiously and re^tlcsxly around amongst second 
fiddles and violas ; and then there again ari«es that 
grand tone formation of the chief theme from the 
darkne«.s of the ni^ht ; hut rhi^ time in the more se- 
cure and luminoni key of B-flat major; soon, how- 
ever, turning back into the melancholy of I) minor. 
This is accompli&hed in a very energetic manner by 
the energetic rhyihm as well as by the opposition of 
the instruments : all the brass instruments being op- 
posed to the string instruments. Then the whole, 
closely following the theme in sixteenths, gets into a 
pushing movement, from which there arises an ele- 
giac chant of the first violin, which the viola and 
basses repeat, the fa<!Ott aocompanving in octaves, 
and which in the next measure the flutes, oboes and 
clarionettes take up in double octaves. 

In a quick, decisive transition the dominant of B 
major is taken hold of and kept, amidst tlie chanting 
of the elegiac song, by the fagotts, clarionets and 
flutes, alternating with that of the same song by the 
oboes and horns, until the second part of the chant 
enters fSOth measure) which is again an alternate 
song of clarionet and fagott opposed to flute and 
oboe, supported by the ba.ss viols. From here the 
voices, — scarcely for a moment arretted by a couple 
of energetic beats, — float into B major (108th meas- 
ure), return to B flat, waft themselves from sixteenths 
into the double-quick movement of thirty-seconds, 
and finally elaborate e. the chant into the flnal 
theme from the firm germ of the chief theme ; but 
tilts time it sounds boldly and strongly in B flat ma- 
jor (150th measure) ; and yet that Elegy to which 
the instruments have been surrendered until now 
checks even this bold conclusion in producing any 
real joyful eiFect. So also in this conclusion the 
separation of the instruments is kept up ; the violins 
are in advance ; the orchestra follows ; and it is not 
tilt in the fourth beat (153d measure) that the 
mighty unison-theme is also rhythmically brought to 
perfect unity. One step from B flat to A and we are 
again at the beginning, which was the Introduction 

to I. •w 

But it Is here not simply a repetition of that I. ; it 
is now the introduction of II. of the first movement 
of the Symphony. The A minor chord changes 
into the sixth chord (f s/for;>— <f— a,) whieh again 
turns into the chord of the subdominant, O minor, 
which with its peculiarly soft and plaintive character 
has not the gloomy eflFi;ct that the chief key, D mi- 
nor, had in I. Both modulations occur again in the 
middle of the measure ; and this premature pushing 
ahead, which we meet so often in the first movement, 
this stepping upon the secondary instead of the pri- 
mary rhythm of the measure, is signiflcant of the 
elegiac eharacter, that rules throughout the whole 
flrst movement. 

The chief theme now expands itself in Q minor 
(179th to 189th measure). The horns, flutes, clario- 
nets and oboes sound their long note, whilst the sec- 
ond violin and violoncello tremble forth their tremo- 
lo; the first violin and the viola meanwhile move in 
advance, followed first by the fagott, then by the 
flute, and Anally by the oboe and clarionet together, 
the bass viol intermingling lowly. This chief theme 
is again (189th measure) followed by the final theme 
of I., but this time in the woeful chord of C—F sharp 
— A — E flat, and dragging along a new elegiac chant, 
taken from the sixteenth-motive of the sombre but 
energetic chief theme. Both themes interchange 
again and expand in all directions; the plaintive 
theme passing from tlie bass viols to the flrst violin, 
second violin, horn and brass instruments. It is ab- 
solutely impossible lo develop the progress and 
change (to the 298th measure) of .this sad and yet 
forcible, often tender and then again excited play of 
tones, that grope around as if they had lost their way. 
Moreover the decision is at hand. 
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III. 

This decision ix notliin^i^ eUe thnn that snmo first 
call and dash of lightning; of ths Introduction to I., 
which comes in now as tho bcginninjr of III, that in 
to say as tho return of I., just as it also constituted 
the fundamental motive of II., to which it furnished 
indeed its chief theme and its final theme. Now tho 
rulinp^ power of this thought is decided ! It announ- 
ces itself C303d to 31 5th measure) in tho hi{;hest pow- 
er of all the violins and violas of tho orchestra, and 
rings out amongst tho long-breathed cry of all the 
wind instruments as well as amongst the incessant 
knocking of the trumpets and the tremendous tremb- 
ling of the bass viols (extending through three oc- 
taves) ; immovably holding itself, like a phantom of 
terror, or the sombre flaming earth-spirit before Faust, 
who had conjured it up and could not support its 
riew — upon F sharp — A — D; until in the twelfth beat 
(31 2th measure) it turns into E flat major, and three 
heats further finally into the chief key, D minor, 
therein to complete itself in the form of the chief 
theme. To complete iuelf? Ah no ! The dreary 
giant-spirit does not yet allow completion. Even 
that very first chord {F tharp^A — O) cannot be 
well conceived — in the scn^e of the whole movement 
of the present moment — as purely a Dmajor chord ; 
it rather suggests (as if we heard D^-F sharp — A — 
C) G minor, the subdominant ; which now return 4 
{D^F—A changing into C — D — F afmrp—A) 
amidst the departing roar of the storm, until after 16 
measures a friendly strip of blue sky looks down 
through the thunder clouds. It was the chant which 
passed by, quiet but full of comfort, without endeav- 
oring to hide the accents of its melancholy. 

Thus the first movement of the Ninth Symphony 
passes away. We daro not follow the all-powerful 
and over-rich development into Its details ; we must 
not even try to gather together all the connecting 
signs, that attest our conception of the work. Rich- 
er, though gloomier, than any other movement of 
Beethoven's previous works, doe^ this movement roll 
along its mighty waves, like the sombre stream of 
Hades. And where Beethoven generally loved 
to develop his mightiest, gladsomest power— in tho 
appendix — he here completes his dreary giant pic- 
ture, causing it to arise in its wicrd power still more 
formidable than before. 

For after the imperative final theme (419th to 426th 
measure) the modulation stays quiet on the last bar* 
mony, takes up the first violin, accompanied far down 
by the shadow-like fagott, aud sounds once more the 
first theme of the movement ; and now for the first 
time undenial»ly unfolds the sorrowful heart that 
beats in this mighty breast (426th to 431st measure) 
and that can find no end to its grand complaint, the 
flute intermingling its innocence breathing tones with 
phantasy-like freedom. Once more the instruments 
start, as in I., their mixed chants ; once moro the 
theme, made out of a combination of the dd and 4th 
measure of the chief theme, is heard ; but this time 
in tho far-oflT resounding, comforting tones of the first 
horn, to which the second horn forms tho dark back- 
groond (469th measure). Then we hear here in J) 
major, in a natural healthy voice, and in pleasant 
cheerful tones, what at first in the bass and in G mi- 
nor sounded gloomily and plaintively, as if It never 
could rise to cheerfulness. Trne, here also it soon 
returns to the gloom of D minor with the sombre 
piano intonation of the violins and the bass viols ; 
finally the movement leads again to the concluding 
theme. ^ 

But here there arises as the final assurance a new 
picture, whi6h seemi^to spring from the region of 
shadows. Violas, violoncellos, bass viols and fagotts 
commence rery lowly (the first named in a tremolo) 
a weird movement (51dth measure) ; the second rio- 
Una and first violins join it gradually and keep up the 
tremolo, and amidst the agony-cry of the wind-instru- 
ments , the deep current with thrilling restlessness 



rollit along its gloomy bed, and spreads itself out over 
all tho octaves, and swells f om its serresy into tho 
force of thunder, and gropes arv^uml with outstretched 
arms, and sounds like the cry for help of the alnrm- 
beliit. 

This life of the instrumental tone beings 
hides sombre mysteries in its heart. What must 
have their creator have cxperienred in his fated life 
of seclusion, and what must he havo hidden in the 
eternal dumbness of his breast ! Having for tho rid- 
dle of his own internal life nothing but the riddle 
language of tones,^-one mystery for the solution of 
another one I But he stood unbent, though deeply 
moved. How powerful and firmly fixed he stood is 
testified amongst other things by thiM perfect freedom 
of the instruments, each of which seems to exist only 
for itself, whilst he guides them all with firm rein 
along his road, and by the perfect and cleor form 
given to these thoughts, of wonderful depth and 
wealth. If our modern form-worshippers would 
but allow themselves to be taught, instead of confus- 
ing themselves and those who confido in them, this 
last and great work would furnish them the safest 
anchor. 

The first movement of every Symphon}^ is decisive 
as to the thought of the whole work ; it U porticu- 
ly so cccisive in the Ninth. And what has it uttered? 
The endless complaint of everlasting dissatisfaction, 
which accompanies in his own realm of the world of 
instruments Plim, who filled and invigorated it with 
his mighty soul I Even though those voices of the 
instruments charm all nature together, even though 
they whisper into our ears sweet spirit tones, or sweep 
down from heaven like the greeting of angels to men : 
still man always needs, above all, Man ; and the voice 
of man is to man the most dear, most deeply felt, 
most comprehensible music. This is universal truth ; 
and this truth arose to the cqnsciousness of Beetho- 
ven in tho world of instruments that he had so might- 
ily peopled. 

Then came the time to separate. And if, mayhap, 
— as we cannot know — a presentiment of his death 
touched the noble man, it musfhavo helped to awak- 
en that consciousness and united with it. Was not 
he solitary in the loud world of man as ho was soli- 
tary in the world of his instruments anJ musical vis- 
ions ? And his open, loving, altogether harmless 
soul so yearned for the dear companionship of man ! 
This sense of brotherhood and love of men, — how it 
penetrates all his works, his letters, and even shines 
through his attacks of suspicion, jealousy and injus- 
tice! 

Thus the external resolve to give to his Symphony 
a new formation by appending to it a final chorus, 
became an internal necessity. That which wim a 
general .truth and a particular life experience uf Beet- 
hoven, became now the ruling idea of tho Ninth 

Symphony. 

(To b« Oontlnned). 



Liszt's Desoription of Wagner's ''Tann* 

haeoser." 

(Oontlnoed ttom pagt 8S9.) 

Passing over the Abbato's long analysis of the now 

very familiar Overture, we give what he has said of 

tho opera itself. 

Tho first scene leads us into the mysterious grotto, 
which, as the tradition tells, was in tho Horsell>crg. 
There in a rosy twilight we see nymphs, dryads and 
bacchantes waving their thyrriui wands and wreaths 
to the rhythms, which formed tho first fifty bars in 
the Allegro of the Overture. They surround the 
goddess, luxuriously stretched upon her couch, clad 
in the Grecian tunic, which flows in rich folds around 
her form, as if its slight net-work formed a yet rosier 
vapor than the whole atmosphere around.' In the 
depths of the grotto the tranquil waters of the lake 
reflect the shadows of the bushes, under which happy 
couples wander to and fro ; there we behold the 
tempting syrens. At the feet of Dame Venus sits 
her lover, melancholy and gloomy, listlessly holding 
his harp in bis hand. She asks him the cause of his 



sadness. He heaves a deep sigh, as if awaking from 
n dream that had led him away from the surrounding 
e]em<>nt. Alarmed, she presses her inquiries. ••Free- 
dom !" replies the prisoner at last, and suddenly 
seizing his harp, ho begins a song, in which he makes 
a vow ever to pniise her charms, but adds that he is 
consumed hy a yearning for the upper world : 

Bat from th«m ro.«e-Ilt od'rous bowcm 
I yearn for woods and breath of flower*. 
For our own sky's cl^ar bine, serene, 
For oar frush meidows' pleasant green. 
Oar little wood -birds eheerfal singing. 
Oar village bells so friendly ringing :~ 
From thy soft empire I most fl«e^ 
queen, and goddess ! set me fkeo ! 

This song, full of manly energy, gives us again tho 
mclodv which we have twice indicated in tho over- 
ture ; its words are in praise of Venus. But this 
strophe is instantly followed by an antistrophe, which, 
by painful, half-disturbed modulations, escapes from 
the breast like a piercing scream ; the scream of the 
caged eagle, that would return to the realm of storms 
and sunshine ; the cry of the sonl that would wing 
its way back to heaven. Thrice are strophe and 
antistrophe repeated, and every time a half tone high- 
er, which lends thrilling climax to their impassioned 
intonation. 

By a single word, but one of those words which 
suflUce to invest Pojsy with the fullest mnjesty of her 
sister. Truth, Wagner reveals the greatness of a soul 
unsatisfied in the lap of sweetest inactivity, when 
Tannhauser exclaims : 

Mortal remain I yet, and haman ; 

Too great thy love, thou more than woman ; 

If godn forever can enjoy. 

My lot Is obange, my pleasnrss oloy ; 

Not Joy alone my heart contiinx, 

In pleasares still I long for pains. 

To long for pains ! Is not that the longing for tho 
Infinite ? For what are pains but the sufferings of 
the soul chafing against the limits of our nature, 
which it will never renounco striving to overstep * 

The offended enchantress starts up, like A wound- 
ed tigress, interrupts her prisoner, snatching the harp 
from his hand, and summoning up a cloud, which 
parts them from each other, she mocks at the vain 
remorse of her delirious slave. She reminds him 
that ho U accursed, that he belongs to her through 
all the powers of evcrla^tint; doom, that ho must no 
more think of a world which would repulse him with 
horror, should he go hack. Tho proud knight does 
not believe the imperious dame, and replies : '•Re- 
pentance will remove tho ban !'* Their mutual re- 
sistance is expressed in a duet, full of impetus, of 
mutually kindled scorn and hatred, which Venus 
suddenly breaks off. to have recourse to weapons of 
blandishment. She lets tho songs of the syrens re- 
sound, which in the distance seem to grow still more 
languishing and seductive; and inclining herself 
towards him, she seems to distil the fatal poison drop 
by drop into hi4 veins,— that impotence of plciisure 
which twines about his drooping energies with indis- 
soluble chains. Her somewhat lengthy song takes, a 
semitone lower, that lovely motive for tho clarionet, 
which occurs in the overture. It is accompanied, too, 
pkmisAimo, and veiled by the tremolo of tho violins. 
To those who cherish symltolism. this scene may be 
desiirnated as the description of one of those inward 
conflicts, which rend the manly breast, during which 
the soul debates with itself, however divided it may 
be in its will, unlike in forms, but identical in es- 
sence ; such would fancy that they heard in it, not 
different persons, but d liferent expressions of the pas- 
sions, rebutting one another in a vehement «>nfer- 
ence, whose fatal or marvellous i^sue no one could 
foresee. Tannhauser forcibly disentwines himself 
from the arms of the goddess, and in feverish excite- 
ment exclaims: ''My salvation lies in the holy 
Maria I" Scarcely has he pronounced this name, 
when tho ffoddess, the nymphs, tho syrens and bac- 
chantes vanish. It all melts away. 

Instead of tho grotto, we see the outside of the 
mountain, in whO'te interior all this is located by tra- 
dition, and the rural scenery alwut the Wanburg. In 
an instant the knight is tntnsportcd from the depths, 
where in the intoxicating mists of sweet perfumes the 
lamps with their colored sheen illumined a night of 
pleasures without end, into tho freshness of a puro 
Spring morning. To tho bewildered tumult of the 
last scene succeeds total silence of the orchestra, and 
the soft, dreamy tune of a shepherd, seated on a 
neighboring rock ; the refrain of his reed pipe, hap- 
pily imitated by the English horn, creates a beneflcial 
contrast. Presently you hoar a chorus of pilgrims 
in the distance ; during the pauses tho Toice of the 
shepherd, commending himself to their prayers, 
forms a new contrast ; his pastoral melody winds like 
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a flon'orin$i: field vine about the ntcrn outlines of the 
pious hymn, which rises like the arching of a Gothic 
vaalt. 

The pilKrims approach, nppoar, and paM before 
us, and their sons;, in which the serond half of the 
religious theme of the overture is interwoven, wears 
a citlm and hcrenelj piou4 character. In this repose 
there vibrates, however, n certHin ex'tliation and en- 
thusiasm, and you cnn di^tinL'uish in it an enduring; 
ecstacy, a secret nncontainnble de1i<;ht. They stop 
before an image of the Mudonna ; Tannbiiu*«er at 
their chant falls upon hiK kno<?s. As mnch over- 
whelmed by the miracle of mercy, that hns rescued 
him, as he is surpri^nd to see his bold with so snd- 
denly heard. hU deliverance «o unexpectedly fulfilled, 
he repeats the words of the pilgrims : 

Ah, hemyy weigh my rina on me, 

No lODKer cao I bear the trial ; 
All rwtC and comfort now 1*11 fle«. 

And ehootie bat pala and wif-df nUl. 

The bells of the distant churches summon the fnith- 
fnl to momin<; prayer, and at the same rime huntini;- 
hnrn siirnals, from different distances (alternatinjc^ be- 
tween F mHJor and E flat minor), complete the im 
pression of ihi'« hour of rural repo o and woodland 
solitude. Pro«sently the landifravo with his hunting; 
party comes alonu, and perceiving; a kni^rht who 
takes no part in the chase, he approaches him and 
recognizes Tann»»aiiser. We have already salrl, that 
Wolfram von Kschenbach, Ins rival in minsrreUy as 
in love for the princess Elizabeth, who loves him, 
Iia<i finally persnided him, in speaking of her, to re- 
sume his old rank amons the minstreU, whom he 
has so often vanquished, and who nevertheless have 
mounie«l his ahsenfc. T\wcnntUenn of a lovely mel- 
odic motive, breathini; a tender and inward emotion, 
is resumed ac:ain in his first risht measures and dia- 
lotfuixod in the andante of a Sextet, composed of the 
five sin^rerj and the landifravo, whoentrcnr Tannli&a- 
ser lo return to them. At the name of Elizabeth his 
face lights up as with a qnickeninj; beam, and he ex- 
claims : 

Again I know tbw, ah ! and lore thw, 

l«eaut«out world, m long withdrawn ! 
Again the beavenn amile tmnt above me, 

And flowen arc fnt^h with d«wy morn. 
The Spring with thousand friendly greetings 

Like ma«*e lu my soul dnth rtir ; 
In tender and tomuttuons beatlngH 

My heart cries out : To her ! to her ! 

As soon as his roice unites with the others, the 
Scptuor sets into a Joyful and rapturous Alle^o, 
wliose finale, interrupted by the fanfara of the chase, 
forms the concluMion of the first a^t. The different 
voi(*es are irroupeil in KUi'h a masterly munner, and 
their p-irts iu this ensemble piece are marked with 
such select and noble fineness, that there is no mis- 
takiiit; therfin the calling of the minstrel, the chal- 
lentfo of noble rivals to a noble contest. This finale 
takes an irresistible hold njion the public, and univer- 
s>il admiration and applause resound throu<;h the 
hall. 

Nothing can Ite more natural, more chaste and 
piously tender, than the cheerfulness, the joy. so 
frank and free from jealous feeling, with which Kliwi- 
beth receives her knijrht, whom Wolfram himself 
leads to her. With liuhisomestep, and witi the hap- 
py smile of fir««i youth, which has not yet lost the 
demeanor of childhood, she hastens into the hall, 
where she had henrd the songs so deeply buried in 
her hoirt, and whose threshold, since the disappear- 
aiice of her minstrel, she had never crossed. With 
outspread snns, as if she would sprend over all sur- 
rounding things the clear light of her happiness, the 
radiance of her sympaihtxing and high hearted bliss, 
she trips in, nlready dressed for the approachintr fe«. 
tival, not doubting that her knight and singer will 
bear off the victory and win her for the prize. A 
fsimplc rim of gold, more like a halo than a diadem, 
encircles her blond head ; her long tresses fjill under 
a light veil down over the drapery of white satin, 
whose embroidery msrks the picturesque bo<1dice of 
the femnle <'osiuine of I hut epoch. A insntlo of blue 
satin fastened on the shoulders seems, like heaven's 
azuro, to flout around this vi;iion of embodied inno- 
cence. 

If the goddess, — crowning with roses herdnrk hair, 
fa«(tcned by a Grec'ian net over her voluptuously 
curvcti nwk. and crossinjj the purple ribands of her 
sandiftU ovt^r her alalmster feet, — exercij«ing alt her 
might, revenling all the chnrms concealed under her 
half closed eyelids, and in her girdle, which now 
briubtly gleams and now vsnishes from sight, has 
presented to the pleasure drunken minstrel Beauty 
itself, lioaniy absolute and incomparable :— so on the 
other band the princess Elizaiieth must transport his 
soul by a lofty and surprising beauty, which descends 
to him as it were from the empyrean heights, to dis- 



pute the other, that came up out of the briny waves 
to the abode of mortsls. 

The duet between Tannhau«er and Elizsbeth 
might, for feeling and musical l)ertuty, be compared 
to tnat between Achilles and I|ihi<;eni4 by Gluck. 
The same enthusiasm in the joy of the prp«cnt, the 
same chaste abandon, the same simple and full con- 
fession of a <leep pussiou, the snme renewal of an 
always vari-^d and yet always identicnl theme. — a 
theme, so full of pure and happy love, that one miirht 
believe it an echo of celestial bliss, never to be in- 
terruptcd or disturbed. . . It ends wiih an AMe 
gro. in which the loud jubilee of the joy intoxicnted 
soul breaks out, and which breathes an impassioned 
ecsraf^y, that riuir* l*ke a high ho^ann:! sung to Love. 

The minstrel content, altbonjrh a little abstract and 
metnpbysical, yet intimately involved in the knot of 
the drama, is an episode which controls it and who<e 
musical part is treated with a iirest expenditure of 
power and thoutrht. It is preceded by a march, during 
which, with all the ceremonial etiquette of those times, 
the distinguished euests of the laiid«rrave pats across 
the stage, to seat themselves accordintr to their rank in 
seats arranged in semi cirelcs, the centre being re- 
served for the minstrels. The hiirh barons nppear, 
their mantles embroidered with their coat of nrms. 
The noble ladies, dressed in thT color* of their hon<es, 
let their trains be l>ome by patres. The man-h has a 
felicitous rhythm, neither too mnch accented, nor too 
characterless. It admirably indicates the compo«ed, 
proud l)earing of these noble gentlemen, for whom it 
i«» an equ'il glory to handle the hnrp or the sword. 
This march, in B msjor. is followed by a second in 
G. marking the entrance of the minstreh ; in a more 
solemn measure, it has a more earnest, elegant nnd 
noble character than the first ; this is one of t!io«c 
well thoiitrht out derRil<«, which make Wagner's com- 
posiiions so rich and full of stndv. 

When the numerous guests have arranged them- 
selves in their places, and the min«trels h<ire aitpear- 
ed or.c by one. a deep *il»»ncc ensue*. Wolfram is 
the first who rises, for Elizabeth ha* d>^wn his name 
from the urn. Like the re«t, he bears bi< harp in his 
hand ; this instrument aecompanics nil their sonirs, 
and plays, not only in this act, but throutrhout the 
whole score, a grest part. wlii"h requires a <kilful 
artist to execute the complicated pa«saires, which are 
too prominent to admit of betnir shortened. Wol- 
fram's rei'itative is executed in a rich stvle. It is the 
sonir of a contemplative soul, shaken by no tnWarrl 
passion, and prompted by no outward spur. As 
Tannbiin«er prepares to answer him. the orchestra 
resumes the first notes of that voluptuous moiwe in 
the overture, which piso formed the rhythm of the 
bacchantes' danee, when he, befiririne: of Venus hi« 
"Freedom !" still promised to continue to praise her 
charms. As if this sli^^ht band of a promise, which 
he flung behind him at partin?, were enonsrh to draw 
him down to perdition, the si>ectator, the moment he 
i* reminded of it. is seized with an instinctive terror, 
which increases moment by moment, like the awe 
preceding a catastrophe. As the strife errows more 
exciting, and more and more vehement rejoinders end 
with embittering the cruilry knight, the tones Itoeome 
clearer and higher every time that fatal remini*ecnce 
strikes the ear. till finally Tannhauser, desperate and 
be<ide him<>elf. takes up entire the strophe of the first 
act, and sings the same praises of the Goddess of 
Love, without reservation or disgniso. 

The amnz^m^'nt, terror and confusion of the tragic 
situation which notv follow*, are spontaneously 
cheeked by the gestures of Rliza*«eth, who throws her- 
self between him and danger. She espouses and de- 
fends in the most touching manner the cau*e of her 
faithless knight. She docs not hide the tears which 
swell her breast. Presently her voiee dies out in 
long-drawn tones, a* if her physical powers had for- 
saken her in this painful task ; presently her spiritual 
strength reanimates her, and. with more and more 
tonching and penetrating tones, she calls heaven and 
earth to witness that obstinacy here were sacrilege ; 
she is inspired to disarm their wild fury and com- 
mands them, in the name of the Saviour himself, to 
refrain from hasty condemnation. At the first an- 
swer, whieh Tannhauser bad made to Wolfram, she 
had felt her heart beat with passionate sympathv ; in 
confesMion of this, she bad given him a sign, which 
he however had not noileed, since in all other quar- 
ters he had found no favor ; she knew that, even if 
sin had scdnecd the bride-groom of her soul, it must 
have l»een through treaehery, for she neither donbtcil 
of his inborn high beartedness, nor of the means of 
his salvation. When they have shenlhefl their 
swords, Tannhiiuser's bold bearing yields to helpless 
exhaustion, nnd he sinks down at her feet. Eliza- 
beth concludes her prayer of highest love and sorrow 
with an exhausted, dying roice. Filled with wonder 
and amazement, all exclaim : "An angel came down 
from the etherial light, to announce to us God's holy 
counsel I" and those words are convoyed by a meto* 



dy wliich, cheerfully and mildly, rises and floats 
through several measures, during which this angelic 
being seems to l>eeome visible to our eyes. The 
compassionate, persuasive song of her, who has suc- 
ceeded in inspiring gentleness in the infuriated sonts 
of the rude knights, is very long, and written in a 
manner which cannot be lieiter characterized than by 
saying that it approximates to the church style. In 
it ap|»earrt that extraordinary rhythm, which in the 
following ensemble pieces (when the bystanders, 
smitten by this sublime interposition, dare not resist 
so heavenly a manifestation of love), seems to return 
the beating of those agitated, inspired, awe-stricken 
hearts. This grand fluale repeats also the principal 
theme of the aria of the princess and ends with a re- 
sumption of the melody : *'An angel came down," 
&c. Wagner has seen fit here to carry the melodic 
development of this chaos to the extremcsi limits of 
musical effect. Composed merely of men's voices, 
borne alon:^ by a single soprano, like a silver censer, 
whence ascend dark clouds of smoky incense, this 
chorus expresses a deep felt earnestness and spreads 
abroad that pious, devout feel;ng, which one is only 
wont to find in holy temples. The act closes with 
Tannhiiiiser's call to repentance. He joins the pil- 
grims, who are just then passing by the castle, and 
n*peating the fir^t fragment of their morning song, 
upon their way to Rome. 

[To be CoDtlnnad.] 



Beetho¥en*8 Centenary in Dresden. 

BT PROFESSOR E. P. EVANS. 
[From the Independent] 

Although the public mind is now chiefly occupied 
with military antl po'itical events, the Germans do 
not forget those heroes of art, who*« achievements 
have done more than all the triumphs of dipluiiiat- 
i^ts and fielil-niaDihals to render the nnme of their 
fatherland illustrious. A cheering evidence of this 
fact is fnrni<hed by the cnihu'»ia'»m with whi h the 
recent centennial anniversary of Bi'etlioven's birth 
has been celebrated throughout alt Germatiy, from 
the Baltic to the Alps. 

Here, in Dresden, the so called "Florence of the 
Elbe," ju<tly famous for its love of music and the 
fine arts, four d:iys were devoted to the celebration. 
The first fesiival'was held on the evening of the 16th, 
in the new and beautiful hall of the Trades Union, 
which was adorned for the occasion with a <*olossat 
statue of the great compO!*er by I'rofessor Schilling. 
The programme opened with the magnificent march 
and chorus from the "Ruin* of Athens." followed by 
a poem written by Adolf Stem, and recited in an ad- 
mirable manner by Fi&ulein Langcniiaun, of the 
Uoval Theatre. Then came Beethoven's overture 
**Ziir Ntimet»$t frier,*' hucceedod by a well-written and 
well-delivere I addr*»ss by Dr. Julius Pabst, and an 
unusually fine perfoi^mancc of ihc Ninth Symphony, 
with concluding chnraa. wliich is in many rei«prct8 
the grandest of Beethoven's creations. After the 
concert was ended, the banquet began, and continued 
till after four o'clock In the inorniiig, the sufistautial 
rcpjisi being enlivened by music and pocrfis and the 
eustomary pyrotechnics of po<<t prandial eloquence. 
On the evening of the 17th there was a celebration in 
the Roval Theatre, of which the first pirt consi^ted 
of an allegorical drama entitled "The Awakening of 
the Arr«," and written for the occa>*ion by Julius 
Kodenberg. In the opening scene the arts of poetry, 
architecture, sculptt?re. histrioni«'s, d inciiig, painting, 
and music (personified by actresses in appropriate 
costumes an«l with eharacteristic emblems) tvere seen 
reposing in sleep on bank* of cloud, having fled from 
the earth in consequence of the tnmuU and terroi^ of 
war. Suddenly the voices of an iiivisilde choir were 
heard ascending from the earth, and calling on the 
fair sisters to return and gladden the world with their 
presence. Gradually the arts awoke, and a discus- 
sion ensued as to the propriety of heeding the call 
nnd descending to dwell a^ain among men. Paint- 
ing declares that she lo*'cs to dip her pem-il in the 
wonders of creation, the glow of the morning or the 
colors of the sea, but not in blood ; Arehitecture la- 
ments the futility of her toil, sinee her most beautiful 
and costly structures are destroyed by the hand of 
war ; Poetry doubts whether a people in the splendor 
of its victories has any sense left f«»r art ; Sculpture 
despairs as she sees her finest images and most di- 
;vino forms broken in pieces ; Histrionics finds in 
these earnest days no place for her double inask of 
tragetly and comedy ; l)ancinj»^ the expression and 
embodiment of joy.'dares not enter, with tamlwurino 
and "light fantastic toe," the arena of international 
strife, which is trodden only by the iron feet of sol- 
diery ; Music alone is not despondent, but answers 
the complaints of her sisters with cheerful and pro- 
phetic words. A people, she says, to whom freedom 
Is dear will also cherish art as a sacred possession. 
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Not for fame or conquest, but for fatherland, thej 
seized the sword and sang a "song of home" as they 
marched to victory. Poetry will receive new inspira- 
tion from their heroic deedi ; for, without Achilles 
and his army, where would have been Homer and 
the Iliad 1 Architecture will teach how to erect a 
temple of peace with grander columns and stronger 
arches than heretofore — a new Parthenon, new Pro- 
pyloea : under the plastic hand of Sculpture new 
forms of heroism will step forth from blocks of mar- 
ble ; Htstrionicii will show the events of history in 
their eternal connection, and repre^nt them in trans- 
fiv^ured light for the instruction of future generations ; 
Painting will portray them in living colors on the 
canvas : and even the jocund Dance will feel incited 
to join and lead the festive throng. Music then calls 
npon her sisters to descend with her to the earth, 
where a great nation seems to forget the calamities 
and bitter stress of war. in its eagerness to do hom- 
age to the master who brought to them from Heaven 
the hiirhest revelations of harmony and symphony. 
As the sisters vanish behind the clouds, a' beautiful 
rainbow spans the sky — a symbol of the perfect unity 
in diversitv of the seven arts, and at the name time a 
herald of tlieir peaceful reign. The thinl scene was 
on the earth, and represented a public place, with a 
temple in the background. In the foreground were 
two altars, which the people were adorning with flow 
ers and strewing with incense, as they sane: the well- 
known chorux from Beethoven's "Ruins of Athens" 
•—''Schmuecktdie AUaereV* 

But the most remarkable feature of the whole drnma 
was the pHX-esfcion of the artists, who descended the 
steps of the temple and occupied seats on each side 
of the stage. First came the representatives of Poe- 
try—Goethe, Schiller, Tossing, Wolfram von Rschen- 
bach, Dante, and Shakenpeare. These were follow- 
ed by the composers— Mozart, Weber, Haydn, Bxch, 
Gluck and Handel ; the actors — Eckhof. Iffland, 
Devrient, Garrirk ; the architects— Erwin von Stein- 
bach (with a model of the Strasbourg Cathedral), 
Schinkel, and Palladio ; the painters — Raphael, 
Diirer, Rubens, Michael Angclo, I^onardoda Vinci, 
and RembrHndt ; the sculptors — Thorwald^en, 
Riiuch. and Peter Vischer. These illustrious dead 
were personated in the most peifect manner by actors, 
drcssfd in appropriate costnire and with a strikinglv 
faithful "presentment'* of the fares of the dcceascd[. 
Goethe, Schiller, Leasing, Shakespeare. Dante, Bach, 
Garrii'k, Raphael, Durer, Rubens, jMichael Angelo, 
and Rembrandt were easily recognizable as they ap 
peared on the stace. Panicularly fine was the' aria 
with chorus, in which the hope was expressed thai 
this festival miirhi be prophetic of the people's future, 
and a revival of the fatherland bring with it a revival 
of the arts. In the fifth scene the seven arts reap- 
peared on the earth, and a flash of lightning kindled 
the two altars, on the front of which were the words 
Freedom and Beanty in letters of Are. The drama 
clo^d with the choriH "G rramia!* Gcrniania 1", 
after which there was a representation of what Dr. 
Pab^t calls *'ihe queen of the operas," Beethoven's 
Fidelio. Those who are acquainted with the sineers 
of Germany will have a sufficient guaranty that it 
was excellently performed in the fact that Rocco and 
Florcstan were sunjr by . Sc-iria and Von Witt, and 
Fidelio and Marcclline bv Mme. Kainz Prnuse and 
Mine. OttoAlvslcben. On the evening of the 18th 
Goethe's Remont was given, with the mnxic of Beet- 
hoven's Egmont ; and on the evening of the 19ih 
there was a repetition of Rodenberg's Altesiirical 
Drama, followed by a concert of selections from Beet- 
hoven — amont; them the Aria **Ah Per/ido/* sung 
by Frftiilvin Zimroermann, with the clear and pure 
tone* for which her voice is remarkable. 

"Beethoven is Germany" says Victor Hugo. Of 
all the arts, however, music i« the mc!»t cosmopoli- 
tan ; and of all composers, Beethoven is the mo«t 
difficult to confine within goocrraphical or national 
Iraundaries. Since his death, forty-three years ago. 
he has constantly increased in popularity — not only 
in Germany, but throughout the civilized world ; so 
that it may be safely aftscrted that his works are now 
performed more than tho>e of all the other clas<)ical 
cornposers put tot;ether. In the symphony, which is 
the most comprehen.<«ive form of pure instrumental 
music, he stands unrivaled and unequaled. Com- 
pared with these free and bold creations, the produc- 
tions of Haydn and Mozart are timid and feeble. In 
them the great master revealed himself as in no other 
of his works. His deafness deepened and intensiflcd 
the peculiar character of these compo.sitions, as is 
clearly seen in the Ninth Symphony. As the blind 
prophet discerned the future without his vision being 
disturbed by any fleeting phenomena of the present, 
so the deaf musician listened to soul entrancing har- 
monies from within, unbroken by the fret and stir of 
common life around him. 

Dresden f December, . 1 8 70. 



The History of Mtuioi 

SIXT1I LECTURK BY MR. J. K. PAINE. 

[Reported for the Dall7 Advertiser, Jan. 14] 

In his lecture last Saturday, Mr. Paine began with 
a description of the notation of the middle ages, and 
proceeded from that to the tonal methods then em- 
ployed. In discussing these he remarked that, al- 
though they aflbrded, by their greater number and 
complexity, more variety in composition, yet the mu- 
sic, compared to that of later times and the present, 
was stlflT and objective rather than sympathetic and 
subjective. From these topics he passed to the his- 
tory of musical instruments, selecting the organ as 
the first, becau«e, when all others were left to ama- 
teurs and the dilfttanti, this was used by the great 
masters. Describing the first organ, ho said it con- 
tained but one row of pipes and had keys a foot 
long and three or four inches wide, which were 
struck with the elbows and fi«t^. He (rave short 
sketches of the first organists, Italian and German, 
and by way of illustration performed on the piano 
two of the ancient compo«itiotia. He described in an 
interesting way the leader musical in«truments of the 
middle ajres, tracins: their rhan(;<>s and modifications 
into their present forms. The lute he considered as 
in some sort a progenitor of the piano, liavin? been 
the instrument of amateurs and hou!«eholds in the 
olden days. Speakincr of the difficulty of kcepin&r 
lutes in tune, be quoted a remark that if a person 
k«»pt a lute eiehty years he would have occupied sixty 
of them in tuniner his instrument. He added that it 
wa!« said that to keen a lute in Paris co«ts as mu'*h as 
to keep a horse He mi*ntioned aeveral instruments 
which had become nearly or quite obsolete, one of 
them hcinu: a kind of bassoon with a month piece in- 
serted in a bajr, which, being inflated wiih wind, 
caused the instrument to produce what Practorius 
described as a cackling sound. In the course of his 
lecture he introdiici'd the fart that Bach first taught 
the use of the thumbs in fing<>ring, onlv three fingers 
having lieen employed previously, while the thumbs 
were regarded as incumbrances. Having concluded 
his lecture, Mr. Paine treated th« audience to a per- 
formance of Dr. Bull's "King*8 Hunting Jig." 

SEVBNTII LECTDRB. JAlf. 21. 

Mr. Paine's subject on Saturday last was the origin 
and early progress of dramatic music, beginning with 
the religious dramas of the carlv chnrch and ending 
with the establishment in a crude form of opera and 
oratorio. Having remarked that the epic f«»rm pre- 
ceded the dramatic in mnsic as well as in poetry, and 
that the Christian church, after setting its face against 
the theatre. finaUv gave it not onlv countenance but 
encouragement, Mr. Paine proceeded to give the his- 
tory of the plays and dramas which subsequently de 
veloped themselves into opera and oratorio. The 
miracle plays, or as they were subsequently vaguely 
called, mysteries, were in vogue quite early, and be- 
fore the tenth century they were popular and exer- 
cised a powerful effect on the people. The«e plays 
wore ori'.Mnally performed wholly by ecelcsiastics. 
Afterwards laymen were allowed to take part, and at 
a litter period the participation of priests was forbid- 
den. 

Strolling musicians becamo the performers, and 
the subjects and the manner of treatment became not 
only secular but vulgar. The plavs, even when sa- 
cred, had gradually increased in length until they 
occupied sereral davs in the p^^rformance. The mov- 
able stage was divided into three parts. Abovo was 
the celestial choir ; l)olow, on the second stage, was 
the congregation of saints, and the remainder of the 
singers occupied the lowest stage. At one side was 
the mouth of a cavern, from which issned the most 
frightful howls, supposed to represent the agonies of 
the damned. The jesters and huffbons were assigned 
this task of howling, and they issued from the mouth 
of the cavern to assume the comic parts of the drama. 
In England these mysteries were performed and the 
whole drama of the universe was represented from 
the creation to the day of judgment. The several 
guilds had different subjects assigned to them, — to the 
dyers the deluge, to the tanners the creation, to anoth 
er the fall of Lucifer, and so on. Only one of these 
mystery plays has remained to the present time, — 
performed once in ten years at Obcr-Ammergau in 
the Bavarian Tyrol. It was performed last year, but 
not as usual through the entire season, owing to the 
interruption caused by the war. 

There was another class of plays set to music, of 
which the "Bobbin and Marion" of Adam de la 
Halo was an example. A specimen from this work 
was given in the second lecture. In the pasxiou 
plays there was nothing spoken. The storv and the 
dialogues were intoned, and the words of the people 
sung by a chorus. It was a common custom to give 
the words of the several characters in part harmony. 
Mr. Paine gave a singular description of an enter- 



tainment provided on the occasion of the marriage of 
the Duke Sforza with Isabella of Arragon in the 
fourteenth century, and of the masks, which were long 
a popular class of dramatic entertainments, into 
which music was introduced. In all these perform- 
ances solo singing was unknown, even np to the six- 
teenth century. All the speeches of single characters 
were sung in the form of madrigals by persons be- 
hind the scenes. There was a curious play of this 
period wherein a servant accidentally pulls the spigot 
out of a wine-cask and lets the liquor out. The mas- 
ter and servants grope on the floor, berating each oth- 
er in Ave part harmony until the unlucky spigot is 
found. It was toward the middle of the sixteenth 
century that a composer conceived the idea of giving 
the highest part of a madrigal to be sung by a single 
voice and the other parts to be performed on instru- 
ments. But this was not like the aria system of the 
present day. The melody had no beauty of its own 
disjoinsd from the accompaniment. * 

The invention of the opera and the oratorio, about 
the l)eginning of the seventeenth century, Mr. Paine 
conceived to mark the second of three great ages in the 
development of music, — the first being the reforma- 
tion of church music in the middle ages and the third 
the improvement of instrumental music in the eight- 
teenth and nineteenth centuries. Mr. Paine gave s 
sketch of the origin of the opera in the effort of Flor- 
entine musicians, who met at the house of Bardi, to 
revive the ancient Greek tragedies ; and of the orato- 
rio in the church concerts. A specimen of each was 
given. — a recitative from one of the earlier operas hr 
Peri, composed for the marriage of Henry IV. of 
Franee, and another from an opera or oratorio of the 
"Soul and Body," both interesting as illustrating the 
progress which solo dingers had attained in that age. 
Although we speak of these specimens of- dramatic 
music as recitative, they diflTer widely from the reci- 
tatives of our da^, being about midway between that 
Mass of music and the aria. Mr. Rudolphsen sang 
both selections finely. The early operas were at- 
tempts to revive Greek tragedies, but they must have 
differed widely from thojie dramas. The eflfort. how- 
ever, rcsulied in the introJuction of a new element 
in musical development, which afterwards grew and 
improved very rapidly. 

EIGHTH LECTURE, JAN. 28. 

One of the ino«t InterexUnic thus hr. The general subject 
WM the sei-ood period of the Op^re, and the manner in whtoh, 
under vnrtous Intlnenoes, it emerged from the crude and Im- 
perfect form in which it first appeared, tnnn the bands of Oal- 
ilel, Cecclnl and their eontemporanes, to a more artlatle and 
pleaxlng and popular form. The vocal illniitratlont of eeveral 
yneecmWe eompoeem were given with the admirable aietatanee 
of Mm. B%rrj. and were sufflelently numerous to Indicate the 
very substantial and rapid progress made in a Tcry short time. 

Mr. Paine gave a description of the opera of ^'Berenice,*' 
performed at Padua on a jreat occasion toward the end of the 
•Ixtcnth century, introducing choruses of one hnodred vir- 
gins, one hundred horsemen, and several others of equal num- 
bers accompanied by one hundred mnelcians on horse-back. 
Two clephaute and two lions were also bronjEbt npon the 
stage, and the whole scene was one with which no spectacular 
play of modern times can compare. The first perfonnance of 
an opera as a public exhibition for the people was at Venice, 
and before the close of the sixteenth century three hundred 
and fifty>f«T«n operas by forty different composers had been 
performed, but it was not un il later that the name of opera 
was given to these works. Monteverde, who was a native of 
Cremona and was born In lfi68, was one of the greatest musi- 
cians of his time. lie was an InnoTator In the Introdoction of 
discords. Indeed, there Is hardly a dissonant Interval In use 
in modern music which he did not employ. There was a great 
deal of contempt exhibited at the time of Monteverde's '*mai4c 
of the future." His most Talnable Improvements were In the 
Increased efficiency given to the orchestra and In the Introdac- 
tion of the true arioso style. The orchrstra he caused to give 
very much more dramatic Intensity to the aroompaniments 
He also was the first to preface the opera with an Instrumental 
OTertnre, which he called a toccata. One of these toccatas. It 
was prescribed, was to be plsyed through three times befbre 
the rise of the curtain. lie was also the first to use the trem- 
olo efftfct on the stringed Instruments, a practice which wss 
very murh derided at first, but which has steaillly held its 
place and has come to be regarded as a perf^tly legitimate 
effect. An Interesting selection from Montererd«*s opera of 
** Ariadne" was sung by Mrs. Barry. A brief sketch of Cavalll 
followed, and a Siclliano of his composition was sung, and was 
received with evident pleasure by the IL^teners. 

Carisslml, who flourished during the middle and toward the 
close of the seventeenth century, dying In 1090, was the origi- 
nator of the chamber cantata— a composition re.«emh|inf the 
opera In form, but performed without scenery, end the mod- 
ern oratorio, except that Its subjiict was always secular. He 
also greatly Improved the reciUtive and air, and exerted on 
the progress of music a much greater influence than is usually 
allowed him. He wroto many oratorios and masses. As a 
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rioffsr he wm vny MulMst ftnd TMtly Improrad tbt T«MaIia- 
Hod of hif period. Chamber eaDtetaa nonlded the popvlar 
tMte for mnrie and exerted netrlj ae moeh infloenee in de- 
termining Ita Ji»nn aa madrigUa had done a eentory earlltr. 
Solo dnging beeaoM very mush in TOgne, and the beanlital 
M diatlngnlabed flmn the elevated etjie began to prerail In 
Italj. Mr. Falne*a reaarka on Carlndmi were Ibllowed by a 
aeleefelon ftom that oMnpoeer'B eantata on the death of Maiy, 
Qneen of Beota,— « moat beanttftil eompoeltion, taU of melody 
and eontalning many auggwtione of the modern Italian aria. 
Mr. Paine ealled attention to the atlflRoeai and kek of motion 
in the aoooopaniment, to whieh attention waa not paid Teiy 
generally until aomewhat later. 

Stradella waa one of the moat prolUle eompooata of thia age, 
and.aoflwaahia worka have been praeenred, the beat. A 
Btory Ib related that he waa to have been murdered by hired 
i w a i i hii , and the thne ehoeen waa at the pertormaaoe of one 
ofhiaoratorioa. The aaaaadna were, however, ao mneh tan- 
pieeaed by the exeellenoe of the mnele and the raptnrea of the 
Uatenera that they relented and would not take the lift) of a 
Btan who oontributed ao muoh to the pleaanre of the world. 
Btradalla'B prayer la a very well known eompodtlon, but it 
beara internal erldenoe of having been eompoeed at a later 
period. 

Germany waa a willing learner In mualoal art firom Italy. 
With oiM or two exeeptlona every known ft>rm of modem mu- 
aichadita origin In Italy. Germany had the not leea honor 
ofenlaiging and ennobling each Ibrm aa It appeared. The 
moat noted of German compoeer e of the 17th century waa 
Sohttta, who died in 1673. He waa edueated in Tenlee, but In 
earrylng to Germany the Italian forma he did not foiget hie 
nationality. Hie eompoeltfona have a distinct German atyle. 
He waa the flrat to introdnee the opera in Germany. Beeidea 
being thoroughly educated In all branchee of learning he waa 
mndi ee t eemed for hie sterling qualitiee aa a man. He wrote 
murfe fbr the Paiaion aa dcaeribed by the four evangelleta, and 
gave to the modem aaered eantata Ita style. Mr. Paine dee- 
eifbed the cantata of the "Oonvenlon of St. Paur> by Sohttta, 
showing that very striking dramatic eflBCte could be produced 
by the use or music alone. Mr. Paine spoke of Echttts as the 
direct forerunner of Bach and Haadd. 

OontempomneouB with flchUta in Germany there aroae a 
grsat nutster of muric in Italy,~8carlattl,— who died hi 1676. 
Meet of his compodtlens have been loet, ibr reasona which the 
leetnrer subsequently explained. But he was a most proUfle 
composer, ibr besldee numerous other prodnctiens he is said 
to have written one-hundred operaa, Ave hundred cantataa 
and two hundred maaeea. The glory of the Italian opera be* 
gins with Scarlatti. He exerted great Influence on the dra- 
matle chaiacter of the art of singing, addsd greatly to the re- 
finement and expreaslon of the accompaniment and introduced 
the overture with marked cAct. The reign of melody waa 
foirly inaugurated under him. To illustrate his style, Mrs. 
Barry aai^ two seleetfons tnm one of his cantataa. Mr. Paine 
ealled atteuHon to the fiwt that in the flitt, a recitative, there 
waa a great likenees to the form afterwards so largely need by 
Bach, and that the air which foltowed waa muoh similar to the 
later composltiona of Handel, who was a close student of Scar- 
latti'a works. Tlie two sdeetlons were very pleasing and in- 
structive. Mr. Paine cloeed his lecture with a deeoriptlon of 
an open of the early daya, where the machinist waa of more 
consequence than either the author of the play or the compo- 
ssr of the music. The opera in qneetion had its scene laid in 
ihelnfomal regions, and flrom the description given must 
have been both foarftel and grotesque. 
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Sixth Symphony Gonoert 

The concert of Thorsdaj, Jan. 26, came in the 
midat of a Tiolent snow-storm ; jet the Music Hall, 
inside, wore as genial an aspect as ever, with hardlj 
a perceptible thinning oat of the lai^e and constant 
andience that has become identified vrith these occa- 
sions. The orchestra were in fall force (13 first Tio- 
lins, 10 second, 8 riolas, 7 'cellos, 7 basses^, and did 
their best (which is now moch of the time very good 
indeed) in the performance of the following pro- 
gramme: 

•Vorq»leI to "Lohengrin" R. Wagner. 

Aria: "Brbarme dich*' ("0 pardon me, m7 God"), from 
the St. Hatthew Passion Music. (Oroheatral aociim- 

panlmcnt completed bj Robert f mns J. S. Bach. 

Mrs. C. A. Barrr. 
The Violin Solo bj B. Ustemann. 
**Plinoforte Concerto, No. 8, In minor, Op. 68. 

Hoscheles. 
[Born 179& ; Died, March 10, 1870.] 
J. 0. B. Parker. 



Third Symphony ("Scotch"), in A minor, op. 56- 

HcQdelssohD. 
••Songn: 

a. "Boee, Meer und Sonne . " [From Bttckert<s "Lleb- 

esfrUhling.'n Op. 87, No. Schumann. 

b. "Verdi Pratt." firam the Opera "Aldna". . . .Handel. 

c. "In the Spring" Op. 32. No. 8 Frana. 

Mm. 0. A.Barry. 
Orerture to "William Tell" Roeiinl. 

Haydn, Mozart, Bkxtrovbn, Schubert, Mendels- 
sohn — BO far had we got in the succession of great 
Symphonists before and after Beethoven (to whose 
memory the whole series of ten concerts is dedicated 
by placing a Symphony of his — in fact a whole Beet- 
hoven programme almost — in the first and last con- 
certs also, making him the alpha and omega of the 
series). ThiM week Schnmann came, as next in or- 
der of succession, and next time comes Oade. Men- 
delssohn famishing the central feature, this whole 
programme was in a measure fitly toned to him ; 
at least, with the exception of the opening and con- 
dading overtures. 

The "Scotch Symphony," his greatest orchestral 
work, has in it much that is brilliant, jubilant and 
sunshiny, as well as mach that is wild and grand and 
mystical as on the shore of the great deep. It is ex- 
tremely picturesque throughoat. Nor does it confine 
itself to impressions of nature ; it catches also here 
and there the humor of Scotch life, as in the little 
mocking cadence in the second movement ; and it 
goes off with a rollicking sort of "We won't go home 
till morning" choms in the brief Finale in the major. 
And yet to us the dominftnt impression always after 
an elaborate work of Mendelssohn is sad, contempla- 
tive, akin to gentle, passive reverie. A Symphony 
by Beethoven, Schabert, Schumann, or by father 
Haydn, sets a very different tone. With Mendels- 
sohn, the Aria by Bach and the Concerto by Mos- 
cheles helped to complete a picture in a certain deli- 
cate, subdoed, gentle tone of color. Bat it is indeed 
a noble Symphony, full of invention, of beautiful 
ideas, showing a masterly control of all the orchestral 
resources, and developing with perfbct unity to the 
end. There are many times when, perfect as we 
know such a work to be, we are not in the mood to 
enter into it. But this time it truly spoke to us with 
power, and brought renewed assurance that Mendels- 
sohn also is great, if in a way of his own which pos- 
sibly is not the greatest. In the rendering of the 
whole work Mr. Zbhrahn's orchestra seemed all 
alive and careful and particularly happy. 

— ^Bnt, to take things in their order, — the short 
prelude to "Lohengrin," which, as we have said be- 
fore, is just a piece of broad musical perspective, a 
sort of atmospheric picture without break or visible 
step taken anywhere, tones growing out of tones as 
forms and colors in "dissolving views," was rendered 
with a parity and delicacy, and a finely gradaated 
eretcendo, which moat have given an impression of 
beauty as weil as of mystery, to those who have 
found it wild and uncouth before. To understand 
it fully, one of course must know Wagner's opera ; 
and then he will know why it begins with the aerial, 
white tones of the violins thrilling at a height where 
it Is so difficult to keep them true and even ; and 
why the other instruments with cool, gradually 
deeper, larger tones steal in so imperceptibly, and 
the whole keeps broadening and greatening until, 
with the startling, sublime fortissimo of the whole or- 
chestra, yon feel that the mystery at first so distantly 
descried, far over the wateir, is now close upon you 
(the arrival of Lohengrin in the boat drawn by 
swans) ; and then, with brief suggestion of the tragic 
complication his arrival causes, the withdrawal in the 
same miraculous manner, and the picture finishing as 
it began with the thrilling pianissimo in alt. There 
certainly is poetry in the conceptiob, and we think 
Wagner has made it palpable in tones. Sudi a 
breath of "futore" music, while it ministered to the 
demand of curiosity, was not in violent contrast to 
or ont of keeping with what followed. 

The Aria from the Passion music {^'Erhatmedich") 



had been sung twice before by Mrs. Barrt in former 
series of these concerts. Tet no one knows it too 
well ; very few well enough to feci themselves famil- 
iar with or half appreciative of its beauty, and its 
deep, tender, quiet and unspeakably religious feeling. 
In fact the charm of such melody, inwrought and in- 
tertwined with such accompaniment, is inexhaustible. 
We but begin to know it when we hear it once. Of 
course it is not popular music ; it is not brilliant, 
startling, sensuous, or catching. But it is profound- 
ly edifying, and its beauty is of the kind that is eter- 
nal ; the deeper one's experience in life, the more 
oneknowsof sorrow and of trial and has felt after 
some divine and snre support, the more beautiful, the 
more sweet and comforting and quickening will he 
find this music. Therefore it becomes a duty, in the 
making up of serial masical programmes with a view 
to higher masical culture, to open now and then some 
glimpses into this too long strange element of the 
divinest and sincerest music ever written, and so 
make a beginning, by little and little, with our public 
of an acquaintance with Sebastian Bach ; for so long 
as he remains a stranger to us, we have not yet pene- 
trated into the holy of holies of the temple of harmony, 
nor is our life intrinsically musical. Like an old 
masterpiece of painting, an Aria like thia must be 
brought ont from time to time,— the same piece^and 
seen in a bettor and better light, with better skill of 
exhibition (or performance) and better preparation on 
the hearer's part : and while we listen or muse aAer- 
wards, the fire will surely bum within us. True, its 
appeal is most interior and private, and therefore 
what is called effect with a large andience, followed 
by loud applause, is not to be expected ; it is too 
good for that But when a few of these melodies 
shall thus have become somewhat familiarised to our 
best andience, when their sweetness shall have sunk 
Into the souls of not a few, then there will come the 
strong desire to hear, and the ardor and courage to 
study and perform the Passion Music as a whole » 
and we shall stand more on the level of the advanced 
musical caltare of to-day, and shall know better how 
to assign to every kind of music its due and relative 
degree of consequence. Mrs. Barrt is so far our 
best interpreter of such serious, sustained, sincere, 
quiet melody. She has studied it with real interest, 
and though her tones do not carry all the weight nor 
thrill with all the brightness of some fingers, yet the 
rich, sweet, sympathetic quality of her voice, her ex- 
cellent phrasing, and above all the refinement and ex- 
pression of her singing, go far to make Bach's music 
truly felt. Since her brief stay abroad she seems to 
give out her tones with greater freedom, and by the 
earnest, close attention of the whole audience it was 
evident that the piece was more truly appreciated than 
ever before. What she lacked of opportunity (in a 
piece so sombre) for more open, livelier response, she 
had in full measare in the three charming songs by 
Schumann, Handel, and Franz, — each a model in its 
kind, and sung delightfully, with fine pianoforte ac- 
companiment by Mr. Parkbr. 

The Goaeerto in minor by Moeohelee waa given, Ibr the 
flrat time In Boston, partly in honor to the memoiy of the 
maeter, who died kat Mareh in Leipaic. one of the fcremoat 
mnaieal ohazaeteie of the laet half century, the friend of Men- 
delMohn, the pupil of Beethorin, intimate with all the great 
mnaidana, one of the meet renowned of teeebere and at a bmu 
ao honored and belo?ed by all. Hie piano eompoaltlotta are 
Tery nnmerone ; and there la mueh among them, of hit earlier 
and middle period, which dmurret to IWe. Among the Oon- 
eertoR of importance, when we go outside of BeethOTea, Mo- 
aart, Mendelaeohn and Chopin, [and our ooneerti haTe long 
clnce, with the exception of Monrt, ezbanated that list], what 
lamaine of equal intereet with this which la eeteemed the bert 
of thoee by Moeehelee ? It ranks at leapt with thoae by Hum- 
mel, and, to onr mind, baa fu more of original poetle quality, 
where the other baa bnt graeefal paaeage work. The flrat 
movement Is tnW of flue and delicate beauty. The 1 jading 
tbemej and etUl more the melodious eeeond theme, both pre- 
sented at Bome length first In the finely Instrumented orehea- 
tral prelude, are of a meet winning character. The farther 
expoeltton and ▼ariatlon of them by the piano la entirely in 
the genial of Uie Instrument and grows in intereet to the 
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end. Tb«ire ia a (lelicato and tubtls charm throughout all itt 
modulation.^ and changet of form and phrase. A thorough!/ 
gftiial flrH moTcment, In the handling of the orchestra u well 
aN of the principal Iniierument. Only too delicate, perhaps, for 
full appreciation by a great audience at a flret bearing. The 
Adagio, opening with home and baiwoone in rich, solemn 
chords, seems almost too short, so full of beauty is it ; and 
the manner in which the rix-elght rhythm of the Finale grows 
out of what seems but a passing ornamental figure [In triplets] 
of the Adagio, Is quite ftlicltous. Mr. Parker played it con 
amore^ entering fully into the spirit of (he work, as if he were 
doing hrartfelt honor to his old Leipzig master. Indeed he 
neyer played so well ; from first to last it was all clear, clean, 
finely phrased, with a crisp, Tital accent, and a true intelll- 
geoce and taste combined with a remarkably ttm and finished 
technique. Both the piece and the performance gave great 
satisfaction, though of course Beethoren smites with a surer, 
grander power, and Chopin wooe with a more Irreelstible, se- 
duetive InTltatioo, [which the good Moecheles, however, did 
resist]. 

Attheclneeofsttchaeoneert, the Tery fhmlliar, brilliant 
Oferture to "Tell" might seem snperfiuoos. But it was per- 
haps in relVeshlng contrast to the rather sQbdaed and medita- 
tive tone of the whole programme, and it was one of those 
thoroughly **popular" things so often called for, whioh hap- 
pens at the same time to be thoroughly good. 

Thi» week [Seventh Conceit] Schumann takes his tarn as 
Symphonist, with the B-flat,or ^'Cologne'* Symphony. This 
forming the second part ; the first part consisting efbls "Gen- 
OTCTa" Overture; Chopin's F-mlnor Coneerte. played by Huao 
LioicHARD ; and a new compoeitlon by Bennett, called Fanta- 
sie-Om-erturf to Moore's *' Paradise and the Peri." 

For the Eighth Concert [Thursday, Feb. 28] the programme 
oflisrs : Part I. Overture to "Medea,** Chrrubini ; Symphony 
in C minor, No. 1, Gade, [It has been found Impossible to 
procure the parts for Oade In A mlndr ; bat this No. 1 is by 
fkr his beet, and has not been heard here for several yoars]. 
Part II. Sckumann^i Overture to Byron'a "Manfired," and an 
Entr'acte from the same, never before played here ; for eon- 
elusion the Orchestral Suite in C, by R^ff [fltat time]. 

Mr. B. J. Lang's second Concert at the Globe 
Theatre, Feb. 2, had the same select, large nadience, 
and offered the following matter : 

QuinUt in C, Op. 103, for two YioUns, Ylola and two 

'Cellos Frans Schubert. 

Allegro ma non troppo. Adagio eapreesivo. Seherao. 

Finale. 

Pianoforte Concerto in C msjor, Op. 16 Beethoven. 

Allegro eon brio. Largo. Allegro. 

Ballade In A flat major, op. 49 Chopin. 

Trio in D minor, for Pianoforte, Violin and 'Cello. 
Holto Allegro agitato. Andante con moto tranqulllo. 
Soheno. Allegro assal appassfonato. 

The Schubert Quintet with two 'Cellos (Messrs. 
Fribs and Auo. Ukindl, — the riolins and viola by 
Messrs. Schdltzb, Mbisbl and Rtan), has been 
an important feature in the Mendelssohn Quintette 
Club programmes, from time to time, these ten 
years, and it is always welcome for its rich, full 
polyphony, and largo plan in accordnnco therewith, 
as well as for the genuine flavor and the Sckwung (as 
Germans sajr) of the Schubert genius. Mr. Lang had 
ample sphere for all his fine, clear, finished technique, 
and tasteful phrasing and accent in the earliest of 
Beethoven's five Concertos, which, though by no 
means so grand as the fifth or so subtly poetic as the 
fourth, is full of charm, singularly naive and honest. 
It had been played but onco before in Boston, and 
then hy Mr. Lang at a Symphony Concert three 
years ago. This time, with only the shadow of an 
orchestra (string quartet with double-bass) it sound- 
ed to us more dry and tamo than then ; and the very 
elaborate cadenzas (by Moscheles ?) seemed drawn 
out to tedious length. The Scherzando character of 
the Finale is full of crisp, sunshiny humor. We are 
thankful for the too rare chanoe of hearing such a 
work. The Ballade of Chopin, begintiing grave 
and march like, was finely rendered. But the real 
awakening life of the concert was in the superb 
Mendelssohn Trio, which went to a charm. 

For next Thursday afternoon Mr. Lang's pro* 
gramme shows: a Quartet (No. 67) by Haydn ; a 
Capriccio, for piano, by BerDiett (E major, op. 22) ; 
for another piano solo, LiszCb "Benediction de Dieu 
dans la Solitude;" and the great B-flat Trio of Beet- 
hoven. 

Boston . Consbrvatort.— A goodly show of 



talent and of progress was made by pupils of Mr. 
Eiciibbrg's school at the quarterly concert in the 
crowded Boston Mu^ic Hall last Wednesday after- 
noon. They were all solo performances. The most 
remarkable, and indeed exceptionally interesting, 
were the specimens of violin playing by a picturesque 
young girl of hardly thirteen (Miss Persis Bell), and 
a still younger lad (Master A. Van Raalte). The 
former played the Andante from the Mendelssohn 
Concerto with purity of tone, true intonation and 
good style, really surprising. The boy, a bright and 
playful looking chit, was equally successful with the 
well known Mayseder variations. And both together 
gave a clear, euphonious rendering of a by no means 

easv Duo Concertante by Dancla. It is somethins:, 
truly, if wo have begun to raise such pupils, though 
the cases doubtless are exceptional. There was good 
piano playing : of a Chopin Waltz, by Miss C. B. 
Nickels; a Duo from /ti9o/«tto (Wolfl) by Misses 
Starr and Nickells ; a Mendelssohn Capriccio, by 
Miss Smith, and, particularly, the first ftiovement of 
the Beethoven Sonata in B flat, op. 22, by Miss E. 
Spicer. The singing, chiefly under Mme. Johann- 
sen's direction, she playing the accompaniment, 
was highly creditable ; that of the Prayer and Bar- 
carolle from Meverbeer's "Star of the North," bv 
Miss Hungtington, was indeed remarkable and fu\l 
of promise. The two pieces on the Great Organ (a 
Vorspiel by Bach, and part of one of Handel's Con- 
certosj we did not not hear. 

■' ' ■ <^e»i .1 1 I. 

The sweetest songs are those 

That few men ever hear 
And no men over sin^;. 

The clearest skies are thoso 

That farthest off appear 
To birds of strongest wing. 

The dearest loves are those 

That no man can come near 
With his best following. 

—Robert Kdley Weeks. 

PniLADELPHiA.— The Evening Bulletin (Jan 16) 
speaks of a series of concerts, than which none in 
this country were ever yet conceived with a more 
pure artistic motive, or persevered in with a more dis- 
interested, brave devotion. We are glad to hear that 
the eflTort persisted in, largely at her own cost, for 
several years, by the lady who originated them, is at 
length beginning to meet with its reward. The Bul- 
letin says : 

Miss Jackson's Parlor Concert at Natatorinm Ilall, last Sat- 
urday night, was one of the most dellghtfal of a very charm- 
ing aeries. The programme was filled with selections ftom 
classical eompoaeni, and it found in the fine artists who con- 
duct theee entertainments skllftil and sympathetic interpre- 
ters. The playing of Mr. Hennig and of Gnhleman was espee - 
tally good. The former gentleman never foils to display ex- 
quisite taste in his viofoncello performances, while Mr. Onhle- 
man, with his violin, invariably gives aatisfoctlon. Theee 
concerts deeerve more generous support than they have re- 
ceived. They are so good that It ought not to be difflcult to 
crowd the hall wherever they are given. 

Of Mr. Jarvis's third Soirdc the same journal tells 
us : 

The following remarkably Interesting programme was pre- 
sented : 

Piano Solo— Suite in « Bomenico Scarlatti. 

Sonate— Piano and Violin, No. 2, op. 78 lUIT. 

Messrs. Jar vis and Kopta. 

Concerto— Violoncello, B minor, No. 8 Goltennann. 

Rudolph Hennig. 

Piano Soloe— 1. Abendlled Schumann. 

2. Novelletten, E nuOo't Op. 21. *' 

Tloltn Solo— Suite for Violin Vienxtempe. 

Wenzel Kopta. 
Trio — Piano, Violin and 'Cello, f major, op. 6. . . .iSarglel. 

The studies of Scarlatti and the novelette of Schumann are 
at the very oppoelte extremes In piano-forte music, and their 
introduction at the same concert was a happy thought of Mr. 
Jarvis, for the contrast was a most Intereeting and Instructive 
one. There Is little danger that the claims or the merits of 
the latter compoeer will be overlooked, in our time, at least ; 
but there wae reason to fear that this fete might have been 
Scarlatti's, h%d not Mr. Hans von BUlow, la his enthnslastio 
researcheSf discovered among other valuable works these very 
intersatiog studies. Mr. Jarvis, accomplished in all the 
schools, interpreted them with proper fidelity to the tradi- 
tfons, and at his hands none of their perennial (keshness and 



beauty was lost. The Toccata may be portlonlariaed as hav- 
ing been endowed by him with a oharm which many very 
skllfbl artists would have foiled to give It. The Sonaia by 
Half is not entirely new here. It having been given by Measrs. 
Wolfetrfio and Colonne. Its merit, in many rcapeeCs, Is great, 
and a first hearing of It inclines one to the folth that, "htliiff 
of the gods," It Is deatioed to endure ; but fomillarity with It 
win, wa think, have the elbet of abating muah of our eothual- 
aam for it. The romantle aehool has added moeh that la al- 
ready valuable to the muslelan*a reperloire^ but a great part 
of the ionata Is romaaticlam run wild, and, in aplte of the 
graeefUl beanty of the alow movement, the work, in Its com- 
pleteneas lacks the indescribable element whldi forever dla* 
tingulshea genlna ftom mere talent 

Mr. Hennlg's parformaaee of the Qoltannann Oooearto was 
characteriaed by alMolate perfoetioa of Intonation, and a vig- 
orous bowing and brilliancy of exeontlon which Sttrpriaed ua 
even in this accomplished artist. He has never dona batter 
than upon thia occasion. 

Mr. Kopta'a seleetlona were not eapeclally happy. Mr. 
Vienxtemps, In these pleees, excites our cnrfoalty, perhapa, 
but not our Interest. The same ground haa been gone over ao 
foequently by Baah and Handel, that the praaant oompoaar 
would have been rarer of anooeaa In fkaaher flelda. HIa other 
works in the modem style all poasesa abundance of merit ; and 
If Mr. Kopta had produced any of them with the skill and ez- 
prssalon that he gave to theee palpable imitations, he would 
have had reason to be very prondof himeelf. 

There remalna to commend Mr. Jarvb's delicate treatment 
of the exquisitely graeeftilBafftcanaeriptlon, and his intelli- 
gent Interpretation of the novellette of Schumann, a noble 
and genial eompoeition, requiring bratna and marvellons tech- 
nique to give it adequate Justice, and the artistic performance 
of the Bargiel trio, a really eajoyable work, which nevw would 
have been written, perhapa, had Robert Schumann never 
lived. 

Philadelphia is, or has been, just now indulging in 

the Tliomas Orchestra concerts, in Miss Kellogg's 

concerts, and in the English Opera (offering such 

works as the "Marriage of Figaro," *'Martha,'» "Fi- 

delio," "Oberon," and "Der Froyschtttz.") Neo- 

komm's David was sung lately by the Handel and 

Haydn Society. 

Portland, Mb.— "The Boesini Club" is an asso- 
ciation of young ladies, pupils of the best teachen 
here, who meet weekly and practise for mutual in- 
struction and pleasure. They gave last month their 
first public concert, to raise money to buy a piano- 
forte. The following selections, we are told, were all 
done really well : 

Overture : "Die Waldnymphe," arranged fbr 4 hands. 

Bennett. 

Song: "Bird of the merry greenwood Abt 

Vooal Quartet : *'La (^U*' Rossini. 

Rondo Weber. 

Duet: "LaRegata" Veneatanl. 

Trio: "VienlaT mar'* GordigiaDl. 

Solo : "SeCrudele" Dooiaetti. 

Scotch Symphony [two movements], 4 h'ds. Mendelasohn. 
Aria : "OH angui d' inferno," flrom *'Maglo Flute." 

Monrt. 
Chorus : "The Lord is my Shepherd" Schubert. 

New Yoxk. — The 5ufi*s critic says of the third 
Philharmonic Concert : 

It was much better In the aelectlon of the plecea played 
than In the manner in which they were given. In the Over- 
ture, Scherso and Finale, by Schumann, there was some unn- 
suslly crude and slovenly playing. There were times when 
belated instruments were heard coming in after the others at 
a pause, and there was also a general lack of finish in much 
that was done. 

This was the mors noticeable by contrast with the recent 
coxcrrts given by Theodore Thomases oreheetra, which were la 
every respect superior to those of the Philharmonic Society. 
There are disadvantages as well as advantages In a large or- 
chestra. The Moaart symphony, for instance, which was 
played on Saturday evening, waa written for an orchestra half 
the slas of this one. Its delicacy and grace were rather over- 
powered by the number of the instruments. Mr. Bergmann 
appeared in the triple eharneter of conductor, composer and 
performer. A romania for bass clarionet, with aecom panlmen t 
for two clarionets and two baaroons, composed by him, waa 
given. It was a moat melodious and admirably constructed 
oompoeitfou, and eerved to display the qualities of an Instru- 
ment so rich, warm, and powerflil In tone, so extended In 
scale, and so beautifully voiced, that It Is an exceeding pity 
that It should not have found its place among orchestral In- 
atruments. It waa admirably played by Mr. Boehm ; and 
when we consider that to play an ordinary clarionet well is 
the work of a lifetime, he deasrves double credit for the skill 
with which he managed this exeeptfonal instrument. The 
etfect of theee five bass reeds played together waa very peculiar. 
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Th0 eolor o f the tone wm sombre, d«^ , warm , and i leh . There 
b always a loft laoguor in the aoandof eembfned reeds moving 

"To the Dorian mood 
Of flatao and soft reeordcrs ;" 

and this composition was ftiU of that subtle and soothing 
beanty. 

Much alike In spirit was the serenade for Ibnr Tlolonoellos 
by I^ehner, In wbleh Bertmann played seeond ^eello, Bergner 
playing the first. Mr. Bergmann has a strong and manly way 
of playing this Instrument, somewhat In eontrsjit with that 
of Mr. Bergner, who. though Indlnputahly ft eoneommiite ma- 
sleUn. rewrts too oonstantly to the tremolo. It Is a triek that 
catches the popular ear ; but when too often niied, it demoral' 
laee and weakens the general atyle. It Is like that fktal ribra- 
Ung quality of the voice that man j of our slncers think so fine 
and pathetic, and cultivate in that unhappy delusion. 

Pttsital Correspnbente. 

Nbw York, Jan. 30. — There has been plenty of 
music in New Yoric daring: the month of Jnnuarj. 
On the 14th inst. Miss Marie Krehs commenced a 
series of snperh piano forte recitals at Sreinway's 
small hall. This is the programme to the first : 

Sonata, E flat, op. 29 BeethoTon. 

Ml«sKrebs. 

ATeSIarIa A. Roeeh. 

Mme. Krebe-Mlehalesi. 

Gat Fngne Pcertatti. 

Impromptu. A flut Chopin. 

Novelette, No. 4, D Schumann. 

Mil* Krebe.' 

Waldesgespnicch Schumann. 

Mme. Krahs-Michaleei. 
Moonlight Sonata, C minor Beethoven. 

Milt* Krf bs. 

TWtr Npucierieer F. Sehnbert. 

Yaleocla^s Rose C. Krebe. 

Mme. Krebs-Mlchalsel. 

Walts, r mnjnr Rnbln«Mn. 

Rhapsodic Ilongrolse, No. 4 LIsit. 

MiM Krebs. 

The audience was the most critical that has been 
seen in Sreinway Hall for many months, for almost 
tvery pianist known in New York was present. The 
proflframmes were excellently rendered. At the 3rd, 
on January 38, she was assisted by Mr. Wenzel 
Kopta (violin) and Mr. Wm. Candidas (tenor). The 
fourth and last takes place this week. 

Miss Kellojrsf made her first appearance in this 
city, in oratorio, on Thursday, the 19th inst, with 
l^reat success, though it would have been much bet- 
ter if she had (^elected some other buildinji^ than the 
Academy of Music, which is the last place in New 
York to hold an oratorio performance in. The cho> 
ms sanjr well, but the orchestra was a disgrace to 
New York. 

Thco. Thomas visited ns last week, afVer a long 
absence, and irave two fine concerts. At the first 
(Jan. 27th) Miss Mehlic: played Liszt's Concerto in 
E flat, the orchestra playing a mixed programme. 
The second (Jan. 28) was a grand symphony con- 
cert, with this programme : 

Svmphony, No. 0, " Pastorale'* Beethoven. 

Concerto in Bmloc^ Chopin. 

Miss Mehlig. 

0»»Mt HIV. •• I'^u^t'* Wsguer. 

S>'|itft. np. tS'l Beethoven. 

Ilexameron [duet] Limt. 

Mbs Mi-hllg and Mr. Mills. 
Po6ffle Symphoniqne : '*Lee Preludes" Llsst 

The orchestra played snperbly, and so did Miss 
Mehlig. The audience was a large, orderly and 
attentive one. ThcKe are the only concerts which 
can be given by Theo. Thomas here this winter. He 
will of course return in the spring to Central Park 
Oarden. 

The third Philhormonic Concert of the season 

takes place next Saturday. The orchestral pieces 

are ns follows : 

Svmphony, P. *'Freneh'' Momrt. 

Overture, ''{Uknntela" Goldmark. 

Overture, Scheno et finale, op. 62 So umann. 

The soloists are Mr. F. Bergner (violoncello) and 
Mr. E. Boehm fbnss-clarinet.) 

The Church Mufiic Association have in prepara- 
tion for their second concert (Feb. 21) a now over- 
ture by Lindpainter "Jubel," Beethoven's Ma«s in 
C (played la^tyear, and repeated by general reqnent), 
and the "Spring" from Haydn's Seaions. They 



have al»a the entire mn«ic to "A Midsummer Nightts 
Dream," by Mendelssohn, for the last concert. 

J. M. w. 

Macon, (Gboroia), Jaw. 30.— The Maconites 
enjoyed last week an entertainment by the "Ade- 
laide Phillipps Concert Company," which was re- 
freshing to miuic lorers af)er a season of musical 
dearth. 

MIas Phillipps came unheralded and nnadverti«ed ; 
and as she enjoys a reputation more local than con- 
tinental, very few had heard of the fair cantatrice. 
But we presnme to say none could have felt any dis- 
appointment in her wonderfnl contralto voice. The 
compass of her voice, as well as her executive skill, 
as exhibited in h^r rendering of that most hackneyed 
concert aria : "Una voce poca fa** was astonishing. 
It seemed to as a perfect piece of vocal iaat ion. She 
rery graciously responded to all the encores, as did 
the other artists, and we were thereby compensated 
fDr a too short programme. A little ballad which 
fthe gave as an encore, called, we believe, "The Anqel 
o/* //« f?ote6iMA," sung in a hushed, snppre««ed so//o 
voce (most effiM-tivcly after a Laughing Song) still 
haunts us like a tuneful, sad spirit. But let mo ask 
if public singers will never weary of "Comin' thro' 
the Rye," and if daqtieun will never cease applaud- 
ing it ! The coqnetry of that bonnie Scotch lass is 
now acknowledged, and she certainly roust be pfiss^e. 

Mons. Levy excited a furore with his matchless 
performance on the Comet. What a charming in- 
strument it is in the hands of an accomplished play- 
er I His skillful producing and sustaining the rolup- 
tHous tones of the familiar melody. "The Last Rose 
of Summer,'* deliciou!«ly excited onr musical sensi- 
bilities, and enfolded us in a reverie, from which we 
sighed to be aroused. 

Mr. Ed. Hoffman, we suppose, would be startled 
to hear himself called a great artist or an komme de 
gfitie. He is neither, but we enjoyed -his masic not- 
withstanding. He played several original composi- 
tions with a pleasing grace and limpidity, on a light 
and sweet- toned Knabe Piano, just suited to hisptyle. 
The "Last Hope," by Gottschalk, hovierer, was 
rendered by him with less sentiment than we have 
heard from many amateurs. Mons. Hasler, if he had 
not been so extravagantly announced, would have 
astounded us more ; but we can say he had a pleat- 
ing voice, of no particular strength, co.npass or cul- 
tivation. 

We lefl the hall grateful. Grateful that these re- 
fined musicians had not passed ns by, and that wo 
had been mildly, not wildly entertained for one even- 
ing with music not severely artistic, bnt adapted to a 
people as yet untutored in musical classics. 

Priladblpria, Jan 16. Mr. Editor: — In yoar 
Journal of Music of this week yon publish a letter 
dated at Washington, D. C, in which appears 
the claim of the Choral Society of Washington to be 
the first American Society formed in the country for 
the production of male voice music. The "Abt" So- 
ciety of Philadelphia was organized in 1867 in this 
city, and at present consists of about thirty of the picked 
(male) singers of Philadelphia. No one has yet been 
admitted who is below the standard originally set up, 
consequently there is no "dead wood." They have 
twice performed Mendelssohn's Cantata "Sons of 
Art," which was given up by the German Societies 
in despair. In using the "Chickering Collection" 
they took ''at sight" any number of the collection 
yet published, which you wilt see is a fair testof abil- 
ity. The Conductor is Mr. Michael H. Cross of 
the Cathedral, a finished conductor and composer. 
The Vocal Union, a society of about the same num- 
ber of meml>ers. not rating as high as the "Abt," has 
nevertlieles^ a strong and well-balanced collection of 
voices. Conductor. E. J. WolMieflfer. They are the 
juniors of the "Abt" by about a year, so that two of 
our societies are older than the "Choral," and will be 
happy to contest the palm with them at any time. 

Ha Re Be 
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Pablliiked bv Oliver Dlta«B 9t C«. 



Vooal, with Piano Aooompanlment. 

Proposal. 4. B6 to f. M. S, Downt. 40 

Word* bj B*yftrd Tejlor. Ctiannlndy evert poen, 
nelodj and aeeoai|wnlment. Bung bj KIleaoD. 

*'The violet loTeo a euniiy bank, 

Tl>e rowellp lovce the lee, 
The werlet ereeprr loves the elm, 
Bat I love thee!" 

Separation. 4. Eh to e. J/. S. Dnwju. 40 

With Ite v«rM hanDOoyaad deep pathos, reminds 
one of the be»t Oerawn lODfi. 

Those scenes which were so dear to me ; or. The 

Georgian maid's farewell. S. F to 7 

Henry Schodler. 30 

Very Kmceful melody. The vorde ere well wrtetea, 
and eooteia a Ikrewell to the hills of Oeoifla. 

Two Little Shoes. Ballad. 3. A6 to d. 

Dr. Crabtre. 30 
Yery sweot and pethetle. 

"Two little ehoee Uld away In the drawer, 
TrMMired eo ftmdly,— never to be worn. 
Two little fbet InM away In the tomb 
Cold and all llfeleH,— aadly we mourn.'* 

Inatniiii«iitaL 

Onr Society Galop. 8. D6. H, B Hart. 30 

Mellow and sweet rather than brilliant Not only- 
"onr" eoelety , bat sodeiUe in geaeral wlU be pleaaed 
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Poetry of Motion. Danse Caprice. 5. C. 

S. B. Whitney, 60 

Mr. Whitney has been very fortaaate la the eompo- 
■Itloa of thle beaatlfel pleee, whieh eannot Ml to 
make a eenaatton, when played with any diffn« of 
ta»te and eseention. The melody of the dance is to- 
matkably preUy, and the IntermedlaU paonfes give 
all needed power and aprlfhtlioeas. 

Juvenile Reception Waltx. 3. F. 

Charlet J. Grate. 85 
Oood for a Juvenile itadent. Has a pretty air, a 
tremolo, and aome good rnns Ibr the left hand. 

Ton know how it 10 yourself. Polka. 3. F. 

Joeeph Poxnantki. 4O 
A ebaraeterletio and sprightly polka, with the aicl- 
ody of a bvorite song. 

Montague. Maxnrka Polka Caprice. 3. £&. 

John Simpton. 30 
Tariee to two, foar and five flala, and has alM a 
grmt variety of time and of arrangement, and is 
brilliant and melodioas. 

Booka, 
Eatoit's New Method for the Cornet. 1.50 

Thie handeomo and complete book eontalna a good 
elementary coaree, plain diraetione, a fine lelectloa 
of fkvonte aire, ao arranged that tbey nmy be played 
with the ordinary piano aecompanlment, and a law 
diftealt pieces, trioe. &e. as the Comet (or Little 
horn,) la not out of ptaee, when softly played. In ordi- 
nary rooma, thb book will famlah a new indaeeaMot 
toleara it. 



ABaasvuTioas.— Degreee of dlfflealty are marked ftom 1 to 
7. The fay la marked with a capital letter, as C, B flat, ke , 
a amall Roman letter marlu the hlaheat note, if oa tho alaff, 
an iudie letter the highest note, If ofteM theetaUL 



MosiOBTMAn.->Ha8iciasentby mall, the ezpenee being 
two centafbr every foar oancee, or fraction thereof, (aboat 
one cent for an onJUnary piece of manic). Permns at a 
ditftance will dnd the conveyance a caving of tioM and 
ezpenee In obtaining sappUes. Books can alao be seat at 
doable theee rates. 
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For Dvight's Journal of MuMc. 

To the TelegrapL 

Thoa wondrons livinjr chord 

Of Earth's mysterious lyre, 
What message dost thoa hring 

To nil the soal's desire ? 

Like the Eolian harp 

Thou moanest to the blast, 
But wilder, deeper tones 

Along thy lines have passed. 

Sighs from all sorrowing hearts 
Give thee thy ceaseless pain, 

Sweep o'er thy trembling strings 
And breathe to heaven the strain. 

But not with cricf alone 

Man's restless heart is torn, 
Not onir notes of woe 

Upon thy strings are borne. 

Hope, triumph, joy and love. 

These heating bosoms fill. 
With every puUe of life 

Thv swift vibrations thrill. 

m 

With all sweet harmonies 
That move the human breast 

O blend one strain from heaven 
And make us wholly blest. 



For Dwiglit's Jonmal of Hasle. 

The Opera. 

New York, Feb. 17. — The first performance 
of Herr Krackajoke^y'ft new Opera, **Orpbeus 
in Hades," on Monday evening last, at the new 
East River Theatre, was a decided sensation in 
our dramatic and musical world. We can give 
in words but a faint idea of the original work, or 
of its spirited representation. The composer is a 
young roan, as yet unknown to fame, but we ven- 
ture to predict for bim a highly successful career. 
The character of the orchestra be has so admira- 
bly organized and drilled, is something entirely 
new and original. Profoundly impressed with 
the importance of introducing into bis musical 
score and instrumentation, as much of the infer- 
nal element as was necessary to carry out his 
vivid idea of the celebrated descent of the old 
poet into the Plutonic regions, he has not hesita- 
ted to make use of many instruments not usual- 
ly employed in modern orchestration. The 
scenery, too, and the whole mine en scene^ is as 
original and novel as the music and libretto. We 
were not near enough to distinguish clearly the 
precise form of many of the musical instruments 
used, (and unfortunately had left our opera-glass 
at home) but in the dim and lurid lights which 
most of the scenes demand, they appeared to bear 
strong resemblance to some familiar articles in 
household and culinary use : — such as tongs, 
shovels, pokers, coal-scuttles, gridirons and copper 
kettles. In this, however, we may be mistaken. 
The effect of these, in some of the fortissimo move- 
ments of the choruses, may be more easily imag- 
ined than described. 

There is one striking scone, — where Orpheus 
is entering the Inferno, in which the Chinese 



gong is used with thrilling effect. Still more 
strikins is the use of this instrument where the 
singer first approaches the Styx — whose rattling 
and thumping in the opening Bangando move- 
ment, is certainly startling, to say the least : not 
to speak of the display of Satanic fire-works in 
the background — in which the wheel of Ixion is 
turned into a revolving fire-wheel. Critics may 
object to this reversion of the old fable, in which 
the wheel aforesaid stood still at the sound of the 
Orphean lyre. But true genius should not be 
bound by any servile bonds to any literal adber^i 
ence to such superannuated myths. 

There is one exceedingly novel and effective 
scene in the second act, in which the three-head-" 
ed guardian of the portals of Pluto opens in a 
remarkable trio. The composer has conceived 
the original idea of a large dog-beaded, triple- 
mouthed mask, under which are esconced the 
three deep basso singers, Signer Growloni, Sig- 
nor Rorio, and Signer Snarl iani. Wo regret 
that we cannot report the music, as we do the 
words of this Trio, and the chorus of the Furies. 
Nothing can be finer in its way tban the transi- 
tion of the fierce Cerberus from his determined 
opposition to the intruder, down through gradu- 
ally subsiding semitones and chromatic intervals* 
into the slumberous state produced by the music 
of Orpheus. 

Trio bt Cbrbbrds. 

FirMt Head. 

Bow wow I what strolling singer's this 
A-coming to the realms of Dis I 

Second Head. 

That feller that's a-comin' here, 
He seem s to be some poet seer. 

Third Head. 

Now don't make such a tamal fuss ! 
This is the celebrated Orpheus ! 

Trio of Heads. 

A.pretty fellow for a bard ! 
Seize him, furies, grip him hard ! 
Entrance here we can't allow, 
Bite him, tear him I bow-wow-wow 1 

Chords of Furies and Demons. 

Snarly, growly. howly, yow I 
Keep away sir, or we vow 
We will knock you all to flinders, 
And then burn you into cinders. 
Bring not here your twangling lyre ! 
Back, I say— or I will fire ! 

Solo bt Orpheus. 

Oh where in Heh—heh— hades 
Is she, the queen of ladies ? 
Wherever can she be, 
My lost Enrydtco ! 

Trio bt Cerberus (derisively.) 

You're rid, I see, 

You're rid, I see, 

Of her who used your wife to be. 

Go back ! Yon'll never find her here, 

WeUl bite you, if yoo come too near ! 



First Head. 

He's tuning his guitar — I vow 1 
T'wont do, old fellow I Bow-wow-wow I 

Stcond Head. 
His singing makes me stretch and yawn, 
A lovely opera air — I swan 1 

Tfiird Head. 
I'm losing all my Bow-wow-wowzy ! 
That music makes me awful drowsy ! 

The three Cerberean heads here all pass 
through drowsy semitones, and finally unite in 
a snoring trio, forming a very original bass. to a 
more original air sung by Orpheus, but the^ poe- 
try of which is too long and doleful to transcribe. 

The part of Eurydicc was very touehinaly ren- 
dered, especially when her husband is forbidden 
by the fates to touch her. 

On the whole we venture to believe that the 
Cerberus scene will become very popular, and 
that we shall soon hear snatches of the airs and 
chciruses warbled in our streets — especially after 
midnight — by the Bow-wow-wowry boys. 

C. P. C. 
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For Dw!ght*8 Journal of Mule. 

Karx'B Charaoterization of Beethoyen*! 
Ninth Symphony. 

BY A. E. KROEGRR. 

[ConCIniMd from pigeCM.] 

First Part. — Sbcord Movembkt. 

The first movement has furnished no satisfaction ; 
it has not even opened a prospect of It, as does 
the first movement of theC*minor Symphony, which, 
where it naturally could not bring the victorious de» 
cision, at least gathers together and advances the 
forces that ensure victory. Now this first movement 
of the Ninth Symphony swells to a titanic force, but 
its heart is full of sadness. 

Then begins the second movement : Molto Vivace. 

(Schkrzo, Introduction.) Once more the beat of 
Beethoven's life-awakening wizard stafi gives the 
forcible sign (1st to 9th measure) and immediately 
the tone spirits, obedient to the beckoning of their 
master, commence an airy, mysterious dance, {chief 
theme beginning at 9th measure). The second violin 
is in advance, the viola follows, then the violonceUo, 
then the first violin, finally the double bass : and all, 
softly and mysteriously, with the same restless, 
rhythmical haste and breathless endlessness ; only 
the violins are reenforced by the oboe, and the violas 
by the oboe and clarionet. It is not the melody, nor 
this or that voice,— for they all float minglingly in a 
confusing indistinction of each other— -which here 
gives significance ; the significance Res altogether i» 
the inexhanstibleness of this life and in the ghost-like, 
incessant movement ; ghostlike, because to human 
movement this equality of hasty, unmeasured motion 
would not be adequate. These dance vortices in- 
crease from their secret beginning into a wild, loud- 
crying exultation, in which the oddly-placed tmmpet 
daringly mixes, as it may happen. The tone forms, 
without slacking their restlessness, gradually vanish 
(77th measure) after the noisy triumph of their fairy- 
dance, and a sort of doubting meditation seems to 
take hold of them, when, behold ! the same theme 
with great vigor and with a remarkable change (118th 
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measare) fixes ilself again and mnintains itself 
amidst the definnt interruptions of all the string in- 
itraraents and tlir'ruj^lioat all the octaves — they hoMt 
Fixtcen times before the conclusion — and yet that se- 
cret dubiousness does noi vanish. 

Now, finallv, — at the conclusion of the first part of 
this movement, which U repeated— the dizzy d^nre 
stops, and stops ag^nin, in order to repent itself in a 
still dizzier wmt in the second p;irt ; the choni«os of 
string instruments alternate with the wind instru- 
ments in sounding the introdariory theme, and with 
increased ha^te (the rhythm of four measures chnng* 
ed into one of three measure^) the chief theme again 
hurries past. 

It is an endless, breathless, giddjr life, full of myi:- 
tery, a life inexhaustible and nn.«ati!^fic<1, with no aim 
in it nor indication of any outside of itself. The ex* 
citcfl piny of these phnntom-crentures, that hide in 
the instruments, and then elf-like flash out wi:h their 
ringing laughter, gives no satisfaction to the soul 
and to man'd craving for man. 

Suddenly all thi^i life hurries away, the three four 
time chsnges into four four, and a new life picture 
has arisen with wondrous rapidity. (Trio). A new 
world of existence, altogether unsugge»ted by what 
has passed before, opcni itself and gent'y beckons ilie 
dizzy dancers into its peaceful circle. Lovingly, like 
remembrances of youth, balsamic like the pure 
breath of the meadows and forests, and simple in the 
charms of its country innocence, thii song (412th 
measure) is borne along by the united o1k>cs, clarion- 
ets and fago-t4, with the breath of a quiet, soothing 
consolation ; there is a fort of festivity, of country* 
devotion in the evening's qniet, in the second part of 
the second movement. rx>vingly the master dwells 
upon this picture, so far as heart and arc permit. AH 
the instrcments are called to enjoy this life of peace ; 
the horns with their gentle echo, a( companied on 
high by the violin (at first it was the bassoon down 
low), the bassoons accompanied by the sharp flute, 
finally even the trumpets with their tenfold horn- 
sound, for such is hero their effect. It is always the 
same picture, which smiles at you with the same 
smile, and evermore seems to change form and color. 
It is enchantment. 

Is there satisfi c.ion in this second part ? Clearly 
not, since all soul connection with the first part and 
with all the parts of the flrst movement is wanting. 
And this Beethoven has thoroughly felt. The pic* 
ture vanishes, the dance tries to begin again (538th 
measure) and vanishes, the song seunds once more — 
(556-563d measures)— a few beats— and all has van- 
ished. 

And now it is decided. This world of instruments, 
so full of life, so thousand formed, so soul entrancing, 
carrying the imagination farther above the limits of 
the human than any other art can do, is nevertheless 
not in itself sufficient to give full satisfaction. • 

Thid is not a mere assumption or a conclusion 
drawn from some assumed premise. Deethoven him- 
Kef/tntijies to it with vords spoken hy himself. But, 
taking it for the present as simply an assumptic n, it 
completely explains the idea of the work, as we have 
sought to establish it, and the meaning of every 
movement and part of a movement, and their want 
of connection with and relation to each other. We 
will add at once that the same holds good in regard 
to the third movement, which follows now, the 
Adagio. 

Ii is tme there is not an absolute want of connec- 
tion and relation in these movements, only we do not 
discover the relation in the movements themselres ; 
it does not exhibit itself til after the third move- 
m:nt. 

TniKD MOTBMRKT. 

This third movement. In B flat major, and marked 
Adagio motto e cantabiie, is the parting-word. Im- 
mersed in love, grandly conceived, and full of inex- 
haustible melancholy, as a irrand and strong charac- 
t;:r of this life parts from infinite memories. 



Two choirs, of the wind and of the string instru- 
ments, alternate with each other, commingling their 
sad strains ; and two thoughts : the presence at part- 
iner, and the past with its remembrances and its rmile 
amid!(t tears, follow each other and change, external- 
ly dearly divided, ta was proper to the transfignred 
vision of Beethoven, and internally one, two sides of 
the selfsame face. 

The wind instruments be^in with their soft, plain- 
tive accents, soon supported by the lower string in- 
struments ; then the string instrument^, without the 
doubIebai«ses, start the low parting-song steeped in 
devotion and melnncholy. The clarionet, fagotts 
and horns echo the conclusion ; and thus in ever 
solemn measured ness, though with profuundcst emo- 
tion, the first, second, third nnd fourth strophe pass 
by. In the lost the wind instruments rep«>at the con- 
clusion, and finally, the overfiowin?, sonlful clarionet 
leading the [^ chorus,— ^the whole last stroplie rises 
high, as if the heart could not grasp it. 

At this point the wind instruments enter with the 
deep bass viols and strike some arpcg^rios, like the 
hnrp-sonnds of a pi^Iude or afierlude. whereupon the 
cliord changes from /*— a— c— *^a/ \o f sharpen— d, 
which is to stand for D major ; and then commences 
the second movement of the Adagio, with the signa 
ture Andante moderato. In all respects different from 
the Adfigio, it yet is related to it in the general char- 
acter of its emotion. It was not an arbitrary expres- 
sion, when we spoke at first of this melody awaken* 
ing remembrances, the melody as well as the ba«s 
seems— just as in the Trio of tho C-sharp minor So- 
nata — to suggest an echo of beautiful peaceful hours, 
which here, however, are veiled with sorrow by the 
more shadowy-sound of the viola and second violin 
in the melody, by the at times interrupted movement 
of the bassos, the quietly (on A^ brooding violoncel- 
lo, the cutting sobs of the first bassoon nnd of the 
clarionet, and afterwards of the oboe and the fiute. 

We cannot follow the third movement any further. 
It has shaped itself into the form of variations, in 
order to imprint its meaning more and more intense- 
ly on the heart. At the end the will of the master 
arises high and in unbroken force, even though the 
tears still dim his eyes. But the song closes as it be* 

gan. 

[Concloiiioa next time.] 

The History of Miuic. 

NIXTn LECTURE BY MR. J. K. PAIXK. 

[Reported for flie Dally Advertiser, Feb. 4 ] 

The subject on Saturday last w»s Italian opera in 
the eighteenth century. For nea ly a hundreil years 
Italy produced not only the greatest number but the 
most eminent composers, and held the rest of the 
world in a species of musical bondage. Sketches 
were given of the lives and a description of the music 
of very many of these. Durante, who was born in 
1684 and die<l in 1755, was an eminent musician, 
lie did not much in tho way of dramatic composition, 
but devoted himself chiefly to church and chamber 
music. He was more renowned as a ^reat contra- 
puntist than as a melodist. He improved the meth- 
ods of orchestration and gave some of the earliest in- 
dications in this direction of the great movement 
which has since played sueh an important part in the 
development of music. Ris church mnste wa^i char- 
ncteristic of the times, being less elevated and much 
more sensuous than that of Palestrina. He com- 
posed a great number of works, but was, afcer al', 
much greater as a teacher than as a composer. He 
was outshone by his pupil and rival, Leonardo Leo, 
who was most famous as a melodist. Leo was very 
popular in his day, and was excelled as a melodist by 
none of his time. He has, however, been too highly 
praised by a later musician of the same era — Pacini. 
Mr. Paine passed briefly over some of the composers 
of this time- One was mentioned whose music was 
very much disliked by the Emperor Charles VI., lie- 
cause it abounded so greatly in shakes. At last he 
was persuaded to hear a new piece by this composer. 
The hint had been given to the composer, and the 
piece proceeded without a single shake or trill. When 
the last number began it was found to I>e a fugue 
movement which started off with four trilled notes. 
As the theme was taken up by the several parts there 
was a bewilderment and complication of trills which 



caused the emperor to laush outri:;ht, and the joke 
was Fo i;nod that it was the beginning of the com- 
poser's fortune. The style of Vinci, another com- 
poser of this era, mused a Germnn writer, comment* 
ins on the ahsurditien of Italian niu^i *, to say that 
the ItHlian compo*ter<* made the charaoters in their 
operas sing for flr'teen minures on the wonls *' a fa, a 
i'l," befi>re letunir the audience know thtit they were 
tryintf to say *' a la c^ndetta I" 

Per^ole-e w«s one of the best known composers of 
thi.4 time in N:iples. He improved Hnd made his 
greatetit «uecf S!«es in o;»rr»i bnffii. altHo!iuh not the orig- 
inator of that style. lie became very popular by 
some of his operas of this character and esMayed a 
grand serious opera, which had so littlii succcsn that 
Pertzolese, mortified anil nisiipp«>inied, nbandoncA 
writing for the stage and com|>0!*«d only for t' 
church. He died prematurely of consumption at tho 
age of twenty-seven years. One of hi!4 laiert com- 
positions was the famous " StJjbal MHfer," which is 
still known, performed and admired. The first nnm- 
ber. a very beautiful daet. wa«8 sung by Mrs. West 
nnd Mrs. B rry. Mr. Pain) calKd attenrion to the 
resemblance it bear* to some of Mnzitrt's earliest com- 
positions, but be said of the work as a whole that it 
is distinguished rather for sweetness than for grandeur, 
and hardly deserves the place it has maintained. 

Jnmelli'. bom in 1714. was held in very high esteem 
at first, but was later in life treated with only cold 
respect. This was perhaps partly due to the change 
which came over his style of com position, ^bich 
must be called an improvement, after his visit to Ger- 
many. Sacchini, bom in 1728, surpassed all of his 
time in operahitffa, and was the favorite composer of 
the anti-Gluck party in Paris, in a contest ftnious in 
the history of music. Mr. Kndolphsen s&ng a ^ery 
interesting and beautiful aria from an opera by Sac- 
chini, showing the style of the school of that age. 
Paisiello was one of the most eminent composers of 
the time, and his operas are almost the only ones of 
that era which are still performed. 

The progress of the opera in the first half of the 
eighteenth century was almost wholly confined to the 
musical part of it, and but very litile improvement 
was made in its dramatic form. The several points 
in which improvement was made were noted by Mr. 
Paine, and an interesting indication of the low state 
of the opera and of opera management was given in 
a series of amusing and satirical instructions by Mar- 
cello to composer-!, singers and managers. S t Tani 
and L I i, two famons Veeian composers, we-e 
sketched and a selection of the music of each wrs 
sung. The first was a duet from a cantata by St« f 
fani, sung by Mrs. West and Dr. Langmaid. Mr. 
Paine remarked that the music of Steffani reminds 
one of Palestrina by Its purity and elevated charac- 
ter, and of Handel in other respects. Indeed Handel 
was known to have composed duets in the manner of 
Steffani. Tho praise accorded to his music was fully 
justified by the piece sung, but it was by no means 
so pleasing as a da capo song by Lotti, sung by Mrs. 
Barry, which immediately followed. The resem- 
blance to Handel's music in the latter was very mark- 
ed, and the melodv was most beautiful. 

In <*onclnsion Mr. Paine spoke quite briefly of the 
lloman and Bolognese composers, Oalnppi, Bonon- 
cini and Hasae. describing their mnsic and their con- 
nection with the I»ndon movement against Handel, 
but gtvirg no selections from their works. 

TEXTH LECTURE, FEB. II. 

(Reported fnr the Boeton Journal.) 

The pnhject was "lulian Masters of Singing. 
Musical Theorists antf Instramenul Music to the end 
of the 18th eentury." He said the great Italian 
school of singing was nniveraally acknowledged a* 
the only trae vocal art which history records. Among 
the reasons for this was the language, whieh was mu- 
sic of itself, and the musical temperament of the peo- 
ple, which displayed itself as spontaneously as the 
song of birds. Then again the natural sequence of 
events in the latter middle ages readily accounted for 
the cultivation of artistic singing in that country It 
received a new impulse with the advent of solo sing- 
ing, early in the 17th century, and reached its matu- 
rity as a system of voice culture In the last century. 
The latter part of the 18th eentury witnessed the full 
culmination of this art, which has so alarmingly de- 
generated at the present day. The development of 
vocal composition and the art of singing went hand 
in hand, and the founders of the opera and cantata, 
Caccini, Carissimi, Scarlatti and others, were singers 
and teachers of singing, as well as composers. Dur- 
ing the middle ages women were debarred from parti- 
cipation in church music by ecclesiastical law, and 
the soprano and contralto parts were supplied by fal- 
setto singers. 

In Palestrina's time they were superseded by boy 
singers, ond they in time were supplanted by male so- 
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prano and nlto einircra (caMrnti). who dM not, how- 
ever, enter ihc pnpnl choir until 1625. Thi« rhiss of 
singers soon hernmc very common and included the 
prentest virtuosi of the* last cen'ury. The severe 
studies pursued hy studeiiis of sincin^; at that time 
resulted in a wonderful training of the voice. The 
firi»t reirnlKr treati<to on the art of sincinj; was pub- 
lished hy Ginlio Cnccini in 1601 at Florence. lie 
treated of the art of perfect intonation ; cave direc- 
tions as to the execution of the trill, and declared that 
extended roulade-* and florid passaijcs were hy no 
means important to a cood style of sinsrinir. He was 
accepted as the founder of the so called dramatic sbfle 
of sin^jinsf, in distinction from the chamlier ntijU, wliirh 
fonnd its origin at Rome under Carissimi. The 
jrreatcst sincers of the cishteenth century, Senesino, 
Carestini, Cnzr.oni and others, united these twostylcn, 
and carried the art to the hiirhest perfection it has ever 
attained. The host of excellent sinccr.", performers 
and composers in Italy during this epoch was unpre- 
cedented, and the most delightful music resounded 
where one would ordinarily expect to find only the 
dicg^ of musicians. 

IMie vocal school of Francisco Antonio Pistocchi, 
founded at Bologna in 1700, tanght the method which 
has been the basis of all good singing to the present 
day. All the arts of practical singing were systema- 
tized ; particular attention was paid to the quality of 
tone, and correctness and beauty of style were demand- 
ed as essentials of rhe art of mu.<«ical delivery. Pistocchi 
was a thoroughly educated mnsician.and was respected 
as a composer and cx'*ellcnt soprano singer. An- 
toinc Bernacchi, one of his most celebrated pupils, 
was a very successful teacher of the same methods. 
With a feeble voice at the outset, he developed it so 
won<1erfully under the direction of his teacher, that 
ho was pronounced hy Handel to bo the king of sing- 
ers, and was for a long time connected with HandePs 
opera in Tendon. He had many noted pupils, but 
the influence of his teachings extended to tlic greatest 
sint'ers, Senesino, Ciirestini and Farinelli, who in a 
great measure adopted his stylo. At the middle of 
the 18th century, Italian singing had reached the full 
hei<;ht of its glory, and the possessors of" flexible 
voices became wealthy and self important. In the 
eager desire to hear these wonderful voices, tenors and 
bassoi disappeared entirely from the opera, and as 
the public were attentive only to the solos, the singer 
was given full opportunity to display his voice and 
execution. The composer became the slave of the 
virtuoso, and even the heroic struggles of Handel 
against the cabal of Italian singeri) were for the time 
unavailing. Among these singers was Francesco 
Bornardi, commonly called Senesino, bom at Siena in 
1680, engaged hy Handel in 1720, who sang at the 
Hnymarket in London, until the musical quarrel 
broke out, when he Joined an opposition company. 
Caresrini, aNo called Cusanino, who succeeded Sene- 
sino in HandePs opera in 1733, possessed a voice of 
wond«»rful range and flexibility. Caffarelli, one of 
the most celebrated singers of the Neapolitan school, 
was born in 1 703. He was a pupil of Porpora, and, 
according to some aocounts, after receiving six years 
of eccentric instruction, was declared by his teacher to 
be the greatest singer in the world. Ho was looked 
upon as Farinelli's rival, and some critics considered 
him the greater singer. 

Vittoria Lesi. of the school of Bernacchi, was a re- 
markable contralto singer. The extraordinary com- 
pass of her voice enabled her to sing the bass airs in 
the opera with perfect case. The greatest female 
singer of the last century was Faustina Berdoni, 
born at Venice in 1693, and she was for many years 
the chief ornament of the opera at Dresden. She 
was also remarkable for her personal charms. Her 
manner of singing was expressive and brilliant ; her 
manner of execution finished. She possessed pecu- 
liar skill in the execution of the tremolo, couM rival 
any instrument in rapid skips, and possessed wonder- 
ful powers of mimicry and action. Her only success- 
ful rival among her own sex was Frnncesca Cuzzoni, 
though she was inferior as an actor. She was a na- 
tive of Parma, first appeared in the opera at Venice, 
and went to England in 1723. where she was held in 
high favor for several years, and then returned to her 
native land. While both these artists were in Eng- 
land the spirit of rivalry and jealousy possessed them 
to such an extravagant and even furious extent, that 
once when they happened to meet in public they 
came to blows. Cuzzoni having taken an oath that 
she would never accept a lower salary than her rival, 
the directors finding their interests in j-^opardy, oflTer- 
ed her a guinea less salary than Faustina, and thus 
compelled her to refuse the engagement ; she left the 
country and died poor and neglected at Verona in 
1770. 

The greatest singer of all the remarkable virtuosi 
was Cario Broschi, commonly called Farinelli. He 
was a scholar of Poi pora, born at Andria. in Naples, 
in 1705. At the age of 17, in Rome, while singing 



an air with ohiigato trumpet accompaniment, he pro- 
longed a note until the trumpeter was compelled to 
give up the contest, and then with smiling case con- 
tinued to hold, shake and swell the same note, and 
in rhe same breath introduced a series of rapid and 
diflioult runs and passages until his voice was lost in 
a storm of applause. 

From England he went to Madrid, where, by his 
wonderful powor of song, he restored the despondent 
King, Philip v.. to health. The King conferred 
high honors on him, and during the first ten years of 
his residence there he sang the same four airs to the 
King every night. After twenty-four years' service 
at the Spanish Court he retired, because the new 
King hntrd music, and passed the remainder of his 
life at Bolozna- He was undoubtedly the greatest 
singer that ever lived, and his perfect intonation, 
noble St vie and power of artistic expression have nev- 
er fonnd an equal. 

The present century had witnessed the decline of 
this beautiful art. and vain wa-i the search for groat 
sfncrers to compare with Farinelli or Faasiina. 

Mr. Paine said : "The principal causes of this de- 
generacy are easy to trace ; first, the rapid develop- 
ment of instrumental mnsic within the last hundred 
years has exercised a bad influence on the art of 
sin&ring, by the increased importance that is attached 
to the instrnmcntnl accompaniment. The latest com- 
posers are not content with the coloring famished hy 
the less powerful wind instruments in the orchestra, 
by the motives, ohiigato passages and other orna- 
ments which mfiv be introduced to adorn and beauti- 
fy the music, and intensify the dramatic and lyrical 
expression of the vocal part, when used with taste 
and discrimination, but thev have overloaded and 
disfigured their scores by the inordinate and unmean- 
ing bUsts of trombones, trumpets and other loud- 
toned instrumenta in the midst of the solo part, so 
that oftentimes the singer strains his voice in vain to 
be heard above the din of the orchestra. Now what 
is gained hy this ? Are the ideas of these masters so 
grand and si<!nificant, so weighty with thought, that 
they require this constant tension on the resources of 
the orchestra and singers ? But, setting aside this 
abuse of material, if we tam to more reasonable ex- 
hibitions of modern instrumentation, we still find that 
the singer has been made to depend so absolntelv on 
the instrumental accompaniment as to be of fatal in- 
jury to the art of singing. In the great school of the 
last century, the singers were ob'iged to rely more on 
their musical instinct and perception. They prac- 
ticed their exercises without the aid of any instru- 
ment, and were trained to find the pitch without a 
tuning fork, or any other guide than the inward 
ear. 

Another powerful cause of the decline of the vocal 
art is owing to the fact of the gradual raising of the 
musical pitch, which has been growing higher and 
higher ever since modem instrumental music gained 
snob prominence. The natural compass and range 
of the hnman voice had served hitherto as the legiti- 
mate guide of pitch ; but as soon as solo instrumental 
performers, or virtuosi, found that their instruments 
gained a certain brilliancy by higher tuning, even 
though at the cost of pure resonance of tone, they 
soon succeeded in effecting a change in the pitch. 
From observations made by Chladni, Scheibler, 
Opclt and others it has been decided that the stand- 
ard a of the Royal orchestra at Paris in 1 788 had 
409 vibrations in a second. Soon after this time the 
concert pitch began to grow higher, and in this cen- 
tury it has attained a pomt full a tone and a Aa//* high- 
er than in Handel's time. The highest point was 
reached a few years since at St. Petersburg where the 
number of vibrationa of a exceeded 466 in a second. 
It was very natural that a reaction from such an un- 
reasonable extreme should take place. At Paris a 
fixed standard was adopted, which gavo the a 435 
Tibrations in a second. At Berlin. Dresden, Vienna 
and other leading musical cities of Europe this lower 
standard has bi*en followed, although the pitch may 
vary there slightly from the French normal diapa«on. 
In Boston, the Music Hall organ U wisclv pitched to 
the French normal diapason, but our orcfiestral pitch 
is about three-eighths of n tone higher, or 445 vibra- 
tions in a second. This is more than a tone higher 
than a hundred years ago, when the hnman voice 
regulated the mnsical pitch, as it always should do. 
The lower standard ought to be introduced every- 
where. It is a great error of judgment to suppose 
that the orchestral instraments, or the organ and 
piano, sound better at such a high pitch. They may 
gain a certain brilliancr, hut they lose, on the other 
hand, a good deal of their peculiar individual quality 
and resonance of tone.'* 

♦ ♦ * ♦ Italy was tlie home of vio- 
lin-playing, as of great singers, and the honor was 
claimed for Archangcio Corelli of being the founder 
of the higher art of violin-playing. The first Italian 
violinist of his timo was Giuseppi Tartini, born at 



Pirano in 1692. He was called by his countrymen 
the "master of the nations." He led a romantic life, 
and while concealed in a convent he dreamed one 
night thiit the Devil appe.tred to him in person and 
proceeded to lecture him on his bad performance on 
the violin, and then showed hint how to piny some 
passages where difl^culiies had hara«sed Tartini. 
The result of this free lesson of his Satanic majesty 
was the celebrated DeviTa Sonata. Germany wa< 
hardly behind Italy in the possession of eminent mas- 
ters of the violin, and German masters of the organ, 
which still held its prominent place in church manic, 
soon outstripped all others. The French were dis- 
tinguished as harpsichord players earlier than either 
the Italians or Germans, and the Couperin family, 
renowned for their musical gifts, did much toward 
the cultivation of instrumental music. 

The first treatises on Thorough Bass vero written 
earlv in the 17th centurv, but it was not until the 
publication of later works by Hameau and others 
that the system acquired its modern signiflcnnco. 

The illustrations performed by Mr. Paine on the 
piano were enthusiastically received, and con Mated 
of a selection from a tuite by Couperin ; "The Egyp- 
tian," a dance movement by Rameau ; a sonata fiom 
Domenico Scarlatti, and, hy special request, a fugue 
by Alexander Scarlatti. 



Biography of Palestrina. 

(From tbeCbrbtUn RemeinbraBcer.) 

There are few in the present day, especially among 
those gifted with musical knowledge or taste, who 
have not heard the name of Palestrina; few, per- 
haps, who are not in some degree familiar with his 
works. But while we doubt whether even the musi- 
cal world are fully aware of the vast debt they owe 
him for the wondrous reformation which, single hand- 
ed, he effected in their science, wo are not without 
hope that to the general reader, also, the details of his 
chequered life may not be unacceptable ; that, as an 
instructive biography, it may at least repay the 
trouble of a short notice. 

The age of Palestrina was that wherein the human 
mind achieved its first decided step in the march of 
modem civilization, that which witnessed the outburst 
of the great reform movement throughout Euiope. 
And we must premise that, among the ah i^^es ihon 
so universally prevalent, the state of niusir; was hy 
no means the* least. Not to mention the straniie *>fr 'ct 
which must have been produced by the compositions 
of masters, who enveloped themselves in a maze of 
theoretical difficulties, while they avowedly and on 
principle scomed to consult the ear — an effect which 
one of the cardinals of the day honestly compared to 
the noise of a pack of young swine — the themes 
themselves of the sacred compositions were not un- 
frcquently of the most objectionable character. What 
else can we say of a mass composed upon the sub- 
ject, and l)earing the title of, L* Homme arm€, or, as 
we should phra«e it in our own vernacular, " The 
British Grenadier?" The most loyal admirer of 
" the glorious land we live in," would hardly choos ) 
this for the subject of an anthem. Or, again, what 
else can bo said of the fact, ihat not loyal only, but 
loose and dissolute songs were employed for the same 
purpose ; and that, too, with such audacity, as not to 
discard even the words, which, whether gross or am- 
orous, were sung in the very chapel of the Pope, 
along with those of prayer and adoration ? 

Such was the state of' things, when, in the summer 
or autumn of the year 1524, the infant Giovanni Pier- 
Inigi, the subject of our memoir, first saw the light in 
the ancient town of Pricneste or Palestrina. 

His parents were of humble condition, deriving 
their chief support from the sale of the produce of 
their little garden in the Roman market. We have 
no record left of his early years ; but all that we 
know of his after life leads us to the conclusion, that 
he was trained from the first in habits of simple, un- 
pretending piety. If it were not too fanciful, we 
should be inclined to arguo, from the name he re- 
ceived at his baptism— the name Pier (or Peter) in- 
serted between the other two of Giovanni and Luigi 
— that his parents #ere persons of religions feelings 
and habits. It would seem to indicate, that in the 
home of his childhood was reverently cheri'«hed the 
ancient tradition, that on the hill of rrseneste S. Pe- 
ter first preached in Italy the tidings of the Gospel. 
And this supposition is rendered more probable, by 
their early dedication of their son to the Church, in 
the capacity of a chorister. No doubt he had given 
while yet a child undeniable tokeirs of tho genius 
which afterwards di-splayed itself : yet we are loth to 
suppose, with some editors of his works, that the mo- 
tives which influenced such a decision were merely 
mercenary ; that tho parents of the young Pierluigi 
were prevailed upon to place him within the walls of 
the sanctuary by a side glance at the princely for- 
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Q'le^ that were haing renlizecl bj mAny of tha musical 
profearom of Itnly. If snch were ihe case, never did 
man imbibe loss' of the spirit of his parents. We 
shnll have occa^tion to see him, hereafter, clinf^ini; to 
the Chiirrh with nil the love of a devoted servant and 
son, at a time when Ruch an attachment might hare 
(teemed but to impede his rising fortunes ; we shall 
80«3 him even when in the zenith of his fame, and at 
the head of the mn*t ronowncd mn»ical school in 
Italy, devoting; still his chief eneruies and the chief 
portion of his time to the service of the Church, while 
he appeared but occasionally to dii-ert in person the 
studies of hi^ disioipU')*. Why should wo not, in the 
absence of all proof to the contrary, and with much 
indirect evidence to confirm our view, suppose him to 
he one of those vounj; Samuels, such as we wish our 
choirboy* ever to *^, dcHcateH to the Church from 
the first in a s| iritof devotion and reverence, and per- 
feciiiii; for himself what was thus bejsun for him by 

others ? 

Another circumstance which may have tended to 
form the character of the young Pulestrina was this ; 
ih'it his studies as a youth were pnr$ued under the 
direction of one who played a cnnspieuoux pan in the 
ri'liuiou'i movement of the day. Sent to Rome at 
the Hire of sixteen, he was placed under the tuition 
{n* Raini his biographer, has fully proved from doeu- 
ment^'). of Clando Goudimel. aRurtrnndian, whom 
we aftei wards find asi'ociated with Clement Marot 
and Rexa, in the nrrnn^femcnt and setting; of the 
psalmody of the Reformer-*, and who finally p«ffl*red 
for his faith at Lyons, in the massacre of S. Dartbo- 
lomew. Of a mat^ter like this, with so stronjr a reli- 
gion'* bias and character, f>o sincere and real in bis 
convictions, we cannot help itupposing that, in ad«li- 
tion to the musical Kkill which he imparted to hi*i 
scholan, (and he bad many who afterwards became 
fimou'*), he would impart also, to all who were capa- 
ble of receiving the impression, a thoufyhtful and reli- 
gious tone of mind ; that the young Pierluigi would 
at least lose nothing of his early piety in the school 
of Claude Goudimel. The traces cf bin hand may 
yet l>e recognized in the works of his scholar. There 
are yet to be seen among the writings of Palestrina, 
not themes merely with similar treatment, but whole 
p«ssag(s transferred note for note from the pages of 
Goudimel. 

Wo do not, then, mean to claim for our composer 
originality in the htricf sense of the term. We do 
not mean to assert that be was tho founder, but rath- 
er the perfccter of a school. Like our own Shaks- 
pearc, lie found bis materials for tho most part ready 
to hand ; but made them his own by bis way of 
treating them. In their pns«agtf through his mind 
they liecame invested with the l>eanty and richness of 
his genius and fancy. Taking for his foundation the 
old Church scales, which 8. Ambrose was the first 
to weed out of tho impracticablo intricacies of the 
Greek theory of music, and which S. Gregory after- 
wards reduced to a definite system ; and together 
with them, studying the old Church tunes, which for 
centuries had been consecrated to the uses of devo- 
tion, he developed out of these materials, by tho aid 
of great genius, preat science, and a truly devotional 
spirit, a style of Church mu<*ic calculated alike, from 
its grave dignity, to grace the pnblic worship of the 
sanctuary, and from its noble vigor to express the 
tiling of each hearty and genuine worshipper. 

To tliose who may lie curious to see the process by 
which Palestrina gradually formed himself, the way 
in which he wa.s wont to plunge a fine old hymn into 
the furnace of his mind, and setting it, as it were, 
red-hot on the anvil, beat out on all sides glori- 
ous sparks of harmony, we would recommend the 
study of such a composition as the "Reatus Lauren- 
tius,'' to l>e found among the twenty motets of this 
author, recently publihhed in Paris. The ancient 
plain chant, or choral song in commemoration of the 
martyr S. I^urence, is there not onlv taken as a 
theme for the melody, but preserved entire amidst 
tho surrounding harmony ; the tenors singing it 
straight through, while the other voices comment up- 
on aud illustrate it, by an appropriate and expressive 
counterpoint. It i.i to this style of composition that 
we must refer the origin of the word Motet, practi- 
cally synonymous with otir English wotd^ Anthem. 
The term was meant to dcscnbo that "inovetnent," 
that nettinp in Motion of the plain song of which wo 
have been speaking. It denotes the work of ono who, 
starting with a theme as simple, yet bold and solemn, 
as may be — continues that theme — and gradually un- 
folds it, arranging and combining its several details 
according to certain established laws of harmony, and 
with a strict regard to unity, .«o ns in no part of the 
composition to lose sight of the original idea. From 
such a source, and by such a process, it was that Pal- 
estrina imbued his mind with the elevated and severe 
grandeur which has been remarked as characterizing 
his style, together with the beautiful and substantial 
melody which even modem critics admit that ho has 



united to his harmony. A noble thought, grandly 
developed, and simply yet beautifully clothed — such 
may i^tand for a general* description of the works of 
this composer. 

It could hardly be that ono whose mind contained 
the germs of such music as this should fail at an 
early age to attract notice. Act ordingly wo find 
him, in his twenty-seventh year, established as choir- 
master, and soon after as chapel master, of tho Julian 
Chapel In the Basilica of the Vatican. Up to this 
time be had no doubt remained under the tuition of 
Goudimel ; for of his first book of masses, pub- 
lished three years afterwards (in l.'S54), we are told, 
that they bore marks rather of the pupil than of the 
master. One remarkable feature in them confirms 
the account licfore given of the model on which Pal- 
estrina formed bis style; namely, that the plain 
chant is continuously sung by one or other of the 
parts, accompanied hy the rest with an incessantly 
varied counterpoint. ' As yet the author had not di- 
verged from the beaten track of his predecessors, in 
paying the slightest attention to the sense or connec- 
tion of the words. There is, however, a circum- 
stance connected with the publication of this hook, 
both interesting in itself, and important as giving 
evidence of the spirit in which it was undertaken, 
and showing that time only was wanting to enable 
its author entirely to throw ofT the trammels with 
which a bad system had shackled him. In a little 
frontispiece placed at the foot of this his first produc- 
tion, and of which Hawkins has preserved a facfsimile, 
we find the young composer represented in his eccle- 
siastical garb, oiTering upon his knees the liook which 
he had just written to Pope Julius III., his patron ; 
and we conclude from this early token, that tho aim 
and employment of Palestrina's life is already set- 
tled, that he regards bis calling as a sacred one. and 
has devoted himself once for all to tho service of the 
Church ; and we feel that, if the devotional music of 
his day and country is to bo reformed, to him, of all 
others, we may look for its reformation. 

The work, notwithstanding ita imperfections, met 
wtib great success, so evidently did it surpass all 
others of the age ; and tho Pope, by way of recom- 
pense, remoired the author from his post at the Basil- 
ica to tho choir of his own chapel. This we may 
date as the happiest period of Palestrina's life. For 
one so full of high aspirations to ho placed, at the 
opening of manhood, In a position so eminent; wel- 
comed, encouraged, and promoted by the patron 
whose approbation he was most anxious to secure : 
at a time, too, when that patron had leisure as well 
as inclination to watch over and foster the dawnings 
of his genius — for Pope Julius, it mast be remember- 
ed, had now withdrawn from polities, and, in tho re- 
tirement of his villa, devoted himself to leas turbulent 
and more congenial pursuits — for a young and hith- 
erto unknown composer to bo placed on a sudden in 
cirenmstances so promising, must naturally have 
shell a gleam of jov over the present, and of hope 
over the future. Whilo. to add a further element to 
this pleasant period of his existence, wo find that he 
changed the single for the married state ; and a book 
of madrigals produced during the same year may be 
considered as tho expression and utterance, in his 
own sweet language, of his earthly felicity. 

(To b« CoDtlnaed.] 

Liszt's Description of Wagner's '*Tann* 

haeoser." 

(Concluded from page 895.) 

At the begining of tha third Act, aAcr the return 
of the pilgrims, who this time, as they cross tho 
stage, take up the entire religious thema of the over- 
ture, Elizabeth kneels before the imago of tho Ma- 
donna, which we saw in the first act, and offers up her 
last prayer, in which sho seems to breathe forth her 
last liighs for him, whom she has loved so p:Uicntly 
and so forgivingly. Tho long holding notes of the 
wind instruments, rendered sombre bv the half stifled 
groaning of the corno (fi Ixixxelto^ help us to feci her 
deadly exhaustion. One might almost say that 
Wagner was unwilling to forget a single stage in this 
agony of hope, so careful is he to gatlier up each cry 
of anguish that escapes from every recollection hov- 
ering al)out her; reviving in tho orchestra, as things 
th.1t must come back in the consciousness of the dy- 
ing maiden, fragementary reminiscences of the past, 
of her intercourse with Tannliauser, her duet with 
him in. tho second act, tho prayer that saved his lifo, 
the song of Wolfram, when he tried to restore unity 
among the minstrels and to rescue Tannhanser from 
his illusions, &c. * * 

Wolfram alone, after she has withdrawn, turns to 
the evening star and commissions it to pour out its 
balm of consolation upon the maiden who will not 
l>o comforted. This romnnza for baritone is ono of 
the most melancholy outbursts of love, and affords 
une of those moments of repose in which the atten- 



tion, overstrained and distracted by the action of the 
drama, can surrender itself entirely to a purely lyri- 
cal emotion. But this resting point was indispensa- 
bly necessary before the finale of the opera, which 
may be counted among the most astonishing of 
Wagner's creations. We allude to the scene in 
which Tannhan<er is recognized by Wolfram and 
tells him the story of hii4 pilgrimage. 

The verses of his narrative are exceedingly fine ; 
but Wagner has found the secret of uniting them 
with such an admirable corre«pondence, of so com- 
pletely blending words and music, that it is imposs- 
ible on the one band to let tho word< pass unobserved 
so greatly is their clear and {ntelligiblc declaration 
brought out by the musical intonations, or on the 
other hand to err so far as to consider the music 
merely a subordinate n)atter, simply used to make 
tho words more prominent. Wagner is very far 
from exposing himself to such a calnmnj, as that 
which accuses Glnck of a blasphemous speech ; to- 
wit that the great master was heard to exclaim, be- 
fore sitting down to compose : " Great God, grant 
me grace to forget that I am a musidan ! " Great 
musician as ho is, Wagner still remains no less dis- 
tinguished as a poet and prose writer : hut however 
much he may be a poet, he finds only in music 
the perfect expre«sion of his feeling, and indeed so 
perft'ct, that he a'one can t^ll us, whether he suits his 
words to his melodies, or whether he seeks melodies 
for his words. The hitter and cutting narrative, 
which flows with painful sarcasms from the compres- 
sed lips of the desperate excoipmunicatcd man, is so 
heart-rending, that there are fome persons who could 
not endure it to the close. In this multiform con- 
fession, wrenched from the most fearful anguish, 
there is a succession of recitative, speech, exclama- 
tion, shrieks, sardonic laughter,all mingled witti such 
pathetic truth and such variety of passionate, incon- 
solable and frantic emotions, — hopes realized or de- 
ceived, pity refused to gnawing wounds of conscience, 
pardon forever impossible to sin repented of in bit- 
terest tears, the most pressing entreaties rejected, 
tho most glowing remorse spurned, and finally ex- 
treme terror as the thought of unavoidable perdition, 
— that this moment seems itself to form a drama 
within a drama. By its sombre coloring, hy its ter- 
rible death-anguish, it is sharply diacrimiDated from 
what precedes and what follows 

The t.'rrors of this fearful nuht, whose gloom con- 
tinually deepens with Tannh&user's narratii^e, reach 
the'r climax at the recollecil m of Damo Venus'a 
habitation in the n\^ODtains, w'.iich opens, to swallow 
np its prey, while the Goddess shows herself and 
calls to her victim to draw him back to her. These 
suggestions of voluptuous pleasures, fanning an un- 
extinguishable fl ime, whilo they add their thrilling 
vibrations to the convulsive plaints of the unhappy 
man, raise the awful aspect of this moment to tho in- 
tensest piicji, and impress upon it the most preter- 
natural torments, which tho human imagination has 
embodied in its conception of hell. During this in- 
terlude, which offers to the 8en.«es only alluring 
forms, and yet excites our utter terror, since it lends 
a more poetic truth to the infernal saUtatkt where 
mortals hold intercourse with demons, than the hid- 
eous, grotesque and repulsive representations thereof 
gi\'en with equal bad taste by tho most diflerent arts, 
— you hear tne Allegro of the overture behind the 
scenes, as if it sounded from the bowels of the moun- 
tain. Tannh&user, in the extremity of his despair, 
seeking Venus, with a mournful shriek takes up 
again the pa-ssage in the overture, which there led in 
the dominant melody, and which now prolongs itself 
into the orchestra by a shuddering tremolo of violins. 
This confounding and olectric out-gush of volup- 
tuousness is interrupted by deep silence, as Wolfram 
pronounces tho name of Elizabeth, which Tann- 
h&user in a stupor of amazetnont repeats. The 
parti colored twilight' disappears. Tho mountain 
closes, and the spectator says to himself: "The earth 
has him again I" 

Just as the funeral possession appears, bearing 
Klizabeth upon a bier, and tho wretcl'.ed sinner sinks 
down by tho side of her pale corpse with the words : 
"Holy JSlizabeth, pray for ine I" and dying there is 
finally united wilh tho object of his love; just as the 
long funeral train, beaded by the landgrave, and at- 
tended by a crowd of priest*, knights and noble la- 
dies, fills the whole scene with a dense mass, making 
it resound with dirges, accomponied with tho muf- 
fled toll of bells,~^ju8t then the sun comes up over 
tho sorrow -clouded valley. At this very instant all, 
as at a visible sign that the eternal light has glorified 
the two lovers, strike up a tremendous chorus to tho 
first eight bars of the religions theme of the overture, 
a "Hallelujah ! he is redeemed I Hallelujah !", with 
which a group of pilgrims, who have just come from 
Rome, bearing the news of tho miracle of salvation, 
announced to the implacable bishop by the blooming 
of his stafl^, unite their voices. This Hallelujah, bj 
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its holy anction, bj its glory-radiating^ splendor of 
joy, gives as confidence and hope again and lets us 
revel as it were in heavenly refreshment. 

The two lovers, whose fnte we have followed with 
such intense anxiety, have ceased to live. Excess 
of suffering has killed them both. Tet, no sooner 
has this great drama ended, passed before our eyes, 
and become an image in oar memory, a shudder in 
our heart, than our soul is comforted and again 
cheered up ; the woundi it gave us are healed, the 
pains it occaf^foned us are quieted. We believe that 
the noble and long-nuffering bridal pair have arrived 
in a safe haven. We believe them happy. We be- 
lieve them surroundod by an incorruptible, unfading 
and immortal bliss. He has heard the last prayer of 
Elizabeth, so full of humility and love : could ho not 
in this .hearing find for her the triumph and beati- 
tude ? At the sight of this soiled destiny, trailed 
like a broken reed upon the earth, but blooming 
again, like a radiant lilv, in the skies, we clearly feel 
how the erring may be saved, so mighty is the power 
of religious exaltation contained in the finale, which 
forms the epilogue to the opera. To lead the minds 
of a frivolous public thus, by means of a command- 
ing power of Art, bevond its ordinary bounds of 
fancy : — to make it thus experience the feeling of 
true joy springing out of actnni sorrow, through the 
transporting power of spirituality and the highest 
longine of our nature : — is not this one of the most 
beautiful and glorious victories for which poets and 
artists are privileged to strive ! 

London. 

CosiiKO EvxNTS.— The Musical World (Jan. 28) 
announces the following : 

Tint of all, thsrs Is the prM|i«etas of the Oratorio Conoert*, 
which M* to enter upon their third aearon on the norrow of 
8t Valentine. The directora hare already aeonstomed ns to 
look IbrnoTelty In their scheme*; Indeed, enterprise, as die- 
tlngnlshed from routine, was the mot d'ordre under the In- 
spiration of which th^ started on their way. RIfbt well 
have they kept to It thus Ikr: and now let ns fiance at prom- 
ises for the Immediate fatnre. Of works never yet \^wtn at 
these Concerts there are to be performed Benedict's St. Peter ^ 
Dr. Ferdinand Illller's NalaanH Damayanti^ Ilanders Israel 
«n J5jpyp<, and Tenth Chandoe Anthem ; a new eomponltion, 
'^chiefly orehcstral,^' by Mr. Joseph Damby, and a De Pro- 
fundis by M. Charles Gounod. Here Is, Indeed, a goodly lot ; 
for, althouBh hrael in Egypt has become fiimiUar, eoongh 
remains to satisfy the loudest elamorer for that which 1« 
strange. The selection of a Chandoe Anthem Is very welcome, 
as a partial set-off against the long neglect endured by thofe 
fine compositions. We wish, however, the promise were not 
coupled with that of "additional accompaniments," because, 
when an unfiunlllar view of Handel Is afforded, the old master 
should be shown alone, aad not Slametloally united to an Id- 
forlor being. Interest will, of course, be excited by Mr. 
Samby's work, as that of a clever and aspiring musician ; 
while that of M. Gounod, much of whose strength lies In 
church composition, Is sure to be eagerly anticipated. Mo 
more need be said about a prospectus which advocates Its own 
eanre sufllclently well, except to point out that Bach's Jlfa<- 
thfw Passion Is down for repetition. By-and-by, perhaps, 
when the English public hare had this glorious work suffi- 
ciently crammed Into their heads, they will begin to like It. 

Our next proepcctus Is that of Mr. Ilenry Leslie, who an* 
oounece for bis sixteenth season three concerts of unaccom- 
panied music, and a performance of his own oratorio, hnmnn- 
uel. Bach of the former, we are glad to obserTe, has a distinct 
Individuality, and Is not a mere chance collection of odds aud 
ends. Thus the opening progrsnime Is dcTOted to the works 
of Bngllsh composers, from old Thomas Weelkes down to 
young Arthur Snll^an, from which a ca|dtal selection has 
been made. Concert the second Is dignified with the title 
'•Hlitorieal, and Illustrates the music of 280 years— from IGOO 
to 1780— the less known composers laid under contribution be- 
Inj Carisslml, Freeoobaldl, LuIIi, and Stradrila. Concert the 
third Is devoted to sacred music, Including some moTements 
from Gounod's second Mass for male Tolces ; and, as refards 
Immannel, It will be enough to say that **MTeral Important 
alterations have been made since its preTious performances In 
liOndon." On the whole, Mr. Leslie's seaM>n will turn out not 
less Interesting than the best of its predecessors. 

Mr. Ilenry Holmes announces the fourth series of his Con- 
certs of Chamber Musie, In which he will be assisted by Mr 
F. Folkes [second vIoUn], Mr. Burnett and Mr Hano [violas], 
BIgnor Pens [violoncello], Mr. Bhedlock [pianist], and a vari- 
ety of singers. The works announced for performance are all 
of acknowledged merit or unquestionable Interest, for which 
the following names and the number of times they occur are 
guarantee : — Jlcethoren, four times ; Mosart, twice ; Haydn, 
>; Schumann, .twice; Schubert, ooce; Mendelssohn, 



twice ; and Brahma, once. On all accounts we wish well to 
Mr. Holmes and his laudable enterprise— which, by the way, 
was sueoessfUlly 'inaugurated** at St. Oeorge^s Hall, on 
Thursday evening. 

Bbbtiioteit at thb Crystal Palacb. {From 

(he same) : 

The series of twelve concerts given before Christmas at the 
Crystal Palace was the most remarkable since the Institution 
of these excellent and thoronghly healthy entertainments. 
Mr. Manns kept his promise strictly with regard to Beethoven, 
whoee name was consplenously prominent In every one of the 
twelve programmes. How It was Intended te do honor to the 
Immortal musician on the occasion of the centenary of his 
birth need not be repeated. A brief recapitulation of what 
don4 will therefore snlRco. 



At the first concert Beethoven was represented by the sym- 
phony In C [No. 1], and the pianoforte concerto In O [No. 4]— 
played by Mr. Charles Halli ; at the second, by the symphony 
In D [No. 2] ; at the third, by the overture to PromrthetuhnA 
the symphony In B flat [the '*£rf>fca"— No. 8) ; at the fourth, 
by the symphony in B flat [No. 4], and the pianoforte concer- 
to InC minor [No. 8]— played by Hiss Agnes ZImmermann ; 
at the fifth, by the four overtures composed at various times 
for the opera of Fidelh^ the three In C in a group at the be- 
ginning, the fourth, in E, at the end of the concert [a very 
proper arrangement, the fourth possessing nothing in com- 
mon with any of the others], and the symphony In C minor 
[No. 5] ; at the sixth, by the great OTerture In C, called the 
"TfViAs des Haiues," and the Mass In C I No. 1] ; at the sct- 
enth, by the symphony In P [the "Pastoral'*— No. 6], and the 
pianoforte concerto. No. 2 [in B flat]— played by Mr. Franklin 
Taylor ; at the eighth, by the symphony in A [No. 7], and 
the pianoforte concerto in E flat [No. 6], the last and greatest 
of the series — played by Mme. Arabella Qoddard ; at the 
ninth, by the orerture and incidental music to the Ruins of 
Athens f and the violin concerto In D [the only one composed 
by Beethoven]— played by Mme. Norman Neruda; at the 
tenth, by the symphony In F [No. 8], the orerture written for 
Goethe's tragedy of Egmont, the pianoforte concerto In C 
[No. 1]. played by Ilerr Pauer, and the beautiful cycle of 
songs, six in one, entitled "LiederkreiSf** sung by Mr. Sims 
Reeves [accompanied by Mr. Arthur Sullivan] ; at the 
eleventh, by the septet for string and wind Instruments,— 
the string part9 being played, as at the Paris Conservatoire, 
by the whole string ombestra,— and the overture written for 
Collin's tragedy of Coriolan. 

At the twelfth and last concert of the series, which took 
place on Saturday, Dec. 17th, Beethoven's birthday, the en- 
tire programme was devoted to his musle, vocal and Instru- 
mental. To this concert might Iklrly have l>een adjudged as 
motto, Finis coronat opus. A more varied and attractive se- 
lection could hardly be imagined- It began with the overture 
to the ballet of Prometheus^ compoeed at Vienna In 1800, and 
ended with that musical colossus, the Ninth Symphony [with 
chorus], composed In 1822-3, also at Vienna, where, notwith- 
standing th«t It was originally Intended for the London Phil- 
harmonic Society, which had bought and paid for It [£C0 !], 
It was also first performed, on March 21st, 1835. Thus we 
had the great musfcslan both In the vigor of his early manhood 
and at the glorio'Js close of his career ; for the symphony was 
the last great 01 chestral piece of Beethoven, and, five string 
quartets excepted, hb last great work. The compositions 
which separated the overture from the symphony In this real- 
ly memorable concert were specimens derived from various pe* 
riod« of Beethoven's Intermediate career. First, there was 
one of the arrangements of national airs, made for George 
Thomson of Bdloburgh. The air selected was ''Sweet power 
of song," word4 by Joanna Bailie [still better known ns one of 
Moore's Irish Melodies — *'Rleh and rare were the gems she 
wore'']. Beethoven has arranged this for two voices, with ac- 
companiments fbr pianoforte, violin, and violoncello. The 
singers on the occasion under notice were Bliss Ellen Home 
and Julia Elton, the string parts were given by four violins 
and four vlolonrellos In the orchestra, and the pianoforte ac- 
companiment was entrusted to Mr. Ueringer. To this suc- 
ceeded the well-known "Adelaide'' [1796]. sung by M\r. Vernon 
Rlgby and accompanied on the piano by Mme. Arabella God- 
dard ; after which came the [to amateurs] scarcely less famil- 
iar Chornl Fantasia [18C8]. the pianoforte solo by Mme. Ood- 
dard, the fVill choral parts being sung by the Crystal Palace 
Choir, which Mr. Manns has been some time training with 
S'leh diligence and care, and, to judge by this display, with 
such excellent results. Then came the ballad of Mignon, 
"Kennstdu das Land?" coupled with *'IIerx, mein Hera"— 
both to Goethe's text [1810], sung by Herr Stockhaasen, to 
the accompaniment of Mr. Franklin Taylor ; and then the 
four melodies which Beethoven wedded to the same poet's 
little stanms, called **8ehnfueht'' [1808-19]— sung by Miss 
Arabella Smythe. The ' Thirty-two variations In C minor on 
the original Theme," for pianoforte solo [1807], the first of 
two pieces unique In their way. In regard to the form of 
which Beethoven, In all probability, was more or less Influ- 
enced by J. S. Bach's (Vtaeonne^ with variations, for the violin, 
followed next,— Mme. Goddard again bring the pianist. 



These were the pieces whieh diridcd the Prometheus /tvertars 
from the Ninth Symphony : and every one of them had a 
vslue of Its own. The oonoert was nearly half longer In dura- 
tion than almost any other ooncert we can remember at the 
Crystol Palaoe ; but all the artists engaged In It did their vwy 
best. There was not an Instant of dninoes ; and what, so for 
as the orchestra and ehoros were conoemed, was a magnlfleent 
rendering of the greatest of symphonies brought to a fitting 
climax a performance In every way worthy to commemorate 
such an occasion as the hundredth anniversary of the birth- 
day of the greatest of all musicians. Never did Mr. Manns 
bring mors enthuriasm to his task, and never did he more 
richly merit the unanimous applaose which greeted him when 
that task had been aeeompllsbed. 

The twelve concerts thus terminated, It should be under- 
stood, oontslned many more things which, under other olr- 
eumstances, would have olalmed special notice ; but the 
chief point of Interest was In Beethoven ; and to Beethoven, 
on that account, our remarks have been confined. For a 
time, owing to the Christmas ftstlritlea, the Saturday Con- 
certs were, as usual, suspended; but th^ are happily to be 
resumed this very afternoon— with a programme, by the way, 
which does not contain a single piece by Beethoven, either vo- 
cal or Instrumental. 

Monday Popular.— Crystal Palacb. — Mmb. 
Sen UM ANN. The Orchestra of Feb. S, tells os : 

The second appearance of Mme. Ssarvady made the last 
Monday Popular Concert as memorable as Its predecessor. As- 
sociated with Mme. Norman Neruda upon a work like Men- 
delssohn's Qnartet in B mijnr, it may be understood how ex- 
quisitely she brought forth results of the finest mnslcal art. 
The taste and precision given to this performsnee were of the 
highest order. The composition Is one which— early and im- 
mature work of its author as It is— yet calls forth great and 
varied talents In Its Interpretation. Brilliancy, and sympa- 
thy, and tenderness, and exactitude, all are needful, and these 
qualities are amply supplied by the great pianist whom pa- 
trons of m uric best remember under her name of Wllhelmlna 
Clauss. In Schumann'a '■Etudes Symphonlqnes" she waa 
only lees suoeeesfril , through having entered on debateable 
ground. Schumann's recognition Is still only partially effect- 
ed, notwithstanding the skill and persistency of his wife and 
the energy of his admirers. Moaart's Sonata In F msjor waa 
a more unexceptionable triumph for the lady, and here she 
and her coadjutator, Mme. Nemda, enjoyed the vielory undis- 
puted. This Indeed was the best applauded moreeau of the 
programme. Haydn's D minor Quartet doeed the concert, 
which had been diversified by the singing of Herr Stockhau- 
sen. 

Last week the programme of the Monday Popnlar Goneart 
ran as follows : 

Qoartftin A minor. Op. 29 Schubert. 

Oavatlna from "U Ft-te du Village*' Boleldien. 

FantasU In F sharp minor Mendelssohn. 

Prelude, Allemande, and Courante in D, for 'cello.. Bach. 

8ongs Schumann. 

Trio in G minor. Op. 1 Beethoven. 

The quartet of Schubert'4— his fifteenth— Is eminently ebar- 
aieteriftlc of his style ; and Its airy beauty and delicatecharm 
render It ever popular with these audiences. Mme. Norman- 
Neruda was again the leading violinist. Miss Agness ZImmer- 
mann the pianist, and Herr Stockhaasen the voealist. The 
exeeudon of the second isAj In Mendelssohn's Fantasia waa ss 
easy and brilliant as usual, and her reception proportionate. 

The Monday Popular Concert of this week had for Its chief 
feature the rentr6e of BIme. Schumann, who was warmly ac- 
claimed. She soon exhibited the possession of undiminished 
powers In the fire and facility of her rendering of Schubert's 
A minor Sonata. The various movements weie followed with 
unfolling attentton, and prolonged applause greeted the end 
of the Intellectual treat. In Beethoven's duet sonata In C 
minor for pianoforte and violin, she had the advantage of 
Mme. Norman-Neruda's eo-operatlon, and the result was a ■ 
noble exeeutfon on both sides. The quartets wore Mendels- 
sohn's In B flat and Haydn's In G : executants as before. The 
songs were ''Per la gloria" by Buononclol (Handel's rival), 
and Schumann's "Nut-tree," the latter accompanied by Mme. 
Schumann to Herr Stoekhansen's singing. 

The resumption of tho Saturday Afternoon Coaoerte at the 
(!rystal Palace was characterised by the following programme: 

Overtnre, "Medea" Chernbinl. 

Aria. "Non mi dir" [Don Giovanril]; Mile. lV>rani.Monrt. 

Symphony in B minor Schul>ert. 

Aria, "Per la gloria" Herr Stocktiausen Buononcinl. 

Violin Concerto ; Mme, Norman-Neruda.... Mendelsohn. 

Caname, '*M>irineIla;" Mile. Corani Raadegger. 

Aria. '-Non piu andral" ["Nune di Figaro" ; Herr 

Stockhansen Moiart. 

Overture, •• f?iili«m Tell" Rossini . 

Schubert's unfinished symphony Is a firagment which Induces 
regret that It should never have been finished, eo exquisite Is 
it In Its passionate melancholy, and its melodic grace. It was 
admirably executed. The violin concerto of Mendelssohn, 
having Mme. Norman Neruda for an Interpreter, was In the 
best hands. Mile. CoranI sang very effectively. 

The first of Mme. Schumann's Recitals took place at St. 
Jan\es's Hall on Wednesday afternoon, wlien a largeandlmwe, 
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attraeted bj her eelebrity, attended. The pngnmme. 'wbleh 
wu Turled end ftall of latvreet, opraed with Beethoven *• 
Onnd Sonata in B flat, a work wbkh dieplajed at the fnlleiit 
Mme. 0ehamann*t hlgheet range of power*. Her delicate tone 
and dainty touch in the aehereo and minuet, and the fbree 
and eoeisj of the final presto, were polnta of exeellence which 
akme raflloed to prore her a oonsnoiniaae artltt and brilltont 
perftormer. Two eharaeteriatle moreeanz hj MeodelaMhn 
and Brahmi sneoeeded, and then the gifted pianlat pUjed 
Sebaetiaa Bach's floe lUUan coacerte, in which the phraMoI- 
ogy of the master fbnnd an Interpreter quite as apt and skll- 
M as she proved herself In the more strllclnff grandeur of 
Beethoren. The rest of the programme conslst#>d of one of 
Mendebsohn's tine pianoforte preludes In ■ minor ; a sweet 
andemlnentijreharaeterlstle "nocturne^* hj Chopin ; and a 
▼erj Impassionsd brilliant "Impromptu** bj the same eompo- 
ser. Mme. Schumann maintained the power of this very try- 
ing perfbrmance, as well as the Interest of her admiring lls- 
tenerSf to the last, and was frsquently rswarded by well- 
earned and enthustsstic plaudits. Herr BtoekhauMu was the 
Toealist. 
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BOSTON. FEB. 36, 1871. 

OUB MUSIO FAaK8.~HaTlngeompletedMendels- 
Mhn*s'*BlU«h," wehaTenow begun to give our readers, in 
fortnightly instalmentu, the whole of Messrs. Ditson ^ Co.'s 
earof^llyedltedand beautiful edition of SniiTiAif Bicn*s in- 
eompaiable "Passiow Music AccoBDnia to thi Gospil op St. 
Mattbiw," as arranged for Toloes with plaoo-forte by Julius 
Stem, but with the subi itution of the admirable arrangement 
byBobert Fmnsin mostofthesolo Arias, and with Xngllsh 
text as dose as could be made both to the music and to the 
sense and style of the original German, which b also giren. 
The Translator's PreCice, in our number befon the last, will 
explain In what sense and spirit this was done. 

When we haTc printed enough pages of it to afford specimens 
ofltSTarlousforms of composition (double and single chorus- 
es, chorales, rseltatlTes, arias, ko ), we shall try to glre a des> 
criptiTe analysis of the Immortal work. The musk is very 
diffleult, and as fkr as possible llrom ^'popular ;" but it Is des- 
tined to sink deeply into earnestly mwlcal and pious hearts. 
This Is alresdy proved hece, as abroad, by the Imprsrslon made 
by the Arks tliat have been sung In our Symphony Goncerts, 
and by the deep love, and the desire for more of It, which 
thoee portfons that were studied last winter by the Handel k 
Haydn Sockty Inspired In the hearts of two or thrse hundred 
ringers. Thto interest will deepen and extend when the Socie- 
ty performs a Urge selection from It during their Festival next 
May ; and w« have no doubt that a pnblk presentation of the 
whole work will be demanded of more than one Oratorio Soci- 
ety befbre two years have passed. 



Conoerts. 

Hartabd Musical ikssooiATioir. — The seventh 
Symphony Concert (Feb. 9) had the oiaal lai^ and 
deeply interested aadienoe, who all sat and listened 
as if anwiUing to lose a note of the choice pro- 
gramme: 

f Overture to "Genoveva** Schumann. 

Pkno-forte Concerto, No. 2, in F minor, Op. 21... Chopin. 
Maestoso. Larghetto. Allegro vivace. 
Hugo Leobhard. 
Fantask-Overtnro to Moora*s "Paradtoe and the Peri,** 
Op. 42 Wm. Stemdak Bennett 

iHtroduetiom, *'One mom a Perl at the g«te 
Of Bden stood, dbeonsokte.** 

Choral. **Morgenglans der Bwlgkelt. " 

Sctne I. "While thus she musM, her pinions lknn*d 
The air cf that sweet Indkn knd, 
MTboee air k balm ; wboee oceen spreads 
O^er coral rocks and amber beds.*' 

SctM II. "Her first fond hope of Bden blighted. 
Now among AMs's lunar MonotainH, 
Far to the South, the Peri lighted.'* 

Scene ///. "But nought can charm the luckless Peri; 

Her soul b ead— her wlDgfl are weary. 

Tet haply there may Ik eooceal'd 

Beneath those Cbambeni of the Sun, 
# • • e 

The charm, that can restore so soon 
An erring Spirit to the skiss !" 

Symphony, No. 8, In Bflat Schumann. 

Tlvaee. Scherio. Andante. Religioso, [suggested 
by a rollgfous eersmonkl In t e Cologne Cathedral]. 
Alkgro. 

This programme was choice, — one of the richest, 
most nniqae, consistent, satisfying of the season, al- 
thongh it did not seem to soit the mood of newspa- 
per criticism quite so well as nsnal. Bot, leaving 



Beethoven programmes out of the qoestion, what 
have we had, or can we have, much better ? Stress 
has lieen laid upon the work by Bennett as the only 
piece new to Boston, and more words used to show 
that it is not "great," than are vouchsafed to all the 
rest of the selections. There was no need that it 
should be great ; in the midst of three great stAudard 
works it was introduced as a pleasing bit of variety 
and novelty, a delicate, refined, poetic, charming 
piece of instrumental art, albeit with no more of orig- 
inality or decided force of genius in it than one is 
wont to expect, from the gentle, graceful muse of 
the composer of the "Naiads" and the "Wood 
Nymph" Overtures. It has an exquisite theme per- 
vading it, and the instrumental coloring is full of 
charm. 

Much briefer, and in the closer, rounded form of an 
Overture proper, that to "Genoveva," by Schumann, 
to say the least, wears well, and never wa^ enjoyed 
with keener lest than on this its sixth hearing here, 
for it has figured once in every season of these con> 
c^rts. The oftener it is heard, the more is it recog- 
nised as one of the very best of Overtures. It is a 
tfue creation, one of those living forms that come 
out whole and perfect at a single cast. Romantic, 
somewhat mystical, deep in feeling, full of recondite 
and subtile graces, yet vigorous and wholesome, with 
the breath of the woods in it, and ringing jubilee of 
horns borne in upon fresh breezes to revive the spirits 
ere they droop with excess of sentiment or cloying 
beauty, — and yet all this unforced, nnmana&ed, true 
as life and nature — this Overture is one of the hap- 
piest and most characteristic instances of Schumann's 
genius and can never be unwelcome to a musically 
cultivated public. 

Then it must be borne in mind, that this was in 
some sense the Schumann Concert, he taking his 
turn as symphonist among the great ones after Beet- 
hoven. The "well-known" Cologne Symphony (as 
some of our aforesaid critics called it, dismissing it 
with a word, as if it were too common an aflfair to 
lend any significance to a concert) had been heard 
just twice before in Boston (and that was two years 
ago) ; — twice and no more, except by those more 
earnest music-lovers who attend rehearsals, and who 
seek, by every possible hearing as well as by private 
study througB four-hand arrangements, &c. to really 
become acquainted with these formidable master- 
works ; but In this class how many of the gentlemen, 
who inue their critical dicta with such crank assur- 
ance aAer every concert in the newspapers, can be 
counted, think you ? 

Is it a rash surmise, that (say) a third part of the 
constant attendants of these concerts have taken pains 
to study in some way the symphonies, overtures, con- 
certos, &c., set down for performance, and thereby 
prepare themselves to listen in the right spirit, and 
with understanding ? And if so, are not all of these 
more competent to pass a judgment whether on the 
composition or performance, than some of the pro- 
fessional " authorities " who have not prepared 
themselves at all ? But we do wrong to some of 
them to charge them with assurance ; rather is it the 
want of assurance, the want of any positive perception 
or conviction on which true assurance can be based, 
that leaJs so many to assume the assured tone, as if 
in duty to the dignity of their position, and in a 
bewildered and uncertain stateof mind, with no opin- 
ion in them, no impression which they trust a few 
hours afterward (unless confirmed by more assured 
ones who speak first), yet to pronounce an opinion, as 
if ex cathedra, feebly echoing the stronger speaker, or 
else evade the issue in a cloud of generalities about 
the concert, leaving nothing said of that which was 
most worthy of remark. 

In the rendering of this " Cologne " (or " Rhen- 
ish ") Symphony the Orchestra did themselves great 
credit. The broad syncopated rhythm of the first 
movement, full and majestical, like a full-freighted 



noble vessel bearing down upon a noble river; the 
quaint, original Volksiied, or vintagers' song, as it 
were, of the Scherzo, its swinging dance yielding to a 
moment of thoughtful sentiment, and then renewed 
with alternation of fine freaks of humor between va' 
rious sets of instruments ; the tender, quiet beauty of 
the Andante, a sort of song without words ; the solemn 
pomp and mystery of that vision of high maM in the 
Cathedral ; the glorious relief and freedom of the 
finale, with its frolic allusions to odd features in the 
solemn scene before, — all came out clear and vivid. 
The two Overtures likewise were finely played, the 
wind instruments being particnlariy true and delicate 
in the Bennett music. 

We wish we could say as much of the accompani- 
ment to the Chopin Concerto ; but much of that was 
coarse and over-loud ; owing doubtless to the want 
of time for suflSciently nice rehearsal of such things. 
Mr. Leoxiiard gave a most masterly and finished 
rendering of the piano part, in all respects worthy of 
a musician of such fine intelligence and insight, so 
accomplished as a pianist, so conscientious and thor- 
ough in his preparation. As a writer in the Adverti- 
ser truly says (protesting against a disparaging and 
unjust criticism which had appeared there), "he pre- 
sented the Concerto to the public polished and round- 
ed like a perfect pearl, no smallest shade or detail of 
meaning being neglected." Mr. Lconhard, like M>me 
other artists of a fine poetic temper, may not possess 
all the modem piano virtuoso's power of making 
every note tell upon the physical car of every person 
in a vast audience ; but his technique was so fine as 
not to escape the recognition of his disparagers, while 
in point of feeling and interpretation, we doubt not, 
nearly every appreciative listener in that audience 
agrees with us, that this rendering was equal to the 
best of this or any Concerto we have heard in Bos- 
ton. . In the words of the writer above quoted : ''He, 
and his friends for him, have a right to complain of 
the hasty and unthinking verdict of those who have 
no standard of musical culture and judgment by 
which to measure the merits of his excellent perform- 
ance." 

In this week's concert (too late for notice now) 
Gade furnished the Symphony (C minor. No. 1); 
the Overtures were Cherubini's to 'Medea,' and Schu- 
mann's to "Manfred," followed by a lovely little 
Entr'acte from the same, entirely new here ; and for 
finale, the Orchestral Suite, in C, by Haff, which is 
all but new. 

For the ninth and hst but one of the Symphony 
Concerts (March 9) the programme offers: Part I. 
Overture to "Medea" by Bargiel (first time) ; Alto 
Aria: "Grief and Pain" from Bach's Passion Music 
(sung, first time in Boston, by Miss Antoinettb 
Sterling) ; "Tasso" (Symphonic Poem) by Liszt 
(first time). — Part II. The happy little Symphony in 
G, (No. 13) by Haydn, which was so much relished 
a few years ago ; Songs, by Miss Sterling ; Overture 
to "Rny Bias," Mendelssohn. The non-arrival of the 
score and parts to the Schubert-Joachim Symphony, 
which have been copied in Vienna for these concerts , 
has compelled this change of progsam mo. The series 
will end, March 23, with another Beethoven Concert, 
Miss Krebs playing the E flat Concerto. 

Mr. B. J. Lano, in his last concert at the Globe 
Theatre, gave the following programme : 

Quartet, No. 67 .Hsydn. 

Caprieeto in B msjor, Op. S8 SCerndale Bennett. 

Pknoforte Solo, "Mn6dietlon de Dku dans la Solitude." 

Uni. 
. Trio In B flat mi^or. Op. 97, tyt Pknoforte, Tfolln and 
Violoncello Beethoven . 

The cool, fresh, cheerful Quartet of Father Ilaydn, 
— a sincere and thoroughly ripe, artistic kind of 
music, which grows more refreshing as one gets to be 
more blas^ to the mod. m strainings for eflfect, — was 
nicely rendered by the Mendelssohn Quintette Club. 
The Capriccio by Bennett, a volatile, light, graceful 
thing, was reproduced accordingly, with utmost ease 
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and nicely, by Mr. Lang, with accompaniment of 
strin*! quartet and flate (which did not nhvays sound 
so wel!) to represent, as we presume, the orchestra. 

The 'Bc'ne'Jiction, &c.," by Liszt, quite an elabo- 
rate piano Folo, is in some respects an interesting com- 
positions, earnest in intention, with several distinct 
themes and morements, clothed in rioh harmony, 
suffused with a warm halo of sentiment ; hut we 
could not help feeiinn; that, after all. it was too like 
afTectcd scniimeut, and that the momentary in.«pini- 
tion had all faded out before the end. Mr. Lang 
played it, however, co;i amove and devoutly, wit'i 
much expression, and had the close (no doubt with 
many the sympathetic) attention of the audience 
throu'jhout. The glorious old king of Trios, the 
Bceihovcn in B flat, went finely, and could not fail 
to be inspiring. 

Next Thursday, for his fourth and last C« ncert, 
Mr. Ling offers ; MendeUsoftn's Quintet in B flitt 
minor ; Concerto in C, by Bach, for three pianos 
(Messr.4. Leonhard and Parker cooperating;) ; 
some Piano pieces not yet named ; and the Mendth- 
8'^hn Concerto in 1) n.inor. 

Miss Kellooo's concerts, in the Music TIall, Feb. 
9th, 10th and Uth, were without orchestra, of the 
kind called miscellaneous and mostly hacknied in 
the selections. But they exhibited the lady and her 
singing to much better advantage, than any appear- 
ance sha had made here for some years. The rery 
general criticism the self-conscious and afTected man- 
ner which she had acquired seems to have been taken 
to heart truly, and she is now more modest and sub- 
dued and simple. Her singing, too, though it was 
mostly of the ballad kind, indulging less in the bro' 
vara which was once her forte, sounds more sincere 
and real, and has a riper, richer, larger character. 

Of her associate artists. Sig. Veroni (whoso Eng- 
lish accent is native and to the manor born), has a 
pure, at times sweet tenor, but a little dry, with a fair 
style; and Sig. Kandolpi (r manifest German), 
with a hearty, manly air and bearing, has a hearty 
baritone that corresponds, and sings such pieces as 
Stigelli's "Tear" quite admirably. The three voices 
blended finely in the Trio by Gordigiani : " Vieni al 



ablcd musicians, and for other charitable purposes, 
on the principle of Masonic institutions. — Gazette. 
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Mr. James M. Wkiilt played the same sort of 
Piano-forte Fantasias on "Martha," 'Sweet Home,'* 
&c., in the same old way, with ^onderful perfection 
and brilliancy of mechanism ; — always his own com- 
positions or compoundings. He seems to keep on 
hand an assortment of scale exercises, runs, arpeg- 
gios, and pyrotechnic figures, wheels, &?., all prac- 
ticed, polished to perfection, and in these he sets 
whatever well worn melody he chooses for a theme. 
The tlieme may vary, but development there is none, 
and the firework accompaniment always about the 
same. 



NEXT IN ORDER. — Yr. Carl Glogoner- 
Cabtblli, late Professor of Singing at the lAiipzig 
Conservatory, will give a couple of Matinees a 
Brackett's Hall, on the afternoons of March 1 and 15 
Besides his own vocal contributions (and he is a ripe 
and finished arti'^t) there will be piano solos by Mr. 
Edwix J. Butler, and violin solos by Mr. F. F. 
Ford, both graduates of the Leipzig school. 

The programme prepared for the concert to be 
given on Sunday evening the 5th proximo, in aid of 
the Relief Fund of the Boston Musicians' Union, 
contains much excellent matter, and nothing that is 
uninteresting. Besides the large orchestral force, the 
Orpheus Musical Society will appear, and there will 
b<) vocal performances by Mrs J. W. Weston, Mrs. 
Houston- West and Mr. M. W. Whitney. It is a 
long while since the society made an appeal to the 
public, and as that public may not understand the 
object to be aided, it may be well to stale that the 
Belief Fund is established for the aid of sick or dis- 



Thom^s £. Chickering. 

The shafts of death have fallen frequently and sud- 
denly of late among the bearers of respected names 
in our community. And it is not a little singular 
that in the same week died the heads of the two 
great rival piano forte manufacturing houses in Amer- 
ica : the elder Sieinway, and the subject of this brief 
notice. Col. Chickering. the oldest of three brothers, 
who have so successfullv continued the noble business 
built uf by their father, and who all of them inherit 
likewise the i^tcrling. generous traits which made him 
beloved of all, was called away (by snddcn apopletic 
stroke) in the prime of manhood almost, having lived 
but seven and forty years. His winning, amiable di'- 
position from his childhood made him many friends. 
He had served a thorough practical apprenticeship in 
his business, having, first, and last, with his own 
hands made every part of a piano. His sympathies 
were large, so that ho found time for zealous partici- 
pation in musical, military, charitable and social en' 
terprises. He had been president of the Handel and 
Haydn Society, Commander of the " Ancient and 
Honorable," ond during the war did honorable service 
at the head of a regiment, for which he was brevetted 
General. He was modest, manly, kindly, gentle- 
manly and true. To all, in all conditions, his words 

and manner were those of a friend. We can say 
nothing better, nothing truer of him. than what has 
been said in all the public journals ; for instance this 
in the Gazette : " His presence was a sunbeam to his 
family, his friends, his business associates and his em- 
ployees. No man ever told him a tnle of distress and 
left him empty-handed. No institution, enterprise, or 
public project of any merit was ever explained to him 
without gaininir his cordial personal and pecuniary 
co-operation. Under the pressure of whatever trying 
circumstance, ho was always the high-toned, courte- 
ous, affable gentleman. He had been engaged in the 
prosecution of many public measures, had command- 
ed many men, had mixed with many classes, but he 
has left not a man or woman behind him who cher- 
ishes an unkmd thought for ' Tom Chickering.' " 

The funeral of the late Tliomas E. Chickering took 
place in Trinity Church, Summer street, Saturday 
forenoon, beginning at eleven o'clock. Members of 
the Ancient and Honorable Artillery, to the numl)cr 
of fifty, the Third Cavalry Association, fifty members, 
and about fifty members of Post 15, G. A. U., occu- 
pied the right body of the church, the centre pews on 
the right being reserved for the relatives and friends 
of the deceased. The workmen in the employ of tha 
Messrs. Chickering. to the number of 390, filkd the 
entire left of the bo<1y of the church. The members 
of the pianoforte and organ manufacturing and the 
music publishing trade were also seated on the right. 
The right hand gallery was filled by the Handel and 
Haydn Society, and in the choir gallery was seated a 
volunteer select choir, consixting of the following 
named singers, nnder charge of Mr. J C. D. Parker, 
the organist of the church : Mrs. Smith, Miss Gates, 
Mrs. Gilbert, Miss Osborn and Miss Fuller, sopran- 
os ; Mrs. Barry. Mrs. Wadleigh, Mrs. Shaltuck, 
Mr . Tufts and Mrs. Winch, altos ; Dr. Langmaid, 
Dr. Stickney, Mr. Merrill and Mr. Winch, tenors: 
and Messrs. Whitney, Winc'i, Sprasue, Pazolt and 
Powers, bassos— the gentlemen named forming the 
Chickering club. The left gallery was thrown open 
to the public at large. The coffin was borne into the 
church preceded by Bishop Eastbum, repeating the 
opening portion of the burial service, the Rov. Phil- 
lips Brooks, and the following gentlemen who acted 
as pall bearers : General F. W. Palfrey, Colonel 
Henry C. Brooks, Dr. J. B. Upham, Mr. Henry A. 
Green, Mr. Henry Saltonstall, Mr. Oliver Ditson, 
Colonel F. G. Pope, Major George S. Worcester. 

The services began with a chant by the choir : 
"Ix)rd. let me know my end" — rendered antinhonal- 
ly. Tha lesson was read by the Kev. Phillips Brooks, 
and the hymn : "Hear what the voice from heaven 
declares," was sung by the choir. The sentences 
were then read by Bishop Eastbum, and the commit- 
tal was recited bv Mr. Brooks. The Chickering 
Club, unaccompanied, next sang: "I heard a voice 
from heaven," composed by Mr. J. C. D. Parker. 
At tha close of the services, the Handel and Haydn 
Society, conducted by Carl Zerrahn, sune the choral 
from Elijah : "Cast thy burden on the Lord," with 
the addition of the two verses which were sung by 
them in Music Hall at the time tlio Hon. Charles 



Sumner delivered his oration on Abraham Lincoln. 
After the singing an opportunity was given to view 
the body, and the large assembly passed out of the 
church. The funeral cortage then moved to Mount 
Auburn, where the remains were deposited in the 
family tomb. — Ado. 




nsitnl Correspnhnce. 

New York, Feb. 17. — The third Philharmonic 
concert of the .•>eason took place on the 4ih inst., 
with this programme : 

Sjmphonj, No 6, In D miijor Mosart. 

ReeitmtfvA and Komann [hmt» rlnrlonet] Bergmann. 

Mr. K. Boehm. 

Overture, *'9iikUQt«W (by request] Ooldmark. 

Serenade for four liolooTelloe Lachoer. 

F. Bergner, 0. Her^^mann, A. Iloeh, A. LelfeKan^. 
Overture, kcherao et finale. Op. 52 ...Scbnmano. 

The programme was the most unsatisfactory that 
the society has given this season. The orchestral 
pieces were admirably performed. Mr. Boehm 
played fairly, though the instrument is one that 
should never be heard except in an orchestra. The 
accompaniment is arranged for two clarionets and 
two bassoons. The quartet for four violoncellos 
was played finely and was encored by the audience, 
which was the smallest that has attended a Philhar* 
monic concert for many seasons. For the next con- 
cert, to take place on March 4th, a new overture 
'Aladdin," by Reinecke, and Schumann's Cologne 
symphony are promised. The soloists are not yet 
announced. 

Miss Krebs's pianoforte recital, on the 4th, had the 
following programme : 

Sonata, op. 53 « Beethoren. 

MiM KrHbi. 

Aria Mendelaw>hn. 

HIM Olotilde Saar. 

FuRue, A minor .T. S Bacb. 

"Warum ?' Scbumann. 

Toccata " 

MiM Krebe. 

Rondo for two pUnoe Chopin. 

MiMi Krebsand Mr. Mills. 

"L'Efltasl d*amore," Waltz L. BadU. 

MIm Clotllde Saar. 

Don Joan. Fantaale Lint. 

MiM Krebs. 

These concerts are becoming exceedingly popular 
here, and scores of persons were unable to obtain ad- 
mission. They are to be repeated until further i.o- 
tice. Miss Krebs plays the entire programme from 
memory. Her execution is almost faultless, and she 
plays with fervor. At the concert on the 11th she 
was assisted by Carl Bergner (violoncellist). The 
sixth takes place on the 1 8th. She will be assisted 
by Miss Henrietta Beebe (soprano), Signor A Ran- 
dolfi (baritone), Mr. S. B. Mills (pianist) and_Mr. L. 
Duchauer. 

Mr. James M. Wvhli commenced a series of piano- 
forte recitals at Booth's theatre yesterday. The pro- 
grammes are not as classical ns those of Miss Krebs. 
[Indeed?! 

The 3rd Euterpe concert took place on the same 
day at Association Hall, before the largest audience 
that has yet greeted them. The programme, as will 
bo seen, wos very attractive and varied. It was ns 
follows : 

Andante and Allegro, two movements from Symphony 

No. 2. Norb. BurirtiiUller. 

Allegro for Couoerto in E minor Chopin. 

Mr. S. B. Mills 
Walpuntis Night Mendelksohn. 

Miss Ida Rosenhurg also sang nn aria in the first 
part. Mr. Mills played in his usual admirable style. 
The "Walpurgis Night" was well performed, but 
the chorus and orchestra were fur too few for such a 
work, the choru4numl>ering about fifty and the or- 
chestra thirty, under the direction of Mr. John P. 
Morgan. The concert is to l)e repeated in Brooklyn. 

On Wednesday there was a concert at Steinway 
Hall for the benefit of the Strasbourg sufTcrers, in 
which nil the leading artists here assisted. 

The Glee and Madrigal Society will give a con- 
cert tonight at Steinway Hall, fur the benefit o ' the 
Samaritan home. A concert also takes place at As • 
sociation Hall, on Saturday, in which Mmc. An'^a 
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Bishop, Mr. James M. Wehli, the Mendelssohn 
Union and other artists appear. There is also the 
usaal Satarday afternoon concert at the same hall. 
For coming concerts wc have Church Masic Associa- 
tion concert (Feb. 21). Philharmonic Concert (March 
4), and an innumerable number of miscellaneous 
concerts, and "II Trovatore" at the Academy on 
Monday, for the benefit of the Samaritan Home. 

J. M. W. 



Brooklyn,|N. Y.— The programme of the Phil- 
harmonic Concert on the 28th embraced Schubert's 
great symphony in C major, Spohr's overture to 
•• Jessonda/' Lindpaintner's " Guerridre " overture, 
a recitative and romanza composed by Mr. Bergner 
for bass clarionet, with accompaniment of reed quar- 
tet, and two songs by Madame Gszzaniga. Here 
were only two novelties — the Lindpaintner overture, 
which has " God save the king " for its theme, and 
Mr. Bcrgmann's studv of reed effects, which seems 
to have been generally liked. The Schubert Svm- 
phony was caviare to the vulgar ; most of the critics 
of the daily press found it tedious, and several of 
them pronounced it weak^thut extraordinary work 
which Robert Schumann called the greatest since 
Beethoven l-'Independmt, 

PLTifOUTH Oroav Concbrts. — An inopportune 
snow storm did not prevent a very full attendance at 
the concert on Saturday, thus testifyinir to the high 
esteem in which both Mr. Bristow and Minn Sterling, 
tho^ artists of the occasion, are held by the public. 
This was Mr. Bristow's first introduction to thoereat 
organ, who.iie thorough acquaintance is*More difficult 
to obtain than that of an Englixhrnan, or a Beacon 
street Bostonian. But Mr. Bristow speedily over- 
came its difficulties and rendered a proiiramme full 
of choice and brilliant selections. The Bach Pastor- 
ale was full of intricate harmonies, and, with the excep- 
tion of the andante, head [!] rather than heart music. 
The andanto from a Moznrt Sonata was a delicious 
bit of heart mutcic, showing that Mozart was rather a 
follower of Emanuel Bach [!] than of the great Seba^- 
tain, if Mozart may be connidered as the imitator of 
any one. The Cathedral Fugue of Attwood, whoite 
compositions are too seldom played, was a grand bit 
of harmony, massive in some measures, and very 
warmly appreciated. The " Egmont," " Seniiram- 
ide,'| and ** Stradella " overtures were given with 
special brilliancy, and with a very close reproduction 
of the orchestral effects with which Mr. Bristow, as 
a prominent member of both Philharmonic orches- 
tras, is familiar. 

Miss SterliRg chose for her performance the tender 
aria from Bach's Passion : ** Grief and Pain," 
which she sang with fervor. Wo have no contralto 
who cr.n so well interpret these great works ; nor 
does there appear to be any one who cares or dares 
to undertake the mission of introducing the people to 
music of this school. It does not tickle the pepular 
taste, but it nevertheless serves to educate and raise 
it above being satisfied with melodies of the " Shoo- 
fly " grade. Her second selection, a Canzonetta of 
Mozart, was splendidly given and received with hearty 
demonstrations of enjoyment. So also was the beau- 
tifttl song of Schumann, " Stille Liebe." — Sun, 

Farminotok, Conn.— Two very interesting con- 
certs were given at Miss Porter's Young Ladies* 
School, Feb. 2, by Mr. Charles Klauser, one of the 
most able teachers of music in the country. Messrs. 
Julius Schuberth. vtolinist,Charles Werner, violoncel- 
list, and F. von Inten, pianist, were the artists, and 
sustained their reputations as good musicians. The 
following programmes show how much is done in this 
institute, in reganl to musical education : — 

Fint Concert. — Trio, piano, violin and violoncello, 
B flat, op. — Beethoven; a. Canzona, violin, op. 85, No. 
5— /2ri/f ,• b. " Impatfence," violin, op. 20, No. 3 — 
C. Schuberth : Prelude and Fugue, E minor, " Notre 
temps," No. 3 — AiendeUsohn ; Serenade, violoncello, 
from the Concurto, op- SA— Lindner: " Foschings- 
schwank aus Wien,*' piano, op. 26 — SchVntann ; 
" Amourette," Violin, Komanco, op. 20, No. 3 — 
C. Sch iherth ; Introduction and Polonaise, violoncel- 
lo and pill no, C, op. 3 — Chopin : Serenade, piano, 
and violoncello, E flat, op. 148 — Fr. Schuftert, 

&^Mnd Concert. — Trio, pinno, violin and violoncel- 
lo, D, op. 70, No. 1 — Beethoven; Largheito, violon- 
cello — Mozart ; Canon and Fugue, piano, on a theme 
hy Moznrt^ A. A. KlengeJ ; a. " Adelheid," chant 
for violin — Krebs; h. " Mystification," violin, capric- 
cietto, op. 19 — C. Schuberth; Two Moreeanx, pinno 
and violoncello, op. 11 — Rubinstein : Ballade, piano, 
G minor, op. 23 — Chopin ; a. " La Dcsir," violin, ro- 
miincc, op. 2.1, No. 25— C Schuberth; b. Tarantellc, 
violin, op 8.>, No 2^—RnJf\ Novclctten, piano, vio- 
lin and violoncello, op. 29 — Gade. 



Pltmodtii, Mass.— a fino Concert of miscella- 
neous music, consisting of choruses from Oratorios, 
Part Songs, Glee.s, Songs, &c , was given by the 
" Pij mouth Choral Union," on the. evening of Fri- 
day. 3rd inst., to an audience that filled Davis's Hall 
to overfiowing. 

This young society, organized but a few months 
since, have been hard at work under the direction of 
Mr. F. H. ToRRiNOTON, of Boston, and the fine ren- 
dering of the programme at this, their first concert, 
was conclusive evidence of the ability of the director, 
and very complimentary to the ladies and gentlemen 
composing the chorus. 

The solos were all taken by members of the society, 
and some of them finely sung. 

Mr. Torrington, also, played a very fine Violin 
solo, which received the encore it deserved, to which 
ho again responded. 

An " Orchestral Grand " Piano of Hallett, Davis, 
&c., sustained the full chorus with telling effect. 

A. 
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Baltiuorb.— The New York Weeldff Review is 
sorry to state that the orchestra of the Peabody Insti- 
tute has been dissolved. Whoever could have ad- 
viiied the step must have had little sympathy for the 
cultivation of musical art. and surely violated one of 
the principal stipulations of the founder. Thousands 
of dollars were destined every year to be used for the 
purpoK of propagating the taste for music, and he- 
cause the concerts so far did not psy. they had to be 
discontinued and the orchestra disbanded. Thui 
Baltimore is at present without an oriranized profcs 
sionni orchestra, and must be satisfied with one 
chiefiy consisting of amateurs. The latter organiza- 
tion enjoys the venerable name of the Haydn Soci- 
ety. It was formed about eleven years ago, and 
gives, durinir the course of a year, four subscription 
concerts. The orchestra consists of six first violins, 
six second violins, four violas, three violoncellos, two 
double basses, two flutes, one oboe, two clarionets, 
two trombones, two comets, two horns, drums and 
tympani. With the exception of Messrs. Jungnickcl, 
Maas, Metz, J. W. and Harry Deems, and the con- 
ductor, Mr. Tichde, all the members are amateurs, 
representing various phases of the cultivated classes 
of society in Baltimore. They come together once a 
week, in the large music room of Mr. J. W. Deems, 
a very indefatigable worker In the field of music, who 
recently wrote a pianoforte method which, when pob- 
lished, will surely be successful, as it is really pro- 
gressive and practical. The ovent of the week was 
the series of concerts eiven by Mr. Theodore Thomas, 
who, together with Miss Anna Mehlig and his orches- 
tra, appeared for the first time before the Baltimore 
public. '^ 
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Dbath or Mh. STsrHWAT — Mr. Henry Steln- 
wsy. the founder and chief of the celebratCMl firm of 
Messrs. Steinway and Sons, died at his residence in 
New York last Tuesday, in the 73d year of his age. 
His decease was the result of a lingering illness. 
He was a native of the Duchy of Bmnswick, in Ger- 
many, where he was born on the 1 5th of February, 
1797. Very early in life he exhibited musical taste 
and talent. He used even then to make musical in- 
struments—the cythera and the euitar — on which ho 
played, in a skillful manner. His first pursuit was 
cabinet-making. Then he worked in an organ fac- 
tory. Then he studied piano making. Finally he 
established an independent business. In 1850 he 
emigrated to this country, — bringing his whole fam- 
ily, excepting one member.— and continued in the 
piano trade. Their first establishment was in Var- 
ick street, and was opened in 1853. In the next 
year they moved into more spacious quarters, in 
Walker street. Their first great business success was 
made in 1855, when they won a gold medal by a 
piano— constructed on a new plan — which they ex- 
hibited at the American Institute Fair, at the Crystal 
Palace. Thereafter the business of the firm steadily 
increased. In 1859 they erected the mammoth fac- 
tory which they still keep in action. The late Mr. 
Steinway retired frotn active business . some years 
ago ; but he retained to the last his interest and pride 
in the firm which ho had founded, and which he lived 
to see enrolled among the most prosperous and re- 
nowned establishments in the Uiiitod States. The 
three sons of Mr. Henry Steinway — William, Theo- 
dore, and Albert — who have managed the house with 
great skill, will hereafter constitute the firm. Mr. 
Steinway has passed away at a ripe age, and when 
the work of life had been well done ; and he leaves 
an honored memory ns well as an important trust to 
his descendants. — \Veeklj Review, Feb, 1 1-. 
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DBSORIPTITB LIST OV THB 

TEST a^TTSIO, 
PHblUhcd by Oliver DUmm tt C«. 



Vooal. with Piano ▲ooompsnimont. 
Over the Merry Campanian Plains. 2. F to f. 

L. Bcrde§e. 35 
Lively SMBl-ltolteo melody, sagiMtlw of artist lift 
oo cIm Romao Campacom 
The Swallow. 3. A6 to f. Ciro Pinsuti., 40 

' Poatry ftom tho ''AnarKlow." which maans tha 
"Twilight." Perfectly charmlog melody, which will 
elicit appUuw In parlor or eoneert hall, aod pretty 
aceompanlmenfc. 

"RMng, floating, wheellDi, 

Tbro^ the asore blesa, 
Like a nommer fceting 
Plashed from othw days." 
Twenty Tears. 2. F to f. F. B. 40 

Poem by Bret Harte, who ilnas warm-heartedly of 
ftieodehlp and old memorlee. Vlf nette title. 
«'B«K your pardon, old Ibllow ! I thiolc 
1 wa# drvamlng Juet bow when yoo epoke. 
The fhct b, the mnalcal elink 
or the Ice on yoor wine icoblet^s brink, 
A chord In my memory woke." 
Tho' absent, not forsaken. 4. G to e. 

J, n. Sptir. 30 
YarM, effMtfve melody. 

I arise from dreams of thee. 4. DA to a. 

W. A. Smith. 30 
Worda by Shelly. Vine melody and eflaettve eoo- 
oert soog. 

**I ariM from dmms of thee. 

And a «plrit In mj Ihet 
Hal led me, who knows how ? 
To thy chamber window, sweet.** 
The Golden Streeu. Song and Chorus. 2. 

G to d. IF. Kittredge. 30 

A fweet, pare song well fitted to be popular la 
"meeting!" and Sabbath Sehoola. 

**When we go np the Golden Streets 
We'll sing the songn of ZIon." 

Woodland Echoes. 3. Ab to f. 

AL IF. HackUton. SO 
Aqnlek.llght, tweet, 'Spattering" melody, with a 
pretty echo Introdnocd. 

'^Summer on the hills In royal robes Is glowlng,1f 
*Jlid the fragrant leaves the sweet wild looe is 
growing.^* 

Instrumental. 

Life Dreams. Walttes. 3. A, H. Femnld, 60 

A capital set of waltaes, [(bur, with coda] aU foil of 
rich melody. 

Waoderstunden. (Leisure Honrs.) 5. D6. 

5. HeUtr, 40 
Wonderfully sweet and rich. While It I* a true 
piano piece, it liaa the eaay flow and elOM oonneetkm 
of a good organ eompoeltion. 
Day-Dawn Galop. 3. F. Mri. Rote, 40 

Sofgceta that It moat be eompoeed by a teacher, 
ai It la a nice Inatrnctlve piece, spirited and Intercet- 
Ing. 

Saratoga Belles. Waltaes. 3. J, S, Knight. 50 
Among the beat of the "sets" by this Ikvorlte eom- 
poser of Dance mule. 
Serenade. 4. G6. Op. 16. C, A. EiiotdL 40 

Not easy to ileep to this serenade, which has a full 
awakening qnality, but It la well worth lying awake 
to hear. A fine eompoeltion. 

BookM. 
Method of Modkrn Violin Plating. 

B. lA^emann. 3.00 
An elegant and naefal Inatrnetlott book by an ae- 
eomplished artist aod teacher. 



AaaaivuTiows.~-De g r e ea of diflealty are 
7. The htf is marked with a capital letter, as 
a email Roman letter marks tlie higheet note, 
an OflMc letter the higbeat note. If oteoe the 



marked from lis 

as C, B flat, fte., 

ifoBtte stiC, 



Music sr Mar. — Mnsic Is sent by mall, the expense being 
two cents ibr every four ounoea, or fraction therioC, (about 
one cent fbr an ordinary piece of musle). Persons at a 
ditftanoe will find the conveyance a saving of time and 
expense In obtaining supplies. Books can also be seat at 
Rouble these rates. 
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La Villa RossinL 

[TntBflated for thii Jouroal, from Le GauloU.] 

It will bo curioas, some dnj, to sketch the eccen- 
tric encampments aMi|;ned by the necessities of the 
war to the corps /ranct : sometimes a factorj or a 
public ball room, a church or a cnfi^ ; sometimes a 
farm or a historic house, an abandoned quarry or a 
yonn<; larlies' boarding school. 

The tirailUurt iclaireurs Pan8ien8,tind the company 
of fi-ancs iireurs Deschamps, to which I had the hon- 
or of belonging, occupied alternately an abode illus- 
trious among all, Rossini's villa. 

Pallas encamped at the house of Apollo, as an old 
marine said, ft franc tireur of my company. 

This Villa Rossini, which all Paris knew, is situa- 
ted on the Avenue Ingres, at the gate of the Bois de 
Boulogne, with its back as It were against the ram- 
parts. 

Large, high, white, square and citizen-like, it lirts 
its head rashly above the fortificationji, and seems 
built on purpose to receive the bombshells. 

There lived arid died the author of GaiUaume Tell, 
And from there, our remingtons upon our shoulders, 
our revolvers in our belts, we set out for tho Mouli- 
neaux, the bridge of S6vres or Billanconrt. 

Rossini adored his villa and this charming, this ad- 
mirable Bois de Boulogne, where he walked inces- 
santly, till it became like his own private park. Ev- 
erybody knew him, loved him, in the neighborhood, 
and tho guards of tho Bois pointed out complacently 
the little tufted valley where he promenaded every 
morning, and the rustic bench on which be used to 
sit. 

Where now shall we And the little bench and tuft- 
ed valley? where the Bois de Boulogne? 

It burns between our two andirons. 

Poor Rossini I He, whose teeth were set on edge 
so by the shrill scream of the locomotive, what would 
he have said of the marine pieces of the honorable M. 
Fleuriat de Langlo, pleading without respite, but a 
little strong, the cause of Paris ? 

What would he have said, above all, to^ seo his 
peaceful villa, where hQ/arnienU d so voluptuously, 
transformed into a post of francs-tireurst 

In the antichamber, instead of flowers, caps and 
knapsacks, carbines and bayonets. In the vast 
kitchen where, gently leaning on his long cane, he 
did not disdain to come and watch with his own eye, 
so nmiiible and fine, the macaroni that he loved, a 
franc tirtur is paring onions, or stewing a cat soldier 
fashion. 

In the grand saloon, painted in fresco, are mat- 
tresses in place of tapestry, and on these mattresses 
francs tireurs snatching a litllo broken sleep between 
two cannon shots. 

In the time of the illustrious maestro I visited this 
celebrated villa, and I found it adorned with magnifi- 
cent proMnts and precious souvenirs ; on the man- 
tlcpiece, marvels of art, a very beautiful and very fine 
figure of the master of the house ; then a superb me- 
dallion in Sifvres porcelain, with the names of all 
Rossini's masterworks for an inscription. 

Farther on, in a delicious little salon, all hung with 
chinta, a very curious osolian harp. 

In place of tho harp we havo to-day a chest, our 
chest of cartridges I 

A large and beautiful iron railing, opening upon 
the garden, at tho left of tho oriental kiosk Of the 
concierge, led obliquely to the house. But in front 
of the doorsteps, on the Avenue Ingres, was a little 



gate half hidden by dense ivy and surmounted by a 
gilded lyre. 

It was Rossini's private entrance, and it was there 
we mounted guard. 

Here, too, Rossini loved to stroll under the shade of 
the syciimores of the Avcnne and to mingle, un- 
known, with the ball players at the Rnnolagh. 

Bombs have replaced the balls, and instead of the 
little gilded lyro, the flag of Geneva flaps sorrowfully 
in the wintry wind, and seems to bleed with its two 
cross shape wounds. 

The greatest luxury of this historic villa, which 
now for nearly five months has been our post of 
privilege, is the gardens sown with greensward and 
masses of shrubbery, decorated with statues and with 
a very beautiful fountain in carved »tone : three nl- 
legorical figures. Faith, Hope and Charity, sustain, 
evangelically, a huge vase, from which fall long and 
tufted garlands of ivy. 

One morning, after passing a snowy night npon 
the outposts, amid fire of muflketry, we came buck 
more in tho humor, I assure you, of swallowing a 
good soup, than of humming a grand aria from Guit' 
laume Teil. 

In crossing the garden I suddenly descried a su- 
perb angora hanging In a bush, — an angora of the 
handsomest, the fattest, the most tender species I 

— Providence has goo J moments, said I to myself. 
Behold our breakfast I Doubtless it is the God of 
armies who has sent it. Surely he has felt some* 
compunctions, for, it must be confessed, he spoils us 
only moderately. 

Saying this, I unsheathe my sword-bayonet ; the 
furious cat glares wildly at me and, with a bound, 
takes refuge at the feet of the three theologic virtues 
— of the fountain. 

I was hungry and gave chase : with a new bound 
he leaps upon the shoulder of Charity, as if he would 
make appeal to my sentiments of humanity. 

I was hungry, I repeat it. I draw my revolver and 
take aim. Behold the creature crouching on the 
arm of Hope I I aim again, I fire, and .... I per- 
ceive my angora squatting like a sphynx npon the 
head of Faith. 

From this pedestal he plunges Into the thicket and 
disappears. 'Tis Faith alone that saves 1 

That morning we breakfasted upon a shoulder of 
King Charles. 

In the neighborhood of tho Villa Rossini, at neariy 
equal distances, dwelt formerly Prondhon, Jules 
Janin, Lamartine. 

« « « « « 

The ch&let of our roaster, Jdles Janin, has always 
remained the discreet sanctuary of the Muses ; but 
the abode of Proudhon has become a post of veterans 
or guardians of the peaco ; the ch&let of Laroertine, 
those Charmettes, in the Bois do Boulogne, has been 
transformed into a park of artillery, and cannons 
crouch whore sighed the singer of Eloirt and Gra- 
zielia. 

But as for us, wo make our camp at Rossini's. To- 
day, tirai'leurs and francs tireurs have quitted the 
villa of the great maestro, and without doubt the lit- 
tle gilded lyre will shibe again above that gate where 
we kept guard. 

Adieu, Rossini ! and, in tlie language of the old 
marine, franc tireur of my company, Pallas, poor 
Pallas in deep mourning, thanks Apollo for his hos- 
pitality. FULBBRT DUMOMTBIL. 



The Hondrddth Anniveriary of Beetho* 

yen's Birth.* 

ANOTHER ESSAY BY FERDINAND HILLER. 

"Qtia« Fantasia" 

The yoar 1749 brought us GoRthe ; 1 756, Mo- 
zart; 1759, Schiller: and 1770, Beethoven. 
Thus, within the short space of twenty-one years 
four of the greatest poetic geninses were horn — 
four men of whom not only the German Father- 
dand, but all mankind must be proud. 

And even more happy than f)roud, since the 
most splendid gift which the Divine Being from 
time to time vouehsafei to poor humanity is that 
of genius. Tlirough it we receive the highest 
good in which we are capable of participating — 
the forgetfulness of self in a nobler life. Genius 
it is that gives us, if but for a few short hours, 
that which the believer awaits with earnest hope 
in another and a better world. 

Flas there ever existed a poet who transported 
our souls into his ideal kingdom with more irre- 
sistible force than our Beethoven ? Certainly 
not. More universal effects have been achieved . 
by others, but none more deep or noble. Nay, 
we may say without exaggeration that never did 
an artist live whose creations were so truly tieio ; 
— his sphere was the unforeseen. 

Amidst so much that is trivial and dispiriting 
in art and life, the widely diffused interest, the 
delight in the creations of the wondrous man is 
a bright sign of our times. I do not say the com- 
prehension of them ; that is not, and cannot bo 
the case. But there are, perhaps, no poems in 
the love and admiration of which so many of the 
highest intellects concur as the tone-poams of our 
master. To the essential nature of our Art, 
which bears within itself the all-reconciling ele- 
ment of love, must we attribute the fact that 
against it the most violent differences in religious, 
political, and philosophical opinion make no 
stand — it is the might of Beethoven's genius 
which subdues the proudest minds, while quick- 
ening the pulsations of the simplest hearts. 

If in anything the will of man shows itself 
weak, nay, helpless, it is in the matter of intel- 
lectual creation. A very strong will (is not even 
this beyond the reach of most ?^ may lead to 
great learning, to brilliant tecnnical acquire- 
ments, to virtue itself ; a spontaneous poetic 
thought in word, tone, or color, it will never be 
able to bring forth. Thus, the true relation of 
genius to us is that of a star, diffusing light and 
warmth, which we enjoy and admire. Since, 
however, to the higher man recognition and grat- 
itude are necessities, since he desires to add in- 
telligence and reverence to his admiration, and 
would willingly offer up love also to the subject 
of it, he begms to investigate. He asks, what 
the divine germ, existing even in the lisping child, 
demanded for its development ; what brought it 
out into blossom — what influences worked upon 
it beneficially — to what extcrft he who was so 
nobly gifted was supported and furthered by 
moral strength — ^how he used the talent commit- 
te<l to him — finally, how he fought through the 
life-struggle from which no mortal is exempt 

And then he incjjnires again and further : which 
of his qualities, which of the properties peculiar 
to himself, affects us most strongly ? — in what re- 
lation does he stand to the development of his 
art — in what to that of his nation r — how does 
he appear with regard, to his own century ? 

A mere attempt at answering these questions, 
and the many connected with them, would re- 
quire an enormous apparatus of a biographic and 
sesthetic nature, including a knowledge of the 

* This Esway it prrflx^ to the bMotlfal volume reemtly 
pobltehed In London : "BinnovKir, a Memoir," by Btuon 
Oraimb. It orlgiaflly epppeered In Qarmnny, ia the Sidam. 
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history of art and culture, and an acquaintance 
with musical technicalities. It docs not fall cith- 
er within our power or the scope of these panes 
to make any approach to such a task. A few 
8li;>ht hints may siifHce to prevent our forsettinjr 
(amid the extraordinary and aU-eii«!ro9sing oc- 
currences of the present lime) the day which 
sent to us a hundred years azo the no less extra- 
ordinary man, who, a prophet in the noblent sense 
of the won!, foresaw and declared (thou'jh onlv 
in tones) the nobleness and jireatness whicth will 
be revealed by the German ])eople, if friendly 
stars shine upon their futun^. 

A species of caste seems to have been implant- 
ed in man by nature — there are families of states- 
men, warriors, theologians, ariints. It will nev- 
ertheless be admitted that while it is often the 
case that circumstances, family traditions, cause 
the sons to follow in their fathers* footsteps, it 
frequently happens that the calling Uyg hold of 
the man, becomes, in the truest sense of the 
word, a call in y. 

Several of our first composers have sprunn; out 
of families in which the profession of music was 
chiefly followed — but certainly not many. One 
thingf however, was common to nearly all — they 
were marvellous children. prodi;iies. ProtUgy ! 
now-a-davs an ominous word, recallin«T immedi- 
ately to mmd industrious fathers, who force on 
concerts, and musical attainments which do not 
refresh by their maturity, but only excite aston- 
ishment at the precocity of those from whom they 
are exacted. The abu% of the phenomenon has 
brought the latter itse!f into a bad light. A mu- 
sical hot-house plant forced into premature 
bloom through vanity or the thirst for money 
may soon become 8tunte<l ; none the less, how- 
ever, does the fact remain, that no intellectual 
gifc shows or develops itself earlier than thnt of 
music. Bach, Handel, Mozart, Hummel, Iloasi- 
ni, Mendelssohn, Clara Scduimann, Liszt, Joa- 
chim, were prodigies. Nature knows what she 
is about. He alone to whom this wondrous tone- 
language has become a second mother tongue, 
will be able to express himself with freedom in 
it ; but how soon do we begin to attempt our 
mother tongue ! And how few succeed in really 
learning to fpeah it ! 

It would be inexplicable had not our Beetho- 
ven been almost a prodigy. He was one, but 
after such a sound, healthy sort, that those about 
him were more struck bv the thought of his great 
future, than enthusiastic about his achievements 
at the time. The compositions which have been 
preserved to us from his boyish days bear traces, 
even then, of the frank, honest mode of expres- 
sion which remained bis to the end of his career. 
Naturally, their contents are trifling ; what has a 
boy of twelve years to communicate to the world, 
if his inner life develop itself according to nature? 
Borne onwards by bis artistic readiness, he at- 
tained, however, at a very early age an honora- 
ble, independent position with regard to the out- 
er world. He had barelv quitted childhood when 
he was organist at the Ele<-tor's Court in Bonn. 
At a later jieriod he occupied for several years 
the post of violist in the orchestra. The viola 
was then one of the most neglected orchestral 
instruments, and we must form but a slight esti- 
mate of Beethoven's achievements upon it It 
was, however, invaluable for him, the future 
Commander of the instrumental tone-world, to 
have served in the line. In fact, Q\^ry striving 
young com|>oser ought, as a matter of duty, to 
act for at least one year as member of an orches- 
tra, were it only at the great drum. It is the 
surest metht>d of making the individuality of the 
different sound organs ineffaceably one*s own. 
When the latter are entrusted to capable execu- 
tants (as was the rase in the Electoral orchestra), 
the idea of a definite personality is added to the 
peculiarity of the instrument, which is not at all 
a bad thing. How often in later years may the 
image of one or the other of his former colleagues 
have presented itself vividly and helpfully to the 
mind of the master, as he sat meditating over a 
score I How oflen may he have heanl in spirit 
an expressive solo performed by one of them 1 

The stimulus which Beethoven received from 
singers in those early days at Bonn did not work 



very deeply. His own father, indeed, was one 
of the Elector's vocalists, and sang both in church 
and on the stage. But he was a sorry fellow, 
who saw in his gifted son only a means of extri- 
cating himself from his gloomy pecuniary diflicul- 
ties, and certainlv not the man to inspire him for 
the weddins of Word to Tone — the noblest union 
ever contracted. 

Even in the most magnificent of Beethoven's 
vocal works there exists a certain roushnesis ; the 
words domineer over the melody, or the latter 
over the poem. That perfect union — that melt- 
inn in one another of both factors — which is pe- 
culiar to Moxart and llnndel. is found only sepa- 
rately (cereinzelt) in him. Would a youth ,«»pcnt 
in the midst of a great song-world have led our 
master along other pathi ? 

Certainly not withotit sitrnificance for his de- 
velopment was the fact, that he was born on the 
lovely banks of our joyous old Rhine. Do we 
not sometimes hear it surging like a wave of the 
mijjhtv stream throush the Beethoven hanno- 
nies ? Do we not feel ourselves blown upon by 
the fresh mountain air ? And do not the cor- 
dial, true-hearted meWlies, which so often escape 
from the master, breathe the very magic of one 
of those enchanting evenings which we talk or 
dream away on the shore of the mont truly ^cr- 
inan stream ? The taste for an open air life (a 
life t/w Freien, in freeness, as the German lan- 
guage so nobly expresses it) remained faithful to 
him until the end ; and we can scarcely picture 
him to ourselves than as wandering in forests and 
valleys, listening for the springs which sparkled 
within himself. 

Scientific knowledge, even in its most elemen- 
tary form, was hardly presented to the notice of 
the young musician, and if at a later period any 
interest in such pursuits had arisen within him, 
he would have been obliged to dismiss it. On 
the other hand, he bufied himself with his whole 
soul in the loftiest works of poetry, that second 
higher world, and always came back with renew- 
ed delight upon the works of Homer, Shakes- 
peare, Goethe, and Schiller. Many and varied 
were the influences which they exerted upon him. 
They were to him '^intellectual wine," as Bettina 
once named his music. But those are com- 
pletely mistaken who expect to find, either in 
them or anywhere else, positive expositions or 
elucidations of Beethoven's compositions, as some 
have occasionally attempted to do, building their 
theory partly on utterances of the master. When 
the latter refers the constantly inquiring secre- 
tarv, Schindler (I know not on what occasion), 
to Shakespeare's "Tempest," it was, after all, 
only an answer — nothing more. The awakening 
of pure musical imagination is just as inexplicable 
as are its results. One thing alone stands firm, 
that which speaks to the heart, came from the 
heart, — but the life-blood which pulsates at the 
heart of the true artist is a thousand times more 
richly composed than that which flows in our 
veins. No tcsthetic physiologist will ever be able 
to analyze it completely. And in life, is it only 
the deep thoughts, the extraordinary occurrences, 
which call forth all our sensations, out of which 
alone our happiness and our misery are formed ? 
Is not a calm, serene autumn day enough to en- 
trance our inmost nature ? a sinule verse to con- 
sole us ? the friendly glance of a mai<len to throw 
ns into the sweetest reverie? What triflinff in- 
fluences affect the eternally ridinsr and falling 
quicksilver of our hopes ! And thus the smallest 
occasions may have been sufficient to cause vi- 
bration in a soul so highly t>trung as Beethoven's. 
Most powerfully, however, in such a genius, 
worked the pure creative impulse, that eternally 
glowing fire in the deepest recesses of his nature, 
with its volcanic — but, in this instance, blissful 
eruptions. 

We know that Beethoven proceeded as a 
young man to Vienna, which he never after- 
wards left. He found there fat least in the first 
half of his residence^ enthusiastic admirers, intel- 
ligent friends, admission to distingruished circles, 
and lastly, that most necessary evil — money. No- 
body will cTudge to the lively, good-humored, 
imperial city the fame of being able to designate 
as her own a brilliant line of our greatest tone- 



poets. But then she ought not to take it amiss 
that we should wonder how, within her walls, at 
that time, so magnificent an artistic development 
as Beethoven's should ever have been accom- 
plished. Shall we say, not because^ but — in spite 
of her ? or shall we utter the supposition that no 
agglomeration of men can be sufficient for genius, 
since it treads a way of its own, which bears no 
names of streets ? When, however, the question 
comes under discussion, of the relation of a great 
composer to that public among whom his lot is 
cast, we cannot deny that it is easier to under- 
stand how a Handel created his oratorios in the 
so-called unmusical Ijondon, than how Beethoven 
composed his symphonies in the musical Vienna 
of the period. The former found himself in Lon- 
don in the midst of a grand public life, — grand 
were the powers over which he held sway, like 
the continually increasing throngs of listeners 
who streamed to his performances. When, on 
the other hand, we hear of the difliculty with 
which Beethoven, during the course of a quarter 
of a century, succeeded in giving about a dozen 
concerts in which his Titanic orchestral poems 
were performed for the first time^ we bt'come 
faint at heart. And I cannot do otherwise than 
express my conviction that, under other condi- 
tion*, no inconsiderable portion of his works, 
which are (to u«> Schumann's expression) veiled 
symphonies^ would have revealed their true nature. 
The world of the musicians would hardly have 
been more enriched thereby, but the musical pub- 
lic would hav« benefited. For millions would 
have been edified, where now hundreds torment 
themselves (with quartets and sonatas) for the 
most part in vain. 

Yes! these symphonies and overtures, *with 
their unpretending designations, are the first 
poems in our time, and they are national poems 
in a far truer sense than the songs of the Edda, 
and all connected with them, ever can or will be 
for us, despite the efforts of litterateurs and ar- 
tists. Ye) ! in the soul of this Rhinelander, who 
every day itiveighed against the town and the 
state in which he lived, who was zealous for the 
French Republic, and ready to become Kapell- 
meister to King Jerome — in this soul was con- 
densed the most ideal Germania ever conceived 
by the noblest mind. With the poet we may ex- 
claim, "For he was ours T* — ours through what 
he uttered — ours through the form in which he 
spoke — ours, for we were true to the proverb in 
the way we ill-treated and misunderstood him. 

"Industry and love" Goethe claims for his 
countrymen. No artist ever exercised these 
qualities with regard to his art in a higher degree 
than did Beethoven. She was to him the highest 
good — Qo care, no joy of life could separate him 
from her. Neither riches nor honors estranged 
him from the ideal which he perceived and strove 
after so long as he breathed. He never could do 
enough to satisfy himself cither in single works 
or in his whole career. He spared himself no 
trouble in order to work out his thoughts to the 
fullest maturity, to the most transparent clear- 
ness. To the smallest tone-picture he brought 
the fullest power. His first sketches, like the 
autographs of his scores, show in the plainest 
manner that icflexible persistency, that unwea- 
ried patience, which we presuppose in the scien- 
tific investigator, but which, in the inspired sing- 
er fill us with astonishment and admirat^ion. In 
all conflicts (and every artistic creation is a con- 
flictj the toughest difliculty is to persevere. 

Truth was a fundamental part of Beethoven's 
character. What he sanjf came from his deepest 
soul. Never did he allow himself to lAke con- 
cessions either to the multitude and its frivolity, 
or to please the vanity of executants. The cour- 
age which is bound up with this resembles the 
modest bravery of the citizen, but it celebrates 
even fewer triumphs than the latter. 

Beethoven was proud, not vain. He had the 
consciousness of his intellectual power— -he re- 
joiced to see it recognized — but he despised the 
small change of every-day applause. Suspicious 
and hasty, he gave his friends occasion for many 
complaints, but nowhere do we find a trace of 
any pretension to hero-worsliip. He stood too 
high to feel himself honored by such proceedings ; 
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but, at the same timo, he hail too much regard 
for the independent manlinens of others to be 
pleased ivith a homage which clashed against 
that 

What a fulness of the noblest, the sublim«>st 
conceptions must have lived and moved in him 
to admit of their crystallizing themselves into 
the melodies which transport us ! — softness with- 
out weakness, enthusiasm without hollo wness, 
longing without sentimentality, passion without 
madness. He is deep but never turgid, pleasant 
but never insipid, lofty but never bombastic. In 
the expression of love, fervent, tender, overflow- 
ing with happiness or with melancholy, but nev- 
er with^ignoDle sensuality. He can be cordial, 
cheerful, joyful to extravagance, to excess — nev- 
er to vulsarity. In the deepest suffering he does 
not lose himself — he triumphs over it. He has 
been called humorous — it is a question whether 
music, viewed in its immediateness and truth, be 
capable of expressing humor — yet it may be that 
he sometimes **smiles amid tears." With true 
majesty does he move in his power, in his lofti- 
ness, in the boldness of his action, which may rise 
to defiance — never to senseless licence. A little 
self-will sll^ws itself here and there, but it suits 
him well, for it is not the self-will of obstinacy, 
but of striving. He can be pious, never hypo- 
critical ; his lofty soul rises to the Unspeakable ; 
he falls on his knees with humility, but not with 
slavish fear, for he feels the divinity within. A 
trace of heroic freedom pervades all his creations, 
consequently they work in the cause of freedom. 
The expression, **/m Freien" — liberty ! might 
serve as the inscription on a temple dedicatad to 
his genius ! 

Like nature herself, he is varied in his forms, 
without ever relinquishing a deep-laid, well-con- 
certed basis ; he is rich in the melodies which he 
produces, but never lavish ; he acts in regard to 
them with a wise economy. In the working out 
of his thoughts he unites the soundest musical 
logic to the richest inventive boldness. Seldom 
only does he forget the words of Schiller, — **In 
what he leaves unsaid, I discover the master of 
style." 

This wise economy does not forsake him either 
in the selection or the number of the organs which 
he employs. He avoids every superfluity, but 
the spirits of sound which he invokes must obey 
him. Nevertheless, not to slavish servitude does 
ho reduce them ; on the contrary, he raises them 
in their own estimation by that which he exacts 
from them. What might be urged against him, 
perhaps, is that he sometimes makes demands 
upon them to which they are not adequate, that 
his ideal conception goes beyond their power of 
execution. 

He has spoken almost exclusively in the highest 
forms of instrumental music, and where, in one 
way or other, words are added to these, he has al- 
ways been actuated by high motive. He sings of 
Love and Freedom with Goethe, of Joy with 
Schiller, of the heroism of Conjugal Love in **Fi- 
delio ;" in his solemn Mass he gives expression to 
all those feelings which force their way from man 
to his Maker. 

Enough, enough ! we would never have done, 
were we to say all that could be said about such a 
mind. Dare we now really claim his creations, 
which breathe the highest humanity, as specially 
German? I think this will be granted us when 
we add to it the consideration that our greatest 
poets and thinkers have, in like manner, struck 
root firmly in their nationality, whence they have 
grown up— away, beyond — into those regions 
from which their glance embraced but <me nobly 
striving human family. 

It has been oflen declared that we, for long, felt 
and recognized our national unity only through 
the works of our poets, artists, and philosophers; 
but it has never been fully recognized that it was 
our first tone-poets in particular, who caused the 
essential German character to be appreciated by 
other nations. There are, perhaps, no two Ger- 
man names which can rejoice in a popularity — 
widely diffused in the most dissimilar nations — 

Sual to that of Mozart and Beethoven. And 
aydn, and Weber, and Schubert, and Men- 
delssohn I what a propaganda have they made for 



the Fatherland ! That they speak a unioersal 
language does not prevent their uttering in it the 
best which we possess as Germans. 

Nevertheless, as men are constituted, it is not 
to be denied that what enchants docs not on that 
account overawe them ; they esteem the beauti- 
ful, they respect only force and strength, even 
should these work destroyinjzly. 

Well, then ! Germany has now shown what 
she can do in this way ; she will bloom afresh, 
and follow out her high aims in every direction. 
The consideration which we could long since 
have claimed as a people, will then be freely 
accorded to the German state. 

As a musician, I can wish for the natioff noth- 
ing better than that it should resemble a Beetho- 
ven symphony, — full of poetry and power ; indi- 
visible, yet many-sided; rich in thought and sym- 
metrical in form ; exalted and mighty 1 

And for the Beethoven symphonies I could 
wbh directors and executants like those of whom 
the world's history will speak when considering 
the nineteenth century. But History, if at all 
true to hei* task, must also preserve the name of 
the man who, nearly seventy years ago, created 
the Eroiea, — an achievement in the intellectual 
life which may place itself boldly by the side of 
every battle which has lefl invigorating and for- 
mative traces on the destiny of mankind. 



Mendelssohn at Baokingham Palace. 

The original of the following interesting letter by 

Mendelssohn has just been published by his son in n 

German periodical. With the Pall Mall GazeUe, 

from which we borrow the translation, we wonder 

how many more of these charming effusions are lying 

concealed. 

Frankfort, July 19, 1842. 

Mr DBARB8T L1TTLB MoTRBR, — I must tell you a 
lit tie 'more about London and oF the days after our 
trip to Manchester. I could not make up my mind to 
go to Dublin becan^ of the twelve hoars* sea jonr- 
ney, the thoni{ht of which cmshed all my ideas. We 
spent two peaceful days in Manchester with the nn- 
cles and aunts, but as soon as we got hack to London 
the whirl began acain. I shall tell you all about it 
verbally — how disgracefally C^cile carried on with 
Sir Edward Bulwer, and how old Rogers (Sam Rog- 
ers, you know) soueesed her hand and begged her to 
bring up her chilaren to be as charming as herself, 
and to speak English as well (this made a sensation) 
and how Mr. Roebuck came in (ask Dirichlet who he 
is), and how we played chsrades at the Beneckes*, and 
Klingemann acted a West Indian planter and Sir 
Walter Scott, and how the Directors of the Philhar- 
monic gave roe a fish dinner at Greenwich with 
whitebait and speeches, and how they sang my Anti- 
gone music at the Moscheles' (I must imitate that 
on the piano for.^our benefit — I see Rebecca laoeh- 
ing already: hut why does she never write?) and how 
I waited for Herr von Massow at the Brunswick Ho- 
tel, and spoke to Ilerr Abeken at the Bunsens', and 
how we had a great dinner at the Bansens' — all this 
I shall describe minutely when Isoe you ; but I must 
at once tell you all the details of my last visit «t 
Buckingham Palace. I know how it will amuse yon, 
dear mother, and me too. It is, as G. says, the one 
really pleasant and thoroughly comfortable English 
house, where one feels a ton aise. Of coarse I do 
know a few others, but yet on the whole I agree with 
him. Joking apart, Prince Albert had asked me to 
go to him on Saturdav at two o'clock, so that I 
might try his organ before I lef^ England ; I foand 
him alone, and as we were talking away, the Qaeen 
came in, also alone, in a simple morning dre«s. She 
said she was obliged to leave for Claremont in an 
hoar, and then suddenly interrupting herself, ex- 
claimed, "But goodness, what a confusion !" for the 
wind had littered the whole room, and even the 
pedals of the organ (which, by the way, made a very 
pretty feature in the room), with loaves of music from 
a large portfolio that lay open. As she spoke she 
knelt down and began picking np the music ; Prince 
Albert helped, and I too was not idle. Then Prince 
Albert proceeded to explain the stops to me, and she 
said she would meanwhile pot thinirs straight. I 
Iwirged that the Prince would first play me some- 
thing, so that, as I said, I might boast about it in 
Germany ; and he played a Chorale, by heart, with 
the pedals, so charmingly and clearly and correctly 
that it would have done credit to any professional, 
and the Queen, having finished her work, came and 
sat by him and listened and looked pleased. Then 
it was my turn, and I began my chorus from "St. 



Paul" — "How lovely are the messengers." Before I 
got to the end of the first ver«ie they both Joined in 
the chorufi, and all the time Prince Albert rnHnaged 
the stops for me so cleverly — first a flute, at the forte 
the great organ, at the D major pari the whole, then 
he made a lovelv diminuendo with the stops, and so 
on to the end of the piece, and all by heart — that I 
was really quite enchanted. Then the young Prince 
of Gotha came in, and there was more chatting ; and 
the Queen asked if I had written any new songs, and 
said she was very fond of sini^ing my published ones. 
"You should sing one to him," said Prince Albert ; 
and, after a little beeging, »he said she would trv the 
"Frahlingslied" in B flat— "If it is still here." ftho 
added, "for all my masic is packed up for Claremont." 
Prince Albert went to loook for it, but came back, 
saying it was already packed. "But one might per- 
haps unpack it," said I . "We must send for Lady 

," she said. (I did not catch the name). So 

the bell was rung, and the servants were sent after it, 
but without success ; and at last the Qneen went 
herself, and while she was gone Prince Albert said to 
me, "She begs you will accept this present as a re- 
membrance,', and gave me a little case with a beauti- 
ful ring on which is engraved "V. R 1842." Then 
the Queen came back and said, "Lady — — ^ is j^one, 
and has taken all mv things with her. It really is 
most annoying." (You can't think how that amused 
me.) I then begflred that I might not be made to 
suffer for the accident, and hoped she would sing an- 
other song. After some consultation with her hus- 
band he said, "She will sins you sometliing of 
Gluck's." Meantime the Princess of Gotha had 
come in, and we five proceeded through various cor- 
ridors and rooms to the Queen's sitting room, where 
there was a gigantic rocking horse standing near ^e 
sofa, and two bij; bird-cafres, and pictures on the 
walls, and splendidly bound books on the table, and 
music on the piano. The Duchess of Kent came in 
too, and while they were all talking I rommsged 
about amongst the music, and soon discovered my 
first set of songs. So, of course. I begged her rather 
to sing one of those than the Gluck, to which she 
very kindly consented ; and which did she choose ? 
— "Schoner and schoner schmttckt sich!" sang ft 
quite charmingly, in strict time and tune, and with 
very good execution. Only in the line "Der Prosa 
Lasten und MQh,'* where it goes down to D, and 
then comes up again chromatically, she sang D sharp 
each time, and as I gave her the note both times, the 
last time she sang D, and there it ou|{ht to have l>een 
D sharp. But with the exception of this little mis- 
take It was really charming, and the last long G I 
have never heard better, or purer, or more natural 
from any amateur. Then I was obliged to confess 
that Fanny had written the sons: (which I found very 
hard, but pride must have a fall) and beg her to sing 
one of my own also. If I would give her plenty of 
help she would gladly try, she said, and then she 
sang the Pilgersprnch "Lass dich nur," really quite 
faultlessly, and with charming feeling and expres- 
sion. I thought to myself, one must not pay too 
many compliments on such an occasion, so I merely 
thafiked her a great many times ; upon which she 
said, "Oh, if only I had not been so frightened ; gen- 
erallv, I have such long breath." Then I praised 
her heartily and with the best conscience in the 
world ; for just that part with the long G at the 
close she had done so well, taking the three following 
and connecting notes in the same breath, as one sel- 
dom hears it done, and therefore it amused me doohly 
that she herself should have l)egun aboot it. After 
this Prince Albert sang the Aemdte-lied, "Es ist ein 
Schnitter" and then he said I must play him some- 
thing before I went, and gave ipe as themes the cho- 
rale which he had played on the organ and the song 
he had just sung. If everything had gone as usual, 
I ought to have improvised most dreadfully badly, 
for It is almost always like that with me when I want 
it to go well, and then I should have gone away vex> 
ed with the whole morning. Bat, just as if I was to 
keep nothing hut the pleasantest, most charming rec- 
ollection of it, I never improvised better ; I was in 
the best mood for it, and played a long time, and en- 
joyed it myself so that bosideA the two themes I 
brought in the songn that the Qneen had sang, nat- 
urally enough ; and it all went off so easily that I 
would gladly not have stopped ; and they followed 
me with so much Intelligence and attention that I felt 
more at my ease than I ever did in improviMing to an 
audience. She said several times she hoped 1 would 
soon come to England again and pay them a visit, 
and then I took leave, and down below 1 saw the 
beautiful carriages waiting, with their scarlet out- 
riders, and in a quarter of an hour the fiag was low- 
ered, and the Court Circular announced, "Her 
Majesty Icfi the palace at twenty minutes past throe ;" 
and I went off in the rain to the Klingemanns, and 
had the double pleasure of pouring out all my news 
to them and to Cdcile. 
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I mnnt ndd that I bff;i;cd the Queen to allow mc 
to dictate my A minor symphony to her, m that had 
really heen the indnccmeiit to my journey, and he- 
cnupe the English nnmo on the Scotch piece wonid 
look douhir well. Alra. I forgot to tell you how 
JQNt as she was going to hegin to sing she said, "But 
the pniTot must go out first, or ho will screech louder 
than I shall King." Upon which Prince Albert rang 
the bell, and the Prince of Gotha said he would carry 
it out, and I said, ''Allow mc," and carried the great 
rage oat, to the astonishment of the servants. There 
is plenty more to say when we meet ; but if Dtrichlet 
goes and thinks me a little aristocrat because of these 
long details, I swear I am more radical than ever, 
and call to witness Grote, Koebuck, and yoa, my 
dear little mother, who will l>e as much amused by 
all these details as I am myself. 



Verdi on Modem Art. 

INTRRBSTIIfO LETTKR FROU TIIK COMPOSER. 

We reprint the snhjrined remarks and letter from 
the Pall Mail Gazette .-—"After ihe death of Saverio 
Mercadante," says that journal, "who for so long a 
period was regarded as the patriarch of Italian (es- 
pecially Neapolitan) musicians, his post as director 
oi the Musical Conservatory at Naples was oflfered to 
the author of*// Trovatore,* *La Traviada* and *Rig- 
o/etto,* Signor Verdi, however, too well satisfied with 
the povition he has held, and still holds in a great 
measure, as the mo»t popular dramatic composer of 
his time, did not appreciate the honor intende<l to bo 
confvned upon him, and replied to his friend, Signor 
Florimo, who conveyed to him the proposal of the 
directing members of the Conservatory, as follows :" 

Gbnoa, Jajt. 5, 1870.— Z>«ir Fforimo: Nothing 
could have flattered my amour propre more than the 
offer of the directorship of the Naples Conservatoire, 
conveyed to me through you, from the professors of 
that institntton, and from so many Neapolitan mu5(i- 
cians. It is painful to me not to respond as I could 
wish, bat, with my engagements, habits, and love of 
independent life, it would be impossible for me to un- 
dertake so laborious a task. Ton will say: "How 
about art ?" Very good ; bnt I have done as much 
as I have been able to do for art, and, if occasionally 
I am to do more, it is indi^ipensahle that I should be, 
as before, entirely free. Were it otherwise, yoa may 
imagine how proud I should- be to occupy the posi« 
tion once held by such founders of a school as Scar- 
latti, Durante and I#eo. It would have been glorious 
for roe (nor would it he just now a step backward) to 
train pupils in the strict and profound, though clear 
and simple studies of those great masters. I should 
have liked, as it were, to stand with one foot on the 
past, the other on the present and future ; fur of the 
"Music of the Future" I am not afraid. I would say 
to young students : "Practice fugues constantly, as- 
siduously, and to the utmost, until yon have become 
so strong and sure as tosuhject the notes to your will. 
You will thus learn to compose with freedom, to dis- 
pose the various parts naturally, and modnlate with- 
out affectation. Study Palcstrina and some of his 
contemporaries; pass then to Marcello, and direct 
your attention chiefly to recitative : attend now and 
then performances of modern operas without yielding 
to the fascination of florid harmony and orchestra- 
tion, or chords of the diminished seventh — quick- 
sands, or harbor of refuge (as it may be) to all who 
do not know how to write four bars without their as- 
sistance." After superaddine a broad literary cul- 
ture, I would say, finally : Write in good faith, and 
(provided you can boast of an artistic organization) 
you will become composers. At all events you will 
not swell the crowd of mere imitators, or be lost 
among those morbid representatives of our time, who, 
while searching and searching, and sometimes work- 
ing skillfully, yet never succeed in lighting upon any- 
thing new. 

For singing I should also have recommended the 
old school, combined with that of modern declama- 
tion. To put in practice these rules, apparently so 
simple, it would be necessary to superintend with 
so much assiduity that twelve' months in the year 
thus exclusively employed would not suffice. With 
my home and personal interests so remote from your 
city, how could I possibly attend to all these things ? 
Be good enough, my dear Florimo, to express my 
great regret to your colleagues and to the m^isicians 
of your "bellii Napoli'' that I cannot accept an offer 
wicli which I feel so highly honored. I trust you 
will find the man of whom yon are in want^-one,* be- 
fore all, learned and strict in discipline. Licenses in 
counterpoint may phss. and occasionally prove effec- 
tive on the operatic stage ; but in a Conservatoire, to 
progress is to go back to the ancient rules and 
canons. 

Adieu ! Believe me ever, yours affectionately. 

GuiSBPPX Verdi. 



For Dwight's Journal of Music. 

Marx*8 Characterization of Beetho7en*8 
Ninth Symphony, 

BY A. E. KROEQER. 

[Concluded from ^•ge403 ] 

Second Part. — With Chorus. 

And now, according to the well founded construc- 
tion of a symphony we ought to hear the fourth 
movement. Thereby the Ninth Symphony would be 
closed and completed in the manner of the previous 
eight. But quite a diflFerent thing was resolved by 
fate and the spirit of the master. 

There he stood at the boundary of his symphonic 
empire. His f^te had separated him from men, and 
he had founded for himself this empire, had lived in 
this instrumental world into which he had breathed 
his life and spirit. Ho had unlocked this life with 
wixard power to the entrance of the Idea. These 
beings, that to others appeared mere tools of wood 
and metal, he had made into the image 6( man, hu- 
man souled, so that you often think : now the mouth 
of that instrument must open itself and speak words, 
human words. And yet the instrument was not man, 
was not his like, gave not satisfaction to his often 
erring, often deceived, always love desiring heart. 
Men, men he needed ; that friendly society, which 
he expresses a longing for in his Last Will, and 
which he always longed for, the brotherly embrace. 
More than all the enchantments of his strange world 
would have been to him that friendly intercourse 
from which fate had remorselessly excluded him. 

This he confesses now. When the Finale of his 
Symphony ought to have begun, a wild cry of the 
orchestra rends the harmony, and breaks with crash- 
ing fury into the peace of this world. A mightf rec- 
itative of the Basses follows with strong emphasis : 
are the instruments to speak ? Once more the indig- 
nant orchestra utters its cry and the basses speak 
again, but words not understood. And now fly, 
like the shadows of fleeting clonds, past the vision of 
these speakers, the dream forms of their past life : 
the energetic command of the first movement, in op- 
position to the milder speech of the bass voices ; the 
fairy dance of the second movement, in opposition to 
the greater urgency of the bass voices ; and finally 
t\^ ovenirg 8)ng of the third movement, that ] r yer 
ful, tranquil, parting word. And now these speak- 
ers, the first ever called from instrumental life into 
the world of speech, start the melody. 

**Joy, thou siMLrk of haaveoly brightness, 
DftUghtor from Blydum ."> 

Not, however, in the tone of that grand hymn, 
which continues : 

''IlMrts on (Ira, #Ith flt«p of IlKhtnem, 
On thy holy ground we coma !" 

But in altogether a popular tone. Men, only men, 
in brotherly communion, walking arm In arm; this 
is his whole desire now, he is so weary of his sw ay 
in solitude apart from man ! The dull, deep basses 
softly articulate this melody in a half whispered and 
confiding tone ; it seems like long buried memories 
of youth. It is like a half forgotten song, which you 
hum to yourself as if you wanted to recall all its 
tones again. Then, after the song has passed by in 
utmost self content, with repetitions of every part by 
the basses (with the violoncellos^, and is now repeat- 
ed an octave higher by the united violoncellos and 
violas, a second voice joins it, as if by accident, and 
comfortably walking its own way ; then again anoth- 
er one ; there is here a truly wise intuition of an ar- 
tist's mind, in opposing this innocent, simple folk- 
song to the highest flight of phantasy, to the most 
powerful and most tender feelings. It tells all, con- 
firms nil, that we have dared to unriddle and inter- 
pret, with the certainty of a child's faith. Those, 
who find no chord in their breast to sympathize with 
It, must be referred to what the snblimcst teacher 
s.iid to his disciples : "Unless you become little chil- 



dren again, yoa cannot enter the kingdom of 
heaven." 

Now for the first time the thought of that life- 
picture, — which in the second movement (407th 
measnn*) smiled on us so home-like, spreading itself 
out lovely and full of glow, as when upon the long 
absent wanderer from the last height breaks forth un- 
expectedly in the evening sunshine the loved scene of 
home — becomes intelligible to us. "Tin's we have 
lived through and fought out ; diitker we are now 
beckoned I" There is a wonderful unity in this 
work, for it is not made work : Beethoven lived it. 

Gradually other voices join ; the folksong blooms 
and grows into gladsome triumph, from which, how- 
ever, a look of tender emotion {poco ritenente) falls 
back upon the past. We have always found Beetho- 
ven purely human, never in an abstract, self-made 
exaltation. 

For the third time the cry of the rebellious orches- 
tra interrupts. 

But now, when the bass voices come in again, they 
are real human voices; that instrumental recitative 
has become a human word, a human recitative : "O 
friends, not these tones ! But let us start others, 
more pleasant, more full of joy T' Thus cries Beet- 
hoven from out his longing heart. This is the deci- 
sive word ; the master himself has found and uttered 
it. Let none with cheap knowingncss sneer at the 
expression of the thought! He who was able to 
conceive it, and who has "spoken with tongues" as 
Beethoven has in this Symphony, is the proper one 
to choose the words for the thought which his deeply 
moved and simple heart has found. 

And now the voices.— Auma/i voices, call : 
"Joy, joy ! 
And hnman voices raise the hymn, 

*' Joy, thou spark of hoaveoly brigheoass !" ke. 
in that same simple people's melody. For that 
which is roost profound and grand finds at all times 
its last sanctification and confirmation in the heart 
and mouth of the people. 

The further progress of the symphony needs no 
closer consideration. The melody is first sung by a 
solo voice (barytone) and closed by the chorus (with- 
out soprano) in the manner of a refrain. At the 
second strophe : 

''He, whom hippy fate hath granted, 
Friend to have and friend to be, 

it is again repeated by the solo voices, and again 
closed in refrain by the chorus, this time four-voiced. 
How thoroughly Beethoven had given himself up to 
the thought of this simple folksong, is here confirm- 
ed, for the words : 

"Yea, who In his hearths sure keeping 
Connti but one true sonl hU own ! 
Who can not, oh ! let him, weeping. 
Steal away and live alone." 

are sung in tranquil mood to the same melody, — and 
this by the lonely Beethoven. The following verses 
are sung by the solo voices, again with a refrain by 
the chorus, to the same, but varied (figurative) mel- 
ody ; and the final words : 

**Be(brB Qod the seraph rtaadu,-' 

give to the song a solemn change ; the modulation 

takes up the dominant B-flat major. 

Here a very solemn, nay mysteriously intoned 

march rhythm,— a variation of the same melody, — 

leads with considerable expansion to the verses : 

"Joj-fnl, as his suns are flying 
Through the heaven^s glorious plain. 
Brothers, on your pathway gain, 
Joyfully like heroes rlclog." 

sung by the hero voice of the tenor, with male chorus 

joining in. With breadth and splendor, in fuyato 

style, the orchestra alone bears along the festival 

march to victory, until finally, amidst the stormy 

impetus of the string instruments and the rhythmic 
calls of the wind instruments, the folk-chorus again 
sets in with the first verse, to the simple tone, raising 
and ending it an bacchanalian triumph. 
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Very solemnly and powerfully, — a chorns of 
priests celebrating the brotherly love of nil men, — the 
male chorns now intones : 

"Oh ! embrace now, all ye millions !'> 

And when the higher voices of the chorus fall in, 
when all the wind instruments, even the trombones, 
make themselves heard above them in wide octaves, 
while the basses, with the other string instrnments, 
in festive elaboration of their dactylian rhythm range 
through the spacious rooms of these grand harmo- 
nies : your soul grows quiet and festive as when yon 
hear the sounds of an organ and of a church choir in 
a wide, empty cathedral, lit up by the sunlight stream- 
ing through the lofty windows. 

Finally the chorus crowns the whole in a grand 
elaboration of the first melody, rising to perfectly 
dithyrambic exultation. 

Now, the important point does not lie in all these 
single moments, not in the marvels of instrumenta- 
tion and invention, of which we might tell ; but 
rather in the fundamental thought, which occurs at 
the transition from the instrumental, the Symphonic 
music, into human music, into Song. Whoever has 
educated himself to recognize thoughts in music, will 
find this transition and dissolving of opposites — 
wherein the instrument strives after the word and 
the human speech, the recitative has not yet been 
able to tear itself loose from the instrumental manner 
of music — quite as artistically genial as in Goethe's 
Fanst the transition of Helena's shade into a new 
corporeal substance, or, in Ariatophancs's comedy, 
the descent of Dionysos into Hades. Your'eyes see 
the impossibility, and yet yon believe. That is the 
triumph of art. 

But the fundamental thought of this work is of 
threefold significance. First, in a biographical way : 
Beethoven's life-work, in all its breadth and glory — 
yet undeniably accompanied by the never-quieted de- 
sire of the solitary roan for the circle of human socie- 
ty. Secondly, in an artistical way : the two halves of 
the tone-realm are weighed in a just scale and united, 
with equal justice to each, so far as each can go. 
Finally, in a purely human way : the human in op- 
position to the external world approves its highest 
claim upon man, and not till' then does the external 
approach, dissolve and reunite itself with the human, 
and enter its proper sphere. We cannot seize either 
nature or whatsoever of spiritual life may move around 
and over us, with love and justice, except through 
the Human. 

Such was the Ninth Symphony. It was composed 
from November, 1823, to February, 1824. It had to 
be the last one. For it was the spoken separation. 
Another symphony could have been only a retrogres- 
sion to a previous standpoint. 
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Biogpraphy of Falestrina. 

[Oontinaed from page 404 ] 

Hardly had he held his post at the Pontifical Chap- 
el for six months when his patron died. Pope Mar- 
cellus, who succeeded him, and whose worth, wisdom, 
and avowed intention of "restoring to Divine worship 
its genuine solemnity," might have rekindled all his 
hopes, died also on the twenty-second day of his pon- 
tificate, and was succeeded, in May 1555, by the aus- 
tere nnd stern Paul IV., the same Carrafa, who, as 
cardinal, had re-established the Inquisition. We 
read of him, that he "seemed to know no other dutv, 
no other occupation, than the restoration of the old 
faith to its former dominion." His avowed object 
on commencing his pontificate was the noble one of 
milking the reform of the Universal Church and the 
Boman court his chief care ; and it used to be his 
boast, towards the conclusion of his pontificate, that 
he had not suffered a day to pass without issuing 
some order towards the restoration of the Church to 
her original purity. Unfortunately for Falestrina, 
there was brought to light, in the course of these re* 
forms, an ancient enactment which prohibited any 
one not in holy orders from singing in| the Pope's 
choir. The consequence was, that our artist, togeth- 
er with two othej^ married men, were deprived of 
their appointments. Falestrina, who till then had 
thought his position in life secure, found this sudden 



blow almost heavier than ho could bear. The faiih 
that could support him beneath such a shock roust 
have been of no ordinary character. What a temp- 
tation was it for him to abandon the ecclesiasti- 
cal, and take up with the secular side of his call- 
ing ! The way had been opened for him already. 
With such a reputation as he possessed, he might 
have established a school at Rome, which would 
hardly have lacked pupils. But nothing could alter 
the bent of his mind, or shake his attachment to the 
Church, to whose service he had once for all devoted 
himself, lieiiring to a sorry cottage on the Monte 
Celio, he calmly awaited the return of better days. 

When his health, which had at first suffered se- 
verely from this sharp and unlocked for visitation, 
was suflScicntly restored, his friends, to whose^ assis- 
tance he had meanwhile been indebted for his sup- 
port, procured for him the place of chapel-master at 
S. John Lateran, which then happened to bo vacant. 
This was still in the year 1555. He held the post for 
six years, and during that time produced a great 
number i>f works ; among others, the celebrated 7m- 
properia, or Reproaches, which to this day ennoble 
the solemnities of Good Friday in the Sistine Chapel 
at Rome. 

To understand this composition, it will be neces- 
sary to take a momentary .glance at the ceremonial 
observed in the Pope's Chapel during the three last 
days of Holy Week. The offices of these three days, 
so arranged that the first, or Thursday office, shall 
bpgjn at four on the Wednesday afternoon, are called 
Tenebra. One by one, as each of the appointed 
psalms is concluded, the lights, placed upon a trian- 
gular stand, are extinguished. On Good^ Friday, 
amidst the darkness so produced, is made visible the 
image of the Saviour. The Clergy, approach to do 
reverence on their knees ; and while they are thus 
engaged, the Improperia of which we are speaking 
arc chanted by the choir. They consist of mild ex- 
postnlations and rebukes, such as were addressed of 
old by the Redeemer to His people through the 
prophets ; supposed to be addressed now by himself 
personally to his Church :— "O my people, how have 
I wearied* thee, or in what have I offended thee,*' &c. 
Mingled with these reproaches, there rises at inter- 
vals from the assembled people the hymn of the 
Trisagion (thrice holy), being an ascription of praise 
and adoration, offered in response to the reproaches 
of the Saviour by his conscience stricken and peni- 
tent people. 

Of course the full eflTect of this simple but sub- 
lime composition can be realized only on the occa- 
sion for which it was written, and amid«t the acces- 
sories by which it is then surrounded. But to hear 
it so sung, we are told by one in every re.spect quali- 
fied to pass an opinion, "slow, vet bold, full yet soft, 
with the melting modulation which that choir alone 
can give, produces a feeling of sweet devotional mel- 
ancholy, a mildened emotion, which not even the 
more artificial and far-famed MUerere can excite." 
The Improperia were first produced in the year 
1560, when such was the impression made by them 
that, in the following year Plus IV., who then filled 
the papal chair, requested the composer to allow a 
copy to be taken for his chapel, where it has since 
been performed every year as a regular stated part of 
the Good Friday offices. • 

Those of our readers who would desire further ex- 
amples of the spirit and manner in which this great 
composer strove to give musical expression to the 
services of the Christian year, may find them in the 
Advent anthem, "Canite Tuba," which is given in 
the collection of motets above noticed, and is con 
sidered by some of his editors to be the finest compo- 
sition of the kind he ever wrote ; or in the enually 
celebrated "Fratres EgfO," which have been published 
separately by NovcUo. This latter composition, nar- 
rating the institution of the Ix)rd'9 Supper, formjf an- 
other feature in the musical services of the Sistine 
Chapel during the Holy Week, being sung on 
Maundy Thursday. Like every thing else in that 
chapel,*it is performed without instrumental accom- 
paniment. The choir, or rather choirs (for it is writ- 
ten in eight parts), draw near to the steps of the al- 
tar, and ranging themselves on opposite sides, give a 
mo<jt simple and melodious rendering of the sacred 
narrative, such as aids us most powerfully in the reali- 
zation of the affecting event which it describes. 

In these and the like instances did Falestrina labor 
with undoubted success in the reformation of Church 
music. But he has )'et to appear Ivjfore us in a more 
eminent position even than this. We have hitherto 
spoken of him as the reformer ; now, in the jrear 
IS65, during the eventful sittings of the Council of 
Treivf, we have to speak of him as the very saviour 
(if we may be permitted the expression), of Church 
music to his brethren. It will be borne in mind here, 
what has previously been said of the general state of 
music in Rome and elsewhere, at the era of which we 
are speaking. The influence of Falestrina himself. 



considering the proverbial jealousy of the profession, 
we can hardly expect to have extended beyond the 
immediate sphere of the churches where h) held his 
appointments : in the rest, the abuses and profana- 
tions to which we then alluded, continued to prevail. 
"It is no wonder, then," to quote the words of the 
historian Rankd, "that the Council of Trent took 
offence at the introduction of such music into the 
churches. In the course of the proceedings, Pius 
IV. instituted a commission, for the express purpose 
of inquiring whether music should be tolerated m 
the churches or not. The question was very donb^ 
ful. The Church required that the words sung 
should be intelligible"— a reasonable request surely ; 
the ordinary plan being to render the holy text quite 
incomprehensible through the contrapuntic maze of 
canon and fugue by which it was enveloped— "and 
that there should be an accordance between them 
(the words) and the music. . . , u u 

This the musicians asserted was unattainable by the 
laws of their art." The essence of harmonic music, 
thev said, consisted in imitations and fugues, the 
withdrawal of which would be tantamount to its an- 
nihilation. "Cardinal Borromeo was one of the 
commissioners, and his austerity might easily have 
led to the adoption of a harsh resolution.' Fortu- 
nately, however, the cardinal, who with all this aus- 
terity, as the historian terms it, was one of the best 
and wisest men of his Church and day, was at that 
time arch-priest of Santa Maria Maggiore, where 
Falestrina had held the office of chapelmaster since 
March, 1561. The compositions which ho had 
heard in this church, no doubt, convinced Borromeo 
that he might safely trust the cause of Church music 
to his hands. Through his infiuence, therefore, the 
composer was commissioned, on the 10th of January, 
1565, to write a mass such as the council required ; 
and he was at the same time warned that on his in- 
dividual efforts the whole cause rested : "The life or 
death," as the historian expresses it, "of the grand 
music of the mass," which, if he failed, was to be 
thenceforth forever banished from the house of God. 
We can easily picture to ourselves, and we must cer- 
tainly sympathize with, the feelings of one so emi- 
nent, and yet so modest as Falestrina, when he thus 
found the very existence of the science which he loved 
with such intense ardor, made to depend on his own 
individual efforts. An affecting record remains to 
prove alike his anxiety, and the source whence ho 
sought help ; a record which indicate? the abiding 
presence of that religious spirit which we have ob- 
served on so manv previous occasions, and which, in 
fact, never failed,*in whatever difficulties, to susuin 
and animate this thoroughly Christian man. On the 
first page of his MS. the historian has recorded that 
there were found written the words, "Lord, enlighten 
/nine eyes." 

Theresult of his labois appeared in the course of 
a few months, viz. — three masses, of which one in 
particular, the third, was hailed with universal admi- 
ration and delight ; the Pope himself comparing it 
with the heavenly melodies, such as the Apostle John 
might have heard in his ecstasy. This is the compo- 
sition which goes by the name of Pope Marcellus's 
Mass ; not, however, as the common story goes, be- 
cause written at his behest, and receiving his appro- 
bation. Pope Marcellus, as we have seen, had died 
ten years pi-eviously. Still under that title Fales- 
trina did actually dedicate the work to Philip IL of 
Spain ; no doubt from a feeling of gratitude to the 
memory of one who would have been his great bene- 
factor had he survived ; no doubt in the full con- 
sciousness that the mass itself was precisely such an 
one as Pope Marcellus would have delighted to hear. 

(To be ConUnned). 



Mnsio Abroad. 

LBIPSIC^nerrlrfingert's opera of DorurUsdten is in re- 
hearsal et the Stadt Theater, and Ilerr Laogert has hlmaelf ar- 
rived to superintend its prodaoUon.— Atthe twelfth Oewand- 
hans Concert, the violinist was Herr luldor Lotto, who achiev- 
ed a great snecess at one of the same concerts several years 
ago by his performance of Paganini^s ''Carnival of Venice,^* 
but who has since been prevented from ill health ftom playing 
in public. He perlbrmed a Concerto of his own, and the 
''DctIPs Sonata" of Tartinl. He was much applauded in both. 
The programme Included Ilkewlso, as mere particularly appro- 
priate to the season, two Christmas Songs for chorus, by Prtl- 
torlna and Sohrttder, and the Pastoral from J. 8. Bach*s 
Christmas Oratorio. The principal Instrumental piece was 
Schumann^s msjor Symphony. At the eleventh Gewand- 
hana Concert, Mile. Brandee, a young pisnist from Sohwerln, 
played Schumann^s A minor Concerto, and Weber's Concert- 
stilek. Ilerr Gura, a baritone frooi the Stadttheatre, sang the 
grand air from Harsehner's Hans Iltiling^ and songs by R. 
Schumann. The orchestral pieces were Weber*s overture to 
Enrifanthe, and Beethoven's minor Symphony. 

A Symphony by Ilerr Johaqn Svendsen was performed with 
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eonaldenbia ivcomi at tht tvolfth Gewiadhana Oooewt. It 
had ainadj bMQ prarlonaly pteyed at om of th« Saterpe Con- 
Mrti lait jmt. Althoni^ eeotalnlng aom« anmUtakable 
nmlnlMMnee*— tht flnt motireor tb« flnt moTemeiir, for In- 
■taoM, rMftlUng rivldly to the heanr*! mind Behabwt^B 
m^r 87mphon7-4t afforda mUheUxrj orldonoe that ll«rr 
8T0Dd«an pOMaPM both ■trongly markad indlTldaalUj and 
eouMtrabla talent in the management of the orcbestia. Ulle. 
Marie Sehrttder, from Breilaa, and formerlj of the Theatn 
I^Tilqae, Parte, lang aome lODgs by Dtnliettf and Gonllgianl, 
whereat one or two leading mniieal papers an ezeeedlngly 
wroth, beeanae, they eay, eaeh eompoaltloni shoald be pro- 
hibited onoe for all at the Gewandhane Gonoerta . Herr Beano 
Walter, flrom Monich, played Bpohr'a Coneerto No. 9, and the 
Ballade and Polonaiae by TIeaxlempa. The band performed 
MeBdel880hn*B overture, MeerestUUe u*d OlUekKekt Fakrt, 
bat not in their beat atyle.— The following waa the programme 
of the flrat Ooneert [aaeond aerlee] of Chamber Ma4o : Trie, 
C n^Jor, Haydn ; Stringed Qoartet, minor, flehnbert ; 8o 
XMtn for Pianoforte and Yioloneello [Op. 88], Brahma ; Qaln' 
Ut for Clarionet and Stringi, Moaart.~I,<m4. Mms. World. 

MUNICH.— Herr WUUner, oondnotor of the Boyal Yoeal- 
Chapel, and of the Roman GathoUe el^oieh of All Salnta, has 
fteqnently ollleiated aa operatie eondaetor ait the Theatre Roy- 
ali ilnee Herr von Bttlow left, teat Anguat. He has now been 
definitely appointed Herr Ton BUlow'a anocaaeor. The King 
haa also ordered, aa already ranoonoed In the Musical World, 
that Herr Belnrleh Porgea, on whom the tlUe of Boyal Chap- 
elmaater eztra statmn had been eonfonred, ahall be employed 
Moondoctor at the Theatre Boyal. Herr Porgcs te a deter, 
mined parttean of Herr R. Wegner, and waa aentforbythe 
tetter, In the antamn of 1867, tnm Vienna, to aet aa hia eol- 
laborator upon the ^AddeuUdu Presse, then an oOeial print- 
He will, therefore, be more eepeotelly employed to eonduet the 
Wagnerian opema. It te aeid that Sieg/Hed, the aeeond part 
ctib»Ringd*rNibeltmgm, will bepoalHTely prodoeed thte 
yrar. The ptenoforte aeore will be pnbllabed ahortiy. The 
eompoier te attU working on the third part ; Ootterddrnmer- 



SrimoASM.— Notwlthatandlng the ezeeedhigly vnfkTora- 
bteatateofthtaigi,84Dewpaplte were, test autumn, entered 
on the. hooka df the Conaerratory of Mnile, whteh te under the 
Immediate patronage of the King. The number of pnplte te at 
present 444, only 16 fower than teat winter. Of these 144, 180 
—85 mate and 96 female pnplte— are studying moate as a pto- 
ftsslon. 268 puplb belong to SrvrraAaDT Itmlf, while 37 eome 
from other parts of Wnrtembnig; 9 from Baden ; 6 from Bava- 
ria; 8 from Hesse; 12 from Prusate; 1 fh» Baxony; 1 from 8aze- 
Coburg; 1 from Bramen; 1 from Hamburg; 1 from Austria; 26 
from Switsertend; 1 tnm Holland ; 8 firom Franee; 86 ftom Gnat 
Britain and Ireland; 18 from Ruaate; 1 from the Danubten Prin- 
eipaUtlea; 87 fkom North Amerioa; and 8 from South Ameriea. 
During the winter aaeaon, 629 leaaons are dellTszed every week * 
by 24 masters and one tedy.profoasor. 
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Wagner on Beethoven. 

Most of oar rmden hare probably heard and read 
of Richard Wagner's pamphlet entitled "Bsbtho- 
TEN," published on the occasion of thi Centennial 
CelebrAtion. We more than doabt, however, if the 
most metaphysical and German scholar of them all 
has had the eonrage to work his way through the 
docament itself. We mast confess we tried, and 
gave np in despair. A German paper, from which 
we make the following extracts, says : — "We ques- 
tion if the readers of the pamphlet will find their ex- 
pectations' fnlfilled. For only the smaller half of it 
treats of Beethoven, the other is devoted to a philo- 
sophical exposition of the nature of music. And 
here Wagner exhibits a most astonishing talent for 
expressing himself borobasticallj, confasedly and ob- 
scurely. To him the direct expression of the will Is 
a cnf. Will is the one thing that forms the common 
basis of ourselves, and all things without ns. A cry, 
i. e, soand, tone, music, is therefore the first, and 
most direct expression of the innermost essence of 
the world. The world of sound is so much above 
the world of light, and so near to the essence of the 
world itself, because it is nnbound from the forms of 
the visible world, from space and matter. Conid it 
bo freed from the shackles of time too, it would then 



be the deepest revelation of the will, t. «., of the es- 
sence of the world, outside of time and space." (The 
word translated by essence liere, is an untranslatable 
German term of Wagner's own making, so far as we 
know, "Pa$ An tick der Wdt") "Wagner therefore 
regards harmony more as real music than melody ; 
for the latter, being a awxemon of tonet, requires 
time, and does not express the timeless essence of the 
world as perfectly as harmony, which oonsisU in the 
timeless chiming together of the tones. Melody and 
measure are to W. the fall of music from its primi- 
tive state of harmonic innocence : for with these it 
adopts time, and approaches the plastic art, the forms 
therefore of the viaiUe world, tlie world of appear- 
ances, and of the intellect only. Heal music, accord- 
ing to W., must therefore be one single, uninterrupt- 
edly sounding chord, without rhythmical measure, a 
musical repetition of the 'Om-Om' of the Brah- 
mins, for thus it would approach most closelv the un- 
changeable essence, the revelation of the will. Fa- 
lestrina's music, in which 'rhythmic measure is as 
yet only perceptible through the changes of the har- 
monic succession of chords,' is to W. a 'dream-image 
of the world, of the most prophetic character,' be- 
cause it is most disunt from anything lilce time. 

"Wo regret to be obliged to object to this, that 
even the mere changes of the harmonic succession of 
chords cannot exist without measure, and so will 
scarcely answer for 'timeless revelation 1' Music 
only begina^ith a succession of tones ; single sounds 
are not mnsic, as single lines and colors are not 
painting. If music then is the revelation of the 
world nearest its essence, the musician is the real 
clair-voyant, and Beethoven is considered as the type 
of a musician, because his work was to penetrate 
through the outer forms of music to its innermost es- 
sence, in snch a manner that be was able to throw the 
inner light of the clair-voyant back agdn upon outer 
things, and thus show these forms, too, according 
to the inner significance they bear." 

Such is the curious philosophy of the apostle of the 
music of the future. We hasten away without any 
comments, leaving our readen to drew their own in- 
ferences and conclusions. 

Far more satisfactory reading is aflbrded in the 
various admirable papen about Beethoven from the 
pen of Ferdinand Hiller, which we have copied re- 
cently ;— perhaps the best of all of them on our flnt 
page to day. 



Conoerts. 

Hartaro Musical Asbooiatioit. The eighth 
Symphony Concert (Feb. 23) proved one of the most 
agreeable of the course. It also proved that it does 
not always need the "aUraction" of a solo player, or 
a solo singer, to make a feast of pure orchestral mu- 
sic so enjoyable that no other element is missed. 
The programme was the following : 

Orertnre to'*Medea>« Ohcmblni. 

Vlrst Symphony, In Omlnor,0p. 6 Gade. 

Overture to Byron *s '^Manfted" Sohnmann. 

Kntr*aete flrom the same ** 

Suite. Ibr Orehestra, In 0,op. 101 J. Bafl: 

Here were four names, standing for four distinct 
and well contrasted elements. First Cherubini, clas- 
sical in spirit as in form. His Overtures are all 
characteristic introductions to real, noble musical 
dramas ; and this to "Medea" is one of his best, 
worthy of the opera, which is one of the noblest and 
grandest after Gluck, Mozart and Beethoven. Con- 
temporary, almost, with the latter : and this reminds 
us, that, in searching in old German musical jouraali 
for notices of the first productions of "Fidello," we 
found^none until it had been repeated several times, 
and then only a few lines about it, in which the critic 
seems to have thought it praise enough to call it wor- 
thy of comparison with Chernbini's "Faniska," 
which had just been brought out for the first time, 
also in Vienna, under the author's own direction. — 
It is an Overture of which one cannot soon grow 



weary,— at least when played so well. {Thig week 
we were to have a modem Overture to Medea, to 
compare with it). 

Then Gade, the Dane : the same old favorite Sym- 
phony, his first and best,— not heard now for four 
years, although in the meantime two othera (No. S, 
in E, and No. 4, in B fiat) have been given in these 
conoerts. Tliis time another new one, that in A mi- 
nor, was intended ; but the non-arrival of the parts 
made it necessary to fall back upon the one which 
always proved a sure card with our public, the one 
which Mendelssohn brought out with snch enthusi- 
asm at lieipzig, calling It, in a letter to his sister, 
"this most original, most earnest, and sweet -sounding 
Danish Symphony." — ^perhaps as good authority as 
the critic in one of last week's newspapera, who ad- 
mits that "in the Scherzo there was some very pretty 
nonsense— musical bon bons with full complement of 
sugar and jelly, and little indeed of real substance!" 
— The work was nevef better relished here in Bos- 
ton, for it was indeed admirably rendered* The ro- 
mantic Northern seashore spirit that pervades it, so 
vigorous In the first movement ; full of glorious wild 
abandon in the Scherzo, and of fairy dance and moon- 
light in its Trio; so finely sentimental in the Andan- 
tino; and in the strong FinaU like a summoning of 
all the clans, with a heroic, grand old Bardic song 
ringing through it, which one of our brave regiments 
might well have marched to, singing, in the war of 
the rebellion ; — (his, in spita of the perfect unity, ar- 
tistically, of the composition throughout, brought it 
in strong contrast with the work of Cherubini. 

Then Schumann, always individual, subjective, 
deep in feeling, imaginative, subtle, taking after Beet- 
hoven, but far less strong and healthful. The Over- 
ture to "Manfred" was too interesting last year to 
be laid aside and out of thought. Of course, if there 
were not something morbid, something passionate, 
impatient, gloomy and spasmodic in it, it would be 
no true rendering of the mood of Byron. But all 
this it has, with a great deal of musical beauty, orig- 
inalhy and power. It deserves to rank with his 
Overture to "Genoveva," and will win admiren the 
more that it is heard.— Perfectly lovely after it, a re- 
lief to its dark mood, was the little Entr'acte from this 
Manfred music, full of sweet, reposeful melody ; only 
much too short to pass with a single hearing, consid- 
ering that it had never been heard here before. 

Of the Suite by Raff, one of the new men, there 
will be various opinions. But all will grant that it 
was interesting. It had been played here once be- 
fore only, by the Thomas Orchestra. It certainly is 
fertile in ideas and fancies, and in ingenious forms 
and ways of treatment The Fugue, which some, on 
principle, might vote rather dry, is a sound, earnest, 
rounded piece of work, and held attention captive. 
The Minuet and the Scherzo are odd enough in their 
freakishness, but have a certain charm of .which one 
would like to test the potency a little farther. Per- 
haps the Adagietto is the most original portion of the 
whole ; the Afarch the least so, sounding Wagnerish 
at times, but mostiy commonplace and coarse, and 
too much as if made to order for our street bands. 
The Orchestra had taken great pains with it, and 
succeeded well in mastering iu many and peculiar 
difficulties. 



The ninth eonoert oame this week, the profvamme eootaln- 
ln( : Overture to "Medea,** by Barglel (new) ; Contralto 
Aria : 'Buss nnd Rett,** from JBtiek*s Pitsslon Muslo (first time 
In Boeton), song by Mrs. BAsar, In the plaoe of Mies 8na- 
Liiro, who Is unfortunately detained in New Toik by Utnen ; 
Symphony In G, Mo. 13, IToyeffi.— Part II. Orertnre to *'8ak- 
nntala,** Goldmark ; Arti : <*8on oonftua pastoreltai,** fkom 
one of HandeV* Itsllan operas, and Goethe's **Malllsd,** by R. 
Franx / Overture to "Buy Blss,** Hmdelssolm, 

Only one more remains, that for Thursday afternoon, Mareh 
23; and that is to be another Bbruoth Concert, with the 
following programme : 

Ofertnre to **Coriolanus*' Beethovvn. 

Piano Concerto, No. 6, In B flat v* 

Mies MAan Kasss. 
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OTwtar* to " Rgmont'* B««tboreo. 

**PlaDO SolM : 

». Cbroowtie Fantatto and Fngtw Haeh. 

b. Poloiube in 0, op. 89 BMtboven. 

Mln Keim. 
Bghth SjnnphOQjfln F BMtboy«o. 



Mr. B. J. Lamo's Concerts, at the Globe Thea- 
tre. The foarth and ]a«t of this verjr pleaiant leries 
drew an uncommonly large and cultivated audience 
on Thursday afternoon, March 2. This was the 
programme : 

Qatnt#t In B flat major, op. 87 MandclJimbn. 

Cooeerto In C major, for tbrao Planofortea Baob. 

Pianoforta Pfaraa. 

PlanoTorta Coaetrto, In D minor, op. 40. . . .MoDdeltiobn. 

The favorite old Quintet, still associated with the 
Mendelssohn Quintette Club, was well played, and 
iu quaint, ballad-like Scfierxando, its very anini^ted 
first and last movements, and serious Adagio were 
heard with interest, though less exciting than in the 
early years of the Club when it reigned more exclu- 
sively. The Bach Concerto was played by Messrs. 
Lano, Lbonrard and Parkbr. with quartet and 
double-bass accompaniment, — the three Chickering 
grands arranged en tchelonSf with the viols in the 
background, making a picturesque artintic group. 
The three pianists had about equal work to do, and 
all went evenly and well, with telling effect, and 
rich, full euphony, except in one or two passages of 
the beautiful and delicate Adagio, where they were 
not quite together, simply for the reason that they 
had not rehearsed it enough togeth«f ; for, singly, 
each of those three artists was of course more than 
equal to any difficulties which such a composition 
could offer. The strong, exhilarating quick move- 
ments went to a charm ; and what hearty, whole- 
some, strengthening and satisfying music it all is 1 
If yon think it enough to call it homely, convention- 
al, old fashioned, you have yet to become well ac- 
quainted with it. When yon are hUui and sick of 
more highly seasoned modern made ditheM, you will 
find wholesome and refreshing food in this old Bach. 

For piano solos, Mr. Lang played a couple of very 
graceful, airy, finished little fancies of his own, which 
were much enjoyed, and, in answer to an encore, an- 
other, not (we should think) from the same source, 
which seemed a little tame. — The D-minor Concerto 
of Mendelssohn, was, if we remember rightly, first 
introduced to a Boston public by Mr. Lang, with or- 
chestra, more than a dozen years ago. It is needless 
to say that he plays it very finely now ; but the 
Quintet abridgment feebly supplied the place of or- 
chestra. 

And so the pleasant company dispersed, rather re- 
lucuntly at thinking that no more such feasts re- 
mained. 



MUSICIANS' RBIJCF FUND 80GIETT. Tba annual eon- 
ecrt ftw tb« bcntflt of »lrk and naady mnalelaap, last Sunday 
avanlnfr, draw a vary largo aadtooea to tbo Hnalo IIbU, wblob 
OQgbt, bowaver, to bava baan erowdad for m good a ooncart 
witb ao good an olJ«c<'-. Tba Orcbaatra was vary larga, eom- 
prMng, barldra tba foil Hanrard Sjrmphony Orebfatra, soma 
thirty mambara of tba vartoaa tbaatra orcbattras and bandi, 
almoat a bandrtd Inatrnmanta In all. For tba vocal nnmbcra 
of tbe programma. Mrs. Wist, Mrs. Wstrosr, Mr. M. W. 
Wbrvit, and tba Orpbana Moiileal Stwlaty, bad volantaared 
tbair farrlcaa. Tba programma, rathar oddly eompoaad, but 
rich In good tlilngp, with a mixtara of things new and enri- 
ooa, was as follows : 

OTartnre. *'MaeraaaUlle,'' fte Mendalivohn . 

Concert Aria, "Mentra tl I«8bIo." [M. W. Wblrnay]MosNrt. 
Poailudlom In F, for Organ, Trampct, thrsa Trombones 

and Timpani, [first time In Amerlea) Knkhanaen. 

F. n. Torrlngton, H Arbuckla, Vf. BrUoknar, A. Ra- 

gaHteln, W. Saul, W. Stoehr. 

Saersd Aria, *'Praijia ya tba Lord,' '[Mrs. WantonJSalnton. 

CuncarCIno, fori VIolio*, with follOroh. Ae ..Eicbbarg. 

J. Eiehbarg, Sohultas, U. Saek, Carl Malwl. 
Orartura, " Joaaph and his bratbran" .... Mehnl. 

UnflnUbad S.rmphony, In B minor Frani Sebubari. 

Baelt. and Aria, **I will exfol thee." from ''Ell"... Costa. 

Mr*. J. F. Wast. 

Yarelnsllad. [Orpbens Mnaleal SootetT] Lbat. 

Sarenada. for 6 'Cellos, Contra Basa & tlmpanl.Sobmanka. 
W. Frias, Vf . RIetiel, A. Snek, C. Kaltanborn, A. 
Ilf Indl, A. Srein , W. Stoahr. 
Grand March, "Reception at tha Xmperor's." From 
"Lohengrin" Wagner. 

Tha first part wan eonduetad by Mr. Kopprrz, tba second by 



Mr. ZiaiURii. Tba two beautlftil, though somewhat alekly, 
Schubert moveroanta snfllnad somewhat from Imparfoet into- 
nation In tba oboe ; but otherwise both that and tba other 
elasaieal onhasferal plaeas were very wall performed, tlie great 
number of violins and baaaasglTing a certain riebnaM to tha 
mass of tone. Tba Overture. ''Becalmed at Sea, and hi^tpy 
Voyage," was heard with real Kst. And tha boneat, mnil- 
dau-llka Qld Ovartura to ** Joseph'* was wvll worth revival 
altar ao many years. 

Of tha instrumental noTaltlea, Mr. Kiohmbo*s Goncarttno 
(written, we believe, before ha came to this country) made the 
most marked impress i on, and was applauded very warmly. It 
was no aasy matter to keep up two or thrsa long, melodiotts, 
florid movements in four Instruments, ao nearly akin, and 
alike in compass, as four violins ; yet it was skilfully managed 
and with pleading reanit, now by power of unison, and now by 
olbatting of pair against pair in happily contracted motives or 
figures ; the orehestratlon also was elfoetlTa. A sustained and 
aasy flow of melody, sometimes rather iweeilsh and Italian, 
characterised tha piece ; but the finale was quite bold. The 
four violinists were well up to their task. The same may be 
said of tha fire VloIonceUI* ts, Ac.. In tha Serenade. The Post- 
ludlum for Organ, trumpet, trombones and tympani, was, as 
a noral effect of bold, msjestle, stirring euphony, quite Inter- 
esting : bnt the composition itaelf is hardly of that eamaat, 
manly stuff that could give us a fiUr Idea of such effects as 
need in tha Protaatant ehurebaa of Oermany. 

Mr. WrnnrsT sang the Bass Aria by Moiart In tha noble 
voice and style which one expects of him. Mrs. West's Air 
was omitted on account of her illness. Mm. Wbstoh sang the 
Aria by Sainton with simple and refined expression, her voice 
being one of great beauty. But probably the most refreshing 
contribution to the general entertainment was the capital 
part-elnglng of the Orpheus Club, both of the "Union Song" 
by Usst, and the more lorely Serenade piece given for an en- 
core. The March from Lohengrin, with its opposite pairs of 
heraldic trumpets, and all the rumor as of excited throngs 
kept up Incessantly In all the strings, made an Impodng close. 

NIXT. Ml . Jambs Wxhu, tha pianist, glras tha last of 
three popular concerts, at popular prices, in the Boston Mu- 
sic Ilall, Mm ^flemoon. 

Tba first of Mr. Carl GLOoaim-CASTiLU's madn^ In 
Braekatt's Hall, announced for March 1st, la poatponad to 
next Wednesday, 16th. 

Carl ZsaaAaw takes bis Annual Benefit at the ck>sa of the 
Symphony Concerts, namely, on tba afternoon of Thursday, 
March 80. Of coarse he will bare tha assistance of the whole 
Orohcatra, which he has so long and ably led, in rendering a 
fine programme of Symphony, Overturra, Ace. Alao of tha 
fomous young Saxon pianist, MIm Maris Kaisa, who will play 
Schumann's Concerto and the A-flat Polonaiaa by Chopin. 

There are hopes of a nice eeriea of Tioua Qdartkt Matlri4ee, 
or Conoerta, soon, by the LiSTSMAaa-HsmuL Quartet : — two 
pairs of brothers, who have played together long and careful- 
ly, and foal together. The programmes will be choice and va- 
ried. Svch music win be particularly wetoome; for, with all 
tba richnaas of our mnSteal sea s on, there has been an utter 
abaenca of tha Quartet aloment In all tlia winter's programmea 
so for. 

Mr. Altrsd p. Pkok, our friend of the Music Hall, haa al- 
ready engaged Thomas'a Orcbaatra, Miss Mebllgand Mr. Brnst 
Perabo, and will engage others, for his Annual Conoart, April 
12. 

Mr PiRABo's friends and pupils are to glre him a saries of 
four Complimentary concerts, at Wesleyan Hall, beginning on 
Friday, April 14, at 4 r If . 

NKW YORK, FBB. 27 —Tba second cooeert of the Church 

Music Aaaociatlou took place at Sielnway Hall on Tuaaday 

last. The programiUe comprised the following works-: 

Orertnre "Jnbel" LIndpaintner. ' 

MiiNiln 0, No. 1 Beethoven. 

Spring, from "The Four Seasons" Haydn . 

The aoloa wereaung by Mrs. Oulagar (soprano), Mme. Krebs- 
Michaleel (contralto), Mr. Wm. Laggat (tenor), and Mr. Oen- 
temari (basso.) 

LIndpaintner was a German compoaer, born at Coblenti in 
1791- The '*Jnbel" overture is a very extraordinary werir, 
vary brilliant and effective, and founded. Ilka Weber's, on the 
national air, "God aava the King. '* It waa first played at 
the 26th annlrarsary of the a e esasJou of William to the throne 
of Wnrtemberg, In 1841. 

The MasB In C Is of a vary rallgioua character, ilmoat too 
much so for the concert room. It formed a marked contiaat 
to the "lively'* one by Haydn, played at the 1st concert. 

The "Kyrie" opens in very subdued tones. Towards tha 
middle, some excellent crehestral effects are introduced. The 
."Sanotua" is one of the most lovely parts of the Mass, and 
the '*Agnus Del" Is partleutarly Interaaling firom some very 
elegant clarionet pasaagea, and is In tha Haydn vein. The 
whole Mass pleased exceedingly ft was played at the 8rd 
oonoert last year, and repeated by general request. 

The "Seafona" Is absolutely cbarmlog. There Is not an un- 
lntere»tlng paasage In the whole work Tha sokM and partic- 
ularly the oroheatral accompaniments are superb. 

Tba soloists acquitted tbemMlves admirably. The chorus 



numban about 260, and tha orobastra 70, all under the 
direction of Or. JamcaPaeb, to whom Is due muoh of the suo- 
caas of tiM Association. Tha audienoe was tha moat brilliant 
and largeat ever saan In Stalnway Hall, everybody going In 
ftiU evening dress. [!] The programmes eontala exeallant 
sketchaa of the works performed, by the conductor, this one 
containing a very iutersstlng lifo of Haydn. 

For thwnaxt concert, May 8, tha muaio to "A Midsummer 
Nlght\i Drs^" by HendelasohB, and a n«w Mass by Miadar- 
mayor, are' promised. 

Tha Brooklyn Philharmonic Society hare In rehearsal for 
their next concert Haydn's 18th Symphony, and the ovartuie 
"A calm at sea and happy Toyaga" by Mendetesohn. 

The following are tha programmea of the sixth and aaventh 
pianoforU reclub of Mlas Krabs at Stalnway *s snsall Hall. 
Tbia young lady Is fost becoming known as one of the meet 
talented pianists thai ever came to this county. On aocount 
of a fearful rain the sixth one was very pooriy attended, 
scarcely fifty people being present. 

Sixth Cmuert, Feb. 18. 

Sonata, op. 81, **Caract4rietlque" Beethoven. 

MIso Krebe. 

Duo : '^Notse dM Figaro" Mosart. 

Miss Beebe and SIg. RondoM. 

fCHvotta, G minor.. Bach. 
"Dm Abends" SohnuMnn. 
"Home, swcel home" Tbalbetg. 

MIm Kreba. 

Ave Maria • Gounod. 

Mifls Beebe. 

Andante, with Tariatlone. B flat, op. 46 Sehuminn. 

Mr. Mills and Miss Krabs. 

Song: "DIeThraene" StlgelU. 

Kg. Randolfi. 

Rhapaodle, No. 4, X flat Llsat 

HissKrebs. 

Seventh Concert, Feb. 25. 

Italian Concerto J. 8. Bach. 

MieaKrebs. 
Song 

Signer Baudolfl. 

Ktnde Chopin. 

Valse " 

Andante, a rondo capricdo Mendeltaohn. 

f Tambourine a Rameau. 
Home. Sweet Home Thalberg. 
Ikrantelle Lint. 

Miss Krabe. 

There were alao some sokM and duets by Mrs. Onlager and 
SUg. Randolfi. 

JUr. Web II continues his recitals at the Unton League Club 
Theatre and Booth's. At tha Union League he played tba 
"Moonlight" Sonata and pieces by Chopin, Llsit, ^c The 
programmes were the same both weeks. One foature of his 
concerts Is that each member of the audience Is proTlded with 
the musk to the pieces perftwmed, which Is returned at tha 
and of the concert. j. m. w. 



LISZT.~We hear tnm Peath : "I should scarcely venture 
to send you 'mnslear communications from our city, which 
la anything but plentlfblly supp'ied with good music, were it 
not for the man at the head of mualeal aflkin here, whose 
power haa spread for beyond tha limits of Hnngaiy. and who, 
teaching the new religion, surrounded by his disciples. Is here 
worshipped almoat like a god. I mean the Abb4 Dr. F. Llast. 
The hopes that ware aroused by his permanent stay here, have 
80 for remained unfUlfllled, tbou2h not through bis own 
foult, and It will probably be some time before his artistic in- 
fluence will make Itaelf folt. Tha eelebraled Abb4 haa formed 
a mualeal court here, and every Sunday holds a levee, oallad 
a matln4e, at the house of the Minister with whom he resides, 
which is punctually attended by the handsomest ladies of the 
first fomifles, by artists, singers, and Journalists. I aay phnet* 
nally, for tardlnem is most mverely, and even publicly,' repri- 
manded by the Abb4. After High Mass at ten o*clock, which 
he always attends, the boots of the feltbfbl assemble to see 
and hear the master. Not the 14th of the Loula' could re- 
ceive hie Court with more exquisite politeness, and dignified 
etatallnem. Majestically Lisat passes through the rooms, dis- 
tributing friendly umIn and pressurea of the band, here an 
embrace, and there a klas on the cheek Tbe latter saluta- 
tion is granted to only a few, and only to thoae who put the 
hand of the artist to their llpa. The kissing of bands has be- 
come quite cuatomary.^Yet whoever has the pleasure of 
hearing Lisat perform alone, forgets for 'he moment all the 
trivlalltica in which tha great artist pleases himself. Ha rare- 
ly plays alone, bnt fsoarally accompanied by the viollnlat 
Remensyl " 



The History of MusiOi 

ELEVENTH LECTURE BY MR. J, K. PAINE. 

(Reported for tha Boston Journal Feb. 20.) 

Mr. Paine, la«t Saturday noon, selected for his 
espeoinl topic of discourse the curly French iind 
Knglish Opera, and the establishment of German Op- 
era at Hamhurjr. 

The lecturer remarked that, having traced the his- 
tory of the opera in Italy, from its sonrce to the full 
tide of success, it mij^ht be profitable to follow the 
stream of events in other countries where the opera 
had gained an early footing, and where in the course 
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of time it developed certain national characteristics, 
which contributed in no small degree to the ultimate 
reform brought about by Gluck and Mozart in this 
branch of musical art. In France,as in other countries, 
mysteries and masqnes were common for a long lime 
previous to the establishment of the opera. Italian 
music was first introduced into France by Rinnccini, 
who went to that country in the suite ojf Mary de 
Medicis, on her marriage with Henry IV. The first 
regular opera was performed in Paris in 1645, by an 
Italian company introduced by Cardinal Mazarin. 
The pastoral opera, "La finta Pazza," was sung. A 
few yeara later the "Orpheus" of Peri was performed, 
and not long after this the French began to do some* 
thing themselves independently of Italy, pro<Iucing 
in 1659 "The first French comedy with music," as it 
was called, the work of Peter JPerrin and Itobert 
Cambert. In 1069 Perrin was authorized by the 
king to establish an opera at Paris and elsewhere for 
the period of twelve years, and the opening piece, 
written and composed by Perrin and Cambert, had a 
run of eight months and richly repaid its originators.. 
Before the term of years elapsed, the royal patronage 
was withdrawn and given to Lully. France did not 
at the outset resign herself to the charms of the Ital- 
ian opera, but for a long time, orcn until the middle 
of the 18th century, pursued her own independent 
path in the development of a national style of muMi- 
cal art. She had no great traditional school of medi- 
eval church music to educate and refine her taste, as 
was the case in Italy, Germany and England, and 
this very sterility in the musical life and ojganization 
of the French turned to their advantage, for in the 
absence of great works of musical art such as their 
neighbors possessed, their musical drama could come 
nearer to its ancient prototype, the Greek tragedy 
with music. John Buptiste Lully was a Florentine 
by birth (1633) and was taken to France, at the nge 
of twelve years, ana paee by Mademoiselle d'Or- 
leans, the niece of I^uis XIV. As she did not like 
his looks she degraded htm to the kitchen as an under 
scullion, but us he exhibited great musical talent, he 
was given an education in thst direction. He be- 
came a member and afterward leader of the King's 
band of twenty four violins, and subsequently was 
appointed Intendcnt of the Royal Music, in which 
capacity he composed one opera every year to the 
text of Qninault, poet, whom he engaged at n liberal 
salary. The king granted him letters of nobility and 
nppomted him one of his royal secretaries, a post of 
high honor. His talents as a mnsician were donded- 
ly inferior to his clear understanding of stage eflTccts. 
He remodeled the form of the drama and had a keen 
insight into the true action of the play. Compared 
with his Italian and German contemporaries, his mn- 
sic makes a very poor show. It was more the work 
of a dilettante than a musician. Nevertheless his op- 
eras remained in vogue for a century. Lully died m 
1687. His most noted successor was John Phillipp 
Rameau, who was born at Dijon in 1683, and died in 
1764. Riimeau created a new era in French musi- 
cal art. Ho studied under Marchand, the celebrated 
organist, and completed his studies in Naples. His 
first opera, produced on his return from Italy, created 
an uproar in Paris, on account of its innovations. 
Rameau was greatly superior to Lully as a musician, 
and was gifted with more talent and invention than 
the older French masters. Ho wrote thirty-six works 
for the stage. The absolute supremacy of the na- 
tional o()era of Lully and Ramenu was greatly shaken 
by the introduction of the opera hufla by an Italian 
company, in 1752. "La Serva Padrona," by Pergo- 
lesc, was given with great success, and led to the pro- 
duction of French pieces in the same style, Rousseau 
giving in his adherence to the new fashion by com- 
posing his comic opera, "IiO Devin du Village," in 
acconlanoo with it. Duni, tlra Italian contemporary 
of Pergolese. come to Paris in 1757, and introduced 
a new kind of musical drama, in which there was a 
good dent of spoken dialogue. This was the origin 
of the so. called ©;>«•«««, which was subsequently de- 
veloped by French and German composers. The 
immedirtto French composers of this kind of mu^sic 
were Philidor, whose real nante was Francis Andrd 
Danican (1726-1795). Pierre Alexandre Monsigny 
(1729-1817), and, a generation later, Andrd Ernest 
Modeste Gretry (1741-1813), Dalayrac and Grossec. 
The opera in England was imder Itulian influence 
almost from the outset. It enjoyed only a brief na- 
tfve existence under Purccll and Locke, and since 
that period to this day has been in the hands of for- 
eigners, notwithstanding the various attempts that 
have beecn made to raise up a national school worthy 
of the enlightenment of the n.ition. The lecturer 
ventured the opinion that if as liberal and intelligent 
support had been given to Enylish music inns, and as 
much love and devo ion had boon shown for the art 
after Elizabeth's reign, as was the case during that 
wise monarcU's lifetime, a great national music 
would have grown up to match and far excel the 



work already begun by Tallis, Bird, Dowland and 
others. Puritanism could not tolerate art in any 
form, and consequently during its revolutionary 
sway the only nohlc school of music which England 
could boast of in her history was cut offl Daring the 
rule of the Puritans theatrical performances of all 
kinds were prohibited. The only exception was 
made in 1656 in favor of Sir William Davenant, who 
opened an exhibition which he calltrd "An entertain- 
ment in declamation and music, after the manner of 
the ancients." which served as a kind of blind to the 
fanatical Puritans. The music to this piece was com- 
posed by H»»nry Liwes and others. This was foU 
lowed by "The Sioge of Rhodes" in stiU (?) recitative, 
which was consequently the first real opera sung in 
England. It was not before 1670 that the restrictions 
on stage plays were withheld. Charles II. encour- 
aged theatres, music and the other arts, and it was 
during his reign that Locke, Purcell and Carey flour- 
ished, but it was beyond their power to repair the 
loss which English mu<iic had suffered during this 
long neglect. The Italians had already gained the 
ascendency, and the opera had become a well estab- 
lished form of music. The Italians invaded JEngland 
in full force, and at Inst Handel, the master of them 
all, arrived to hold the natives in subjection as a mu- 
sical conqueror. Matthew Locke was horn at Exe- 
ter, and brought up as a chorister in the cathedral of 
that city. His best known works are his opera of 
•Psyche" and the mu«ic to Shakespeare's "Mac- 
beth." 

Henry Purcell. the greatest musical genius Eng- 
land has yet produced, was born in 1658. His musi- 
cal education was completed under Dr. Blow, hut his 
genius had shown itself at an early age. While a 
mere boy he composed anthems which are sung to 
this day. His talent for dramatic music was display- 
ed equally early in life, and his flrst essay was mnde 
in this style when he was nineteen venrs old. in the 
form of an operetta called "Dido and vEneas." Pur- 
cel's church music has ever held an honored place in 
the Cathedral service of Great Britain. Like Mozart, 
Purcell died young — at the age of thirty-aevon years. 
The French opera enjoyed only a brief career in Eng- 
land. It disappeared wholly after the year 1690, and 
the Italians liegan to invade England toward the end 
of the 17th century. 

Henry Carey was horn in 1695. He was tho au- 
thor of the words and music of charming songs and 
ballad operas. His melodies have a genuine, popu- 
lar and national ring. His quaint and lovely souj^, 
"Sally in our alley," is as great a favorite to-day as 
it was a century and a half ago, and perhaps is' the 
finest specimen of an English song. Chrysander 
justly calls Carey "the king of English minstrels." 

The opera which had been introduced into Ger- 
many soon after its origin, by Henry Schiitz, did not 
find universal cultivation for a long time, but before 
the Neapolitan masters of the 18th century had arisen 
to overrun Europe with their music and musicians, 
Germany witnessed a brief national development of 
the opera at Hamburg under Keiser, Mattheson, 
Handel and Telemann. It was principally through 
the determined zeal of Gerhard Schott, an influential 
citizen, alderman and jurist of Hamburg, that the 
opera was started and sustained. It Tived for a peri- 
od of over sixty years and declined after his death. 
The first abitio'us experiment in dramatic music was 
mode at Ifamburg in 1678, when the new opera on 
the Goose market was opened with a musical play 
called "Adam and Eve." The words of this piece 
were by tho royal poet Richter and the music by John 
Theile. Durin|r the first period of the Hamburg op- 
era, the services of the composers Franck, Strangk, 
Foitsch, Conradi and John Siegmund Kusser we e 
aNo employed. The last named was tho forerunner 
of Reinhard Keiser, who was born about 1673 and 
became chapelmaster of the Hamburg Opera in 1694. 
Keiser, who was a man of great genius, composed 
about one hundred and twenty operas. John Mat- 
theson was a Hamburger by birth, and a man of 
wonderful versatility of talent, being a writer as well 
as a composer, singer and performer. Handel's first 
opera. "Almira," was produced at Hamburg in 1705 
with marked success, aiid it was withdrawn to make 
place for his "Nero." He also composed "Daphne 
and Florinda" for the Hamburg stage. Handel ]e(i 
Hnmburtr in 1706. and went to Italy the same year. 
George Philipp Telemann was born in 1681, and was 
chosen Chapelmaster after the death of the chief di- 
rector, Schott. He was the composer of about forty 
operas, six hundred overtures, a number of oratorios, 
forty-four Passions, twelve church cantatas, beside 
much other muRic. 

Th<) musical illustrations to the lecture comprised 
a selection in the arioso style from Lully's opera of 
"Roland," a snng of Puroell's from his music to 
Shakspcarc's "Tempest," and a bass solo from an 
opera bv Keiser, all of which were sung by Mr. J. F. 
Rudolphscn. 




DB80RIPTITB LIST OF TRB 

TEST ]^a:TJSIO, 

Pablliihcd by Oliver DIcmh Sc C: 



Vocal with Piano Accompaniment. 

Jim. 3. G to d. F. B. 40 

0d6 of Bret Hart«> produetiODS, fet to miule In 
wbftt DiiBht 1)e ealled a chant rwUstlTe style. Toi' 
mrowly rffcrtlra If properly sudr. LItbograpb tttir, 
with a view of "ornery-deriMd old k>nf- legged Jfm** 
aod hit fHend. 

"Say there ! P'raps some on you chaps 

Misht knew Jim ITlId ? 
Well, no •ffenee : There alnt no sense 
In setting riled ! 

God bless that little Church round the comer. 

Song and Chorus. 2. C to e. E. Christie. 40 
FlneTlewofrhe two churches on the title. 8veet 
melody, and fine song, to which the words of Thomas 
Jefferson, quoted alMve, make an sppropriate heading. 
**That little church around the comer 
It stands In beauty theri to-day." 

Little One, Goodniiiht 3. G to d. E. Pabst. 30 
A sweet little good-bye song, which will spply to a 
pet child, or to a pretty lady, prorlding she is little. 
**Klss me once before I leare thee. 

And tHy spirit bright, 
In my dreams will horer near me, 
Little one, good-night !" 

Norah, Sweet Norah. 2. Dtod. W. T, Wrighton. 30 
Hcautiral Irish bailed, that glides easily with the 
▼oloe, and cannot Ikll to please. 

InatrumentaL 

Study in G. Op. 25, No. 9. 6. Gb. Chopin. 30 
Not extremely difflenit IfpUjed In moderate time, 
but If brought np to AUtgro iU«ai,as marked, at the 
same time pUying legato or staccato, potting In the 
aonents, eresecndos, and obeerrlog marks of expres- 
sion, it will t-st the dexterity of a practised player. 
Quite graceful. 

Blissful Moments. Mazurka Caprice. 6. C. 

Cha: Wds, 60 
A showy piece for exhibition, and excellent practice. 

Fonr Sonatas : alto Aria, Larghetto, Gavotte, 

Corrente for Piano by G. Battista Martini. 4. 

Revised by C. Banck. 60 
The present number contains the Aria, ftc, and al- 
though marked for (he piano, as naturally suggests 
the Reed Organ or Organ, ftnr which Instruments it 
furnishes useful practice and pretty muAie. 

Autumnal Tints. 5. A&. Sydneif Smith. 75 

The melody introduced In the Cantablle is a very 
musical one. Is ▼arit'd afterward in the eompoeer^s pe- 
culiar, dashing, brilliant style. 

Books. 

Tub Pbbtalozzian Mosic Tbagiikr. By 

Dr. Lowdl Mason and Theodore F. Seward. $2.00 

Throw any crowd of idi»as into Dr. Uason's orderly, 
mathematical mind, and they will straightway ar- 
range them«>elves systematically, follow each otiier 
logically, and begin to march, as It were, to music. 
The present treatise is adnairably arransed, and gives 
the results of this veteran's half-century *s experi- 
ence, in a manner which cannot &il to be under- 
stood. 

Of value to all manic- teachers, and, as It applies the 
system aUo to all branches of study, it Is a most use- 
ful book for school toaehers. 

Additional chapters, with illustrative lessons In 
Arithmetic, Oeography, ft o, are furnished the prin- 
olpal of a State Normal School, Mr. John IT. Dickin- 
son. 



AsBUCviAnoifs.— Degrees of dlfflenlty are marked flrom 1 to 
7. The fay Is marked with a capital letter, as C, B flat, k9. 
A small Roman letter marks the highest note. If on the staff, 
an italic letter the hiftbest note, if above the staff. 



Husitc IV Mail ^Muslc Is sent by mall, the expense being 
two cents for every four ounces, or fraction thereof, (about 
one cent for an ordinary piece of music). Persons at a dis- 
tance will find the oonveyance a saving of time and expense 
in obtaining supplies. Books can also be sent at double these 
ratos. 
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Tntnslated for this JoarDal. 

The Ethical and Eeligions Force in Beet- 

ho7en. 

From the Oerman of Amdeos. 
Beethoven's rompositions, especially bis Sona- 
tas, are types of the powerful life of his soul. He 
strove for the hijrhest good, and transferred to 
his mnsic his impresisions of the world, which with 
his spirit's eye he beheld and estimated. The 
most various moods can be found in bis Sonatas : 
love, anprer, dcfiiince, resolution, sadness, longing, 
deep melancholy, serenity, couraj;c, raillery and 
wild merriment declared themselves, in a soul 
directed with all its strength towards the high 
and eternal. lie had a deep, ethical nature ; be 
grasped full human life, "finding his motives in 
the streets below" but "changing common lan- 
guage into the world's noble speech." He was a 
true idealist, inasmuch as he was not ashamed of 
familiar or trite experiences ; for all and each 
became to him an Ariadne's thread to the sanc- 
tuarv. 

• 

Beethoven occasionally wrote Christian music ; 
but, let him write what he would, lightning from 
another world touched it. However manifold the 
expressions and mood, the ennobling and sancti- 
fyinir spirit of the master pervaded all. A re- 
irarkable example of his power in this respect is 
the Pastoral Symphony. There he speaks with 
wonderful freshness and animation, as he wends 
towards the heights where Klopstock's Ode "2)«fr 
FrUhUngn/sier," meets him. 

Earlier composers had given vent to their re- 
ligious feeling in works ecclesiastical in form and 
purpose. To render a Symphony, a Sonata or a 
Violin Quartet, the medium for such a purpose 
had not been dreamed of, and Beethoven was 
the first to venture. His reverence for holy and 
eternal things was deep and true, and he has 
given expression to it in a number of compositions 
which are among his best, and which have been 
divided into three groups. 

First, those ndating to natural religion, that is, 
to thoughts of God, immortality, virtue and retri- 
bution. God is depicted as an almighty, all-true 
and holy being, the Father of all, who has created 
and sustains all, rewards the good and punishes 
the bad ; a Christian idea thus composing the 
ground color. It is this higher light which trans- 
figures the form of Fidelio^ and shines in its full- 
est glory in the Ninth Symphony. To this class 
belong, besides several smaller pieces, the Pastoral 
Symphony and the C-minor Symphony ,in which a 
higher hand suddenly opens the gate of the king- 
dom to a struggling wanderer of the night. "An 
die HoiTnung," the "Abendlied unter dem 
gestirnten Himmel" and the "Wachtelschlag'' 
are happy echoes of the Pastorale. The incom- 
parable Song to Hope, and the Abendlied, are 
poems which Beethoven wrote out of a full heart, 
the expression of his inner sorrow, hope and 
faith. 

Mozart, having a presentiment of death, wrote 
his ^^AbendempJindtmgf**6\mi\sLr in motive, yet very 
diflerent With him all is soft and dreamy ; with 



Beethoven, strong and sublime. One mourns 
that he must leave the pleasant world and dear 
friends ; the other lonjrs for the future and has 
scarcely a slance left for this earth. With still 
stronger tones has Beethoven in the C-minor, 
and in the Ninth, Symphony, painted his sorrows 
and struggles and his firm hope of victory. 

The powerful language of the C-minor Sym- 
phony was soon understood and became popular. 
The Ninth fared differently. Bearing the im- 
press of struggle and the victory of an individual 
and strong personality, it was too colossal for the 
people. It was the cause of Humanity defended. 
When the first performance took place, on the 
Cth of March, 1826, at Leipsic, the impression 
was "on the whole unfavorable," and even edu- 
cated listeners lost their faith in the excellence 
of any further productions of the master. It was 
played and then laid aside as a dangerous mon- 
ster. To Griepenkerl belongs the honor of 
pointing out ita high spiritual meaning and of 
showing how it rises above the subjective circle 
of feeling of the individual to the stage where the 
sight pierces the greatest heights and depths, and 
touches the loAiest thought of men. In 1858* it 
crossed the ocean and was performed in New 
York. It is no longer a subject of study for the 
technical musician, though it has taken more 
than a quarter of a century to convert it from 
that into the spiritual capital of many. • It is now 
often the chief piece at musical festivals. A de- 
vout quiet reigns among the hearers as the clear 
treble (?) hovers over them like a gray mist, 
when in rushes the Theme, as a knigbt in armor, 
to show himself, vanishing again behind the 
storm-cloud. If unrestrained storm rages in the 
first part, in the second. Humor from his magic 
lantern casts the strangest shadows upon this 
wonderful world ; mild zephyrs in the Adagio 
bring the fragrance of flowers and the leafy rus- 
tling of unknown Elysian hedges and of a peace- 
ful paradise ; the Hymn of Praise at last embraces 
heaven and earth, and we, still trembling with the 
shock, rise in a better and leave in a purer mood 
for our recognition of this work. 

The foundation of this Ninth Symphony is 
Schiller's hymn "An die Fretide** thus occasion- 
ing in some minds the false conception that Beet- 
hoven merely treats of Joy, whilst he really han- 
dles another subject found in two verses of the 
poem, "Alle Menschen werden Brilder'* and "JBrfl- 
efer, iiber'm Stemenzelt^ musa ein Weber Voter 
tDoJmen.*' The Brotherhood of Men, the Father- 
hood of God, are the ideas he would express, and 
in these ideas are peace and joy. 

Next to this mighty group stands the second, 
which is specifically Christian, yet without any 
confessional coloring. It embraces the Oratorio 
of "Christ on the Mount of Olives" and the "Six 
Spiritual Songs" in the text of Gellert (Op. 82). 
Beethoven undeniably wrote these songs for his 
own gratification ; from the world little gratitude 
was to be expected, and therefore they speak to 

* It WM pcrformad in New York, Mid mtmj times in Boe- 
lon, long before 1868.— B». 



the heart and are truly the piotis thoughts of a 
hermit. The fiirst song : "I will pray before 
Thee," is the introduction to the rest. 

If ever a Beethoven Union Society should be 
formed, it would be well to introduce among its 
statutes a section, to the effect that the Union 
should anxiously endeavor to buy up and destroy 
all scores or arrangements for the piano or voice 
taken from this Oratorio, and in all other ways 
to efface its remembrance. From beginning to 
end it lacks religious depth or awe ; it is theatri- 
cal pathos, and sounds like a comic opera in its 
trivial motives and conclusions. It is very funny 
when Peter rushes forward and is with difficulty 
restrained by his master and the seraph ; and 
again, when the Redeemer meets ihe death of the 
Cross with roulades in the style of the opera he- 
roes, the impression is that of blasphemy. Nor 
does Beethoven do any better when he dresses 
up the word ^*Leidenskelch** (cup of sorrow), in 
the first Aria, with a pretty trimming of little 
notes, or places the Seraph as prima donna asso* 
luta of the heavenly troupe. He apparently 
wrote this (1800) without being moved or warm- 
ed by the subject, and perhaps also, because the 
great success of the too lately published Orato- 
rios of Haydn had rendered this kind of music 
popular.* 

The third group, in which we would place the 
specific work of Beethoven for the Catholic 
church, embraces his two Masses. His Mass in 
D, which he himself considered his best work, and 
his gigantic Symphony in D minor (the Ninth) 
are like the two pillars of Hercules. Symphony 
music cannot surpass the Ninth, oor church mu- 
sic the Second Mass. The manner of writin<r, the 
spiritual direction, even the meaning, is alike in 
both ; both preach the same gospel, one in the 
tone language of the concert hall, the other in 
the diction of the Church. 

Beethoven's First Mass is related to the similar 
works of Mozart and Haydn, as his earlier Sym- 
phonies are to theirs. There is a visible contin- 
uation and building up akin to them throughout, 
in the mode of writing and expression, but all 
richer, more glittering, laid in broader dimen- 
sions, more intense in expression of feeling. 
What chiefly characterizes them is that catholic 
fragrance of incense and glimmer of candles 
which Mendelssohn perceived in the Second 
Mass ; an observation that honors his insight, for 
a man must have lived from his childhood in the 
Catholic chnrrh to feel this feature in its strength. 
This peculiarity cannot be explained by adhesion 
to the style of his great predecessors, for it is 
deeper. Beethoven, bom in a Catholic land, ed- 
ucated in corresponding knowledge, his father a 
servant of an ecclesiastical prince, carried these 
youthful influences into his life. When he un- 
dertook a theme worthy of his art he was thor- 
oughly in earnest, and i^hen he composed the 
Mass for Prince Esterhazy, his early impressions 
returned in all their power, with that magic with 
which later years glorify the first. There should 

• Thie eoademoatioB le indeed nther ftrong !— Ed. 
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be no dispute aboat Thorough-bass nor Reli^on, 
be thought ; these were things conclusive in 
themselves. Yet such a strong, sincere mind 
must have had its doubts and inward struggles, 
and this work bore their coloring. In this Mass 
he placed the richest and highest results of his 
life. He showed therein what he had learned 
of 6ery inspiration, of greatness, sublime flight 
of fancy, of inward feeling, of jubilee and com- 
plaint, of pain and bliss, of love, faith, hope. All 
the capacities of his loved art were displayed with 
masterly skill. " Vom Herzen, mdge es zu Herzen 
gehen,** he wrote on the score to the Kyrie^ and 
to the Sanctus he added : **MU Andacht" 

It is wonderful that in all this power of expres- 
sion the usual coloring of single sentences is visi- 
ble. The relationship of the last part of the Mass 
with the flnal sentence of the 9th Symphony is 
unmistakeable. There Beethoven begs for the 
peace which he, in his nnhappiness, wants ; he is 
overcome. In the C-minor Symphony, as in the 
Ninth, he reaches, through frightful conflict and 
emotion, the triumphal song, then humbly bends 
liis head and throws a last glance, full of pain 
and hope, up to heaven. If Rubens mixed his 
colors with blood, Beethoven wrote with his own 
blood. In sublimity, like Handel, (the Kyrie) ; 
in artistic building up f?) of voice, like Bach ; in 
magic sounds, like Mozart, (the Benedictva), the 
master has plucked for himself a garland of un- 
fading flowers. 

Composers of earlier times separated their sa- 
cred from their profane music. For Beethoven 
all music was the service of God ; and here he 
reaches his hand to Bach ; for to the latter, also, 
whether he wrote for a church choir or for a sin- 
f(le piano, it was the same. To both men. Art, 
in and for itself, in its best purity and significa- 
tion, was the highest aim for that spiritual life 
buried in God. k. o. w. 



Biography of Palettrina. 

[GoBoladAd from ptgt 418 ] 

We cannot better illustrate the onlveml admira- 
tion which this effort of genius continoes to this day 
to command, than by placing in jaxtaposition the 
remarks of two eminent liTing writers, of very oppo* 
site views in roost other respects — the Protestant his- 
torian, Ranke, and the Roman Catholic Bishop of 
Melipotamus. "The mass known by the name of 
Fope Marcolias's" (says Ranke) ''surpassed all ex- 
pectation. It is foil of simple melody, yet will bear 
comparison, in point of ricnness ana variety, with 
any that preceded it ; its choruses separate and meet 
again ; the meaning of the text is incomparably ex- 
pressed ; the Ayr/e is all prostration, the JLqntis is 
very lowliness, the Credo majesty. . . . By this 
one great example the qoestion was set at rest for- 
ever, and a coarse opened in which have been pro- 
duced the most beautiful works, and the most touch- 
ing too, even to those who do not profess the Romish 
faith." And then he continues with a truly German 
enthusiasm : "Who can listen to them, and not feel 
his spirit stir within him ? It is as though nature 
became endowed with tone and voice : as thonG;h the 
elements spoke, and the sounds of uniTcrsal life min- 
gled in spontaneous harmony to hallow and adore ; 
now undulating like the sen, now noarinf; heavenward 
in exulting bursts of jubilee The soul is borne aloft 
to the regions of relisions ecstasy, on the wings of 
nniver^Al sympathy." 

Dr. Wiseman's remarks on the mass in question 
are as foliows :— "It is in six voice, having two 
basses and two tenors. As Palestrina intended to 
avoid all airs, and to give to each part an ever vary- 
ing movement ; and as it was consequently necessary 
that each, from time to time, should repose ; he toolc 
this expedient, aud secured a Arm substructure for his 
harmony, by the stability 'of his middle and lower 
parts, as the treble and contralto could well sustain 
the shriller harmonies. The effect of this arrange- 
ment is wonderful. In most modem choruses one or 
two parts, at most, have a movement, while the oth- 
ers are either kept on ao$lawU> notes, or else, if more 



than four, in unisons. But in this mass, as in all his 
music, there Is no riempilura, or filling up ; every 
part, as Dr. Bumoy terms it, is a real part, as impor- 
tant as the other ; all full of vigor, life, and move- 
ment. T'le conseauence is, that when performed it 
has a power beyona most compositions m twelre or 
sixteen voices." 

Such was the mass, so famous in the history of 
music, recommended by. the Council, for whose de- 
cision it was written, as a model for all future com- 
posers, and still performed in the Pope's chapel on 
the Saturday in the Holy Week. 

Palestrina was now at the senith of his fame, in the 
full vigor and maturity of his intellect ; and the ten 
years' period durinic which ho remained at S. Mary's 
(from 1561 to 1571), was fruitful in (Treat works. But 
we grieve to find that, notwithstanding nil he had 
done for the Church, he was left to stnieirle with 
poverty, nay, absolute want. This, in a man of his 
high principle, and strict laborious life, could not 
possibly hare been owing to any oxtravairance or ir- 
regularity on his own part. No, the true explana- 
tion is afforded us by. the account of the stipend he 
received as composer to the Apostolical chapel, an 
appointment bestowed upon him on the production of 
the mass just mentioned, and which he was permitted 
to retain toj^ether with his post at S. Mary's. The 
begf^rly sum attached to this hif^h-sounding offico 
amounted to about tiodve thillinffM a month : and thii 
for the "Prince of Mn*ic," as he was now called; 
the man whom all confessed to have rescued from 
utter ruin, to have revived and perfected, the decay- 
ing and degraded music of the Church. He was a 
man who from principle would not devote himself to 
the pursuit of secular muRic, althoueh roost people 
would think he had a motive sufficiently strona: in the 
necessity of providing for his now numerous family ; 
but he confined himself strictly to his own peculiar 
vocation, and this was his reward. So dflzxied and 
bewildered appnrently were his countrymen with the 
splendor of his jrenius, that they forcrot to provide for 
him the necessaries of life. Palestrina was admired, 
lauded, and left to starve ; and this' has been the case 
with many, we have reason to fear, whose talents 
have been devoted to the same cause : at the present 
moment we know that In our own cathedrals there is 
no adequate income offered to organists or choir-mis* 
ters; no income sufficient to induce a Church mnsi- 
cianr, even of the least self-interested views, to devote 
his days and nights to bin own peculiar line of art. 
Ho must needs allow secular pursuits and enfracre- 
ments to encroach, more or less, upon his ecclesiasti- 
cal duty ; the Church comes to be recfardcd but as 
one enj;agement among many ; and thus a secular 
tone is imparted to his opinions, his views, hi» com- 
positions, his performance. Few there are whose de- 
votion, like that of Palestrina, will enable them to 
snfTor cheerfully, as he did, in the cause of their art. 
Shall we congratulate ourselves on the discovery that 
we do not, as a nation, stand alone in our neglect 
and contempt of those who deserve better at our 
hands ; or shall the discovery cause us, as is more 
befitting, to blush deeply, both on their account and 
our own ? 

Nor was the poverty of Palestrina. albeit great and 
distressing — distressing more especially on this ac- 
count, that it prevented him, as ho more than once 
pathetically laments, from publishinflr his composi- 
tions — the only way in which the faith of this great 
and good man had to be tried. His circumstances 
were no doubt bettered when, in 1571, he succeeded 
his deceased friend, Giovanni Animnecia (also a pu- 
pil of Goudimel), at the chnrch of S. Peter in the 
Vatican. At this time ho also became music-master 
of the Oratory of S. Philip Neri, and undertook the 
superintendence of the school of music which had 
been founded at Rome by his friend Nanino. But 
while applyini; himself with undiminished ardor to 
the (futies of his calling, he was visitod with severe 
domestic calamities. Three sons, who had i^iven 
early promise of excellence, were taken from him by 
death ; and his only surviving child, far from emula- 
ting the example of his father, did but give him 
cause to lament his continued nndutifnlness and re- 
bellion. In addition to nil these sources of sorrow, 
he had to sustain, in 1580, the loss of his wife — the 
darkest cloud, perhaps, of all that overshadowed the 
concluding years of his long and anxious life. The 
composition which he wrote on this occasion to the 
words of the 42nd Psalm, is nevertheless the expros- 
sion of a calm and tranquil spirit, such as we may 
conceive to have lain far beyond the reach of out- 
ward troubles. This is the motet, "Sicnt cervus," 
given by Hawkins in his "History of Music." So 
full are its subdued strains of faith and heavenly res- 
ignation, as to prove at once to us that the mature 
age of the composer has not belied the promise of his 
youth, but that he is in every respect the same; the 
same in principles, and the same in practice, as when 
he offered the first-fruits of his genius and devotion 



to the chief Bishop of hh Church, or implored the 
Divine aid upon his efforts to save the services of 
that Church from impending destruction. 

Our composer retained his post at the Yarican 
until his death in 1594. Of the last fourteen years 
of his life there are few records remaining;. Indeed, 
they would afford but scantv materials for the chron- 
icler, varied, as is most probable, only by the alter- 
nation of public duties and privnte studies. We rend 
of his attendinir, in the year 1586. with a body of 
sinj^ra, to assist in celebrating the erection of the 
Obelisk, set up in the Vatican by Sixtus V. ; while 
of his private circumstances we have a more touch- 
infr memorial, in the dedication of a Itook of Teamen- 
tations inscribed to the same PoniifT (and of which it 
has been said that the very preface is itself a lamenta- 
tion), wherein ho records, with his own hand, the 
want of means which so fatally interfered with his 
lon^ rheri«hed design of committing all his various 
works to the press. 

Neither the want of resources, however, nor the 
indifference of tho^e who ought to have been his most 
firm and sealous patrons, could make him waver In 
the course he had marked out for himself,, or damp 
his accustomed ardor for composition. Poor as he 
was, he seems to have resip^ned to his friend Nanino 
the active direction, together with the emoluments, of 
the school in which they were jointly concerned, rath- 
er than divert to any secular occnpation the time 
which he wished to devote excluAivi-ly to the choir. 
If he interfered, it was but occasionally, for the pur- 
pose of inspection, or to settle disputes. 

To this period belong the Sacred or "Spiritual 
Madricrals," a style of composition new hitherto to 
Palestrina, beinfr devotional mu'dc for the chamber 
rather than the church— a si^n, we may suppose, of 
the frradual progress and increasing cultivation of 
vocal music. In point of pathetic tenderness and 
sweetness of expression they have never been sur- 
passed. 

But wo are now being hurried rapidly to the close 
of the composer's life. The dedication l)efore allud- 
ed to had been, in some decree, effectual. Persons 
of distinction, both among clergy and laity, had at 
last come forward with the means of presenting to 
the world those masterpieces which, on this account 
only, had been delaved. Their anthor was about to 
devote himself, with his accustomed ardor, to their 
production, when he was seised with sudden sickness, 
which soon gave symptoms of beinp: fatal. In the 
month of January, 1594, being sensible that he could 
not recover, he received the Sacrament from the 
hands of his confessor and friend, S. Philip Neri. 
The last words ho ever spoke had reference to the 
Chnrch which he loved, and for which ho had labored 
with such unremitting dill^nce and zeal. Callins to 
his bedside his only survivins son, he pointed out the 
means which had been supplied, and by whose bounty, 
of printing his hitherto unpublished works ; and laid ' 
upon him a solemn charfre to see it done as soon as 
possible," for the Riory of the Most Hitrh— such were 
his words— "and for the worship of His holy tem- 
ples." 

It is painful to think that these solemn wonls were 
utterly disrefrarded by his unworthy son, who squan- 
dered the money entrusted to the purpose, and sold 
besides whatever MSS. he could to the puhli^liers of 
Venice. This final desrradation, however, Palestrina 
himself did not live to witness. The fever terminatetl 
fatally on the 2nd of February, and the funeral train 
of the composer was swelled by the attendance of cho 
most eminent musicians nf Rome, whether writers," 
sinf^ers, or instrumcnulists, together with immense 
crowds from the surroundine: city and neighborhood, 
who assembled with one acconl to do honor to his 
memory. A "Libera me, Domine," of his own com- 
position, was sung by three choirs over his grave, 
and on his tomb was placed the inscription- 
Jo awnes—Pbtuds — A LOTS! us, 

MtTSiCA PRINCEPS. 

We have little farther to add. Indeed we fear 
lest, as it is, we may have trespassed too far on the 
patience of oar readers. Bat our object has b^en 
twofold ; first, the information of the onlinary reader, 
whose curiosity may have bean raised by the fre- 
quent and conspicuous mention of a name he can 
hardly have failed to notice ; and, secondly, a desire 
to induce the musical student to turn his attention to 
a school of writing which, for skilful construction, 
solemn expressiveness, and firaceful sweetness, is 
equal to any purely vocal school that ha^ sime ex- 
isted. Should wo have. In any decree, sncccedwl in 
either of these two objects, we shall be content. Thus 
much, however, in rei^ard to the latter. We mu<t 
require, as a preliminary condition, that our author 
be not judged by the modern system, by the modern 
rules and conventionalisms of niusic ; that the student 
be not induced to throw up his score at once on find- 
ing, what he assuredly will find, and what may at 
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first jar upon his ncrvos; such thing's, we mean, as 
puro chord successions, without any. or with litit 
little, preparation, and rarely tempered by chromatic 
tones ; a sparing use of such combinations as to us 
of tho moilcrn school are most familiar ; top;ethcr 
with a frequent use of other thiogs (such as rapid 
progressions to distant keys, etc.), which to us are 
inadmissible. We must slipnlnto that Pnlestrina's 
music be jiidired by a ^^ven standard ; that it be 
borne in mind, that he had both the disadvantaco of 
writing three hundred yours aj>:o, and also tho advan* 
tageof wririnc^, not in two modes only, as is the case 
with the moderns, but in twelve. 

We nibJilD a list of PalMtrina't eomplete works (from 
Balni), (OffotlMr with tb« DAmtn of od« or two modem publl- 
eatlons alwve referred to, m bflng both ready of aceeer, and 
eODtAloIng fone ohofce epeelmenii of tlie miuter :— 

Twelve books of Masses, for four, five and six Toiees. 

Two others, la US. 

Ooe ditto, for eight voices. 

Two volumes of Motets, for four votees. 

Five volumes of Motets, for five voices. 

One volume of Offertories (68 pieces). 

Two volumes of Litanies. 

One volume of Litanies, in MS. 

Three volumes of Motets, In MS. 

One volume of Hymns for all holidays of the year. 

One volume of Mwgnlfleats, for five and ilz voices. 

One volume of Magnificats, for eight voices. 

Ooe volume of Lamentations. 

Two or three volumes of Lamentations, published by Alflerl. 

Two volumes of Madrigals, for four voices. 

Two volumes of Sacred Madrigals, for five voices. 

Selrctions from the above will be found in the '*Clnq 
MMwes" and '-Vingt MoteCe,'* Psris, lAuner ; ''Anthems and 
ServicM for Church Choirs." Burns ; the flrst number of the 
Motett Soclety*s publications. Chappel. Bond-street ; a seleo- 
tlon recently published by Novello ; and also several detaofaed 
pieces. 

EmersoiL and his Lectures. 

Many years ago Margaret Fuller wrote as follows 

concerning Emerson and his lectures : 

"If only as a representative of the claims of indi- 
Tidual culture in a nation which is prone to lay such 
stress on artificial organization and external results, 
Mr. Emerson would be invaluable here. History 
will inscribe his name as a father of his country, for 
he is one who pleads her cause against herself. If 
New England may be regarded as a chief mental 
focus to the Ifew W^orld. ... we may hail as 
an auspicious omen the influence Mr. Emerson has 
there obtained, which is deep-rooted, increasing, and, 
over the younger portion of the community, far great- 
er than that of an v other person. . . .' The au- 
dience that waitea fur years upon the lectures was 
never large, but it was sulect, and it was conRtant. 
Among the hearers were some who, though, attracted 
by the beauty of character and manner, they were 
willing to hear the speaker through, yet always went 
away discontented. They were accustomed to an 
artificial method, whose scaffolding could easily be 
retraced, and desired an obvious sequence of logical 
inferences. . . Others were content to be benefited 
by a good infiuence without a strict analysis of its 
means. *My wife says it is about tho elevation of 
hutnan nature, and so it seems to me.' was a fit reply 
to some of the critics. . . . Those who believed 
no truth could exist unless encased by the burrs of 
opinion wont away utterly baffled. Sometimes they 
thought he was on their side ; then presently would 
come something on the other. The partisan heard 
but once, and returned no more. But some there 
Wfere — sim'ple souls — whose life had been, perhaps, 
without clear light, yet still a search after truth for 
its own sake, who were able to receive what followed 
on the suggestion of a subject in a natural manner, 
as a stream of thought These recognixed, beneath 
the veil of words, the still small voice of conscience, 
the vestal fires of lone religious hours, and the mild 
teachings of the summer woods. The charm of 
elocution, too, was great. His general manner was 
that of the reader, occasionally rising into direct ad- 
dress or invocation in passages where tenderness or 
majesty demanded more energy. At such times both 
eye and voice called on a remote future to give a wor- 
thy reply ; a future which shall manifest more large- 
ly the universal soul as it was then manifest to this 
soul. The tone of the voice 'was a grave body tone, 
full and sweet rather than sonorous, yet flexible and 
haunted by many modulations, as even instruments 
of wood and brass seem to become after they have 
been long played on with skill and taste ; how much 
more the human voice I In the more expressive pas- 
sages it ottered notes of ill^eiT clearness, winning, 
yet still more commanding. The words uttered in 
those tones floated awhile above us, then took root in 
the memory like winged seed." 



Verdi, Glack, and Bach. 

[From the London Orchestra]. 

The worship-muyic of Sebastian Bach may bo said 
now to be beginning to assert its real infiuence over 
the minds and hearts of the people : and this move- 
ment in the popular taste will mark a new phase in 
the development of musical art, and will tend to 
Bach's undisputed sway and supremacy in the hich- 
Oii ^ branch of musical composition : that specially 
designated for use in the sanctuary. It is a great 
mistake to describe his Passion music as an Oratorio, 
using this word in its modern sense. The historical 
accounts of the Holy Evangelists arc the foremost of 
dramas in thought and conception, in their life-like 
and epic character, but they are immeasurably re- 
moved from the very best attempts by any Oratorio 
manufacturer, ancient or modern. They stand apart 
from all theories of ethics or assthetics, all theoretic 
or imaginative results ; and have notliing whatever 
to do with the Biblical romantic or heroical novel, or 
with that pre.«cntotion of scriptural episodes which a 
care for the good and beautiful may have condensed 
or expanded for the pnrposes of some two hours' mu- 
sical display and some innocent amusement. At a 
certain period of the ecclei«iastical season these histor- 
ical records of the Passion of our Lord are presented 
as a part of the course or cnratts^ and they have al- 
ways been sung from time immemorial. England in 
her nnnrrel with the Catholic Church neglected, if 
she did not altogether banish, mnnic from her peo- 
ple's services, and struck out the Passionmu^ic from 
her ritual. Germany, on the other hand, made her 
Reformation the starting point of a fresh musical 
progreis. Choir singing in the vernacular was no new 
thing to her. and her church music was ever more in 
unison with the feeling of tho people than that of 
Italy, France, Flanders, or England. The new spirit 
created the new style, and advance in technical skill 
and extension of tho boundaries of tnie art received 
their impulses from the popular tide. Ilcligious spirit 
prescrvcil the nso and employ of music in the sanc- 
tuary, and religion was tho guardian angel and men- 
tor at tho riffht hand of the mnsician. Thus the in- 
fluence of an unquestioned faith gave the individual, 
personal power and expression to the compo!«cr ; 
and the solemn character of the service, its vernacu- 
lar clothing, the introduction of tho people's chorals, 
the school and city choirs, tho amateur orchestras, 
bound him down to gravity of design and nobility of 
purpose, and kept him aloof from the prettiness and 
petty details of tho secular play and the then growing 
musical opera. The simplicity and pathos of the 
evangelic records forbade any union with forms of 
mu^ic expressive of fal>o conceptions und mere 
worldly interest. 

The circle of the church seasons presented the lead - 
ing incidents in scripiunil history ; and the musicians 
sought for increased power and new moans to make 
them more and more attractive, more and more spir- 
itually beautiful. Graces and ornaments in sonc;. 
prettiness and elegance in instmmental execution, 
micht please, but they could not elevate or exalt. The 
most serious subjects thst could exercise the highest 
faculties of.mind and soul called for grand ideas, and 
for the greatest number of such ideas. AVhat was de- 
manded was pleasnns in worship, and not delight from 
mere artistic ends or social pnrposes. Hence the rise 
of that rich musical language heard in the productions 
of Sebastian Bach ; the inexhaustible rhythm, the in- 
terweaving of three, four, or more of real melodies, 
the marvellons division of tho choirs and orchestras, 
tho constant employ of the double or extreme harmo- 
nies, the utter freedom from all harshness, the force 
and fire, the calm and repose, the tenderness and pa- 
thos, in fact tho triumph of soni and heart over the 
mere mechanism and scientific outcome of the profes- 
sor. His constant dependence upon whatsoever was 
lovely and pure led to that magnificence of subtlety 
and skill shown in every theme he touched. He was 
ever luminous, because ever looking at the light ; 
ever lofty, because his thoughts were heavenward. 
His subjects were all true, teeming with beauty, and 
the source of all grentno s in the heart of man. Here 
was the foundation— the only real foundation— for 
the highest results of art ; an^ these principles are as 
strong now as in his day, as they were eighteen hun- 
dred yean ago, or some four thousand years since. 
This insight of Bach into the mysterieaof the spirit- 
tial world and its supernatural manifestations in this 
oar lower sphere made him study and work until he 
acquired an unrivalled power over tho harmonies of 
sound, and overwhelming range of expressioti. For 
splendor of language, perspicuity of subject, novelty 
of idea, grasp of the technical, and mastery over all 
the science of music, Bach has no equal ; and yet all 
these high possessioifs are as nothing in comparison 
with the sweetness, love, and aflfection — the angelic 
tenderness of his spirit. Bach must ever be approach- 
ed with all due reverence, and not without due prep- 



aration. To acquire but the smallest perception of 
what is so eminently l)eantiful, so thoroughly lovely 
and saintlike, there must be the necessary gradations, 
progresses, and transformations. We are now lis- 
tening to the great artist ; the deepest and most pro- 
found intellect ; the keenest wit ; the perf ct master 
who never left anything unfinished or untold ? What 
more 1 If we have not his impulses and imaginings, 
his love and his faith, they are but so many pictures, 
tales tliat are told ; we attain not to liis meaning, and 
more than half his work is thrown away upon us. 
Wo must partake of his spirit and sympathizu with 
his afiiections ; then, and then only can we fully enter 
into his joy of the beautiful, and pronounce him to 
be altogether noble and good. 

Every great man has his own ways, and it is for us 
to accept them and bo thankful. Consummate knowl- 
edge treads no ordinary path. Bach's choruses have 
been thought to be rather rough work, and decidedly 
too short for the true oratorial form. When Bach 
writes his dialectic chorus, his contrapuntal commen- 
tary on tho particular and important situation, no 
composer can be more expansive, argumentative, 
solid, or brilliant. In his -renderings of the histori- 
cal records he has his characters in the history — Our 
Saviour and his disciples ; the Jews and their Bish- 
ops ; Arbishops, and the like ; the Roman Governor 
and his guards ; and these real personages form his 
drama ; and when the disciples or the soldiers cry 
out, they are not made to sing fugues or dilate upon 
musical themes, or show oft in long divisions and 
answers in the authentic and plagal — mere manner- 
isms. They are human creatures, and treated as 
disciples and soldiers ; they shout out like men in 
such situations, say their say, and are silent. In all 
the historic portions of the Paxsione of Bach, Bach 
has dono what Gluck attempted to do in 1770, just 
forty years after Bach. Gluck congratulated himself 
that lie had reduced music to its real function in the 
drama ; that of not interrupting action, but that of 
aiding expression and adding to the intensity of tho 
situation. "I forge ," he said, "that I am a musician, 
that I may contemplate only the personages of the 
drama." This is exactly what B.tch did ; but then 
he made no fuss about it, and never wrote an "Or- 
pheM** and "Alceste" He established the highest 
form of the musical drama— so new and so true that 
people went to sleep over it for more than a hundred 
years ; and it is just now forty years since Mendels- 
sohn woke up Germany to tho fact. G luck's rule 
was not to stop the action that the auditors might lis- 
ten to song or chorus merely. Bach's rule was to do 
what was right and keep the straight road. Gluck 
took the historical myth and treated it as a solemn 
truth. He made people cry over it. But it is easy 
enough to make people cry ; a good cry is supposed 
to stand for ex^^uisito tasto and tho highest critical 
faculty. Bach held a pure sympathy with the Evan- 
gelist — he shared his emotion and his thought; his 
spirit was present at tho Brook, tho Garden, the Pal- 
ace, the Judgment Hall, and Mount Calvary. What 
words can duly represent such a spirit, or its true 
and mighty operations I His great power was in the 
invention and union of melodies, or what is known 
as fiorid counterpoint. Above this great power of 
unsurpassed technical excellence was tho transcen- 
dent gift of imbuing all he wrote with the expression 
of his Faintlike spirit. He had keen eyesight, but 
still deeper heart sight. 

The Chorals in the "Passione** excite tho liveliest 
interest ; but what a satire are they upon the unde- 
vdut and depressing modern hymn tunes with which 
musicians arc in these times trying to tickle the ears 
of the poor people that go to church to her.r modern 
church music 1 And then composers think they are 

Eerforming feats af virtuosity, and doing something 
ighly meritorious, and for the well being of metri- 
cal hymnody 1 We have had more than enough of 
this sort of no thought and crude conception, and wo 
rejoice to find how our repeatedly expressed opinions 
on the state of modern music anil present modes of 
study have been <*onflrmed by the pen of the justly 
far-famed Verdi. [!] He had been invited to take the 
oflire of Director of the Naples Conservatoire. This 
he declined, his labors not admitting its acceptance. 
But he recommends to begin at the beginning, and 
learn fi<Yt to write church music, to study Palestrina, 
and follow the examples of Scarlatti, Durante, I^o, 
and Marcello. "Learn," says this highly-gifted 
artist, "to compose with freedom, to dispose the pans 
naturally, and to modulate without afieciatioo. Study 
the recitative, attend to this ; and always write in 
good faith. Avoid the fascination of the orchcstro, 
eschew fiorid harmony, and abhor all chords of the 
diminished seventh. Lastly, determine to know 
nothing of 'the mnsic of the future.' " Undoubtedly 
good warning and excellent advice. No one wants 
to share the internal feelings and desires of hnlf- 
hatched composers which in these days arc impt^nc- 
trabto, impatient, and implacable ; and those of our 
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young professors who miiy possess artistic organixa- 
tions will do well to ponder over this mcmorandam 
of a great [!] masician who has made his mark in his 
day and generation, and taice them fally to heart. 
Verdi does not mention Bach, bat he points out the 
way Bach trod, and the means by which others may 
walk in his steps. Bach's early works, as also Beet- 
hoven's, at the most only cive promise of future ex* 
ccllence. Now, ench stands in the harmonical heav- 
ens, bright and brilliant stars for inferior manifesta- 
tions to watch and to worship. 

At present there is no possible opportunity of hear- 
ing the music of Bach in its riirht and fiftini; place ; 
but it is to be hoped that the Great Hull for Music 
and Art at South Kensington may not be closed on 
the Sundays. To foster and encouraffo music fix 
days in the week and close the doors of this magnifi- 
cent building on the seventh is worse than ' an act of 
mere Puritanism ; it is rampant Yandalism. South 
Kensimrton Hall is the only place worthy of the mn- 
sic of Brtch oat of a cathedral ; nnd until Westmin- 
ster Abbey be open for it wo trust that it may he 
there heard. But the people must join in the choral". 
Until the congregation take part in the rendering of 
this mighty work, it will remain a performance, a 
concert, and this it will not bear. 



The History of Music* 

TWELFTH LECTURE BY MR. J. K. PAINE. 

[Reported for the Advertleer]. 

An unuf aally large aadlenee attended tlie lecture on Sat- 
urday, attraetrd in oo email degree probabljr bj the Interest 
of the vabject— Handel and Bach Tn the latter, aald Mr. 
Paine, Is 'o be fonnd the cnlminatlon of Protestant church 
mneie, an In the former sacred and secular munie were recon- 
ciled in the form of the Oratorio. UtTing traced briefly the 
steps by which the world was prepared for the coming of theee 
two great masters, Hr. Paine gare an oatllne of their history. 
It is singular that they were both Saxons and were so nearly 
eontemporaneona in their birth, Handel being the older by 
Mventeen days. We need not give even a sketch of this part 
of the lecture, as the main l^ts in the lives of both are so well 
known. The contrast in their characters was rery marked. 
Handel left home at an early age to seek bis (brtune, and was 
all his life engaged Id tarmoll and strife for the recognition of 
his talents. Bach lived a quiet and uneventful life, striving 
to do his duty fiiithfully wherever his lot was ea!it, and quit- 
ting a humble for a higher and more extended sphere of une* 
fulness only when invited to do so. Handel never married, 
died rich, and lies In Westminster Abbey. Bach married 
early, brought up a large family of children, died poor, and 
lies no one knows where. Handel travelled extensively, was 
conscious of his talents and was ambitious of the worId*s es- 
teem. Bach, although he must have known that he was the 
greatest organ virtuoso In the world, was contented wherever 
he might be, and, so far as Is known, never had a wish to set 
his foot in a foreign land. 

Handel's education and genius enabled him to become a 
universal master. He united In his music the intellectual and 
creative power and the learning of the German, the melodious 
vocalfxatlon of the Italian, »nd the clear, solid and simple ex- 
pression of the English. His long service In the school of 
dramatic composition prepared the way naturally for the union 
of a high and devout religious feeling, a noble and elevated 
style and a beautiful and attractive form In the oratorios of a 
later period of his life. An interesting parallel was drawn be- 
tween Handel and Shakespeare. The early comedies of the 
latter correspond to the operas of the former, while Shakes- 
peare*s tragedies and Handel's oratorios are the natural out- 
growth of the forms which preceded them. And Just as In the 
lifetime of Shakejipeare his introduction of his keen wit Into 
tragedy was condemned, so was the use of the air In Handera 
oratorios. The earlier works of Shakespeare have been revived 
and are performed with success. It has been predicted that 
Handel's operas, now almost forgotten and never performed, 
will al»o be revived. We have not space to follow the lecturer 
through his analysis of Handel's mu»lc. An lllu^trntlon was 
given of one of his styles, a most beautiful soprano aria from 
the opera of "Roilelioda," composed In 1725. 

Bach was misunderstood even by his sons and disciples, but 
the effort at reviving his works has been so Industriously car- 
ried out, that his music has come to be better known and 
more admired. It is but twenty -five years since his Passion 
Music occording to St. Matthew was performed for the first 
time since his death. Mr. Paine spoke of him as the greatest 
sacred composer and the most intelleotual muslcUn who ever 
lived. Those who find his music cold and passionless are Ig- 
norant of his style. HandePs music has become anUquated, 
because he Incorporated Into it some conventionalities of the 
prevailing schools. Bach's music cannot grow antiquated. 
As a harmonist and contrapuntist, be stands pre-eminent 
among all who ever lived, and he deserves to receive the credit 
of having set on foot the great movenent in the Improvement 
of instrumentation to which Beethoven contributed so much. 
These two, Bach and Beethoven, were the most deeply sub- 



jective of all musicians. In conclusion, a t«nor solo from the 
St. Matthew Passfon music, with a quartet In place of the 
chorus, was sung by Dr. Langmald. 

TniRTRENTR LECTURE, MARCII 4. 

The subject of the thirteenth lecture of ihe f-ourse on Satnr. 
day last was the progress of in>trumental muHe after John 
Sebastian B^ch, especially under his son Emanurl Bach, and 
H^ydn. The constant tendency of musical growth, he r^ 
marked, was from objective to f>nbjeetlve. Prom the medloe- 
val church mu«le sprang the Opera, and fkrom thr Opera re. 
suited the development nf the Instrumental art. No enrller 
age could have produced a Bt^ethoven. From the schnol of 
church mu«le of the middle aire* was developed the vncal art 
which admitted of the Introdnctinn cf the pamlon*. The art 
of Instrumental music was an eff'hoot from this and could not 
beat once emancipated from its bond*. It was only when the 
instrumental music was made to combine th* polyphonic fWrm 
of ancient counterpoint with the fireedom of more modem 
song, the sacred arid secular, the solid and the benntlful. that 
It reached Its highest excellence. Bach was the true founder 
of modern Instrumental music. His sons and dlwiples had 
only left to them to follow the course which he had prophrf I- 
cally markrd out In analysing the old toccAtas and fusues 
we are flmt struck by their purely formal character. They 
cooslstof a succession of musical sounds without the charm 
of a poetical fiwlinff. This is only natural. The dry detslls 
must be first mastered before poetic genius can clothe Its 
thoughts In words and sounds of beauty. Thefugne maybe 
compared to the Oothic cathedral of the middle age. We see 
the beauty of this part and chat, and we admire the learning 
of the architect, but it Is presumptuous In all but a few dose 
students to say that they fully understand the IdHi tha*- was 
In the architect's mind. In 1{%ch's music we can trar* his In- 
dividuality, even In his most learned composition". He shows 
us that ho was a true poet. Ton Weber calls him a romantic 
master and declares that It is his romantic power which gives 
him his hoM upon musical people. 

Bach's instrumental ronsie may he divided Into four clashes, 
— his church mn^le for organs ; his sacred mnsic for home, in 
which Is to be Included the most of his compo<'ltl'>nr for pltno 
and violin, and the '* Well-Tempered Clavichord'* is of thl< 
cla« ; his lighter secular pieces, and his concert music, con« 
certos, sonatas, ftc. In the last class he shows the mo^t of 
the modern tlieniatie mode of treatment. His Italian Concerto 
is of this character. Mr. Paine played two movements from 
the last.named position, to the great delight of the audience. 
The finale especially gave much pleasure. 

The lecturer then g<ive an Interesting history of the orlxin 
and growth of the Sonata and the Symphony l>efors the time 
of Bach, and followi^ It with sketches of the Uvea of Koianuel 
Bach and Haydn. The former he regarded as having pa«sesa- 
ed but a lithe of his fether's genius, and yet as having played 
a very Important part In the development of Instrumental mu- 
sic. HI.1 skill at Improvlsstion and the contact with elegant 
society both imparted a sort of freedom and, finish of stjie. 
which were of great Importance at the time. Hoiart and 
Haydn both looked up to him as a master in his way, and his 
work on the cIaTl:hord Is still an authority, as his rule^ are 
still at the foundation of all correct plajlng of the piano-forte. 
A thoronghly delightful Roiido by Emanuel Ba'^h was played 
by Mr. Paine , to Illustrate the freedom and beauty of his 
style of composition. Mr. Paine regards Haydn as an uncon- 
scious reformer. His Joyous disposition Is traceable through 
all his writings, and jet there are few composers who show a 
more steady and material Improvement, whoae later works are 
more superior to theli earlier ones, than Haydn. In h!s ear- 
lier Symphcnles— of which he wrote the astonishing number 
of one hundred and nineteen— he had hut three movements, 
— a slow movement between two fast ones. In the later Sym- 
phonies he Introduced the Minuet, and Imparted to it agayety 
and Jollity that It did not possess as the statrly dance of ele- 
gant society. His operas, nineteen In number, are Insignifi- 
cant. Ills sacred mu«ie Is deficient in deep, religious feeling. 
He was greatest In his quartets and trios. Hl<i use of the free 
thematic mode of treating his subject was dwelt upon by Mr. 
Paioe, who defined the distinction l)etween that mo<le and 
strict Imitative counterpoint, which we are compelled to omit, 
with much else that was Interesting In the lecture. The In- 
fluence of Moiart's happy feculty of Instrumentation Is dis- 
tinctly observable In Haydn's later works. In conclusion 
Mr. Paine played one movement fh>m one of Haydu's later 
Sonatas. 

FOURTEENTH LBCTUIfB. 

(Reported for the Boston Journal.) 

Mr. Paine's theme on Saturday was Qlack and Mo- 
zart, and the Modern Opera. 

Before the advent of Glurk and Mozart, said the 
lecturer, the opera in Italy, Franco and Germany had 
developed certain national characteristics which had 
not yet reached their nitimate ideal in either count- y. 
The Italian opera had retrograded rather than pro- 
gressed from the position held by Scarlatti and his 
best followers. The Hamburg opera, under Kei*er 



and others, was a short-lived attempt to establish a 
national German opera. Its brilliant star suddenly 
vanished from the mn^ical horizon, and Germany, 
like all the ret«t of Europe, except France, was blind- 
ed for a time by the full l?i;ht of ihe Iriilian opera. In 
France, however, a genuine niiisicnl drnina had arisen 
nnd»*r Lully nnd nHmenu, and suh-cquently und<»r 
Pliilndtir and Gretry. who moulded the lijrhter opera 
into a fully rounded ariisiit* form, thHiik«, afier nil. to 
the influerii-e of tli«» IlMlianji, whi» hud iiitrodii-ed Pcr- 
eolcje's 'Serva Pndmna*' with such wondrrful «*ffiMt. 
In the first stages of growth, the Kren<-h fOinit-openi, 
which cminati'd from ihc itintfiriUe and e/i*inMn, whh 
'•uilt up hv I'omiio'^erH like Kousm'hu and Dutii. M<>n- 
signy and Pliilidor. who wrote music more liUf dil't- 
tohti than trained mu'^irians. It wmm res«*rved tor 
Gretry lo fomplete thi4 branch and stand as tlip true 
representntivc of ihe nnlional chmncier of the Frenrh 
in ihe field of dramatic music. Meanwhile the tragic 
or grnnd opf^ra of LuHy and Uimc»«u ro.iiinui'd m 
exi''ien<*e. though the interest "f the p'lhlic ccmred 
in the comi*- ofiera, hut ih- tim« wk-« approaehins; 
when new life was to l>e infuaed into it, not by a 6on 
of the soil, hut hv a foreigner. 

Christopher Willibnld Hitter von Glu<k was bom 
in Wcidcnwang. in Upper Pfalx. on the 2d of July. 
1714. His talent for inu'iic was evinred at an e.irly 
age, and he was encouraged in hi>* tnu'tictl studies hy 
the nohle Viennese family of lyihkowitz He became 
chamber miiaician for Prinze MelrJ of I/omhardy, and 
at Milan re.'eired muMfal instruction fnim S immar- 
tini. After a four years' course of study, he compos- 
ed hia first opera. "Arta*er«e,** whieh was iMonght 
out at Milan with great success in 1741. lie was 
forthwith invited to ro-npo^e oth>*r woik"« for Mdsn, 
Turin. Cremona and Venice, and in 174.5 at-compa- 
nied IVince Ix^bkowitx to Lmdon and Pari'*, wIihi^ 
he brought out several operas II«" did not find Kng- 
ll'ih soil favorable to hia art, for the ItJiliHiia had ab- 
solute control there. During hia stay in I^ndon he 
made the acquaintance of lUndel, wlio^o music inadu 
a lasting impression npon him. and who i-onsoled 
him for hia want nf su cce^a In Etighind with the re- 
mark : "You have iMken too much trouble with jour 
opera for this place, for E-ialishmen require any ihiitjc 
tn he beaten our on drum heads to please tliem.*' 
Gluck went to Vienna, where he was appointed ehap- 
el-ma««ter of the royal opera in 1 754, a po!»iii«»n he 
continned to hold ten vears, during which time ho 
coinpoaed a nnmber of operas, making, also, a jour- 
ney to Rome, whera he was made a Chevalier by the 
P.ipt^. It was not until nearly the chwe of his career 
as Chnp«>tma«ter at Vienna that he disclosed to the 
public his plan of a reform in dramatic, mu-ic. It 
was the production of hia ••Orpheus," in 1762, that 
mnrked the beginning of thi* new and eventful fieriiwl 
in his life. Hitherto he had followed the bean-n path 
of the Italian op«ra. Even after thi-j date he com- 
posed more or less in the traditional Itiilian ftyle, 
and If waa nor before hi* opera of "A Iceste" appeared, 
in 1769. that he turned entirely aside from the old 
course, heneeforth to obey no mrt«tcr hut hiin»»elf. 
Finding Vienna unfavorable to the development of 
his plan of reform, he went to PariH in 1771, where 
he brought out hi< "Iphigenia in Aulide" a y»*ar 
later. The battles between the admirers of the comic 
OTicrn,, or buffontnt*. nnA the adherents of Lnlly and 
Ramoau. or antihnffoni»t8, were renewed with 
fiercer fury than ever. The old French opera party 
found a champion In Gluck. The latter gave uiual 
prominence to the declamation and action of the play, 
but his recitatives and airs were far more mii-ical 
than thoae of the French masters, and the orcheatra 
was employed far more independently and artistieal- 
ly. He did not make the i>onrip and glitter of the 
stage the chief attraction, hut the spectacle was made 
to take a snbordinnte place in the total eflTect of the 
drama. The ballet »aa never introduced except to 
heighten the dramatic effect and give charaeti-ristic 
expression to the action of the play. Piccini was 
secured to head the Italian party, and seemed to tri 
nmph for awhile, bnt Gluck won a final victory with 
his "Iphigenia in Tauride." produced in 1779. Pic- 
cini also composed an opera on th- same hubject. but 
Gluck had carried iho day, and German opera had 
for the first time in history achieved a triumph over 
Italian and French music. It waa not long after this 
that the French claimed Gluck as a national compo- 
ser. 

Mr. Paine gave an interesting analysia of Gluck 's 
stylo and contrasted it with Mozart's.' If Gluck 's in- 
telligence had embraced the musical compn'hension 
of Handel or Scarlatti, he would have forestalled Mo- 
zart as an opera composer. lie did improve the 
principal forms of the opera, the recitative and air, 
but It was more like leading them hark to the older 
and purer style. He approached the spirit of the 
Greek ideal. Gtuck's thonghta, evidently, did not 
flow easily and spontaneouMly. He waa not well 
skilled in polyphonic writing. This is plainly evi- 
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dent in those places tvhere the several dramatic char- 
acters are made to declaim or s'mtr in concert with 
each other. He then found it diflicalt to preserve the 
ma«ical individnalitT of each. Herein it was tha) 
Mozart showed himself to he the greatest of all mas- 
ter. The characters of Mozart's operas are mnsical- 
ly-dramaiic conceptions, while Gluck's are poetic- 
drHmatic productions, merely colored or more highly 
animtiied hy music. Gluck painted over the naked 
drawinj;. hi'it ihe lines nill show throntrh. Mozart 
conceived them ss idvnti'-al, and with him they had 
no Kepnrate existence. Ginck divided the mnsical 
world into two prtftieo, which Mozirt, throu<!h his 
universal };eniuN reunited, hut which hnve been snn- 
dered atruin in thi4 treneration hy Wntrner and his 
followers. Thi4 wide hreach is the re'^ult of bringing 
theoretical questions into the foreground hy means of 
poleinicMl writintrs. of trying to institute reforms 
through the intellect rather than by the spontaneous 
and untdual growth of concrete ideas and long expe- 
rien» e. 

Gluck was not ihe only direct forerunner of Mozirt 
in the field of oppm amoni: his countrymen, indepen- 
dently of the ItMlian^. In the Utter hitlf of the 18(h 
ct»ntury the German operetta aro^e. This form of 
musical dranna whs suggested hy the French comic 
opera. It was called into life hy John Adam Hiller 
(1728-1 804 J, and the mo-t prominent of its other 
cotnprwers were C^rl Dirters von DIttersdorf, Wen- 
zel Mu'ler, Jo«eph Wcigl, Lpopold Oa«sman, Peter 
Von Winter (who wns one of the he<»t of this class), 
Holzhaner, Wo ff, Zu-nsic^, Ilimmel. John Andre, 
Georu'e Benila snd John Frederick Heichardi. The 
Iriticr wa.s the most, prominent of the group. 

The concluding part of the lecture was devoted to 
a mo>t interestinir mvnunt of Moz:»rt, with some re- 
m irks conrerninjr his influence upon mu^ic. Mozart 
was horu Jun. 27, 1756. at Sslzhurg in Austria. Hi<i 
musical faculty was displayed almost in inftmcy. At 
the age of four years he composed some little pieces. 
Two years later he bcrfsn to compose for instruments, 
and his first opera "La Finta Semplice," was com- 
prised when he wus only twelve years old Before he 
WHS 21 years old he hnd compoted no Ie«s than 35 
symphonies, .32 orchestral compositions of various 
kinds, serenades, divertimentos :ind pieces for wind 
instruments, 14 strinsr quartets, 1 trio, 1 quintet, and 
20 concertos for solo piano oc violin with orchestml 
a(*companiment. From the age of twelve to twenty- 
fire he also composed 20 masses and 30 other sacred 
compositions. 

Mozart is rightfully considered as the universal 
master. This unparalleled universality is not only 
displayed in his complete mastery of every kind of 
musical composition, vocal and instrumental, from a 
popular song to a cntnd symphony, from a simple 
daiic«» to a solemn requiem, hut in the rare adaptation 
of different national peculiarities of style to his own 
individuality. It was his mission to unite and beau- 
tify the national elementn of music, which hitherto 
hatl remained apart. European music attained its 
concentration, for the first time in history, in his 
works. 

The musical illustrations acccompanying the lec- 
ture|foinprised an Aria from'Gluck's "Iphigenia in 
Aulide" and another from Mozsrt's "Don Giovanni," 
both sunir by Mr. J. F. Kudolphsen, and the playing 
by Mr. Paine of a mitiuel composed by Mozart at the 
aue of four years. 



London. 

FiiiLTiARMOKic SociBTT. The first concert of 
the season took place at St. James's Hall, with this 
somewhat peculiar programme : 

Symphony In D [flnit time] Ooonod. 

N«t« !k>ii7t *'Tiier« ii a gnwo hill fmr away"[fliiit ilmn]. 

Mr. 9miiM«>.v Oouood. 

SNlrarelln (flmt thne] *' 

8e4*iia. ''Fnr grenier In his lovlj state'* [Irene]. HIsa 

KdUh Wy finr Gounod. 

Oonci^rto lor Violin. Yioltn, IIi*rr Jonrhim.Meudvlmohn. 
IBymphnny In C minor |ln eonipliance with tb« wish of 

th« dotior of th« Bu^c • f n««tthov«n] B«*pthoven. 

Sceoa, -'My child has AimI" [Koblo Uood], Mr Santlay. 

Q. A. Mnefkrren. 
Duo. 'Trodcl perrhe," Ml** Edith Wynne and Mr. 

Ban t l^y Mnaart. 

OTorture, ''Tba Kuler of tb« Spirits*' Weber. 

Hons Oounod has aeeepted the invitattoD to direct tile 
prrtormanee of hia own works. 

N.B — The Subaerlbera are reppectftelly solielted to be 
In thrir plarea by a quarter to eight o^eloek. 

The BaaC of B<>ethoTen, lately presented to the Phllhar- 
moiale Society will be exhibited at this Concert. 

Whereupon the 3/usica/ World (March 4) com- 
ments : 
M. Charles OeuDOdhas been in Bngland during the war, and 




he, we need not tay, Is a distinguished guest. After our ftah- 
ion and to the extent of o ur light , we honor M . Gounod . His 
graateet open is frequently heard In Sngllsh lyrle theatres, 
and always commands a *'honse ;" his wngs are encored in 
Bngllsh concert- rooms ; and his melodies are tootled, and 
ground, and whistled In English streets. Everybody knows 
M. Gounod ; and looks upon him not simply asa flimousman, 
but also as a pleasant acqnalatanee firom whom much pleas- 
nre haa b«en derived. Of course, therefore, a general desire 
to do him honor pervades the community ; but, unhappily, 
the knaftk of carrying out that deeire In a proper way seems 
wanting on every hand. In certain quarters no effort has 
}»Mi made to carry It out at all ; and in other efforts has only 
resulted in grlerous blundering. We can understand those, 
who, like the Director of the Monday Popular ConcerU, have 
Ignored M. Gounod altogether. That amounts to a frank con- 
ftsssion of Inability to carry out any fitting reeognllion of his 
presence, and is both honest and^ straightforward. At the 
Crystal Palace the managers have been less discreet, and, In 
honor of M. Gnnnod. have played the overture to MireiUe and 
the ballet muMc of Faust^ putting the laiit at the f«g end of 
the programme, to serve the purpose of an "out-voluntary !'» 
Mr. Henry Leslie, by way of acknowledging M. Oonnod*s pres- 
ence at one of hi* concerts, aotunlly inserted "Nasareth" in 
the evening's scheme ! But it baa been reserved for the Phil- 
harmonic Society to reach the climax of mistaken homage. 
The well-meaning directors of that time-honored institution 
make much, in their English way, of M. Oounod, and, doubt- 
less. Imagine the programme of thHr forthcoming conceit to 
be a m«tdel tribute. What Is it in fact ? First of all, M. Gou- 
no<l and Beethoven are put on the pedestal together; the 
living being there in the flesh— the dead in plaster of Paris. 
The result need not be told ; fbr M Oounod, famous though 
he be. Is not a Beethoven. Next, the <'C minor" symphony 
ore a pies the place of honor, M. Gounod's symphony in D 
opening the concert, and serving to cover the noise made by 
late arrivals Lastly, not even a moiety of the programme is 
given up to the French composer, Mendelssohn's violin Con- 
certo and Herr Joachim being introduced Just where both 
united can put M. Gounod out-of mind. But what does the 
fbllowing "N.B.'» mean?" :— "Subscribers are respectfully so- 
licited to be in their places by a quarter to eight o'clock." 
Does It mean that M. Gounod will rendve a grand ovation 
from a waiting and admiring crowd ?-or.does it signify merely 
that sume of the Boyal Family are expected ? 

Bach*8 Passion Mcsic. Mr. Bamby ("says the 

Musical World, Feb. 2.'S) is apparently resolved to 

make J. S. Bach's setting of the Passion according 

to St. Matthew an annual feature at his Oratorio 

Concerts : 

It was the Passion qf St. Matthew with which the Oratorio 
Concerts were "Inaugnrated" the other evening ; and a more 
promising beginning of a newstsa^on (the third) of these ster- 
ling entertainments could hardly have been desired. Last 
year the oratorio was given at Exeter Hall ; this time St. 
James's Hall was the arena. Without entering into any argu- 
ment about the antagonistic claims of the two buildings, as 
fitted fbr the purpoees of musk), we may unhesitatingly afRrm 
that the second perfbrmance of the Passion was far superior 
to the first. This is all to the credit of Mr. Bamby, whose 
endeavors to obtain as good a general execution aa possible, 
without the advantage of such unllmUed preparation as con. 
tinental conductors enjoy, deserve hearty recognition. How 
arduous wai the task he bad Kt biroseT musicians need not 
be told. But he approached it nndaunted, and suceees fn a 
great mnuiure may Justly be said co have rewarded bis spirited 
and praiseworthy efforts. That all the choruses— to the clear 
and emphatic utterance of some of which, the double chorusee 
especially, the larger accommodation afforded by the Exeter 
Hall orchestra is, fbr evident reasons, more favorable— were 
equally well done, it would be untrue to say. Nevertheless, 
the average performance was singularly eflisotive ; and, on the 
whole, we have never heard the opening double-chorus, 
"Come, ye daughters, weep with me"— to name the most elab- 
orate and trying of them all— go so smoothly and with such 
precision. The antlphonal passages, where Zion exhorts and 
the faithful Inquiringly respond, were admirably brought 
ont ; while the touching Lutheran choral (**0 Lamm Gottes 
unsobuldig"), whioh firmly pursues Its course above all the 
intrloate combinations of vocal and instrumental harmony, 
was heard throughout as if there had been nothing that could 
interfSsre with its distinct enunciation. Aftor this successful 
dealing with what, although the oratorio begins with it, is the 
severest test of efBeiency on the part both of singers and play- 
ers, there was little reason to be spprehenaive about the sequel. 
That the double^horus, "Have lightnings and thunders in 
clouds disappeared ?"— which, according to Mr. Barnby's ar- 
rangements, ends the first part— produced, as at Exeter Hall 
last year, the efhct of the evening, may easily be credited ; 
and yet we must again protest sfainst the omission of the 
splendid and nobly wron^ tout chorus, "0 man, thy heavy 
■in lament," which, according to Baeh*e own score, succeeds 
it. Any true lover of Baches music would greatly prefbr hav- 
ing this chorus retained to hearing its immediate preouisor 



twice over, as was the case the other night Without enter- 
ing into further details, we must be content to add that the 
chorals, almost without exception, were sung in a manner 
which did infinite credit to Mr. Barnby's Choir, and that the 
double-chorus, "In tears of grief we hen recline," which 
brings the scene at the sepulchre and the oratorio itself to an 
end— perhaps the loveliest and meet expressive piece of all — 
was given to perfection. 

A line must snfBce to say that the recitatives and solos in 
which the oratorio of the Passion is so rich could scarcely 
have been confided to artists more competent t^ do them Jus- 
tice than Mme. Rudersdorff (soprano), Madame Patey (con- 
tralto, Mr. Cumminga (tenor), and Herr Stoekhansen (bass) 
—ell practised musicians. We were glad to find the pathetic 
air, "Have mercy upon me, Lord," assigned last year to a 
soprano, now rsstored to the voice for which it was originally 
meant— a contralto. The violin obbligato accompaniment to 
this air is as striking and appropriate in its way as that to the 
"Benedictus" in Beethoven's Secend Mass. It could hardly 
have been better played than by Herr Pollltaer (leader of the 
orchestra) ; nor could the pianoforte accompaniment to those 
redUtlves Indicated In the score by "figured basses" have 
been entrusted to one more able to handle them discreetly 
than Signer Randegger. In eondurion, we do not see why, 
when the Passions Mttsic la performed in a concert room, 
there sh ould be more curtailment than is fbund absolutely 
necessary. If the original practice of having a sermon be- 
tween the two parts into which the oratorio is divided were 
adopted 'he case would be different. But this, like the sing- 
ing of the tunes of the chorals by the oongregatlon, appertains 
exclusively to the Chunh ; and as Bach's great Protectant 
music seems very unlikely, at any rate in the preeent tine, to 
be heard in one of our English churches, and as we are com- 
pelled in order to hear it at all, to go to a eoncert room, we 
confbes we should like to hear it as nearly as possible in its 
Integrity. 

We read also in the Choir of March 4 : 

The perfbrmance of Bach's Passions-Mnsik in Westminster 
Abbey, which we were enabled to announce a fbrtnlght ago, 
will take place on the evening of Maundy Thursday, April 6ih, 
when a sermon will be preached by the Dean. We aro not 
aware whether it Is intended to invite all who are present to 
Join in the chorales, and thus completely to fulfil the compos- 
er's Intention ; bnt it is obvious that such a proceeding would 
greatly intensify the effect of the sublime music and render It 
still more worthy of the solemn oooaslon on which for the flr. t 
time it will be heard within the walls of an English church. 
If the words and the melody of the chorales were printed on a 
card and supplied to each person, it would be comparatively 
easy to obtain that grand burst of unison, which is the only 
adequatefUlfllmentof the noble design. To Mr. Barnby no 
slight honor is due for having rendered such a project poarible 
of execution, and it Is to be presumed that the work will be 
produced under his direction. 



MUNICH.— The following little bit of chit-chat was for- 
warded by a correspondent, a short time since, to the Nene 
Wiener T^eblatt .'—"To oar Athena here on the Isar, the 
most stupendous events seem destined to succeed each other 
in marvellonaly rapid succession. Scarcely has the inlUatlve 
of the King to restore the Imperial dignity become an estab- 
lished fWct before another subject fbrms the topic of every 
conversation. It is asaerted that Richard Wagner, the hermit 
of the Lake of Lucerne, Is about to emerge fnm the obscurity 
of bis present middle-class station, and enter the ranks of Ba- 
varian l)arons. When, a fbw weeks ago, the report was spread 
through the city that the Baron von Perfall, the Intendant 
of the Court Theatres, and author of the deficit of 590,000 flor- 
ins, was to be appointed Master of the Ceremonies, while Rich- 
ard Wagner was to succeed him as Intendant-Oeneral of the 
Theatres Rojral, a cry of horror convulsed our aristocratic 
salons. The question how and whether the new Intendant- 
General's lady, Wagner's wlfb, Mme. Coelma,Lisst*s daughter, 
and the dlvoreed wlfb of Herr von Billow, should be received 
and treated, became the aristocratic prise topic of the day. 
Just as the consternation of our thorough-bred nobility broke 
through all the limits of the silence and forbearance preserib- 
ed by Court etiqnette itself, when, at the production of Tris- 
tan und Isolde, Ludwig II. gave the oompoeer, Wagner, a place 
In his box, intended only for crowned heads, and the musician, 
a commoner, had the hardihood, in reply to the uproarious 
acclamations of the public, to bow from the 'King's Box' afon- 
said, so now, when, by his appointment as Intendant-Oeoeral, 
he would have the right to breathe the air of the Court, the 
Indignation of tlie insulted lords-in-waltlBg knew no bounds. 
Careless of the Royal displeasure, the nobility were firmly r»* 
solved to Ignore both Wagner and his wifb, since— for so it 
was whispered— the man who made parlianMntary speeches 
upon the Dresden barricades, and regarded the King of Bava- 
ria's private purse as a milch cow, and the married lady who 
played the part of earrler-plgeon between Wagoer, then her 
idolised fViend, and the King of Bavaria, who glowed with en- 
thusiasm for him, when Wagner had to yield to the bitter fiwl- 
lug of nnmefocs fonatlcs, and retire, with an annual life pen- 
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•ion of 7D00 florins Into tb« puftdlM-liko ntle proridwl for 
him on the bnnki of the Lake of Lneerno bjr his Royal patron 
—the maniod ladj who, when Wegoer fonnd himself in a pe- 
ennlaiy fix, whioh by the way he does pretty frequently, rat- 
tled trfnmphantly, in full dayttgbt, from the Royal palaee 
with two eabe, each of wbieh oanied 90 sneks of 1000 florin*— 
«noh persons conld not be fit assodates Jbr aristoentio society. 
Ladwig II. is too keen, as everybody is awsra, not soon to know 
perfcetly well the reason whhih had thrown the nobility of his 
Court and capital into suoh a state of excitement. Aecns- 
temed, however, since his aeoeraton, to act only in aeoordanoe 
with his own will, he Is said to bars detennlncd, in order to 
alleriate the wound which the preenmption fosterad by the 
pririlega of birth has ioflleUd npon the plebdiin prinee of 
mnsle, to give the latter the Commander's Crass of the Bava- 
rian Order of tbe Grown, which eonfrrs noble rank on the per- 
son who reoelTTS It ; but it is donbted whether Wsfner will 
aeeent it any more than the Utle of Intendsnt-Oeneral, wbieh 
has been ssveral times oArsd to, and as often rrfnsed by, 
hfan." 

LRIPSIC— At the rixteenth GewmndhamB Concert, lIcrrFer- 
dinind HIlUr appeared in tbe two-fbld eapaelty of composer 
and executant. Am tbe Ibrmer, he contributed a **8nite for 
Pianoforte," two Bongs for Chorus of Fsmale Yoiceo, and an 
overture to 8chi1Ier*s DemetrUa. The orcheetra performed 
Bach's F m»y*r Toecate, arranged for orchestra, by Biser, and 
Bchumann's Symphony in B flat m^jor, The programme in- 
cluded, also, a setting by Rhelnberger, for fomale chorus with 
harp, of the BIghty-third Psalm. 
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BND OF THB VOIiTTMS.—The present Number 
ompletes YoLum XXX of our Journal, and the Nineteenth 
Tear of its exljtenee. Subscribers for the past year hereby 
receive one number extra (No. 27, Vol. XXIX). Tliis Is In 
order tliat the new year of the Journal may begin, as usual, 
in April. 

Trli Pagi and IiTOKZ for the past two years (Vols. XXIX 
and XXX) will be fonnd in tlie next number. 



" Preacher Verdi" 

We copj on another page, from the London 
Orchetlray a jast appreciation of the dramatic 
qualities of Bach *8 Fanion Masic. How much 
weight the opinion of the writer gains, how- 
ever, by bringing into contact such extremes 
as Bach and Verdi, with such complimentarj 
allusion to the latter, the reader may judge for 
himself. In our last number we printed Signor 
Verdi's letter, which furnished the occanon for 
coupling his name with the great names of Bach 
and Gluck in the title of the article referred to. 
The reflection which that letter naturally awak- 
ened in the mind of many a thoughtful music-lor- 
er, is very well expressed in a leading editorial of 
the Musical World (London) under the above 
heading, which we here give entire : 

Our business just now is not to inquire whether it 
be true that "the greater the sinner the greater the 
saint." TVe are, however, concerned to know that 
powerful preachers of the Right are most readily 
found among those who have been doers of the 
Wrong. The fsct was recognised of old— recognised, 
for example, when Saul the persecutor was thought 
worth converting by a miracle into a Christian spos- 
tie ; and when a Magdalene became what the Record 
would call *'a mother in Israel." Profane history 
supplies a crowd of similar illastrationi. Who en- 
forced sanctity and austerity but the once free-living 
Thomas It Beckett 1 Who made himself a protest 
against ambition but the once mighty Emperor 
Charles Y. ? Who showed th3 pilfzrim's path to 
heaven bnt the once "terrible tinker" from whom 
exhaled an odour of hell ? Who— but whv go on, 
when the reader can bring from tbe storehouse of 
memory, even if he have read nothing since his 
school-days, a string of examples equally pertinent ? 
The underlying principle is pnilosophically true ; is 
axiomatic in fact ; and that quite apart from consid- 
erations of contrast. A naked maniac, "clothed and 
in his right mind," cannot but witness strongly to 
the blessmgs of a sound intellect and a good tailor ; 
but there is an element in cases like those we have 
quoted which lies above and beyond contrast. He 



can best show the road through a swamp who has 
found out by dirty experience where the mud lies 
deepest ; and he most powerfully enforces morality 
who has endured the results of 'scorning it. Abra- 
ham, in the parable, was wi«e when he declined send- 
ing an angel- missionary to the brorhers of Dives. 
"They have Moses and the Prophets." said the ven- 
erable patriarch ; who might have added, "and Moses 
and the Prophet have very good reason to know 
where humanity is weakest." 

Bearing all thifl in mind, how heartily ought the 
letter of Signor Verdi, which appears on another 
page, to be welcomed I Here, indeed, w a startlinsr 
phenomenon. The composer of l/i Tram'cUa and 
// Trovatore, the free and easy Verdi, who, in the 
paths of muAic, all his life long, has gone where he 
pleased (bv the shortest way), and donew hat he liked 
— he, the libertine of art, suddenly comes before us, 
grave as an academical professor, wearins: a scholas- 
tic dress, and laden with the contrapuntal studies of 
the old masters 1 "Is Saul also among the proph- 
ets ?" Indeed he is, and, pm% let us be silent when 
he speaks. What things can' Siffnor Verdi not tell 
us about quicksands, and shoals, and hidden rocks ! 
For years he floundered amon^ the first, f^oi aground 
on the second, and crashed against the third ; all the 
time with colors flving, and a great appearance of 
enjoyment. Bnt Signor Verdi was really laying up 
a store of experiences on behalf of oar generation ; 
and in his letter to the Neapolitan Conservatoire, he 
begins to utter them. Silence, pray, silence, for the 
new preacher of the musical Right i 

Here we take the Verdian letter as read, and, hav- 
ing allowed the reader time to recover, beg to ask 
what he thinks of it. A philosopher would answer, 
— "It is quite in accordance with precedent. L» 
extrimei 8« touchent. Signor Verdi, the musician of 
the day, points to the masicians of bvgone years, 
and even raises the ghost of the venerable Pslestrina. 
Knowing nothing of fugue himself, he would have 
others saturated with fagues. And havinc: exhausted 
the capacity of the 'diminished seventh,' he warns 
everybody to keep away from that refuse of the in- 
eapable. There is nothing to be surprised at in this. 
It accords with the nature of things." Thus our 
philosopher ; — ^but #e do not share his indifference. 
Signor Verdi, preaching scholasticism in music, is a 
portent suggesting much. He is, moreover, a wam> 
mg to composers captirated by the loose artistic 
habits of the day, in whose ear he says — "Thus will 
it be with you in the end, thoueh you are never likelv 
to furnish such a signal example of error as myself." 
We surely needed some such caution, and could not 
have had a better. Signor Verdi, like another "pillar 
of salt," stands forevermore a monument of terrible 
import to those who would turn their faces toward 
the Sodom of the "diminished seventh." Let our 
would-be composers take heed, and apply themselves 
to the "old masters," instead of scribbling; down in- 
coherence and calliuji: it "ideality." Oh I if they but 
would, what reason should we all have for thaiikfal- 
ness 1 Little may flow from their communion with 
the masterminds ; bnt, at anv rate, the world would 
he spared their "ideality." For the chance of this, 
thanks, Signor Verdi, thanks ! 



Concerts. 

NntTH Sthproht Cokcbkt of the Harvard 
Musical Association. The programme for Thurs- 
day Afternoon, March 9, was the following : 

Ov«rtar«to"M«dM"..... Banriel. 

Aria, (Oontralto) : *'Qri«f and Pain." (''Bom nnd Itoa"), 
from thtt 8t. Matth«w PsmIoo Marie. (Oroh«itraI ae- 
oompanimenta eompletad by Robert Frans). .J. 8. Baeh. 
Mm. C. A. Barry. 
BysBphOBy In G, [Ho. 18, Breltkopf and Haartal adj 

Baydn. 

Orartiire to the Hindoo legend *'8akunta]a,*' [SMwnd 

time Goidmaik. 

Bonifl : 
a.] ''Son eonfUaa paetorella,** arrange by Roltert 

Frani from the Op«ira "Poro** Handel. 

b ] Goethe^s Malllcd : **ZwlMben Waiaen vnd Kom," 

eto Frans. 

Mm. 0. A. Barry. 
Orertore to "Buy Bias" Mendelssohn. 

TVe do not think tha^ many present found them- 
selves preferring the "Medea" Oyerturo of Bargiel 
to that by Cherubini in the preceding concert. A 
more ambitious work it is, employing the increased 
modem means of sonority and climax, and not with- 
out a certain earnestness and grandeur, an impressive 
gloom of tragic coloring belonging to the sutjeet . 
but far less intrinsically musical, less inspired, less 
beautiful than the more unpretending, quiet, thor- 
oughly poetic introduction by the older master. It 
if certainly one of the 4)eft specimens we have yet 



had of the orchestral compositions of the new men, 
and was well worth a hearing. It had been careful- 
ly rehearsed (for it is very difficult), and went well 
with the exception of some rather dubious blending 
of the trombones in tbe strange chords they have to 
hold near the beginning. 

Between this and the other sombre, straining Over- 
ture by Goldmark, (which, however, rather gains in 
faror upon repetition),the supremely happy and spon- 
taneous little Symphony in 6, by Haydn, let in a flood 
of exhilarating sunshine. It was indeed inspiring, 
and seldom Is the blessing of sincere, consummate 
Art, the power of its presence in little things as well 
as great, better realized than it was then. The laigo 
and noble and religions melody of the slow move- 
ment seems to hallow with a purer light the frolic 
joy of the quick movements. The Minuet and Trio 
are of the most perfect of their kind. Mendelssohn 
never came so fully out of himself and composed so 
objectively as in that really dramatic Overture to 
'*Ruy Bias," of which one is not likely soon to be- 
come weary. Both this and the Symphony were un- 
commonly well played. 

The Aria from the Passion Music (sung for the 
first time in Boston) was not, of conrse, introduced 
with the expectation that it would become at once 
"popular," but because of its Intrinsic beauty and 
significance, and because it is well to use the oppor- 
tunity of so select and impressible 'an audience, now 
and then, to familiarize the ear and mind and heart 
somewhat with a few of these profoundly sweet and 
tender melodies, in order to prepare the way for that 
performance and appreciation of the entire Passion 
Music which we must have here before lone:. Mrs. 
Barrt, taking it at short notice (owing to the illness 
4if Miss Sterling), and with only one chance of re- 
hearsal with the orchestra, sang perhaps with a little 
less of freedom than she would have sunn: some other 
things, — t.s., with a seemini^ty anxious fidelity ,^but 
she was in good voice, and the style, conception, 
spirit were all right, so that it made upon the whole 
an excellent impression. What could be mors beau- 
tiful or more expressive than the very simple, touch- 
ing accompaniment which Bach has given both to 
the wonderful introductory Becitattve : "Thou dear 
Redeemer" and to the Aria itself f Nothing but 
two flutes, sobbing in thirds and sixths, besides the 
quartet of strine:s ! And even this Quartet is written 
out by Robert Franz from tbe mere ciphered Bass of 
Bach. Bnt here every note tells, fall of meaning 
and of feeling. But the two flutes cease their even 
flow inthe second part of the Air, at -the words ; 
*Tall, ye drops, fall faster, faster, freely from mine 
eyes, like rain," and answer each other in a little imi- 
tative Btaccato figure, Canon-like. The lovely Aria 
by Handel, heard here last year for the first and only 
time, was admirably sung by Mrs. Barry, in a sus- 
tained, pare, noble style, easy and melodious, with 
finely graduated light and shade. A better instance 
of the genuine Cantabile, alike in composition and 
interpretation, we have not had for some time. The 
frolic little song by Frans just tipped the whole with 
sunny brightness, and proved so fascinating that the 
singer was obliged to repeat it. Mr. Lbonhard 
played the accompaniments with his ususl sure in- 
stinct^The very large assembly appeared thorough- 
ly contented with their short two hours of carefully 
selected music. 

Of this week*! eoneert,eloSlnf the serlea of ten with the 
third of the Beethoren programmea, and of the Impremlon 
made by the remarkable piano-playing of Him Haeb Keibs 
in the great 1-iUt Concerto of Beethoven, and the Chromatic 
raatasla and Fngne of Baeh, we shaU apeak la our next. 

BoBTOK CoKSBKTATOKT.^An interesting Soir^ 
(at least to those who did not fairly wilt and wither 
and collapse under the excessive heat of the unven- 
tilated room) was given by some of the teachers of 
this institution, last Monday evening, at tbe lower 
hall (ridienlously called Meionaon) of the Tremont 




Temple. The programme, which tixij to be perform* 
ed, read thus : 

IntrodaotloD and Roodo for TloUn aad Pkno, B minor. 

P. Sehabort. 
Memr*. Jullna Elehberf and Hugo Leonhard. 

Adelaide Beethoven. 

Prof. G OIOfln{ner-^iuit«»lli. 
La PaTanne [French dance of the XVIII. Centnrr ) 

J. Blebberf. 

J. Elebherf • 

Bong Aht. 

Prof C aiOfrffn<>r-Ca>telll. 
Trio In C minor for Violin, Violoncello, and Plnno. 

Gloggner-Caatelli. 
A Uegro assai. Andantt eon nuHo. 
Allegro ron tphito, 
Mewn. Blehberg, A. Sack, and Qtossner-Oaftelll. 

Bat nnfortanately, owing to a severe cold with which 
the late Professor of singin}; at the Leipzig Conser- 
vatoriam, Herr Carl QLOOONBit-CAaTBLLi, was 
afflicted, the crowd, who came mainly with the hope 
of hearing so artistic a singer, were disappointed by 
the omission of the vocal pieces. In their place were 
sabstitnted two movements (Allegro and Adagio) 
from the Sonata Dao* of Beethoven. Op. 30, in A, for 
piano and violin, finely played by Meurs. Leonhard 
and BiciinsRO. These came directly after the bean* 
ttfnl Introduction end Rondo by Schaliert, which of 
conrse every one enjoyed. So did every one (of any 
Salamander power of endurance, as above hinted) 
enjoy the quaint old French dance, played in the 
true hnmor of the thing by Mr. EicnDBRO. 

Now the privation in regard to hearing Prof. Cas« 
telli sing, and personally illustrate the art which he 
is so well qualified to teach, and which he formally 
makes his prosession, was in a great degree made up 
for, to the agreeable surprise of most, by that gentle- 
man's Trio for piano, violin and 'celfo. Thrown in 
rather en amateur^ m it were, it at once proved his 
excellent musicianship, both as composer and pianist. 
The work was munical, to sny the least, having an 
internal right to be, and not springing merely from 
that vague ambition which leads so many to attempt 
all sorts of things. But more than that, this Trio 
is a genial production ; the themes are beautiful, and 
the working np both logical and full of interest, par- 
ticniarly in the first two movements. The finale, too, 
is clover, a little odd, but on the whole less interest- 
ing. It is a rarity indeed to find so much of a mu- 
sician in one whose speciality is the voice. 

New Exolavd Conservatort. The 145th 
Concert was given in the pleasant little Wesloyan 
Association Hall, in Bromfield Street, on Wednes- 
day, March 1 5, with the following programme : 

FrMtuplel nnd Brantlled, from WagnerV T/)hmsHn, nr- 

mniml by \.\*%t. 

8oiiir, The Charmer .M«>iiai I->iK>hn. 

violin nolo, jsiff(ie. •..••■.•..••.•«■.,•,.,,,«■■■■• KmHt. 

9onK, Bel Ragglo. RoMlnl. 

Diillade Rflnvcke. 

The pianist of the occasion was .Mr. II. G. Tuck- 
er Csn accomplished pupil of Mr. Lnng) ; the Violin 
Solo was played by Mr. P. H. Torrinoton; the 
Songs were by Miss iNORAnAU. 

CACiLTEN-yBREiir.^This well trained Club of 
amateur singers (mixed voices), under tlio direction 
of Mr. KRBiBBMAirit. made a very pleasant evening 
for their friends, on Thursday, March 2, at Brack- 
ett's llnll. The programme was too choice to go 
unrecorded. 

Chomw, Are Mnria A. Rilleter. 

QiwrUt. ••Tulm nilrom" flli-qiiicni] W. A. M.wtrt 

8«nif, '*l^nl,ntail time* I will bints thee"..Mi>ndi*Uiinhn. 

Oliornn, ATfTerum W. A. tlnxirt. 

AH«, -'O Ood b«Tr increj," 8t Pnul Mfndfl«^hn. 

Chornii. OffKrtorfum ji. llauprmiinn. 

Aria, "Qnne morwiMit," Stotint Muter Pi*nrnleii|. 

Chorus, "Meeremtllle und glueckllche rahrt.^Boethofen. 

IUlUd««, "Snhoen Kllen," Soprano and Bjirieone Soln 

nnd (!horuH. Mtx llriirh. 

'''***ICi HuitenoHe. ., ,,, , M«*y^rb«^r. 

Quarti*t, "SprinK Sonif It. Prms. 

B«»n(r, "Kr der rierrllrhPto" R. Prbiimiinn. 

Duet, "L«;sier Oruwi'* Giaben-IIolTmRnn. 

T>n.i> J *• *'Frnrhllnif^^niM "I _ ^ 

Fonr Part ) * "'^ Kiihrthnl." ) 

Sonm ( •* '*^'' *"**• FniehllnpNic." J Mendclwohn. 
»>"«». J e "Abaehfed fom Walde." i 



Tlio last of Mr. Jaubs M. Wkiili's Three Pop- 



niar Concerts (Saturday afternoon, Msrch 11), was 
chiefly noticeable for the excellent Qusrtet singing of 
Mrs. Smith, Mrs. Barrt. Mr. Packard and Mr. 
M. W. Whitnet. They sang two Quartets: 
**Bella Figlia," from Rigoletto, perhaps the be»t piece 
Verdi ever wrote, and "II Camivale" by Rossini, 
which should be better known. The solos and duets 
severally found favor. Mr. Wrhm played his "Mar- 
tha" Fantasia, his left-handed "Sweet Home" varia- 
tions, and something else a good deal better for an 
encore. 

• 

What Next 1 First in order of the good things 
promised us is the first of Three "Recitals" of Piano 
Music by Miss Marie KREna, to be given in Brack- 
ett's Hall, next Tuesday afternoon, Marrh 28, at 
three o'clock. Those who have beard the young 
Saxon lady play in the Symphony Concert this 
week, will need no persuasion to attend these Reci- 
tals. Miss Krebs will bo assisted by her mother, 
Mme. Krebs-Michalest, one of the most distin- 
guished leading singers of the Royal Opera at Dres- 
den, who will sing Schubert's "Wanderer," Schn- 
mann's "Walde^gesprach," and a sone composed by 
her husband, Kapellmeister Krebs, of Dresden. The 
dsnghter will play Beethoven's Sonata: "liCs 
Adieux, 1' Absence, ot l.i Retonr;" a Noctnmo by 
Chopin, and Novelette. No. 4, by Schumann ; Pre- 
lude and Fngoo (h la Tnrantelle), in A minor, by 
Bach ; and the Higolefto Fantasia by Liszt. 

Wednesday Eve. 29th. Mr. Hrrmavit Daum, be- 
ing abont to remove to New York, gives a Farewell 
Concert in the Mnsic Hall, with the friendly coopera- 
tion of many Boston artists. Messrs. LA!fa, Leon- 
HARD and Parker will play the Bach Concerto, in 
C, for three pianos. Mrs. West, Miss Rtait and 
Mr. RuDOLPnsBir will sing. Mr. Dauu himself 
will play one of the early Sonatas of Beethoven, and 
a Polonaise by Chopin. The whole programme will 
be choice, and the occasion will enlist a great deal of 
sympathy. 

7Vmr»</ay, 30M, at 3 1-2 p.m., C\nts ZRRRAHN'a 
Annual Benefit Concert naturally follows close upon 
the last of the Harvard Symphony Concerts, and 
with the aid of the Grand Orchestra which he has 
trained so conscientionsly and carefully, and to a 
point of excellence never before reached -by any Bos- 
ton Orchestra. The programme is very inviting : 
Beelhoren^t 4th Symphony ; Srhnmann Concerto, by 
Mi«s Marik Krrrs; Adagio, &r*. from Beethoven's 
"Promethens;" Polonaise in A flat, Chopin (Miss 
Krkrs) ; Serenade for five 'Cellos, DoiibleBawi, 
&c., hySchwenke; Overture to "Sakontala," Gcid- 
mark, 

April lit nnd 2nd (Saturday and Snnday Evenings) 
are the dates fixed for the Nimsox Oratorio perform- 
ances ("Creation and "Messiah") with the Handel 
and Haydn Society. 

YioLiN Qoartbt Matinees. The fonr Mati- 
ndes by the LiSTRMANir Qitartrt party (the first 
Concerts of this kind which Boston has had this win- 
ter!) will be given at Wcsleyan Hall on the fonr 
AVcdnesday Afternoons of April, beginning April 5th, 
at m o'clock. 

Kach prot^rammo will contain two Qnartets ; a 
Violin Solo Sonata by one of the old masters (Biber, 
Corelli. Tnrtini, etc.), played by Mr. B. Listemann ; 
and either some choice vocal solos, or a Trio for 
piano, violin and 'cello. The Quartets selected are 
the following : 



Ch^ruhlnl In Kflat. 
Schubert In D minor. 



Mnmrt In X flat. 
Raff In A major. 



rTfTdn In G msjor. 8T(tn<liim In A minor, op. 1 [ncwl. 
IlMlliATen in R 11.11 op 127. Brnthoven In F[ltaM>unioirakl]. 

Subscription for the whole Series, $4 00. Single 
Admission SI .50. Snbscriptions received at the Mu- 
sic Stores, or at the Bookstores of Messrs. Little, 
Brown & Co., and J. R. Osgood & Co. 

Mr. A. P. Pkck offers remarkable attractions for 
his Annual Concert, April 12. 



Mr. Richard Hoffham's Concerts, in Chicker- 
ing's new hall, New York, must have been among the 
very choicest musical occasions of the year. The 
programmes were as follows : 

Januanf 14. 

Trio, Op, 11 BoethoviD. 

Messrs. J. Barke, F. Beivnor, and Hoffman. 

Sonata In G, op. 14, No. S BMthomi. 

Mr. Iloffman. 

Noetamo, Op 83, Nol. \ t^^t 

PoiooalM, Op. 68. J Chopin. 

Sonata, ['Csllo and Pkno], Op. 45 M«ndol«ohn. 

P»ttP4es Fagftlves. [Violin and PUno].HeU«r and Ernst. 
"MarmurM BoUonnas" Gottaehalk. 

Ffbmary 18. 

Trio, In Dmlnor, Op. 49 Mondelmohn. 

SonaU, A flit. Op. 20 BoethoTra. 

Solo for Violoncello Goltormann. 

Fantasia on "La Sonn%nibala" ^ . .Thalberff. 

Andantino and Tarantella, op. 178, [Violin and Piano.] 

Itelflslger. 
*^8olltade'* and ImproTlaatlon on * 'Robin Adair.** 

II. noffaian. 
itfo/cAlS. 

Trio, Op. 18 C. Eckn>t. 

Songs, f ''Kin FrledhnfT' R. Franx. 

\ '"IVfr Numhaum" 9chninann. 

MIm Antoinntto Sterling. 

"Krautstr'* Sonau Beetbotra. 

i .«alte : »' Flarmonlon* Bl^usksinlth** Tfanilel. 

I Tarantella, Op. 85. No. 2 S. Holler. 

Old Bngllnh Ballad [15001 : -'The Three RaTenii." 

'*Heniar7,'* and "Caprice de Concert'* on Themes from 

"OInorah'* floffman. 

We know Mr. HoflTin.in of oM, an«l treasure upilc- 
lightful memories of musical evenings with him and 
Jo^ph Burke, Wm. Scharfenberg, and other kindred 
spirits, in the day^ when we used to vigit New York ; 
and we can fully believe every word in the following 
notice of the last concert in the Sun : 

These concerts hnve been attended by thow who 
have the interests of mnvin in itt best phnson mo«t at 
heart. Many of the audience have been pnpilj* of 
this master, who have received in this public way 
the finishefl illustration* of rhe miximi and in^trnc* 
tion that have been received in private. ()n« dMiin- 
gni«hinir feature of theconrorts hn^lteen the mnilc«(y 
of iho giver of thorn, a q»mlity that evor Icnd-i the 
highest srarc to nrt. MoHt piiinixr* mnka thfir con- 
certs the occasion for a certain self ulor.finitinn. by 
filline their proirramme with ilicir own compositions, 
and ignoring tho«e of oth?r composers. 

But Mr. IToflTmnn has given tho pliice of honor to 
tho compositions of nthcrti. and by his admirable in- 
terpretation of the works of Beethoven and otiien of 
tho great masters has sdiled to his already lirilliant 
reputation. In this irood work he Iims rcneived the 
vnlunbic assistance of Mr. Joseph Burke, a violinist 
in sympathy with whatever is noblest in his art. It 
is cause for regret th-it this artist should bo liennl so 
very seldom in public. I lis tone is flrmer, his play- 
ing broader, his expression truer ihnn ihoso of most 
of the foi-eiirn violinists who appear in our concert 
rooms. Perhnps it is simpiv l»cf«ii-<r Mr. Burke will 
not lend himself to the "tricks that arw vnin," which 
are needed to Itcguile the public into appreciation, 
thnt ho so seldom romos Itcfoni it. 

Those concerts havcl>o«Mi coh^althv in their f-sne, 
so interesting, nnd so instrucsivo th \X wac.in bnt lio;«o 
that another winter will bring a renewal of them. 



Nkw York. March 1.3. — The fourth concert of 
the Brooklyn rhilhnrmonic Society took place at the 
Academy of Music, on Saturday evening. These 
were tho orchestral selections : 



'«••■■• ■•• 



Hvmphonv. No. T*, In 11 Hat 

OviTmrf. ''Km. I" 

OTi»rHin',**A nihil %t * Hnmi liuppy T.iy:igt>.''Mtfn>l IimiIiii. 



rT«vi|n. 

. . . . Wa-riu-r. 



Though the orchestra is not as Ini^e as the New 
York IMiilharmonic, it is purhtips composed of crjual 
talent, as nearly every one in it belongs to the New 
York one. It numbers GO ]>erformcni, and is under 
tho direction of Ilcrr Carl Bcrgniunn. 

The orchestral pieces were very well performed. 
Miss Kellogg sang the samo selections which she 
sang at the New York Philharmonic Concert a week 
aj»o, and her reception wns much l>ctier. 'Slio re- 
sponded to the second encore with a familiar little 
song : "The light is fading from tho sky." 
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The programme also contained a choros of forty 
male Toices under the direction of Mr. Joseph Mosen- 
tbal. The andience was rerj large and very orderly. 

Miss Krebs gave the ninth of her Piano Matin^s 
yesterday. She played the ''Sonata Appassionata" 
of Beethoven, and several pieces by Mendelssohn, 
Chopin, &e. The aadienco completely filled the 
small hall. 

March 20.— On Tuesday Mile. Nilsson roramed 
to New York and sang in a concert. On Wedneitday 
she sang in the oratorio "Creation/' the "Mendels- 
sohn Union," ander the direction of Mr. Geo. F. 
Bristow, giving the chorases ; and also in a "Grand 
Nilsson Matinde" on Satardav. Her selections on 
Tuesday were the scena and aria, "Ah ! Perfido" of 
Beethoven, and Handel's song, "Let the bright sera- 
phim." They were both' sung in a splendid manner, 
though I thinic that Mme. Parepa Rosa has sung 
them better in the same hall in Sunday concerts. 
Miss Nilsson was ahly assisted by M. Henii Vieux- 
temps (who played his own "Fnntasie Appassionata") 
Miss Cary, Signor Verger, and an orchestra under 
Max Mnretzek. There will be two more Nilsson 
concerts next week. 

On SatnrdHy there were no less than five concerto, 
viz. : a matindo at Association Hall by the "Euterpe"; 
Grand Nilsson Matiude at Steinway Hall ; Miss 
Krebs's tenth piano matinee ; a concert by Mr. Rich- 
ard Hoflfman at Chickering's Rooms ; and the U. C. 
Hill testimonial concert at the Academy of Music. 
I ishall only notice the last of these. The following 
are the principal numbers of the programme : 

OT^rton*. "Rffvnoot*^ BcetboTen. 

Qulocvt, Op. 88 Qto. Ooalow. 

Sefvnty Strings. 

CoDMiio, Bmlnor Chopin. 

Mr 8. H. MUl«i. ^. 

l4t inoT«in4>ot from unflnlnhed Symphony Prhubftrt. 

8«r«n%d», four Tiolortft^llon L^chner. 

F. litfrgnrr, C. 1>rfin«D, A. Hoob, A. LeiMganff 
GTcrtnrv, "Euryanthv" Weber. 

The orchestra was of colossal proportions, and in- 
cluded the members of the Phllharmunlc and 
Aschenbrodcl Societies. The playing of the lovely 
movement from Schubert's unfinished symphony was 
the best of the orchestral numbers. 

Miss Kellogg was set down for Rossini's "Bel 
Riiggio," but, not being in very good voice, substitu- 
ted a simpler song for it. She was recalled at each 
time hut refused to sing. It is needless to praise 
Mr. Miirs playing. There was also a violin perform- 
ance by Muster Willie Hess (who is only eleven 
yenrs old) who gives promise of becoming a great 
artist at some future day. J. ii. w. 

FARMiifOTOX. CoHN., Marcii 15.— The following 
are the programmes of the 49th and 50th Concert3 of 
Chamber-music, given at Miss S. Porter's JToung 
Ladies' School, under the direction of Mr. K. Klan- 
ser. The executants were Miss Mary Krebs, Mme. 
KrehsMichalesi, and Mr. W. Kopta. 

49ih Concert : Andsnte con Varinzioni and Presto 
frttm the KreutzerSonata, op. 47, Beethoven ; 'The 
Wnndercr,'Schu1)ert; Chromatic Fnntasia and Fugue, 
Diich ; Romnnzn, op. 50, for Violin, Beethoven ; 
' Wttldcsgcspiach,' Schumann ; Toccau, op. 7, Schu- 
mann ; 'Main Hochland,' Krebs; Nocturne in G, op. 
37, No. 2, Chopin ; Rhapsodie Hongroise, No. 4, 
Liszt ; Andsnte and Allegro molto vivace from the 
Violin Concerto, op. 64, Mendelssohn. 

.'>Oih Concert : Sonata in F-minor, op. 57, Beetho- 
ven ; "Der Neiigierigo" aud "Die Post," Schubert ; 
Le Trille du dinhle, Tflrtini ; Barcarole and Waltz, 
Rubinstein ; "Er der Herrlichste" Schumann ; Air 
et Gavotte, Vienxtemps ; Novellette in D, op. 21, 
No. 2, Schumann ; 'Valencia's Rose,' Krebs ; Polo- 
naise in A flat, op. 53, Chopin. 



Mozart and ''The Messiah." 

The Tiilune of the 7ih inst. brings me some extra- 
ordinary musical history, in the passages here cited : 

"Dr. James Pech defends his conduct, in turning 



the Messiah upside down and tampering with the 
score of Haydn's Imperial Mass, by the examples of 
Mozart and Mendelssohn, who supplied or elabora- 
ted the instrumental accompaniments for several of 
Handel's Oratorios and Cantatas. Without admit- 
ting that Mozart and Mendelssohn are a rule for Dr. 
Pech, we must remind that gentleman that the work 
he has undertaken is not at all like theirs. Handel's 
scores were never published in full, and the copies 
used when the Oratorios were performeJ under Han- 
del's own direction were destroyed at the burning of 
Co vent Garden Theatre in 1808. Moz.irt's instru- 
mentation was not an attempt to improve or In any 
way change the scores, but to fill out the imper'e t 
published sketches and restore the works as nearly as 
possible to their original form. A suhiiequent dis- 
covery of Handel's MSS. has shown that Mozart 
caught the composer's spirit admirably, and repro- 
duced the original forms much more closely than any 
one would have thought possible. This necessary 
restoration is of course essentially different from the 
arbitrary changes by which the Harmonic Society ha^ 
undertaken to show us how Handel would have con- 
structed his great work if h^ had taken Dr. Pech's 
advice," &c., &c. 

Because this appeared in the New York Tribune, 
which has earned the right to speak with authority on 
most topics, I deem a note or two necessary and 
proper. I agree fully with the writer as to the point 
at issue with Dr. Pech ; but regret the style and mat- 
ter of his argument. 

If the Tribune critic should visit Cambridge, he 
should see in the College library the score of the 
Messiah "published in full" with this title : "Messiah, 
an Oratorio in Score, as it was originally performed. 
Composed by Mr Handel ; to which are added his 
additional alterations. London : Printed by M<*ftsrs. 
Randoll & Abell, successors to the late Mr. J. Walsh 
in Catherine Street in the Strand, of whom may be 
had the completed scores of Samson, Alexander's 
Feasi, and Ads and Galatea.** 

As the book was a present to the Library from 
Hollis, who died 1774, it was of course published he- 
fore the burning of Coven t Garden Theatre in 1808. 

Acis and Galatea was published still earlier. My 
own copy of the origitial edition has this title : '*Acis 
and Galatea, a Mask, as it was originally composed, 
with the Overture, Reciutions, Songs, Duets and 
Choruses, for voices and instruments. Set to music 
by Mr. Handel. London : Printed by W. Randall, 
successor to the late Mr. Walsh in Catherine Street, 
Strand." 

Mozart's instrumentation was not an attempt to 
"fill out imperfect published sketches and restore" 
works to their original form ; but in part (small part) 
to enrich the orchestration, thvngh mainly to supply 
the place of an organ, as the performances of Van 
Swictcn's Society took place either in his house, the 
great hall of the Imperial Library, or in a palace of 
one of the music loving nobility. 

In the "Acis and Galatea," the "Ode on St. Ce- 
cilia's Day," and the "Alexander's Feast" there was 
hardly a change in the string instrument parts ; none 
in fact except in a few passages, where Handel had 
written only one violin, and where Mozart adds the 
second violin and viola to fill out the harmonv. 
Handel did not use clarinets and trombones, because 
they were not in use in his day. Mozart of course 
employed all the resources of the orchestra In sup- 
plying the place of the organ. 

The Messiah was too long for one of the Van 
Swieten performances. Mozart shortened it, and in 
his changes went, as Jahn himself admits, too far. 
I think it would interest the readers of the Journal 
to see a translation of Jahn on this subject, (see the 
4th vol. of his "Mozart," pp. 456, et seq.) 

As to Mendelssohn, what did he ever do with Han- 
del's work, except make a very bad organ accom- 
paniment to the Israel in Egypt f 

Trieste, Jan. 25, 1871. A. w. T. 



^petial itotites. 

DB80RIPTITB LIST OF TBB 

TEST XbCXJSZO, 
PaMlahed hr Oliver DItaea k, €•• 



Vocal, with Piano Aooompantment. 

Pilgrims of the Niffht. 3. Otoe. K. Clare. 90 
A Mcred Rong of aooommonly wuj and graceful 
melodjr 

'*n«irk! H«rk, niT imul, 
Ancnilc Monff* •!« ^w^lhng 
O'er ^•rth'n rr'ni fl-ldi» 
And o>Mto*i wiiT«»-beit iihor* " 

Bo-Peep I Sprine sonfr. H. Ah tn e. 0. FTenxel. 30 
A vwe^t ronrrit ot Spring and Spring flowers, pret- 
tily iH*t to m uric. 

Flynn of Vinrinia. 3. P to e. F. B. 40 

Po^m hT Rr»* Ilirte. V«ry elfeetiv*, If properij 
i^imff and A rlalmpd. 
"B«rk to th* wnU, 
W» hHd thr »lmtM*r« rrtidv to fill, 
Th-n In th*» diHin»«« f h«»r I hl«n fM\ : 
'Ran for vonr Hft>, J«rk ! R«in fhr your wffii'ii Htk« !' " 

Meet me Addie, by the Oak Tree. 3. O to d. 

F. Cl»ri»t!0. 40 
Fln^ ll^hoymnh H*l<i Ono of rhn "Mo»* m* li rhe 
T>in#*' kind of M>nf«, and T^rtr- pl*^sln«. O^od rhnrti*. 

Only Hon#» ! Rone nnd Cho .3. TKh to f. Ttrk^r. 30 
'Ch«»rfUI, bric^it llttlit none. vUh wld*-iiWHk« rhora*. 

Th^ Tx>rd is in His holy Temple. Quar»<»r. 4. 
E to e. Otto Lob. 40 

Tine nov Quartet for choir tu». 

Ah ! do not forget. Soni; and Cho. 3. A^ to f. 

//. Tucker. 85 
Fin* melod". 

*'Ah. dn not flf»nr^*, *ho' tbo m^m'ry *»• widn***, 
Thar flmt happy hoar. wImo, Hiranffrr*. ve mot.'* 

I reallv don't thmk I shall marrv. Comif*. 2. 
G to f. ' Gabrie/le. 30 

LWht, tHpplnff, and amnrinflr. 

Dat's der kind of Mans I am. 3. TV* fo f 

W. F. W^lman. 80 
n«nii Brrltman iitylo o'portrr, and vprv fdnny. 

Ea«ter Hvmn. Morninf; breaks upon the TomH. 

4. C to r. W. n ClarW. 50 

One of tho ^r^n hc«t<. Tor qn«r^#^t#i or ahorn*. « Irh 

PolfM. and M finely »|ii>oia'M| oK1lc«»o 0*van ntf^nm" 

panlment.wUh Nfop^and fxprMiiInn <»arrfnnT raarkfd. 

Danehters of Freedom, the Ballot be Yonrs. 
Solo and Quartet. 3. RA to f. E. Christie. 30 
Now ntllr round »ha ballot box, ladtas ! Han'u a 
war song of I ha Amaiont ! 

Inatr omental. 

Floral Polka Maznrka. 3. Ah. C. de Janon. 30 
Tnriad Hma, »Uh otNitm, trills and graeo notes In 
plenty. Very pl«a«iDg. 

Brandenbnrcr March. 3.0. B. G Jarmn. 30 

V^rr good mnrrh. wtfh A>nidd«^hU Tart^ty. and of 
a *ty1e aporoaehlng that of tb« VTaddlng March, bat 
Diueb aaaler. 

Overture to the "Light Cavalry." 4 hands. A. 4. 

F.v Snpp^. 1.00 
Brine* In tha baalo flottri*h«« atvprnprinte fn light 
ea#alry eyolattons, and i« vary pplrifeadand fotartalo- 
log. 

Thnnder and Liehtning. (Untcr Donner nnd 
Blitx). Fa«t Polka. 4. G. /. Strauss. 40 

Tttrioaii. noliiy and •nllvanlog. 

Woman's Heart. Franenherz Polka Masnrka. 
3. EA. J. Strauss. 35 

Ona would hardly rseomlm Hafl Stranw' muMe, m> 
full of «xf»ra*irion, and so ditbnnt firom his osnalstyte 
la It. A floa piMM. 

Paraphrase on "The Giri I le(^ behind me " 3. G. 

J. H. Wood, 40 
Tayorila malody, varlsd. 

Joys Departed. Noctnrne. 3. F. J. W. Tjmer, 30 
Pleasing malody, and good Instructive ptcea. 

Booka. 

Deems' SorFBGOT. An Elementary and Pro- 
gressive Method, comprisini; the Art of Read- 
ing Mnsic at Sight. Rxercisea in Solfef^t^i and 
Vooalixation, and Recreative Duets, Trio«, &c., 
for Solo or Class training. James M. Deems. 75 

Tmebam will And this an agreeable and useful elaas 
book for adranoed scholars, and a good IntrodoetfcHi 
to Italian linglug. 



AsaaBviATioNS.—DegiMs of difficulty aramarted ft<om I to 
7. The key le marked with a capital letter, as 0, B flat, &c. 
A small Soman letter marks the bigheet note, if on the staff, 
aa UaHc letter tha hlghast nota, if above the staff.. 



Mdsio bv MAn. —MuBle is wnt by mail, the expense being 
two eente for erery four ounces, or fraellou thereof, (atK>nfe 
one cent for an ordinary plec4 of music). Persons at a dls- 
tanee'will And the eonreyance a Myinc; of time and vzpenM 
in obtaloiog supplies. Books caa also be cent at double these 
rates. 
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